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HORACE  HART,  PRINTER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


PREFACE. 


The  general  aims  and  intentions  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  were  stated  in  the  Preface  to  Volume  L,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  work  now  appears  before  the  public  in  a  complete 
form.  The  large  demand  for  it,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing, 
not  only  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America,  but  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  book  has  fulfilled  the 
intentions  with  which  it  started.  Shortcomings  there  will  always  be  in 
a  work  of  this  description,  arising  from  inexperience,  from  the  progress 
of  the  general  subject,  or  from  deaths  of  old  musicians  and  arrivals  of 
new  ones  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  have  been  met  by  the  Appendix 
promised  at  the  outset.  For  this  very  important  part  of  the  undertaking 
the  Editor  has  secured  the  able  co-operation  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  appears  on  the  title-page  of  Volume  IV.,  and  who  has  been  of 
signal  assistance  to  him  in  a  very  trying  portion  of  his  work.  To  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland,  and  to  all  the  other  contributors  to  the  Dictionary,  who 
have  so  successfully  and  so  cheerfully  laboured  throughout  the  long 
course  of  its  publication,  the  Editor  here  returns  his  heartfelt  thanks  for 
their  valuable  assistance ;  and  embraces  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
pride  and  pleasure  at  having  had  the  aid  of  so  distinguished  an  array 
of  workers.  To  the  publishers  he  offers  his  sincere  acknowledgements 
for  much  patience,  and  many  a  friendly  act. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  special  articles  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  where  all  have  been  written  with  such  devotion 
and  intelligence ;  but  the  Editor  cannot  help  mentioning,  amongst  many 
others,  the  long  articles  on  Schumann,  Spontini,  and  Weber,  by  Dr.  Spitta 
of  Berlin ;  on  Sonata,  Symphony,  and  Variations,  by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry ; 
on  Song,  by  Mrs.  Edmond  Wodehouse ;  on  Scotish  Music,  by  Mr.  J.  Muir 
Wood,  on  Wagner,  by  Mr.  Dannreuther;  on  the  Organ,  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins ;  the  Piano  by  Mr.  Hipkins  ;  the  Violin  by  Mr.  Payne ;  and 
those  on  Schools  of  Composition,  and  other  historical  subjects,  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Rockstro. 

A  copious  Index  of  the  whole  four  volumes  has  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  separate  volume. 

29  Beofobo  Stbeet,  Covent  Garden, 
Entt«rt  1889. 
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SUMER  IS  ICUMEN  IN  {continued  from 
vol.  iii.  p.  768). 

While  receiving  with  due  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writers  already  quoted,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that,  in  most  cases,  their  authority  is  weak- 
ened, almost  to  worthlessness,  by  the  certainty 
that  it  rests  on  evidence  collected  entirely  at 
second-hand  Neither  Forkel,  de  Coussemaker, 
nor  Ambros,  ever  saw  the  original  document ; 
their  statements,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  enlighten  the  enquirer.  Still,  great  as 
are  the  anomalies  with  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded, we  do  not  believe  them  to  be  irrecon- 
cileabl**.  Some  critics  have  trusted  to  the  peculiar 
counterpoint  of  the  Rota,  as  the  only  safe  guide 
to  its  probable  antiquity.  Others  have  laid 
greater  stress  upon  the  freedom  of  its  melody. 
We  believe  that  the  one  quality  can  only  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
student  who  considers  them  separately,  and  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  caligraphy  of  the 
MS.,  stands  but  a  slender  chance  of  arriving  at 
the  truth.  We  propose  to  call  attention  to  each 
of  these  three  points,  beginning  with  that  which 
seems  to  us  the  meet  important  of  all— the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  MS. 

1.  The  style  of  the  handwriting  corresponds 
so  closely  with  that  in  common  use  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  13th  century  that  no  one 
accustomed  to  the  examination  of  English  MSS. 
of  that  period  can  possibly  mistake  it.  So  positive 
are  the  indications,  on  this  point,  that  Sir  Fred- 
erick Madden— one  of  the  most  learned  paleo- 
graphers of  the  present  century — did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  own  conviction,  in  terms  which 
leave  no  room  for  argument.  *  The  whole  is  of 
the  thirteenth  century,'  he  says,  '  except  some 
writing  on  ff.  15-17.'  And,  in  a  later  note, 
comparing  this  MS.  with  the  'Cartulary  of 
Reading*  (MSS.  Cott.  Vesp.  E.  v.),  he  states  his 
belief  that*  «in  aU  probability,  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  volume— i.e.  that  which  contains 
VOL.  iv.  pt.  1. 


the  Rota—'  was  written  in  the  Abbey  of  Read- 
ing, about  the  year  1 340.' 1  The  present  libra- 
rian, Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  unhesitatingly 
endorses  Sir  F.  Madden 's  judgment;  and  the 
Palsjographical  Society  has  also  corroborated  it, 
in  connection  with  an  autotype  facsimile — Part 
VIII,  Plate  125  (Lond.  1878)— referred  to  the 
year  1 340. 

Fortunately  the  MS.  is  in  such  perfect  pre- 
servation that  the  corrections  made  during  its 
preparation  can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  a  few 
places,  the  ink  used  for  the  Antiphon  on  the 

E receding  page  can  be  seen  through  the  vellum  : 
ut,  apart  from  the  spots  traceable  to  this  cause, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  evident 
erasures,  clearly  contemporary  with  the  original 
handwriting,  and  corrected  by  the  same  hand, 
and  in  the  same  ink.  The  second  note  on  Stave  1 
wan  originally  an  F.  The  first  and  second  notes 
on  Stave  4  were  originally  two  Cs;  the  fourth 
note  was  a  D;  and  the  fifth,  a  C.  Between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  notes,  in  the  same  Stave, 
there  are  traces  of  a  D,  and  also  of  an  F  :  the  D 
has  certainly  been  erased  to  make  room  for  the 
present  notes;  the  appearance  of  the  F  is  pro- 
duced by  a  note  showing  through  from  the 
opposite  side.  The  eighth  note  on  this  Stave  was 
an  E.  Over  the  ligature  which  immediately 
follows,  there  are  traces  of  a  C ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  this  Stave,  a  last  erasure  has  been  made, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  solitary  black  square 
note.3  The  marks  which  show  through  the  vel- 
lum are  to  be  found  near  the  beginning  of  Stave 
3,  and  in  several  other  places.  Neither  these, 
nor  the  erasures,  are  to  be  seen  in  our  facsimile, 
though  traces  of  both  may  be  found  in  the  auto- 
type of  the  Palarographical  Society. 

a.  The  mixed  character  of  the  Part -Writing 
has  puzzled  many  an  able  commentator ;  for,  side 
by  side  with  passages  of  rudest  Discant,  it  exhibits 

1  8w  toI.  111.  p.  9M  a  HnIc)  ;  wd  7*5  » (note). 
1  Compw  with/-**!..  **L  111.  P.  3S*.  ^ 
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progressions  which  might  well  have  passed  on- 
censured  in  the  far  later  days  of  Palestrina. 
The  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  34th  bars1  are  in 
Strict  Two-Part  Counterpoint  of  the  First  and 
Second  Order,  of  irreproachable  purity.1  But, 
in  passing  from  the  9th  to  the  10th,  and  from 
the  13th  to  the  14th  bars,  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  First  Cardinal  Rule  '  results  in  the  form- 
ation of  Consecutive  Fifths  between  the  First 
and  Third  Cantus  Parts,  in  the  one  case,  and 
between  the  Second  and  Fourth  CantuB,  in  the 
other.  The  same  Rule  is  broken,  between  Cantus 
II,  and  Bass  us  I,  in  passing  from  bar  1 7  to  bar 
18;  and,  in  bars  37,  38,  39,  a  similar  infraction 
of  the  Rule  produces  no  less  than  three  Con- 
secutive Fifths  between  Cantus  I,  and  Bassos  II. 
Between  bars  29  and  30,  Cantus  I  and  II  sing 
Consecutive  Unisons ;  and  the  error  is  repeated, 
between  bars  33, 34,  by  Cantus  II  and  Cantos  III, 
simultaneously  with  Consecutive  Fifths  between 
both  these  Parts  and  Cantua  I.  Similar  faults 
are  repeated,  as  the  Rota  proceeds,  with  per- 
sistent regularity. 

Now,  the  smooth  progressions  shown  in  the 
4th,  8th,  and  34th  bars,  are  as  stringently  for- 
bidden in  the  Diaphonia  of  the  nth  and  12th 
centuries,  as  the  Consecutive  Fifths  in  bars  37, 
38,  and  39,  are  in  the  Counterpoint  of  the  15th 
and  16th,  or  even  in  that  of  the  14th  century. 
To  which  of  these  epochs,  then,  are  we  to  refer 
the  Rota  ?  The  peculiarity  of  the  Part- Writing 
clearly  affords  os  no  means  whatever  of  answer- 
ing the  question,  bat  is  calculated  rather  to  mis- 
lead than  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  point  at 
issue. 

3.  Turning  from  the  Part- Writing  to  the  Me- 
lody, we  find  this  pervaded  by  a  freedom  of  rhythm, 
a  merry  graceful  swing,  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  any  kind  of  Polyphonic  Music  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Fa  lat  peculiar  to  the  later  decads  of 
the  1 6th  century— to  which  decads  no  critic  has 
ever  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  refer  the  Rota. 
But,  this  flowing  rhythm  is  not  at  all  in  advance 
of  many  a  Folk-Song  of  quite  unfathomable 
antiquity.  The  merry  grace  of  a  popular 
melody  is  no  proof  of  its  late  origin.  The 
dates  of  such  melodies  are  so  uncertain,  that 
the  element  of  Chronology  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  eliminated  from  the  history  of 
the  earlier  forms  of  National  Music.  In  most 
cases,  the  original  Poetry  and  Music  owed  their 
origin,  in  all  probability,  to  the  same  heart  and 
voice.  The  melodies  were  not  composed,  but 
inspired.  If  the  verses  to  which  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  existence  were  light  and  trip- 
ping, so  were  they.  If  the  verses  were  gloomy, 
the  melodies  naturally  corresponded  with  them. 
And,  because  their  authors,  however  onskilled 
they  might  be  in  the  Theory  of  Mosio,  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  hearing  Church  Melodies 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  they  naturally 
in  most  cases,  to  the  tonality  of  those 
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venerable  scales.  We  believe  the  Melody  of  the 
Rota  to  be  an  inspiration  of  this  kind — a  Folk- 
Song,  pur  ti  simple,  in  the  Transposed  Ionian 
Mode,  owing  its  origin  to  the  author  either  of 
the  English  or  the  Latin  verses  to  which  it  is 
wedded. 

Now,  some  Folk-Songs  of  great  antiquity 
possess  the  rare  and  very  curious  peculiarity  of 
ailing  into  Canon  of  their  own  accord.  An 
old  version  of  '  Drops  of  brandy '  forms  a  very 
fair  Canon  in  the  unison  for  two  voices.  In  the 
days  of  Madame  Stock hausen,  three  independent 
Swiss  melodies  were  accidentally  found  to  fit 
together  in  the  same  way,  and  were  actually 
published  in  the  form  of  an  English  Round, 
which  soon  became  very  popular. 

The  melody  of  the  Rota — if  we  are  right  in 
believing  it  to  be  a  genuine  Folk-Song — possesses 
this  quality  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  What 
more  probable,  then,  than  that  a  light-hearted 
young  Postulant  should  troll  it  forth,  on  some 
bright  May-morning,  during  the  hour  of  recrea- 
tion ?  That  a  second  Novice  should  chime  in,  a 
little  later  f  That  the  effect  of  the  Canon  should 
be  noticed,  admired,  and  experimented  upon,  until 
the  Brethren  found  that  four  of  them  could  sing 
the  tune,  one  after  the  other,  in  very  pleasaut 
Harmony  T  There  must  have  been  many  a 
learned  Discantor  at  Reading,  capable  of  modi- 
fying a  note  or  two  of  the  melody,  here  and 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it*  phrases  fit 
the  more  smoothly  together.  So  learned  a  mu- 
sician would  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
adding  the  pet,  as  a  support  to  the  whole — and 
the  thing  was  done.  The  Harmony  suggested, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  a  veritable  '  Dutch  Con- 
cert,' became  a  Round,  or  Canon,  of  the  kind 
proved,  by  Mr.  Chappell's  opportune  discovery 
of  the  Latin  pun  [see  vol.  iii.  p.  768a],  to  have 
been  already  familiar  to  English  ears ;  for  which 
very  reason  it  was  all  the  more  likely,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  to  have  been  indebted  for  its 
confection  to  a  happy  accident. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is,  of  coarse,  purely 
hypothetical.  We  do  not,  however,  make  it 
with  the  intention  of  evading  a  grave  chrono- 
logical difficulty  by  a  mere  idle  guess.  The 
influence  exercised,  by  the  point  we  are  consider- 
ing, upon  the  history  of  Medieval  Music  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Early  English  School  in 
particular,  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  the 
element  of  conjecture  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place  in  any  chain  of  reasoning  professing  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  an  enigma  which  has  puz- 
zled the  beet  Musical  Antiquaries  of  the  age. 
We  venture,  therefore,  to  propose  no  conjectural 
theory,  but  simply  to  epitomise  the  results  of  a 
long  course  of  study  which  has  rendered  the 
Reading  MS.  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own 
handwriting;  submitting  it  to  our  readers  with 
all  possible  deliberation,  as  a  means  of  accounting 
for  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Rota  which  would 
otherwise  remain  inexplicable.  It  accounts  for 
a  freedom  of  melody  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  that  attained  by  the  best  Polyphonists  of 
the  1 5th  century,  whether  in  the  Flemish  or 
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Italian  School.   It  accounts  for  the  transcription, 
in  s  handwriting  of  the  13th  century,  of  pro- 
gressions which  were  not  sanctioned  by  scholastic 
authority  until  the  15th  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  admixture,  with  these,  of  other  progres- 
sion*, which,  in  the  15th  century,  would  have 
been  peremptorily  forbidden;  in  other  words, 
it  accounts  for  simultaneous  obedience  to  two 
distinct  Codes  of  Law  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other ;  two  systems  of  Part-Writing  which 
never  were,  and  never  could,  by  any  possibility 
be,  rimultaneously  enforced— viz.  the  Law  of  Coun- 
terpoint, which,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
Wade  the  approach  to  a  Perfect  Concord  in 
Similar  Motion ;  and  that  of  Diaphonia,  which, 
m  the  nth  and  12th,  practically  enjoined  it, 
by  employing  no  other  Intervals  than  doubled 
Fourths,  Fifths,  and  Octaves.  It  accounts  for  the 
erasures  to  which  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion; placing  them  in  the  light  of  improvements, 
rather  than  that  of  necessary  corrections.  More- 
over, it  accounts,  with  still  greater  significance, 
for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  absence  of  a  whole 
army  of  familiar  progressions,  conventional  forms 
of  ornamentation,  Cadences  true,  false,  plain, 
diminished,  modal,  or  medial,  and  of  Licences  in- 
numerable, which,  after  the  substitution  of  Coun- 
terpoint for  Discant,  never  failed  to  present  them- 
selves, at  every  turn,  in  Polyphonic  compositions 
of  every  kind,  produced  in  every  School  in  Eu- 
rope.  These  anomalies  have  not  been  accounted 
fcr  by  any  critic  who  has  hitherto  treated  the 
subject  Yet,  surely,  those  who  doubt  the  antiquity 
of  the  Rota,  on  the  ground  of  its  advanced  construc- 
tion, owe  us  some  explanation  as  to  the  presence 
of  this  advanced  style  in  certain  passages  only. 
We  sorely  need  some  information  as  to  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  piece  was  written  in  three 
distinct  styles:  two,  of  part-writing,  separated  by 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  centuries,  at  least ; 
aod  one,  of  melody,  which,  if  not  the  result  of  an 
inspired  Folk-Song,  of  remotest  antiquity,  must 
bring  us  down  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  in- 
vention of  Monodia  in  the  17th  century.  Our 
theory,  if  admissible  at  all,  explains  ail  these 
things.    A  learned  Musician,  deliberately  in- 
tending to  write  a  Canon  for  six  voices,  would, 
bad  he  lived  in  the  13th  century,  have  adopted 
the  style  observable  in  bars  37,  38,  and  39,  as  that 
of  the  entire  composition.    Another,  flourishing 
in  the  15th  century,  would  have  confined  himself 
to  that  shown  in  bars  4,  6.  8,  and  24.  But, 
though  the  later  tarant  would  never  have  passed 
the  Fifths  and  Octaves,  the  earlier  one,  had  he 
po**es»ed  sufficient  natural  genius  to  enable  him 
to  rise  above  the  pedantry  of  the  age,  would 
aurely  have  excused  a  great  deal  of  what  he 
cnsidered,  and  taught,  to  be  licence.  Finding 
that  a  Popular  Melody  of  the  day  fitted  together, 
fa  certain  places,  in  a — to  his  ear— delightful 
accession  of  similar  Perfect  Concords,  he  would 
•urely  have  forgiven  certain  other  passages  which 
defied  his  rules,  but,  judged  by  his  natural  in- 
stinct, did  not  'sound  bad.'    Whether  John  of 
Fomsete  did  really  construct  the  Rota  on  this 
principles,  or  not,  we  can  never  know  for  cer- 
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tain :  but,  since  the  accident  we  have  suggested 
certainly  has  happened,  and  been  turned  to 
advantage  in  other  cases,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it  may 
have  happened  before,  in  that  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

The  fact  that  no  other  English  Rota  of  equal 
antiquity  with  this  has  as  yet  been  brought  to 
light,  proves  nothing.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  can  find  no  similar  examples,  but,  that  even 
this  one  should  have  escaped  the  wholesale 
destruction  which  devastated  our  Cathedral  and 
Monastic  Libraries,  first,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII,  and  afterwards,  during  the 
course  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Reading  MS.,  though  it 
contains  only  one  Rota,  contains  no  less  than 
three  Latin  Antiphona,  two  for  three  Voices, 
and  one  for  *four;  and  that  the  Chaucer  MS  ," 
of  very  little  later  date,  contains  several  Compo- 
sitions for  two  Voices,  all  tending  to  prove  the 
early  date  at  which  the  Art  of  Polyphonic  Com- 
position was  cultivated  in  England.' 

These  suggestions  are  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inviting  discussion  ;  and,  should  any 
new  light  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  article 

on  VlLLANELLA.  [W.S.R.] 

SUPERTONIC.  The  second  note  of  the  scale 
upwards,  as  D  in  the  key  of  C.  It  is  brought 
into  much  prominence  in  modern  music  as  the 
dominant  note  of  the  dominant  key.  The  strong 
tendency  to  find  the  chief  balance  and  antithesis 
in  that  key,  and  to  introduce  the  second  subject 
of  a  movement  in  it,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to 
make  for  that  point  even  in  the  progress  of  a 
period,  necessarily  throws  much  stress  upon  the 
root-note  of  the  harmony  which  leads  most 
directly  to  its  tonic  harmony,  and  this  is  the  domi- 
nant of  the  new  key  or  eupertonic  of  the  original 
one.  It  has  consequently  become  so  familiar, 
that  its  major  chord  and  the  chord  of  the  minor 
seventh  built  upon  it,  although  chromatic,  are 
freely  used  as  part  of  the  original  key,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  inference  of  modulation  which 
they  originally  carried.  Some  theorists  recognise 
these  chords  as  part  of  the  harmonic  complement 
of  the  key,  and  consequently  derive  Beveral  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  familiar  chromatic  com- 
binations from  the  supertonic  root.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SUPPE,  VON,  known  as  Franz  vox  Scppb, 
the  German  Offenbach,  of  Belgian  descent,  though 
his  family  for  two  generations  bad  lived  at 
Cremona,  was  born  at  Spalato,  or  on  board  ship 
near  it,  April  18,  1820,  and  his  full  baptismal 
name  is  Francesco  Ezechielb  Ermeneqildo 
Cavaliekb  Soppb  Demelli.  His  taste  for  music 
developed  early.    At  1 1  he  learned  the  flute,  at 

ismtoI.  m.  j>.27o,u 

»  Arundel  MS8.  Ko.         Bee  toI.  UL  p.  The  Homelier 

KB.  It  certainly  no  older  than  this,  and  probably  not  to  old. 

>  Foe  broke,  la  hie  1  British  Jfonachitm '  (toI.  II.  p.  1131.  tells  us  that 
the  Song  of  the  Anglo-8aiun  Monks  consisted  of  a  method  of  figure!  e 
Discant.  In  which  the  various  Voice*,  following  one  another,  lttjre 
perpetual!;  repeating  different  words,  at  the  same  time.   Surely,  this 
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13  harmony,  and  at  15  produced  a  man  at  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Zara.  His  father,  however, 
had  other  views  for  him,  and  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Padua.  But  music  asserted 
itself ;  he  learned  from  Cigala  and  Ferrari,  and 
wrote  incessantly.  At  this  moment  his  father 
died,  the  mother  settled  in  Vienna,  where  Fran- 
cesco joined  her;  and  after  a  little  hesitation 
between  teaching  Italian,  practising  medicine, 
and  following  music,  he  decided  on  the  last, 
got  lessons  from  Seyfried,  and  obtained  a  gra- 
tuitous post  as  Conductor  at  the  Josephstadt 
theatre.  This  was  followed  by  better  engage- 
ments at  Pressburg  and  Baden,  and  then  at  the 
theatres  an-der-Wien,  Quai,  and  Leopoldstadt 
in  Vienna,  with  the  last-named  of  which  he 
is  still  connected.  His  work  at  these  houses, 
though  for  long  mere  patching  and  adding,  was 
excellent  practice,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  more 
independent  things.  In  1844  a  '  SommeniachU- 
traum,'  founded  on  Shakspeare,  and  composed 
by  him,  is  mentioned  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  '  Der 
Kramer  und  sein  Commis'  followed.  In  1847 
he  was  at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien  and  (Aug.  7) 
brought  out  a  piece, '  Das  Madchen  vom  Lande 
(The  country  girl),  which  met  with  wild  success. 
Ten  years  later  (Jan.  8,  1858)  a  Singspiel, 
*  Paragraph  3.'  spread  his  fame  into  North  Ger- 
many, and  from  that  time  a  stream  of  pieces 
flowed  from  his  pen.  His  works  are  said  by  the 
careful  Wurzbach1  to  reach  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  2  grand  operas,  165  farces,  comediettas, 
and  vaudevilles,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  Mass  (  'Mi»*a 
dalmatica,'  Spina,  1877),  a  Requiem  produced  at 
Zara  in  i860  under  the  title  of  'L'estremo  Giu- 
dizio'  etc.,  etc.  A  list  of  49  of  his  operatic  pieces 
is  given  by  Wurzbach,  but  a  few  only  are  dated. 
Another  list  of  21  is  given  by  Batka  in  Pougin's 
supplement  to  F^tis,  but  the  titles  are  French, 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  the  dates  agree.  Some 
of  the  pieces  are  mere  parodies,  as  '  Tannen- 
hauser,'  '  Dinorah,  oder  die  Turnerfahrt  nach 
Hlltteldorf.'  One,  '  Franz  Schubert,'  is  founded 
on  the  life  of  Schubert,  and  contains  five  of  his 
songs.  The  only  pieces  of  Suppe's  known  out 
of  Germany  are  '  Fatinitza.'  produced  at  Vienna, 
Jan.  5, 1876  ;  at  the  Alhambra.  London,  June  20, 
1878,  and  at  the  Nouveautes,  Paris,  March  1879; 
and  'Boccaccio,' which  was  brought  out  in  London, 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  April  22,  1882.  The 
overture  to  1  Dichter  und  Bauer,'  the  only  one  of 
his  overtures  known  in  England,  must  be  his 
most  popular  work  abroad,  since  it  has  been 
arranged  for  no  less  than  59  different  combina- 
tions of  instruments,  all  published  by  Aibl  of 
Munich.  It  is  a  stock  piece  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
repertoire.  [G.] 

SURIANO.  [See  Soriano,  vol.  til.  p.  638.] 
SURMAN,  Joseph,  born  1803,  son  of  a  dis- 
senting minister  at  Chesham,  became  a  music 
copyist,  tenor  chorister,  and  clerk  at  a  dissenters' 
chapel.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Sacred  i 
Harmonic  Society  in  1832  he  was  appointed 
ita  conductor.   In  1838  he  became  music  pub- 
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lisher,  chiefly  of  sacred  music  in  separate  parts. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Melophonic  Society.  In  184  a  he  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  Worcester  Festival.  An 
inquiry  by  a  special  committee  into  his  official 
conduct  as  agent  for  and  conductor  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  having  resulted  in  an  unanim- 
ously adverse  report,  he  was  removed  from  his 
office,  Feb.  15,  1848.  He  then  attempted  the 
formation  of  the  *  London  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety,' but  failing  to  obtain  sufficient  members 
carried  on  concerts  in  the  society's  name  at  his 
own  expense  for  7  or  8  years.  Surman  died 
Jan.  20,  1871.  [W.H.H.] 

SUSANNA.  An  oratorio  in  three  parts,  by 
Handel ;  the  author  of  the  words  is  not  known. 
The  overture  was  begun  on  July  n,  1748,  a 
month  after  the  completion  of  'Solomon,'  and  the 
work  was  finished  on  the  24th  of  the  following 
month.    It  was  produced  during  the  season  of 

1749-  [C] 
SUSATO.    [See  Ttlmait] 

SUSPENSION  is  the  process  of  arresting  the 
conjunct  motion  of  one  or  more  parts  for  a  time, 
while  the  rest  of  the  components  of  the  chord 
proceed  one  step  onwards,  and  thereby  come  to 
represent  a  different  root.  The  part  which  is 
stayed  in  this  manner  commonly  produces  dis- 
sonance, which  is  relieved  by  its  then  passing  on 
to  the  position  it  would  have  naturally  occupied 
sooner  had  the  motion  of  the  parts  been  simul- 
taneous. Thus  in  the  progression  of  the  chord 
of  the  Dominant  seventh  to  Tonic  harmony  (a), 
the  part  which  takes  the  upper  noto  (or  seventh) 
can  be  delayed  and  made  to  follow  into  its  position 
after  the  rest  of  the  chord  has  moved,  as  in  (6), 
thereby  producing  a  fourth  in  place  of  a  third 
for  a  time.  Similarly  the  fifth,  or  the  fifth  and 
third,  can  be  suspended,  producing  a  ninth,  or  a 
ninth  and  seventh,  against  the  tonic  note ;  and 
the  dissonant  effect  is  similarly  relieved  by  their 
passing  on  to  their  normal  position  in  the  chord 
afterwards,  as  in  (c).  In  all  such  cases  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  note  in  the  part  whose  motion 
is  suspended  is  called  the  '  Preparation,'  as  in 
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the  first  chord  of  (b)  and  of  (c) ;  the  moment  of 
dissonance  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the  other 
parts,  is  called  the  '  Percussion  '  of  the  discord, 
and  the  release  of  the  dissonance,  when  the  part 
proceeds  to  its  natural  place  in  the  harmony,  is 
called  the  *  Resolution.' 

Suspension  was  among  the  very  first  methods 
discovered  by  the  early  harmonists  for  introducing 
dissonance  into  their  music.  In  the  earliest  times 
composers  depended  chiefly  upon  the  different 
degrees  and  qualities  of  consonances — sixths, 
thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves— to  obtain  the  necessary 
effects  of  contrast  between  one  musical  moment 
and  another.  Then,  when,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  something  stronger  wa<  required,  it  was 
found  in  this  process  of  1 
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time  it  was  used  very  sparingly,  and  composers  | 
required  no  more  than  the  least  dissonant  forms  to 
any  oat  their  purposes.  For  a  long  while,  mo  ra- 
wer, all  discords  appeared  to  the  early  writers 
as  no  more  than  artificial  manipulations  of  the 
notion  of  the  parts  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  use  of  such  means  that  they  even  learnt 
to  use  some  discords,  which  are  at  the  present 
<uy  looked  upon  in  a  totally  different  light.  About 
die  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  they  began  to 
realise  that  there  was  a  radical  difference  in  the 
character  and  constitution  of  certain  groups  of  dis- 
cords, and  to  use  at  least  one  freely  as  an  inde- 
pendent or  fundamental  combination.  From  that 
time  discords  began  to  be  classified,  instinctively, 
into  definite  groups.  Certain  of  the  lees  dissonant 
combinations  have  in  course  of  time  been  grouped 
into  a  special  class,  which  is  freed  from  the  obli- 
gation of  being  prepared,  and  thereby  loses  one 
of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  suspension. 
These  are  the  Dominant  discords  of  the  minor 
KTenth  and  major  and  minor  ninths ;  certain 
corresponding  chromatic  chords  on  Tonic  and 
Sopertonic  roots,  which  have  been  naturally  affi- 
liated upon  the  key;  and  the  chord  sometimes 
known  as  that  of  the  added  sixth.  Another  class 
his  been  created  by  some  theorists,  which  is  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  class  of  suspen- 
sions; if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  suspensions 
sikrhtly  disguised.  These  are  the  discords  which 
are  arrived  at  by  the  same  process  of  staying  or 
suspending  the  motion  of  a  part,  but  which  are 
distinguished  by  further  motion  of  the  other  parts 
simultaneously  with  the  resolution  of  the  discord, 
thereby  condensing  two  motions  into  one ;  as  in 
(rf)  and  (e).  When  treated  in  this  manner  the 
chords  are  described  by  some  theorists  as  '  Pre- 
pared discords.'    The  province  of  suspensions 

appears  by  this  process  to  have  been  reduced, 
bat  what  was  lost  by  the  process  of  classification 
has  been  amply  made  up  by  the  invention  of  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms. 

About  the  time  that  composers  first  began  to 
realise  the  character  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
they  also  began  to  use  a  greater  variety  and  a 
hardier  description  of  suspensions.  The  earliest 
experiments  of  note  in  both  directions  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  same  man,  namely 
Monteverde.  Since  his  time  the  progress  has 
been  tolerably  constant  in  one  direction  ;  for  the 
tendency  to  look  for  fresh  and  more  vivid  points 
of  contrast  necessarily  leads  to  the  use  of  sus- 
pensions of  more  complicated  and  harsher  char- 
acter. At  the  present  time  the  varieties  of  possible 
luspensions  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  absurd  to  endeavour  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  them,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  list  of  possible 


combinations  of  sounds.  But  if  the  principle  be 
properly  understood,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
more  than  illustrative  examples;  for  the  like 
rules  apply  to  all ;  and  their  kinds  are  only 
limited  by  the  degree  of  harshness  considered 
admissible,  and  by  the  possibility  of  adequate 
and  intelligible  resolution.  Classical  authority 
not  only  exists  for  a  great  variety  of  chromatic 
suspensions,  often  derived  from  no  stronger  basis 
than  a  combination  of  chromatic  passing  or  orna- 
mental notes ;  but  also  for  remarkable  degrees  of 
dissonance.  Beethoven  for  instance,  in  the  Bb 
Quartet,  op.  1 30,  used  the  suspended  fourth  to- 
gether with  the  third  on  which  it  is  to  resolve, 
and  put  the  latter  at  the  top,  and  the  former  at 
the  bottom  (/);  and  Bach  supplies  many  ex- 
amples of  similar  character.  Certain  simple  rules 
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rffr  

are  almost  invariably  observed — such  as  that  the 
moment  of  percussion  shall  fall  upon  the  strong 
beat  of  the  bar :  and  that  the  progression  shall 
not  imply  a  violation  of  rules  against  consecutive 
perfect  concords,  which  would  occur  if  the  arti- 
ficial suspension  of  the  part  were  removed,  as 

Composers  early  discovered  a  means  of  varying 
the  character  of  the  process  by  interpolating 
notes  between  the  sounding  of  the  discord  ana 
its  resolution,  as  in  (A).    Instances  are  also  to 


be  found  in  which  some  such  forms  were  used  as 
sufficient  to  constitute  resolution  without  arriving  . 
at  the  normal  note, — habit  and  familiarity  with 
a  particular  form  of  motion  leading  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  conventional  formula  in  place  of  the 
actual  solution.  The  following  examples  from 
Corelli's  1st  Sonata  of  opera  ada  and  5th  of 
opera  4U  are  clear  illustrations. 


This  particular  device  is  characteristic  rather  of 
the  early  period  of  harmonic  music  up  to  Corelli's 
time  than  of  a  later  period.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  Schumann  s  variations  for  two  piano- 
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fortes  is  characteristic  of  modern  uses  of  combined 
and  chromatic  suspension,  and  also  of  interpola- 
tion of  notes  between  percussion  and  resolution. 

(m)  jtt  Plana, 
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Some  theorists  distinguish  the  combinations  which 
resolve  upwards  from  those  that  resolve  down- 
wards, styling  the  former  Retardations.  [See 
Retardation;  Harmony.]  [C.H.HP.] 

SVENDSEN,  Johan  Skvebin,  was  born  Sept. 
30,  1840,  at  Christiania,  where  his  father  was 
a  military  band-master.  At  the  age  of  1 1  he 
wrote  his  first  composition  for  the  violin.  When 
15  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  soon  became 
band-master.  Even  at  that  age  he  played  with 
considerable  skill  flute,  clarinet,  and  violin.  lie 
soon  left  the  army,  and  worked  during  the  next 
few  years  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Christiania 
theatre,  and  at  a  dancing  academy,  for  which  he 
arranged  some  Etudes  by  Paganini  and  Kreutzer 
for  dancing.  A  strong  desire  to  travel  drove 
him,  at  21,  on  a  roving  tour  over  a  great  part  of 
Sweden  and  North  Germany.  Two  years  after, 
being  in  Liibeck  in  extremely  reduced  circum- 
stances, he  fortunately  met  with  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Consul  Herr  Leche,  whose  interest 
he  gained,  and  who  shortly  after  obtained  a 
stipend  for  him  from  Charles  XV.  to  enable  him 
to  perfect  himself  as  a  violinist ;  but  being  soon 
afterwards  attacked  with  paralysis  in  the  band, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  bow  for  com- 
position. He  came  to  Leipzig  in  1863,  and  his 
works  being  already  known  there,  he  was  placed 
in  the  finishing  class  of  the  Conservatorium,  re- 
ceiving, however,  instruction  in  elementary  theory 
of  music,  which  he  had  never  been  taught.  His 
instructors  were  Hauptmann,  David,  Richter, 
and  Reinecke,  of  whom  he  considers  that  he 
owes  most  to  the  first.  Whilst  in  Leipzig  he 
wrote  a  Quartet  in  A,  an  Octet  and  a  Quintet, 
all  for  strings ;  Quartets  for  male  voices  ;  and  a 
Symphony  in  D.  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
period  is  both  characteristic  and  authentic.  On 
hearing  that  his  octet  had  been  played  with 
great  success  by  the  students,  Reinecke  asked 
to  see  it ;  be  declined,  however,  to  suggest  any 
improvements  in  so  splendid  a  work,  but  re- 
marked somewhat  sarcastically,  'The  next  thing 
will  be  a  symphony,  I  suppose.'    Barely  a  week 
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after  Svendsen  laid  his  Symphony  in  D  before  his 
astonished  instructor. 

On  leaving  Leipzig  in  1867  be  received  the 
great  honorary  medal  of  the  Academy.  After 
travelling  in  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Norway, 
Svendsen  went  in  1S68  to  Paris.  The  French 
Empire  was  then  at  its  zenith,  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  capital  of  France  influenced  the  com- 
poser to  a  very  great  extent.  Whilst  there, 
he  played  in  Musard's  orchestra,  and  at  the 
Odeon,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Wilhelmine  Szarvady,  De  Beriot,  Vieuxtempa, 
and  Leonard.  He  arranged  the  incidental  music 
to  Coppee's  '  Le  passant,'  in  which  both  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Agar  performed,  but  on  the 
whole  his  Paris  productions  were  few — a  Con- 
certo for  violin  in  A,  and  orchestral  arrangements 
of  studies  by  Liszt  and  Schubert ;  he  also  began 
'Sigurd  Slembe,'  the  overture  to  a  Norwegian 
drama  of  that  name.  He  left  Paris  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1870  for  Leipzig,  where 
he  had  been  offered  the  conductorship  of  the 
well-known  Euterpe  concerts,  which  however 
were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  war.  At  a 
great  musical  festival  at  Weimar,  in  the  same 
year,  he  first  met  Liszt  and  Tausig,  and  his 
octet  was  played  by  a  party  containing  David, 
Hehnesberger,  Grtitzmacher,  and  Hechmann,  with 
great  approbation.  Early  in  the  following  year 
his  Symphony  in  D  was  performed  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  and  his  fame  as  a  composer  esta- 
blished. He  composed  in  that  year  his  Concerto 
for  cello  in  D.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to 
America  to  be  married  to  an  American  lady, 
whom  he  had  met  in  Paris,  and  returned  the 
same  year  to  Leipzig,  where,  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  undertook  the  leadership  of  the  Euterpe 
concerts  for  one  year.  There  he  finished  the 
overture  to  'Sigurd  Slembe,'  which  was  played 
at  the  Euterpe  then,  and  in  the  following  year 
at  the  musical  festival  at  Cassel,  where  Liszt 
was  present,  and  both  times  with  great  success. 
This  year  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in 
Svendsen's  life,  since  in  it  he  met  Wagner  at 
Bayreuth,  and  soon  became  his  intimate  associate. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  Wagner's  music  and  ideas.  In 
Wagner's  house  he  met  the  Countess  Nesselrode, 
who  formed  a  warm  friendship  for  the  Norwegian 
composer,  and  whose  talents  and  experience  be- 
came of  great  benefit  to  him.  In  Bayreuth  some 
of  his  happiest  days  were  spent,  and  it  was 
during  this  stay  he  composed  his  Carnaval  a 
Paris,  a  charming  composition  which  depicts  with 

'  great  force  the  varied  aspects  of  the  capital  of 
pleasure.  The  longing  to  see  his  country  after 
an  interval  of  so  many  years  made  him  disregard 
various  tempting  offers,  and  he  left  Bayreuth  for 

!  home.   For  the  next  fivo  years  he  was  conductor 

I  of  the  Christiania  Musical  Association  and  teacher 
of  composition,  and  composed  comparatively  few 

I  works,  which  mAy  be  explained  by  the  unfor- 
tunate want  of  pecuniary  independence.  The 
pieces  of  this  period  are : — Funeral  march  for 
Charles  XV ;  '  Zorahayde,'  a  legend  for  orchestra ; 
Coronation  march  of  Oscar  II,  and  a  Polonaise  in 
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E  for  the  same  occasion  ;  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  a 
fan  tasie  for  orchestra;  four  Norwegian  rhapsodies; 
arrangements  of  some  Norwegian,  Swedish  and 
Icelandio  ballads  for  orchestra ;  and  his  chef- 
tfceuvre,  a  symphony  in  Bb.  In  1874  his  labours 
found  some  appreciation  from  bis  oountrymen  in 
the  shape  of  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Storthing, 
and  several  decorations  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king.  After  fire  years  of  hard  work,  he  was 
enabled  once  more  to  proceed  abroad.  In  1877 
be  revisited  Leiprig,  and  conducted  a  new  work 
at  the  Gewandhaus ;  went  thence  to  Munich, 
and  eventually  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.  In  1878  he  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  met  Sarasate,  who  assisted  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  quartet,  quintet,  and 
octet.  From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
be  stayed  until  1880,  during  which  time  his 
works  were  several  times  performed — as  also  at 
Angers,  where  the  post  of  conductor  was  offered 
him  by  the  Musical  Association.  But  Svendsen, 
true  to  his  resolution  to  return  home,  refused 
this  lucrative  appointment,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  we  again  find  him  in  his  old  post 
as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Association  in  Chris- 
tiania,  in  which  capacity  he  has  since  acted. 
Daring  the  last  few  years  be  has  produced  only 
some  minor  compositions,  besides  arranging  for 
orchestra  several  studies  by  foreign  composers. 

Svendsen's  music  is  all  of  very  high  character, 
remarkable  for  strong  individuality,  conciseness, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  national  or  Scandi- 
navian ;  as  well  as  for  an  elaborate  finish  strictly 
in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  great 
masters.  Of  these  there  is,  however,  only  one 
whose  influence  can  be  traced  in  bis  compositions, 
namely  Beethoven.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cosmo- 
politan composers  of  the  age. 

His  printed  works  are  as  follow  : — 

13.  Sjmphoorno.tbil*. 
18.  Cameral  dee  artlitet  Nor- 

■sjliaa 

17.  Bhnpsodie  Not 

1.  (or  oreh. 

18.  Overture  to 
Juliet. 

19.  Rhapsodic  Norveglenne  do. 
1 

V>.  Scandinavian  tin  arranged 

for  string  quartet. 
XI. 22.  Rhapsodic*  Norr.  giennes 

no*.  8.  i. 
S3.  TWt  tongs,  French  and  Ger- 
man, for  to  Ice  and  1'F. 
M.  Four  do..  French  and  Nor- 
wegian, do. 
23.  Romance  by   Popper,  ar» 
ranged  for  cello  and  PP. 

violin  and 


Op.l.  Rtrlncqoartet.tr,  A  ml 
J.  Songs  for  men'i  volcet. 
t.  Octetforitrlngslo  A 
4.  Symphony  In  D. 
ft.  String  quintet  In  C. 
a  Concerto  for   TioUn  and 

orcb.  In  A. 
7.  Do.  for  cello  and  ureh.  In  D 


taOto 
1  of 


and 


a.  Camera)  a  Pari*,  tor  oreh. 

10.  Funeral  march  lor  Charles 

IV. 

11.  Zersbayde.  legend  for 

12.  Polonaise  for  oreh. 

13.  Coronation  mart 

U. 


oreh.  mO.  rp^ 

SVENDSEN,  Oluf,  a  distinguished  flute- 
player,  born  in  Christian ia  April  19,  183a.  He 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  playing  from  his  father, 
a  musician;  when  1  a  years  old  played  the  flute 
in  small  orchestras;  and  at  14  was  engaged  as 
first  flute  in  the  Christiania  theatre.  In  1851 
he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  took  lessons  from 
Nils  Petersen,  then  a  flute-player  there.  In 
1853  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels, 
where  he  studied  for  two  years,  after  which  he 
engaged  by  Jullien  for  his  Concerts  in  Lon- 
.   In  September,  1856,  he  joined  the  Band 


of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  1858.  In  1861  Svendsen 
was  appointed  first  flute  in  the  Queen's  private 
band,  and  the  same  year  joined  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra.  He  was  ten  years  in  the  orchestra 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre ;  and  since  1 867  has 
been  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  is  well  known  as  a  solo- 
player  throughout  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  France.  [G.] 
SWEELINCK  of  8WELINCK,1  Jan  Pu> 
TERS200H,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  organist*,  was 
born  of  a  Deventer  family  in  the  summer  of  156a* 
His  father, « Mr.  Pieter/  was  organist  of  the  Old 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  which  place  disputes  with 
Deventer  the  honour  of  having  given  the  son 
birth.1  Of  Sweelinck's  boyhood  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  taught  by  Jacob  Buyck 
(Buchius)  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Church.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  was  sent  to  Venioe  to 
study  music  under  Zarlino  and  Gabrieli ;  but 
with  this  is  connected  a  mistake  of  old  stand- 
ing, which  places  his  birth  in  1540,  a  a  years 
too  early.*  Now,  as  we  know  that  he  was  in 
Holland  from  1577,  at  latest,  onwards,  it  be- 
comes barely  credible  that  the  lad  of  1 5  could 
have  followed  the  instruction  of  the  Venetian 
masters  to  any  important  extent ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  whole  story  is  based  upon  the  close  study 
which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  devoted  to 
those  of '  the  apostle  of  musical  *  science,'  whose 
'  Istituzioni  barmoniche '  he  translated.1  Some 
time  between  1577  and  1581  Sweelinck  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  organistahip  previously  held  by 
his  father  (who  died  in  1573);  and  this  post  he 
filled  until  his  death,  Oct.  16,  1621.  For  a 
generation  he  was  the  glory  of  Amsterdam. 
When  he  played  the  organ  there,  says  a  contem- 
porary, *  there  was  a  wonderful  concourse  every 
day  ;  every  one  was  proud  to  have  known,  seen, 
heard  the  'man.'  And  when  he  died  it  was 
the  greatest  of  Dutch  poets,  Vondel,  who  wrote 
his  epitaph,  and  surnamed  him  '  Phoenix  of 
Music'  He  must  also  have  been  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  society  of  Amsterdam,  then  in  its 

I  Of  the  •area  or  mora  ways  In  which  the  name  U  spelled,  theat 
two  hare  the  warrant  of  the  musician's  own  signature.  The  Oermana 
of  the  time  aaem  to  bare  naturalised  him  aa  Schwellng ;  In  Amster- 
dam be  we*  known  aa  plain  Jan  Pteteru. 

»  Deventer  la  consistently  mentioned  by  Sweelinck's  later  Mo- 
fTmphara;  bat  the  Amsterdam  claim  ha*  the  rapport  of  the  official 
entry  of  hla  marriage  there  In  ISM.  In  which  hia  birthplace  It  not 
Mated.  The  omission  was  the  rule  when  the  person  was  a  native  of 
Owelty.  Else  documentary  evidence  Is  equally  wanting  on  both  sides. 

t  The  correction  of  this  and  the  reat  of  the  mistakes  which  contuse 
■eery  single  dale  In  Sweelinck's  life  Is  due  to  the  essay  of  F.  H.  J. 
Tledeman, '  J.  P.  Sweelinck.  een  blo-blbllug raflschetkbets.'  published  . 
by  the  Vereenlflng  toot  Xederlandsche  Muilekgetchledenls  (Amster- 
dam. lrtTrt j.  which  supersedes  a  shorter  sketch  published  by  the  same 
writer  aa  an  Introduction  to  the  ' Begins  Coll'  In  IMP.  Both  are 
based  upon  a  biography,  which  remains  In  MS.  In  the  poucsstoo  of 
the  Vereenlging.  by  Robert  Elmer,  who  has  dona  good  service  by 
rescuing  the  work*  of  Sweelinck  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Oraue 
Kloster  at  Berlin. 

i  80  Zarlino  la  enUtled  by  hit  modern  biographer.  F.  CeJB,  '  Delia 
Vita  e  delle  Opera  del  I'rete  O.  Zarlino '  ( Venice  nag).  Neither  here 
nor  In  the  chapters  on  Zarlino  and  Andrea  Gabriel  I  contained  In  bit 
'  Storla  della  Muslca  Sacra.'  vol.  I.  p.  ]»  etc.  (Venice  ISM),  does  I'aJB 
take  any  notice  of  the  Dutch  scholar.  Nor  hare  I  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  bis  residence  at  Venice  In  the  MS.  collections  of 
S  Marco. 

8  MS.  at  Hamburg,  formerly  belonging  to  the  great  organlstRelncke. 

•  Sweertlus,  In  Tledeman.  p.  16.  Sweelinck's  portrait  at  Darmstadt 
rivet  hit  strong  Irregular  (natures  a  kindly  expression,  with  a  1 
of  sadness  In  tbem.  It  Is  reproduced  In  photograph  by  Mr. 
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greatest  brilliancy,  not  only  for  his  unmatched 
powers  as  an  organist,  but  also  for  bis  skill, 
fancy,  and  charming  versatility  on  the  clavi- 
cymbel.1  The  town  bought  him  for  public  service 
a  new  '  clavecimpbel '  from  Antwerp  at  a  cost  of 
aox3  gulden  ;  and  the  instrument  seems  to  have 
travelled  with  him  all  over  the  country.* 

What  was  published  however  by  Sweelinck  in 
his  life-time  was  entirely  vocal  music,  and  in- 
cludes—  besides  occasional  canons,  marriage- 
songs,  etc.,  his  'Chansons  francaises'  (3  parts, 
Antwerp,  1592-4),  'Rimes  francaises  et  itali- 
ennes  1  (Leyden  161 2),  and  the  great  collections 
of  sacred  musio  on  which,  with  his  organ  works, 
his  fame  chiefly  rests.  These  are  the  '  Pseaumes 
mis  en  musique'  for  4-8  voices  (published  in 
several  editions  at  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and 
Berlin),  and  the  'Cantiones  Sacrsa'  (Antwerp 
1619).  A  Regina  Cceli  from  the  latter,  3  Chan- 
sons, and  8  Psalms  in  6  parts  have  been  lately 
reprinted,  in  organ-score,  by  the  Association  for 
the  History  of  Dutch  Music  (pts.  i,  v,  vii,  and  vi ; 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1869-1877);  which  has 
also  published  for  the  first  time  seven  of  Swee- 
linck 8  organ  works'  (pt.  iii.)  (Vereknioinq.] 

The  psalms  make  an  interesting  link  between 
the  tranquillity  of  the  old  polyphonists  and  the 
rhythm  of  modern  music.  Formally  they  stand 
nearest  to  the  earlier  style,  but  the  strictness  of 
their  counterpoint,  the  abundance  of  imitation 
and  fugue  in  them,  does  not  hinder  a  general 
freedom  of  effect,  very  pure  and  full  of  melody, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  common  in  works  of 
the  time.  The  organ  pieces  are  also  historically 
of  signal  importance.  Though  they  may  not 
justify  the  claim  made  for  Sweelinck  as  'the 
founder  of  instrumental  music.'4  they  at  all 
events  present  the  first  known  example  of  an  in- 
dependent use  of  the  pedal  (entrusting  it  with  a 
real  part  in  a  fugue),  if  not  with  the  first  example 
of  a  completely  developed  organ-fugue. 

It  is  as  an  organist  and  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  organists  that  Sweelinck  had  most  influence, 
an  influence  which  made  itself  felt  through  the 
whole  length  of  northern  Germany.*  In  the  next 
generation  nearly  all  the  leading  organists  there 
had  been  his  scholars :  his  learning  and  method 
were  carried  by  them  from  Hamburg  to  Danzig. 
His  pupil  Scheidemann  handed  down  the  tradition 
to  the  great  Reincke  ' — himself  a  Dutchman — 
from  whom,  if  we  accept  a  statement  supported 
alike  by  unanimous  testimony  and  by  exhaustive 
analysis  of  their  works,  it  turned  to  find  its 
consummation  in  Sebastian  Bach.7  [R.L.P.] 


>  On  thU  he  wu  the  muter  of  Chrlatlna  ni  Krp.  the  famon* 
lutruift.  and  wife  of  the  more  faeaout  poet.  Pleter  Corntlluoon 
Huuft.  See  the  '  Bouwtteeneu '  or  the  Vereenlglng.  vol.  I.  pp.  13  f. 

*  Bee  an  anecdote  in  Baudartlu*.  '  X  emoryen,'  xUi.  p.  163 ;  cited 
by  Tledctnan.  p.  14. 

*  The  bibliography  of  Sweelinck  If  glren  at  length  by  Ttedeman, 
pp.  iS-  75.  To  lhl»  diould  be  added  virne  fupplemc tiUry  particular* 
communicated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  U.lje  In  the  '  Bouwiteeneu."  toI.  k.  pp. 


«  See  Kltner'f  preface  to  tbi  edition,  and  Ttedeman.  pp.  M  ff. 

•  The  wide  dlrtrlbutlon  of  hit  work*  li  ibown  by  early  tranvrlpti 
•aUtlng  In  the  BrltUh  Muaenm.  and  by  coplea  of  the 
printed  work*  preferred  In  the  Bibliotheqoe  Rationale, 
enough  not  a  tingle  MS.  of  Sweelinck  remain*  In 

*  Often  erroneou*  y  known  as  Relnkeo* 
t  » pitta.  "J.  8.  Bach.'  I M.  IM-OA 


SWELL  (HARPSICHORD).  The  desire  for 
a  power  of  increase  and  decrease  on  keyboard 
instruments  like  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  so  as 
to  emulate  the  bow  instruments,  and  even  the 
human  voice,  in  that  flow  and  ebb  which  are  at 
the  foundation  of  form  no  less  than  of  expression, 
has  led  to  the  contrivance  of  mechanical  swells 
as  the  only  possible  approach  to  it.  A  swell  was 
first  attempted  on  the  Organ;  the  harpsichord 
swell  was  introduced  by  Robert  Plenius  in  a 
soatenente  variety  of  the  instrument,  named  by 
him  '  Lyrichord,'  and  is  described  (in  1755)  as 
the  raising  of  a  portion  of  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
instrument  by  means  of  a  pedal.  Kirkman 
adopted  this  very  simple  swell,  and  we  find  it 
also  in  many  small  square  pianos  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. A  bout  1 765  Shudi  introduced  the  Venetian 
swell,  and  patented  it  in  1769.  This  beautiful 
piece  of  joinery  is  a  framing  of  louvres  which 
open  or  close  gradually  by  means  of  a  pedal  (the 
right  foot  one)  and  thus  cause  a  swell,  which 
may  be  as  gradual  a*  the  performer  pleases. 
Shudi  bequeathed  this  patent  to  John  Broad- 
wood,  who  inherited  it  on  the  death  of  Shudi  in 
1773.  When  the  patent  expired,  Kirkman  and 
others  adopted  it,  and  it  was  fitted  to  many  old 
harpsichords,  and  even  to  pianos,  but  was  Boon 
proved  unnecessary  in  an  instrument  where 
power  of  nuance  was  the  very  first  principle. 

The  English  organ-builders  perceived  the  great 
advantage  of  Shudi's  Venetian  swell  over  the 
rude  contrivance  they  had  been  using  [see  Org  am, 
vol.  ii.  p.  596  a],  and  it  became  generally  adopted 
for  organs,  and  has  since  been  constantly  retained 
in  them  as  an  important  means  of  effect.  [A.J.H.] 

SWELL-ORGAN.  The  clavier  or  manual  of 
an  organ  which  acta  upon  pipes  enclosed  in  a 
box,  such  box  having  shutters,  by  the  opening  of 
which,  by  means  of  a  pedal,  a  crescendo  is  pro- 
duced. The  shutters  are  made  to  fold  over  each 
other  like  the  woodwork  of  a  Venetian  blind, 
hence  the  expressions  'Venetian  Swell'  and 
'  Venetian  Shutters'  sometimes  found  in  specifi- 
cations. To  the  swell-organ  a  larger  number  of 
reed-stops  is  assigned  than  to  other  manuals. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  'swelling  organ'  was 
made  by  Jordan  in  171 2.  The  crescendo  was 
obtained  by  raising  one  large  sliding  shutter 
which  formed  the  front  of  the  box.  The  early 
swell-organs  were  of  very  limited  compass,  some- 
times only  from  middle  C  upwards,  but  more 
generally  taken  a  fourth  lower,  namely,  to  fiddle 
G.  For  many  years  the  compass  did  not  extend 
below  Tenor  C,  and  even  now  attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  organ 
by  limiting  the  downward  compass  of  the  Swell ; 
but  in  all  instruments  with  any  pretension  to 
completeness  the  Swell  manual  is  made  to  CC, 
coextensive  with  the  Great  and  Choir.  [See 
Oboah,  vol.  ii.  p.  596,  etc. ;  also  604.]  [J.S.] 

SWERT,  DE,  Jules.  An  eminent  violon- 
cellist, born  Aug.  16,  1843,  at  Louvain,  where 
his  father  was  Capellmeister  at  the  Cathedral. 
He  was  grounded  in  the  cello  and  in  music  by 
his  father,  and  afterwards  took  lessons  from 
Servais  in  preparation  for  the  Brussels  Conser- 
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utoire.  After  gaining  the  first  prize  there,  at 
15,  he  went  to  Paris,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Rnsrini,  and  was  much  applauded.  He  than 
be^an  a  lengthened  tour  through  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Sweden,  South  Germany*  Switzer- 
land, etc.,  in  which  hia  programme*  embraced 
both  classical  and  modern  pieoea.  Two,  on  which 
he  gained  great  fame,  were  cello  arrangements 
of  the  violin  concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delsohn. In  1865  he  took  a  post  as  leader  at 
Duaseldorf,  then  in  the  Court  band  at  Weimar, 
and  next  at  Berlin.  He  did  not  however  retain 
the  last  of  these  long,  but  gave  it  up  for  concert 
toon,  which  have  since  occupied  him.  In  the 
intervals  of  these  he  has  resided  at  Wiesbaden 
and  Leipzig.  His  first  opera,  '  Die  Albigenser,' 
was  produced  at  Wiesbaden  in  1878,  with  much 
•uceess.  A  second,  'Die  Grafen  von  Hammer- 
stein,'  is  announced  for  publication.  De  Swert 
has  a  Primer  for  the  Cello  in  preparation  for 
Messrs.  Novello.  He  visited  England  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  and  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  April  24.  [G.] 

SWIETEN,  Gorman),  Babow  VAN.  A 
musical  amateur  of  great  importance,  who  resided 
at  Vienna  at  the  end  of  last  century  and  beginning 
of  th  ia  one.  The  family  was  Flemish,  and  Gott- 
fried's father,  Gerhard,*  returned  from  Leyden  to 
Vienna  in  1745,  and  became  Maria  Theresa's 
favourite  physician.  Gottfried  was  born  in  1734, 
sod  was  brought  up  to  diplomacy,  but  hia  studies 
were  much  disturbed  by  hia  love  of  music,  and 
in  1769  he  committed  himself  so  far  as  to  com- 
pose  several  of  the  songs  in  Favart's  '  Rosiere  de 
Salency '  for  its  public  production  at  Paris.  In 
1 771  he  was  made  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Prussia,  where  the  muaic  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  conservative 
and  classical.  This  suited  Van  Swieten.  Handel, 
the  Bachs,  and  Haydn  were  his  favourite  masters ; 
in  1774  he  commissioned  0.  P.  E.  Bach  to  write 
six  symphonies  for  orchestra.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1 778 ;  succeeded  hia  father  as  Prefect 
of  the  Public  Library,  and  in  1781  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Education  Commission.  He 
became  a  kind  of  musical  autocrat  in  Vienna, 
and  in  some  respects  his  influence  was  very 
good.  He  encouraged  the  muaic  which  he  ap- 
proved ;  had  regular  Sunday-morning  meetings 
for  classical  music,  aa  well  as  performances  of 
the  great  choral  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Hasae,  etc.;  employed  Mozart  to  add  accompani- 
ments to  Handel's  '  Aria,'  '  Messiah,'  '  St.  Ce- 
cilia,' and  '  Alexander's  Feast,'  and  Starzer  to  do 
the  same  for  'Judas';  translated  the  words  of 
the  'Creation'  and  the  'Seasons'  into  German 
for  Haydn ;  and  himself  arranged  Handel's  'Atha- 
liah '  and  '  Choice  of  Hercules.'  He  supplied 
Haydn  now  and  then  with  a  few  ducats,  and  gave 
him  a  travelling-carriage  for  hia  second  journey 
to  England.1  In  hia  relation  to  these  great 
artiste  ho  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the 
superiority  of  hia  rank  to  theirs;  but  this  was 
the  manner  of  the  time.    Van  Swieten  patron* 

>  ZTid«otlf  not  »  Trry  wIm  jxmoa.  S»-  C»rlj1e'»  '  Frtedrich." 
».  Ml.  ch.  a  1  Olte»ln»«r.  Bk«.  Sot.  66. 
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ised  Beethoven  also  [see  vol.  I.  p.  176a] ;  but 
such  condescension  would  not  be  at  all  to  Bee- 
thoven's taste,  and  it  ia  not  surprising  that  we 
hear  very  little  of  it.  His  first  Symphony  is, 
however,  dedicated  to  Van  Swieten.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  '  Muaikalischen  Gesellschaft,' 
or  Musical  Society,  consisting  of  35  members  of 
the  highest  aristocracy,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  creating  a  taste  for  good  muaic — a  forerunner 
of  the  -  Gesellschaft  der  Muaikfreunde,'  founded 
in  1808. 

Van  Swieten  died  at  Vienna  March  29,  1803. 
His  muaic  baa  not  survived  him,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
which,  in  Haydn's  words,1  were  '  as  stiff  as  him- 
self.' [G.] 

SWINNERTON  HEAP,  Charles,  was  born 
at  Birmingham  in  1847,  and  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  that  town.  Diaplaying  at  a 
very  early  age  an  aptitude  for  music,  on  leaving 
school  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  Monk  at  York, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1865  he 
gained  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  and  was 
sent  to  Leipzig  for  two-and-a-half  years,  studying 
under  Moscheles  and  Reinecke.  On  bis  return 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Best  at  Liverpool,  and 
since  1868  has  devoted  himself  to  professional 
duties  in  Birmingham,  at  the  classical  concerts 
of  which  town  he  has  constantly  appeared  as  a 
pianist,  and  in  which  district  he  is  widely  known 
as  a  conductor.  In  1870  he  wrote  an  exercise 
for  the  Cambridge  Degree  of  Mux.  Baa,  which 
produced  so  favourable  an  impression  upon  the 
Professor  of  Music  (Sir  Sterndale  Bennett)  that 
he  offered  to  accept  the  work  (the  iat  part  of  an 
oratorio  'The  Captivity')  as  an  exercise  for  the 
Mus.  Doc.  degree.  Mr.  Swinnerton  Heap  ac- 
cordingly set  the  3rd  Psalm  for  the  Mus.  Bac. 
exercise,  and  in  the  following  year  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  His  principal  works 
are  a  pianoforte  trio  (performed  at  Leipzig),  a 
sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano,  a  quintet  for 
pianoforte  and  wind  instruments,  two  overtures 
(one  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Featival  of 
1879  and  afterwarda  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts),  a  'Salvum  fac  Regem'  (performed 
at  Leipzig),  a  short  cantata,  'The  Voice  of 
Spring,  and  numerous  anthems,  songs,  and  organ 
pieces.  [W.B.S.] 

SWINY,  Owen,  frequently  called  Mac  Swiny, 
'a  gentleman  born  in  *  Ireland.*  In  a  letter,1 
dated  Oct.  5,  1706,  and  addressed  to  Colley 
Cibber,  whom  be  calls  in  turn  'puppy,'  'his 
Angel'  (twice),  'hia  Dear,'  and  finally  'Unbe- 
liever,'— this  singular  person  describes  how  Rich 
had  aent  for  him  from  hia '  Quarters  in  the  North,' 
and  how '  he  was  at  a  great  charge  in  coming 
to  town,  and  it  coat  him  a  great  deal  of  money 
last  winter,'  and  '  he  served  him  night  and  day, 
nay,  all  night  and  all  day,  for  nine  months.' 
He  had  'quitted  hia  {>oet  in  the  army'  on  the 
faith  of  promises  that,  in  return  for  managing 
'  the  playhouse  in  the  Haymarkett '  under  Rich, 


•  (IrlMlnser.  BlOf .  Not.  ST. 

•  In  Um  writer"*  pMMwton. 
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be  was  to  have  '  100  Guineas  per  annum  Salary, 
a  place  at  Court,  and  the  Devil  and  all.'  This 
was  the  somewhat  inauspicious  beginning  of 
Swiny's  theatrical  career.  Having  come  up  to 
London,  as  described,  in  1705,  be  soon  found 
that  Rich  intended  nothing  seriously  for  his  ad- 
vantage ;  and  he  announces  (in  the  same  letter) 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  discontent  of 
the  actors  with  Rich,  and  although  Rich  might 
have  had  the  house  for  £3  or  £3  ios.  a  day,  he 
(Swiny)  had  taken  a  lease  for  seven  years  at 
£5  a  day,  and  meant  to  begin  in  a  few  days. 

In  1 707  we  find  him  in  partnership  with  Wilks, 
Dogget,  and  Cibber  in  the  King's  Theatre,  having 
taken  the  lease  from  Vanbrugh,  and  very  soon 
quarrelling  with  them  and  petitioning  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  interference  in  his  favour.  He 
was  mixed  up  in  most  of  the  quarrels  and  intrigues 
of  the  time. 

In  May,  1709,  Swiny  engaged  the  famous 
Nioolini  for  three  years,  that  great  singer  having 
recently  made  a  most  successful  cUbut  in  London. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  term,  however, 
Swiny  appears  to  have  'absented  himself  from 
his  creditors '  and  become  bankrupt. 

After  this,  he  lived  for  some  years  in  Italy ; 
but,  on  his  return  to  England,  a  place  in  the 
Custom-house  was  found  for  him,  and  be  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  King's  Mews.  While 
in  Italy,  with  Lord  Boyne  and  Walpole,  he 
wrote  to  Col  man  (July  12,  1730)  from  Bologna, 
on  the  subject  of  engaging  singers  for  the  Opera, 
then  in  the  hands  of  Handel.  Swiny  died  October 
2,  1754.  leaving  his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Woffington. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces, 
viz.  'The  Quacks,  or  Love's  the  Physician* 
(1705);  'Camilla*  (1706);  •  Pyrrhus  and  Deme- 
trius' (1709);  and  'The  QuackB,  or  Love's  the 
Physician,'  an  altered  version  of  the  first  piece. 

Two  years  before  his  death,  a  fine  portrait  of 
Swiny,  after  Van  Loo,  was  scraped  in  mezzotint 
by  J.  Faber,  junr.  It  represents  him,  in  black 
velvet,  holding  in  his  hand  a  book,  of  which  the 
title  seems  to  be  '  Don  Quixote.'  [J.M.] 

SYLPH  IDE,  LA.  One  of  the  most  famous 
ballets  on  record :  in  2  acts ;  libretto  by  A.  Nour- 
rit  the  singer,  music  by  Schneitzhoffer.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  March  12, 
1832.  The  part  of  La  Sylphide  was  danced  by 
Mdlle.  Taglioni,  and  was  one  of  her  greatest 
parts,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  where  the 
piece  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
for  her  benefit,  July  26,  1832.  Thackeray  has 
embalmed  it  in 1  Pendennis '  (chap,  xxxviii.)  [G.] 

SYLVANA,  accurately  Silvana.  Weber's 
3rd  opera,  composed  at  Stuttgart,  1 810,  and 
produced  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  16,  18 10.  [See 
Waldmadchex.] 

SYLVIA,  OU  LA  NYMPH E  DE  DIANE. 
'Ballet-pantomime'  in  2  acts  and  3  tableaux; 
libretto  by  Barbier,  music  by  Delibes.  Produced 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  June  14, 1876.    [G  ] 

SYMPHON IQUES,  ETUDES,  1.  e.  Symphonic 
Studies.  The  name  of  a  theme  and  set  of  varia- 
tions in  Cf  minor  by  Robert  Schumann,  forming 
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op.  13.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Spitta  has  pointed  out  that  the 
theme  contains  a  reference  to  him.  inasmuch  as 
it  is  identical  with  a  part  of  the  romance  in 
Marschner's  'Templer  und  Judin,'  *Du  stolzes 
England  freue  dich,'  in  which  this  country  is 
called  on  to  rejoice  in  her  famous  men.  [See 
vol.  iiL  p.  410  a  ]  The  first  edition  was  published 
by  Haslinger  in  1 837,  as 1  Flore* tan  und  Eusebius, 
zwolf  Etuden  (Etudes  Symphoniques).'  Those 
published  after  that  date  are  entitled  '  Etudes  en 
forme  de  Variations,'  and  have  been  materially 
altered.  [G.] 

SYMPHONISCHE  DICHTUNGEN— that 
is,  Symphonic  Poems.  A  title  employed  by  Liszt 
for  twelve  pieces  of  orchestral  music  of  cha- 
racteristic, i.e.  descriptive,  kind,  and  of  various 
dates — one  feature  of  which  is  that  the  move- 
ments are  not  divided,  but  lead  into  each  other 
without  interruption. 

L  C«  qu'on  en  tend  tar  U  mon-    7.  reatktlns*. 

U«ne.  ».  Herolde  fuutbre. 

4.  Tmio.  L*  men  to  e  Trioolo.       9.  Hungmrta. 

3.  Le»  Prilude*.  10.  Huulet. 

4.  Orpheue.  11.  H  urmen«eh1*ent  (BUtle  with 
6.  Prometheus.  I  he  Hum). 

6.  M*»pp».  U.  MeeJe. 

Of  these  the  following  have  been  performed  at 
Mr.  Bache  s  annual  concerts : — no.  3,  May  26, 
1871  and  twice  besides;  no.  4,  Nov.  27,  73; 
no.  2,  Nov.  27,  73;  no.  6,  Feb.  27,  77,  and  Feb.  25, 
79.  Nos.  6,  II,  and  12  have  also  been  played 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (Dec.  9.  76  ;  May  17.  79  J 
Apr.  16,  81  respectively)  ;  and  nos.  2,  9  at  the 
Philharmonic  (June  9,  1873;  Feb.  23,  18S2, 
respectively). 

St.  Saens  has  adopted  the  title  ' 
pboniques '  for  4  pieces  : — 

1.  L»  Rouet  d'Omph&le, 

5.  Phaeton. 

SYMPHONY  (Sikfonia,  Sisfonik,  Sym- 
phokik).  The  terms  used  in  connection  with  any 
branch  of  art  are  commonly  very  vague  and  in- 
definite in  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  and  are 
applied  without  much  discrimination  to  different 
things.  In  course  of  time  men  consequently 
find  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  try,  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  go,  to  limit  the  definition  of 
the  terms,  and  to  confine  them  at  least  to  things 
which  are  not  obviously  antagonistic.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  process  of  sifting  is  rather  guided  by 
chance  and  external  circumstances  than  deter- 
mined by  the  meaning  wliich  theorists  see  to  be 
the  proper  one;  and  the  result  is  that  the  final 
meaning  adopted  by  the  world  in  general  is  fre- 
quently not  only  distinct  from  that  which  the 
original  employers  of  the  word  intended,  but 
also  in  doubtful  conformity  with  its  derivation. 
In  the  case  of  the  word  '  Symphony,'  as  with 
*  Sonata,'  the  meaning  now  accepted  happens 
to  be  in  very  good  accordance  with  its  deriva- 
tion, but  it  is  considerably  removed  from  the 
meaning  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
word.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  at  first  in  a 
very  general  and  comprehensive  way,  to  express 
any  portions  of  music  or  passages  whatever  which 
were  thrown  into  relief  as  purely  instrumental 
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in  works  in  which  the  chief  interest  was  centred 
upon  the  voice  or  voices.    Thus,  in  the  operas, 
cantatas,  and  masses  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  the  voices  hnd  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  to  do,  and  the  instruments'  chief 
business  was  to  supply  simple  forms  of  harmony 
as  accompaniment.   If  there  were  any  little  por- 
tions which  the  instruments  played  without  the 
voices,  these  were  indiscriminately  called  Sym- 
phonies ;  and  under  the  same  head  were  included 
such  more  particular  forms  as  Overtures  and 
Ritornelli.  The  first  experimentalists  in  harmonic 
music  generally  dispensed  with  such  independent 
instrumental  j^assages  altogether.    For  instance, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  cantatas  of  Cesti  and  Rossi 1 
are  devoid  of  either  instrumental  introduction  or 
ritornel ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  many  of  the  operas  of  that  time.  There 
were  however  a  few  independent  little  instru- 
mental movements  even  in  the  earliest  operas. 
Peri's  '  Euridice,'  which  stands  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  list  (having  been  performed  at  Florence  in 
1600,  as  part  of  the  festival  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  of  Henry  IV  of  France  and  Mary 
de'  Medici),  contains  a  '  Sinfonia '  for  three  flutes, 
which  has  a  definite  form  of  its  own  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  time.    The  use  of  short  in- 
itrumental  passages,  such  as  dances  and  intro- 
ductions and  ritomels,  when  once  fairly  begun, 
increased  rapidly.  Monteverde,  who  followed  close 
upon  Peri,  made  some  use  of  them,  and  as  the 
century  grew  older,  they  became  a  more  and  more 
important  element  in  dramatic  works,  especially 
operas.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  '  sym- 
phony, '  to  denote  the  passages  of  introduction 
to  airs  and  recitatives,  etc.,  lasted  for  a  very  long 
while,  and  got  so  far  stereotyped  in  common 
u*age  that  it  was  even  applied  to  the  instru- 
mental portions  of  airs,  etc,  when  played  by 
»  single  performer.    As  an  example  may  be 
quoted  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of 
Mozart's — '  Sie  (meaning   Strinasacchi)  spielt 
keine  Note  ohne  Empfindung ;  sogar  bei  den 
Sinfoaien  spielte  sie  a  lies  mit  Expression,'  etc.* 
With  regard  to  this  use  of  the  term,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  natural 
course  by  which  the  meaning  began  to  be  re- 
stricted.   Lulli,  Alesaandro  Scarlatti,  and  other 
fereat  composers  of  operas  in  the  17th  century, 
extended  the  appendages  of  airs  to  proportions 
relatively  considerable,  but  there  was  a  limit 
heyond  which  such  dependent  passages  could 
not  go.  The  independent  instrumental  portions, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  overtures  or  toc- 
catas, or  groups  of  ballet  tunes,  were  in  different 
circumstances,  and  could  be  expanded  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent;  and  as  they  grew  in  im- 
portance the  name  '  Symphony'  came  by  degrees 
to  have  a  more  special  significance.    The  small 
instrumental  appendages  to  the  various  airs  and 
*o  forth  were  still  symphonies  in  a  general  sense, 
tat  the  Symphony  par  excellence  was  the  in- 
, ;  and  the  more  it  grew  in 
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importance  the  more  distinctive  was  this  ap- 
plication of  the  term. 

The  earliest  steps  in  the  development  of  this 
portion  of  the  opera  are  chiefly  important  as 
attempts  to  establish  some  broad  principle  of 
form;  which  for  some  time  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  balance  of  short  divisions,  of  slow 
and  quick  movement  alternately.  Lulli  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  one  form,  which  came  ulti- 
to  be  known  as  the  1  Ou  vert  ore  a  la  ma- 
,'  The  principles  of  this  form,  as 
generally  understood,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
the  succession  of  a  alow  solid  movement  to  begin 
with,  followed  by  a  quicker  movement  in  a 
lighter  style,  and  another  alow  movement,  not 
so  grave  in  character  as  the  first,  to  conclude 
with.  Lulli  himself  was  not  rigidly  consistent 
in  the  adoption  of  this  form.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  'Persee,'  'Thesee,'  and  '  BeMraphon,'  there 
are  two  divisions  only — the  characteristic  grave 
opening  movement,  and  a  short  free  fugal  quick 
movement.  '  Proserpine,'  '  Phae'ton,'  '  Alceste,' 
and  the  Ballet  piece, '  Le  Triomphe  de  l'amour,' 
are  characteristic  examples  of  the  complete 
model.  These  have  a  grave  opening,  which  is 
repeated,  and  then  the  livelier  central  move- 
ment, which  is  followed  by  a  division  marked 
*  lentement ' ;  and  the  last  two  divisions  are 
repeated  in  full  together.  A  few  examples  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  by  less  famous 
composers  than  Lulli,  which  show  how  far  the 
adoption  of  this  form  of  overture  or  symphony 
became  general  in  a  short  time.  An  opera 
called  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  by  He&marests,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Music,  has  the  overture  in 
this  form.  1  Amadis  de  Grece,'  by  Des  Touches, 
has  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  character  of  the  divisions ;  '  Albion  and 
Albanius,'  by  Grabu,  which  was  licensed  for  pub- 
lication in  England  by  Roger  Lestrange  in  1687, 
has  clearly  the  same,  and  looks  like  an  imitation 
direct  from  Lulli ;  and  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis' 
by  Dr.  John  Blow,  yet  again  the  same.  So  the 
model  must  have  been  extensively  appreciated. 
The  most  important  composer,  however,  who  fol- 
lowed Lulli  in  this  matter,  was  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, who  certainly  varied  and  improved  on  the 
model  both  as  regards  the  style  and  the  form. 
In  his  opera  of '  Flavio  (Juniberto'*  for  instance, 
the  '  Sinfonia  avanti  l'Opera '  begins  with  a  divi- 
sion marked  grave,  which  is  mainly  based  on 
simple  canonical  imitations,  but  has  also  broad 
expanses  of  contrasting  keys.  The  style,  for  the 
time,  is  noble  and  rich,  and  very  superior  to 
Lulli  s.  The  second  division  is  a  lively  allegro, 
and  the  last  a  moderately  quick  minuet  in  6-8 
time.  The  'Sinfonia'  to  his  serenata  'Venere, 
Adone,  A  more,'  similarly  fans  a  Largo  to  begin 
with,  a  Presto  in  the  middle,  and  a  movement, 
not  defined  by  a  tempo,  but  clearly  of  moderate 
quickness,  to  end  with.  This  form  of  '  Sinfonia ' 
survived  for  a  long  while,  and  was  expanded  at 
times  by  a  succession  of  dance  movements,  for 
which  also  Lulli  supplied  examples,  and  Handel 
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at  a  later  time  more  familiar  types ;  but  for  the 
history  of  the  modern  symphony,  a  form  which 
was  distinguished  from  the  other  as  the  '  Italian 
Overture,*  ultimately  became  of  much  greater 
importance. 

This  form  appears  in  principle  to  be  the  exact 
Opposite  of  the  French  Overture :  it  was  similarly  , 
divided  into  three  movements,  but  the  first  and  ( 
last  were  quick  and  the  central  one  slow.  Who  | 
the  originator  of  this  form  was  it  twins  now 
impossible  to  decide;  it  certainly  came  into 
vogue  very  soon  after  the  French  Overture,  and 
quickly  supplanted  it  to  a  great  extent.  Certain 
details  in  its  structure  were  better  defined  than 
in  the  earlier  form,  and  the  balance  and  dis- 
tribution of  characteristic  features  were  alike 
freer  and  more  comprehensive.  The  first  al- 
legro was  generally  in  a  square  time  and  of 
solid  character ;  the  central  movement  aimed  at 
expressiveness,  and  the  last  was  a  quick  move- 
ment of  relatively  light  character,  generally  in 
some  combination  of  three  feet.  The  history 
of  its  early  development  seems  to  be  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  but  from  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance it  has  the  traits  of  the  modern  orchestral 
symphony,  and  composers  very  soon  obtained 
a  remarkable  degree  of  mastery  over  the  form. 
It  must  have  first  come  into  definite  acceptance 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
latter  it  had  become  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
Operas,  and  similar  works  by  the  most  con- 
spicuous composers  of  this  time,  in  very  great 
numbers,  have  the  same  form  of  overture.  For 
instance,  the  two  distinct  versions  of  4  La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito '  by  Hasse,  •  Catone  in  Utica '  by 
Leonardo  Vinci  (1728).  the  '  Hypermnestra.' 
4Artaserse,'andothersof  Perez,  Piccini's  *  Didone,' 
Jomelli's  'Betulia  liberata,'  Sacchini's  '  OZdipus/ 
Galuppi's  '  II  mondo  alia  reversa' — produced  the 
year  before  Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphony — 
and  Adam  Hillers  'Lisuart  und  Dariolette,' 
'  Die  Liebe  auf  dem  Lande,'  4  Der  Krieg,'  etc. 
And  if  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  form  were  required,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mozart  adopted  it 
in  his  boyish  operas,  'La  finta  semplice'  and 
'Lucio  Silla.'  With  the  general  adoption  of 
the  form  came  also  a  careful  development  of 
the  internal  structure  of  each  separate  move- 
ment, and  also  a  gradual  improvement  both  in 
the  combination  and  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.  Lulli  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
were  for  the  most  part  satisfied  with  strings, 
which  the  former  used  crudely  enough,  but  the 
latter  with  a  good  deal  of  perception  of  tone 
and  appropriateness  of  style;  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  wind  instruments.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  several  wind  instruments, 
such  as  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and 
flutes,  were  added,  though  not  often  all  together; 
and  they  served,  for  the  most  part,  chiefly  to 
strengthen  the  strings  and  give  contrasting  de- 
grees of  full  sound  rather  than  contrasts  of  colour 
and  tone.  Equally  important  was  the  rapid  im- 
which  took  place  simultaneously  in 
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internal  structure ;  and  in  this  case  the  develop- 
ment followed  that  of  certain  other  departments 
of  musical  form.  In  fact  the  progress  of  the 
•  Sinfonia  avanti  rOpera'  in  this  respect  was 
chiefly  parallel  to  the  development  of  the  Clavier 
Sonata,  which  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  at- 
tain to  clearness  of  outline,  and  a  certain  maturity 
of  style.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat 
what  has  elsewhere  been  discussed  from  different 
points  of  view  in  the  articles  on  Form,  So- 
nata, and  Suite  ;  but  it  is  important  to  realise 
that  in  point  of  time  the  form  of  this  1  Sinfonia 
avanti  l'Opera '  did  not  lag  behind  in  definition 
of  outline  and  mastery  of  treatment;  and  it 
might  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  form 
(whether  orchestral  or  clavier)  the  important 
detail  first  presents  itself  of  denning  the  first  and 
second  principal  sections  by  subjects  decisively 
distinct.  A  marked  improvement  in  various 
respects  appears  about  the  time  when  the 
symphony  first  began  to  be  generally  played 
apart  from  the  opera ;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  as  long  as 
it  was  merely  the  appendage  to  a  drama,  less 
stress  was  laid  upon  it;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  recorded  that  audiences  were 
not  by  any  means  particularly  attentive  to  the 
instrumental  portion  of  the  work.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  public  at 
some  of  the  most  important  theatres  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  of  the  audience  at  the  Italian  Operas  in 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth. 
Burney,  in  the  account  of  his  tour,  refers  to 
this  more  than  once.  In  the  first  volume  he 
says,  '  The  music  at  the  theatres  in  Italy  seems 
but  an  excuse  for  people  to  assemble  together, 
their  attention  being  chiefly  placed  on  play 
and  conversation,  even  during  the  performance 
of  a  serious  opera.'  In  another  place  he  de- 
scribes the  card  tables,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  4  people  of  quality '  reserved  their  attention 
for  a  favourite  air  or  two,  or  the  performance 
of  a  favourite  singer.  The  rest,  including  the 
overture,  they  did  not  regard  as  of  much  con- 
sequence, and  hence  the  composers  had  but 
little  inducement  to  put  out  the  best  of  their 
powers.  It  may  have  been  partly  on  this  ac- 
count that  they  took  very  little  pains  to  connect 
these  overtures  or  symphonies  with  the  opera, 
either  by  character  or  feature.  They  allowed 
it  to  become  almost  a  settled  principle  that 
they  should  be  independent  in  matter ;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  very  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting them  as  independent  instrumental  pieces. 
It  naturally  followed  as  it  did  later  with  an- 
other form  of  overture.  The  'Symphonies'  which 
had  more  attractive  qualities  were  played  apart 
from  the  operas,  in  concerts ;  and  the  precedent 
being  thereby  established,  the  step  to  writing 
independent  works  on  similar  lines  was  but 
short;  and  it  was  natural  that,  as  undivided 
attention  would  now  be  given  to  them,  and 
they  were  no  more  in  a  secondary  position 
in  connection  with  the  opera,  composers  should 
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take  more  pains  both  in  the  structure  and  in 
tie  choice  of  their  musical  material.  The  Sym- 
phony had  however  reached  a  considerable  pitch 
of  development  before  the  emancipation  took 
place ;  and  this  development  was  connected  with 
the  progress  of  certain  other  musical  forms  be- 
ndes  the  Sonata,  already  referred  to. 

It  will  accordingly  be  convenient,  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  direct  history  of  the 
Symphony,  to  consider  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  early  branches  of  Musical 
Art.    In  the  early  harmonic  times  the  rela- 
tionships of  nearly  all  the  different  branches 
of  composition  were  close.    The  Symphony 
was  related    even  to  the   early  Madrigals, 
through  the  *  Sonate  da  Chiesa,*  which  adopted 
the  Canzona  or  instrumental  version  of  the 
Madrigal  as  a  second  movement.   It  was  also 
closely  related  to  the  early  Fantasias,  as  the 
earliest  experiments  in  instrumental  music,  in 
which  some  of  the  technical  necessities  of  that 
department  were  grappled  with.  It  was  directly 
connected  with  the  vocal  portions  of  the  early 
operas,  such  as  airs  and  recitatives,  and  derived 
from  them  many  of  the  mechanical  forms  of 
cadence  and  harmony  which  for  a  long  time 
were  a  necessary  part  of  its  form.    The  solo 
Clavier  Suite  had  also  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  not  so  much  as  might  be  expected.  As 
Las  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  suite-form, 
being  very  simple  in  its  principle,  attained  to 
definition  very  early,  while  the  sonata-form, 
which  characterised  the  richest  period  of  har- 
monic music,  was  BtiU  struggling  in  elementary 
stages.    The  ultimate  basis  of  the  suite-form 
is  a  contrast  of  dance  tunes  ;  but  in  the  typical 
early  symphony  the  dance-tunes  are  almost  in- 
variably avoided.  When  the  Symphony  was  ex- 
panded by  the  addition  of  the  Minuet  and  Trio, 
a  bond  of  connection  seemed  to  be  established ; 
but  still  this  bond  was  not  at  all  a  vital  one,  for 
the  Minuet  is  one  of  the  least  characteristic 
elements  of  the  suite-form  proper,  being  clearly 
of  less  ancient  lineage  and  type  than  the  Alle- 
mande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  or  Gigue,  or  even 
the  Gavotte  and  Bourree,  which  were  classed 
with  it,  as  Intermezzi  or  Galanterien.  The 
form  of  the  Clavier  Suite  movements  was  in 
fact  too  inelastic  to  admit  of  such  expansion 
and  development  as  was  required  in  the  or- 
chestral works,  and  the  type  did  not  supply  the 
characteristic  technical  qualities  which  would  be 
of  service  in  their  development.   The  position 
of  Bach's  Orchestral  Suites  was  Bomewhat  dif- 
ferent; and  it  appears  that  he  himself  called 
them  Overtures.    Dehn,  in  his  preface  to  the 
first  edition  printed,  says  that  the  separate  MS. 
parts  in  the  Bach  archives  at  Hamburg,  from 
which  he  took  that  in  C,  have  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  handwriting  of  John  Se- 
bastian, and  have  for  title  *  Ouverture  pour 
J  Violons/  etc. ;  and  that  another  MS.,  probably 
oopied  from  these,  has  the  title  'Suite  pour 
Orehestre.'    This  throws  a  certain  light  upon 
Bach's  position.    It  is  obvious  that  in  several 
dcp&rtniciats  of  ittBtruTnftntftl  inn  mo  ho  took  111© 


French  for  his  models  rather  than  the  Italians. 
In  the  Suite  he  followed  Couperin,  and  in  the 
Overture  he  also  followed  French  models.  These 
therefore  appear  as  attempts  to  develop  an  in- 
dependent orchestral  work  analogous  to  the 
Symphony,  upon  the  basis  of  a  form  which  had 
the  same  reason  for  existence  and  the  same 
general  purpose  as  the  Italian  Overture,  but  a 
distinctly  different  general  outline.  Their  chief 
connection  with  the  actual  development  of  the 
modern  symphony  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments ;  for  all  experiments,  even  on  different 
lines,  if  they  have  a  common  quality  or  principle, 
must  react  upon  one  another  in  those  respects. 

Another  branch  of  art  which  had  close  con- 
nection with  the  early  symphonies  was  the 
Concerto.  Works  under  this  name  were  not  by 
any  means  invariably  meant  to  be  show  pieces 
for  solo  instruments,  as  modem  concertos  are ; 
and  sometimes  the  name  was  used  as  almost 
synonymous  with  symphony.  The  earliest  con- 
certos seem  to  have  been  works  in  which  groups 
of  •  solo '  and  '  ripieno '  instruments  were  used, 
chiefly  to  obtain  contrasts  of  fullness  of  tone. 
For  instance,  a  set  of  six  concertos  by  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  for  two  violins  and  cello,  *  soli,'  and 
two  violins,  tenor,  and  bass,  '  ripieni,'  present 
no  distinction  of  Btyle  between  one  group  and 
the  other.  The  accompanying  instruments  for 
the  most  part  merely  double  the  solo  parts,  and 
leave  off  either  to  lessen  the  sound  here  and 
there,  or  because  the  passages  happen  to  go  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  or  to  be  a  little  difficult 
for  the  average  violin-players  of  that  time.  When 
the  intention  is  to  vary  the  quality  of  sound 
as  well,  the  element  of  what  is  called  instru- 
mentation is  introduced,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  phases  of  that  element  which  can  be 
traced  in  music.  The  order  of  movements  and 
the  style  of  them  are  generally  after  the  manner 
of  the  Sonate  da  Chiesa,  and  therefore  do  not 
present  any  close  analogy  with  the  subject  of 
this  article.  But  very  soon  after  the  time  of 
Corelli  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  the  form  of 
the  Italian  overture  was  adopted  for  concertos, 
and  about  the  same  time  they  began  to  show 
traces  of  becoming  show-pieces  for  great 
performers.  Allusions  to  the  performance  of 
concertos  by  great  violin  -  players  in  the 
churches  form  a  familiar  feature  in  the  musical 
literature  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  three- 
movement-form  (to  all  intents  exactly  like  that 
of  the  symphonies)  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
early.  ThiB  evidently  points  to  the  fact  that 
this  form  appealed  to  the  instincts  of  com- 
posers generally,  as  the  most  promising  for  free 
expression  of  their  musical  thoughts.  It  may 
seem  curious  that  J.S.Bach,  who  followed  French 
models  in  some  important  departments  of  in- 
strumental music,  should  exclusively  have  fol- 
lowed Italian  models  in  this.  But  in  reality 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  chance 
with  him;  he  always  followed  the  best  models 
which  came  to  his  hand.  In  this  department 
the  Italians  excelled ;  and  Bach  therefore  fol- 
lowed them,  and  left  the  most  important  early 
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specimens  of  this  kind  remaining— almost  all  in 
the  three  movement-form,  which  was  becoming 
the  set  order  for  symphonies.  Setting  aside 
those  specially  imitated  from  Vivaldi,  there  are 
at  least  twenty  concertos  by  him  for  all  sorts  of 
solo  instruments  and  combinations  of  solo  instru- 
ments in  this  same  form.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  doubted  that  some  of  the  development  of 
the  symphony-form  took  place  in  this  depart- 
ment. But  Bach  never  to  any  noticeable 
extent  yielded  to  the  tendency  to  break  the 
movements  up  into  sections  with  corresponding 
tunes ;  and  this  distinguishes  his  work  in  a  very 
marked  manner  from  that  of  the  generation 
of  composers  who  followed  him.  His  art  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  different  stratum  from  that  which 
produced  the  greater  forms  of  abstract  instru- 
mental music.  It  is  probable  that  his  form  of  art 
could  not  without  some  modification  have  pro- 
duced the  great  orchestral  symphonies.  In  order 
to  get  to  these,  composers  had  to  go  to  a  different, 
and  for  some  time  a  decidedly  lower,  level.  It 
was  much  the  same  process  as  had  been  gone 
through  before.  After  Palestrina  a  backward 
move  was  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  art  of  Bach  and  Handel.  After  Bach 
men  had  to  take  up  a  lower  line  in  order  to  get 
to  Beethoven.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  elementary  stages  of  de- 
fining the  various  contrasting  sections  of  a  move- 
ment, and  finding  that  form  of  harmonic  treat- 
ment which  admitted  the  great  effects  of  colour 
or  varieties  of  tone  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  in  the 
separate  lines  of  the  counterpoint.  Bach's  position 
was  so  immensely  high  that  several  generations 
had  to  pass  before  men  were  able  to  follow  on 
his  lines  and  adopt  his  principles  in  harmonic 
music.  The  generation  that  followed  him  showed 
scarcely  any  trace  of  his  influence.  Even  before 
be  had  passed  away  the  new  tendencies  of  music 
were  strongly  apparent,  and  much  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  modern  sonata  form  of  art 
had  been  done  on  different  lines  from  his  own. 

The  '  Sinfonia  avanti  l'Opera '  was  clearly  by 
this  time  sufficiently  independent  and  complete 
to  be  appreciated  without  the  opera,  and  without 
either  name  or  programme  to  explain  its  meaning; 
and  within  a  very  short  period  the  demand  for 
these  sinfonias  became  very  great.  Burney's  tours 
in  search  of  materials  for  his  History,  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany,  were  made  in  1770 
and  72,  before  Haydn  had  written  any  of  his 
greater  symphonies,  and  while  Mozart  was  still 
a  boy.  His  allusions  to  independent  ■  sympho- 
nies' are  very  frequent.  Among  those  whose 
workB  he  mentions  with  most  favour  are  Sta- 
mitz,  Emmanuel  Bach,  Christian  Bach,  and 
Abel.  Works  of  the  kind  by  these  composers 
and  many  others  of  note  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  sets  of  part -books  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  furnish  most  excellent  mate- 
rials for  judging  of  the  status  of  the  Symphony 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  independent  existence. 
The  two  most  important  points  which  they 
illustrate  are  the  development  of  instrumentation, 
and  the  definition  of  form.    They  appear  to 


have  been  generally  written  in  eight  parts.  Most 
of  them  are  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
bass ;  two  hautboys,  or  two  flutes,  and  two 
'  cors  de  chasse.'  This  is  the  case  in  the  six 
symphonies  of  opus  3  of  John  Christian  Bach ; 
the  six  of  Abel's  opus  10.  the  six  of  Stamitz's 
opus  9,  opns  13,  and  opus  16;  also  in  a  set 
of  'Overtures  in  8  parts'  by  Arne,  which  must 
have  been  early  in  the  field,  as  the  licence 
from  George  II,  printed  in  full  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  violin  part,  is  dated  January  174$. 
The  same  orchestration  is  found  in  many  sym- 
phonies by  Galuppi,  Ditters,  Schwindl,  and  others. 
Wagenseil,  who  must  have  been  the  oldest  of  this 
group  of  composers  (having  been  bom  in  the  1 7th 
century,  within  six  years  after  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
and  Bach),  wrote  several  quite  in  the  characteristic 
harmonic  style,  'a  4  parties  obligees  aveo  Cors 
de  Chasse  ad  libitum.'  The  treatment  of  the  in* 
struments  in  these  early  examples  is  rather  crude 
and. stiff.  The  violins  are  almost  always  playing, 
and  the  hautboys  or  flutes  are  only  used  to  rein- 
force them  at  times  as  the  '  ripieni'  instruments 
did  in  the  early  concertos,  while  the  horns  serve 
to  hold  on  the  harmonies.  "  The  first  stages  of 
improvement  are  noticeable  in  such  details  as  the 
independent  treatment  of  the  strings.  In  the  •  sym- 
phonies before  the  opera '  the  violas  were  cared 
for  so  little  that  in  many  cases 1  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  bars  are  written  in,  all  the  rest  being 
merely  'col  basso.'  As  examples  of  this  in  works 
of  more  or  less  illustrious  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned the  'Sinfonias'  to  Jomelli's  'Passione' 
and  'Betulia  Liberata,'  Sacchini's  'QSdipus,'  and 
Sarti's 1  Giulio  Sabine'  One  of  the  many  honours 
attributed  to  Stamitz  by  his  admiring  contemp»>- 
rarieswas  that  he  made  the  violas  independent  of 
the  basses.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  detail,  but  it 
is  only  by  such  details,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
struck  contemporary  writers,  that  the  character 
of  the  gradual  progress  in  instrumental  composi- 
tion can  now  be  understood. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  form  were  extremely 
regular.  The  three  movements  as  above  described 
were  almost  invariable,  the  first  being  a  vigorous 
broad  allegro,  the  second  the  sentimental  slow 
movement,  and  the  third  the  lively  vivace.  The 
progress  of  internal  structure  is  at  first  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  first  movement.  In  the  early 
examples  this  is  always  condensed  as  much  as 
possible,  the  balance  of  subjects  is  not  very  clearly 
realisable,  and  there  is  hardly  ever  a  double  bar 
or  repeat  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement.  The 
divisions  of  key,  the  short 1  working-out'  portion, 
and  the  recapitulation,  are  generally  present,  but 
not  pointedly  defined.  Examples  of  this  condition 
of  things  are  supplied  by  some  MS.  symphonies 
by  Paradisi  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  in  other  respects  possess  excellent 
and  characteristically  modern  traits.  The  first 
thing  attained  seems  to  have  been  the  relative 
definition  and  balance  of  the  two  subjects.  In 
Stamitz,  Abel,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  Wagenseil,  this 
is  already  commonly  met  with.    The  following 
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examples  from  the  first  movement  of  the  fifth 
symphony  of  Stamits's  opufl  9  illustrate  both 
the  style  and  the  degree  of  contrast  between  the 
two  principal  subjects, 
irtutyect. 
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The  style  is  a  little  heavy,  and  the  motion 
constrained,  bat  the  general  character  is  solid 
and  dignified.  The  last  movements  of  thin  period 
are  curiously  suggestive  of  some  familiar  ex- 
amples of  a  mat  urer  time ;  very  gay  and  obvious, 
.and  very  definite  in  outline.  The  following  is 
very  characteristic  of  Abel : — 


1 

I  Li  

'  Symphony ' ;  sometimes  the  same  work  is 
called  by  the  one  name  outside  and  the  other  in ; 
and  this  is  the  case  also  with  some  of  the  earlier 
and  slighter  symphonies  of  Haydn,  which  must 
have  made  their  appearance  about  this  period. 
One  further  point  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
note  is  that  in  some  of  Stamitx's  symphonies 
the  complete  form  of  the  mature  period  is  found. 
One  in  D  is  most  complete  in  every  respect.  The 
first  movement  is  Allegro  with  double  bars  and 
repeats  in  regular  binary  form ;  the  second  is  an 
Andante  in  G,  the  third  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and 
the  fourth  a  Presto.  Another  in  Eb  (which  is 
called  no.  7  in  the  part-books)  and  another  in  F 
(not  definable)  have  also  the  Minuet  and  Trio. 
A  few  others  by  Schwindl  and  Ditters  have  the 
same,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  approxi- 
mately to  the  date  of  their  production,  and 
therefore  little  inference  can  be  framed  upon  the 
circumstance,  beyond  the  fact  that  composer* 
were  beginning  to  recognise  the  fourth  movement 
as  a  desirable  ingredient. 

Another  composer  who  precedes  Haydn  in 
time  as  well  as  in  style  is  Emmanuel  Bach.  He 
was  his  senior  in  years,  anil  began  writing  sym- 
phonies in  1 74 1,  when  Haydn  was  only  nine 
years  old.  His  most  important  symphonies  were 
produced  in  1 776 ;  while  Haydn's  most  important 
examples  were  not  produced  till  after  1790.  In 
style  Emmanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone, 
at  least  in  his  finest  examples.  It  looks  almost 
as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by 
1776  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  musical 
world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  binary  form 
was  employed  by  some  of  hiB  contemporaries  in 
their  orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly 
to  avoid  it  in  the  first  movements  of  the  works 
of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  parages, 
and  to  balance  and  contrast  them  one  with  an* 
other  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  suc- 
cessions of  key.  The  boldest  and  most  striking 
subject  is  the  first  of  the  Symphony  in  D  : — 


It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with 
the  genealogy  of  these  works,  that  they  are 
almost   as  frequently  entitled   '  Overture '  as 
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The  opening  passages  of  that  in  Eb  are  hardly 
leas  emphatic.  They  have  little  connection  with 
the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but  seem 
in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent 
lines,  in  which  the  interest  depends  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is 
certainly  rather  fragmentary  and  disconnected. 
The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected 
with  the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special 
transitional  passage,  or  by  a  turn  of  modula- 
tion and  a  half  close.  It  is  short  and  dependent 
in  its  character,  but  graceful  and  melodious. 
The  last  is  much  more  systematic  in  structure 
than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary 
form,  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  violin 
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In  orchestration  and  general  style  of  expression 
these  works  seem  immensely  superior  to  the  other 
early  symphonies  which  have  been  described. 
They  are  scored  for  horns,  flutes,  oboi,  fagotto, 
strings,  with  a  figured  bass  for  4  cembalo,'  which 
in  the  symphonies  previously  noticed  does  not 
always  appear.  There  is  an  abundance  of  unison 
and  octave  passages  for  the  strings,  but  there  is 


also  go< 


xl  fr 


writing,  and  contrasts  between 


wind  and  strings ;  the  wind  being  occasionally 
left  quite  alone.  All  the  instruments  come  in 
occasionally  for  special  employment,  and  con- 
sidering the  proportions  of  the  orchestras  of  the 
time  Bach's  effects  must  have  been  generally  clear 
and  good.  The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of 
his  scoring  of  an  ordinary  full  passage : — 


Corn!  In  Eb 
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It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Haydn  was 
chiefly  influenced  by  Emmanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart 
by  John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and 
in  relation  to  symphonies,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In  both  cases 
the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier 
works  than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's 
style  and  treatment  of  form  bear  far  more  re- 
semblance to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose 
works  have  been  referred  to,  than  to  Emmanuel 
Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  forcible  ex- 
pression and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which 
Haydn  may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their 
best  orchestral  works  seem  to  belong  to  quite 
distinct  families.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was 
written  in  1 759  for  Count  Morzin.  Like  many 
other  of  his  early  works  it  does  not  seem  dis- 
coverable in  print  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
said  by  Pohl/  who  must  have  seen  it  some- 
where in  Germany,  to  be  '  a  small  work  in  three 
movements  for  2  violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes, 
and  2  horns ' ;  from  which  particulars  it  would 

1  JoMph  H»jdo.  Tol.LJN  (UTS), 


appear  to  correspond  exactly  in  externals  to  the 
examples  above  described  of  Abel's  and  J.  C. 
Bach's,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  he  added  many  more ;  most  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  slight  and  of  no  great  historical 
importance,  while  the  few  which  present  pecu- 
liarities are  so  far  isolated  in  those  respects  that 
they  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  course  of 
his  development,  or  upon  his  share  in  building  up 
the  art-form  of  the  Symphony.  Of  such  a  kind 
is  the  movement  (dramatic  in  character,  and  in- 
cluding long  passages  of  recitative)  in  the  Sym- 
phony in  C.  which  he  wrote  as  early  as  1 76 1  For, 
though  this  kind  of  movement  is  found  in  instru- 
mental works  of  an  earlier  period,  its  appearance 
in  such  a  manner  in  a  symphony  is  too  rare  to 
have  any  special  historical  bearings.  The  course 
of  his  development  was  gradual  and  regular.  He 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  Bteadily  im- 
proving the  edifice  of  his  predecessors,  and  with 
few  exceptions  to  have  followed  their  lines.  A 
great  deal  is  frequently  attributed  to  his  con- 
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section  with  the  complete  musical  establishment 
which  Prince  Ester  hazy  set  up  at  his  great  palace 
at  Ester  has ;  where  Haydn  certainly  had  op- 
portunities which  have  been  the  lot  of  scarcely 
any  other  composer  who  ever  lived.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  making  experiments  in  orchestration, 
and  ringing  the  bell  for  the  band  to  come  and 
try  them  ;  and,  though  this  may  not  be  absolutely 
true  in  fact,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  very  great  improvements  which  he  effected 
in  every  department  of  orchestration  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  attributed  to  the  facilities  for 
testing  his  works  which  he  enjoyed.  At  the 
same  time  the  really  important  portion  of  his 
compositions  were  not  produced  till  his  patron, 
Prince  Nioolaus  Esterhazy,  was  dead,  and  the 
musical  establishment  broken  up  ;  nor,  it  must 
be  remembered,  till  after  that  strange  and 
important  episode  in  Haydn's  life,  the  rapid 
Bitting  of  Mozart  across  the  scene.  When 
Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphony,  Mozart  was 
only  three  years  old;  and  Mozart  died  in  the  very 
year  in  which  the  famous  Salomon  concerts  in 
London,  for  which  Haydn  wrote  nearly  all  his 
finest  symphonies,  began.  Mozart's  work  there- 
fore comes  between  Haydn's  lighter  period  and 
his  greatest  achievements ;  and  his  symphonies 
are  in  some  respects  prior  to  Haydn's,  and  cer- 
tainly had  effect  upon  his  later  works  of  all 
kinds. 

According  to  Kochel,  Mozart  wrote  altogether 
forty-nine  symphonies.  The  first,  in  Eb,  was 
written  in  London  in  1764,  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  and  only  five  years  after  Haydn 
wrote  his  first.  It  was  on  the  same  pattern  as 
theme  which  have  been  fully  described  above,  be- 
ing in  three  movements  and  scored  for  the  usual 
set  of  instruments — namely,  two  violins,  viola, 
bass,  two  oboes  and  two  horns.  Three  more 
followed  in  close  succession,  in  one  of  which 
clarinets  are  introduced  instead  of  oboes,  and 
a  bassoon  is  added  to  the  usual  group  of 
eight  instruments.  In  these  works  striking 
originality  of  purpose  or  style  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  for,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that 
Mozart's  powers  in  instrumental  music  reached 
a  pitch  of  development  which  is  historically 
important ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  astonishing  to 
see  how  early  he  developed  a  free  and  even  rich 
style  in  managing  his  orchestral  resources.  With 
regard  to  the  character  of  these  and  all  but  a 
few  of  the  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  a  symphony  at  that  time  was  a  very  much 
less  important  matter  than  it  became  fifty  years 
later.  The  manner  in  which  symphonies  were 
poured  out,  in  sets  of  six  and  otherwise,  by 
numerous  composers  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  puts  utterly  out  of  the 
question  the  loftiness  of  aim  and  purpose  which 
has  become  a  necessity  since  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  They  were  all  rather  slight 
works  on  familiar  lines,  with  which  for  the  time 
being  composers  and  public  were  alike  quite 
content;  and  neither  Haydn  nor  Mozart  in 
their  early  specimens  seem  to  have  specially 
exerted  themselves.  The  general  survey  of 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  1. 


Mozart's  symphonies  presents  a  certain  number 
of  facts  which  are  worth  noting  for  their 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  form  of  art. 
The  second  symphony  he  wrote  had  a  minuet 
and  trio ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
can  have  regarded  this  as  an  important  point, 
since  he  afterwards  wrote  seventeen  others 
without  them ;  and  these  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  activity,  for  even  in  that  which  he 
wrote  at  Prague  in  1 786,  and  which  is  last  but 
three  in  the  whole  series,  the  minuet  and  trio  are 
absent.  Besides  this  fact,  which  at  once  con- 
nects them  with  the  examples  by  other  com- 
posers previously  discussed,  there  is  the  yet 
more  noticeable  one  that  more  than  twenty  of 
the  series  are  written  for  the  same  peculiar 
little  group  of  instruments,  viz.  the  four  strings, 
a  pair  of  oboes  or  flutes,  and  a  pair  of  horns. 
Although  he  used  clarinets  so  early  as  his  third 
symphony,  he  never  employed  them  again  till 
his  thirty-ninth,  which  was  written  for  Paris, 
and  is  almost  more  fully  scored  than  any.  In 
the  whole  forty-nine,  in  fact,  he  only  used  clari- 
'  nets  five  times,  and  in  one  of  these  cases  (viz. 
the  well-known  G  minor)  they  were  added  after 
he  had  finished  the  score.  Even  bassoons  are 
not  common ;  the  most  frequent  addition  to  the 
little  nucleus  of  oboes  or  flutes  and  horns  being 
trumpets  and  drums.  The  two  which  are  most 
fully  scored  are  the  Parisian,  in  D,  just  alluded 
to,  whieh  was  written  in  1778,  and  that  in  Eb, 
which  Was  written  in  Vienna  in  1788,  and 
stands  first  in  the  famous  triad.  These  facta 
explain  to  a  certain  extent  how  it  was  possible 
to  write  such  an  extraordinary  number  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  Mozart's  most  con- 
tinuously prolifio  period  in  this  branch  of  art 
seems  to  have  been  when  be  had  returned  to 
Salzburg  in  1 771;  for  between  July  in  that 
year  and  the  beginning  of  1773,  it  appears  to  be 
proved  that  he  produced  no  less  than  fourteen. 
But  this  feat  is  fairly  surpassed  in  another  sense 
by  the  production  of  the  last  three  in  three  suc- 
cessive months,  June,  July,  and  August,  1788  ; 
since  the  musical  calibre  of  these  is  so  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  ones. 

One  detail  of  comparison  between  Mozart's 
ways  and  Haydn's  is  curious.  Haydn  began 
to  use  introductory  adagios  very  early,  and 
used  them  so  often  that  they  became  quite  a 
characteristic  feature  in  his  plan.  Mozart,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  use  one  until  his  44th 
Symphony,  written  in  1783.  What  was  the 
origin  of  Haydn's  employment  of  them  is 
uncertain.  The  causes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  the 
orthodox  form  of  symphony,  as  written  by  the 
numerous  composers  of  his  early  days,  the  open- 
ing adagio  is  not  found.  He  may  possibly  have 
observed  that  it  was  a  useful  factor  in  a  certain 
class  of  overtures,  and  then  have  need  it  as  an 
experiment  in  symphonies,  and  finding  it  answer, 
may  have  adopted  the  expedient  generally  in 
succeeding  works  of  the  kind.  It  seems  likely 
that  Mozart  adopted  it  from  Haydn,  as  its  first 
appearance  (in  the  symphony  which  is  believed 
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to  have  been  composed  at  Linz  for  Count  Tbun) 
eoincideB  with  the  period  in  which  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  first  strongly  influenced 
by  Haydn. 

The  influence  of  these  two  great  composers 
upon  one  another  is  extremely  interesting  and 
curious,  more  especially  as  it  did  not  take  effect 
till  comparatively  late  in  their  artistic  careers. 
They  both  began  working  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  their  time,  under  the  influences  which 
have  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  symphony  each  was  considerably  in- 
fluenced  after  a  time  by  a  special  circumstance  of 
his  life ;  Haydn  by  the  appointment  to  Esterhaz 
before  alluded  to,  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
him  of  orchestral  experiment;  and  Mozart  by 
his  stay  at  Mannheim  in  1 777.  For  it  appears 
most  likely  that  the  superior  abilities  of  the 
Mannheim  orchestra  for  dealing  with  purely 
instrumental  music,  and  the  traditions  of 
Stamitz,  who  had  there  effected  his  share  in  the 
history  of  the  Symphony,  opened  Mozart's  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  orchestral  performance, 
and  encouraged  him  to  a  freer  style  of  compo- 
sition and  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  than  he  had  up  to  that  time  attempted. 
The  Mannheim  band  had  in  fact  been  long  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Europe;  and  in  certain 
things,  such  as  attention  to  nuances  (which  in 
early  orchestral  works  had  been  looked  upon  as 
either  unnecessary  or  out  of  place),  they  and 
their  conductors  had  been  important  pioneers ; 
and  thus  Mozart  must  certainly  have  had  his  ideas 
on  such  heads  a  good  deal  expanded.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  symphony  produced  in  Paris  early  in 
the  next  year  were  probably  the  first  fruits  of  these 
circumstances ;  and  it  happens  that  while  this 
symphony  is  the  first  of  his  which  has  maintained 
a  defini  te  position  among  the  important  landmarks 
of  art,  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  he  uses 
orchestral  forces  approaching  to  those  commonly 
employed  for  symphonies  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Both  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  the  course  of  their 
respective  careers,  made  decided  progress  in 
managing  the  orchestra,  both  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  individual  instruments,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  details  of  musical  interest 
among  them.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  earliest  expedients  by  which 
contrast  of  effect  was  attempted  by  writers  for 
combinations  of  instruments,  was  the  careful 
distribution  of  portions  for  'solo'  and  'ripieno' 
instruments,  as  illustrated  by  Scarlatti's  and  later 
concertos.  In  J.  S.  Bach's  treatment  of  the  or- 
chestra the  same  characteristic  is  familiar.  The 
long  duets  for  oboes,  flutes,  or  bassoons,  and  the 
solos  for  horn  or  violin,  or  viola  da  gamba,  which 
continue  throughout  whole  recitatives  or  arias, 
all  have  this  same  principle  at  bottom.  Com- 
posers had  still  to  learn  the  free  and  yet  well- 
balanced  management  of  their  string  forces,  and 
to  attain  the  mean  between  the  use  of  wind 
instruments  merely  to  strengthen  the  strings  and 
their  use  as  solo  instruments  in  long  independent 
passages.   In  Haydn's  early  symphonies  the  old 


traditions  are  most  apparent.  The  balance  be- 
tween the  different  forces  of  the  orchestra  is  as 
yet  both  crude  and  obvious.  In  the  symphony 
called  '  Le  Matin '  for  instance,  which  appears 
to  have  been  among  the  earliest,  the  second 
violins  play  with  the  first,  and  the  violas  with 
the  basses  to  a  very  marked  extent — in  the  first 
movement  almost  throughout.  This  first  move- 
ment, again,  begins  with  a  solo  for  flute.  The 
slow  movement,  which  is  divided  into  adagio 
and  andante,  has  no  wind  instruments  at  all, 
but  there  is  a  violin  solo  throughout  the  middle 
portion.  In  the  minuet  a  contrast  is  attained 
by  a  long  passage  for  wind  band  slone  (as  in 
J.  S.  Bach's  and  Bourree  to  the '  Ouverture '  in  C 
major);  and  the  trio  consists  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  solo  for  bassoon.  Haydn  early  began 
experiments  in  various  uses  of  his  orchestra,  and 
his  ways  of  grouping  his  solo  instruments  for 
effect  are  often  curious  and  original  C.  F.  Pohl, 
in  his  life  of  him,  prints  from  the  MS.  parts  a 
charming  slow  movement  from  a  Bb  symphony, 
which  was  probably  written  in  1 766  or  1 767. 
It  illustrates  in  a  singular  way  how  Haydn  at 
first  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  special  effect  with- 
out ceasing  to  conform  to  familiar  methods  of 
treating  his  strings.  The  movement  is  scored 
for  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  tolo  violoncello 
and  bass,  all  '  con  sordini.'  The  first  and  second 
violins  play  in  unison  thoughout,  and  the  cello 
plavs  the  tune  with  them  an  octave  lower,  while 
the"  violas  play  in  octaves  with  the  bass  all  but 
two  or  three  bars  of  cadence  ;  so  that  in  reality 
there  are  Bcarcely  ever  more  than  two  parts 
playing  at  a  time.  The  following  example  will 
show  the  style 
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Towards  a  really  free  treatment  of  his  forces  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  led  on  insensibly 
and  by  very  slow  degrees.  For  over  twenty  years 
of  symphony-writing  the  same  limited  treatment 
of  strings  and  the  same  kind  of  solo  passages  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  But  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  make  the  wind  and  the  lower 
and  inner  strings  more  and  more  independent, 
and  to  individualise  the  style  of  each  within 
proportionate  bounds.  A  fine  symphony  (in  E 
minor,  'Letter  I')  which  appears  to  date  from 
1772,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Haydn's  inter- 
mediate stage.  The  strings  play  almost  inces- 
santly throughout,  and  the  wind  either  doubles 
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the  string  parts  to  enrich  and  reinforce  them, 
cr  else  has  long1  holding  notes  while  the  strings 
pUy  characteristic  figures.  The  following  pas- 
■ge  from  the  last  movement  will  serve  to 
illustrate  pretty  clearly  the  stage  of  orchestral 
expression  to  which  Haydn  had  at  that  time 
arrived : — 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years  the 
progress  was  slow  but  steady.  No  doubt  many 
other  composers  were  writing  symphonies  besides 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  were,  like  them,  im- 
proving that  branch  of  art.  Unfortunately  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  dates  of  their  productions 
is  almost  insuperable  ;  and  so  their  greater  re- 
presentatives come  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as 
giving  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  epoch, 
bat  as  comprising  it  in  themselves.  Mozart's 
first  specially  notable  symphony  falls  in  1778. 
This  was  the  one  which  he  wrote  for  Paris  after 
his  experiences  at  Mannheim ;  and  some  of  his 
Man  nheim  friends  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
with,  him  assisted  at  the  performance.  It  is  in 
almost  every  respect  a  very  great  advance  upon 
Haydn's  E  minor  Symphony,  just  quoted.  The 
treatment  of  the  instruments  is  very  much  freer, 
sad  more  individually  characteristic.  It  marks 
sa important  step  in  the  transition  from  the  kind 
of  symphony  in  which  the  music  appears  to  have 
been  conceived  almost  entirely  for  violins,  with 
wind  subordinate,  except  in  special  solo  passages, 
to  the  kind  in  which  the  original  conception  in 
of  subjects,  episodes  and  development, 
■d  all  the  forces,  including  the  wind  instru- 
The  first  eight  bars  of  Mozart's  sym- 
phony are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  artistic  tendency.  In  the  firm  and  dignified 
beginning  of  the  principal  subject,  the  strings, 
with  flutes  and  bassoons,  are  all  in  unison  for 
three  bars,  and  a  good  body  of  wind  instruments 
gives  the  full  chord.  Then  the  upper  strings  are 
left  alone  for  a  couple  of  bars  in  octaves,  and 
sre  accompanied  in  their  short  closing  phrase  by 
an  independent  full  chord  of  wind  instruments, 
fiano.  This  chord  is  repeated  in  the  same  form 
of  rhythm  as  that  which  marks  the  first  bars  of 
the  principal  subject,  and  has  therefore  at  once 
musical  sense  and  relevancy,  besides  supplying 


the  necessary  full  harmony.  In  the  subsidiary 
subject  by  which  the  first  section  is  carried  on, 
the  quick  lively  passages  of  the  strings  are  ac- 
companied by  short  figures  for  flute  and  horns, 
with  their  own  independent  musical  signifi- 
cance. In  the  second  subject  proper,  which 
is  derived  from  this  subsidiary,  an  excellent 
balance  of  colour  is  obtained  by  pairs  of  wind 
instruments  in  octaves,  answering  with  an  in- 
dependent and  very  characteristic  phrase  of  their 
own  the  group  of  strings  which  give  out  the 
first  part  of  the  subject.  The  same  well-balanced 
method  is  observed  throughout.  In  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  movement  almost  all  the  instru- 
ments have  something  special  and  relevant  of 
their  own  to  do,  so  that  it  is  made  to  seem  as 
if  the  conception  were  exactly  apportioned  to 
the  forces  which  were  meant  to  utter  it.  The 
same  criticisms  apply  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
symphony.  The  slow  movement  has  beautiful 
independent  figures  and  phrases  for  the  wind 
instruments,  so  interwoven  with  the  body  of  the 
movement  that  they  supply  necessary  elements 
I  of  colour  and  fulness  of  harmony,  without  ap- 
pearing either  as  definite  solos  or  as  meaningless 
holding  notes.  The  fresh  and  merry  last  move- 
ment has  much  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
first  in  the  matter  of  instrumental  utterance,  and 
in  its  working-out  section  all  the  forces  have,  if 
anything,  even  more  independent  work  of  their 
own  to  do,  while  still  supplying  their  appropriate 
ingredients  to  the  sum  total  of  sound. 

The  succeeding  ten  years  saw  all  the  rest  of 
the  work  Mozart  was  destined  to  do  in  the  de- 
partment of  symphony ;  much  of  it  showing  in 
turn  an  advance  on  tile  Paris  Symphony,  inas- 
much as  the  principles  there  shown  were  worked 
out  to  greater  fullness  and  perfection,  while  the 
musical  spirit  attained  a  more  definite  richness, 
and  escaped  further  from  the  formalism  which 
characterises  the  previous  generation.  Among 
these  symphonies  the  most  important  are  the 
following :  a  considerable  one  (in  Eb)  composed 
at  Salzburg  in  1 780 ;  the  •  Haflner '  (in  D),  which 
was  a  modification  of  a  serenade,  and  had  ori- 
ginally more  than  the  usual  group  of  movements ; 
the  '  Linz '  Symphony  (in  C  ; 4  No.  6 ') ;  and  the 
last  four,  the  crown  of  the  whole  series.  The  first 
of  these  (in  D  major)  was  writton  for  Prague  in 
1 786,  and  was  received  there  with  immense  favour 
in  January  1787.  It  appears  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  all  its  predecessors  in  freedom  and  clearness 
of  instrumentation,  in  the  breadth  and  musical 
significance  of  the  subjects,  and  in  richne&a 
and  balance  of  form.  It  is  one  of  the  few  of 
Mozart's  which  open  with  an  adagio,  and  that  too 
of  unusual  proportions ;  but  it  has  no  minuet  and 
trio.  This  symphony  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed 
by  the  three  great  ones  in  E  flat,  G  minor, 
and  C,  which  were  composed  at  Vienna  in  J une, 
July  and  August,  1788.  These  symphonies  are 
almost  the  first  in  whioh  certain  qualities  of 
musical  expression  and  a  certain  method  in  their 
treatment  stand  prominent  in  the  manner  whioh 
was  destined  to  become  characteristic  of  the 
great  works  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Mozart  having  mastered  tht  principle 
upon  which  the  mature  art-form  of  symphony 
wna  to  be  attacked,  had  greater  freedom  for  the 
expression  of  his  intrinsically  musical  ideas,  and 
could  emphasise  more  freely  and  consistently  the 
typical  characteristics  which  his  inspiration  led 
him  to  adopt  in  developing  his  ideas.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  principle  is 
to  be  found  for  the  first  time  in  these  works. 
They  find  their  counterparts  in  works  of  Haydn's 
of  a  much  earlier  date ;  only,  inasmuch  as  the 
art-form  was  then  leas  mature,  the  element  of 
formalism  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  musical 
or  poetical  intention  being  so  clearly  realised. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  put  into  words  with 
certainty  the  inherent  characteristics)  of  these  or 
any  other  later  works  on  the  same  lines :  but  that 
they  are  felt  to  have  such  characteristics  is  in- 
disputable, and  their  perfection  as  works  of  art, 
which  is  so  commonly  insisted  on,  could  not 
exist  if  it  were  not  so.  Among  the  many 
writers  who  have  tried  in  some  way  to  describe 
them,  probably  the  beet  and  most  responsible 
is  Otto  J  aim.  Of  the  first  of  the  group  (that  in 
Eb),  he  says,  '  We  find  the  expression  of  per- 
fect happiness  in  the  charm  of  euphony'  which 
is  one  of  the  marked  external  characteristics  of 
the  whole  work.  'The  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
consciousness  of  power  shines  through  the  mag- 
nificent introduction,  while  the  Allegro  expresses 
the  purest  pleasure,  now  in  frolicsome  joy,  now 
in  active  excitement,  and  now  in  noble  and 
dignified  composure.  Some  shadows  appear,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Andante,  but  they  only  serve  to 
throw  into  stronger  relief  the  mild  serenity  of 
a  mind  communing  with  itself  and  rejoicing 
in  the  peace  which  fills  it  This  is  the  true 
source  of  the  cheerful  transport  which  rules  the 
last  movement,  rejoicing  in  its  own  strength 
and  in  the  joy  of  being.'  Whether  this  is  all 
perfectly  true  or  not  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  fact  that  a  consistent  and  uniform  style  and 
object  can  be  discerned  through  the  whole  work, 
and  that  it  admits  of  an  approximate  descrip- 
tion in  words,  without  either  straining  or  violating 
familiar  impressions. 

The  second  of  the  great  symphonic  trilogy — 
that  in  G  minor — has  a  still  clearer  meaning. 
The  contrast  with  the  Eb  is  strong,  for  in  no 
symphony  of  Mozart's  is  there  so  much  sadness 
and  regretfulness.  This  element  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  modern  of  his 
symphonies,  and  shows  most  human  nature. 
B.  J.  A.  Hoffmann  (writing  in  a  spirit  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Jahn)  says  of  it, '  Love  and 
melancholy  breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit  tones  ; 
we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with  inexpressible  long- 
ing towards  the  forms  which  beckon  us  to  join 
them  in  their  flight  through  the  clouds  to  an- 
other sphere.'  Jahn  agrees  in  attributing  to  it 
a  character  of  sorrow  and  complaining ;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  tonality 
as  well  as  the  style,  and  such  characteristic 
features  as  occur  incidentally,  would  all  favour 
the  idea  that  Mozart's  inspiration  took  a  sad 
cast,  and  maintained  it  so  far  throughout;  so 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  passages  which 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  at  the  clones, 
the  whole  work  may  without  violation  of  prob- 
ability receive  a  consistent  psychological  ex- 
planation. Even  the  orchestration  seems  appro- 
priate from  this  paint  of  view,  since  the  prevailing 
effect  is  far  less  soft  and  smooth  than  that  of 
the  previous  symphony.  A  detail  of  historical 
interest  in  connection  with  this  work  is  the 
fact  that  Mozart  originally  wrote  it  without 
clarinets,  and  added  t  hem  afterwards  for  a  per- 
formance at  which  it  may  be  presumed  they 
happened  to  be  specially  available.  He  did 
this  by  taking  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and 
rearranging  the  oboe  parts,  sometimes  combining 
the  instruments  and  sometimes  distributing  the 
parts  between  the  two,  with  due  regard  to  their 
characteristic  styles  of  utterance. 

The  last  of  Mozart's  symphonies  has  so  obvi- 
ous and  distinctive  a  character  throughout,  that 
popular  estimation  has  accepted  the  definite 
name  '  Jupiter  '  as  conveying  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing about  it.  In  this  there  is  far  less  human 
sentiment  than  in  the  G  minor.  In  fact,  Mozart 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  something  lofty  and 
self-contained,  and  therefore  precluding  the  shade 
of  sadness  which  is  an  element  almost  indis- 
pensable to  strong  human  sympathy.  When  he 
descends  from  this  distant  height,  he  assumes  a 
cheerful  and  sometimes  playful  vein,  as  in  the 
second  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement, 
and  in  the  subsidiary  or  cadence  subject  that  fol- 
lows it.  This  may  not  be  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  popularly  meant  by  the  name 
'Jupiter,'  though  that  deity  appears  to  have 
been  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  levity  in  his  time ; 
but  it  has  the  virtue  of  supplying  admirable  con- 
trast to  the  main  subjects  of  the  section ;  and  it 
is  so  far  in  consonance  with  them  that  there  is 
no  actual  reversal  of  feeling  in  passing  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  slow  movement  has  an  appro- 
priate dignity  which  keeps  it  in  character,  and 
reaches,  in  parts,  a  considerable  degree  of 
passion,  which  brings  it  nearer  to  human  sym- 
pathy than  the  other  movements.  The  Minuet 
and  the  Trio  again  show  cheerful  serenity,  and 
the  last  movement,  with  its  elaborate  fugal  treat- 
ment, has  a  vigorous  austerity,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent balance  to  the  character  of  the  first 
movement.  The  scoring,  especially  in  the  first 
and  last  movements,  is  fuller  than  is  usual  with 
Mozart,  and  produces  effects  of  strong  and  clear 
sound  ;  and  it  is  also  admirably  in  character  with 
the  spirit  of  dignity  and  loftiness  which  seems  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  musical 
subjects  and  figures.  In  these  later  symphonies 
Mozart  certainly  reached  a  far  higher  pitch  of 
art  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music  than 
any  hitherto  arrived  at.  The  characteristics  of 
his  attainments  may  be  described  as  a  freedom 
of  style  in  the  ideas,  freedom  in  the  treatment 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  score,  and  indepen- 
dence and  appropriateness  of  expression  in  the 
management  of  the  various  groups  of  instruments 
employed.  In  comparison  with  the  works  of  his 
Ad  with  his  own  and  Haydn'a 
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earlier  compositions  there  is  throughout  a  most 
remarkable  advance  in  vitality.  The  distribu- 
uVra  of  certain  cadences  and  passages  of  tutti 
Kill  Appear  to  modem  ears  formal;  but  compared 
with  the  immature  formalism  of  expression, 
even  in  principal  ideas,  which  was  prevalent 
twenty  or  even  ten  year*  earlier,  the  improve- 
ment is  immense.  In  such  structural  elements 
at  the  development  of  the  ideas,  the  concise  and 
energetic  flow  of  the  music,  the  distribution  and 
contrast  of  instrumental  tone,  and  the  balance 
and  proportion  of  sound,  these  works  are  gene- 
rally held  to  reach  a  pitch  almost  unsurpassable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  criticism. 
Mozart's  intelligence  and  taste,  dealing  with 
thoughts  as  yet  undisturbed  by  strong  or  pas- 
sionate emotion,  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  sense  of  pure  and  directly  intelligible  artwhich 
later  times  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  approached. 

Haydn's  symphonies  up  to  this  time  cannot 
be  said  to  equal  Mozart's  in  any  respect ;  though 
they  show  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
style  of  treatment  and  expression  in  the  '  Trauer 1 
or  the  '  Farewell '  Symphonies.  Of  those  which 
sre  better  known  of  about  this  date  are  'La 
Poule'  and  'Letter  Y,*  which  were  written 
(both  for  Paris)  in  1786  and  1787.  '  Letter  Q,' 
or  the  'Oxford'  Symphony,  which  was  per- 
formed when  Haydn  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  Music  from  that  university,  dates 
from  1788,  the  same  year  as  Mozart's  great 
triad.  'Letter  V'  and  'Letter  Q'  are  in  his 
mature  stylo,  and  thoroughly  characteristic  in 
every  respect.  The  orchestration  is  clear  and 
fresh,  though  not  so  sympathetic  nor  so  elastic 
«a  its  variety  as  Mozart's ;  and  the  ideas,  with 
*jl  their  geniality  and  directness,  are  not  up  to 
his  own  highest  standard.  It  is  the  last  twelve, 
which  were  written  for  Salomon  after  1700, 
which  have  really  fixed  Haydn's  high  position 
»  composer  of  symphonies ;  these  became  so 
popular  as  practically  to  supersede  the  numer- 
oui  works  of  all  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries except  Mozart,  to  the  extent  of  causing 
them  to  be  almost  completely  forgotten.  This  is 
owing  partly  to  the  high  pitch  of  technical  skill 
which  he  attained,  partly  to  the  freshness  and 
geniality  of  his  ideas,  and  partly  to  the  vigour 
*nd  daring  of  harmonic  progression  which  he 
manifested.  He  and  Mozart  together  enriched 
this  branch  of  art  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
*nd  towards  the  end  of  their  lives  began  to 
introduce  far  deeper  feeling  and  earnestness 
into  the  style  than  had  been  customary  in  early 
works  of  the  class.  The  average  orchestra  had 
increased  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
gained  a  better  balance  of  its  component  ele- 
ments, instead  of  the  customary  Little  group 
°f  strings  and  four  wind  instruments,  it  had 
come  to  comprise,  besides  the  strings,  a  flutes, 
3  oboes.  a  bassoons,  a  horns,  a  trumpets,  and 
drams.  To  these  were  occasionally  added  a  clari- 
nets, as  in  Haydn's  three  last  (the  two  in 
D  minor  and  one  in  Et>),  and  in  one  move- 
ment of  the  Military  Symphony.  Neither 
Mozart  nor  Haydn  ever  used  trombones  in 


symphonies ;  but  uncommon  instruments  were 
sometimes  employed,  as  in  the  '  Military,1  in 
which  Haydn  used  a  big  drum,  a  triangle  and 
cymbals.  In  bis  latest  symphonies  Haydn's 
treatment  of  his  orchestra  agrees  in  general  with 
the  description  already  given  of  Mozart's.  The 
bass  has  attained  a  free  motion  of  its  own ;  the 
violas  rarely  cling  in  a  dependent  manner  to  it, 
but  have  their  own  individual  work  to  do,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  second  violins,  which  no 
longer  so  often  appear  merely  'col  I  mo.'  The  wind 
instruments  fill  up  and  sustain  the  harmonies 
as  completely  as  in  former  days ;  but  they  ceaae 
merely  to  hold  long  notes  without  characteristic 
features,  or  slavishly  to  follow  the  string  parts 
whenever  something  livelier  is  required.  They 
may  still  play  a  great  deal  that  is  mere  doubling, 
but  there  is  generally  method  in  it ;  and  the 
musical  ideas  they  express  are  in  a  great  measure 
proportioned  to  their  characters  and  style  of 
utterance.  Haydn  was  rather  fond  of  long 
passages  for  wind  alone,  as  in  the  bIow  movement 
of  the  Oxford  Symphony,  the  opening  passage  of 
the  first  allegro  of  the  Military  Symphony,  and 
the  '  working  out '  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  no.  I 
of  the  Salomon  set.  Solos  in  a  tune-form  for 
wind  instruments  are  also  rather  more  common 
than  in  Mozart's  works,  and  in  many  respects  the 
various  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole 
are  less  assimilated  than  they  are  by  Mozart. 
The  tunes  are  generally  more  definite  in  their 
outlines,  and  stand  in  less  close  relation  with  their 
context.  It  appears  as  if  Haydn  always  re- 
tained to  the  last  a  strong  sympathy  with  simple 
people 's-tunee ;  the  character  of  his  minuets 
and  trios,  and  especially  of  his  finales,  is  some- 
times strongly  denned  in  this  respect ;  but  his  way 
of  expressing  them  within  the  limits  he  chose  is 
extraordinarily  finished  and  acute.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  before  suggested,  he  got  his  taste  for  sur- 
prises in  harmonic  progression  from  C.  P.  E.  Bach. 
His  instinct  for  such  things,  considering  the  age 
he  lived  in,  was  very  remarkable.  The  passage 
on  the  next  page,  from  his  Symphony  in  C,  just 
referred  to,  illustrates  several  of  the  above  points 
at  once. 

The  period  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  in  every 
respect  the  principal  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Symphony.  When  they  came  upon  the  scene, 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  important  form 
of  art.  In  the  good  musical  centres  of  those 
times — and  there  were  many— there  was  a  great 
demand  for  symphonies ;  but  the  bands  for  which 
they  were  written  were  small,  and  appear  from 
the  most  natural  inferences  not  to  have  been  very 
efficient  or  well  organised.  The  standard  of 
performance  was  evidently  rough,  and  composers 
could  neither  expect  much  attention  to  pianos 
and  fortes,  nor  any  ability  to  grapple  with  tech- 
nical difficulties  among  the  players  of  bass  in- 
struments or  violas.  The  audiences  were  critical 
in  the  one  sense  of  requiring  good  healthy  work- 
manship in  the  writing  of  the  pieces— in  fact 
much  better  than  they  would  demand  in  the 
present  day ;  but  with  regard  to  deep  meaning, 
refinement,  poetical  intention,  or  originality,  they 
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appear  to  have  cared  very  little.  They  wanted 
to  be  healthily  pleased  and  entertained,  nut 
stirred  with  deep  emotion;  and  the  purposes 
of  composer*  in  those  days  wore  consequently 
not  exalted  to  any  high  pitch,  but  were  limited  to 
a  simple  and  unpretentious  supply,  in  accordance 
with  demand  and  opportunity.  Haydn  was 
influenced  by  these  considerations  till  the  last. 
Thero  is  always  more  fun  and  gaiety  in  his  music 
than  pensivcnesa  or  serious  reflection.  But  in 
developing  the  technical  part  of  expression,  in 
proportioning  the  means  to  the  end,  and  in 
organising  the  forces  of  the  orchestra,  what  he 
did  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is,  how- 
ewer,  impossible  to  apportion  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  two  masters.  Haydn  did  a  great 
deal  of  important  and  substantial  work  before 
Mozart  camo  into  prominence  in  the  same  field. 
But  after  the  first  great  mark  had  been  made 
by  the  Paris  Symphony,  Moxart  seemed  to  rush 
to  his  culmination ;  and  in  the  last  four  of  his 
works  reached  a  style  which  appears  richer, 
more  sympathetic,  and  more  complete  than  any- 
thing Haydn  could  attain  to.  Then,  again,  when 


he  had  passed  away,  Haydn  produced  his  greatest 
works.  Each  composer  had  his  distinctive  char- 
acteristics, and  each  is  delightful  in  his  own 
way;  but  Haydn  would  probably  not  have 
reached  his  highest  development  without  the 
influence  of  his  more  richly  gifted  contempo- 
rary ;  and  Moxart  for  his  part  was  undoubtedly 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  Haydn  at  an 
important  part  of  his  career.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  by  way  of  distinguishing  their  re- 
spective shares  in  the  result  is  that  Mozart's  last 
symphonies  introduced  an  intrinsically  musical 
element  which  had  before  been  wanting,  and 
showed  a  supreme  perfection  of  actual  art  in 
their  structure ;  while  Haydn  in  the  long  series 
of  his  works  cultivated  and  refined  his  own 
powers  to  such  an  extent  that  when  his  list 
symphonies  had  made  their  appearance,  the 
status  of  the  symphony  was  raised  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  the  old  level.  In 
fact  he  gave  this  branch  of  art  a  stability  and 
breadth  which  served  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  art  of  succeeding  generations  appears  to 
rest ;  and  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  bis  style 
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and  structural  principles  supplied 
model  for  his  successors  to  follow. 

of  the  most  important  of  the  contem- 
les  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  this  depart- 
of  art  was  F.  J.  Gossec.    He  was  born  in 
1733.  one  year  after  Haydn,  and  lived  like 
him  to  a  good  old  age.    His  chief  claim  to  re- 
membrance is  the  good  work  which  he  did  in  im- 
proving the  standard  of  taate  for  instrumental 
music  in  France.  According  to  F&tis  such  things 
as  instrumental  symphonies  were  absolutely  un- 
known in  Paris  before  1 754,  in  which  year  Gossec 
published  his  first,  five  years  before  Haydn's 
first  attempt.    Gossec's  work  was  carried  on 
most  effectually  by  his  founding,  in  1770,  the 
'Concert  des  Amateurs,'  for  whom  he  wrote 
his  most  important  works.    He  also  took  the 
management  of  the  famous  Concerts  Spirituels, 
with  Gavinies  and  Leduc,  in  1 773,  and  furthered 
the  cause   of  good  instrumental  music  there 
as  well.    The  few  symphonies  of  his  to  be 
found  in  this  country  are  of  the  same  calibre, 
and  for  the  same  groups  of  instruments  as  those 
of  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel,  etc.,  already  described  ;  but 
FHi*  attributes  importance  to  him  chiefly  beca 
of  the  way  in  which  he  extended  the  dimensions 
and  resources  of  the  orchestra.    His  Symphony 
in  D,  no.  ai,  written  soon  after  the  founding  of 
the  Concert  des  Amateurs,  was  for  a  full  set  of 
strings,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns, 
trumpets,  and  drums ;  and  this  was  doubtless  an 
astonishing  force  to  the  Parisians,  accustomed 
ss  they  had  been  to  regard  the  compositions 
of  Lulli  and  Rameau  as  the  best  specimens  of 
instrumental  music.    But  it  is  clear  from  other 
indications  that  Gossec  had  considerable  ideas 
about  the  ways  in  which  instrumental  music 
might  be  improved,  analogous  on  a  much  smaller 
wale  to  the  aspirations  and  attempts  of  Berlioz 
at  a  later  date.  Not  only  are  his  works  carefully 
marked  with  pianoi  and  fortes,  but  in  some  (as 
the  83ml phonies  of  op.  xii.)  there  are  elaborate 
directions  ss  to  how  the  movements  are  to  be 
played.  Some  of  these  are  curious.  For  instance, 
over  the  1st  violin  part  of  the  slow  movement  of 
the  second  symphony  is  printed  the  following: 
'  La  difference  du  Fort  au  Doux  dans  ce  morceau 
doit  6tre  excessive,  et  le  mouvement  mod^re",  a 
l'aise,  qu'il  semble  se  jouer  avec  le  plus  grand 
faciliteV   Nearly  all  the  separate  movements  of 
this  set  have  some  such  directions,  either  longer 
or  shorter;  the  inference  from  which  is  that 
Gossec  had  a  strong  idea  of  expression  and  style 
in  performance,  and  did  not  find  his  bands  very 
easily  led  in  these  respects.    The  movements 
themselves  are  on  the  same  small  scale  as  those 
of  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel,  and  Stamitz ;  and  very 
rarely  have  the  double  bar  and  repeat  in  the 
first  movements,  though  these  often  make  their 
appearance  in  the  finales.    The  style  is  to 
a  certain  extent  individual ;  not  so  robust  or  so 
rail  as  that  of  Bach  or  Stamitz,  but  not  without 
attractiveness.    As  his  works  are  very  difficult 
to  get  sight  of,  the  following  quotation  from  the 
last  movement  of  a  symphony  in  Bb  will  serve  to 
rive  some  idea  of  his  style  and 
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Another  composer  of  symphonies,  who  is  often 
heard  of  in  juxtaposition  with  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  sometimes  as  being  preferred  to 
them  by  the  audiences  of  the  time,  is  Gyrowetz, 
His  symphonies  appear  to  be  on  a  larger  scale 
than  those  of  the  prior  generation  of  composers 
of  second  rank  like  himself.  A  few  of  them 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections 
of '  Periodical  overtures,' '  symphonies,'  etc.,  pub- 
lished in  separate  orchestral  parts.  One  in  C, 
scored  for  small  orchestra,  has  an  introductory 
Adagio,  an  Allegro  of  about  the  dimensions  of 
Haydn's  earlier  first  movements,  with  double  bar 
in  the  middle;  then  an  Andante  eon  sordini  (the 
latter  a  favourite  device  in  central  slow  move- 
ments) ;  then  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and,  to  end  wi  th, 
a  Rondo  in  3-4  time,  Allegro  non  troppo.  Others, 
in  Eb  and  Bb,  have  much  the  same  distribution  of 
movements,  but  without  the  introductory  Adagio. 
The  style  of  them  is  rather  mild  and  complacent, 
and  not  approaching  in  any  way  the  interest  or 
breadth  of  the  works  of  his  great  contemporaries ; 
but  the  subjects  are  clear  and  vivacious,  and 
the  movements  seem  fairly  developed.  Other 
symphony  writers,  who  had  vogue  and 
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celebrity  about  this  time  and  a  little  later,  inch 

as  Krommer  (beloved  by  Schubert),  the  Romberg*, 
and  Eberl  (at  one  time  preferred  to  Beethoven), 
require  no  more  than  passing  mention.  They 
certainly  furthered  the  branch  of  art  very  little, 
and  were  so  completely  extinguished  by  the  ex- 
ceptionally great  writers  who  came  close  upon 
one  another  at  that  time,  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  find  traceB  of  them. 

The  greatest  of  all  masters  of  the  Symphony 
followed  so  close  upon  Haydn,  that  there  is  less 
of  a  gap  between  the  last  of  Haydn's  Symphonies 
and  his  first  than  there  was  later  between  some 
of  his  own.  Haydn's  last  was  probably  written 
in  1795.  When  Beethoven  wrote  his  first  can- 
not be  ascertained;  sketches  for  the  Finale  are 
found  as  early  as  the  year  last  mentioned ;  but 
it  was  not  actually  produced  in  public  till  April 
9,  1800.  Like  Schumann  and  Brahms  in  later 
days,  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  this 
branch  of  composition  till  comparatively  late. 
The  opus-number  of  bis  first  symphony  is  31. 
It  is  preceded  by  eleven  pianoforte  sonatas, 
several  works  for  pianoforte  combined  with 
other  instruments,  the  well-known  Septuor  in 
Et>,  and  several  chamber  compositions  for  strings. 
So  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  attacking 
Symphony  he  had  had  considerable  practice  in 
dealing  with  structural  matters.  The  only  works 
in  which  he  had  tried  his  strength  with  the 
orchestra  were  the  two  concertos — the  Bb,  op.  19, 
which  was  written  in  or  about  1795,  ana  the 
C  major,  op.  15,  which  was  written  about 
1796.  He  showed  himself  at  once  a  master  of 
the  orchestra ;  but  it  is  evident  that  at  first  he 
stepped  cautiously  in  expressing  himself  with 
such  resources.  The  1st  Symphony  is  less  free 
and  rich  in  expression,  and  has  more  elements 
of  formality,  than  several  works  on  a  smaller 
scale  which  preceded  it.  This  is  explicable  on 
the  general  ground  that  the  orchestra,  especially 
in  those  days,  was  not  a  fit  exponent  of  the  same 
kind  of  things  which  could  be  expressed  by  solo 
violins,  or  the  pianoforte.  The  scale  must  neces- 
sarily be  larger  and  broader ;  the  intricate 
development  and  delicate  or  subtle  sentiment 
which  is  quite  appropriate  and  intelligible  in 
the  intimacy  of  a  domestic  circle,  is  out  of 
place  in  the  more  public  conditions  of  orchestral 
performance.  This  Beethoven  must  have  in- 
stinctively felt,  and  he  appears  not  to  have  found 
the  style  for  full  expression  of  his  personality  in 
either  of  the  first  symphonies.  The  second  is 
even  more  curious  in  that  respect  than  the  first, 
as  it  comes  after  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
interesting,  and  another  of  the  most  perfectly 
charming  and  original  of  the  works  of  his  early 
period,  namely  the  Sonatas  in  D  minor  and  Eb 
of  op.  31.  However,  even  in  these  two  sym- 
phonies there  is  a  massiveness  and  breadth  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  which  mark  them  as  pro- 
ducts of  a  different  and  more  powerfully  consti- 
tuted nature  than  anything  of  the  kind  produced 
before.  At  the  time  when  the  1st  Symphony 
appeared,  the  opening  with  the  chord  of  the 
minor  7th  of  C,  when  the  key  of  the  piece  was 
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C  major,  was  looked  upon  as  extremely  daring ; 
and  the  narrow-minded  pedants  of  the  day  felt 
their  sensitive  delicacy  so  outraged  that  some 
of  them  are  said  never  to  have  forgiven  it. 
The  case  is  very  similar  to  the  famous  introduc- 
tion to  Mozart's  C  major  String  Quartet,  about 
which  the  pedants  were  little  less  than  insulting. 
Beethoven  had  to  fight  for  his  right  to  express 
what  he  felt  to  be  true ;  and  he  did  it  without 
flinching;  sometimes  with  an  apparent  relish. 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  these  early  orchestral 
works  he  seems  to  have  experimented  with 
caution,  and  was  content  to  follow  his  predecessors 
in  a  great  deal  that  he  put  down.  There  are 
characteristic  things  in  both  symphonies ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  1st  the  transitional  passage  which 
begins  at  the  65th  bar  of  the  Allegro,  passing 
from  G  to  G  minor  and  then  to  Bb  and  back  again, 
and  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  second 
half  of  the  movement.  The  working  out  of  the 
Andante  cantabile  and  the  persistent  drum 
rhythm  are  also  striking  points.  In  the  2nd 
Symphony  the  dimensions  of  the  Introduction 
are  unusual,  and  the  character  of  all  the  latter 
part  and  the  freedom  of  the  transitions  in  it  are 
decisive  marks  of  his  tendencies.  The  Slow  move- 
ment has  also  a  warmth  and  sense  of  genuine 
sympathy  which  is  new;  the  Scherzo,  though 
as  yet  short,  has  a  totally  new  character  about 
it,  and  the  abrupt  sforzandos  and  short  striking 
figures  and  still  more  the  coda,  of  the  Finale, 
are  quite  his  own.  In  the  orchestra  it  is  worth 
noting  that  he  adopted  clarinets  from  the  first, 
apparently  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  the  first 
two  symphonies  be  continued  to  use  only  the 
one  pair  of  horns,  as  his  predecessors  had  done; 
in  the  third  he  expanded  the  group  to  three. 
In  the  4th  he  went  back  to  two,  and  did  not 
use  four  till  the  9th.  The  disposition  of  his 
forces  even  in  the  first  two  is  more  indepen- 
dent and  varied  than  his  predecessors.  The 
treatment  of  the  several  groups  of  instruments 
tends  to  be  more  distinct  and  appropriate,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  perfectly  assimilated  in 
the  total  effect  of  the  music.  The  step  to  the 
3rd  Symphony  is  however  immense,  and  at  last 
shows  this  branch  of  composition  on  a  level  with 
his  other  works  of  the  same  period.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  both  sides  by  some  of  his  noblest 
achievements.  Opus  47  was  the  Sonata  in  A  for 
violin  and  pianoforte,  known  as  the  '  Kreutzer.' 
Opus  53  is  the  Sonata  in  C  major,  dedicated  to 
Count  Waldstein.  Opus  54  is  the  admirable  little 
Sonata  in  F  major.  Opus  55  is  the  Symphony, 
and  opus  57  the  Sonata  known  as  the  'Appas- 
sionato' It  appears  that  Beethoven  had  the  idea 
of  writing  this  symphony  as  early  as  1798,  but 
the  actual  work  was  probably  done  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1803.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  written  under  the  influence  of 
his  admiration  for  Napoleon.  His  own  title-page 
had  on  it '  Sinfonia  grande.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,' 
and,  as  is  well  known,  the  name  '  Eroica '  was 
not  added  till  Napoleon  became  Emperor ;  after 
which  event  Beethoven's  feelings  about  him 
naturally  underwent  a  change.    To  call  a  great 
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work  by  the  name  of  a  great  man  was  quite  a 
different  thing  from  calling  it  by  the  name  of  a 
crowned  ruler.    However,  the  point  remains  the 
same,  that  the  work  was  written  with  a  definite 
purpose  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a  special 
subject,  and  one  upon  which  Beethoven  himself 
aanedly  had  a  very  decided  opinion.  The  result 
wis  the  richest  and  noblest  and  by  far  the  biggest 
lympbony  that  had  ever  yet  appeared  in  the 
world.  It  is  very  possible  that  Beethoven  meant 
it  to  be  so ;  but  the  fact  does  not  make  the  step 
from  the  previous  symphonies  any  the  less  re- 
markable. The  Bcoring  throughout  is  most  freely 
distributed.     In  the  first  movement  especially 
there  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  numerous  subjects 
and  characteristic  figures  which  has  not  pro- 
perties demanding  different  departments  of  the 
orchestra  to  express  them.    They  are  obviously 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  whole  forces  at 
command,  not  to  a  predominant  central  force  and 
appendages.    The  strings  must  necessarily  have 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  do,  but  the  sym- 
phony is  not  written  for  them  with  wind  as  a 
species  of  afterthought.    But  it  is  still  to  be 
noticed  that  the  balance  ia  obtained  chiefly  by 
definite  propositions  and  answers  between  one 
group  and  another,  and  though  the  effect  is 
delightful,  the  principle  is  rendered  a  little 
obvious  from  the  regularity  of  its  occurrence. 
The  second  movement  is  specially  noticeable  as 
reaching  the  strongest  pitch  of  sentiment  as  yet 
shown  in  an  orchestral  slow  movement.   In  the 
earliest  symphonies  these  movements  were  nearly 
always  remarkably  short,  and  scored  for  fewer 
instruments  than  the  first  and  last.  Frequently 
tbey  were  little  better  than  'intermezzi,'  attached 
°u  both  sides  to  the  more  important  allegros. 
Even  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  latest  examples  had 
mors  grace  and  sweetness  than  deep  feeling,  and 
frequently  showed  a  tendency  to  formalism  in  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  and  in  the  ways  in  which 
the  ornamental  fiorituri  were  introduced.  In 
the  Eroica  the  name  '  Marcia  funebre '  at  once 
defines  the  object ;  and  though  the  form  of  a 
march  is  to  a  certain  extent  maintained,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  of  secondary  importance,  since 
U»e  attention  is  more  drawn  to  the  rich  and  noble 
expression  of  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity  over 
tke  poetically  imagined  death  of  one  of  the  world's 
heroes,  than  to  the  traditional  march  form.  The 
music  seems  in  fact  to  take  almost  the  definite* 
of  speech  of  the  highest  order;  or  rather,  to 
«presa  the  emotions  which  belong  to  the  im- 
agined situation  with  more  fulness  and  compre- 
hensiveness, but  with  scarcely  less  definiteness, 
tn&a  speech  could  achieve.   In  the  third  move- 
nt appears  the  first  of  Beethoven's  large  or- 
cn*stral  scherzos.   Any  connection  between  it 
J*^  the  typical  Minuet  and  Trio  it  is  hard  to  see. 
The  time  is  quicker  and  more  bustling ;  and  the 
character  utterly  distinct  from  the  suave  grace 
*nd  somewhat  measured  paces  of  most  of  the 
previous  third  movement*.   The  main  points  of 
cpn&ection  with  them  are  firstly  the  general  out- 
*jnej  of  form  (that  is,  the  principal  portion  of  the 
^herzo  corresponding  to  the  Minuet  comes  first 


and  last,  and  the  Trio  in  the  middle)  and  secondly 
the  humorous  element.  In  this  latter  particular 
there  is  very  great  difference  between  the  naif 
and  spontaneous  fun  of  Haydn  and  the  grim 
humour  of  Beethoven,  sometimes  verging  upon 
irony,  and  sometimes,  with  evident  purpose,  upon 
the  grotesque.  The  scherzo  of  the  Eroica  is  not 
alloyed  with  so  much  grimness  as  some  later 
ones,  but  it  has  traits  of  melancholy  and  serious- 
ness here  and  there.  The  effect  in  its  place 
is  chiefly  that  of  pourtraying  the  fickle  crowd 
who  soon  forget  their  hero,  and  chatter  and 
bustle  cheerfully  about  their  business  or  pleasure 
as  before ;  which  has  its  humorous  or  at 
least  laughter-making  ironical  side  to  any  one 
large-minded  enough  to  avoid  thinking  of  all 
such  traits  of  humanity  with  reprobation  and 
disgust.  The  last  movement  is  on  a  scale  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  all  the  others,  and,  like 
them,  strikes  an  almost  entirely  new  note  in 
symphonic  finales.  The  light  and  simple  cha- 
racter of  Haydn's  final  rondos  is  familiar  to 
every  one ;  and  he  was  consistent  in  aiming  at 
gaiety  for  conclusion.  Mozart  in  most  cases 
did  the  same;  but  in  the  G  minor  Symphony 
then  is  a  touch  of  rather  vehement  regret- 
fulness,  and  in  the  C  major  of  strength  and 
seriousness.  But  the  Finale  of  the  Eroica  first 
introduces  qualities  of  massiveness  and  broad 
earnest  dignity  to  that  position  in  the  symphony. 
The  object  is  evidently  to  crown  the  work  in  a 
totally  different  sense  from  the  light  cheerful 
endings  of  most  previous  symphonies,  and  to 
appeal  to  fine  feelings  in  the  audience  instead 
of  aiming  at  putting  them  in  a  cheerful  humour. 
It  is  all  the  difference  between  an  audience 
before  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  after.  The 
starting-point  of  the  movement  is  the  same 
theme  from  the  Prometheus  music  as  that  of  the 
pianoforte  variations  in  Eb  (op.  35).  The  bams  of 
the  whole  movement  is  mainly  the  variation-form, 
interspersed  with  fugal  episodes ;  and  a  remark- 
able feature  is  the  long  Andante  variation  im- 
mediately before  the  final  Presto — a  somewhat 
unusual  feature  in  such  a  position,  though 
Haydn  introduced  a  long  passage  of  Adagio  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  movement  of  a  symphony 
in  F  written  about  1777 ;  but  of  course  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  Finale  of  the  Eroica  as 
a  whole  is  so  unusual  in  form,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  opinions  have  varied  much  con- 
cerning it.  As  a  piece  of  art  it  is  neither  so 
perfect  nor  so  convincing  as  the  other  move- 
ments ;  but  it  has  very  noble  and  wonderful 
traits,  and,  as  a  grand  experiment  in  an  almost 
totally  new  direction,  has  a  decided  historical 
importance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole 
series  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  detail,  for 
one  reason  because  they  are  so  generally  familiar 
to  musicians  and  are  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  so ;  and  for  another  because  they  have  been 
so  fully  discussed  from  different  points  of  view  in 
this  Dictionary.  Some  short  simple  particulars 
about  each  may  however  be  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  order  of  composition  of  the  works  which 
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succeeded  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  almost  im- 
possible to  unravel.  By  opus-number  the  4th 
Symphony,  in  Bb,  comes  very  soon,  being  op.  60; 
but  the  sketches  for  the  last  movement  are  in 
the  same  sketch-book  as  parts  of  Fidelio,  which  is 
op.  72,  and  the  Concerto  in  G,  which  is  op.  58,  was 
begun  after  Fidelio  was  finished.  It  can  only  be 
seen  clearly  that  his  works  were  crowded  close 
together  in  this  part  of  his  life,  and  interest 
attaches  to  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  warm- 
est and  most  popular  group  of  all.  Close  to  the 
Bb  Symphony  come  the  Overture  to  '  Coriolan,' 
the  three  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  the  Violin  Con- 
certo, the  PF.  ditto  in  O  major,  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  and  the  '  Sinfonia  Pastorale.'  The  Bb 
is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  its  predecessor,  and  of 
lighter  and  gayer  cast.  The  opening  bars  of 
the  Introduction  are  almost  the  only  part  which 
has  a  trace  of  sadness  in  it ;  and  this  is  probably 
meant  to  throw  the  brightness  of  the  rest  of  the 
work  into  stronger  relief.  Even  the  Slow  Move- 
ment contains  more  serenity  than  deep  emotion. 
The  Scherzo  is  peculiar  for  having  the  Trio  re- 
peated— altogether  a  new  point  in  symphony- 
writing,  and  one  which  was  not  left  unrepeated 
or  unimitated.  What  the  symphony  was  meant 
to  express  cannot  be  known,  but  it  certainly  is 
as  complete  and  consistent  as  any. 

The  C  minor  which  followed  has  been  said  to 
be  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  expressed  him- 
self freely  and  absolutely,  and  threw  away  all 
traces  of  formalism  in  expression  or  development 
to  give  vent  to  the  perfect  utterance  of  his  musi- 
cal feeling.  It  certainly  is  so  far  the  most 
forcible,  and  most  remote  from  conventionalism 
of  every  kind.  It  was  probably  written  very 
nearly  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bb.  Notte- 
bohm  says  the  first  two  movements  were  written 
in  1805;  and,  if  this  is  the  fact,  his  work  on 
the  Bb  and  on  the  C  minor  must  have  overlapped. 
Nothing  however  could  be  much  stronger  than 
the  contrast  between  the  two.  The  C  minor  is,  in 
the  first  and  most  striking  movement,  rugged, 
terrible  in  force  ;  a  sort  of  struggle  with  fate,  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Beetho- 
ven's productions.  The  second  is  a  contrast; 
peaceful,  though  strong  and  earnest.  The  Scherzo 
again  is  one  of  his  most  original  movements ;  in 
its  musical  spirit  as  utterly  unlike  anything  that 
had  been  produced  before  as  possible.  Full  of 
fancy,  fun,  and  humour,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pauses  and  changes  of  time,  wonderful  in  swing ; 
and  containing  some  devices  of  orchestration 
quite  magical  in  their  clearness,  and  their  fitness 
to  the  ideas.  The  last  movement,  which  follows 
without  break  after  the  Scherzo,  is  triumphant ; 
seeming  to  express  the  mastery  in  the  wrestling 
and  striving  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  histori- 
cally interesting  as  the  first  appearance  of  trom- 
bones and  contrafagotto  in  modern  symphony; 
and  the  most  powerful  in  sound  up  to  that  time. 
The  next  symphony,  which  is  also  the  next  opus- 
number,  is  the  popular 'Pastoral, 'probably  written 
in  1808,  the  second  of  Beethoven's  which  has  a 
definitely  stated  idea  as  the  basis  of  its  inspira- 
tion, and  the  first  in  which  a  programme  is  sug- 


gested for  each  individual  movement;  though 
Beethoven  is  careful  to  explain  that  it  is  '  mehr 
Empfindung  als  Malerei.'  Any  account  of  this 
happy  inspiration  is  clearly  superfluous.  The 
situations  and  scenes  which  it  brings  to  the  mind 
are  familiar,  and  not  likely  to  be  less  beloved  as 
the  world  grows  older.  The  style  is  again  in 
great  contrast  to  that  of  the  C  minor,  being 
characterised  rather  by  serenity  and  content- 
ment ;  which,  as  Beethoven  had  not  heard  of  all 
the  troubles  of  the  land  question,  might  naturally 
be  his  feelings  about  country  life.  He  used 
two  trombones  in  the  last  two  movements,  but 
otherwise  contented  himself  with  the  same  group 
of  instruments  as  in  his  earliest  symphonies. 

After  this  there  was  a  pause  for  some  years, 
during  which  time  appeared  many  noble  and 
delightful  works  on  other  lines,  including  the 
pianoforte  trios  in  D  and  Eb.Ahe  Mass  in  C  minor, 
op.  86,  the  music  to  Egmont,  op.  84,  and  several 
sonatas.  Then  in  one  year,  1 8 1  a,  two  symphonies 
Appeared.  The  first  of  the  two,  in  A  major,  num- 
bered op.  9a,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most 
romantic  of  all  of  them;  and  certainly  has  quali- 
ties which  increase  in  attractiveness  the  better 
it  is  known  and  understood.1  Among  specially 
noticeable  points  are  the  unusual  proportions 
and  great  interest  of  the  Introduction  {poco 
sostenvto) ;  the  singular  and  fascinating  wilful- 
ness of  the  first  movement,  which  is  enhanced  by 
some  very  characteristic  orchestration;  the  noble 
calm  of  the  slow  movement;  the  merry  humour 
of  the  scherzo,  which  has  again  the  same  peculi- 
arity as  the  4th  Symphony,  that  the  trio  is  re- 
peated (for  which  the  world  has  every  reason  to 
be  thankful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  completely 
enjoyable  things  in  all  symphonic  literature) ;  and 
finally  the  wild  headlong  abandonment  of  the 
last  movement,  which  might  be  an  idealised 
I  national  or  rather  barbaric  dance-movement,  and 
which  sets  the  crown  fitly  upon  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Beethoven's  works.  The 
Symphony  in  F,  which  follows  immediately  as 
op.  93,  is  again  of  a  totally  different  character. 
It  is  of  specially  small  proportions,  and  has  rather 
the  character  of  a  return  to  the  old  conditions 
of  the  Symphony,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Bee- 
thoven's mature  powers  both  in  the  development 
and  choice  of  ideas,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
orchestra.  Beethoven  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Salo- 
mon, described  it  as  *  eine  kleine  Symphonic  in 
F,'  as  distinguished  from  the  previous  one,  which 
he  called  'Grosse  Symphonie  in  A,  eine  meiner 
vorzUglichsten.'  It  has  more  fun  and  light-heart- 
edness  in  it  than  any  of  the  others,  but  no  other 
specially  distinctive  external  characteristics,  ex- 
cept the  substitution  of  the  graceful  and  humor- 
ous 'Allegretto  scherzando'  in  the  place  of  the 
slow  movement,  and  a  return  to  the  Tempo  di 
Menuetto  for  the  scherzo.  After  this  came  again 
a  long  pause,  as  the  greatest  of  all  symphonies 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1834.  During  that 
time  however,  it  is  probable  that  symphonic  work 
was  not  out  of  his  mind,  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
preparations  for  putting  this  symphony  down  on 
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paper  spread  over  several  years.  Of  the  intro- 
duction of  voices  into  this  form  of  composition, 
which  is  it*  strongest  external  characteristic, 
Beethoven  had  made  a  previous  experiment  in 
the  Choral  Fantasia;  and  he  himself  spoke  of 
the  symphony  as  'in  the  Btyle  of  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale.'  The  scale  is 
indeed  immensely  larger,  not  only  in  length  but 
in  style,  and  the  increase  in  this  respect  applies 
to  it  equally  in  comparison  with  all  the  sym- 
phonies that  went  before.  The  first  movement  is 
throughout  the  most  concentrated  example  of 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  Beethoven  and 
the  new  phase  upon  which  music  entered  with 
him,  from  all  the  composers  of  the  previous  half 
century.  The  other  movements  are  not  less 
characteristic  of  him  in  their  particular  ways. 
The  second  is  the  largest  example  of  the  typical 
scherzo  which  first  made  its  appearance  for  the 
orchestra  in  the  Eroica ;  and  the  supreme  slow 
movement  (the  Theme  with  variations)  is  the 
finest  orchestral  example  of  that  special  type 
of  alow  movement;  though  in  other  depart- 
ments of  art  he  had  previously  illustrated  it 
fa  a  manner  little  less  noble  and  deeply  ex- 
pressive in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Bb  Trio 
and  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106).  These  movements 
all  have  reference,  more  or  leas  intelligible  ac- 
cording to  the  organisation  and  sympathies  of 
the  hearer,  to  the  Finale  of  the  Symphony,  which 
consists  of  a  setting  of  Schiller s  ode  'An  die 
Freude.'  Its  development  into  such  enormous 
proportions  is  of  a  piece  with  the  tendency  shown 
in  Bc-ethoven  s  previous  symphonies,  and  in  some 
of  his  sonatas  also,  to  supplant  the  conventional 
type  of  gay  but  movement  by  something  which 
ahall  be  a  logical  or  poetical  outcome  of  the 
preceding  movements,  and  shall  in  some  way 
clench  them,  or  crown  them  with  its  weight 
and  power.  The  introduction  of  words  moreover 
gives  a  new  force  to  the  definite  interpretation  of 
the  whole  as  a  single  organism,  developed  as  a 
poem  might  be  in  relation  to  definite  and  co- 
herent ideas.  The  dramatic  and  human  elements 
which  Beethoven  introduced  into  his  instru- 
mental music  to  a  degree  before  undreamed  of, 
find  here  their  fullest  expression ;  and  most  of 
the  forms  of  music  are  called  in  to  convey  his 
ideas.  The  firat  movement  of  the  symphony  is 
in  binary  form ;  the  second  in  scherzo,  or  ideal- 
ised minuet  and  trio  form ;  the  third  in  the  form 
of  theme  and  variations.  Then  follows  the  curious 
plumage  of  instrumental  recitative,  of  which  so 
many  people  guessed  the  meaning  even  before  it 
was  defined  by  the  publication  of  the  extracts 
from  the  MS.  sketch-books  in  the  Berlin  Library; 
then  the  entry  of  the  noble  tune,  the  theme  of  the 
entire  Finale,  introduced  contrapuntal ly  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  a  clear  analogy  to  fugal  treatment ; 
and  followed  by  the  choral  part,  which  treats 
the  theme  in  the  form  of  variations  apportioned 
to  the  several  verses  of  the  poem,  and  carries 
the  sentiment  to  the  extremest  pitch  of  exult- 
ation expressible  by  the  human  voice.  The 
instrumental  forces  employed  are  the  fullest ;  in- 
cluding, with  the  usual  complement,  four  horns, 


three  trombones  in  the  scherzo  and  finale,  and 
contrafagotto,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  big  drum  in 
the  finale.  The  choral  forces  include  four  solo 
voices  and  full  chorus,  and  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed is  proportionate  to  the  forces  employed. 

In  Beethoven's  hands  the  Symphony  has  again 
undergone  a  change  of  status.  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, as  above  pointed  out,  ennobled  and  en- 
riched the  form  in  the  structural  sense.  They 
took  up  the  work  when  there  was  little  more 
expected  of  the  orchestra  than  would  have  been 
expected  of  a  harpsichord,  and  when  the  object 
of  the  piece  was  slight  and  almost  momentary 
entertainment.  They  left  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  instrumental  music,  though 
still  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  formal  per- 
fection and  somewhat  obvious  artistic  manage- 
ment for  its  interest.  Their  office  was  in  fact  to 
perfect  the  form,  and  Beethoven's  to  use  it.  But 
the  very  use  of  it  brought  about  a  new  ratio 
between  its  various  elomenta.  In  his  work  first 
clearly  appears  a  proportion  between  the  forces 
employed  and  the  nobility  and  depth  and  general 
importance  of  the  musical  ideas.  In  his  hands 
the  greatest  and  most  pliable  means  available 
for  the  composer  could  be  no  longer  fit  for  light- 
ness and  triviality,  but  only  for  ideal  emotions  of 
an  adequate  standard.  It  is  true  that  earlier  com- 
posers saw  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  breadth  of 
style  and  hugeness  of  sentiment  when  writing  for 
the  orchestra ;  but  this  mostly  resulted  in  posi- 
tive dullness.  It  seems  as  if  it  could  only  be 
when  the  circumstances  of  history  had  undergone 
a  violent  change  that  human  sentiment  could 
reach  that  pitch  of  comprehensiveness  which  in 
Beethoven's  work  raised  the  Symphony  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  earnest  poetic  feeling :  and  the 
history  of  his  development  is  chiefly  the  coor- 
dination of  all  the  component  elements  ;  the  pro- 
portioning of  the  expression  and  Btyle  to  the 
means ;  the  expansion  of  the  form  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  expression ;  the  making  of  the  or- 
chestration perfectly  free,  but  perfectly  just  in 
every  detail  of  expression,  and  perfectly  balanced 
in  itself;  and  the  eradication  of  all  traces  of 
conventionalism  both  in  the  details  and  in  the 
principal  outlines,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  treatment  of  the  instruments.  It  is  chiefly 
through  Beethoven's  work  that  the  symphony 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  musical  forms  what- 
ever; and  though  other  composers  may  here- 
after misuse  and  degrade  it  as  they  have  degraded 
the  opera,  the  cantata,  the  oratorio,  the  mass, 
and  such  other  forms  as  have  equal  possibilities 
with  the  symphony,  his  works  of  this  kind  stand 
at  such  an  elevation  of  human  sympathy  and 
emotion,  and  at  such  a  pitch  of  individuality  and 
power,  in  expression  and  technical  master)',  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  branch  of  musical 
art  will  ever  show  anything  to  surpass  them. 

It  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to  trace  the 
history  of  Symphony  further  after  Beethoven. 
Nothing  since  his  time  has  shown,  nor  in  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  history  of  the  race  is 
it  likely  anything  should  show,  any  approach 
to  the  vitality  and  depth  of  his  work.    But  it 
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is  juat  these  changing  conditions  that  leave  a 
little  opening  for  com  posers  to  tread  the  same 
path  with  him.  In  the  millions  of  the  human 
species  there  are  endless  varieties  of  mental  and 
emotional  qualities  grouped  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  different  bands  or  sets  of  men ;  and 
the  many-sided  qualities  of  artistic  work,  even 
far  below  the  highest  standard,  find  their  ex- 
cuse and  explanation  in  the  various  groups  and 
types  of  mind  whose  artistic  desires  they  satisfy. 
Those  who  are  most  highly  organised  in  such 
respects  find  their  most  perfect  and  most  sus- 
tained gratification  in  Beethoven's  works;  but 
others  who  feel  less  deeply,  or  are  less  wide  in 
their  sympathies,  or  have  fewer  or  different 
opportunities  of  cultivating  their  tastes  in  such 
a  musical  direction,  need  musical  food  more  in 
accordance  with  their  mental  and  emotional  or- 
ganisation. Moreover,  there  is  always  room  to 
treat  an  accepted  form  in  the  mode  character- 
istic of  the  period.  Beethoven's  period  was  much 
more  like  ours  than  that  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
but  yet  it  is  not  so  like  that  a  work  expressed 
entirely  in  his  manner  would  not  be  an  anachron- 
ism. Each  successive  generation  takes  some 
colour  from  the  combination  of  work  and  changes 
in  all  previous  generations;  in  unequal  quantities 
proportioned  to  its  amount  of  sympathy  with 
particular  periods.  By  the  side  of  Beethoven 
there  were  other  composers,  working  either  on 
parallel  lines  or  in  a  different  manner  on  the 
same  lines.  The  succeeding  generations  were 
influenced  by  them  as  well  as  by  him;  and 
they  have  introduced  some  elements  into  sym- 
phony which  are  at  least  not  prominent  in  his. 
One  of  the  contemporary  composers  who  had 
most  influence  on  the  later  generation  was 
Weber;  but  his  influence  is  derived  from  other 
departments,  and  in  that  of  Symphony  his  contri- 
bution is  next  to  nothing — two  only,  so  slight 
and  unimportant,  as  probably  to  have  had  no 
influence  at  all. 

Another  composer's  symphonies  did  not  have 
much  immediate  influence,  chiefly  because  they 
were  not  performed ;  what  they  will  have  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen.1  In  delightful n ess, 
Schubert's  two  best  works  in  this  department 
stand  almost  alone;  and  their  qualities  are 
unique.  In  his  earlier  works  of  the  kind  there  is 
an  analogy  to  Beethoven's  early  works.  Writing 
for  the  orchestra  seemed  to  paralyse  his  par- 
ticular individuality;  and  for  some  time  after 
he  had  written  some  of  his  finest  and  most 
original  songs,  he  continued  to  write  sym- 
phonies, which  were  chiefly  a  mild  reflex  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  or  at  most  of  the  early 
style  of  Beethoven.  His  first  attempt  was  made 
in  1 813,  the  hut  page  being  dated  October  a  8  of 
that  year,  when  he  was  yet  only  sixteen  years 
old— one  year  after  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
in  A  and  F,  and  more  than  ten  years  before  the 
great  D  minor.  In  the  five  following  years  he 
wrote  five  more,  the  best  of  which  is  No.  4,  the 
Tragic,  in  C  minor;  the  Andante  especially  being 


very  fine  and  interesting,  and  containing  many 
characteristic  traits  of  the  master.  But  none  of  the 
early  works  approach  in  interest  or  original  beauty 
to  the  unfinished  one  in  B  minor,  and  the  very 
long  and  vigorous  one  in  C  major;  the  first  com- 
posed in  1822,  before  Beethoven's  No.  9,  and  the 
second  in  1828,  after  it.  In  these  two  he  seems  to 
have  struck  out  a  real  independent  symphony- 
style  for  himself,  thoroughly  individual  in  every 
respect,  both  of  idea,  form,  and  orchestration. 
They  show  singularly  little  of  the  influence 
of  Beethoven,  or  Mozart,  or  Haydn,  or  any 
of  the  composers  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  in  his  early  days  at  the  Konvict ;  but  the 
same  spirit  ss  is  met  with  in  his  songs  and  piano- 
forte pieces,  and  the  best  specimens  of  his  cham- 
ber music.  The  first  movement  of  the  B  minor 
is  entirely  unlike  any  other  symphonic  first  move- 
ment that  ever  was  composed  before.  It  seems 
to  come  direct  from  the  heart,  and  to  have  the 
personality  of  the  composer  in  it  to  a  most  un- 
usual degree.  The  orchestral  forces  used  are  the 
usual  ones,  but  in  the  management  of  them  there 
are  numbers  of  effects  which  are  perfectly  new 
in  this  department  of  art,  indicating  the  tend- 
ency of  the  time  towards  direct  consideration  oi 
what  is  called  'colour'  in  orchestral  combinations, 
and  its  employment  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
the  degree  of  actual  sensuous  enjoyment  of  a 
refined  kind,  to  some  extent  independent  of 
the  subjects  and  figures.  Schubert's  mature  or- 
chestral works  are  however  too  few  to  give  any 
strong  indication  of  this  in  his  own  person;  and 
what  is  commonly  felt  is  the  supreme  attractive- 
ness of  the  ideas  and  general  style.  As  classical 
models  of  form  none  of  Schubert's  instrumental 
works  take  the  highest  rank;  and  it  follows 
that  no  compositions  by  any  writer  which  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  the  musicians  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  depend  so  much  upon  their  intrinsic 
musical  qualities  as  his  do.  They  are  therefore 
in  a  sense  the  extremest  examples  that  can  be 
given  of  the  degree  in  which  the  status  of  such 
music  altered  in  about  thirty  years.  In  the  epoch 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  the  formal  elements  abso- 
lutely predominated  in  importance.  This  was  the 
case  in  1795.  The  balance  was  so  completely 
altered  in  the  course  of  Beethoven's  lifetime,  that 
by  1824  the  phenomenon  is  presented  of  works  in 
the  highest  lino  of  musical  composition  depend- 
ing on  the  predominating  element  of  the  actual 
mimical  sentiment.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Schubert's  position  in  art  is  unique;  but  at 
the  same  time  no  man  of  mar  If  can  be  quite 
unrepresentative  of  his  time,  and  Schubert  in 
this  way  represents  the  extraordinary  degree 
in  which  the  attention  of  musical  people  and 
the  intention  of  composers  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  was  directed  to  the 
actual  material  of  mu*>ic  in  its  expressive  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  the  external  or  structural 
aspect. 

The  relation  of  the  dates  at  which  more  or  less 
well-known  symphonies  made  their  appearance 
about  this  time  is  curious  and  not  uninstructive. 
Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Symphony  was  pro- 
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duoed  only  two  years  after  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C,  namely  in  1830.  His  Italian 
Symphony  followed  in  the  next  year ;  and  Stern- 
dale  Bennett's  in  G  minor,  in  1 834. 

The  dates  and  history  of  Spohr's  productions 
axe  even  more  striking,  as  he  was  actually  a 
contemporary  of  Beethoven's,  and  senior  to 
Schubert,  while  in  all  respects  in  which  his  style 
is  characteristic  it  represents  quite  a  later  genera- 
tion.   His  first  Symphony  (in  Eb)  was  composed 
in  181 1,  before  Beethoven's  7th,  8th,  and  oth. 
and  when  he  himself  was  27  years  old.  This 
was  followed  by  several  others,  which  are  not 
without  merit,  though  not  of  sufficient  histo- 
rical importance  to  require  special  consideration. 
The  symphony  of  his  which  is  best  known  at 
the  present  day  is  that  called  the  '  Weihe  der 
Tone,'  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  great  celebrity. 
The  history  of  this  work  is  as  follows.    He  in- 
tended first  to  set  a  poem  of  the  same  name 
by  his  friend  Pfeiffer.    He  began  the  setting 
Li  1832,  but  finding  it  unsatisfactory  he  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  using  the   words  except 
as  a  programme ;  in  which  form  they  are 
appended  to  the  score.   The  full  description 
and  purpose  of  the  work  as  expressed  on  the 
title  is  '  Charncteristisches  Tongemiilde  in  Form 
eioer  Sinfonie,  nach  einen  Gedicht  von  Carl 
Pfeiffer';  and  a  printed  notice  from  the  com- 
poser is  appended  to  the  score  directing  that 
the  poem  is  to  be  either  printed  or  recited 
aloud  whenever  the  symphony  is  to  be  performed. 
Bach  movement  also  has  its  title,  like  the  Pas- 
toral of  Beethoven;  but  it  differs  from  that 
work  not  only  in  its  leas  substantial  interest,  but 
al>*o  in  a  much  more  marked  departure  from  the 
ordinary  principles  of  form,  and  the  style  of  the 
successive  movements. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  corresponds  fairly 
well  with  the  usual  principles  of  structure.  It 
opens  with  a  short  Largo  of  vague  character, 
passing  into  the  Allegro,  which  is  a  continuous 
movement  of  the  usual  description,  in  a  sweet 
but  rather  tame  style.  The  next  movement  might 
be  taken  to  stand  for  the  usual  slow  movement, 
as  it  begins  Andantino ;  but  the  development  is 
original,  as  it  is  broken  up  by  several  changes  of 
tempo  and  time-signatures,  and  is  evidently  based 
upon  a  programme,  for  which  its  title  supplies 
an  explanation.  The  next  movement  again  might 
be  taken  as  an  alternative  to  the  Minuet  and 
Trio,  being  marked  'Tempo  di  Marcia,'  which 
would  suggest  the  same  general  outline  of  form. 
But  the  development  is  again  independent,  and 
must  be  supposed  to  follow  its  title.  From  this 
point  all  connection  with  the  usual  outlines 
ceases.  There  is  an  Andante  maestoso,  based 
upon  an  Ambrosianischer  Lobgesang,  a  Larghetto 
containing  a  second  hymn- tune,  and  a  short 
Allegretto  in  simple  primary  form  to  conclude 
with.  From  this  description  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  work  is  an  example  of  thoroughgoing 
'programme  music.'  It  is  clearly  based  rather  on 
the  musical  portrayal  of  a  succession  of  ideas  in 
themselves  independent  of  music,  than  upon  the 
treatment  of  principles  of  abstract  form,  and  ideas 


intrinsically  musical.  It  derives  from  this  fact  a 
historical  importance  which  its  musical  qualities 
taken  alone  would  not  warrant,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  very  first  German  examples  of  its  kind  pos- 
sessing any  high  artistic  excellences  of  treatment, 
expression,  and  orchestration.  It  contains  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Spohr's  characteristic  faults, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  superficial,  and  deficient 
in  warmth  of  feeling  and  nobility  of  thought; 
but  it  has  also  a  fair  share  of  his  good  traits- 
delicacy  and  clearness  of  orchestration,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  poetical  sentiment.  Its  suc- 
cess was  considerable,  and  this,  rather  than 
any  abstract  theorising  upon  the  tendencies  of 
modern  music,  led  him  to  several  further  experi- 
ments in  the  same  line.  The  symphony  (in  0 
minor)  which  followed  the  'Weihe  der  Tone'  was 
on  the  old  lines,  and  does  not  require  much  notice. 
It  contains  experiments  in  unifying  the  work  by 
unusual  references  to  subjects,  as  in  the  first 
movement,  where  conspicuous  reference  is  made 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  Allegro  to  the  charac- 
teristio  feature  of  the  slow  introduction  ;  and  in 
the  last,  where  the  same  subject  is  somewhat 
transformed,  and  reappears  in  a  different  time 
as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  second  section. 
In  the  next  symphony,  and  in  the  7th  and 
9th,  Spohr  again  tried  experiments  in  pro- 
gramme. Two  of  these  are  such  curiosities  as 
to  deserve  description.  The  6th,  op.  116,  in 
G,  is  called  '  HiBtorische  Symphonie,'  and 
the  four  movements  are  supposed  to  be  illus- 
trations of  four  distinct  musical  periods.  The 
first  is  called  the  Period  of  Handel  and  Bach, 
and  dated  1720;  the  second,  the  Period  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  dated  1780  {i.e.  before 
any  of  the  greatest  instrumental  works  of  either 
Haydn  or  Mozart  were  produced);  the  third  is 
the  Period  of  Beethoven,  and  dated  1 8 10;  and 
the  fourth,  '  AUerneueste  Periode,'  and  dated 
1840.  This  last  title  seems  to  imply  that  Spohr 
regarded  himself  as  belonging  to  a  different 
generation  from  Beethoven.  The  first  period  is 
represented  by  an  introductory  Largo  in  contra- 
puntal style,  and  an  Allegro  movement,  part 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Canzonas,  and  part 
a  Pastorale,  introduced  for  contrast.  The  style 
has  scarcely  the  least  affinity  to  Bach,  but  the 
Handelian  character  is  extremely  easy  to  imitate, 
and  hence  in  some  respects  it  justifies  its  title 
fairly  well.  The  slow  movement  which  follows 
has  good  qualities  and  graceful  points.  It  has 
more  the  flavour  of  Mozart  than  Haydn,  and 
this  is  enhanced  by  the  Mozartian  turns  and 
figures  which  are  introduced.  One  which  is  very 
conspicuous  is  the  short  figure :— 


which  is  found  in  several  places  in  Mozart's 
works.  The  second  subject  moreover  is  only  an 
ingenious  alteration  of  the  second  subject  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  Prague  Sym- 
phony in  D : — 
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Nevertheless,  the  whole  effect  of  the  move- 
ment is  not  what  its  title  implies.  The  ncoring 
ia  fuller,  and  the  inner  parte  richer  and  freer  in 
their  motion  than  in  the  prototypes,  and  the 
harmonization  is  more  chromatic,  after  Spohr's 
manner.  The  Scherzo  professes  to  be  in  Bee- 
thoven's style,  and  some  of  his  characteristic 
devices  of  harmony  and  rhythm  and  treatment  of 
instruments  are  fairly  well  imitated  {eg.  the 
drums  in  O,  D,  and  Eb),  though  in  a  manner 
which  shows  they  were  but  half  understood. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  most  marked  figures 
does  not  come  from  Beethoven,  but  from  Mozart's 


The  last  movement,  representing  the  then 
*  latest  period,'  has  of  course  no  names  appended. 
Spohr  probably  did  not  intend  to  imitate  any  one, 
but  was  satisfied  to  write  in  his  own  manner,  of 
which  the  movement  is  not  a  highly  satisfactory 
example.  It  is  perhaps  rather  to  the  composer  s 
credit  that  his  own  characteristics  should  peep  out 
at  all  corners  in  all  the  movements,  but  the  result 
can  hardly  be  called  an  artistic  success.  However, 
the  experiment  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  de- 
scribed, as  unique  among  works  by  composers  of 
such  standing  and  ability  as  Spohr;  and  the  more 
so  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  often  heard  in  future. 
His  next  Symphony  (No.  7,  in  C  major,  op.  1 2 1 )  is 
in  many  respects  as  great  a  curiosity  of  a  totally 
different  description.  It  is  called  '  Irdisches  und 
Gdttliches  in  Menschenleben,'  and  is  a  double 
symphony  in  three  movements  for  two  orches- 
tras. The  first  movement  is  called  '  Kinderwelt,' 
the  second  '  Zeit  der  Leidenschaften,'  and  the 
last  (Presto)  '  Eudlicher  Sieg  des  Gottlichen.' 
In  the  first  two  the  second  orchestra,  which  is 
the  fuller  of  the  two,  is  little  more  than  an 
accompaniment  to  the  first.  In  the  last  it  has 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  do,  uttering  chiefly  vehe- 
ment and  bustling  passages  in  contrast  with 
quiet  and  sober  passages  by  the  first  orchestra ; 
until  near  the  end,  when  it  appears  to  be  sub- 
dued into  consonance  with  the  first  orchestra. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  to  depict  the  divine  and 
the  worldly  qualities  more  or  less  by  the  two 
orchestras ;  the  divine  being  given  to  the  smaller 
orchestra  of  solo  instruments,  and  the  worldly  to 
the  fuller  orchestra.  The  treatment  of  the  instru- 
mental forces  is  on  the  whole  very  simple ;  and  no 
very  extraordinary  effects  seem  to  be  aimed  at. 

Spohr  wrote  yet  another  programme  sym- 
phony after  this  (No.  9.  in  B,  op.  143)  called 
'  Die  Jahreszeiten,'  in  which  Winter  and  Spring 
are  joined  to  make  Part  I,  and  Summer  and 
to  make  Part  II.  The 
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preaches  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  outlines  of 
the  Symphony  than  his  previous  experiments  in 
programme,  and  does  not  seem  to  demand  so 
much  detailed  description.  In  fact,  but  for  his 
having  been  so  early  in  the  field  as  a  writer  of 
thoroughgoing  programme-music,  Spohr's  position 
in  the  history  of  the  Symphony  would  not  be  an 
important  one ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
his  being  so  at  all  appears  to  have  been  an 
accident.  The  'Weihe  der  Tone*  would  not 
have  been  a  programme  symphony  but  for  the 
fact  that  Pfeiffer's  poem  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
very  suitable  for  a  musical  setting.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  work  would  have  attained  such 
popularity  as  it  did  but  for  its  programme ;  but 
after  so  good  a  result  in  relation  to  the  public, 
it  was  natural  that  Spohr  should  try  further 
experiments  on  the  same  lines;  and  hence  he 
became  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of 
•rtistic  speculation  in  a  direction  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  subjects  of 


As  far  as  intrinsic  qualities  are  concerned  it  is 
remarkable  how  very  little  influence  he  has  had 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Symphony, 
considering  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his  life- 
time. His  greatest  excellence  was  his  treatment 
of  his  orchestra,  which  was  delicate,  refined,  and 
extremely  clear ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
erred  on  the  side  natural  to  the  virtuoso  violinist, 
and  was  too  fond  of  bringing  his  first  violins  into 
prominence.  His  ideas  and  style  generally  were 
not  robust  or  noble  enough  to  stand  the  test  of 
time.  His  melodies  are  not  broad  or  strong ;  his 
harmonization,  though  very  chromatic  to  look  at, 
is  not  radically  free  and  vigorous;  and  his  rhythm, 
though  sometimes  complicated  and  ingenious,  is 
neither  forcible  nor  rich  in  variety.  None  of 
his  works  however  can  be  said  to  be  without  their 
good  points,  and  the  singularity  of  his  attempt* 
at  programme-music  give  them  an  interest  which 
the  unlikelihood  of  many  performances  in  the 
future  does  not  by  any  means  diminish. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  Spohr 
and  the  history  of  the  Symphony  is  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  conduct  an  orchestra 
in  England  with  a  baton;  the  practice  having 
previously  been  to  conduct  'at  the  pianoforte.' 
The  occasion  was  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs in  l8ao.  The  habit  of  conducting  at  the 
pianoforte  was  evidently  a  tradition  continued 
from  the  days  when  the  8ymphony  was  an 
appendage  of  the  Opera,  when  the  principal 
authority,  often  the  composer  in  person,  sat  at 
the  principal  clavier  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra  giving  the  time  at  his  instrument,  and 
filling  in  the  harmonies  under  the  guidance  of  a 
figured  bass.  Almost  all  the  earlier  independent 
symphonies,  including  those  of  Philip  Emanuel 
Bach  of  1 776,  and  some  of  Haydn's  earlier  ones, 
have  such  a  figured  bass  for  the  clavier  player, 
and  an  extra  bass  part  is  commonly  found  in  the 
sets  of  parts,  which  may  be  reasonably  surmised 
to  be  for  his  use.1    The  practice  was  at  hut 
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abrogated  in  England  by  Spohr,  possibly  because  he 
was  not  a  clavier  but  a  violin  player.  In  Germany 
it  was  evidently  discontinued  sometime  earlier. 

The  most  distinguished  composers  of  sym- 
phonies who  wrote  at  the  same  time  as  Spohr, 
were  entirely  independent  of  him.  The  first  of 
these  is  Mendelssohn,  whose  earliest  symphonies 
even  overlap  Beethoven,  and  whose  better-known 
works  of  the  kind,  as  before  mentioned,  begin 
about  the  same  time  as  Spohr's  best  examples, 
and  extend  over  nearly  the  same  period  as  his 
later  ones.  The  earliest  which  survives  in 
print  is  that  in  C  minor  dedicated  to  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Society.  This  work  was 
really  his  thirteenth  symphony,  and  was  finished 
on  March  31,  1834,  "hen  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  old,  in  the  very  year  that  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony  was  first  performed.  The 
work  is  more  historically  than  musically  in- 
teresting. It  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  how 
much  stronger  the  mechanical  side  of  Mendels- 
sohn's artistic  nature  was,  even  as  a  boy,  than  his 
poetical  side.  Technically  the  work  is  extra- 
ordinarily mature.  It  evinces  not  only  a  perfect 
and  complete  facility  in  laying  the  outline  and 
carrying  out  the  details  of  form,  but  also  the 
acutest  sense  of  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
of  the  orchestra.  The  limits  of  the  attempt 
ot  extensive,  and  the  absence  of  strong 
feeling  or  aspiration  in  the  boy  facilitated  the 
execution.  The  predominant  influence  is  clearly 
that  of  Mozart.  Not  only  the  treatment  of  the 
lower  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  harmony,  but 
the  distribution  and  management  of  the  different 
sections  and  even  the  ideas  are  like.  There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  Beethoven,  and 
not  much  of  the  features  afterwards  characteristic 
of  the  composer  himself.  The  most  individual 
movements  are  the  slow  movement  and  the  trio. 
The  former  is  tolerably  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  artificial  and  mannered  slow  movements  of 
the  Haydn  and  Mozart  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  derive  its  inspiration  from  Beetho- 
ven :  it  contains  some  very  free  experiments 
in  modulation,  enharmonic  and  otherwise,  a  few 
characteristic  figures  similar  to  some  which  he 
made  use  of  later  in  his  career,  and  passages 
of  melody  clearly  predicting  the  composer  of 
the  Lieder  ohne  Worte  and  the  short  slow- 
movements  of  the  organ  sonatas.  The  Trio  is 
long  and  very  original  in  intention,  the  chief 
feature  being  ingenious  treatment  of  arpeggios 
for  the  strings  in  mnny  parts.  The  other  move- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  formal.  The  Minuet 
is  extraordinarily  like  that  of  Mozart's  G  minor 
Symphony,  not  only  in  accent  and  style,  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  strings  and  the  wind 
are  grouped  and  balanced,  especially  in  the  short 
passage  for  wind  alone  which  occurs  towards  the 
end  of  each  half  of  the  movement  It  was 
possibly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Men- 
delssohn substituted  for  it  the  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  the  Scherzo  of  his  Octet  when  the  work 
was  performed  later  in  his  life.  In  the  last 
movement  the  most  characteristic  passage  is  the 
second  subiect  with  the  short  chords  of  uizzicato 
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strings,  and  the  tune  for  the  clarinet  which 
comes  after  the  completion  of  the  first  period  by 
strings  alone.  He  used  the  same  device  more 
than  once  later,  and  managed  it  more  satis- 
factorily. But  it  is  just  such  suggestions  of  the 
working  of  the  musical  spirit  in  the  man  which 
make  an  early  work  interesting. 

His  next  symphony  happened  to  illustrate 
the  supposed  tendency  of  the  age  towards  pro- 
gramme. It  was  intended  for  the  tercentenary 
festival  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confession 
in  1830,  though  owing  to  political  circumstances 
its  performance  was  deferred  till  later.  He  evi- 
dently had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to  call 
it  till  some  time  after  it  was  finished,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  sister  and  suggested  Confession 
Symphony,  or  Symphony  for  a  Church  Festival, 
as  alternative  names.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
nevertheless  that  he  must  have  had  some  sort 
of  programme  in  his  mind,  and  a  purpose  to 
illustrate  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  the  faith,  and  the  circumstances  and 
attributes  which  belonged  to  them.  The  actual 
form  of  the  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
is  called  perfectly  orthodox.  The  bIow  in- 
troduction, the  regular  legitimate  allegro,  the 
simple  pretty  scherzo  and  trio,  the  short  but  com- 
pletely balanced  slow  movement,  and  the  regular 
last  movement  preceded  by  a  second  slow  in- 
troduction, present  very  little  that  is  out  of  the 
way  in  point  of  structure ;  and  hence  the  work 
is  less  dependent  upon  its  programme  than 
some  of  the  examples  by  Spohr  abovs  described. 
But  nevertheless  the  programme  can  be  clearly 
seen  to  have  suggested  much  of  the  detail  of 
treatment  and  development  in  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  natural  manner.  The  external  traits 
which  obviously  strike  attention  are  two ;  first, 
the  now  well-known  passage  which  is  used 
in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dresden  for  the 
Amen,  and  which  Wagner  has  since  adopted 
as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  religious  motives 
of  the  Parsifal;  and  secondly,  the  use  of 
Luther's  famous  hymn,  '  Ein'  feste  Burg,'  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  The  Amen  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  opening 
Andante,  and  is  clearly  meant  to  typify  the  old 
church;  and  its  recurrence  at  the  end  of  the 
working  out  in  the  first  movement,  before  the 
recapitulation,  is  possibly  meant  to  imply  that 
the  old  church  still  holds  its  own:  while  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  work  the  typical  hymn- 
tune,  introduced  softly  by  the  flute  and  by 
degrees  taking  possession  of  the  whole  orchestra, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  successful  spread 
of  the  Protestant  ideas,  just  as  its  final  utterance 
fortissimo  at  the  end  of  all,  does  the  establishment 
of  men's  right  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  their  own  way.  There  are  various  other 
details  which  clearly  have  purpose  in  relation  to 
the  programme,  and  show  clearly  that  the  com- 
poser was  keeping  the  possible  succession  of  events 
and  circumstances  in  Lis  mind  throughout.  The 
actual  treatment  is  a  very  considerable  advance 
upon  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  The  whole 
work  is  thoroughly  I~ 
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obvious  trace  either  in  the  ideaa  themselves,  or  in 
the  manner  of  expression  of  the  Mozartian  in- 
fluence which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  symphony 
of  six  years  earlier.  And  considering  that  the 
composer  was  still  but  si,  the  maturity  of  style 
and  judgment  is  relatively  quite  as  remarkable 
as  the  facility  and  mastery  shown  in  the  work 
of  his  15th  year.  The  orchestration  is  quite 
characteristic  and  free ;  and  in  some  cases,  as 
in  part  of  the  second  movement,  singularly  happy. 
The  principle  of  programme  here  assumed  seems 
to  have  been  maintained  by  him  thenceforward  ; 
for  his  other  symphonies,  though  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  published  scores,  are  known  to 
have  been  recognised  by  him  as  the  results 
of  his  impressions  of  Italy  and  Scotland.  The 
first  of  them  followed  very  soon  after  the  Re- 
formation Symphony.  In  the  next  year  after 
the  completion  of  that  work  be  mentioned  the 
new  symphony  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  as  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  said  it  was  '  the  gayest  thing  he 
had  ever  done.'  He  was  in  Rome  at  the  time, 
and  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  first  and 
last  movements  were  written  there.  Of  the 
slow  movement  he  wrote  that  he  had  not  found 
anything  exactly  right, '  and  would  put  it  off  till 
he  went  to  Naples,  hoping  to  find  something  to 
inspire  him  there.'  But  in  the  result  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  Naples  can  have  had 
much  share.  Of  the  third  movement  there  is 
a  tradition  that  it  was  imported  from  an 
earlier  work;  and  it  certainly  has  a  consider- 
able flavour  of  Mozart,  though  coupled  with 
traits  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn  in  perfect 
maturity,  and  is  at  least  well  worthy  of  its 
position ;  and  even  if  parts  of  it,  as  is  possible, 
appeared  in  an  earlier  work,  the  excellences  of 
the  Trio,  and  the  admirable  effect  of  the  final 
Coda  which  is  based  on  it,  point  to  considerable 
rewriting  and  reconstruction  at  a  mature  period. 
The  actual  structure  of  the  movements  is  based 
upon  familiar  principles,  though  not  without 
certain  idiosyncrasies  :  as  for  instance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  prominent  feature  in  the  working- 
out  portion,  and  the  freedom  of  the  recapitula- 
tion in  the  first  movement.  In  the  last  move- 
ment, called  Saltarello,  he  seems  to  have  given 
a  more  free  rein  to  his  fancy  in  portraying  some 
scene  of  unconstrained  Italian  gaiety  to  which 
he  was  a  witness ;  and  though  there  is  an  un- 
derlying consistency  in  the  usual  distribution 
of  keys,  the  external  balance  of  subjects  is 
not  so  obvious.  The  last  movement  is  hence 
the  only  one  which  seems  to  depend  to  any 
extent  upon  the  programme  idea;  in  all  other 
respects  the  symphony  belongs  to  the  '  classical ' 
order.  Indeed  such  a  programme  as  the  pur- 
pose to  reproduce  Impressions  of  particular 
countries  is  far  too  vague  to  lend  itself  to  ex- 
act and  definite  musical  portrayal  of  external 
ideas,  such  as  might  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  outlines  of  structure.  In  fact  it  could 
lead  to  little  more  than  consistency  of  style, 
which  would  be  equally  helpful  to  the  composer 
and  the  audience ;  and  it  may  well  have  served 
as  an  excuse  for  *  certain  laxity  and  profusion 


in  the  succession  of  the  ideas,  instead  of  that 
difficult  process  of  concentrating  and  making 
relevant  the  whole  of  each  movement  upon  the 
basis  of  a  few  definite  and  typical  subjects.  The 
characteristics  of  the  work  are  for  the  most  part 
fresh  and  genial  spontaneity.  The  scoring  is  of 
course  admirable  and  clear,  without  presenting 
any  very  marked  features;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  independent  and  well  proportioned  in 
distribution  of  the  various  qualities  of  sound,  and 
in  fitness  to  the  subject  matter. 

In  orchestral  effects  the  later  symphony — 
the  Scotch,  in  A  minor — is  more  remarkable. 
The  impressions  which  Mendelssohn  received  in 
Scotland  may  naturally  have  suggested  more 
striking  points  of  local  colour ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  distributed  from  first  page  to  last 
serves  to  very  good  purpose  in  unifying  the 
impression  of  the  whole.  The  effects  are  almost 
invariably  obtained  either  by  using  close  har- 
monies low  in  the  scale  of  the  respective  in- 
struments, or  by  extensively  doubling  tunes  and 
figures  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  a  sombre 
part  of  the  scale  of  the  instruments ;  giving  an 
effect  of  heaviness  and  darkness  which  were  pos- 
sibly Mendelssohn's  principal  feelings  about  the 
grandeur  and  uncertain  climate  of  Scotland. 
Thus  in  the  opening  phrase  for  wind  instru- 
ments they  are  crowded  in  the  harmonies  almost 
as  thick  as  they  will  endure.  In  the  statement 
of  the  first  principal  subject  again  the  clarinet 
in  its  darkest  region  doubles  the  tune  of  the 
violins  an  octave  lower.  The  use  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  strings  in  three  octaves,  with  the  wind 
filling  the  harmonies  in  rhythmic  chords,  which 
has  so  fine  and  striking  an  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'working  out*  and  in  the  coda, 
has  the  same  basis :  and  the  same  effect  is 
obtained  by  similar  means  here  and  there  in 
the  Scherzo;  as  for  instance  where  the  slightly 
transformed  version  of  the  principal  subject  is 
introduced  by  the  wind  in  the  Coda.  The  same 
qualities  are  frequently  noticeable  in  the  81ow 
movement  and  again  in  the  coda  of  the  last 
movement.  As  in  the  previous  symphony,  the 
structure  is  quite  in  accordance  with  familiar 
principles.  If  anything,  the  work  errs  rather 
on  the  side  of  squareness  and  obviousness  in 
the  outlines  both  of  ideas  and  structure;  as 
may  be  readily  perceived  by  comparing  the 
construction  of  the  opening  tune  of  the  intro- 
duction with  any  of  Beethoven's  introductions 
(either  that  of  the  D  or  fib  or  A  Symphonies, 
or  his  overtures):  or  even  the  introduction 
to  Mozart's  Prague  8ymphony.  And  the  im- 
pression is  not  lessened  by  the  obviousness 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  succeeding  recita- 
tive passages  for  violins  are  introduced;  nor  by 
the  squareness  and  tune-like  qualities  of  the  first 
subject  of  the  first  movement,  nor  by  the  way 
in  which  the  square  tune  pattern  of  the  scherzo 
is  reiterated.  In  the  manipulation  of  the  fa- 
miliar distribution  of  periods  and  phrases,  how- 
ever, he  used  a  certain  amount  of  consideration. 
For  example,  the  persistence  of  the  rhythmic 
I  figure  of  the  first  subject  of  the  first  allegro, 
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in  the  inner  parti  of  the  second  section  of  that 
movement,  serves  very  good  purpose;  and  the 
concluding  of  the  movement  with  the  melancholy 
tone  of  the  introduction  helps  both  the  senti- 
ment and  the  structural  effect.    The  scherzo  is 
far  the  best  and  most  characteristic  movement 
of  the  whole.    In  no  department  of  his  work 
was  Mendelssohn  so  thoroughly  at  home ;  and 
the  obviousness  of  the  formal  outlines  is  less 
objectionable  in  a  movement  where  levity  and 
abandonment  to  gaiety  are  quite  the  order  of 
the  day.   The  present  scherzo  has  also  certain 
very  definite  individualities  of  its  own.    It  is  a 
departure  from  the  'Minuet  and  Trio'  form, 
aa  it  has  no  break  or  strong  contrasting  portion 
in  the  middle,  and  is  continuous  bustle  and 
gaiety  from  beginning  to  end.    In  technical  de- 
tails it  is  also  exceptionally  admirable.  The 
orchestral  means  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  end, 
and  the  utterances  are  as  neat  and  effective  as  they 
could  well  be ;  while  the  perfect  way  in  which 
the  movement  finishes  off  is  delightful  to  almost 
every  one  who  has  any  sense  for  art.    The  alow 
movement  takes  up  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
matter,  and  is  in  its  way  a  good  example  of  his 
orchestral  style  in  that  respect.    The  last  move- 
ment, Allegro  vivacissimo,  is  restless  and  im- 
petuous, and  the  tempo-mark  given  for  it  in 
the  Preface  to  the  work,  'Allegro  guerriero,'  j 
affords  a  clue  to  its  meaning.    But  it  evidently 
does  not  vitally  depend  upon  any  ideal  pro- 
gramme in  the  least;  neither  does  it  directly 
suggest  much,  except  in  the  curious  independent 
passage  with  which  it  concludes,  which  has  more 
of  the  savour  of  programme  about  it  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  work,  and  is  scarcely  ex- 
plicable on  any  other  ground.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  directions  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  to  have  the  movements  played  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  one  another,  so  that  it  may  have 
more  or  less  the  effect  of  being  one  piece.  Men- 
delssohn's only  other  symphonic  work  was  the 
Lobgesang,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  counterpart  of 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony.    In  this  of  course 
the  programme  element  is  important,  and  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  calls  of  the  brass  instruments 
and  their  reiteration  with  much  effect  in  the 
choral  part  of  the  work.   The  external  form,  as 
in  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony,  is  that  of  the  three 
usual  earlier  movements  (1)  Introduction  and 
Allegro,  (a)  Scherzo,  or  Minuet  and  Trio,  and 
(3)  Slow  Movement  (which  in  the  present  case 
have  purposely  a  pietistic  flavour),  with  the 
Finale  or  last  movement  supplanted  by  the  long 
vocal  part. 

The  consideration  of  these  works  shows  that 
though  Mendelssohn  often  adopted  the  appearance 
of  programme,  and  gained  some  advantages  by  it, 
he  never,  in  order  to  express  his  external  ideas 
with  more  poetical  consistency ,  relaxed  any  of  the 
familiar  principles  of  structure  which  are  regarded 
as  orthodox.  He  was  in  fact  a  thoroughgoing 
classicist.  He  accepted  formulas  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  aimed  at  resting  the  value  of 
Ids  works  upon  the  vivacity  of  his  ideas  and  the 
great  mastery  which  he  had  attained  in  technical 
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expression,  and  clearness  and  certainty  of  or- 
chestration. It  was  not  in  his  disposition  to 
strike  out  a  new  path  for  himself.  The  per- 
fection of  his  art  in  many  respects  necessarily 
appeals  to  all  who  have  an  appreciation  for  first- 
rate  craftsmanship;  but  the  standard  of  his 
ideas  is  rather  fitted  for  average  musical  intel- 
ligences, and  it  seems  natural  enough  that  these 
two  circumstances  should  have  combined  suc- 
cessfully to  attain  for  him  an  extraordinary 
popularity.  He  may  fairly  be  said  to  present 
that  which  appeals  to  high  and  pure  sentiments 
in  men,  and  calls  upon  the  average  of  them  to 
feel  at  their  best.  But  he  leads  them  neither 
into  the  depths  nor  the  heights  which  are  be- 
yond them ;  and  is  hence  more  fitted  in  the  end 
to  please  than  to  elevate.  His  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  Symphony  is  historically  slight.  In 
comparison  to  his  great  predecessors  he  esta- 
blished positively  nothing  new ;  and  if  he  had  been 
the  only  successor  to  Beethoven  and  Schubert  it 
would  certainly  have  to  be  confessed  that  the 
department  of  art  represented  by  the  Symphony 
was  at  a  standstill.  The  excellence  of  his  or- 
chestration, the  clearness  of  his  form,  and  the 
accuracy  and  cleverness  with  which  he  balanced 
and  disposed  his  subjects  and  his  modulations, 
are  all  certain  and  unmistakeable ;  but  all 
these  things  had  been  attained  by  great  masters 
before  him,  and  he  himself  attained  them 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  genuine  vital  force 
and  power  of  harmonic  motion  and  freedom  of 
form  in  the  ideas  themselves,  of  which  his 
predecessors  had  made  a  richer  manifestation. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  different  orders  of 
minds  require  different  kinds  of  artistic  food, 
and  the  world  would  not  be  well  served  without 
many  grades  and  standards  of  work.  Mendels- 
sohn did  good  service  in  supplying  a  form  of 
Bymphony  of  such  a  degree  of  freshness  and  light- 
ness as  to  appeal  at  once  to  a  class  of  people 
for  whom  the  sternness  and  power  of  Beethoven 
in  the  name  branch  of  art  would  often  be  too 
severe  a  test.  He  spoke  also  in  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  period  in  one  aspect  his 
symphonies  will  be  among  the  safest  to  refer  to. 

Among  his  contemporaries  the  one  most 
natural  to  bracket  with  him  is  Stern  dale  Bennett, 
whose  views  of  art  were  extraordinarily  similar, 
and  who  was  actuated  in  many  respects  by  similar 
impulses.  His  published  contribution  to  the 
department  we  are  considering  is  extremely  slight. 
The  symphony  which  he  produced  in  1834 
was  practically  withdrawn  by  him,  and  the  only 
other  work  of  the  kind  which  he  allowed  to  be 
published  was  the  one  which  was  written  for 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  played  in  1 864. 
The  work  is  slight,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  did 
not  at  first  put  it  forward  as  a  symphony.  It  had 
originally  but  three  movements,  one  of  which, 
the  charming  minuet  and  trio,  was  imported 
from  the  Cambridge  Installation  Ode  of  1862. 
A  slow  movement  called  Romanxe  was  added 
afterwards.  Sterndale  Bennett  was  a  severe 
classicist  in  his  views  about  form  in  music,  and 
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the  present  symphony  does  not  show  anything 
sufficiently  marked  to  call  for  record  in  that 
respect.  It  is  singularly  quiet  and  unpretentious, 
and  characteristic  of  the  composer,  showing  his 
taste  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  together  with 
his  admirable  sense  of  symmetry  and  his  feeling 
for  tone  and  refined  orchestral  effect. 

The  contemporary  of  Mendelssohn  and  Stern- 
dale  Bennett  who  shows  in  most  marked  contrast 
with  them  is  Robert  Schumann.  He  seems  to 
represent  the  opposite  pole  of  music  ;  for  as  they 
depended  upon  art  and  made  clear  technical 
workmanship  their  highest  aim,  Schumann  was 
in  many  respects  positively  dependent  upon  his 
emotion.  Not  only  was  his  natural  disj>osition 
utterly  different  from  theirs,  but  so  was  his 
education.  Mendelssohn  and  Sterndalo  Bennett 
went  through  severe  technical  drilling  in  their 
early  days.  Schumann  seems  to  have  developed 
his  technique  by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  and 
was  always  more  dependent  upon  them  in  the 
making  of  his  works  than  upon  general  prin- 
ciples and  external  stock  rules,  such  as  his  two 
contemporaries  were  satisfied  with.  The  case 
affords  an  excellent  musical  parallel  to  the 
common  circumstances  of  life ;  Mendelssohn  and 
Stem  dale  Bennett  were  satisfied  to  accept  cer- 
tain rules  because  they  knew  that  they  were 
generally  accepted;  whereas  Schumann  was  of 
the  nature  that  had  to  prove  all  things,  and 
find  for  himself  that  which  was  good.  The 
result  was,  as  often  happens,  that  Schumann 
affords  examples  of  technical  deficiencies,  and 
not  a  few  things  which  his  contemporaries  had 
reason  to  compare  unfavourably  with  the  works 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Sterndale  Bennett ;  but  in 
the  end  his  best  work  is  far  more  interesting, 
and  far  more  deeply  felt,  and  far  more  really 
earnest  through  and  through  than  theirs.  It 
is  worth  observing  also  that  his  feelings  towards 
them  were  disinterested  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm, while  they  thought  very  slightly  of  him. 
They  were  also  the  successful  composers  of  their 
time,  and  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  while 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  half  amateur, 
part  mystic  and  part  incompetent.  Such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  have  no  little  effect  upon 
a  man's  artistic  development,  and  drive  him 
in  upon  his  own  resources.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  result  for  the  world  in  this  instance 
was  advantageous.  Schumann  developed  alto* 
gether  his  own  method  of  education.  He  began 
with  songs  and  more  or  lees  small  pianoforte 
pieces.  By  working  hard  in  these  departments 
he  developed  his  own  emotional  language,  and 
in  course  of  time,  but  relatively  late  in  life  as 
compared  with  most  other  composers,  he  seemed 
to  arrive  at  the  point  when  experiment  on  the 
scale  of  the  Symphony  was  possible.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  he  expressed  his  feeling  thai  the 
pianoforte  was  becoming  too  narrow  for  his 
thoughts,  and  that  he  must  try  orchestral  compo- 
sition. The  fruit  of  this  resolve  was  the  Bb  Sym- 
phony (op.  38),  which  was  produced  at  Leipzig 
in  1 84 1,  and  was  probably  his  first  important 
orchestral  work.    It  is  quite  extraordinary  how 


successfully  he  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  greatest  style  of  composition  at  the  first 
attempt.  The  manner  is  thoroughly  symphonic, 
impressive  and  broad,  and  the  ideas  are  more 
genuinely  instrumental  both  in  form  and  expres- 
sion than  Mendelssohn's,  and  far  more  incisive 
in  detail,  which  in  instrumental  music  is  a  most 
vital  matter.  Mendelssohn  had  great  readiness 
for  making  a  tune,  and  it  is  as  clear  as  possible 
that  when  he  went  about  to  make  a  large  instru- 
mental work  his  first  thought  was  to  find  a  good 
tune  to  begin  upon.  Schumann  seems  to  have 
aimed  rather  at  a  definite  and  strongly  marked 
idea,  and  to  have  allowed  it  to  govern  the  form 
of  period  or  phrase  in  which  it  was  presented. 
In  this  he  was  radically  in  accord  with  both 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  former  in  his  in- 
strumental works  very  commonly  made  what  is 
called  the  principal  subject  out  of  two  distinct 
items,  which  seem  contrasted  externally  in  cer- 
tain characteristics  and  yet  are  inevitable  to  one 
another.  Beethoven  frequently  satisfied  himself 
with  one  principal  one,  as  in  the  first  movements 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  C  minor;  and  even  where 
there  are  two  more  or  less  distinct  figures,  they 
are  joined  very  closely  into  one  phrase,  as  in  the 
Pastoral,  the  No.  8,  and  the  first  movement  of 
the  Choral.  The  first  movement  of  Schumann's 
Bb  Symphony  shows  the  same  characteristic. 
The  movement  seems  almost  to  depend  upon  the 
simple  but  very  definite  first  figure — 

Qj>   •  1  .  .  •  •  1    ■  •  — 

j^TI    U I  i> .  

which  is  given  out  in  slow  time  in  the  Intro- 
duction,1 and  worked  up  as  by  a  mind  pondering 
over  its  possibilities,  finally  breaking  away  with 
vigorous  freshness  and  confidence  in  the  'Allegro 
molto  Vivace.'  The  whole  first  section  depends 
upon  the  development  of  this  figure ;  and  even 
the  horns,  which  have  the  last  utterances  before 
the  second  subject  ap|>ears,  continue  to  re[»eat 
its  rhythm  with  diminishing  force.  The  second 
subject  necessarily  presents  a  different  aspect  al- 
together, and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  first, 
but  it  similarly  depends  upon  the  clear  character 
of  the  short  figures  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  its  gradual  work  up  from  the  quiet  begin- 
ning to  the  loud  climax,  ends  in  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  rhythmic  form  belonging  to  the 
principal  figure  of  the  movement.  The  whole 
of  the  working-out  portion  depends  upon  the 
same  figure,  which  is  presented  in  various  as- 
pects and  with  the  addition  of  new  features 
and  ends  in  a  climax  which  introduces  the 
same  figure  in  a  slow  form,  very  emphatically, 
corresponding  to  the  statement  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. To  this  climax  the  recapitulation  is  duly 
welded  on.  The  coda  again  makes  the  most 
of  the  same  figure,  in  yet  fresh  aspects.  The 
latter  part  is  to  all  intents  independent,  appa- 
rently a  sort  of  reflection  on  what  has  gone 
before,  and  is  bo  far  in  definite  contrast  as  to 
explain  itself.    The  whole  movement  is  direct 
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and  simple  in  style,  and  for  Schumann,  singu- 
Urly  bright  and  cheerful*  The  principles  upon 
which  he  constructed  and  used  his  principal 
subjects  in  this  movement  are  followed  in  the 
first  movements  of  the  other  symphonies;  most 
of  all  in  the  D  minor ;  clearly  in  the  C  major ; 
and  least  in  the  Eb,  which  belongs  to  the  later 
period  of  his  life.  But  even  in  this  last  he 
sims  at  gaining  the  same  result,  though  by  dif- 
ferent means ;  and  the  subject  is  as  free  as  any 
from  the  tune-qualities  which  destroy  the  com- 
plete individuality  of  an  instrumental  subject  in 
it*  most  perfect  and  positive  sense.  In  the  first 
movement  of  the  D  minor  he  even  went  so  far 
u  to  make  some  important  departures  from  the 
usual  outlines  of  form,  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible chiefly  by  the  manner  in  which  he  used  the 
characteristic  figure  of  his  principal  subject.  It 
is  first  introduced  softly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Introduction,  and  gains  force  quickly,  so  that  in 
a  few  bars  it  breaks  away  in  the  vigorous  and 
passionate  allegro  in  the  following  form— 

which  varies  in  the  course  of  the  movement  to 


In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  it  continues 
almost  ceaselessly  throughout  the  whole  move- 
ment, either  as  actual  (subject  or  accompaniment ; 
in  the  second  section  it  serves  in  the  latter 
capacity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  working-out 
section  a  fresh  subject  of  gentler  character  is 
introduced,  seeming  to  stem  and  mitigate  the 
vehemence  expressed  by  the  principal  figures  of 
the  first  subject ;  from  the  time  this  new  subject 
makes  its  appearance  there  continues  a  sort  of 
conflict  between  the  two ;  the  vehement  subject 
constantly  breaking  in  with  apparently  undimin- 
ished tire,  and  seeming  at  times  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  till  just  at  the  end  the  major  of  the  origi- 
nal key  (D  minor)  is  taken,  and  the  more  genial 
subject  appears  in  a  firm  and  more  determined 
form,  as  if  asserting  its  rights  over  the  wild 
first  subject ;  and  thereupon,  when  the  latter 
reappears,  it  is  in  a  much  more  genial  character, 
and  its  reiteration  at  the  end  of  the  movement 
gives  the  impression  of  the  triumph  of  hope  and 
trust  in  good,  over  the  seeds  of  passion  and 
despair.  The  result  of  the  method  upon  which 
the  movement  is  developed  is  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  both  external  and  spiritual  form.  The 
requirements  of  key,  modulation,  and  Bubject 
are  fulfilled,  though,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
classical  orthodoxy,  with  unusual  freedom.  The 
spiritual  form, — the  expression  in  musical  terms 
of  a  type  of  mental  conflict,  so  depicted  that 
thinking  beings  can  perceive  the  sequence  to 
be  true  of  themselves — is  also  very  prominent, 
and  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  work, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  Schumann's  best  works; 
moreover  in  this  movement  everything  is  strongly 
individual,  and  warm  with  real  musical  life  in 


his  own  style ;  which  was  not  altogether  the 
case  with  the  first  movement  of  the  Bb.  In 
the  C  maior  Symphony  (op.  61)  the  first  allegro 
ia  ushered  in  by  a  slow  introduction  of  important 
and  striking  character,  containing,  like  those 
of  the  two  just  mentioned,  anticipations  of  its 
principal  figures.  In  the  allegro  the  two  principal 
subjects  are  extremely  strong  in  character,  and 
the  consistent  way  in  which  the  whole  movement 
is  developed  upon  the  basis  of  their  constituent 
figures,  with  allusions  to  those  of  the  introduction, 
is  most  remarkable.  Here  again  there  is  a  sort 
of  conflict  between  the  principal  ideas.  The  first 
subject  is  just  stated  twice  (the  second  time 
with  certain  appropriate  changes),  and  then  a 
start  is  instantly  made  in  the  Dominant  key, 
with  new  figures  characteristic  of  the  second 
section;  transition  is  made  to  flat  keys  and 
back,  and  an  allusion  to  the  first  subject  ends 
the  first  half ;  but  all  is  closely  consistent, 
vigorous,  and  concise.  The  development  portion 
is  also  most  closely  worked  upon  the  principal 
subjects,  which  are  treated,  as  it  seems,  exhaus- 
tively, presenting  especially  the  figures  of  the 
second  subject  in  all  sorts  of  lights,  and  with 
freshness  and  warmth  of  imagination,  and  variety 
of  tone  and  character.  The  recapitulation  is  pro- 
ceded  by  allusions  to  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  introduction,  considerably  transformed, 
but  still  sufficiently  recognisable  to  tell  their 
tale.  The  coda  is  made  by  fresh  treatment  of 
the  figures  of  the  principal  subjects  in  vigorous 
and  brilliant  development. 

The  Symphony  in  Eb  has  no  introduction,  and 
Schumann  seems  to  have  aimed  at  getting  his 
strong  effects  of  subject  in  this  case  by  means 
other  than  the  vigorous  and  clear  rhythmic  forma 
which  characterise  the  first  movements  of  the 
earlier  symphonies.  The  effect  ia  obtained  by 
syncopations  and  cross  rhythms,  which  alter- 
nately obscure  and  strengthen  the  principal 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  produce  an  effect  of 
wild  and  passionate  effort,  which  is  certainly 
striking,  though  not  so  immediately  intelligible 
as  the  rhythmic  forms  of  the  previous  sym- 
phonies. The  second  subject  is  in  strong  con- 
trast, having  a  more  gentle  and  appealing  cha- 
racter; but  it  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  syncopations  of  the  principal 
Bubject,  which  make  their  appearance  with  per- 
sistency in  the  second  as  in  the  first  section, 
having  in  that  respect  a  very  clear  poetical  or 
spiritual  meaning.  The  whole  development  of 
the  movement  is  again  consistent  and  impressive, 
though  not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  symphonies. 
As  a  point  characteristic  of  Schumann,  the 
extreme  conciseness  of  the  first  section  of  the  first 
movement  in  the  Bb,  D  minor,  and  C  major 
Symphonies  is  to  be  noticed,  as  it  bears  strongly 
upon  the  cultivated  judgment  and  intelligence 
which  marks  his  treatment  of  this  great  instru- 
mental form.  The  first  half  is  treated  almost  as 
pure  exposition ;  the  working-out  having  logi- 
cally the  greater  part  of  interesting  development 
of  the  ideas.  The  recapitulation  is  generally 
free,  and  in  the  D  minor  Symphony  is  practically 
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aupplanted  by  novel  methods  of  balancing  the 
structure  of  the  movement.    The  coda  either 
present*  new  features,  or  takes  fresh  aspects 
of  the  principal  ones,  enhanced  by  new  turns 
of  modulation,  and  ending  with  the  insistanee 
on  the  primary  harmonies  of  the  principal  key, 
whioh  is  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  move- 
ment.   In  all  these  respects  Schumann  is  a 
most  worthy  successor  to  Beethoven.    He  re- 
presents his  intellectual  side  in  the  consistency 
with  which  he  developes  the  whole  movement 
from  a  few  principal  features,  and  the  freshness 
and  individuality  with  which  he  treats  the 
form;  and  he  shows  plenty  of  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  side  in  the  passionate  or  tender 
qualities  of  his  subjects,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  distributed  relatively  to  one  another. 
Schumann's  symphonic  slow  movements  have 
also  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own.  Though 
extremely  concise,  they  are  all  at  the  same  time 
rich  and  full  of  feeling.   They  are  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a  'Romans*/  that  in  the  D 
Symphony  being  definitely  so  called ;  and  their 
development  depends  rather  upon  an  emotional 
than  an  intellectual  basis;  as  it  seems  most  just 
that  a  slow  movement  should.  His  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  find  some  noble  and  aspiring 
strain  of  melody,  and  to  contrast  it  with  episodes 
of  similar  character,  which  carry  on  and  bear 
upon  the  principal  idea  without  diverting  the 
chain  of  thought  into  a  different  channel.  Hence 
the  basis  of  the  movements  is  radically  lyrical ; 
and  this  affords  an  important  element  of  contrast 
to  the  first  movement,  in  which  there  is  always 
an  antithetical  element  in  the  contrast  of  the 
two  principal  subjects.    The  romanze  of  the 
D  Symphony  is  constructed  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple; the  sections  and  musical  material  being 
strongly  contrasted ;  this  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  closeness  of  its  connection  with  other  parts 
of  the  symphony,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
The  scherzos,  including  that  in  the  'Overture 
Scherzo  and  Finale '  (op.  5  a),  have  a  family  like- 
ness to  one  another,  though  their  outlines  are  dif- 
ferent ;  they  all  illustrate  a  phase  of  musical  and 
poetical  development  in  their  earnest  character 
and  the  vein  of  sadness  which  pervades  them. 
The  light  and  graceful  gaiety  of  most  of  the 
minuets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  scarcely  to  be 
traced  in  them;  but  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
certain  wild  rush  of  animal  spirits,  mixed  up  in 
a  strange  and  picturesque  way  with  expressions 
of  tenderness  and  regret.    These  scherzos  are  in 
a  sense  unique ;  for  though  following  in  the  same 
direction  as  Beethoven's  in  some  respects,  they 
have  but  little  of  his  sense  of  fun  and  grotesque, 
while  the  vein  of  genuine  melancholy  which  per- 
vades them  certainly  finds  no  counterpart  either 
in  Spohr  or  Mendelssohn;  and,  if  it  may  be 
traced  in  Schubert,  it  is  still  in  comparison  far 
less  prominent.  In  fact  Schumann's  scherzos  are 
specially  curious  and  interesting,  even  apart  from 
the  ordinary  standpoint  of  a  musician,  as  illus- 
trating a  phase  of  toe  intellectual  progress  of  the 
race.    Schumann  belonged  to  the  order  of  men 
with  large  and  at  the  same  time  delicate  sym- 


pathies, whose  disposition  becomes  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  misfortunes  and  unsolvable 
difficulties  which  beset  his  own  lot  and  that  of 
his  fellow  men,  that  pure  unmixed  lighthearted- 
ness  becomes  almost  impossible.  The  poetical 
and  thoughtful  side  of  his  disposition,  which 
supplied  most  vital  ingredients  to  his  music, 
was  deeply  tinged  with  sadness ;  and  from  this 
he  was  hardly  ever  entirely  free.  He  could 
wear  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness,  but  the  sad- 
ness was  sure  to  peep  out,  and  in  this,  among 
thoughtful  and  poetically  disposed  beings,  he 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  singular, 
position  of  the  Scherzo  in  modern  instrumental 
music  presents  certain  inevitable  difficulties. 
The  lively,  almost  childish,  merriment  of  early 
examples  cannot  be  attained  without  jarring 
upon  the  feelings  of  earnest  men ;  at  least  in 
works  on  such  a  scale  as  the  symphony,  where 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  form  inevit- 
ably produce  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility 
to  loftiness  of  purpose  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  ideas.  A  movement  corresponding  to  the 
old  Scherzo  in  its  relation  to  the  other  move- 
ments had  to  be  formed  upon  fax  more  compli- 
cated conditions.  The  essential  point  in  which 
Schumann  followed  his  predecessors  was  the  de- 
finition of  the  balancing  and  contrasting  sections. 
The  outlines  of  certain  groups  of  bars  are  nearly 
always  very  strongly  marked,  and  the  movement 
as  a  whole  is  based  rather  upon  effects  attainable 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  such  contrasting  sections 
than  upon  the  continuous  logical  or  emotional 
development  which  is  found  hi  the  other 
movements.  The  structural  outline  of  the  old 
dance-forms  is  still  recognisable  in  this  respect, 
but  the  style  and  rhythm  bear  little  trace  of  the 
dance  origin;  or  at  least  the  dance  quality  has  been 
so  far  idealised  as  to  apply  rather  to  thought  and 
feeling  than  to  expressive  rhythmic  play  of  limbs. 
In  Schumann's  first  Symphony  the  scherzo  has 
some  qualities  of  style  which  connect  it  with  the 
minuets  of  earlier  times,  even  of  Mozart ;  but 
with  these  there  are  genuine  characteristic  traits 
of  expression.  In  the  later  scherzos  the  poetical 
meaning  seems  more  apparent.  In  fact  the  scherzo 
and  the  slow  movement  are  linked  together  as  the 
two  sections  of  the  work  most  closely  representa- 
tive of  human  emotion  and  circumstance ;  the  first 
and  last  movements  having  more  evident  depend- 
ence upon  what  are  called  abstract  qualities  of 
form.  In  its  structural  outlines  Schumann's 
Scherzo  presents  certain  features.  In  the  Sym- 
phonies in  Bb  and  C  he  adopts  the  device  of  two 
trios.  Beethoven  had  repeated  the  trio  in  two 
symphonies  (4th  and  7th),  and  Schumann  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  direction  by  writing  a  second 
trio  instead  of  repeating  the  first,  and  by  making 
the  two  trios  contrast  not  only  with  the  scherzo, 
but  also  with  each  other ;  and  as  a  further  result 
the  trios  Btand  centrally  in  relation  to  the  first 
and  last  statement  of  the  scherzo,  while  it  in  its 
turn  stands  centrally  between  them,  and  thus  the 
whole  structure  of  the  movement  gains  in  in- 
terest. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  codas  to  all 
Schumann's  scherzos  are  specially  interesting  and 
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fall;  and  tome  of  them  are  singular  in  the  fact 
that  they  form  an  independent  little  section  con- 
reying  its  own  ideas  apart  from  those  of  the 
principal  subjects.  His  finales  are  less  remark- 
able on  general  grounds,  and  on  the  whole  less 
interesting  than  his  other  movements.  The  diffi- 
culty of  conforming  to  the  old  type  of  light 
moTements  was  even  more  severe  for  him  than  it 
was  for  Beethoven,  and  hence  he  was  the  more 
constrained  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Bee- 
thoven of  concluding  with  something  weighty 
*nd  forcible,  which  should  make  a  fitting  crown 
to  the  work  in  those  respects,  rather  than  on  the 
i  of  sending  the  audience  away  in  a  good 
In  the  Bb  Symphony  only  does  the 
lait  movement  aim  at  gaiety  and  lightness ;  in 
the  other  three  symphonies  and  the  Overture, 
Scherzo,  and  Finale,  the  finales  are  all  of  the 
same  type,  with  broad  and  simple  subjects  and 
strongly  emphasised  rhythms.  The  rondo  form 
ii  only  obscurely  hinted  at  in  one ;  in  the  others 
the  development  is  very  free,  but  based  on  binary 
form;  and  the  style  of  expression  and  develop- 
" "  of  elabora  ' 
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is  purposely  devoid 
Besides  the  points  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
movements.  Schumann's  work  is  conspicuous  for 
his  attempts  to  bind  the  whole  together  in  various 
ways.  Not  only  did  he  make  the  movements 
ran  into  each  other,  but  in  several  places  he 
connects  them  by  reproducing  the  ideas  of  one 
movement  in  others,  and  even  by  using  the  same 
important  features  in  different  guises  as  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  different  movements.  In  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  there  are  some  interesting  examples 
of  thia ;  but  the  Symphony  in  D  is  the  most 
remarkable  experiment  of  the  kind  yet  produced, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  fit  type  of  the  highest 
order.  In  the  first  place  all  the  movements 
ran  into  each  other  except  the  first  and  second ; 
and  even  there  the  first  movement  is  purposely 
so  ended  as  to  give  a  sense  of  incompleteness 
unless  the  next  movement  is  proceeded  with  at 
once.  The  first  subject  of  the  first  movement 
snd  the  first  of  the  last  are  connected  by  a 
•trong  characteristic  figure,  which  is  common 
to  both  of  them.  The  persistent  way  in  which 
this  figure  is  used  in  the  tint  movement  has 
already  been  described.  It  is  not  maintained 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  last  movement ;  but 
it  makes  a  strong  impression  in  its  place  there, 
partly  by  its  appearing  conspicuously  in  the 
accompaniment,  and  partly  by  the  way  it  is  led 

S to  in  the  sort  of  intermezzo  which  connects 
e  scherzo  and  the  last  movement,  where  it 
teems  to  be  introduced  at  first  as  a  sort  of  re- 
minder of  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  as  if 
suggesting  the  clue  to  its  meaning  and  purpose  ; 
and  i«  made  to  increase  in  force  with  each  re- 
petition till  the  start  is  made  with  the  finale. 
In  the  same  manner  the  introduction  is  connected 
with  the  slow  movement  or  romance,  by  the  use 
of  its  musical  material  for  the  second  division  of 
that  movement;  and  the  figure  which  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  middle  of  the  romanse  runs  all 
through  the  trio  of  the  succeeding  movement.  So 


that  the  series  of  movements  are  as  it  were  inter- 
laced by  their  subject-matter ;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  whole  gives  the  impression  of  a  single 
and  consistent  musical  poem.  The  way  in  which 
the  subjects  recur  may  suggest  different  ex- 
planations to  different  people,  and  hence  it  is 
dangerous  to  try  and  fix  one  in  definite  terms 
describing  particular  circumstances.  But  the 
important  fact  is  that  the  work  can  be  felt  to 
represent  in  its  entirety  the  history  of  a  series 
of  mental  or  emotional  conditions  such  as  may 
be  grouped  round  one  centre;  in  other  words, 
the  group  of  impressions  which  go  to  make  the 
innermost  core  of  a  given  story  seems  to  be 
faithfully  expressed  in  musical  terms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  are  indispens- 
able to  a  work  of  art.  The  conflict  of  impulses 
and  desires,  the  different  phases  of  thought  and 
emotion,  and  the  triumph  or  failure  of  the  different 
forces  which  seem  to  be  represented,  all  give  the 
impression  of  belonging  to  one  personality,  and  of 
being  perfectly  consistent  in  their  relation  to 
one  another;  and  by  this  means  a  very  high 
example  of  all  that  most  rightly  belongs  to 
programme  music  is  presented.  Schumann  how- 
ever wisely  gave  no  definite  clue  to  fix  the  story 
in  terms.  The  original  autograph  has  the  title 
'  Symphonische  Fantaisio  fur  grosses  Orch ester, 
skizzirt  im  Jahre  1841;  neu  instrumentirt  1851/ 
In  the  published  score  it  is  called  'Symphony,' 
and  numbered  as  the  fourth,  though  it  really 
came  second.  Schumann  left  several  similar 
examples  in  other  departments  of  instrumental 
music,  but  none  so  fully  and  carefully  carried 
out.  In  the  department  of  Symphony  he  never 
again  made  so  elaborate  an  experiment.  In  his 
last,  however,  that  in  Eb,  he  avowedly  worked 
on  impressions  which  supplied  him  with  some- 
thing of  a  poetical  basis,  though  he  does  not  make 
use  of  characteristic  figures  and  subjects  to  con- 
nect the  movements  with  one  another.  The 
impressive  fourth  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  in  the  range  of  symphonic  music,  and  is 
meant  to  express  the  feelings  produced  in  him 
by  the  ceremonial  at  the  enthronement  of  a 
Cardinal  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  The  last  move- 
ment has  been  said  to  embody  '  the  bustle  and 
flow  of  Rhenish  holiday  life,  on  coming  out  into 
the  town  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  Cathedral.' 1  Of  the  intention  of  the  scherzo 
nothing  special  is  recorded,  but  the  principal 
subject  has  much  of  the  'local  colour'  of  the 
German  national  dances. 

As  a  whole,  Schumann's  contributions  to  the 
department  of  Symphony  are  by  far  the  most 
important  since  Beethoven.  As  a  master  of 
orchestration  he  is  less  certain  than  his  fellows  of 
equal  standing.  There  are  passages  which  rise 
to  the  highest  points  of  beauty  and  effectiveness, 
as  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  C  major  Sym- 
phony; and  his  aim  to  balance  his  end  and 
his  means  was  of  the  highest,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  works  it  out  is  original ;  but  both  the 
bent  of  his  mind  and  his  education  inclined  him 
to  be  occasionally  less  pellucid  than  his  prede- 
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and  to  give  his  instruments  things  to  do 
which  are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  their  idiosyn- 
crasies. On  the  other  hand,  in  vigour,  richness, 
poetry  and  earnestness,  as  well  as  in  the  balance 
which  he  was  able  to  maintain  between  origin- 
ality and  justness  of  art,  his  works  stand  at  the 
highest  point  among  the  moderns  whose  work  is 
done;  and  havo  had  great  and  lasting  effect 
upon  his  successors. 

The  advanced  point  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Symphony  has  arrived  is  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  composers  have  become  divided  into  two 
camps,  whose  characteristics  are  most  easily 
understood  in  their  eztremest  representatives. 
The  growing  tendency  to  attach  positive  mean- 
ing to  music,  as  music,  has  in  course  of  time 
brought  about  a  new  position  of  affairs  in  the 
instrumental  branch  of  art.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  how  the  strict  outlines  of  form  in 
instrumental  works  came  to  be  modified  by  the 
growing  individuality  of  the  subject.  As  long  as 
subjects  were  produced  upon  very  simple  lines, 
which  in  most  cases  resembled  one  another  in  all 
but  very  trifling  external  particulars,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  structure  of  the  whole  movement 
should  grow  either  complex  or  individual.  But 
as  the  subject  (which  stands  in  many  cases  as 
a  sort  of  text)  came  to  expand  its  harmonic  out- 
lines and  to  gain  force  and  meaning,  it  reacted 
more  and  more  upon  the  form  of  the  whole  move- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  musical  spirit 
of  the  whole,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical 
aspects  of  structure,  was  concentrated  and  unified, 
and  became  more  prominent  as  an  important 
constituent  of  the  artistic  ensemble.  In  many 
cases,  such  as  small  movements  of  a  lyrical  cha- 
racter for  single  instruments,  the  so-called  classi- 
cal principles  of  form  were  almost  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  movement  was  loft  to  depend  altogether 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  musical  expresion 
throughout.  Sometimes  these  movements  had 
names  suggesting  more  or  less  of  a  programme ; 
but  this  was  not  by  any  means  invariable  or  neces- 
sary. For  in  such  cases  as  Chopin's  Preludes,  and 
some  of  Schumann's  little  movements,  there  is 
no  programme  given,  and  none  required  by  the 
listeuer.  The  movement  depends  successfully 
upon  the  meaning  which  the  music  has  sufficient 
character  of  its  own  to  convey.  In  such  cases  the 
art  form  is  still  thoroughly  pure,  and  depends  upon 
the  development  of  music  as  music.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  new  position  beyond  this  has  been 
assumed.  Supposing  the  subjects  and  figures  of 
music  to  be  capable  of  expressing  something 
which  is  definite  enough  to  be  put  into  words, 
it  is  argued  that  the  classical  principles  of  struc- 
ture may  be  altogether  abandoned,  even  in  their 
broadest  outlines,  and  a  new  starting-point  for 
instrumental  musio  attained,  on  the  principle  of 
following  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or  the 
succession  of  emotions  connected  with  a  given 
idea,  or  the  flow  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
memory  of  a  place  or  person  or  event  of  history, 
or  some  such  means  ;  and  that  this  would  serve 
as  a  basis  of  consistency  and  a  means  of  uni- 
fying the  whole,  without  the  common  resources 
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of  tonal  or  harmonic  distribution.  The  story  or 
event  must  be  supposed  to  have  impressed  the 
composer  deeply,  and  the  reaction  to  be  an  nut- 
flow  of  music,  expressing  the  poetical  imaginings 
of  the  author  better  than  words  would  do.  In 
some  senses  thiB  may  still  be  pure  art ;  when 
the  musical  idea  has  really  sufficient  vigour  and 
vitality  in  itself  to  be  appreciated  without  the 
help  of  the  external  excitement  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  attained  by  giving  it  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name.  For  then  the  musical  idta 
may  still  have  its  full  share  in  the  development 
of  the  work,  and  may  pervade  it  intrinsically  as 
music,  and  not  solely  as  representing  a  story 
or  series  of  emotions  which  are,  primarily,  ex- 
ternal to  the  music.  But  when  the  element 
of  realism  creeps  in,  or  the  ideas  depend  for  their 
interest  upon  their  connection  with  a  given 
programme,  the  case  is  different.  The  test  seems 
to  lie  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
If  the  story  or  programme  of  any  sort  is  merely 
a  secondary  matter  which  exerts  a  general  influ- 
ence upon  the  music,  while  the  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  musical  material  itself  and 
its  legitimate  artistic  development,  the  advan- 
tages gained  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
principle  not  only  conforms  to  what  is  known  of 
the  practice  of  the  greatest  masters,  but  is  on 
abstract  grounds  perfectly  unassailable  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  programme  is  the  primary 
element,  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  composer 
is  principally  fixed,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
work  attains  a  specious  excuse  for  abnormal  de- 
velopment, independent  of  the  actual  musical 
sequence  of  ideas,  then  the  principle  is  open  to 
question,  and  may  lead  to  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  greatest  of  modern  programme 
composers  came  to  a  certain  extent  into  this 
position.  The  development  of  pure  abstract 
instrumental  music  seems  to  have  been  almost 
the  monopoly  of  the  German  race ;  French 
and  Italians  have  had  a  readier  disposition  for 
theatrical  and  at  best  dramatic  music.  Berlioz 
had  an  extraordinary  perception  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  instrumental  music,  and  appreciated 
the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  by  other  com- 
as fully  as  the  best  of  his  contemporaries ; 
it  it  was  not  his  own  natural  way  of  expressing 
himself.  His  natural  bent  was  always  towards 
the  dramatic  elements  of  effect  and  dramatic 
principles  of  treatment.  It  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  to  him  to  find  some  moving  circum- 
stance to  guide  and  intensify  his  inspiration. 
When  his  mind  was  excited  in  such  a  manner  he 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  original 
effects ;  and  the  fluency  and  clearness  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  was  of  the  highest 
order.  His  genius  for  orchestration,  his  vigor- 
ous rhythms,  and  the  enormous  volumes  of 
|  sound  which  he  was  as  much  master  of  as  the 
'  most  delicate  subtleties  of  small  combinations 
|  of  instruments,  have  the  most  powerful  effect 
{  upon  the  hearer ;  while  his  vivid  dramatic  per- 
.  ception  goes  very  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  intrinsically  musical  development  which 
characterises  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
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of  abstract  music.   But  on  the  other  hand,  as  ia 
inevitable  from  the  position  he  adopted,  he  was 
forced  at  times  to  assume  a  theatrical  manner, 
and  a  style  which  savours  rather  of  the  stage 
than  of  the  true  dramatic  essence  of  the  situa- 
tions he  deals  with.    In  the  'Symphonie  Fan- 
tastique,'  for  instance,  which  he  also  called '  Epi- 
sode de  la  Vie  d'un  Artiste/  his  management  of 
the  programme  principle  is  thorough  and  well- 
devised.    The  notion  of  the  ideal  object  of  the 
artist's  affections  being  represented  by  a  definite 
musical  figure,  called  the  'idee  fixe,'  unifying 
the  work  throughout  by  its  constant  reappear- 
ance in  various  aspects  and  surroundings,  is  very 
happy;  and  the  way  in  which  he  treats  it  in 
several  parts  of  the  first  movement  has  some  of 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  best  kind  of 
development  of  ideas  and  figures,  in  the  purely 
musical  sense;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
obtained  most  successfully  the  expression  of  the 
implied  sequence  of  emotions,  and  the  absorption 
consequent  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  '  be- 
loved object.'   In  the  general  laying  out  of  the 
work  he  maintains  certain  vague  resemblances 
to  the  usual  symphonic  type.   The  slow  intro- 
duction, and  the  succeeding  Allegro  agitato- 
representing  his  passion,  and  therefore  based  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  the  'idee  fixe' — are  equi- 
valent to  the  familiar  opening  movements  of 
the  classical  symphonies ;  and  moreover  there  is 
even  a  vague  resemblance  in  the  inner  structure 
of  the  Allegro  to  the  binary  form.   The  second 
movement,  called '  Un  bal,'  corresponds  in  position 
to  the  time-honoured  minuet  and  trio ;  and 
though  the  broad  outlines  are  very  free  there  is 
a  certain  suggestion  of  the  old  inner  form  in  the 
relative  disposition  of  the  valse  section  and  that 
devoted  to  the  '  idee  fixe.'  In  the  aame  way  the 
'8cene  aux  Champs'  corresponds  to  the  usual 
slow  movement.    In  the  remaining  movements 
the  programme  element  is  more  conspicuous.  A 
'  Marche  au  supplies '  and  a  '  Songe  d'un  nuit  de 
Sabbat '  are  both  of  them  as  fit  as  possible  to 
excite  the  composer's  love  of  picturesque  and 
terrible  effects,  and  to  lead  him  to  attempt 
realistic  presentation,  or  even  a  sort  of  musical 
scene-painting,  in  which  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  instrumental  music  are  present,  though 
they  are  submerged  in  the  general  impression  by 
characteristics  of  the  opera.  The  effect  produced 
is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  of  that  of  pas- 
sages selected  from  operas  played  without  action 
in  the  concert-room.    In  fact,  in  his  little  pre- 
face, Berlioz  seems  to  imply  that  this  would  be  a 
just  way  to  consider  the  work,  and  the  condensed 
statement  of  his  view  of  programme  musio 
there  given  is  worth  quoting :  '  Le  compositeur 
a  eu  pour  but  de  developper,  dans  ce  qu'elles  ont 
de  musical,  differ  en  tea  situations  de  la  vie  d'un 
artiste.    Le  plan  du  drame  instrumental,  prive* 
du  secours  de  la  parole,  a  besoin  d'etre  expose" 
d'avance.   Le  programme  (qui  est  indispensable 
a  1'  intelligence  complete  du  plan  dramatique  de 
I'ouvrage)  doit  dont  etre  conaide"re*  comme  le  texte 
parle"  d'un  Opera,  servant  a  amener  des  morceaux 
de  musique,  dont  il  motive  le  caractere  et  l'< 


pression.'1  This  is  a  very  important  and  clear 
statement  of  the  position,  and  marks  sufficiently 
the  essential  difference  between  the  principles  of 
the  most  advanced  writers  of  programme  music, 
and  those  adopted  by  Beethoven.  The  results  are 
in  fact  different  forms  of  art  An  instrumental 
drama  is  a  fascinating  idea,  and  might  be  carried 
out  perfectly  within  the  limits  used  even  by 
Mozart  and  Haydn ;  but  if  the  programme  is  in- 
dispensable to  its  comprehension  those  limits  have 
been  passed.  This  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  form  of  art  an  illegitimate  one ;  but  it  is 
most  important  to  realise  that  it  is  on  quite  a 
different  basis  from  the  type  of  the  instrumental 
symphony;  and  this  will  be  better  understood 
by  comparing  Berlioz's  statement  with  those 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  or 
even  of  Raff  and  Rubinstein,  where  the  adoption 
of  a  general  and  vague  title  gives  the  semblance 
of  a  similar  use  of  programme.  Beethoven  liked 
to  have  a  picture  or  scene  or  circumstance  in 
his  'mind;  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  to 
the  form  of  art  whether  the  picture  or  story  is 
the  guiding  principle  in  the  development  of  the 
piece,  or  whether  the  development  follows  the 
natural  implication  of  the  positively  musical  idea. 
The  mere  occurrence,  in  one  of  these  forms,  of  a 
feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  other,  is 
not  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
them;  and  hence  the  'instrumental  drama'  or 
poem,  of  which  Berlioz  has  given  the  world  its 
finest  examples,  must  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  the  regular  type  of  the  pure  instrumental 
symphony.  It  might  perhaps  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  Celtic  counterpart  of  the  essentially  Teu- 
tonic form  of  art,  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
Italo-Gallic  ideas  of  instrumental  music  on  lines 
parallel  to  the  German  symphony ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  scarcely  even  an  offshoot  of  the  old  sym- 
phonio  stem;  and  it  will  be  far  better  for  the 
understanding  of  the  subject  if  the  two  forms 
of  art  are  kept  as  distinct  in  name  as  they  are  in 
principle. 

The  only  composer  of  really  great  mark  who 
has  worked  on  similar  lines  to  Berlioz  in  modern 
times  is  Liszt ;  and  his  adoption  of  the  name 
'Symphonic  poem'  for  such  compositions  suffi- 
ciently defines  their  nature  without  bringing  them 
exactly  under  the  head  of  symphonies.  Of  these 
there  are  many,  constructed  on  absolutely  inde- 
pendent lines,  so  as  to  appear  as  musical  poems 
or  counterparts  of  actual  existing  poems,  on  such 
subjects  as  Mazeppa,  Prometheus,  Orpheus,  the 
battle  of  the  Huns,  the  '  Preludes '  of  Lamartine, 
Hamlet,  and  bo  forth.  [See  p.  io&.]  A  work 
which,  in  name  at  least,  trenches  upon  the  old 
lines  ia  the  'Faust  Symphony,'  in  which  the  con- 
nection with  the  programme-principle  of  Berlioz 

1  The  composer  has  aimed  at  deTelopIng  various  situations  In  the 
lire  of  »n  artist,  to  tar  m  teemed  musloallT  possible.  The  plan  or  to 
tnalru  mental  drama,  being  without  words,  requires  to  be  at  plained 
beforehand.  The  proxramme  (which  Is  Indispensable  to  the  perfect 
comprehension  of  ihe  dramatic  plan  of  the  work)  ought  therefore  to 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  spoken  text  of  an  Opera,  serving  to 
Wad  up  to  the  pieces  of  music,  and  Indicate  the  character  and  ex- 
press Inn. 

2  This  Important  admission  was  made  by  Beethoven  to  Neate  :  '  I 
alwa/t  »  Picture  In  mj  thought*  when  I  am  i 
tohV  (Thajer.  til.  543.) 
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emphasised  by  the  dedication  of  the  piece  to 
im.  In  this  work  the  connection  with  the  old 
form  of  symphony  is  perhaps  even  less  than  in 
the  examples  of  Berlioi.  Subjects  and  figures  are 
used  not  for  the  purposes  of  defining  the  artistic 
form,  but  to  describe  individuals,  ideas,  or  cir- 
cumstances. The  main  divisions  of  the  work  are 
ostensibly  three,  which  are  called  'character  pio- 
tures '  of  Faust,  Margaret,  and  Mephistopheles 
severally ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  setting 
of  the  'Chorus  mvsticua.'  Figures  are  used 
after  the  manner  of  Wagner's  '  Leit-motiven '  to 
portray  graphically  such  things  as  bewildered 
inquiry,  anxious  agitation,  love,  and  mockery, 
besides  the  special  figure  or  melody  given  for  each 
individual  as  a  whole.  These  are  so  interwoven 
and  developed  by  modifications  and  transforma- 
tions suited  to  express  the  circumstances,  as  to 
present  the  speculations  of  the  composer  on  the 
character  and  the  philosophy  of  the  poem  in 
various  interesting  lights ;  and  his  great  mastery 
of  orchestral  expression  and  fluency  of  style  con- 
tribute to  its  artistic  importance  on  its  own  basis; 
while  in  general  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  more  psychological  and  less  pictorially  realistic 
than  the  prominent  portions  of  Berlioz's  work, 
and  therefore  slightly  nearer  in  spirit  to  the 
classical  models.  But  with  all  its  striking  char- 
acteristics and  successful  points  the  music  does 
not  approach  Berlioz  in  vitality  or  breadth  of 
musical  idea. 

The  few  remaining  modern  composers  of  sym- 
phonies belong  essentially  to  the  German  school, 
even  when  adopting  the  general  advantage  of 
a  vague  title.  Prominent  among  these  are  Raff 
and  Rubinstein,  whose  methods  of  dealing  with 
instrumental  music  are  at  bottom  closely  related. 
Raff  almost  invariably  adopted  a  title  for  his 
instrumental  works ;  but  those  which  he  selected 
admit  of  the  same  kind  of  general  interpretation 
as  those  of  Mendelssohn,  and  serve  rather  as  a 
means  of  unifying  the  general  tone  and  style  of 
the  work  than  of  pointing  out  the  lines  of  actual 
development.  The  several  Seasons,  for  instance, 
serve  as  the  general  idea  for  a  symphony  each. 
Another  is  called  'Im  Walde.'  In  another 
several  conditions  in  the  progress  of  the  life  of  a 
man  serve  as  a  vague  basis  for  giving  a  certain 
consistency  of  character  to  the  style  of  expression, 
in  a  way  quite  consonant  with  the  pure  type.  In 
one  case  Raff  comes  nearer  to  the  Berlioz  ideal, 
namely  in  the  Lenore  Symphony,  in  some  parte 
of  which  he  clearly  attempts  to  depict  a  suc- 
cession of  events.  But  even  when  this  is  most 
pronounced,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work, 
there  is  very  little  that  is  not  perfectly  intel- 
ligible and  appreciable  as  music  without  re- 
ference to  the  poem.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Raff 
is  always  rather  free  and  relaxed  in  bis  form ; 
but  that  is  not  owing  to  his  adoption  of  pro- 
gramme, since  the  same  characteristic  is  observ- 
able in  works  that  have  no  name  as  in  those  that 
have.  The  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  call  up  a 
certain  kind  of  genial,  and  often  very  attractive 
ideas,  both  interfered  with  the 


necessary  for  developing  a  closely-knit  and  com- 
pact work  of  art.  His  ideas  are  dearly  denned 
and  very  intelligible,  and  have  much  poetical 
sentiment ;  and  these  facts,  together  with  a  very 
notable  mastery  of  orchestral  resource  and  feeling 
for  colour,  have  ensured  his  works  great  success  ; 
but  there  is  too  little  self-restraint  and  concentra- 
tion both  in  the  general  outline  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  details,  and  too  little  self-criticism  in  the 
choice  of  subject-matter,  to  admit  the  works  to  the 
highest  rank  among  symphonies.  In  the  broadest 
outlines  he  generally  conformed  to  the  principles 
of  the  earlier  masters,  distributing  his  allegros, 
slow  movements,  scherzos,  and  finales,  according 
to  precedent.  And,  allowing  for  the  laxity  above 
referred  to,  the  models  which  he  followed  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  movements  are  the 
familiar  types  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
His  finales  are  usually  the  most  irregular,  at 
times  amounting  almost  to  fantasias;  but  even 
this,  as  already  described,  is  in  conformity  with 
tendencies  which  are  noticeable  even  in  the 
golden  age  of  symphonic  art.  Taken  as  a  whole. 
Raff's  work  in  the  department  of  symphony  is 
the  best  representative  of  a  characteristic  class 
of  composition  of  modern  times — the  class  in 
which  the  actual  ideas  and  general  colour  and 
sentiment  are  nearly  everything,  while  their 
development  and  the  value  of  the  artistic  side 
of  structure  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Rubinstein's  works  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  same  class ;  but  the  absence  of  concentra- 
tion, self-criticism  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and 
care  in  statement  of  details,  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous in  him  than  in  Raff.  His  most  im- 
portant symphonic  work  is  called  '  The  Ocean ' 
— the  general  title  serving,  as  in  Raff's  sym- 
phonies, to  give  unity  to  the  sentiment  and  tone 
of  the  whole,  rather  than  as  a  definite  programme 
to  work  to.  In  this,  as  in  Raff,  there  is  much 
sponaneity  in  the  invention  of  subjects,  and  in 
some  cases  a  higher  point  of  real  beauty  and 
force  is  reached  than  in  that  composer's  works ; 
and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  striking  interest  in 
the  details.  The  most  noticeable  external  feature 
is  the  fact  that  the  symphony  is  in  six  move- 
ments. There  was  originally  the  familiar  group 
of  four,  and  to  these  were  added,  some  years 
later,  an  additional  slow  movement,  which  stands 
second,  and  a  further  genuine  scherzo,  which 
stands  fifth,  both  movements  being  devised  in 
contrast  to  the  previously  written  adagio  and 
scherzo.  Another  symphony  of  Rubinstein's, 
showing  much  vigour  and  originality,  and  some 
careful  and  intelligent  treatment  of  subject,  is  the 
'  Dramatic'  This  is  in  the  usual  four  movements, 
with  well  devised  introductions  to  the  first  and 
last.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  hampered  by 
excessive  and  unnecessary  length,  which  is 
not  the  result  of  the  possibilities  of  the  sub- 
jects or  the  necessities  of  their  development ;  and 
might  be  reduced  with  nothing  but  absolute 
advantage. 

The  greatest  existing  representative  of  the 
highest  art  in  the  department  of  Symphony  it 
Though  he  has  as  yet  given 
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the  world  only  two  examples,1  they  have  that  > 
mark  of  intensity,  loftiness  of  purpose,  and  artistic 
mastery  which  sets  them  above  all  other  con- 
temporary work  of  the  kind.  Like  Beethoven 
and  Schumann  he  did  not  produce  a  sym- 
phony till  a  late  period  in  his  career,  when 
his  judgment  was  matured  by  much  practice 
in  other  kindred  forms  of  instrumental  com* 
position,  vuch  as  pianoforte  quartets,  string 
sextets  and  quartets,  sonatas,  and  such  forms  of 
orchestral  composition  as  variations  and  two 
serenades).  He  seems  to  have  set  himself  to  prove 
that  the  old  principles  of  form  are  still  capable 
of  serving  as  the  basis  of  works  which  should 
be  thoroughly  original  both  in  general  character 
and  in  detail  and  development,  without  either 
falling  back  on  the  device  of  programme,  or 
making  any  positive  change  in  the 


principles,  or  abandoning  the  loftiness  of  style 
which  befits  the  highest  form  of  art;  but  by 
legitimate  expansion,  and  application  of  careful 
thought  and  musical  contrivance  to  the  develop- 
ment.   In  all  these  respects  he  is  a  thorough  de- 
scendant of  Beethoven,  and  illustrates  the  highest 
and  best  way  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
instrumental  music  may  yet  be  expressed.  He  dif- 
fers most  markedly  from  the  class  of  composers  re- 
presented by  Baft;  in  the  fact  that  his  treatment 
of  form  is  an  essential  and  important  element  in 
the  artistic  effect.  The  care  with  which  he  deve- 
lops it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  insight 
sho  wn  in  all  the  possible  ways  of  enriching  it  with* 
out  weakening  its  consistency.  In  appearance  it  is 
extremely  free,  and  at  available  points  all  possible 
rse  is  made  of  novel  effects  of  transition  and  in- 
genious harmonic  subtleties  ;  but  these  are  used 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  whole,  or  to  lead  either  to  discursiveness  or 
tautology.    In  the  laying  out  of  the  principal 
sections  as  much  freedom  is  used  as  is  consistent 
with  the  possibility  of  being  readily  followed 
»nd  understood.  Thus  in  the  recapitulatory  por- 
tion of  a  movement  the  subjects  which  charac- 
terise the  sections  are  not  only  subjected  to 
and  interesting  variation,  but  are 
much  condensed  and  transformed.  In 
the  first  movement  of  the  second  symphony,  for 
instance,  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement  is  so  welded  on  to  the  working- 
out  portion  that  the  bearer  is  only  happily  con- 
scious that  this  point  has  been  arrived  at  with- 
out the  usual  insistence  to  call  his  attention  to 
it.  Again,  the  subjects  are  so  ingeniously  varied 
And  transformed  in  restatement  that  they  seem 
almost  new,  though  the  broad  melodic  outlines 
give  sufficient  assurance  of  their  representing  the 
recapitulation.    The  same  effect  is  obtained  in 
puts  of  the  allegrettos  which  occupy  the  place 
of  scherzos  in  both  symphonies.    The  old  type  of 
minuet  and  trio  form  is  felt  to  underlie  the  well- 
woven  texture  of  the  whole,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  joints  and  seams  are  made  often  escapes 
observation.    Thus  in  the  final  return  to  the 

■  A  Ihlrf,  la  ».  mm  prodi 
■WU  u«rtAlt»»bi«  tboat  II  i 
*«i»u1mo  upon  (Dec. «). 


principal  section  in  the  Allegretto  of  the  and 
Symphony,  which  is  in  6  major,  the  subject 
seems  to  make  its  appearance  in  Ff  major, 
which  serves  as  dominant  to  B  minor,  and  going 
that  way  round  the  subject  glides  into  the  prin- 
cipal key  almost  insensibly.  In  the  Allegretto 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  the  outline  of  a  charac- 
teristic feature  is  all  that  is  retained  in  the 
final  return  of  the  principal  subject  near  the 
end,  and  new  effect  is  gained  by  giving  a  fresh 
turn  to  the  harmony.  Similar  closeness  of  tex- 
ture is  found  in  the  slow  movement  of  the 
nine  symphony,  at  the  point  where  the  prin- 
cipal subject  returns,  and  the  richness  of  the 
variation  to  which  it  is  subjected  enhances 
the  musical  impression.  The  effect  of  these 
devices  is  to  give  additional  unity  and  consist- 
ency to  the  movements.  Enough  is  given  to 
enable  the  intelligent  hearer  to  understand  the 
form  without  its  appearing  in  aspects  with  which 
he  is  already  too  familiar.  Similar  thorough- 
ness is  to  be  found  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
matter.  In  the  development  of  the  sections,  for 
instance,  all  signs  of  *  padding '  are  done  away 
with  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  interest  is 
sustained  by  developing  at  once  such  figures  of 
the  principal  subjects  as  will  serve  most  suitably. 
Even  such  points  as  necessary  equivalents  to 
cadences,  or  pauses  on  the  dominant,  are  by 
this  means  infused  with  positive  musical  in- 
terest in  just  proportion  to  their  subordinate 
relations  to  the  actual  subjects.  Similarly, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  such  a  thing 
as  filling  up  is  avoided  to  the  utmost  possible ; 
and  in  order  to  escape  the  over-complexity  of 
detail  so  unsuitable  to  the  symphonic  form  of  art, 
the  forces  of  the  orchestra  are  grouped  in  masses  in 
the  principal  characteristic  figures,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  texture  is  endowed  with  vitality. 
The  impression  so  conveyed  to  some  is  that  the 
orchestration  is  not  at  such  a  high  level  of  per- 
fection as  the  other  elements  of  art ;  and  certainly 
the  composer  does  not  aim  at  subtle  combinations 
of  tone  and  captivating  effects  of  a  sensual  kind 
so  much  as  many  other  great  composers  of  modern 
times ;  and  if  too  much  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  the  special  element  of  his  orchestration  it 
may  doubtless  seem  at  times  rough  and  coarse. 
But  this  element  must  only  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  all  the  others,  since  the  composer 
may  reasonably  dispense  with  some  orchestral 
fascinations  in  order  to  get  broad  masses  of 
harmony  and  strong  outlines ;  and  if  he  seeks 
to  express  his  musical  ideas  by  means  of  sound, 
rather  than  to  disguise  the  absence  of  them 
by  seductive  misuse  of  it,  the  world  is  a  gainer. 
In  the  putting  forward  and  management  of 
actual  subjects,  he  is  guided  by  what  appears 
to  be  inherent  fitness  to  the  occasion.  In  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  atten- 
tion is  mainly  concentrated  upon  one  strong 
subject  figure,  which  appears  in  both  the  prin- 
cipal sections  and  acts  as  a  centre  upon  which  the 
rest  of  the  musical  materials  are  grouped ;  and 

*  For  ft  rountarptrt  lo  thU  tee  the  Ant  I 
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the  result  is  to  unify  the  impression  of  the  whole 
movement,  and  to  give  it  a  special  sentiment  in 
an  unusual  degree.  In  the  first  movement  of 
the  Symphony  in  D  there  are  even  several  sub- 
jects in  each  section,  but  they  are  so  interwoven 
with  one  another,  and  Be  em  so  to  fit  and  illustrate 
one  another,  that  for  the  most  part  there  appears 
to  he  but  little  loss  of  direct  continuity.  In 
several  cases  we  meet  with  the  devices  of  trans- 
forming and  transfiguring  an  idea.  The  most 
obvious  instance  is  in  the  Allegretto  of  the 
Symphony  in  D,  in  which  the  first  Trio  in  3-4  time 
(a)  is  radically  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the 
principal  section  in  3-4  time  (6),  but  very  differ- 
ently stated.  Then  a  very  important  item  in  the 
second  Trio  is  a  version  in  3-8  time  (c)  of  a  " 
of  the  first  Trio  in  a -4  time  (d). 


etc. 


(<0 


Of  similar  nature,  in  the  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
are  the  suggestions  of  important  features  of  sub- 
jects and  figures  of  the  first  Allegro  in  the  open- 
ing introduction,  and  the  connection  of  the  last 
movement  with  its  own  introduction  by  the  same 
means.  In  all  these  respects  Brahms  illustrates 
the  highest  manifestations  of  actual  art  as  art ; 
attaining  his  end  by  extraordinary  mastery  of 
both  development  and  expression.  And  it  is 
most  notable  that  the  great  impression  which  his 
larger  works  produce  is  gained  more  by  the  effect 
of  the  entire  movements  than  by  the  attractive- 
of  the  subjects.    He  does  not  seem  to 
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aim  at  mafcfasg  his  subjects  the  test  of  success. 
They  are  hardly  seen  to  have  their  full  meaning 
till  they  are  developed  and  expatiated  upon  in 
the  course  of  the  movement,  and  the  musical 
impression  does  not  depend  upon  them  to  anj 
thing  like  the  proportionate  degree  that  it  di 
in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  progress  which 
have  been  indicated  above.  The  various  elements 
of  which  the  art-form  consists  seem  to  have  l>een 
brought  more  and  more  to  a  fair  balance  of  func- 
tions, and  this  has  necessitated  a  certain  amount 
of  '  give  and  take 1  between  them.  I!  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  one  element  at  the  expense  ot 
others,  the  perfection  of  the  art-form  as  a  whole 
is  diminished  thereby.  If  the  effects  of  orchestra- 
tion are  emphasised  at  the  expense  of  the  ideas 
and  vitality  of  the  figures,  the  work  may  gain 
in  immediate  attractiveness,  but  must  lose  in 
substantial  worth.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
over-predominance  of  subject-matter.  The  sub- 
jects need  to  be  noble  and  well  marked,  but  if 
the  movement  is  to  be  perfectly  complete,  and  to 
express  something  in  its  entirety  and  not  as  a 
string  of  tunes,  it  will  be  a  drawback  if  the  mere 
faculty  for  inventing  a  striking  figure  or  passage 
of  melody  preponderates  excessively  over  the 
power  of  development;  and  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  both  carried  upwards  together  to 
the  highest  limit  of  musical  effect  is  a  great  test 
of  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  work.  In  these 
respects  Brahms' 8  Symphonies  are  extraordin- 
arily successful.  They  represent  the  austerest 
and  noblest  form  of  art  m  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  way;  and  his  manner  and  methods 
have  already  had  some  influence  upon  the  younger 
and  more  serious  composers  of  the  day. 

It  would  be  invidious,  however,  to  endeavour 
to  point  out  as  yet  those  in  whose  works  his 
influence  is  most  strongly  Bhown.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  record  that  there  are  still  many  com- 
posers alive  who  are  able  to  pass  the  symphonic 
ordeal  with  some  success.  Amongst  the  elders 
are  Benedict  and  Hiller,  who  have  given  the 
world  examples  in  earnest  style  and  full  of  vigour 
and  good  workmanship.  Among  the  younger 
representatives  the  most  successful  are  the  Bo- 
hemian composer  Dvorak,  and  the  Italian 
Sgambati ;  and  among  English  works  may  be 
mentioned  with  much  satisfaction  the  Norwe- 
gian Symphony  of  Cowen,  which  was  original 
and  picturesque  in  thought  and  treatment ;  the 
Elegiac  Symphony  of  Stanford,  in  which  excel- 
lent workmanship,  vivacity  of  ideas,  and  fluency 
of  development  combine  to  establish  it  as  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  its  class ;  and  an  early  sym- 
phony by  Sullivan,  which  had  such  marks  of  excel- 
lence as  to  show  bow  much  art  might  have  gained 
if  circumstances  had  not  drawn  him  to  more 
lucrative  branches  of  composition.  It  is  obvious 
that  composers  have  not  given  up  hopes  of  deve- 
loping something  individual  and  complete  in  this 
form  of  art.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  be 
able  to  follow  Brahms  in  his  severe  and  uncom- 
promising methods ;  but  he  himself  has  shown 
more  than  any  one  how  elastic  the  old  principles 
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may  yet  be  made  without  departing  from  the 
genuine  type  of  abstract  instrumental  music  ; 
and  that  when  there  is  room  for  individual  expres- 
sion there  is  still  good  work  to  be  done,  though 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  even  the  greatest  com* 
poeere  of  the  future  will  surpass  the  symphonio 
triumphs  of  the  past,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
other  fields  of  composition.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  The  Boston 
(U.S.A.),  owes  its  existence,  and  its  large  per- 
petual endowment,  to  the  generosity  and  taste  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Boston,  and  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  muni- 
ficent way  in  which  the  Americans  apply  their 
gTeat  riches  for  the  public  benefit  in  the  service 
of  education  and  art.  Mr.  Higginson  had  for 
long  cherished  the  idea  of  having  'an  orchestra 
which  should  play  the  best  music  in  the  best  way, 
and  give  concerts  to  all  who  could  pay  a  small 
rice.*'  At  length,  on  March  30,  1881,  he  made 
is  intention  public  in  the  Boston  newspapers  as 
follows : — The  orchestra  to  number  60,  and  their 
remuneration  to  include  the  concerts  and  'careful 
training.'  Concerts  to  be  twenty  in  number, 
on  Saturday  evenings,  in  the  Music  Hall,  from 
middle  of  October  to  middle  of  March.  Single 
tickets  from  75  to  35  cents  (3s.  to  is.);  season 
tickets  (concerts  only)  10  to  5  dollars  ;  one  public 
rehearsal,  i«.  entrance.  Orchestra  to  be  per- 
manent, and  to  be  called  Thk  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel  was  appointed  conductor, 
and  Mr.  B.  Listemann  leader  and  solo  violin.  A 
full  musical  library  was  purchased,  and  the  first 
concert  took  place  on  Oct.  22,  1881,  at  8  p.m. 
Its  programme,  and  that  of  the  17th  concert, 
Feb.  18,  1882,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  music  per- 
formed : — 

I.  Overture,  op.  1 24,  Beethoven.  Air,  Orpheus, 
Gluck.  Symphony  in  Bb,  Haydn.  Ballet  music, 
Rosamunde,  Schubert.  Scena,  Odysseus,  Max 
Bruch.    Festival  Overture  [Jubilee],  Weber. 

xvil.  Overture,  Leonore,  no.  1,  Beethoven. 
Rhapsody  for  contralto,  chorus,  and  orch.  (op. 
53),  Brahms.  Symphony  no.  8,  Beethoven.  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  Mendelssohn.    Overture,  Phedre, 


There  were  twenty  concerts  in  all,  and  the 
last  ended  with  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Since  the  first  season  some  extensions  have 
taken  place.  There  are  now  24  concerts  in  the 
series.  The  orchestra  numbers  72,  and  there  is 
a  chorus  of  200.  There  are  three  rehearsals  for 
each  concert,  and  on  the  Thursdays  a  concert  is 
given  in  some  neighbouring  city  of  New  England. 
Both  the  performances  and  the  open  rehearsals 
are  crowded,  and  so  far  the  noble  intention  of 
the  founder,  'to  serve  the  cause  of  good  art 
only,'  has  been  fulfilled.  We  can  oidy  say  E*lo 
perpetua.  [G.] 

SYMPHONY  SOCIETY.  New  York.  U.S., 
organised  October  15,  1878.  and  incorporated  by 
the  State  legislature,  April  8,  1879.  Its  object 
is  the  advancement  of  music  by  procuring  the 
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public  performance  of  the  best  classical  composi- 
tions, especially  those  of  a  symphonic  character. 
The  society  in  its  five  seasons  has  given  thirty 
regular  concerts  and  as  many  public  rehearsals 
(six  in  each  season),  and  two  special  concerts 
with  the  public  rehearsals — in  all,  sixty-four  en- 
tertainments. At  these  concerts  there  have  been 
brought  out  89  works,  14  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York.  The  orchestra  numbers  70 
players,  and  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
are  the  most  distinguished  attainable.  The 
concerts  of  the  first  four  seasons  were  given  in 
Steinway  Hall ;  those  of  the  fifth  in  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  has  been  the 
conductor  since  the  start.  Officers  (1883) : — 
president,  Hil borne  L.  Rossevelt ;  treasurer,  W. 
H.  Draper,  M.D. ;  recording  secretary,  Rich* 
mond  Delafield;  corresponding  secretary,  Morris 
Reno;  librarian,  D.  M.  Knevals,  and  twelve 
others,  directors.  [F.H.J.] 
SYMPSON  (or  SIMPSON,  as  he  sometimes 
spelled  his  name),  Christopher,  was  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  teacher  of  the  viol,  in  the  17  th 
century.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in 
the  army  raised  by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Bollcs,  a  Leicestershire  baronet,  whose 
son  he  taught.  In  1655  he  annotated  Dr.  Cam- 
pion's '  Art  of  Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick 
in  Parts,'  another  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1664,  and  the  tract  and  annotations  were  added 
to  several  of  the  early  editions  of  Playford's 
•Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick/  [See 
Campion,  Thomas,  and  Platford,  John  ]  In 
1659  he  published  'The  Division  Violist,  or. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Playing  upon  a  Ground,' 
dedicated  to  his  patron,  Sir  Robert  Bo  lies,  for 
the  instruction  of  whose  son  he  tells  us  the  book 
was  originally  prepared,  with  commendatory 
verses  by  Dr.  Charles  Colman,  John  Jenkins, 
Matthew  Lock,  John  Carwarden,  and  Edward 
Galsthorp,  prefixed.  In  1665  he  published  a 
second  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  printed 
in  parallel  columns  with  the  English  text,  and 
the  double  title,  'Chelys,  Minuritionum  Artificio 
Exornata  sive,  Minuritiones  ad  Basin,  e tiara  Ex- 
tempore Modulandi  Ratio.  The  Division  Viol, 
or,  The  Art  of  Playing  Ex  tempore  upon  a 
Ground/  dedicated  to  his  former  pupil.  Sir  John 
Bolles,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  A 
third  edition  appeared  in  171 2,  to  which  a  por- 
trait of  Sympson,  finely  engraved  by  Faithorne, 
after  J.  Carwarden,  was  prefixed.  In  1665  he 
published  'The  Principles  of  Practical  Musick,' 
of  which  he  issued  a  second  edition  in  1667, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Compendium  of  Practical 
Musick,  in  five  Parts,  Teaching,  by  a  New  and 
Easie  Method.  1.  The  Rudiments  of  Song, 
a.  The  Principles  of  Composition.  3.  Tho  Use 
of  Discords.  4.  The  Form  of  Figurate  Descant. 
5.  The  Contrivance  of  Canon.'  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  had  com- 
mendatory verses  by  Matthew  Lock  and  John 
Jenkins  prefixed.  It  became  popular,  and  other 
editions  with  additions  appeared  in  1678,  1706, 
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1714,  1722,  1727,  and  1732,  and  an  undated 
edition  about  1760.  A  portrait  of  the  author, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Faithorne,  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  eight  editions.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  his  History  gives  a  long  description  of  the 
Division  Viol  and  Compendium  (Novello's 
edition,  pp.  708-712).  He  tells  us  also  that 
Sympson  'dwelt  some  years  in  Turnstile,  Hol- 
born,  and  finished  his  life  there*  (at  what  date 
is  not  stated),  and  that  he  was  of  the  Romish 
communion.  [W.H.H.] 

SYNCOPATION.  The  binding  of  two  simi- 
lar notes  so  that  the  accent  intended  for  the 
second  appears  to  fall  upon  the  first.  [See  Accent.] 
In  the  Coda  of  the  great  'Leonora*  Overture 
(*No.  3')  Beethoven  has  a  passage  given  out  syn- 
copated on  the  wind  and  naturally  on  the  strings, 
then  vice  versa. 

It  was  not  however  always  sufficient  for  Bee- 
thoven's requirements,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
well-known  place  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Eroica, 
where  he  first  gives  a  passage  in 


Motto  Mod: 


.tr. 


and  then  repeats  it  in  common  time,  which  in 
this  instance  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  form 


Schumann  was  fonder  of  syncopation  than  any 
other  composer.  His  works  supply  many  in- 
stances of  whole  short  movements  so  syncopated 
throughout  that  the  ear  loses  its  reckoning,  and 
the  impression  of  contra-tempo  is  lost :  e.  g.  Kin- 
derscenen,  No.  10 ;  Faschingsschwank,  No.  1, 
and,  most  noticeable  of  ail,  tne  opening  bar  of 
the  •  Manfred  '  Overture. 


Wagner  has  one  or  two  examples  of  exceed- 
ingly complex  syncopation :  an  accompaniment 
figure  in  Act  2  of  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,'  which 
runs  thus  throughout, 


Arulantf, 


and  a  somewhat  similar  figure  in  Act  I  of 4  Gbt- 
terdammerung '  (the  scene  known  as  '  Hagen's 
watch  '),  where  the  quavers  of  a  12-8  bar  are  so 
tied  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  6-4.  The 
prelude  to  Act  2  of  the  same  work  presents  a 
still  more  curious  specimen,  no  two  bars  having 
at  all  the  same  accent. 


5*  J  f~i-  ««. 


Its  effect  in  the  accompaniment  of  songs  may 
be  most  charming.  We  will  only  refer  to  Men- 
delssohn's 'Nachtlied'  (op.  71,  no.  6),  and  to 
Schumann's  'Dein  Bildniss*  (op.  39,  no.  2).  [F.C.] 

SYNTAGMA  MUSICUM,  i.e.  Musical  Trea- 
tise. A  very  rare  work,  by  Michael  Pnetorius. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  25-  26. 
It  remains  only  to  speak  of  its  interest  as  a  biblio- 
graphical treasure.  It  was  originally  designed  for 
four  volumes,  three  only  of  which  were  published, 
with  a  supplementary  collection  of  plates  which 
Forkel  mistook  for  the  promised  fourth  volume. 
The  first  volume  of  the  edition  described  by 
F6tis  was  printed  at  Wittemberg  in  161 5;  the 
second  and  third  at  Wolfenbttttel  in  1619  ;  and 
the  collection  of  plates — TTiratrum  Irutrumen- 
torum  ten  Sciagraph  ia — at  Wolfenbiittel  in  1 620.1 
A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Town  Library  at 
Bresiau;'  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton  also  possesses 
a  very  fine  and  perfect  copy,  which  corresponds, 
j  in  all  essential  particulars,  with  that  described 
by  Fe'tis.  But  neither  F<5tis  nor  Mendel  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  older 
edition.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley.  The  1st  volume 
bears  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Littleton's  copy, 
'  Wittebergae,  161 5';  but  the  2nd  and  3rd 
volumes  are  dated  'Wolfenbiittel,  1618';  and 
the  difference  does  not  merely  lie  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  year,  but  clearly  indicates  an  earlier 
issue.  In  the  edition  of  1618,  the  title-page  of 
the  2nd  volume  is  printed  entirely  in  black  :  in 
that  of  1 6 19,  it  is  in  black  and  red.  The  title- 
page  of  the  3rd  volume  is  black  in  both  editions; 
but  in  different  type  :  and,  though  the  contents 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  volumes  correspond  generally 
in  both  copies,  slight  typographical  differences 
may  be  detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  edition,  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  has  long  been  known  that  twenty 
pages  of  the  General  Introduction  were  more 
than  once  reprinted;  but  these  belong  to  the 
first  volume,  and  are  in  no  way  concerned  with 
the  edition  of  1618,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  copy  ia 
an  unique  example. 

But,  apart  from  its  rarity,  the  book  is  doubly 
interesting  from  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  other 
early  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  Three  similar 
works  only  are  known  to  have  preceded  it ;  and 
the  amount  of  information  in  these  is  compara- 
tively very  small.  The  earliest  is  a  small  volume, 
of  1 1 2  pages,  in  oblong  4to,  by  Sebastian  Vir- 
dung,  entitled  •  Musica  getuscht 


1  In  our  description  of 
following  crrttta  occur — 

Vol.  IU.  p.  851, 
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Baael,  151 1.'  It  is  written  in  German  dialogue, 
carried  on  between  the  '  Autor '  and  *  Silvan ua '; 
and  ia  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  Instrument*, 
not  unlike  those  in  the  Syntagma.  The  next, 
also  in  small  oblong  4 to,  is  the  '  Musics,  instru- 
mentalisch  deudsch '  of  Martin  Agricola,  printed 
at  Wittemberg  in  1529,  but  preceded  by  a  Pre- 
face dated  Magdeburg  1538.  This  also  con- 
tains a  number  of  woodcuts,  like  those  given  by 
Virdung.  The  third  and  last  treatise — another 
oblong  4to—  is  the  'Musurgia  seu  praxis  musicse* 
of  Ottomarus  Luacinius  (Othmar  Nachtigal,  or 
Nachtgall),  dated  Argentorati  (Strasburg)  1536, 
and  reprinted,  at  the  same  place,  in  154a.  The 
first  portion  of  this  is  a  mere  Latin  translation  of 
the  dialogue  of  Virdung.  The  book  contains  102 
pages,  exclusive  of  the  Preface,  and  is  illustrated 
by  woodcuts,  like  those  of  Virdung  and  Agricola. 

All  these  three  volumes  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  much  prised  by  collectors,  aa  specimens  of 
early  typography,  as  well  as  by  students,  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  Instrumental  Music 
of  the  16th  century,  concerning  which  we  pos- 
sess so  little  detailed  information  of  incontestable 
authority.  The  Breslau  Library  possesses  none 
of  them.  A  copy  of  Nachtigal' b  '  Musurgia  *  is  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  also  a  very  imperfect 
copy — wanting  pages  1-49,  including  the  title- 
page —  of  Agricola  s  '  Musica  Ins trumen talis. ' 
Mr.  Littleton  possesses  perfect  copies  of  the  en- 
tire series. 

An  earlier  work  by  Nachtgall — '  Musics)  In- 
stitutiones' — printed  at  Strasburg  in  151 5,  does 
not  touch  upon  Orchestral  or  Instrumental 
Music ;  and  does  not,  therefore,  fall  within  our 
present  category.  [W.S.R.] 

SYREN.    [See  Sirkw,  vol.  Hi.  p.  5x7.] 


SYSTEM.  The  collection  of  staves  necessary 
for  the  complete  score  of  a  piece— in  a  string 
quartet,  or  an  ordinary  vocal  score,  four;  a  PF. 
trio,  four ;  a  PF.  quartet,  five ;  and  so  on.  Two 
or  more  of  these  will  go  on  a  page,  and  then  we 
speak  of  the  upper  or  lower  system,  etc.  [G.] 

SZYMANOWSKA,  Maris,  a  distinguished 
pianist  of  her  day,  who  would,  however,  hardly 
have  been  remembered  but  for  Goethe's  infatua- 
tion for  her.  She  was  born  about  1 790,  of  Polish 
parents  named  Wolowski,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
John  Field's  at  Moscow.  She  travelled  much 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  of  cholera  in  Aug.  1831.  One  of 
her  daughters  married  the  famous  Polish  poet 
Mickiewicz,  whom  she  had  introduced  to  Goethe 
in  July  1829.  Goethe  knew  her  as  early  as  1821, 
and  even  then  overpraised  her,  setting  her  above 
Hummel ;  '  but  those  who  do  so,'  says  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  then  at  Weimar,1 '  think 
more  of  her  pretty  face  than  her  not  pretty  play- 
ing.' Goethe  renewed  the  acquaintance  in  Aug. 
1823,  at  Eger,  where  she  and  Anna  Milder  were 
both  staying,  calls  her  'an  incredible  player,* 
and  expresses  his  excitement  at  hearing  music 
after  an  interval  of  over  two  years  in  a  remark- 
able letter  to  Zelter  of  Aug.  24,  1823,  again  com- 
paring her  with  Hummel,  to  the  latter' s  disad- 
vantage. Mme.  Szymanowska  appears  to  have 
helped  to  inspire  the  '  Trilogie  der  Leidenschaft,' 
and  the  third  of  its  three  poems,  called  1  Aussoh- 
nung,'  is  a  direct  allusion  to  her.  In  1824  she 
was  in  Berlin.  *  She  is  furiously  in  love  (rasend 
verliebt)  with  you,'  says  Zelter  to  the  poet,  'and 
has  given  me  a  hundred  kisses  on  my  mouth  for  you.' 

Her  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  PF., 
with  a  few  songs.  [G.] 


SCHUTZ,  Hxinrich  (name  sometimes  La- 
tinized Sagittarius),  '  the  father  of  German 
music,'  as  he  has  been  styled,  was  born  at 
Kostritx,  Saxony,  Oct.  8,  1585.  Admitted  as  a 
chorister  into  the  chapel  of  the  Landgraf  Mau- 
rice of  Hesse-Cassel,  besides  a  thorough  musical 
training,  Schtitz  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
general  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
time,  which  enabled  him  in  1607  to  proceed  to 
the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  pursued 
with  some  distinction  the  study  of  law.  The 
Landgraf,  when  on  a  visit  to  Marburg,  observing 
in  his  yrotigi  a  special  inclination  and  talent  for 
music,  generously  offered  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  further  musical  cultivation  at  Venice  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  the  most 
distinguished  musician  of  the  age.  Schutx  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  Venice  in  1609,  and 
already  in  1 61 1  published  the  firstfruits  of  bis 
studies  under  Gabrieli,  a  book  of  five-part  madri- 
gals dedicated  to  his  patron.  On  the  death  of 
Gabrieli  in  161  a,  Schtitz  returned  to  Germany 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  his  legal  studies, 
bnt  the  Landgraf's  intervention  secured  him 
once  more  for  the  service  of  art.    A  visit  to 


Dresden  led  to  his  being  appointed  Capellmeister 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  161 5,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold,  with  some  interruptions, 
till  his  death  in  1672.  His  first  work  of  import- 
ance appeared  in  1619,  1  Psalmen  David's  sammt 
etlichen  Motetten  und  Concerten  mit  8  und  mehr 
Stimmen,'  a  work  which  shows  the  influence  of 
the  new  Monodic  or  Declamatory  style  which 
Schutx  had  learned  in  Italy.  His  next  work  in 
1623,  an  oratorio  on  the  subject  of  the  Resur- 
rection, testifies  the  same  earnest  striving  after 
dramatic  expression.  In  1627  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Elector  to  compose  the  music  for  the 
German  version  by  Opitz  of  Riuuccini'a '  Daphne,' 
but  this  work  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  It 
deserves  mention  as  being  the  first  German 
opera,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
remodelled  entirely  on  the  primitive  Italian 
opera  of  Peri  and  Caccini.  Schtitz  made  no 
further  efforts  towards  the  development  of  opera, 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  ballet  with  dialogue 
and  recitative,  composed  in  1638,  confined  him- 
self henoeforward  to  the  domain  of  sacred  music, 
introducing  into  it,  however,  the  new  Italian 
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Stilo  Recitativo,  and  the  element  of  dramatic 
expression.  In  1625  appeared  hi*  'Gcistliche 
Gesange,'  and  in  1628  his  music  to  Becker's 
metrical  Psalms.  After  a  second  visit  to  Italy 
in  1628,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  '  Sym- 
phonic Sacra'  (the  second  part  appeared  in 
1647,  the  third  in  1650),  which  has  been  regarded 
as  his  chief  work,  and  testifies  how  diligently 
he  had  studied  the  new  art  of  instrumental  ac- 
companiment which  had  arisen  in  Italy  with 
Monteverdo.  Two  pieces  from  this  work,  The 
Lament  of  David  for  Absalom,  and  the  Con- 
version of  S.  Paul,  are  given  in  Winterfeld's 
•Gabrieli.'  The  Thirty  Years  War  interrupted 
Schtitz's  labours  at  Dresden  in  1633,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  at  the  Court  of  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  of  Duke  George 
of  Brunswick.  In  this  unsettled  time  appeared 
his  'Geistliche  Concerto  zu  1  bis  5  Stimmen, 
1636  and  1639,  and  in  1645  his  'Sieben  Worte ' 
(first  published  by  Riedel,  Leipsig,  1870).  This 
last  work  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of 
all  the  later  Passion- music,  uniting  as  it  does 
the  musical  representation  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive with  the  expression  of  the  reflections  and 
feelings  of  the  ideal  Christian  community.  As 
Bach  later  in  his  Passions,  so  Schttts  in  this 
work  accompanies  the  words  of  our  Lord  with 
the  full  strings.  On  Schtitz's  return  to  Dresden, 
he  found  the  Electoral  Chapel  fallen  into  such 
decay,  and  the  difficulties  of  reorganisation  bo 
great  for  want  of  proper  resources,  that  he 
repeatedly  requested  his  dismissal,  which  how- 
ever was  not  granted.  Like  Weber  at  Dresden 
with  Morlacchi,  so  even  in  1653  Schiitz  found  it 
difficult  to  work  harmoniously  with  his  Italian 
colleague  Bontempi.  Italian  art  was  already 
losing  its  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  in  the 
further  development  of  the  Monodic  style,  and 
the  art  of  instrumental 

renouncing  all  the  traditions  of  the  old  vocal 
and  ecclesiastical  Btyle.  This  seems  to  have 
caused  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  Schiitz,  the  re- 
presentative of  serious  German  art ;  and  his  last 
work— the  four  Passions,  '  Historia  des  Leidcns 
und  Sterbens  unseres  Herrn  und  Heilandes 
Iesu  Christi'  (1665-6) — is  an  expression  of 
this  reaction.  Instrumental  accompaniment  is 
here  dispensed  with,  and  dramatic  expression 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  choruses ;  but 
in  them  is  manifested  with  such  truth  and  power 
as  to  surpass  all  previous  essays  of  the  same 
kind,  and  give  an  imperishable  historical  value 
to  the  work.  SchUtz  himself  regarded  it  as  his 
best  work.  Carl  Riedel  has  made  selections 
from  the  'Four  Passions'  so  as  to  form  one 
Passions-musk  suitable  for  modern  performances 
—a  questionable  proceeding.  Schotz  died  Nov. 
6,  1673.  His  importance  in  the  history  of 
music  lies  in  the  mediating  position  he  occupies 
between  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
style  and  the  followers  of  the  new  Monodic 
style.  While  showing  his  thorough  appreciation 


of  the  new  style  so  far  as  regarded  the  im- 
portance of  dramatic  expression,  he  had  no 
desire  to  lose  anything  of  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  pure  and  real  a-capella  style.  And  so  by 
his  serious  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
the  Polyphonic  and  the  Monodic  styles,  he  may 
be  considered  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  later 
Polyodic  style  01  Sebastian  Bach.  [See  vol.  ii. 
539A  6650.]  [J.R.M.] 

STIMPSON,  James,  a  well-known  Birming- 
ham musician,  born  at  ,  Lincoln  Feb.  29,  1820, 
son  of  a  lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  who  removed 
to  Durham  in  1822,  where  James  became  a 
chorister  in  1827.  In  February  1834  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Ingham,  organist  of  Carlisle  Ca- 
thedral; in  June  1836  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle  ;  and  in  June  1 84 1 ,  on 
Ingham's  death,  was  made  organist  of  Carlisle. 

In  February  1842  James  Stimpson  was  unani- 
mously chosen  organist  at  the  Town  Hall  and 
St.  Paul's,  Birmingham,  out  of  many  competitors, 
and  in  the  following  year  justified  the  choice  by 
founding  the  Festival  Choral  Society  and  it* 
Benevolent  Fund,  in  connection  with  the  Trien- 
nial Festivals.  He  continued  organist  and 
chorus-master  to  the  Society  until  1855.  His 
activity,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  In  1844  he 
was  instrumental  in  starting  the  weekly  Monday 
Evening  Concerts,  of  which,  in  1859,  he  took  the 
entire  responsibility,  to  relinquish  them  only  after 
heavy  losses  in  1867. 

In  1845  Mr.  Stimpson  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  the  pedals  of  the  Town  Hall  organ 
increased  from  2  to  2£  octaves,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  perform  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach 
unmutilated.  He  is  still  organist  of  the  Town 
Hall,  and  gives  weekly  recitals  throughout  the 
year  to  audiences  varying  from  600  to  1 000. 
In  the  absence  of  a  permanent  orchestra — a  fact 
remarkable  in  a  town  of  the  wealth,  importance, 
and  intelligence  of  Birmingham — many  a  young 
amateur  has  derived  his  first  taste  for  classical 
music  from  the  excellent  programmes  of  Mr. 
Stimpson.  He  played  the  organ  at  the  produc- 
tion of '  Elijah,'  and  Mendelssohn's  hut  appear- 
ance in  Birmingham  was  to  conduct  the  oratorio 
for  Mr.  Stimpson's  benefit  April  25,  1847.  He 
introduced  Sims  Reeves  and  Charles  Halle  to 
Birmingham,  and  laboured  from  1849  until  1868, 
in  many  ways,  in  the  service  of  good  music, 
gaining  thereby  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  He  has  been  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Blind  Institution  for  25  years. 

D'Almaine  published  in  1850  'The  Organists' 
Standard  Library,'  edited  by  Mr.  Stimpson,  con- 
sisting principally  of  pieces  hitherto  unpublished 
in  this  country.  His  other  publications  consist 
mostly  of  arrangements,  one  of  the  best  known 
being  the  favourite  anthem  *  As  pants  the  hart ' 
from  Spohr's  'Crucifixion.'  His  long  experience 
in  teaching  the  theory  of  musio  is  embodied  in  a 
manual  published  by  Rudall,  Carte  &  Co.  [G.] 
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TABLATURE  (Lai,  Tabulatwa,  from  Tabula, 
a  table,  or  flat  surface,  prepared  for  writing; 
Ital.  Intavolatura;  Fr.  Tablaturt;  Germ. 
Tabulatur).  A  method  of  Notation,  chiefly  used, 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  for  the  Lute, 
though  occasionally  employed  by  Violists,  and 
Composers  for  some  other  Instruments  of  like 
character. 

In  common  with  all  other  true  systems  of 

\  in  a  direct 


Notation,  Tablature  traces  its 


line  from  the  Gamut  of  Guido,  though,  in  its 
later  forms,  it  abandons  the  use  of  the  Stave. 
It  was  used,  in  the  :6th  century,  by  Organists, 
as  a  means  of  indicating  the  extended  Scale  of 
the  instruments,  which,  especially  in  Germany, 
were  daily  increasing  in  size  and  compass.  For 
this  purpose  the  lower  Octave  of  the  Gamut 
was  described  in  capital  letters  ;  the  second,  in 
small  letters ;  the  third,  in  small  letters  with  a 
line  drawn  above 


r      A    B     0     D     £  F 


d 


'  i 


bode 


This  Scale  was  soon  very  much  extended  ;  the 
no  tea  below  Gamut  G  (I*)  being  distinguished  by 
double  capitals,  and  those  above  g  by  small  letters 
with  two  lines  above  them,  the  lower  notes  being 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Double  Octave,  and 
the  two  upper  Octaves  as  the  Once-marked,  and 
Twice-marked  Octaves. 

Several  minor  differences  occur  in  the  works 
of  early  authors.    Agricola,  for  instance,  in  his 

Double  Octtre.  Great  Octave. 


'  Musics  instrumen talis,'  carries  the  Scale  down 
to  FF  ;  and,  instead  of  capitals,  permits  the  use 
of  small  letters  with  lines  below  them  for  the 
lower  Octaves — ff  g  a  etc.    But  the  principle 

remained  unchanged  ;  and  when  the  C  Scale 
was  universally  adopted  for  the  Organ,  its  Tabla- 
ture  assumed  the  form  which  it  retains  in  Ger- 
many to  the  present  day ; — 


Small  Octave. 


—     —     —  + 

nn  pp  QG  AA 
CC  I>D  EB  FF 


Once-mukal  Octave. 


BB  C 


m 


e 


The  comparatively  recent  adoption  of  the  C 
Pedal-board  in  England  has  led  to  some  confusion 
as  to  the  Tablature  of  the  lower  Octave ;  and  hence 
our  English  organ-builders  usually  describe  the 
Great  C  as  Double  C,  using  tripled  capitals  for 
the  lowest  notes — a  circumstance  which  renders 
caution  necessary  in  comparing  English  and  Ger- 
man specifications,  where  the  actual  length  of  the 
pipes  is  not  marked. 

In  process  of  time,  a  hook  was  added  to  the 
letters,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  8  ;  as, 
q  (cf ),  4  (df),  etc. :  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
corresponding  sign  for  the  b,  q  was  written  for  db, 
d,  for  eb,  etc.,  giving  rise,  in  the  Scale  of  Eb,  to 
the  monstrous  progression,  Df ,  F,  G,  Gf,  Af,  C, 
D,  Df — an  anomaly  which  continued  in  common 
use,  long  after  Michael  Protorius  had  recom- 
mended, in  his  'Syntagma  Musicum,'1  the  use 
of  hooks  below  or  above  the  letters,  to  indicate 
the  two  forms  of  Semitone— q,  <?,  etc.  Even  as 
late  as  1 808  the  error  was  revived  in  connection 
with  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  which  was 

1  6m  p.44. 


announced  in  Vienna  as  'Symphonic  in  Dis' 
(Df).» 

For  indicating  the  length  of  the  notes,  the 
following  forms  were  adopted,  at  a  very  early 
period : — 


Semi- 

Minim. 

Crotchet. 

Quaver. 

quaTer. 

NoTKH- 

• 

1 

11 

n  KSTS. 

I 

J! 

j 

Grouped  Not*. 

roar  Quarer.  •««•  •««■ 


By  means  of  these  Signs,  it  was  quite  possible 
to  express  passages  of  considerable  complexity, 


p  fa- 
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without  the  use  of  a  Stave;  though,  very  fre- 
quently, the  two  method*  of  Notation  were  com- 
bined, especially  in  Compositions  intended  for  a 
Solo  Voice,  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment. 
For  instance,  in  the  following  example  from 
Arnold  Schlick's  'Tabulaturen  Etlicher  lobgeaeng 
und  liedlein  uff  die  orgeln  und  Uuten'  (Mentx, 


Maria  Zabt. 


TABLATURE. 

151a),  the  melody  is  given  on  the  Stave,  and  the 
Baas  in  Organ  Tabiature,  the  notes  in  the  latter 
being  twice  as  long  as  those  in  the  former— a 
peculiarity  by  no  means  rare,  in  a  method  of 
Notation  into  which  almost  every  writer  of  emi- 
nence introduced  some  novelty  of  his  own  de- 
vising. 


Solution. 


Though  no  doubt  deriving  its  origin  from  this 
early  form,  the  method  of  Tabiature  used  by 
Lu  tenia  ts  differed  from  it  altogether  in  prin- 
ciple, being  founded,  in  all  its  most  important 
points,  upon  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  in- 
strument for  which  it  was  intended.  [See  LCTK.] 
To  the  uninitiated,  Music  written  on  this  system 
appears  to  be  noted,  either  in  Arabic  numerals, 
or  small  letters,  on  an  unusually  broad  Six-lined 
Stave.  The  resemblance  to  a  Stave  is,  however, 
merely  imaginary.  The  Lines  really  represent 
the  six  principal  Strings  of  the  Lute ;  while  the 
letters,  or  numerals,  denote  the  Frets  by  which 
the  Strings  are  stopped,  without  indicating  either 
the  names  of  the  notes  to  be  sounded,  or  their 
relation  to  a  fixed  Clef.  And,  since  the  pitch  of 
the  notes  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Frets  will 
naturally  depend  upon  that  of  the  Open  Strings, 
it  is  clearly  impossible  to  decypher  any  {riven 
system  of  Tabiature,  without  first  ascertaining 
the  method  of  tuning  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
though  the  same  principle  underlies  all  known 
modifications  of  the  general  rule.  We  shall  do 
well,  therefore,  to  begin  by  comparing  a  few  of 
the  methods  of  tuning  most  commonly  used  on 
the  Continent.    [See  Scobdatuba.] 

Adrien  le  Roy,  in  his  'Briefve  et  facile  In- 
struction pour  aprendre  Li  Tablature.'first  printed 
at  Paris  in  1 55 1,  tunes  the  Chanterelle — i.e.  the 

1st,  or  highest  String,  to  c,  and  the  lower  Strings, 

in  descending  order,  to  g,  d,  bb,  f,  and  c ;  see  (a) 
in  the  following  example.  Vincenzo  Galilei,  in 
the  Dialogue  called  'II  Fronimo'  (Venice,  1583), 
tunes  his  instrument  thus,  beginning  with  the 

lowest  String.  G,  c,  f,  a,  d,  g,  as  at  (0)  :  and  this 
system  was  imitated  by  Agricola,  in  his  '  Musica 
Instrumental '  (Wittenberg,  1539);  and  em- 
ployed by  John  Dowland  in  his  '  Bookes  of  Songes 
or  Ayres'  (London,  1597-1603),  and  by  most  Eng- 
lish Lu  tenia  ts,  who,  however,  always  reckoned 
downwards,  from  the  highest  sound  to  the  lowest, 
as  at  (c).  Thomas  Mace  describes  the  English 
method,  in  ■  Mustek's  Monument '  (London,  1676 
fol.),  chap.  ix.   Scipione Cerreto,  'Delia  prattica 


musica  vocale  et  strumentale '  (Napoli,  1601), 
gives  a  somewhat  similar  system,  with  8  strings, 
tuned  thus,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  C,  D,  G, 

c.  f,  a,  d,  g,  as  at  (d)  in  the  example.  Sebastian 
Virdung,  in  '  Musica  getuscht'  (1511),  gives  the 
following,  reckoning  upwards,  as  at  (e) — A,  d,  g, 
b,  G,  a ;  and  this  method,  which  was  once  very 
common  in  Italy,  is  followed  in  a  scarce  collection 
of  Songs  with  Lute  Accompaniment,  published  at 
Venice  by  Ottaviano  Petrucci,  in  1509. 


Admin  lk  Roy. 


V.  Galilei. 


J.  Dowland. 


8.  Cbrrbto.  . 


O.  PSTRITCI.     8bB.  VlRDVNO. 


It  will  be  understood  that  these  systems  apply 
only  to  the  six  principal  Strings  of  the  Lute, 
which,  alone,  were  governed  by  the  Frets.  The 
longer  Strings,  sympathetically  tuned  in  pairs,  by 
means  of  a  separate  neck,  were  entirely  ignored, 
in  nearly  all  systems  of  Tabiature,  and  used  only 
after  the  manner  of  a  Drone,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  the  Tonic  of  the  Key 
in  which  the  Music  was  written.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  two  lowest  Strings  at  (d)  in  the  foregoing 
example. 

Of  the  Lines  —  generally  six  in  number  — 
ised  to  represent  the  principal  Strings,  Italian 


Lutenista  almost  always  employed  the  lowest  for 
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the  Chanterelle  anrl  the  highest,  for  the  gravest 
String.  In  France,  England,  Flanders,  ami  Spain, 
the  highest  line  was  used  for  the  Chanterelle,  and 
the  whole  system  reversed.  The  French  Bystem, 
however,  was  afterwards  universally  adopted, both 
in  Italy  and  Germany — a  circumstance  which 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  with  regard 
to  Music  printed  in  those  countries  in  the  17th 
century. 

The  Frets  by  which  the  six  principal  Strings 
were  shortened,  were  represented,  in  Italy,  by 
the  numerals  1,  a,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  the  numbers  10,  11,  12, 
written  x,  x,  x\  In  France  and  England  the 
place  of  these  numerals  was  supplied  by  the 
letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  f,  g,  h,  i,  etc. :  and,  after  a 
time,  these  letters  came  into  general  use  on  the 
Continent  also.  Of  course,  one  plan  was  just  as 
good  as  the  other ;  but  there  was  this  important 
practical  difference  between  them :  in  England 
and  France  a  represented  the  Open  String,  and 
b  the  first  Fret ;  in  Italy,  the  Open  String  was 
represented  by  a  cypher,  and  the  first  Fret  by 
the  number  1.  The  letter  b,  therefore,  corre- 
sponded to  the  figure  1 ;  and  c  to  a.  The  letters, 
or  numerals,  were  written  either  on  the  lines  or 
in  the  spaces  between  them,  each  letter  or 
numeral  representing  a  Semitone  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  action  of  the  Frets.  Thus,  when 
the  lowest  String  was  tuned  to  G,  the  actual 
note  G  was  represented  by  a  (or  o) ;  Gf ,  or 
Ab,  by  b  (or  1) ;  A,  by  c  (or  3) ;  Af,  or  Bb, 
by  d  (or  3).  But  when  the  lowest  String  was 
tnned  to  A,  b  (or  I )  represented  B> ;  o  (or  a) 
represented  BP ;  and  d  (or  3)  represented  c. 
The  following  example  shows  both  the  French 
and  the  Italian  Methods,  the  letters  being 
written  in  the  spaces — the  usual  plan  in  England 
— and  the  lowest  place  being  reserved  for  an 
additional  Open  Bass  String. 


French 

and  English 

Tablaturt 
J.Dow 

f. 

.AND. 

I) 

A 

* 

abed 

d 

abode 

0 

a  b  c  d  e 

{D)    LamtM  Btrimf 

a 

tic. 


etc 
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Italian  Tablature. 
Uu**StHni  V.  Galium. 
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G-J 


■0-1-3-3-4 


0-1-2-3 


■0-1-3-3-4 


etc. 


Solution. 
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In  order  to  indicate  the  duration  of  the  notes, 
the  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Quaver,  aiid 
Dot — or  Point  of  Augmentation — were  repre- 
sented by  the  following  signs,  written  over  the 
highest  line  ;  each  sign  remaining  in  force  until 
it  was  contradicted  by  another — at  least,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  bar.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  new  bar,  the  sign  was  usually  repeated. 


1       >  is 

In  order  to  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
practically  testing  the  rules,  we  give  a  few  short 
examples  selected  from  the  works  already  men- 
tioned; showing,  in  each  case,  the  method  of 
tuning  employed — an  indulgence  very  unusual 
in  the  old  Lute-Books.  Ordinary  notation  was 
of  course  used  for  the  voice  part. 

J.  DOWLAWD. 

a  r  V  r  Unrtrrrf^ 

Awake. 


(G) 
(l>) 
(A) 

c    c  d 

c  a 

h 

d    d  a 

d 

d 

d  d 

odd 

d  b 

d  b 

d  r 

(F) 

$  a 

a 

a 

e  f 

<C) 
(G) 

f 

3e 


1  r* 

f» 

1* 

c  d 

c 

a  a 

d 

d  b  a 

d 

d  d 

c 

oca 

e     a  a 

a 

a 

a 

e  a  f       a  c  c 

r  d 

-  ,      1  *, 

t 

1**    N  1 

d  do 

d          d  • 

d        d  b 

aba     a  •] 

e  c 

c    a  • 

f  s 

. 

«  d 

I 
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T 


r 


Italian  mefAorf. 

Ottatiawo  Pstkocci. 


f*    1>    F>  N 

r>  N  1 

—3  o  

 3  »  3- 

 i — 3— 

Solution. 


1 1  — _ — h- — J — J — J  1  J  J — „ — 1 

~J — *  r  r  r 1 

1  r  f  r  | 

- — s» — — j*i —  — r  — ^ 
^  ■  r — It== 

These  examples  will  enable  the  student  to  solve 
any  ordinary  forms  of  Tablature.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  the  supplementary  Position*  of  Galilei, 
and  the  complicated  methods  of  Gerle,'  Besardus,' 
and  other  German  writers,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  rules  laid  down  in  their  re- 
spective treatises,  after  having  once  mastered  the 
general  features  of  this  system. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  Tablature  as 
applied  to  other  intruments  than  that  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed. 

During  the  reign  of  King  James  I,  Coperario, 
then  resident  in  England,  adapted  the  Lute 
Tablature  to  Music  written  for  the  Bass  Viol. 

■  In  Boct  modem  edition*,  thli  not*  la  wrtMOtuly  printed  Q. 

*  MnaJc*  Tcutacti  Ournbnf..  1M». 

>  ThRMunu  Dftrmoulau  (Colon.  4(r.  MS). 


TABLE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

This  method  of  Notation  was  used  for  beginners 
only,  and  not  for  playing  in  concert.  John  Play- 
ford,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music 1 
(ioth  edit.,  London,  1683),  describes  this  method 
of  Notation  as  the  'Lyra- way';  and  calls  the 
instrument  the  Lero,  or  Lyra-Viol.  The  six 
strings  of  the  Bass  Viol  are  tuned  thus,  be- 
ginning with  the  6th,  or  lowest  String,  and 

reckoning  upwards — D,  G  (T),  c,  e,  a,  d ;  and 
the  method  proposed  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  Lute,  adapted  to  this  system  of 
tuning.  Thus,  on  the  6th  String,  a  denote*  D 
(the  Open  String)  ;  b  denotes  Dg  ;  c  denotes  E ; 
etc.  A  player,  therefore,  who  can  read  Lute- 
Music,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reading  this. 

John  Playford,  enlarging  upon  Coperario 's  idea, 
recommended  the  same  method  for  beginners  on 
the  Violin,  adapting  it  to  the  four  Open  Strings  of 
that  instrument— G,  D,  A,  E.  The  following  Air, 
arranged  on  this  system,  for  the  Violin,  is  taken 
from  a  tune  called  ' r 


J  J  J  J  J  J.J.  ±U  JJ 

ACDPH  PDCAC 

X" 


J.J.  J..N  J  J  JrrJ 

DC       A  A 


P  K  P 


This  adaptation  to  the  Violin  is  one  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  system  of  Tablature  on 
record  :  but  Mendel,*  not  without  show  of  reason, 
thinks  the  term  applicable  to  the  Basso  Continue 
or  Figured-Bass ;  and  we  should  not  be  very  far 
wrong  were  we  to  apply  it  to  the  Tonic-Sol-Fa 
system  of  our  own  day.  [W.8.R.] 

TABLE  ENTERTAINMENT.  A  species  of 
performance  consisting  generally  of  a  mixture  of 
narration  and  singing  delivered  by  a  single  in- 
dividual seated  behind  a  table  facing  the  audience. 
When  or  by  whom  it  was  originated  seems  doubt- 
ful. George  Alexander  Steevens  gave,  about 
1 765,  entertainments  in  which  he  was  the  solo 
performer,  but  such  were  probably  rather  lec- 
tures than  table  entertainments.  In  May  1775, 
R.  Baddeley,  the  comedian  (the  original  Moses  in 
'The  School  for  Scandal'),  gave  an  entertain- 
ment at  Marylebone  Gardens,  described  as  •  an 
attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the  times  in  a  variety  of 
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accompanied  with  a  whimsical  and 
satirical  dissertation  on  each  character ' ;  and  in 
the  Jane  following  George  Saville  Carey  gave  at 
the  game  place '  A  Lecture  on  Mimicry,'  in  which 
he  introduced  imitations  of  the  principal  theatri- 
cal performers  and  vocalists  of  the  period.  John 
Collins,  an  actor,  in  1 775  g&ve  in  London  a  table- 
entertainment,  written  by  himself,  called  'The 
Elements  of  Modern  Oratory,'  in  which  he  intro- 
duced imitations  of  Garrick  and  Foote.  After 
giving  it  for  42  times  in  London  he  repeated 
it  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
Birmingham.  He  subsequently  gave,  with  great 
success,  an  entertainment,  also  written  by  him- 
self, called  'The  Evening  Brush,' containing  seve- 
ral songs  which  became  very  popular;  among 
Uiem  the  once  well-known  '  Chapter  of  Kings 
—  'The  Romans  in  England  once  held  sway, 
etc.'1  Charles  Dibdin  commenced  in  1789  a 
series  of  table  entertainments  in  which  song  was 
the  prominent  feature,  and  which  he  continued 
with  great  success  until  180 1.  Dibdin's  posi- 
tion as  a  table  entertainer  was  unique.  He 
united  in  himself  the  functions  of  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  accompanyist.  [See 
Dibdin,  Charles,  in  which  article  it  was  by 
mistake  stated  that  Dibdin  was  the  originator 
of  this  class  of  entertainment.]  On  April  3, 1816, 
the  elder  Charles  Mathews  gave,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  his  '  Mail  Coach  Adventures/  the  first 
of  a  series  of  table-entertainments  which  he  con- 
tinued to  give  for  many  years,  and  with  which 
he  achieved  an  unprecedented  success.  Into  these 
his  wonderful  power  of  personation  enabled  him 
to  introduce  a  new  feature.  After  stooping  be- 
hind his  table  he  quickly  reappeared  with  bis 
head  and  shoulders  in  costume,  representing  to 
the  life  some  singular  character.  The  old  Scotch- 
woman, the  Thames  waterman,  and  the  Milton- 
struck  ironmonger  were  a  few  only  of  such  per- 
sonations. Mathews's  success  led  to  similar 
performances  by  others.  Foremost  among  these 
were  the  comedians  John  Reeve  and  Frederick 
Yates,  whose  forte  was  imitation  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  day.  W.  S.  Woodin  gave  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  with  very  great  success,  table-enter- 
tainments at  the  Lowther  Rooms,  King  William 
Street,  Strand;  a  place  now  known  as  Toole's 
Theatre. — Henry  Phillips,  the  bass  singer,  and 
John  Wilson,  the  Scotch  tenor,  gave  similar  enter- 
tainments, of  a  more  closely  musical  kind  :  and 
Edney,  the  Frasers,  and  others,  have  followed  in 
their  wake.  [See  Phillips,  Hjcnbt  ;  and  Wilson. 
John.]  [W.H.H.] 

TABOR.  A  small  drum  used  to  accompany 
a  pipe,  both  being  played  by  the  same  man.  [See 
Pipe  ;iad  Tabob.1  Tabret  is  a  diminutive  of 
Tabor.  [V.deP.] 

TABOUROT.   [See  Arbkau,  vol.  i.  p.  80.] 

TACCHTNARDI,  Niccolo,  a  distinguished 
tenor  singer,  bom  at  Florence  in  September  1 776. 
He  was  intended  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  but 
hli  artistic  bias  was  so  strong  that  he  abandoned 


the  study  of  literature  for  that  of  painting  and 
modelling.  From  the  age  of  eleven  he  also  re- 
ceived instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  When  17  he  joined  the  orchestra  at  the 
Florence  theatre  as  violin-player,  but  after  five 
years  of  this  work,  his  voice  having  meanwhile 
developed  into  a  beautiful  tenor,  he  began  to  sing 
in  public.  In  1804  he  appeared  on  the  operatic 
stages  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa ;  afterwards  on  those 
of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan,  where  he  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  gala  performances  at 
Napoleon's  coronation  as  king  of  Italy. 

At  Rome,  where  his  success  was  a*  permanent 
as  it  was  brilliant,  his  old  passion  for  sculpture 
was  revived  by  the  acquaintance  which  he  made 
with  Canova,  in  whose  studio  he  worked  for  a 
time.  Canova  executed  his  bust  in  marble,  thus 
paying:  homage  to  him  in  his  worst  aspect,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  of  men,  and  almost  a 
hunchback.  When  he  appeared  at  Paris  in  181 1, 
his  looks  created  a  mingled  sensation  of  horror 
and  amusement ;  but  such  was  the  beauty  of  his 
voice  and  the  consummate  mastery  of  his  style, 
that  he  had  only  to  begin  to  sing  for  these  per- 
sonal drawbacks  to  be  all  forgotten.  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  Babini  for  his  model,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  had  any  rival  in  execution  and 
artistic  resource.  The  fact  of  so  ugly  a  man  sus- 
taining the  part  (transposed  for  tenor)  of  Don 
Giovanni,  with  success,  shows  what  a  spell  he 
could  cast  over  his  audience. 

After  three  successful  years  in  Paris,  Tacchi- 
nardi  returned  in  1814  to  Italy,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  singer  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
with  liberty  to  travel.    He  accordingly  sang  at 
Vienna,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  distinguishing 
himself  especially  at  Barcelona,  although  then  50 
years  old.  After  1831  he  left  the  stage,  and  lived 
at  his  country  house  near  Florence.   He  retained 
his  appointment  from  the  Grand  Duke,  but  de- 
|  voted  himself  chiefly  to  teaching,  for  which  he 
became  celebrated.  He  built  a  little  private  theatre 
in  which  to  exercise  his  pupils,  of  whom  the  most 
notable  were  Mme.  Frezzolini,  and  his  daughter 
I  Fanny,  Mme.  Persian!,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
i  instance  on  record  of  what  extreme  training  and 
{  hard  work  may  effect,  in  the  absence  of  any  su- 
I  perlative  natural  gifts.  His  other  daughter,  Elisa, 
was  an  eminent  pianiste.    Tacchinardi  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  solfeggi  and  vocal  exercises, 
and  of  a  little  work  called  '  Dell'  opera  in  musica 
sul  teatro  italiano,  e  de'  suoi  difctti.'  He  died  in 
i860.  [F.A.M.] 

TACET.  ue.  'is  silent.'  An  indication  often 
found  in  old  scores,  meaning  that  the  instrument 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  leave  off  playing.  [G.] 

TADOLINI,  Giovanni,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1793,  learned  composition  from  Mattel,  and  sing- 

j  ing  from  Babini, and  at  the  age  of  18  was  appointed 
by  Spontini  accompanyist  and  choruB-master  at 
the  Theatre  des  Italien*,  Paris.  He  kept  this  post 
till  the  fall  of  Paris  in  18 14,  when  he  returned  to 
Italy.  There  he  remained,  writing  operas  and 
occupied  in  music  till  1830,  when  he  went  back 

I  to  the  Theatre  Italien,  with  his  wife,  Eugenia 

E2 
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Savorini  (born  at  Forli,  1809),  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried shortly  before,  and  resumed  his  old  functions 
till  1839,  when  he  once  more  returned  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Bologna  Nov.  29,  187a.  His  operas 
are ' La  Fata  Alcina '  ( Venice,  1 8 1 4) ;  'La Princi- 
pessadi  Navarra '  (Bologna,  1816!) ;  'IlCredulo 
deluso'  (Rome.  1820T);  'Tamerlano*  (Bologna, 
1822?)  'Moctar*  (Milan,  1824T);  « Mitridate' 
(Venice,  1826?);  'Almanzor'  (Trieste,  1828?). 
One  of  his  canzonets,  '  Eco  di  Scozia,'  with  horn 
obligato,  was  much  sung  by  Rubini.  Tadolini 
was  at  one  time  credited  with  having  written 
the  concluding  fugue  in  Rossini's  Stabat  (see 
Berlioz,  'Soirees  de  l'orchestre'  2eme  Epilogue). 
The  above  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Fetis.  [G.] 

TAGLICHSBECK,  Thomas,  born  of  a  musical 
family  at  Ansbach,  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  31,  1799, 
studied  at  Munich  under  Rovelli  and  Gratz,  and 
by  degrees  bocame  known.  Lindpaintner  in  1820 
gave  him  his  first  opportunity  by  appointing  him 
his  deputy  in  the  direction  of  the  Munich  theatre, 
and  about  this  time  he  produced  his  first  opera, 
'  Weber's  Bild.'  After  this  he  forsook  Munich 
and  wandered  over  Germany,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, as  a  violinist,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  then  settled  in  Paris,  and  on 
Jan.  24,  1836,  a  symphony  of  his  (op.  10)  watt 
admitted  to  the  unwonted  honour  of  perform- 
ance at  the  Conservatoire.  It  must  have  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  clearness  and  effect,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  followed  by  a  second  per- 
formance on  April  2, 1837— a  HW  honour  for  any 
German  composer  but  a  first-rate  one. 

In  1827  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  of  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern  Hechingen,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  its  dissolution  in  1848.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  passed  between  Lowenberg  in 
Silesia,  Dresden,  and  Baden  Baden,  where  he  died 
Oct.  5,  1867.  His  works  extend  to  op.  33,  and 
embrace,  besides  the  symphony  already  men- 
tioned, three  others — a  mass,  op.  25  ;  a  psalm, 
op.  30 ;  a  trio  for  PF.  and  strings ;  a  great 
quantity  of  concertos,  variations,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  violin  ;  part-songs,  etc.,  eto.  [G.] 

TAGLIAFICO,  Joseph  Dhudovne,  born 
Jan.  1,  182 1,  of  Italian  parents,  at  Toulon,  and 
educated  at  the  College  Henri  IV,  Paris. 
He  received  instruction  in  singing  from  Pier- 
marini,  in  acting  from  Lablacbe,  and  made  his 
debut  in  1844  at  the  Italiens,  Paris.  He  first 
appeared  in  England  April  6,  1847,  at  Coven  t 
Garden  Theatre,  as  Oroe  in  '  Semiramide,'  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  From  that  year  until  1876  be  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  season  by  season,  almost  opera 
by  opera.  His  parts  were  small,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  studied  and  given,  and  invariably 
showed  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  artist. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  London  seasons  he  had 
engagements  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Paris, 
and  America ;  was  stage  manager  at  the  Theatre 
des  Italiens,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  and  for  many 
years  corresponded  with  the  'McnestreT  under 
the  signature  of '  De  Retz.'  In  1877,  on  the  death 
of  M.  Desplaces,  he  was  appointed  stage  manager 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  which  post  he 


resigned  in  1882  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mae. 
Tagliafico,  formerly  Cotti,  was  for  many  years  a 
valuable  '  comprimaria '  both  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Her  Majesty's.  [A.C.] 

TALEXY,  Adkien.  A  pianist  and  voluminous 
composer,  born  about  1820;  produced  between 
1872  and  1878  tax  one-act  operettas  at  the 
Bouffes-Pariaicns  and  other  Paris  theatres,  none 
of  which  met  with  any  special  favour.  He  U 
the  author  of  a  '  Me"thode  de  piano' ;  20  '  Etudes 
expressive*,'  op.  80  (with  Colombier) ;  and  of 
a  large  number  of  salon  and  dance  pieces  foi 
piano  solo,  some  of  which  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity in  their  day.  In  i860  M.  Talexy  con- 
ducted a  series  of  French  operas  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre.  London,  for  Mr.  F.  B.  Chatterton,  begin- 
ning with  La  Tentation,  May  28,  which  however 
did  not  prove  a  good  speculation.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1 881.  [G.] 

TAILLE.  Originally  the  French  name  for 
the  tenor  voice,  Basse- taille  being  applied  to  the 
baritone ;  but  most  frequently  employed  to  de- 
signate the  tenor  viol  and  violin.  It  properly 
denominates  the  large  tenor,  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  contralto  or  haute -con  tre :  but 
-tj-  is  often  applied  to  both  instruments.  The 
Srr:  tenor  violoncello  clef  was  originally  ap- 
~  propria  ted  to  the  Taille.  [See  Tknob 
Viou.v]  [E.J. P.] 

TALISMANO,  IL.  Grand  opera  in  3  acts ; 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
June  11,  1874.  The  book,  founded  on  Walter 
Scott's  'Talisman,'  was  written  by  A.  Mattheson 
in  English,  and  so  composed  ;  but  was  translated 
into  Italian  by  Sig.  Zaffira  for  the  purpose  of 
production  at  the  Italian  Opera.  The  work  was 
left  unfinished  by  Balfe,  and  completed  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Macfarren.  [G.] 

TALLYS  (as  he  himself  wrote  his  name), 
TALYS.  or  TALLIS  (as  it  is  usually  spelled), 
Thomas,  the  father  of  English  cathedral  music, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  1 6th  century.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
under  Thomas  Mulliner,  and  was  removed 
thence  to  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  either  state- 
ment. The  words  '  Child  there '  which  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  entry  in  the  Cheque-book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  recording  his  death  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  and  which  have  been  relied 
upon  as  proving  the  latter  statement,  are  am- 
biguous, as  they  are  applicable  equally  to  his 
successor,  Henry  Eveseed,  and  to  him.  It  is  how- 
ever highly  probable  that  he  was  a  chorister 
in  one  or  other  of  the  metropolitan  choirs.  He 
became  organist  of  Waltham  Abbey,  which 
appointment  he  retained  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbey  in  1540,  when  he  was  dismissed 
with  3o#.  for  wages  and  20*.  for  reward.1  It  is 
probable  that  he  soon  after  that  event  obtained 
the  place  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
His  celebrated  Preces,  Responses  and  Litany,  and 
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hi*  Service  in  the  Dorian  mode,  were  most  prob- 
ably composed  soon  after  the  second  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  issued  in  155a.  In  1560  he 
contributed  eight  tunes  to  Day's  Psalter  (one  of 
which,  a  canon  a  in  1 ,  was  subsequently  adapted 
and  is  still  used  to  Ken's  Evening  Hymn),  and 
four  anthems  to  Day's  Morning,  Communion, 
and  Evening  Prayer.  On  January  31,  1575-6  he 
and  William  Byrd  obtained  Letters  Patent  giving 
them  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  music  and 
ruled  music  paper  for  twenty-one  years ;  the  first 
of  the  kind.  The  first  work  printed  under  the 
patent  was  the  patentees'  own  1  Cantiones  quae  ab 
argtnnento  Sacra  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  par- 
tdum,'  containing  34  motets,  16  by  Tallis,  and  18 
by  Byrd,  and  dated  1575.  In  the  patent  the 
grantees  are  called  '  Gent,  of  our  Chappell '  only, 
but  on  the  title-page  of  the  'Cantiones*  they 
describe  themselves  as  •  Serenissimse  Reginere 
Maiestati  a  priuato  Sacello  generosis,  et  Orgauis- 
tia.'  The  work  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early 
English  musical  typography.  It  contains  not 
only  three  laudatory  poems,  one 1  De  Anglorum 
Musica'  (unsigned),  and  two  others  by '  Richardus 
Mulcasterus'  and  'Ferdinandus  Richardsonus,' 
bat  also  at  the  end  a  short  poem  by  Tallis  and 
Byrd  themselves  :— 

AITOUKS  CASTIONCM  AD  LKCTOBEM. 


Lector,  ut  infantem  deporitura  euum 
Xuiricifidei  vix  Jirma  puerpera  credit, 

(fueu  pro  lade  luce  gratta  front  i*  erU 
lieu:  denim,  frdot,  may  nam  promitttrt \ 

Audebunt,  eiu»a>,/aicu  honore  cadent. 

which  has  been  thus  happily  Englished: — 1 

TUS  FBAMKRS  or  THE  MU8ICKB  TO  TUB  READER. 

As  one,  that  scarce  recouer'd  from  her  Throes 
With  truitie  Surge  her  feeble  Babe  bestowcs ; 
These  firstlings,  Header,  in  thy  Hands  we  place, 
Whoso  Milk  must  be  the  Fauoar  of  thy  Face ; 
By  that  sustayn'd,  large  Increase  shal  they  shew, 
Or  that  deprined.  ungarner'd  must  they  goe. 

About  the  same  time  Tallys  composed  his 
markable  Song  of  Forty  parts,  for  8  choirs 
of  5  voices  each,  originally  set  to  Latin 
words,  but  adapted  to  English  words  about 
1630.'  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  374.]  Tallys,  like 
his  contemporary,  the  famous  Vicar  of  Bray, 
conformed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  the  various 
forms  of  worship  which  successive  rulers 
imposed,  and  so  retained  his  position  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  uninterruptedly  from  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  until 
his  death  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  From  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  selected  his  Latin 
motets  for  publication  so  lately  as  1575  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  own  inclination  was  toward 
the  older  faith.  He  died  November  33,  1585, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 


church  at  Greenwich,  where  in  a  stone  before 
the  altar  rails  a  brass  plate  was  inserted  with  an 
epitaph  in  verse  engraven  upon  it.  Upon  the 
church  being  taken  down  for  rebuilding  soon 


after  1 710  the  inscription  was  removed,  and  Tallys 
remained  without  any  tombstone  memorial  for 
upwards  of  150  years,  when  a  copy  of  the  epitaph 
(which  had  been  preserved  by  Strype  in  his 
edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1720,'  and 
reprinted  by  Hawkins,  Burney  and  others)  was 
placed  in  the  present  church.  The  epitaph  was 
set  to  music  as  a  4 -part  glee  by  Dr.  Cooke, 
which  was  printed  in  Warren's  collections. 
Tallys's  Service  (with  the  Venite  as  originally 
set  as  a  canticle),  Preces  and  Responses,  and 
Litany,  and  5  anthems  (adapted  from  his  Latin 
motets),  were  first  printed  in  Barnard's  Selected 
Church  Musick,  1641.  The  Service,  Preces,  Re- 
sponses and  Litany,  somewhat  changed  in  form 
and  with  the  substitution  of  a  chant  for  Venite 
instead  of  the  original  setting,  and  the  addition 
of  a  chant  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  were  next 
printed  by  Dr.  Boyce  in  his  Cathedral  Music. 
All  the  various  versions  of  the  Preces,  Responses 
and  Litany  are  included  in  Dr.  J  ebb's  'Choral 
Responses  and  Litanies.'  He  appears  to  have 
written  another  service  also  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
but  '  in  5  parts  two  in  one,'  of  which,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list,  the  bass  part  only 
is  at  present  known.  A  Te  Deum  in  F,  for  5 
voices,  is  much  nearer  complete  preservation 
(see  List).  Hawkins  included  in  his  History 
scores  of  two  of  the  Cantiones,  and,  after  having 
stated  in  the  body  of  his  work  that  Tallys  did  not 
compose  any  secular  music,  printed  in  his  appen- 
dix the  4-part  song,  '  Like  as  the  doleful  dove.' 
Burney  in  his  History  printed  an  anthem  from 
Day's  Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening  prayer, 
and  two  of  the  Cantiones.  Several  MS.  compo- 
sitions by  Tallys  are  preserved  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere.  (See  the 
List.)  We  give  his  autograph  from  the  last  leaf 
of  a  MS.  collection  of  Treatises  on  Music, 
formerly  belonging  to  Waltham  Ahbey.  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne  MS.  763). 


>  Br  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilton,  of  Trinity  Collets.  Cambrtdre,  to  whom  the 
Editor**  belt  acknuwledfmenti  era  due. 

*  Co  pic*  are  to  be  found  lo  the  Msdrtgal  Society"!  Library,  made  by 
John  Immynt;  tb»  British  Muwum  ;  the  Royal  Collets  of 
the  Library  of  Sir  V.  A.  U.  Oussley. 


A  head,  purporting  to  be  his  likeness,  together 
with  that  of  Byrd,  was  engraved  (upon  the  same 
plate)  for  Nioola  Haym's  projected  History  of 
Music,  1 736.  A  single  impression  alone  is  known, 
but  copies  of  a  photograph  taken  from  it  arc 
extant.  [W.H.H.] 


The  following  is  a  first  attempt  to 
the  existing  works  of  Tallys  : — 


»  Py  an  odd  ml 
Strype**  r»I>T- 


the 
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t.  fbintkd. 

The  earllret  appearance  la 
Bear  the  voice  and  prayer  (•»  In  Jejunln  »t  Betu.  kS.  No.  9S. 
Prayer').  Siueipe  quewo.  a  7.  No.  27. 

0  Lord  In  thee  U  all  my  truat  ('a  hi  enlmcMe  pan).  47.  No.  28. 
r").  Mlaerere  noetrl  47. 

ii  b«r  not.  0  Lord  God  ('  tha      kin*.  Ul.  274). 
Anthem ').  /^jj 
If  ye  love  me  r  tha  Anthem '). 

1  glee  yuti  a  im»  Commandment. > 
(All  for  (our  voice*.  1'rlnted  In 

John  Day'* '  Morning  and  Krenlng 
Prayer  and  Communion.'  15*0?, 


Man  bint  no  doubt  1st  tune. 

l-et  (kid  ariae.  2nd  do. 

Why  fumeth  In  fight.  3rd  do. 

O  come  In  ona.  4th  do. 

Kven  like  the  hunted  hind.  6th  do. 

Kipend.  O  Lord,  Slh  do. 

Why  hragit  In  malice  high,  Tlh  do. 

Hod  grant  with  (race,  nth  do. 

Come,  Holy  Qhoat,  eterual  Mod. 


etc  1576.) 

•  Flr»l  Service/  or  '  Short  Service  * 
—In  D  dor.  Venlte.  Te  Drum. 
Benedlctut  Kyrie.  Creed. 
Sanctua.  Gloria  In  Kxcelala. 
Magnificat.  NuucDimlttl*.  ail 
44 

F.r?t  pn*<*M.* 

(Pa. 


do. 


motii«eJ. 
Second  do.,  * O  do  well."  do. 
Third  do.  '  Mr  aonl  cleeveth.' 

all  four  I  A, 


(All  lor  four  voice*.  In  Jr'jn  Dey'a  Beaponeot  Lord'*  Prayer,  and 

flMmjtt 
(Anthem)  O  Lord,  fire  thy  noly 
Spirit  k  t  (Adapted  from 
Latin,  according  to  Tudway.) 


•ISM?  TrwStunea 
(to  tha  Tenor  part*  are  In  the  » 
mod-*.  1  in  each.  No.  »— a  Canon 
2  In  1.  lung  upatda  down— la  the 


tUDt!  u.ually  aung  to  'Olory  tol^*"'1''  our  brarta,  kO  (Salvator 
Thee,  nil  (iod  thl*  night.')  Mundl.  No.  1). 

„         7       ..n,n*.,  ble^d  bo  thy  name,  k  8  (Mlhl 

Salvator  mundl.  k  6.  Ko.  1  (Birr-      aulem  nlmla). 

ney.lll.70j.  Adapted  to 'With  !  c»||  and  cry.  fc  6(0  ikcrum  con- 
all  our  heart*.'  by  Hamard.  vlvtum). 
Alao(7)  to  'Teach  me.  O  Lord.'  wipe  away  my  ftm.  k  6  (Ab.terge 
Ch.  Ch..  and  •  When  Jeaua.'  Domlne).'  Baa  •  Forglte  me,' 


MS. 

(All  from  Barnard '  Flrat  Rook 
of  Selected  Church  Mu.ic  1641.) 


AU»terge  Domlne,  k  &  No.  2  ( Haw- 
kin*.  1U.  267.1.  Adapted  to 
'Wipe  away.'  by  Barnard.' 
Alao  to  '  Dlacouiflt  them.  0 
Lord '( IMS  ?>  and  I  look  for  Litany  Prece*.  and  UMnonva  k  4. 
the  Lord.'  i      Id  Blmbeul.'a  Full  Cathedra) 

In  menu*  tua*.  k  S.  No.  3.  BerrtceofThomaaTallla';  and 

Mlhl  autem  nlmlv  k  5.    No.  7. 1      Jebba  '  Choral  Iteapouaea  and 
Adapted  to  'Bleated  be  thy       Lltanlee'  <IM7>. 
name.'  by  Barnard.  AI*o  to  Like  aa  the  doleful  dote,  k  4.  In 
'Great  and  marvellout'  by      Hawklna.  Appendix. 
Motett  Society.  AU  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 


Onata  lux  (Hymn),  k 8.  No.  8. 
O  aacrum  onnvlvium.  k  6.  No.  9. 


k  4.  In  Arnold'* 
Mtulc.  rol.  1. 


Adapted  to  'I  cell  and  cry.'  Hear  my  prayer,  k 4.  In  'Anthem*' 


by  Barnard 

OaraUnqiilt  implua 
(Burney.  111.  H». 


No.  14. 
la*,  hoi 
No.l\. 


pergunt  (Hymn).  k6. 
Ho.  16  (7  he*  a  2nd  part.  Ilex 
Chrtata). 
I  recedtnl(Hjmn).kf>.  No.30. 
Salvator  Mundl.  k6.  No. 21  (differ- 
ent from  No.  1). 
Pact!  aunt  NatareL  k  S.  No.  2£ 


and  Service*  furChunhChoIr*. 
Burin.  IMS,  vol  1.  IS. 
ued  are  thoae.  k  6.  In  Motett 
8oclety'a  Collection.  Hi.  131. 

and  marrelloua.  k  5.  Ibid. 
III.  W.  adapted  from  •  Mlhl  au- 
tem nlmla.'  Cautlo  7;  and 
-Bleated 
nerd. 

Verba  mea  aniibua.  k  5, 
lltx'a  Sammlung.  A  i 
tlon  of  '  I  call  and  cry.' 

'Come.  Holy  Uhoat.  uuraonla  b> 
aplre.'  Pariah  Choir. 


-.  Tit 

Paa.  ex.  and  exxxll.  Probably 
Chanta  harmonised. 
'  Third  l'aalma '  to  Precea,  vlx.  Pa, 
call.  143—176.  bo. 
(Both  then*  are  In  a  Ravi  part 
»LI- 


IL  MANUSCRIPT  (NOT  PBINTKD). 

Oh.  Ch.  —  Chrlit  Church  Library.  Oxford.  M  S  O,  —  Moale  School, 
Oxford.  B.C.M.  -  Library  of  Koyal  College  of  Mualr.  Add.  MS.  - 
Additional  M88.  Brltlah  Muaeam.  F.W.- Fltiwldtem  Muaeum 
Cambridge.  O—  Library  of  Bey.  Mr  F.  A.  G.  Ouaeley.  Bt.  POL- 


Adeato  nunc,  k  8.  Ch.  Ch. 
Ad  nlhlium  deductui.  a  6. 
Part  of  -  Oomloe  quia.' 
MSB.  A.OflB. 
A  new  commandment  (?)  > 
Ariae.  O  Lord.   P.  II. 
A.eDelpatrla.kS.  RCM. 
Ave  Domini  fllla.  a  3.  Do. 
Are  mullerla.  a  3.  Do. 
Ave  plena  gratia,  k  L  Do. 
Ave  roae,  a  2.  Do. 

Bleawd  are  thoaa  that  are  un de- 
filed, a  S.  M.8.O. 

De  lementatlone  (lilrnel.  DaJeth) 
k6.   Ch.  Ch.    Add.  MS.  So  «' 
Deliver  mo,  O  God.  St.  Paul'a  lut. 

•f  Shepperd  ;  and  given  In  '  Pariah 

MS.  Su.M3. 

there  are  Iranacrlpta  In  the  Fltr- 
cry'  by  Blow  and  b>  I  urcell ;  of 
*  •  Wipe  away.-  by  Blow  only. 

a*  '1  give  you 


of  five  part*,  two  In  one' 
D  dor.,  containing  Venlie. 
Te  Dcum.  Benedictua,  Kyrl*. 
NIc  imi  Creed.  Sanetut.  ulorla 
In  Bxcelab.  Magnlflcat.  and 
Nunc  Dlmlttla.  part  In 
Jnion  book.  St  Johu'a.  Uxlord. 
>o  other  pan*  yet  known. 

>  Printed  by  Day  with  the  name 
Choir'  a*  by  Hhrppard.  See  Add. 

3  Of  tbeae  four  3-part  anthema 
will  Urn  Muaeum  of  'I  call  and 
'Whhall  our  heart.'  • 

•  1 


them,  o  Lord. 
(?  Vm,  I  rum  '  Abater*.  Do- 
mlne.'  Ch  Ch. 
Dominequbhabltabttk6.Ch.Ch 

Add.  MS.  S  O'*. 
Dominua  tecum,  kS.  B  CM. 

Kcer  tempoa.kt.  Add.  MS.  30.313. 
Kt  tienedictua.  In  Lute  tablature 


Do. 


i  In  A  minor. 

Ch.  ch. 

Felix  namque,  Ko.  1.  for  Virginal*  J 
Virginal   Book.  Fltxwllllam| 
Library.  Cambridge. 
Felix  namque.  No.  1  for  do. 
Felix  namque.  No.  S.  Mr. 
Tellla  Olhtery.'  for  do. 
MS.  NO.  SU.4HV 
Fond  youth  I*  a  bubble. 

Add.  M&  30.31J4 
Forgive  ma.  Lord,  my  *ln. 

ford'*  llat.    ThU  la  probabl; 

c/  'Wipe  away 


O  give  thanka.   MS.  by  A  Ba'.too. 

O. 

O  God  be  merciful.  P.H. 

O  thou  God  Almighty,  k  4.  Ch-Ch. 

O  pralae  the  Lord.  Adapted  to  '  O 
SalutarU  '  Baaa  part  In  Bar- 
nard a  MS.  Ooll.  K CM. 

0"alntarla.fcS.  0h.Ch. 

Oalng  unto  tha  Lord  (Pi.cxllx), 
6.  M  8.0. 

Othoui.od  Almighty. k 4.  Ch.Ch. 

Out  o(  the  deep,  a  A   Ch.  Ch. 

O  ye  l-nder  babe*,  kt  Add.  MB. 


k  4. 

Cllf 


Gande  glortoaa.  kfi.  Ch.Ch. 
i;aud«glorioaa.k3.  HCM  » 
(iaude  Virgo  Maria.  *6-  M  S.O. 
(ilorla  tlbl  Trlnltat  k4f»)  Ch  Oh. 
Gloria  tlblDomlae,  4  6(7)  O. 
lire  drum  cell.  aS.   Ch.  Ch. 
How  long,  a  4<?  i  In  Lute  tablature. 
Add.  MS.  2V.347 ;  31.9M. 

If  that  a  tlnner'a  aigha.  k  8.  O. 
I  look  lor  the  Lord,  a  6.  Ch.  Ch. 

An  adaptation  of  'Abater*. 

Dotulne.' 
Inclplt  lamenUtlo(Aleph.  Betbl. 

a  S.   Do.   Add.  MS.  3,009. 
In  nomine,  kt  M  8.0. 
In  nomine,  kt  Do. 
In  nomine.  Lute  tablature.  Add 

MSR.  29.34A. 
I  will  give  thanka.  St  Paul*  ll*t. 
I  will  cry  unto  God.  Do. 

Laudate  Domlnum.  ks.  Ch.  Ch. 
Let  the  wicked  foraaka  hia  way- 
Calvert  a  Hat 

Magnificat  anl  ma  mea  k  ft.  Ch.Ch. 
Marla(Mell*,»S.  It  C  M. 
Mtraculum  vtdete.  a  6.  Ch.Ch. 

Natui  eat  nobta  k  2.    Add.  MS. 
S0M3. 

Nunc  dlmlttla  Domino,  kt  Ch.Ch. 


range  lingua  (no  nam*>.  k  4.  Do. 
I'aiue  lingua  (no  name),  kt  Do. 
I'ange  lingua  (no  name)  kt  Do. 
I  crhaecnoa.  kS.  B  C.M. 
Per  haee  no*,  kt  Add.  MS. 
so.r.13. 

royncte.  a  (for  the  Vlrglnala).  k  t 

Do. 


Quldam  fult.  kt   Ch  Ch. 


Ch.  Ch. 
B<  M  > 


Te  Deum.  Kng'lah.  In  F.  a  5. 

Parte  for  1*1  Countertenor. 

Tenor.  Baaa  Cant.,  In  Baruard'a 

MS.  Collection  In  K CM.  An 

Organ  part  in  Ch-  Ch. 
Teach  me. V  Lord.  4 i.  Ch.Ch. (?) 

adaptation  ol  Salvator  .' 

No.  1 

Tfech  me  thy  way.  44. 
Tu  fabricator.  aS.  Do. 
Tunlinlrum.at  . 


Up.  l  ord,  and  help  ua. 
lut. 


Varlla  llngula.  k7.  Ch.Ch. 

Venl  rvdemptor.  k  t    Add  MS. 

30.M3. 

Venl  redemptor ( No 2),  kt  Do. 

Verily,  verily,  k  4.  Kly.  I'.ll. 
Add.  Mb.  IS,  lot 

When  Jeaua  went  Into  Symon  the 
Pharixw'*  houae.  4  5.  Adapted 
to  '  Salvator  mundl '  (So  21). 
Add.  MS.  31 236. 


The  Editor  has  to  express  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ousehy,  Bart. ;  Rev.  J. 
H.Mee  ;  Rev.W.  E.  Dickson ;  Mr.  John  Bishop  ; 
Mr.  Bertram  Pollock,  and  8ever.il  others,  for  their 
kind  help  in  making  out  this  list.  [G.] 

TAMBERLIK,  Enrico,  born  March  1 6, 1820, 
at  Rome,  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Borgna  and  Guglielmi,  and  made  his  debut  in 
1 84 1  at  the  Teatro  Eondo,  Naples,  in  Bellini's 

<  The  volume*  In  the  Add.  MBS.  numbered  80,313  and  30.488 
are  valuable,  nut  only  becauee  they  contain  work*  not  known  elee- 
wbere.  but  becauaa  ol  the  light  they  throw  oo  the  doawatac 
poailloo  of  mualc  In  the  l«th  century.  They  are  arrangemenU  for  tha 
Vlrglnala— the  faahlonable  keyed  Inalrument  of  the  day— exactly 
anak>goui  to  the  arrangement*  for  the  llanoforte  of  our  own  time*  j 
and  It  la  atartllng  to  find  that  the  aacred  choral  mualc  of  that  day  waa 
the  favourite  mualc.  and  that  the  learned  contrapuntal  6-  and  6- 
part  moteta  of  Tallla.  Kdwardea.  Farrant.  Taverner.  Byrde.  Crequll- 
lon.  JuH|uln.  Orlando  Laaao,  and  other*,  were  compreaaed  for  the 
amuaemcnt  of  musical  amateur*  Ju*t  aa  oratorio*,  opera*,  and  oper- 
etta* are  now.  From  Add.  MSS.  2J.V46.  29  247.  another  thing  la  plain, 
that  theae  learned  computitiona  were  arranged  for  the  Lute  au  that 
the  top  part  could  be  »ung  aolo.  and  the  other  part*  played  aa 
accompaniment.  An  example  ol  thla  may  be  found  in  the  '  Kcho*  du 
temp*  peaaeV  where  Gibbon*  a  •  Silver  Swan  '  la  aet  to  French  word. 
(Le  Crolir  captif)  aa  a  aolo  with  accompaniment ;  but  It  will  be  new 
to  many  to  find  the  aaroe  practice  in  the  l«th  century. 

»  Thla  and  '  Salte  Inlemerata.'  for  3  voire*  In  U.C.M..  no.  1737.  ap- 
pear to  be  port  on*  of  6-part  moteU  to  the  aaune  worda.  reduced  to 
3  parta  by  aimple  omiaalons  of  volre-parta.  The  aame  probablv 
applle.  to  all  the  3-p.rt  motel.  In  KC.M.  mentioned  above ;  but  ihey 
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*  I  Capuletti.'  He  sang  with  success  for  several 
yeara  at  the  San  Carlo,  also  at  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  Barcelona.  He  first  appeared  in  England 
April  4,  1850^  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  as 
Masaniello,  and  obtained  immediate  popularity 
in  that  and  in  hia  other  parts  of  the  season,  vus. 
Pollio,  Robert,  Roderick  Dha,  Otello ;  April  20, 
ArneDofi,  on  the  production  of  a  version  of 
'Mose  in  Egitto,'  entitled  'Zora';  and  July  35, 
in  Leopold,  on  the  production  of  'La  Juive*  in 
England.  He  possessed  a  splendid  tenor  voice, 
of  great  richness  of  tone  and  volume,  reaching 
to  C  in  alt,  which  he  gave  with  tremendous 
power,  and  'as  clear  as  a  beU.*  Hia  taste  and 
energy  were  equal,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
anger,  save  for  the  persistent  use  of  the  'vibrato.' 
In  person  he  was  singularly  handsome,  and  was 
an  admirable  actor.  He  remained  a  member 
of  the  company  until  1864  inclusive,  excepting 
the  season  of  1S57,  singing  in  the  winters  at 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  North  and  South 
America,  etc  His  other  parts  included  Arnold ; 
Ernani;  Aug.  9,  51,  Phaon  (Saffo);  Aug.  17, 
53,  Pietro  il  Grande;  June  35,  53,  Benvenuto 
Cellini;  May  10,  55,  Manrico  (Trovatore) — on 
production  of  those  operas  in  England ;  also,  May 
37,  51,  FloreBtan  (Fidelio);  July  15,  53,  Ugo 
(Spohr's  Faust) ;  Aug.  5,  58,  Zampa ;  July  a,  03, 
Gounod's  Faust— on  the  revival  or  production 
of  the  operas  at  Covent  Garden,  etc.  He  re- 
appeared at  the  same  theatre  in  1870  as  Don 
Ottavio,  the  Duke  (Rigoletto),  John  of  Ley  den ; 
and  in  1877,  at  Her  Majesty's,  as  Ottavio,  Otello, 
and  Manrico,  and  was  well  received,  though  his 
powers  were  on  the  wane.  He  is  now  living  at 
Madrid,  where  he  carrier  on  a  manufactory  of 
arms,  occasionally  singing  in  public.  [A.C.] 
TAMBOUR  DE  BASQUE.     [See  Tam- 


[V.deP.] 
narrow  drum  used 


B0CBI.1B.] 

TAMBOURIN.  A  long 
in  Provence,  beaten  with 
a  stick  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  hand  play* 
on  a  pipe  or  flageolet  with 
only  three  holes,  called  a 
yaloubet.  [SeeDBDM3.vol. 
i.  p.  466.]  [V.de  P.] 

TAMBOURIN,  an  old 
Provencal  dance,  in  its  ori- 
ginal  form  accompanied  by 
a  Flute  and  Tambour  de 
Basque,  whence  the  name 
was  derived.  The  drum  ac- 
companiment remained  a 
characteristic  feature  when 
the  dance  was  adopted  on  the  stage,  the  bass 
of  the  tune  generally  consisting  of  single  notes 
in  the  tonic  or  dominant.  The  Tamlmurin  was 
in  3-4  time,  of  a  lively  character,  and  generally 
followed  by  a  second  Timbourin  in  the  minor, 
after  which  the  first  was  repeated.  A  well- 
known  example  occurs  in  Raraeau's  'Pieces 
de  Clavecin,'  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 
It  was  introduced  in  Scene  7,  Entrd  III,  of 


is  entitled  '  Tambourin  en  Rondeau/  in  allu- 
sion to  its  form,  which  is  that  of  an  S- barred 
Rondeau  followed  by  several  'reprises.'  The 
same  opera  contains  (in  Entree  I,  Scenes  5  and  9) 
two  other  Tambourins,  each  consisting  of  two 
parts  (major  and  minor).  We  give  the  first  part 
of  one  of  them  as  an  example.  Mile, 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  this  dance. 


the 


s  '  Fetes  d'Heoey  where  it 


[W.B.S.] 

TAMBOURINE  (Fr.  Tambour  de  Basque). 
This  consists  of  a  wooden  hoop,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  stretched  a  vellum  head,  the  other  side 
being  open.  Small  rods  with  fly-nuts  serve  to 
tighten  or  loosen  the  head.  It  is  beaten  by  the 
hand  without  a  stick.  Several  pairs  of  small 
metal  plates,  called  jingles,  are  fixed  loosely  round 
the  hoop  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  centres 
of  each  pair,  so  that  they  jingle  whenever  the 
tambourine  is  struck  by  the  hand  or  shaken. 
Another  effect  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  head 
with  the  finger.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  or- 
chestras, as  in  Weber's 
overture  to  'Preciosa,'  and 
at  one  time  was  to  be  seen 
in  our  military  bands.  In 
the  last  century  it  was  a 
fashionable  instrument  for 
ladies.  The  instrument  is 
probably  of  Oriental  origin,  being  very  possibly 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  Toph 1  (Exod.  xv.  30). 
The  Egyptian  form  is  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own,  but  heavier,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  wood- 
cut, taken  from  Lane's  '  Modern  Egyptians.' 

The  French  Tambourin  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  is  described  under  the  3rd  kind  of 
Drums,  as  well  as  under  its  proper  name. 
[Drum  3,  and  Tamboubin.] 

The  modern 
Egyptians  have 
drums  (Dura- 
buJ;keh)  with  one 
skin  or  head,  and 
open  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  the 
only  reason  for 
classifying  them 
with  tambour- 
ines. [See  vol.  i. 
p.  463O  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  (also  from  Lane)  shows 
examples ;  the  first  of  wood,  inlaid  with 
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nbell  and  mother-of-pearl.  1 7  inches  high  and  6| 
diameter  at  top ;  the  second  is  of  earthenware, 
lo)  inches  high  and  8}  diameter.  [V.deP.] 

TA MBURINI.  Ahtonio,  baritone  singer,  emi- 
nent among  the  great  lyric  artists  of  the  19th 
century,  was  born  at  Faenza  on  March  28,  1800. 
His  father  was  director  of  military  music  at 
Fossombrone,  Ancona.  A  player  himself  on  horn, 
trumpet,  and  clarinet,  he  instructed  his  son,  at 
a  very  early  age,  in  horn-playing,  accustoming 
him  in  this  way  to  great  and  sustained  efforts, 
even  to  overtaxing  his  undeveloped  strength.  At 
nine  the  boy  played  in  the  orchestra,  but  seems 
soon  to  have  been  passed  on  to  Aldobrando  Rossi 
for  vocal  instruction.  At  twelve  he  returned 
to  Faenza.  singing  in  the  opera  chorus,  which 
wan  employed  not  only  at  the  theatre  but  for 
mass,  a  fact  which  led  him  to  devote  much  time 
in  early  youth  to  the  study  of  church  music.  He 
attracted  the  notice  of  Madame  Pisaroni  and 
the  elder  Mombclli ;  and  the  opportunities  which 
he  enjoyed  of  hearing  these  great  singers,  as  well 
as  Davide  and  Donzelli,  were  turned  by  him  to 
the  best  account.  At  eighteen,  and  in  possession 
of  a  fine  voice,  he  was  engaged  for  the  opera  of 
Bologna.  The  piece  in  which,  at  the  little  town 
of  Cento,  he  first  appeared,  was  4  La  Contessa  di 
colleerboso,'  of  Generali.  His  favourable  reception 
there  and  at  Mirandola,  Correggio,  and  Bologna, 
attracted  the  notice  of  several  managers,  one  of 
whom  secured  him  for  the  Carnival  at  Piacenza, 
where  his  success  in  Rossini's  '  Italiana  in  Algeri' 
procured  for  him  an  engagement  that  same  year 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  at  Naples.  Although  his 
beautiful  baritone  voice  had  now  reached  its  full 
maturity,  his  execution  was  still  imperfect,  and 
the  Neapolitan  public  received  him  somewhat 
coldly,  though  speedily  won  over  by  his  great 
gi  fts  and  promise.  The  political  troubles  of  1 8  20, 
however,  closed  the  theatres,  and  Tamburini  sang 
next  at  Florence,  where,  owing  to  indisposition, 
he  did  himself  no  justice.  The  memory  of  this 
was  speedily  wiped  out  by  a  series  of  triumphs  at 
Leghorn,  Turin,  and  Milan.  About  this  time  he 
lost  bis  mother,  an  affliction  which  so  plunged 
him  in  melancholy  that  he  thought  of  retiring  to 
a  cloister.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  public  that  his 
calling  interposed  a  delay  between  this  design  and 
its  execution,  bo  that  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  At  Milan  he  met  and  married  the  lovely 
singer,  Marietta  Gioja,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for 
him,  Mercadante  wrote  the  opera  of  'U  Posto 
abbandonato.' 

Proceeding  to  Trieste,  he  passed  through  Ven- 
ice, where  an  unexpected  toll  was  demanded  of 
him.  Special  performances  were  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
then  at  Venice,  and  Tamburini  was  not  allowed 
to  escape  scot-free.  He  was  arrested  '  by  author- 
ity,' and  only  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he 
achieved  an  immense  success,  was  he  allowed  to 
proceed.  From  Trieste  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years ;  thence,  after  singing 
in  'Mose'  at  Venice,  with  Davide  and  Mme. 
Meric  Lalande,  he  removed  to  Palermo,  where  he 


spent  another  two  years.  He  now  received  an 
engagement  from  Barbaja  for  four  years,  during 
which  he  sang  in  Naples,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
alternately.  At  Vienna  he  and  Rubini  were 
decorated  with  the  order  of  '  the  Saviour,'  an 
honour  previously  accorded  to  no  foreigner  but 
Wellington.  Tamburini  first  sang  in  London  in 
183  a,  and  soon  became  an  established  favourite. 
His  success  was  equally  great  at  Paris,  where  he 
appeared  in  October  of  the  same  year  as  Dandini 
in  the  '  Cenerentola.'  For  ten  years  he  belonged 
to  London  and  Paris,  a  conspicuous  star  in  the 
brilliant  constellation  formed  by  Grisi,  Persiani, 
Viardot,  Rubini.  Lablache.  and  himself,  and  was 
long  remembered  as  the  baritone  in  the  famous 
'Puritani  quartet.'  Without  any  single  com- 
manding trait  of  genius,  he  seems,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lablache,  to  have  combined  more  attractive 
qualities  than  any  man-singer  who  ever  appeared. 
He  was  handsome  and  graceful,  and  a  master  in 
the  art  of  stage-costume.  His  voice,  a  baritone 
of  over  two  octaves  extent,  was  full,  round,  sonor- 
ous, and  perfectly  equal  throughout.  His  exe- 
cution was  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable ;  of  a 
kind  which  at  the  present  day  is  wellnigh  obsolete, 
and  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  soprano 
and  tenor  voices  only.  The  Parisians,  referring 
to  this  florid  facility,  called  him  '  Le  Rubini  des 
basse  tailles.'  Although  chiefly  celebrated  as  a 
singer  of  Rossini's  music,  one  of  his  principal 
parts  was  Don  Giovanni.  His  readiness,  versati- 
lity and  true  Italian  cleverness  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  anecdote  of  his  exploit  at  Palermo,  during 
his  engagement  there,  when  he  not  only  sang  his 
own  part  in  Mercadante' s  '  Elisa  e  Claudio*  but 
adopted  the  costume  and  the  voice— a  soprano 
tfogalo— of  Mine.  Lipparini,  the  prima  donna,  who 
was  frightened  off  the  stage,  went  through  the 
whole  opera,  duett  and  all,  and  finished  by  dancing 
a  pat  de  quatre  with  the  Taglionis  and  Mile.  Ri- 
naldini.  For  the  details  of  this  most  amusing 
scene  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  lively 
narrative  of  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards'  'History  of 
the  Opera,'  ii.  372. 

In  1841  Tamburini  returned  to  Italy  and  sang 
at  several  theatres  there.  Although  his  powers 
were  declining,  he  proceeded  to  Russia,  where  he 
found  it  worth  his  while  to  remain  for  ten  years. 
When,  in  1852,  he  returned  to  London,  his  voice 
had  all  but  disappeared,  in  spite  of  which  he  sang 
again  after  that,  in  Holland  and  at  Paris.  His 
<  last  attempt  was  in  London,  in  18*9.  From  that 
time  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Nice,  till  las  death 
November  9th,  1876.  [F.A.M.] 

TAMERLANO.  Opera  in  3  acts;  libretto  by 
Piovene,  music  by  Handel.  Composed  between 
July  3  and  23,  1724,  and  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  London,  Oct.  31,  1724.  It  comes  be- 
tween 'Giulio  Cesare'  and  'Kodelinda.'  Pio- 
vene's  tragedy  has  been  set  14  times,  the  last 
being  in  1824.  [G."> 

TAM-TAM.  The  French  term  for  the  gont 
in  the  orchestra;  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hindoo  name  for  the  instrument  (.Sanscrit  turn- 
turn).    [See  Gonq.]  [G.] 
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TANCREDI.    An  opera  seria  in  2  acta;  the 
libretto  by  Rossi,  after  Voltaire,  music  by  Ros- 
sini.   Produced  at  the  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice, 
Feb.  6,  1813.    In  Italian  at  the  Theatre  des 
Itaiiens,  PariB ;  and  in  French  (Castil  Blaze)  at 
the  Odeon.    In  England,  in  Italian,  at  King's 
Theatre,  May  4,  1820.   Revived  in  1837,  Pasta ; 
1841,  Viardot;  1848.  Alboni;  and  July  22,  29, 
1856,  for  Johanna  Wagner.    Tancredi  contains 
the  famous  air  •  Di  tanti  palpiti.'  [G.] 
TANGENT,  in  a  clavichord,  is  a  thick  pin  of 
bras*  wire  an  inch  or  more  high,  flattened  out 
towards  the  top  into  a  head  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
or  so  in  diameter.  It  is  inserted  in  the  back  end  of 
the  key,  and  being  pushed  up  so  as  to  strike  the 
pair  of  strings  above  it,  forms  at  once  a  hammer 
for  them  and  a  temporary  bridge,  from  which 
they  vibrate  up  to  the  soundboard  bridge.  In 
the  clavichord  no  other  means  beyond  this  very 
primitive  contrivance  is  used  for  producing  the 
tone,  which  is  in  consequence  very  feeble,  al- 
though sweet.    The  common  damper  to  all  the 
strings,  a  strip  of  cloth  interwoven  behind  the 
row  of  tangents,  has  the  tendency  to  increase  this 
characteristic  of  feebleness,  by  permitting  no 
sympathetic  reinforcement. 

In  all  clavichords  made  anterior  to  about  1725 
there  was  a  fretted  (or  gebunden)  system,  by 
which  the  keys  that  struck,  what  from  analogy 
with  other  stringed  instruments  may  be  called 
open  strings,  were  in  each  octave  F,  G,  A, 
Bb,  C,  D,  E&.  With  the  exception  of  A  and  D 
(which  were  always  independent),  the  semitones 
were  obtained  by  the  tangents  of  the  neighbour- 
ing keys,  which  fretted  or  stopped  the  open 
strings  at  shorter  distance,  and  produced  Ff, 
G  J,  B  X  Cf ,  and  E  [).  Owing  to  this  contrivance 
it  was  not  possible,  for  example,  to  sound  F  and 
Ff  together  by  putting  down  the  two  contiguous 
keys;  since  the  Ff  alone  would  then  sound. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  independence 
of  A  and  D  is  as  old  as  the  chromatic  keyboard 
itself,  which  we  know  for  certain  was  in  use  in 
1426.  Old  authorities  may  be  quoted  for  the 
fretting  of  more  tangents  than  one;  and  Adlung, 
who  died  in  1762.  speaks  of  another  fretted 
division  which  left  Eb  and  B  independent, 
an  evident  recognition  of  the  natural  major 
scale  which  proves  the  late  introduction  of  this 
system. 

The  tangent  acts  upon  the  strings  in  the  same 
way  that  the  bridging  or  fretting  does  upon  the 
simple  monochord,  sharpening  the  measured 
distances  which  theory  demands  by  adding  ten- 
sion. Pressing  the  key  too  much  therefore  makes 
the  note  sound  intolerably  out  of  tune.  An 
unskilful  player  would  naturally  err  in  this 
direction,  and  Emanuel  Bach  cautions  against  it. 
In  his  famous  essay  1  on  playing  he  describes  an 
effect  special  to  the  tangent,  unattainable  by 
either  jack  or  hammer,  viz.  the  Jieben  or  Bcbung, 
which  was  a  tremolo  or  vibrato  obtained  by  a 
tremulous  pressure  upon  the  key  with  the  fleshy 
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end  of  the  finger.  It  was  marked  with  a  line 
and  dots  like  the  modern  mezzo  Uaccnto,  but 
being  upon  a  single  note,  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely different. 

The  article  Clavichord  is  to  be  corrected  by 
the  foregoing  observations.  [A.  J.H.] 

TANNHAUSER  UND  DER  SANGER- 
KRIEij  AUF  WARTBURG.  An  opera  in  * 
acts ;  words  and  music  by  Wagner.  Produced 
at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845.  At  Caasel,  by  Spohr, 
after  much  resistance  from  the  Elector,  early  in 
1853.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris  ^French  transla- 
tion by  Ch.  Nuitter),  March  13,  1861.  It  had 
three  representations  only.*  At  Covent  Garden, 
in  Italian,  May  6,  1 876.  The  overture  was  first 
performed  in  England  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (Wagner  conducting),  May  14,  1855. 
Schumann  saw  it  Aug.  7,  1847,  and  mentions  it 
in  his  ' Theaterbuchlein '  as  'an  opera  which 
cannot  be  spoken  of  briefly.  It  certainly  has 
an  appearance  of  genius.  Were  he  but  as  melo- 
dious as  he  is  clever  he  would  be  the  man  of  the 
day.'  [G/J 

TANS'UR,  William,  who  is  variously  stated 
to  have  been  born  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  in  1699, 
and  at  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire,  in  1700,  and 
who  was  successively  organist  at  Barnes,  Ewell, 
Leicester,  and  St.  Neot  s,  compiled  and  edited 
several  collections  of  psalm  tunes,  and  was  author 
of  some  theoretical  works.  The  principal  of  his 
several  publications  are  'The  Melody  of  the 
Heart,*  1737;  'A  Compleat  Melody,  or,  The 
Harmony  of  Sion,'  1 735  and  1738;  'Heaven  on 
Earth,  or,  The  Beauty  of  Holiness,'  1738;  'A 
New  Musical  Grammar,'  1746;  in  which  he 
styles  himself,  '  William  Tans'ur  Musico  Theo- 
rico ' ;  '  The  Royal  Melody  compleat,  or.  The  New 
Harmony  of  Zion,'  1754  and  1755;  'The  Royal 
Psalmodist  compleat'  (no  date);  'The  Psalm 
Singer's  Jewel,' 1760;  'Melodia  Sacra,'  1772; 
and  'The  Elements  of  Mustek  displayed,'  1772. 
He  died  at  St.  Neot's,  Oct.  7,  1 783.  He  had  a  son 
who  was  a  chorister  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge. [W.H.H.] 

TAN-TA-RA.  A  word  which  occurs  in  English 
hunting  songs,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  note  of  the  horn.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  is  in  *  The  hunt  is  up,'  a  song  ascribed 
by  Chappell  to  Henry  VIII's  time: — 

The  horses  snort  to  be  at  the  sport, 

The  does  am  running  free. 
The  woods  rejoice  at  the  merry  noise 

Of  hey  tantara  tec  m- ! 

Another  is  '  News  from  Hide  Park/  of 

IPs  time  :— 

One  evening  a  little  before  it  was  dark, 
Sing  tan-U-ra  ra-ra  tan-tivce,  etc. 


»  For  the  extraordinary  uproar  which  It  created  see  Prosper 
MertiacVs  '  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue.'  II.  151-S.  One  ot  the  Juke*  was 
•qu'on  I'ennule  wax  recltatlts.  et  qu'on  se  ««*  «•>■-'  Evrn 

a  man  of  tense  Ilka  Mertmee  ssji  that  bo  could  write  something 
as  food  after  hearlnc  his  rat  walk  up  and  down  orer  the  kejs 
of  the  piano.*  Berllot  writes  about  It  In  a  stjle  which  Is  mv>*Hj 
discreditable  to  his  taste  and  his  penetration  (Correspoodanos  litedlte, 
Xos.  elll  to  crt). 
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TANTA-RA. 


TARANTELLA. 


But  the  word  is  aa  old  as  Ennius,  who  has 
At  tab*  tarrlbili  sonltn  tenUnlin  dixit. 

And  the  same  form  occurs  in  Griuiald  (1557) 
and  Stanyhurst  (1583).  [G.] 

TANTO,  i.e.  'too  much,'  as  in  Beethoven's 
String  Trio  (op.  9,  no.  1) — 'Adagio  ma  non 
tanto,'  ».«.  Slow,  but  not  too  slow.  Tanto  has 
practically  the  same  force  as  '  Troppo.'  [G.] 

TANTUM  ERGO.  The  first  words  of  the 
last  two  stanzas  of  the  Hymn  '  Pange  lingua 
gloriosi  Corporis  Mysterium,'  written  by  S. Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi.1 

The  extreme  solemnity  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  'Tantum  ergo'  is  sung  in  the 

L 


Roman  Catholio  Church,  renders  its  adaptation 
to  solemn  Music  more  than  ordinarily  impera- 
tive. It  is  used  whenever  the  Eucharist  is  carried 
in  Procession ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ceremony 
of  Exposition ;  and  at  the  Office  of  Benediction : 
and  never  heard  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eucharist.  Except,  of  course,  in  Processions,  it 
is  sung  kneeling. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of  '  Tantum  ergo ' 
is  the  same  as  that  used  for  'Pange  lingua.' 
The  purest  printed  version  is.that  given  in  the 
new  Ratisbon  Office  Books;  but,  owing  to  the 
excision  of  certain  '  grace-notes,'  this  version  is, 
at  present,  leas  popular  than  that  printed  in  the 
Mechlin  VesperaL*  The  pure  version  stands 
thi 


Tan-turn   er  -  go 

Gen  -  1  -  to  -  rl 


Ve 


(eD-l    -    to  -  que 


oe  -  re 

St  ju 


mar  cei 
bl-l» 


-nu  •  Si 
tl    •  01 


Et  an  -  tl-qanm  doe-u- 
&»-lu».  bo  •nor,  Tlr  -  tin 


No  -  to  oe  -  da.t  ri  -  to 
Sit  et  ban  -  e  -  die  -  tl 


!: 
o. 


&>  "  

Prat*  let  fl  •  des  lup-ple  •  nan  -  torn 
fro  -  oe  -  dan  -  U    ab  u  •  tro  •  qua 


hi  *  au  *  um  da  *  fec-toi, 
Mnpar  tit  lao-da  -  U  -  o. 


Zf>  ^  ^  CJ~ 
A  -  -  man. 


The  antient  Melody  has  been  frequently  treated 
in  Polyphonic  form,  and  that  very  finely;  but 
no  setting  will  bear  comparison  with  the  mag- 
nificent 4  Pange  lingua '  in  Palestrina'a  '  Hymni 
totius  nnni,'  which  concludes  with  a  'Tantum 
ergo'  for  5  Voices,  in  which  the  Melody  is  as- 
signed, entire,  to  the  First  Tenor,  while  the  re- 
maining Voices  accompany  it  with  Harmonies 
and  Points  of  Imitation.  Vittoria  has  also 
written  a  very  beautiful '  Pange  lingua,'  which, 
unhappily,  treats  the  alternate  stanzas  only ; 
the  first  stanza  of  'Tantum  ergo'  is  there- 
fore omitted,  though  the  music  written  for  the 
second — 'Genitori,  Geni toque' — may  very  con- 
sistently be  Bung  to  it. 

The  almost  daily  use  of  '  Tantum  ergo '  at 
the  Office  of  Benediction  has  led  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  an  immense  number  of  modern  Melodies, 
of  more  or  less  demerit.  One  of  the  best  of 
these — a  really  good  one — attributed  to  Michael 
Haydn,  is  extremely  popular,  in  England,  as 
a  Hymn-Tune— 8.6.8.6.8.6— under  the  title  of 
4 Benediction.' *  Another,  said  to  be  'Gre- 
gorian,' and  probably  really  of  Plain-Chaunt 
origin,  is  scarcely  less  popular,  under  the  title  of 
•S.  Thomas.'  >  A  third,  set  for  two  Voices  by 
V.  Novello,  is  equally  pleasing,  though  wanting 
in  solemnity.  These,  however,  are  quite  ex- 
ceptionally good  specimens.  Notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  the  text,  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasions  on  which  it  is  sung,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Hymn  has  ever  been  fitted  to  so 
much  irreverent  music  as  'Tantum  ergo.*  The 
present  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has 
sternly  condemned  the  use  of  such  Music  in 

<  Not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  flrmo  (better  known  In  England), 
»uug.  under  the  udd«  title,  during  Holj  Week— '  I'knge  lingua,  glorioal 
Laurea.ro  certajnlnU.' 

1  Ujrana  Ancient  and  Modern.  Hymn  47.  new  ad. 


England,  and  his  remonstrance  has  not  been 
without  effect;  but  hitherto  the  reform  has 
only  been  a  partial  one. 

Of  orchestral  settings  of  'Tantum  ergo,'  the 
two  finest  are  unquestionably  those  by  Mozart — 
Nos.  14a  and  197  in  Kochel's  Catalogue — for 
4  Voices,  with  accompaniments  for  Stringed  In- 
struments, 2  Trumpets,  and  Organ.  Schubert 
has  left  three ;  one,  op.  45,  and  one  in  MS.,  both 
in  C,  and  both  for  quartet,  orchestra,  and  organ  ; 
and  one  in  Eb  (MS.,  1828).  [W.S.R.] 

TAPPERT,  Wilhelm,  German  critic  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Feb.  19,  1830,  at  Ober- 
Thomaswaldau  in  Silesia;  began  life  as  a  school- 
master, but  in  1856  adopted  music,  under  Dehn 
for  theory  and  Kullak  for  practice.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  in  Berlin,  where  he  is  well 
known  as  a  teacher  and  musical  writer,  and  an 
able  and  enthusiastic  partisan  of  Wagner.  He 
Was  a  teacher  in  Tausig's  school  for  higher  PF.- 
playing.  His  'Wagner  Lexicon'  (1877)  con- 
tains a  collection  of  all  the  abuse  that  has  been 
lavished  on  that  composer  and  his  friends — a 
useless  and  even  mischievous  labour.  Much 
more  important  are  his  researches  into  ancient 
Tablatures,  on  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
soon  publish  something.  From  1 876-80  he  edited 
the  'Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musikzeitung.'  He 
is  a  contributor  to  the  '  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt '  and  has  published  several  pamphlets,  es- 
pecially one  on  consecutive  fifths, '  Das  Verbot 
von  Quintenparallelen '  ( 1 869).  [G.] 

TARANTELLA,  a  South  Italian  dance,  which 
derives  its  name  from  Taranto,  in  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Apulia.  The  music  is  in  6-8  time, 
played  at  continually  increasing  speed,  with 
irregular  alternations  of  minor  and  major.    It  is 


•  For  a  free  reading  of  the  laipure  rrr»lon.  tee  "  Hjmai  Ancient 
no.  3.  new  ed. 
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TAR  A  HE. 


generally  danced  by  a  man  and  a  woman,  but 
sometimes  by  two  women  alone,  who  often  play 
castagnets  and  a  tambourine.    It  was  formerly 
sung,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  now.  The 
Tarantella  has  obtained  a  fictitious  interest  from 
the  idea  that  by  means  of  dancing  it  a  strange 
kind  of  insanity,  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  the  Lycosa  Tarantula,  the  largest 
of  European  spiders,  could  alone  be  cured.  It 
is  certain  that  a  disease  known  as  Tarantism 
prevailed  in  South  Italy  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent, during  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
if  not  later,  and  that  this  disease— which  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  hysteria,  like  the  St. 
Vitus  dance  epidemic  in  Germany  at  an  earlier 
date — was  apparently  only  curable  by  means  of 
the  continued  exercise  of  dancing  the  Tarantella ; 
but  that  the  real  cause  of  the  affection  was 
the  bite  of  the  spider  is  very  improbable, 
later  experiments  having  shown  that  it  is  no 
more  poisonous  than  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 
The  first  extant  notice  of  Tarantism  is  in 
Niccolo  Perotto's  'Cornucopia  Lingua)  Latins ' 
(p.  20  a,  ed.  1489).  During  the  1 6th  century  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  height,  and  bands  of  musi- 
cians traversed  the  country  to  play  the  music 
which  was  the  only  healing  medicine.  The  forms 
which  the  madness  took  were  very  various: 
some  were  seized  with  a  violent  craving  for 
water,  so  that  they  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea, 
others  were  strangely  affected  by  different  colours, 
and  all  exhibited  the  most  extravagant  and  out- 
rageous contortions.    The  different  forms  which 
the  disease  assumed  were  cured  by  means  of 
different  airs,  to  which  the  Taran  tints- — the  name 
by  which  the  patients  were  known — were  made 
to  dance  until  they  often  dropped  down  with 
exhaustion.    The  Guideline  «ccnu  oidv  to  have 
raged  in  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  said  that 
those  who  had  been  once  attacked  by  it  were 
always  liable  to  a  return  of  the  disease.  Most 
of  the  songs,  both  words  and  music,  which  were 
used  to  cure  Tarantism,  no  longer  exist,  but  the 
Jesuit  Kircher,  in  his  'Magnes'  (Rome,  1641), 
III,  cap.  viii.,  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
He  says  that  the  Tarantellas  of  his  day 
mostly  rustic  extemporisations,  but  the  airs 
he  gives  (which  are  printed  in  Mendel's  Lexicon, 
*uO  voce  Tarantella)  are  written  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Modes,  and  with  one  exception  in  common 
time.    They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  tripping 
melodies  of  the  modern  dance.1    Kircher  s  work 
contains  an  engraving  of  the  Tarantula  in  two 
positions,  with  a  map  of  the  region  where  it  is 
found,  and  the  following  air,  entitled  'Antidotum 
Tarantula/  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Jones's 
*  Maltese  Melodies'  (London,  1805)  and  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Stafford  Smith's  « Musics  Antiqua'  (181  a), 
where  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Zimmermattn's 
'Florilegium.'* 

>  ltbai 
axe  Utile 
in  Taranto. 

»  Id  Manila's '  Belli.  Comnll.'  etc  (iUitnc,  IMS).  U  a  Tarantella  In 
»nwD  time  to  the  form  of  a  ibort  air  wllh  '  pertHe."  or  variations. 
Matir»**on  <  Vollkomencr  lUprllmetoer.  173B)  ear*  liven  U  one  to  the 
lor  rm. 


that  theee  fragments  of 
aucWui  Ureck  tuurs  handed  down  traditionally 


1 


if    f-  I'f — tHt.-'M 


For  further  information  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
works : — 

N.  Perotto,  'Cornucopia'  (Venice.  14*0);  A.  Kircher, 
•  Mamies '  (Home.  1641 1 ;  '  Muaurma  (Rome.  1660] ;  Her- 
mann Grube,  '  I>o  Ictu  Tarantula*'  iKnnkfurt,  1679); 
O.  Baglivt,  'De  Praxi  Medic* '  (Borne,  16J6I;  Dr.  Peter 
Shaw,  'New  Practice  of  Physic,'  vol.  1.  iLondnn,  17J6); 
Fr.  Serao, '  Delia  TarantolaSBotne,  1742):  Dr.  B.  Mead, 
'  Mechanical  account  of  Poisons'  (3rd  ed., London,  1746) ; 
J.  D.  Tieta,'Von  den  Wirkunuen  der  Tone  auf  den  menach- 
lichen  Korper '  (in  Justi'a  '  Neuen  Wahrheiteu,'  Leipzig, 
1746) ;  P.  J.  Bnc'hoa,  'L'art  de  connaitre  et  de  designer 
le  poula  par  lea  notes  de  la  ruuaiqun  '  tParia,  lSOti  ;  J.  F. 


(London,  1876), 

The  Tarantella  has  been  used  by  many  modern 
composers.  Auber  has  introduced  it  in  '  La 
Muettede  Portici,'  Weber  in  his  E  minor  Sonata, 
Thai  berg  wrote  one  for  Piano,  and  Rossini  a  vocal 
Tarantella  '  La  Danza '  (said  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  Lablache)  the  Opening  bars  of  which 
are  here  given : — 


Ota  la 


l'ore  I 


la  per 


mia    al    aal  -  tera 


a  -  re  obi  e  In  amor  two  man-cue- ra.  etc. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  is  in  the  Finale 
to  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  where  it  is 
mixed  up  with  a  Saltarello  in  the  most  effective 
and  clever  manner.  Good  descriptions  of  the 
dance  will  be  found  in  Mme.  de  StaeTs  'Corinne ' 
(Book  VI.  ch.  i.),  Mercier  Dupaty's '  Lettres  sur 
l'ltalie'  (1797),  and  Goethe's  'Fragments  liber 
Italien.'  It  was  danced  on  the  stage  with  great 
success  by  Cotellini  (1783-1785)  at  the  Teatro 
dei  Fiorentini  at  Naples,  and  in  our  own  day  by 
the  late  Charles  Matthews.  [W.B.S.] 
TARARE.  Opera,  in  prologue  and  5  acts 
(afterwards  3  acts) ;  words  by  Beaumarchais, 
music  by  Salieri.  Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera 
June  8,  1787.  Tmnslated  into  Italian  (with 
many  changes  of  text  and  music)  as  '  Axur,  Re 
d'Ormus,'  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke 
Franz  with  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wurtemberg 
at  Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1788.  Produced  in  English 
as  'Tarrare,  the  Tartar  Chief,'  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  London,  Aug.  15,  1825.  |G.] 
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TARTINI,  Giuseppe,  famous  violin-player  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Pirano,  a  town  in  I  stria, 
April  13,  169a.  His  father,  a  Florentine  by 
birth  and  an  elected  Nobile  of  Parenzo,  intended 
him  for  the  Church,  and  sent  him  to  the  school  of 
the  Oratorians  in  his  native  town.  Later  on  he 
attended  an  ecclesiastical  school  at  Capo  d'latria, 
and  there  received  his  first  instruction  in  music. 
Being  entirely  averse  to  the  Church  career,  he 
went,  at  eighteen,  to  Padua,  and  matriculated  as 
a  student  of  law.  But  law  was  not  more  to  his 
taste  than  theology.  Led  by  his  highly  impulsive 
temperament  he  even  Bet  aside  his  musical  studies 
in  favour  of  the  then  fashionable  art  of  fencing. 
In  this  he  soon  became  so  great  an  adept  as  to 
propose  seriously  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession  at 
Naples  or  Paris.  Fortunately  for  music  Tartini  s 
passionate  character  involved  him  in  a  serious 
difficulty  and  caused  him  to  exchange  tho 
sword  for  the  fiddlestick  and  the  pen.  He  fell  in 
love  with  a  niece  of  the  Archbishop  of  Padua, 
Cardinal  Cornaro,  and  was  secretly  married  to  her. 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  hasty  step 
were  disastrous.  His  parents  withdrew  all  further 
support,  and  tho  Cardinal  was  so  incensed  by 
what  be  considered  an  insult  to  his  family,,  that 
Tartini  bad  to  fly  from  Padua.  He  first  went 
to  Rome,  but  not  considering  himself  safe  there, 
took  refuge  in  a  monastery  at  Assist,  of  which  a 
relative  of  his  was  an  inmate.  Here  he  remained 
for  two  years,  and  in  the  solitude  of  monastic  life 
resumed  his  musical  studies,  and  at  last  discovered 
his  true  vocation.  The  organist  of  the  monastery, 
Padre  Boemo,  was  an  excellent  musician,and  being 
delighted  to  find  so  talented  a  scholar,  spared  no 
time  and  trouble  in  teaching  him  counterpoint  and 
composition.  As  a  violinist  he  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  teacher.  His  progress  however 
must  have  been  very  rapid,  as  we  know  that  his 
performances  at  the  services  of  tho  monastery 
chapel  soon  became  a  well  known  attraction  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  development  of  his  mu- 
sical genius  was  not  however  the  only  fruit  of 
these  two  years:  he  underwent  a  remarkable 
change  of  character.  Influenced  by  the  peaceful 
religious  life  around  him,  he  seems  entirely  to 
have  lost  his  quarrelsome  temper,  and  acquired 
that  modesty  of  manner  and  serenity  of  mind  with 
which  he  has  been  credited  by  all  who  knew  him 
later  in  life.  His  residence  at  Ansisi  came  to  a 
sudden  end  by  a  curious  accident.  One  day,  at  the 
service,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  aside  the  curtain 
behind  which  Tartini  was  playing  a  solo.  A 
Paduan,  who  happened  to  be  present,  instantly 
recognised  his  strongly-marked  features,  and 
brought  the  news  of  his  whereabouts  to  his  native 
town.  Meanwhile  the  Archbishop's  pride  had 
softened,  and  Tartini  was  allowed  to  rejoin  his 
wife.  He  went  with  her  to  Venice,  where  he 
met  Veracini,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
great  Florentine  violinist,  as  at  once  to  recognise 
the  necessity  for  fresh  studies,  in  order  to  modify 
his  own  style  and  correct  the  errors  into  which 
he,  being  almost  entirely  self-taught,  had  very 
naturally  fallen.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Ancona,  leaving  even  his  wife   behind,  aud 


remained  for  some  time  in  complete  retirement. 
In  1 721  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Padua, 
and  was  appointed  solo  violinist  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Antonio,  the  choir  and  orchestra  of  which 
enjoyed  a  high  musical  reputation.  That  his 
reputation  must  have  been  already  well  estab- 
lished is  proved  not  only  by  this  appointment, 
but  more  especially  by  the  fact  that  in  1733  he 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  perform 
at  the  great  festivities  given  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  VI  at  Prague.  On  this  occasion  he 
met  with  Count  Kinsky,  a  rich  and  enthu- 
siastic amateur,  who  kept  an  excellent  private 
band,  and  prevailed  on  Tartini  to  accept  the 
post  of  conductor.  This  he  retained  for  three 
years  and  then  returned  to  his  old  position  at 
Padua.  From  this  time  he  appears  never  again 
to  have  left  his  beloved  Padua  for  any  length  of 
time,  where  he  held  an  highly  honoured  position, 
with  an  income  sufficient  for  his  modest  require- 
ments. An  invitation  to  visit  England,  under 
most  brilliant  conditions  (£3000),  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Middlesex,  he  is  reported  to 
have  declined  by  stating  '  that,  although  not  rich, 
he  had  sufficient,  and  did  not  wish  for  more.'  His 
salary  at  San  Antonio's  was  400  ducats,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  fees  from  his  numerous  pupils 
and  the  produce  of  his  compositions.  Burney, 
who  visited  Padua  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
gives  a  few  interesting  details.  But  when  he 
writes,  '  He  married  a  wife  of  the  Xantippe  sort, 
and  his  patience  upon  the  most  trying  occasions 
was  always  truly  Socratic,'  we  need  not  attach 
too  much  weight  to  such  a  statement.  Great 
artists  are  frequently  but  indifferent  managers, 
and,  in  their  honest  endeavours  to  restore  the 
balance,  their  wives  have  often  most  undeserv- 
edly gained  unpleasant  reputations.  Burney 
continues,  'He  had  no  other  children  than 
his  scholars,  of  whom  his  care  was  constantly 
paternal.  Nardini,  his  first  and  favourite  pupil, 
came  from  Leghorn  to  see  him  in  his  sickness 
and  attend  him  in  his  last  moments  with  true 
filial  affection  and  tenderness.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  played  but  little,  except  at  the 
church  of  S.  Antony  of  Padua,  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  so  early  as  the  year  1732,  where 
his  attendance  was  onlyrequired  on  great  festivals, 
but  so  strong  was  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his 
patron-saint,  that  he  seldom  let  a  week  pass  with- 
out regaling  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  palsied 
nerves.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1770,  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  S.  Catherine,  a  solemn  requiem 
being  held  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio.  At  a 
later  period  his  statue  was  erected  in  the  Prato 
della  Valle,  a  public  walk  at  Padua,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen  among  the  statues  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  connected  with  that  famous  university. 

Tartini's  fame  rests  on  threefold  ground.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  all  time,  an 
eminent  composer,  and  a  scientific  writer  on  musi- 
cal physics.  To  gain  an  idea  of  his  style  of 
playing  we  must  turn  to  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries.  They  all  agree  in  crediting  him 
with  those  qualities  which  make  a  great  player : 
a  fine  tone,  unlimited  command  of  fingerboard 
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and  bow,  enabling  him  to  overcome  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  complete  ease  ;  perfect  intonation 
in  double-stops,  and  a  most  brilliant  shake  and 
double-shake,  which  he  executed  equally  well  with 
all  fingers.  That  the  composer  of  the  '  Trillo  del 
Diavolo,'  and  many  other  fine  and  noble  pieces, 
could  not  have  played  but  with  the  deepest  feeling 
and  most  consummate  taste,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say.  Indeed  we  have  his  own  testimony, 
when  Campagnoli  in  his  Violin-School  reports  | 
him  as  having  remarked  upon  a  brilliant  virtuoso: 
'  That  is  beautiful  <  That  is  difficult !  but  here  j 
(pointing  to  the  heart)  he  has  said  nothing  to  me.' 
At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
Quanz  (see  that  article),  who  heard  him  at  Prague, 
and  who  certainly  was  no  mean  authority,  while 
granting  his  eminence  as  a  player  generally, 
adds :  '  his  manner  was  cold,  his  taste  wanting 
in  noblesse  and  in  the  true  style  of  singing.' 
Whatever  the  reason  of  this  strange  criticism 
may  have  been,  to  our  mind  it  stands  condemned 
by  the  deeply  emotional  and  pathetic  character 
of  Tartini's  compositions,  and  the  want  of  taste 
we  presume  to  have  been  on  the  Bide  of  the 
critic  rather  than  of  the  artist.  Quanz  also  states, 
that  he  was  fond  of  playing  in  extreme  positions, 
a  statement  which  is  difficult  to  understand, 
because  in  his  works  we  very  rarely  find  him 
exceeding  the  compass  of  the  third  position.  But 
if  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Tartini,  in  order  to 
continue  the  same  musical  phrase  on  the  same 
string,  frequently  used  the  higher  positions  for 
passages  which,  as  far  as  the  mere  mechanical 
production  of  the  sounds  was  concerned,  he  might 
have  played  in  lower  ones,  Quanz  b  criticism 
would  imply  that  Tartini  used  one  of  the  most 
important  and  effective  means  for  good  musical 
phrasing  and  cantabile  playing,  in  doing  which  he 
was  anticipating  the  method  by  which  the  great 
masters  of  the  Paris  School,  and  above  all  Spohr, 
succeeded  in  making  the  violin  the  'singing 
instrument'  par  excellence.  That  Tartini  should 
ever  have  condescended  to  astonish  his  audiences 
by  the  execution  of  mechanical  tricks  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Locatelli  (see  that  article),  appears, 
from  the  character  of  all  his  known  compositions, 
morally  impossible.  Both  as  player  and  com- 
poser he  was  the  true  successor  of  Corelli,  re- 
presenting in  both  respects  the  next  step  in  the 
development  of  the  art.  But  there  is  an  undeni- 
able difference  <>f  character  and  talent  between 
the  two  great  masters.  They  are  striking  in- 
stances of  the  two  main  types  of  the  Italian 
artist,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  oldest 
times  down  to  our  days.  The  one,  to  which 
Corelli  belongs,  gifted  with  an  unerring  sense  of 
artistic  propriety  and  technical  perfection,  the 
strongest  feeling  for  beauty  of  form  and  sound— 
with  pathos,  dignity  and  gracefulness  their  chief 
means  of  expression  ;  the  other,  of  which  Tartini 
was  a  representative,  while  sharing  all  the 
great  qualities  of  the  former,  adds  to  them  that 
southern  fire  of  passionate  emotion  which  carries 
everything  before  it.  In  technique  Tartini  re- 
presents a  considerable  progress  upon  Corelli  by 
his  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of  bowing, 


which  again  was  only  possible  by  the  use  of  a 
longer  and  elastic  bow.  [See  Bow ;  and  Tourtk.] 
His  work,  'Arte  dell'  Arco,'  'L'art  de  l'archet 
— a  set  of  studies  in  the  form  of  50  Variations 1 
gives  a  good  idea  not  only  of  his  manner  of 
bowing,  but  also  of  his  left-hand  technique.  In 
respect  of  the  latter  the  advance  upon  Corelli  is 
still  more  striking.  Double  stops  of  all  kinds, 
shakes,  and  double  shakes  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. We  remember  how  Corelli  (see  that 
article)  was  puzzled  by  the  difficulty  of  a  passage 
in  an  overture  of  Handel's.  That  could  certainly 
not  have  happened  with  Tartini.  In  some  of  his 
works  there  are  passages  which,  even  to  the 
highly  developed  technique  of  the  present  day 
afford  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  We  will 
mention  only  the  famous  shake-passage  in  the 
'Trillo.'  But  at  the  same  time  he  Bhows  his 
appreciation  of  purity  of  style  by  the  absence  of 
mere  show-difficulties,  which  he  certainly  was 
quite  capable  of  executing. 

How  great  he  was  as  a  teacher  is  proved  by 
the  large  number  of  excellent  pupils  he  formed. 
The  most  eminent  are  Nardini,  Bini,  Manfredi, 
Ferrari,  Graun,  and  Lahoussaye.  Some  of  these 
have  borne  most  enthusiastic  testimony  to  his 
rare  merits  and  powers  as  a  teacher,  to  his  un- 
remitting zeal  and  personal  devotion  to  his 
scholars,  many  of  whom  were  linked  to  him  by 
bonds  of  intimate  friendship  to  his  life's  end.  Of 
the  pre-eminently  methodical  and  systematic  style 
of  his  teaching,  we  gain  an  idea  from  a  most 
interesting  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  his  pupil 
Maddalena  Lombardini-Sirnien,  and  from  his 
pamphlet  'Trattato  delle  appogiature.'  [See 
Violin-playing.]  The  following  characteristic 
head  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing  in  possession 
of  Julian  Marshall,  Esq. 


As  a  composer,  not  less  than  as  a  player,  he 
stands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  greatest  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Corelli.  He  on  the  whole  adopts  the 
concise  and  logical  forms  of  that  great  master  and 
of  Vivaldi  (see  that  article);  but  in  his  hands  the 
forms  appear  less  rigid,  and  gain  ampler  and 
freer  proportions ;  the  melodies  are  broader,  the 
phrases  more  fully  developed  ;  the  harmonies  and 
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modulations  richer  and  more  vM-ied.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  progress  if  we  look  at  Tartini's 
subject-matter,  at  the  character  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  treatment.  Not  content 
with  the  noble  but  somewhat  conventional  pathos 
of  the  slow  movements  of  the  older  school,  their 
well-written  but  often  rather  dry  fugues  and 
fugatos  and  traditional  dance-rhythms,  he  intro- 
duces in  his  slow  movements  a  new  element  of 
emotion  and  passion;  most  of  his  quick  move- 
ments are  highly  characteristic,  and  even  in  their 
'  passages '  have  nothing  dry  and  formal,  but  are 
full  of  spirit  and  fire.  In  addition  to  all  thiB  we 
not  rarely  meet  with  an  element  of  tender  dreamy 
melancholy  and  of  vivid  imagination  which  now 
and  then  grows  into  the  fantastic  or  romantic. 
His  works  bear  not  so  much  the  stamp  of  his  time 
as  that  of  his  own  peculiar  individuality ;  and  in 
this  respect  he  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  proto- 
type of  the  most  individual  of  all  violinists, 
Paganini.  What  we  know  from  one  of  his 
pupils  about  bis  peculiar  habits  in  composing, 
throws  a  significant  light  on  the  more  peculiarly 
intellectual  bent  of  bis  musical  talent.  Before 
sitting  down  to  a  new  composition,  he  would 
read  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch ;  under  the  notes  of 
his  violin-parts  he  would  write  the  words  of  a 
favourite  poem,  and  to  single  movements  of  his 
sonatas  he  would  often  give  mottos,  such  as 
'  Ombra  cara '  or  1  Volgete  il  riso  in  pianto  o  mie 
pupille.'  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this 
peculiar  side  of  his  artistic  character  is  given  in 
his  famous  sonata  '  II  Trillo  del  Diavolo.'  Ac- 
cording to  Lalande  ('  Voyage  d'un  Francais  en 
Italie  1765  et  66/  torn.  8)  Tartini  himself  used 
to  relate  the  circumstances  under  which  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  this  singularly  fine  piece,  in 
the  following  manner :  '  One  night  I  dreamt  that 
I  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil  for  my  soul. 
Everything  went  at  my  command, — my  novel 
servant  anticipated  every  one  of  my  wishes.  Then 
the  idea  struck  me  to  hand  him  my  fiddle  and  to 
seo  what  he  could  do  with  it.  But  how  great 
was  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  him  play 
with  consummate  skill  a  sonata  of  such  exquisite 
beauty  as  surpassed  the  boldest  flight  of  my 
imagination.  I  felt  enraptured,  transported,  en- 
chanted; my  breath  was  taken  away;  and  I 
awoke.  Seizing  my  violin  I  tried  to  retain  the 
sounds  I  had  heard.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
piece  I  then  composed,  the  Devil's  Sonata, 
although  the  beat  I  ever  wrote,  how  far  below  the 
one  I  had  heard  in  my  dream  I* 

The  number  of  his  compositions  is  enormous. 
Fe*tis  enumerates  over  50  Sonatas  with  bass,  18 
Concertos  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  orches- 
tra, and  a  Trio  for  a  violins  and  bass,  all  which 
were  published  in  various  editions  at  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Amsterdam.  In  addition  to  these  a 
large  number  of  works  exist  in  MS.  Gerber 
speaks  of  over  200  violin  concertos,  Fetis  of  48 
unpublished  sonatas  and  127  concertos.  He  also 
composed  a  Miserere,  which  was  performed  during 
Holy  Week  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  year  1 768 ; 
but  according  to  Fe"tis  this  was  a  work  of  little 


It  remains  to  speak  of  Tartini's  writings  on 
the  theory  of  music.  During  his  stay  at  Ancona. 
probably  in  1 716,  he  discovered  the  fact  that,  in 
sounding  double  stops,  a  third  or  combination- 
sound  was  produced.  He  was  not  content  to 
utilise  this  observation  by  making  the  appear- 
ance of  this  third  note  a  criterion  of  the  perfect 
intonation  of  double  stops  (which  do  not  produce 
it  at  all  unless  taken  with  the  most  absolute 
correctness),  but  he  tried  to  solve  the  scientific 
problem  underlying  the  phenomenon.  In  the 
then  undeveloped  state  of  acoustics  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  succeed.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
was  insufficient  for  the  ta*k.  At  any  rate  he 
wrote  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
theory  of  musical  science  generally,  and  on  the 
phenomenon  of  a  third  sound  in  particular,  un- 
der the  title  '  Trattato  di  Musica  secondo  la 
vera  scienxa  dell'  Arraonia '  (Padua,  1754).  His 
theories  were  attacked  in  a  number  of  pamph- 
lets, amongst  them  one  by  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
In  1 767  he  published  a  second  book,  '  Dei  prin- 
cipii  dell'  Armonia  Musicale  contenuta  nel 
diatonioo  genere,'  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  wrote  a  third  one  on  the  mathematics  of  music, 
'  Delle  ragioni  e  delle  proporxioni,'  which  how- 
ever has  never  been  published  and  appears  to  be 
lost.  The  absolute  value  of  Tartini's  theoretical 
writings  is  probably  not  great,  but  there  remains 
the  fact,  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  an  interest- 
ing acoustical  phenomenon  which  only  the  ad- 
vanced scientific  knowledge  of  our  days  has 
been  able  to  explain  (Helmholtz) — a  fact  which, 
coupled  with  his  serious  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem,  speaks  much  for  his  intellectual  attain- 
ment* and  versatility  of  mind. 

Finally  he  wrote,  under  the  title  '  Trattato  delle 
appogiature  si  ascendenti  cbe  discendenti  per  il 
violino,'  etc.,  a  little  work  on  the  execution  and 
employment  of  the  various  kinds  of  shakes,  mor- 
dents, cadenzas,  etc.  As  giving  an  authentic 
explanation  and  direction  for  the  execution  of 
these  ornaments  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
classical  Italian  school,  this  work  is  most  interest- 
ing. It  appears  that  it  has  never  been  published 
in  Italian,  but  a  French  translation  exists,  under 
the  title  'Traite'  des  agremens  de  la  Musique, 
compos*-  par  le  celebre  Giuseppe  Tartini  a  Padoue, 
et  traduit  par  le  Sigr.  P.  Denis.  A  Paris  chez 
M.deiaChevardier.'1  .  [P.D.] 

TASKIN,  Pascal,  celebrated  instrument- 
maker,  and  head  of  a  family  of  mu  sicians,  born 
1723,  at  Theux  in  the  province  of  Liege,  migrated 
early  to  Paris,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Etienne 
Blanchet,  the  best  French  clavecin-maker  of  the 
period.  Succeeding  eventually  to  the  business, 
he  improved  the  tone  of  his  spinets  and  harpsi- 
chords, by  substituting  slips  of  leather  for  the 
crowquills  then  in  use  in  the  jacks  (1768).  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  27  a.]  In  1772  Loiub  XV.  offered  him 
the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Musical  Instruments 
and  the  Chapel  Royal,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
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Chiquelier,  but  the  life  at  Versailles  would  not 
have  suited  the  inventor,  who  wished  to  bo  at 
liberty  to  continue  his  experiments,  and  he 
contrived  to  get  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Pascal 
Joseph,  appointed  in  his  stead.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  preserving  hi*  independence  with- 
out forfeiting  the  royal  favour,  he  was  shortly 
after  elected  an  actiug  member  of  the  corporation 
of  musical  instrument-makers  (1775).  He  was 
brought  more  before  the  public  by  a  piano  made 
for  the  Princess  Victoire  in  the  shape  of  our 
present  •  grands,'  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in 
France.  Other  inventions  were  for  using  a  single 
string  doubled  round  the  pin  in  his  two-stringed 
pianos,  working  the  pedal  by  the  foot  instead  of 
by  the  knee,  and  the  *  Armandine'  (1789)  called 
after  Mile.  Armand,  a  pupil  of  his  niece,  who  be- 
came an  excellent  singer  at  the  Opera  and  the 
Opera  Comique.  This  fine  instrument,  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  is  like 
a  grand  piano  without  a  keyboard,  and  with  gut- 
strings,  and  is  therefore  a  cross  between  the  harp 
and  the  psaltery.  Other  specimens  of  hiB  manu- 
facture are  the  harpsichord  with  two  keyboards 
made  for  Marie  Antoinette  and  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Petit  Trianon,  the  pretty  instrument  in 
the  possession  of  the  distinguished  pianist  Mile. 
Josephine  Martin,  and  those  in  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  the  Muse'e  des  Arts  decoratifs  in  Paris. 
Pascal  Taskin  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1795.  His 
nephew, 

Pascal  Joseph,1  born  Nov.  30,  1750,  at 
Theux,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1829,  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Instruments  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  from 
177a  to  the  Revolution,  was  his  best  pupil  and 
assistant.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Blanchet, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  close  connection  with 
the  Couperin  family.  Of  his  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  musicians,  the  only  one  calling  for 
separate  mention  here  is  the  second  son, 

Henri  Joseph,  born  at  Versailles,  Aug.  34, 
1779,  died  in  Paris,  May  4,  1853,  learned  mu»ic 
as  a  child  from  his  mother,  and  so  charmed  the 
Court  by  his  singing  and  playing,  that  Louis  XVI 
made  him  a  page  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Later 
he  studied  musio  and  composition  with  his  aunt, 
Mine.  Couperin,  a  talented  organist,  and  early 
made  his  mark  as  a  teacher,  virtuoso,  and  com- 
poser. Three  operas  were  neither  performed  nor 
engraved,  but  other  of  his  compositions  were 
published,  viz.  trios  for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello  ;  a 
caprice  for  PF.  and  violin ;  a  concerto  for  PF. 
and  orchestra;  solo-pieces  for  PF.,  and  songs. 
A  quantity  of  Masonic  songs  remained  in  MS. 
Like  his  father  he  had  four  sons ;  none  of  them 
became  musicians,  but  his  grandson  Alexandre 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  talent.  This  young 
singer  (born  in  Paris,  March  8,  1853)  is  a 
thorough  musician,  has  already  created  several 
important  parts,  and  may  be  conMdered  one  of 
the  best  artists  at  the  Opera  Comique  (1883). 

The  writer  of  this  article,  having  had  access  to 
family  papers,  has  been  able  to  correct  the  errors 
of  previous  biographers.  [G.C.] 


TASTO  SOLO.  Tatto  (Fr.  tovche)  means  the 
part  in  an  instrument  which  is  touched  to  pro- 
duce the  note ;  in  a  keyed  instrument,  therefore, 
the  key.  1  Tasto  solo,'  the  key  alone,  is  in  old 
music  written  over  those  portions  of  the  bass  or 
continuo  part  in  which  the  mere  notes  were  to 
be  played  by  the  accompanyist,  without  the  chords 
or  harmonies  founded  on  them.  [6.] 

TATTOO1  {Rappel;  Zapfenttrcick),  the  signal 
in  the  British  army  by  which  soldiers  are  brought 
to  their  quarters  at  night.  The  infantry  signal 
begins  at  so  minutes  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  men  to  be  in  barracks,  by  the  bugles  in 
the  barrack-yard  sounding  the  •  First  Post '  or 
'  Setting  of  the  Watch.'  This  is  a  long  passage 
of  39  bars,  beginning  as  follows — 


r  ts-r  «• 


etc 


and  ending  with  this  impressive  phrase  : — 


9       ,  ,m 


This  is  succeeded  by  the  '  Rolls,'*  consisting  of 
three  strokes  by  the  big  drum,  each  stroke  fol- 
lowed by  a  roll  on  the  side-drums  :— 

«f>  *k  /T\ 
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'  Fetii  confutes  the  uncle  and  nephew. 


The  drums  and  fifes  then  march  up  and  down 
the  barrack-yard  playing  a  succession  of  Quick 
marches  at  choice,  till  the  hour  is  reached. 
Then  'God  save  the  Queen  '  is  played,  and  the 
Tattoo  concludes  by  the  •  Second  Post*  or  1  Last 
Post,'  which  begins  as  folk 


t 


m 


and  ends  like  the  'First  Post.'  The  other 
branches  of  the  service  have  their  tattoos,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote. 


1  The  word  la  derived  by  Johnso 
and  Itt  original  form  rnmi  to  have  been  '  tap-to'  (see  Count  tlans- 
flald'a  Direction*  of  Warre.'  1634).  aa  If  It  were  tit*  signal  for  the 
tap-room*  or  ban  of  the  canteen  to  put-to  or  close.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  'tap'  teemi  to  be  an  acknowledged  term  for 

TapaUr  ti  probably  allied  to  the 
cask,  and  tapjtnMrnck.  the  German 
mean  the  striking  or  driving  home 
of  the  tap*  of  the  beer-barrel*.  The  proverbial  expression  '  the  devll'i 
tattoo'— meaning  the  nolle  made  by  a  person  absorbed  In  thought 
drumming  with  foot  or  ringers,  seem*  to  show  that  the  drum  and  not 
the  trumpet  was  the  original  instrument  for 
»  For  details  see  Potter's  '  Instructions  lor  the 


enougn.  nowvrer,    up  wuis 
tbe  drum  — 'tap  of  drum.'  1 
German  IgSfsw.  the  Up  ol  a  ca 
term  for  tattoo ;  this  al«o  may  i 
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Since  the  time  of  Wallenstein  the  Zapfen- 
atreich  in  Germany  has  had  a  wider  meaning, 
and  is  a  sort  of  Bbort  spirited  march  played  not 
only  by  drums  and  fifes  or  trumpets  but  by  the 
whole  band  of  the  regiment  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Beethoven  uses  the  word  in  a  letter  to 
Peters  (x 823  ?) :— 'There  left  here  but  Saturday 
three  airs,  six  bagatelles,  and  a  tattoo,  instead 
of  a  march  . . .  and  to-day  I  send  the  two  tattoos 
that  were  still  wanting  .  . .  the  hitter  will  do  for 
marches.'    [See  Zapfenbtbeich.]  [G.] 

TAUBERT,  Karl  Gottfried  Wilhblm.  one 
of  those  sound  and  cultivated  artists  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  solid  musical  repu- 
tation of  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
musician,  and  was  born  at  Berlin  March  33, 
181 1.  Though  not  actually  brought  up  with 
Mendelssohn  he  trod  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
same  steps,  learned  the  piano  from  Ludwig 
Berger,  and  composition  from  Klein,  and  went 
through  his  course  at  the  Berlin  University 
1827-30.  He  first  appeared  as  a  PF.  player; 
in  1 83 1  was  made  accompany ist  to  the  Court 
concerts,  and  from  that  time  his  rise  was  steady. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  in  184 1  became  music- director  of  the 
Royal  Opera,  and  in  1845  Court  Kapellmeister — 
a  position  which  be  held  till  his  retirement  from 
the  Opera  in  1869  with  the  title  of  Oberkapell- 
meister.  Since  that  time  he  has  conducted  the 
royal  orchestra  at  the  Court  concerts  and 
soirees,  in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  very  admirable  performances  as  by 
the  rigid  conservatism  which  has  governed  the 
programmes.  In  1875  he  was  chosen  member 
of  council  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Academy. 
Among  his  first  compositions  were  various  small 
instrumental  pieces,  and  especially  sets  of  songs. 
The  songs  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  not  only  drew  from  him  very  warm  praise 
and  anticipation  of  future  success  (see  the  letter 
to  Devrient,  July  15,  1831),  but  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence, including  Mendelssohn's  long  letter 
of  Aug.  27,  1 83 1.  In  these  letters  Mendelssohn 
seems  to  have  put  his  ringer  on  the  want  of 
strength  and  spirit  which,  with  all  his  real 
musicianlike  qualities,  his  refined  taste  and 
immense  industry,  has  prevented  Taubert  from 
writing  anything  that  will  be  remembered. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  an  enormous 
one  : — 3  Psalms  and  a  Vater  unser ;  7  Operas,  of 
which  the  last,  'Macbeth,'  was  produced  Nov. 
16,  1857;  Incidental  music  to  8  dramas,  in- 
cluding 'The  Tempest'  (.Nov.  28,  1855)  ;  4  Can- 
tatas; 294  Solo-songs,  in  52  nos.,  besides  Duets 
and  Part-songs;  3  Symphonies  and  a  Festival- 
overture  for  full  orchestra ;  2  Trios  for  PF.  and 
strings ;  3  String- quartets ;  6  Sonatas  for  PF. 
and  violin ;  6  Sonatas  for  PF.  solo ;  and  a  host 
of  smaller  pieces.  The  complete  catalogue,  with 
full  details  of  Taubert's  career,  will  be  found  in 
Ledebur's  4  Tonkunstler- Lexicon  Berlins.' 
In  this  country  Taubert  is  almost  unknown.  [G.] 

TAUDOU,  Antoimb,  composer  of  the  modern 
Fronch  school,  born  at  Perpignan,  Aug.  34, 


1846,  early  evinced  such  aptitude  for  music  that 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  entered  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, where  he  carried  off  successively  the  first 
prizes  for  solfeggio,  violin  (1866).  harmony  (67), 
fugue  (68),  and  finally,  after  two  years'  study  of 
composition  with  Reber,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
(69).  The  subject  of  the  cantata  was  '  Francesca 
da  Rimini,'  and  the  prize  score  was  distinguished 
for  purity  and  elegance. 

So  far,  no  work  of  M.  Taudou's  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  but  his  chamber-music  and 
orchestral  pieces  have  been  well  received.  These 
include  a  trio  for  flute,  alto,  and  cello;  another 
forPF.,  violin,  and  cello;  a  violin-concerto  played 
at  the  Soci^te"  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  of 
which  M.  Taudou  is  one  of  the  best  violinists ; 
a  string-quartet  in  B  minor,  often  beard  in  Paris ; 
and  for  orchestra  a  ' Marche- Ballet,'  a  'Chant 
d'automne,'  and  a  *  Marche-Nocturne.'  He  has 
published  songs  and  pieces  for  PF.,  but  a  cantata 
written  for  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  to  Arago 
(1879)  at  Perpignan,  is  still  in  MS.  In  January 
1883  he  was  chosen  professor  of  harmony  and 
accompaniment  at  the  Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

TAUSCH,  JOLIU8,  born  April  15,  1817,  at 
Dessau,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  F.  Schneider's. 
In  1844  Qe  entered  the  Conservatorium  of  Leip- 
zig, then  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
and  on  leaving  that  in  1846  settled  at  Dusseldorf. 
Here  he  gradually  advanced ;  on  Julius  Rietz's 
departure  in  1847  taking  the  direction  of  the 
artists'  Liedertafel,  and  succeeding  Schumann 
as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Society,  temporarily 
in  1853,  and  permanently  in  1855.  He  was 
associated  in  the  direction  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
Festivals  of  1863,  1866  (with  O.  Goldschmidt), 
1869,  187a,  and  1875.  In  the  winter  of  1878 
he  conducted  the  orchestral  concerts'  at  the 
Glasgow  Festival. 

Tausch  has  published  a  Fest-overture,  music 
to  Twelfth  Night,  various  pieces  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  solo  and 
accompanied.  His  last  publication  is  op.  17.  [G.] 

TAUSIG,  Carl  (1841-1871),  'the  infallible, 
with  his  fingers  of  steel,'  as  Liszt  described  him, 
was,  after  Liszt,  the  most  remarkable  pianist  of 
his  time.  His  manner  of  playing  at  its  best 
was  grand,  impulsive,  and  impassioned,  yet  with- 
out a  trace  of  eccentricity.  His  tone  was  superb, 
his  touch  exquisite,  and  his  manipulative  dex- 
terity and  powers  of  endurance  such  as  to  astonish 
even  experts.  He  mnde  a  point  of  executing 
his  tour*  de  force  with  perfect  composure,  and 
took  pains  to  hide  every  trace  of  physical  effort. 
His  repertoire  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  he 
was  ready  to  play  by  heart  any  representative 
piece  by  any  composer  of  importance  from  Scar- 
latti to  Liszt.  A  virtuoso  par  excellence,  he  was 
also  an  accomplished  musician,  familiar  with 
scores  old  and  new,  a  master  of  instrumentation, 
a  clever  composer  and  arranger. 

Carl  Tauaig  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  4, 
1841,  and  was  first  taught  by  bis  father,  Aloys 
Taosig,  a  professional  pianist  of  good  repute. 
When  Carl  was  fourteen,  hia  father  took  him  to 
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Liszt,  who  wm  then  at  Weimar,  surrounded  by 
a  very  remarkable  aet  of  young  musicians.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  the  names  of  Bttlow,  Bronsart, 
Klindworth,  Pruckner,  Cornelius,  Joseph  Joachim 
(concertmeister),  Joachim  Raff  (Liszt's  amanu- 
ensis) to  give  an  idea  of  the  Btate  of  musical 
things  in  the  little  Thuringian  town.  During 
the  interval  from  1850-1858  Weimar  was  the 
centre  of  the  'music  of  the  future.'  Liszt,  as 
capelhneister  in  chief,  with  a  small  staff  of  singers 
and  a  tolerable  orchestra,  had  brought  out '  Tann- 
hauser '  and  '  Lohengrin,'  Berlioz  s  '  Benveouto 
Cellini,'  Schubert's  'Alfonso  and  Estrella,'  etc. 
He  was  composing  his  '  Potraes  symphoniquea,' 
revising  his  pianoforte  works,  writing  essays  and 
articles  for  musical  papers.  Once  a  week  or  oftener 
the  pianists  met  at  the  Alte  Burg,  Liszt's  re- 
sidence, and  there  was  an  afternoon's  'lesson* 
(gratis  of  course).  Whoever  had  anything  ready 
to  play,  played  it,  and  Liszt  found  fault  or  en- 
couraged as  the  case  might  be,  and  finally  played 
himself.  Peter  Cornelius  used  to  relate  how  Liszt 
and  his  friends  were  taken  aback  when  young 
Tausig  first  Bat  down  to  play.  *A  very  devil  of 
a  fellow,'  said  Cornelius, '  he  dashed  into  Chopin's 
Ab  Polonaise,  and  knocked  us  clean  over  with 
the  octaves.'  From  that  day  Tausig  was  Liszt's 
favourite.  He  worked  hard,  not  only  at  piano- 
forte playing,  but  at  counterpoint,  composition, 
and  instrumentation.  In  1858  he  made  his  cfcbut 
in  public  at  an  orchestral  concert  conducted  by 
Biilow  at  Berlin.  Opinions  were  divided.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  technical 
feats  were  phenomenal,  bat  sober-minded  people 
talked  of  noise  and  rant,  and  even  those  of  more 
impulsive  temperament  who  might  have  been 
ready  to  sympathise  with  his  '  Liszti&n  eccen- 
tricities,' thought  he  would  play  better  when  his 
period  of  'storm  and  stress  was  over.  In  1859 
and  60  he  gave  concerts  in  various  German 
towns,  making  Dresden  bis  head-quarters.  In 
1862  he  went  to  reside  at  Vienna,  when,  in 
imitation  of  Billow's  exertions  in  Berlin,  he 
gave  orchestral  concerts  with  very  'advanced '  pro- 
grammes. These  concerts  were  but  partially  suc- 
cessful in  an  artistic  sense,  whilst  pecuniarily  they 
were  failures.  After  this,  for  some  years,  little 
was  heard  of  Tausig.  He  changed  his  abode 
frequently,  but  on  the  whole  led  the  quiet  life  of 
a  student.  The  '  storm  and  stress '  was  fairly  at 
an  end  when  he  married  and  settled  in  Berlin, 
1865.  Opinions  were  now  unanimous.  Tausig  was 
hailed  as  a  master  of  the  first  order.  He  had 
attained  self-possession,  breadth  and  dignity  of 
style,  whilst  his  technique  was  as  '  infallible  '  as 
ever.  At  Berlin  he  opened  a  school,  '  Schule  des 
hoherenClavierspiels,  and  at  intervals  gave  piano- 
forte recitals,  of  which  his  *  Chopin  recitals  were 
the  most  successful.  He  played  at  the  principal 
German  concert-institutionB,  and  made  the  round 
of  the  Russian  towns.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
Leipzig,  July  17,  1871. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Tausig  published  an 
Opus  t, — '  Deux  Etudes  de  Concert.'  With  this 
he  meant  to  cancel  various  compositions  of  pre- 
vious date,  some  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  see  in 
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the  market.  Amongst  these  latter  are  a  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  *  Das  GeiBterschiff,  Sym- 
phonische  Ballade  nach  einem  Gedicht  von 
Strachwitz,  op.  1 ,'  originally  written  for  orchestra ; 
and  'Reminiscences  de  Halka,  Fantaisie  de 
concert.'  A  pianoforte  concerto,  which  contains 
a  Polonaise,  and  which,  according  to  Felix  Drae- 
seke  was  originally  called  a  Phantasie,  several 
1  Poemes  symphoniques,'  etc.,  remain  in  manu- 
script. Tausig's  arrangements,  transcriptions, 
and  fingered  editions  of  standard  works  deserve 
the  attention  of  professional  pianists.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

Wagner :  Die  Meistersinger  von  NUrnberg,  vollstan- 
dimr  Clavieratuzug. 

Bach:  Toccata  und  Fuge  fttr  die  Orgel  in  D  moll: 
Choral -Vonipiele  fUr  die  Orgel:  Praelualum,  Fuge,  und 
Allegro ;  'Das  wohltemperirte  Clavier,'  a  selection  of  tho 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  carefully  phrased  and  fingered. 

Herlio* :  (inomenreigon  und  SylphentAni  aim  'Lu  Dam- 
nation de  Faust.' 

Schumann :  £1  Contrabandists 

Schubert:  Andantino  und  Variationen, Rondo,  Marche 
militaire.  Polonaise  rnelancolique. 

Weber :  Aufforderungsum  1  ana 

Scarlatti :  3  Sonaten,  Pastorale,  und  Capriccio. 

Chopin :  Concerto  in  E  minor ;  score  and  PF.  part  dis- 
creetly retouched. 

Beethoven  :  6  Transcriptions  from  the  string  quartets, 
op.  59, 130. 131,  and  136. 

» Nouvelles  soirees  de  Vtenne— Valses  caprices  d  aprts 
Strauss.*  1-5.  (These  are  pendants  to  Liszt's  'Soirees  de 
Virnno'  after  Schubert.) 

•  Ungarische  Zigeunerweiaen'  (fit  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  Liszt's  1  Rhapsodies  hongroinca '). 

Clementi :  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  a  selection  of  the 
most  useful  Studies,  with  additional  fingering  and 
variantes. 

Tausig's  '  Tagliche  Studien '  is  a  posthumous 
publication,  consisting  of  ingeniously  contrived 
finger  exercises ;  among  the  many '  Indispensable* 
du  Pianiste,'  it  is  one  of  the  few  really  indispens- 
able. [E.D.] 

TAVERNER,  John,  was  organist  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  (about  1530),  of 
Cardinal  (now  Christ  Church)  College,  Oxford. 
Being  associated  with  John  Frith  and  other 
favourers  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion  of  having  concealed  some  (so- 
called)  heretical  books,  but,  by  the  favour  of 
Wolsey,  was  released.  His  compositions  consist 
of  masses  and  motets,  many  of  which  are  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Music  School  and  Christ  Church,' 
Oxford,  the  British  Museum,'  and  elsewhere. 
Hawkins  printed  a  3-part  motet  by  him,  'O 
splendor  glorias,'3  and  Burney  a  5-part  motet, 
'Dum  transiBset  Sabbatum.'  Morley  includes 
him  among  the  eminent  musicians  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  Boston  and  was  buried  there. 

Another  John  Taverner,  of  an  ancient  Nor- 
folk family,  son  of  Peter  Taverner,  and  grandson 
of  Richard  Taverner,  who  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Elizabeth  was  a  lay-preacher,  and 
in  the  latter  reign  high-sheriff  of  Oxfordshire, 
was  born  in  1584.  On  Nov.  17,  1610,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  music  at  Gresham  College 
upon  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Clayton.  His 
autograph  copy  of  p  lectures,  part  in  Latin  and 
part  in  English,  delivered  by  him  in  the  college 

1  17  motcu  for  S.  4.  6,  6  Tolre*. 

>  Among  the  mod  InUrrMlnf  ara  paru  of  a  Man  for  6  volc«a» 
■UlorU  tlbt.  Trlntta.,'  copied  bj  Dr.  Burner.  Add.  MS.  U.W7. 

>  This  to  Doted  la  the  Christ  Church  Catalogue  ai  parUj  bj  Tja." 
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in  that  year,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(Sloane  MSS.,  2339).  He  subsequently  entered 
into  Holy  Orders,  and  in  1613  became  Vicar  of 
Tillingham,  Essex,  and  in  1637  Rector  of  Stoke 
Newington.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  in 
August,  1638.  [W.H.H.] 

TATLOR,  Edward,  was  born  Jan.  as,  1784, 
in  Norwich,  where,  as  a  boy,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  who  gave  him  in- 
struction. Arrived  at  manhood  he  embarked  in 
business  in  his  native  city,  but  continued  the 
practice  of  music  as  an  amateur.  He  possessed 
a  fine,  rich,  full-toned  bass  voice,  and  became 
not  only  solo  vocalist,  but  an  active  manager 
of  the  principal  amateur  society  in  Norwich.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  in  1824 
of  the  existing  triennial  Norwich  Musical  Fes- 
tival, training  the  chorus,  engaging  the  band  and 
singers,  and  making  out  the  entire  programmes. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  London,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  relatives,  entered  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineer,  but  not  meeting  with 
success  he,  in  1 826,  adopted  music  as  a  profession, 
and  immediately  attained  a  good  position  as  a 
bass  singer.  In  1830  he  translated  and  adapted 
Spohr'B  'Last  Judgment.'  This  led  to  an  in- 
timacy with  Spohr,  at  whose  request  he  subse- 
quently translated  and  adapted  the  oratorios, 
*  Crucifixion  *  (or  '  Calvary ').  1836,  and  '  Fall  of 
Babylon,'  1842.  On  Oct.  24,  1837,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  music  in  Greaham  College  in 
succession  to  R.  J.  S.  Stevens.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  Jan.  1838,  by  the  delivery  of  three 
lectures,  which  he  subsequently  published.  His 
lectures  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  general  audience;  they  were 
historical  and  critical,  excellently  written,  elo- 
quently read,  and  illustrated  by  well  chosen 
extracts  from  the  works  described  efficiently 
performed.  In  1839  he  published,  under  the  title 
of  'The  Vocal  School  of  Italy  in  the  1 6th  century,' 
a  selection  of  28  madrigals  by  the  best  Italian 
mastervadapted  to  English  words.  He  conducted 
the  Norwich  Festivals  of  1839  and  1842.  He 
wrote  and  composed  an  ode  for  the  opening  of  the 
present  Graham  College,  Nov.  2, 1843.  In  1844 
he  joined  James  Turle  in  editing  '  The  People's 
Music  Book.'  In  1845  he  contributed  to  'The 
British  and  Foreign  Review,'  an  article  entitled 
'The  English  Cathedral  Service,  its  Glory,  its 
Decline,  and  its  designed  Extinction,'  a  produc- 
tion evoked  by  some  then  pending  legislation 
connected  with  the  cathedral  institutions,  which 
attracted  great  attention,  and  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Vocal  Society  (of  which  he  was 
the  secretary),  and  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  (for  which  he  edited  Put-cell's  '  King 
Arthur*),  and  tho  founder  of  the  Purcell  Club. 
[See  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  Purcell 
Club,  and  Vocal  Society.  1  Besides  the  before- 
named  works  he  wrote  and  adapted  with  great 
skill  English  words  to  Mozart's  'Requiem,' 
Graun's  'Tod  Jesu,'  Schneider's  'Sllndfluth,' 
Spohr' s  '  Vater  Unser,'  Haydn's  '  Jahreszeiten,' 
and  a  very  huge  number  of 


duced  in  his  lectures.    He  was  for  many  years 
music  critic  to  'The  Spectator*  newspaper.  He 
died  at  Brentwood,  March  12,  1863.    His  valu- 
i  able  library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the  fol- 
1  lowing  December.  [W.H.H.] 

TAYLOR.  Franklin,  a  well-known  pianoforte- 
|  player  and  teacher  in  London,  born  at  Birming- 
ham, Feb.  5, 1 843,  began  music  at  a  very  early  age ; 
learned  the  pianoforte  under  Chas.  Flavell,  and 
the  organ  under  T.Bedsmore,  organist  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  where  at  the  age  of  11  he  was  able 
to  take  the  service.  In  1859  he  went  to  Leipzig 
and  studied  in  the  Conservatorium  with  Sullivan, 
J.  F.  Barnett,  etc.,  under  Plaidy  and  Moscheles 
for  pianoforte,  and  Hauptmann,  Richter,  and 
Papperitz  for  theory.  He  left  in  1861  and  made 
some  stay  in  Paris,  where  he  had  lessons  from 
Mine.  Schumann. and  was  in  close  intercourse  with 
Heller,  Schulhoff,  Mme.  Viardot,  etc  In  1862 
he  returned  to  England,  settled  permanently  in 
London,  and  began  teaching,  and  playing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  (Feb.  18,  1865,  etc.),  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  (Jan.  15,60,  etc.),  as  well  as  at 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Birmingham  Cham- 
ber Concerts,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  organist  successively  of  Twickenham  Parish 
Church,  and  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square  In 
1876  he  joined  the  National  Training  School  as 
teacher,  and  in  1883  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
as  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte.  He  is  President 
of  the  Academy  for  the  higher  development  of 
pianoforte-playing. 

His  Primer  of  the  Pianoforte  (Macmillan  1 879)  , 
—emphatically  a  'little  book  on  a  great  subject,' 
and  a  most  useful  and  practical  book  too — has 
been  published  in  German.  He  has  also  compiled 
a  PF.  tutor  (Enoch),  and  has  edited  Beethoven's 
Sonatas  I  -12  for  C.  Boosey.  He  has  translated 
Richter's  treatises  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
and  Canon  and  Fugue  (Cramer  &  Co.)  ;  and  ar- 
ranged Sullivan's  Tempest  music  for  four  hands 
on  its  production.  With  all  his  gifts  as  a  player 
it  is  probably  as  a  teacher  that  his  reputation 
will  live.  His  attention  to  his  pupils  is  unre- 
mitting, and  his  power  of  imparting  tone,  touch, 
and  execution  to  them,  remarkable.  Gifted  with 
a  fine  musical  organisation  himself,  he  evokes 
the  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  and  succeeds  in 
making  them  musicians  as  well  as  mere  fine 
technical  performers.  [G.] 

TECHNIQUE  (Germ.  Ttxhnik).  A  French 
term  which  has  been  adopted  in  England,  and 
which  expresses  the  mechanical  part  of  playing. 
A  player  may  be  perfect  in  technique,  and  yet 
have  neither  soul  nor  intelligence.  [G.] 

TEDESCA,  ALLA  (Italian),  '  in  the  German 
style'  '  Tedesca '  and '  Deutsch*  are  both  derived 
from  an  ancient  term  which  appears  in  medieval 
Latin  as  Theotitea.  Beethoven  employs  it  twice 
in  his  published  works — in  the  first  movement  of 
op.  79,  the  Sonatina  in  G, — 
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and  Again  in  the  fifth  movement  of  the  Bp 
(op.  130)- 
AUa  dansa  ttdaca.   AUegro  attai. 


In  a  Bagatelle,  No.  3  of  op.  119,  he  uses  the 
term  in  French — '  A  l'allemande,'  but  in  this  case 
the  piece  has  more  affinity  to  the  presto  of  the 
sonatina  than  to  the  slower  movement  of  the 
dance.  All  three  are  in  G.  The  term  '  tedesca,' 
says  Rtilow,  has  reference  to  waltz  rhythm,  and 
invites  changes  of  time. — [See  Tedtschx.]  [6.] 
TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS  (Eng.  We  prate 
Thee,  0  God).  A  well-known  Hymn,  called  the 
Ambrosian  Hymn,  from  the  fact  that  the  poetry 
is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  S.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Augustine.  The  English  'version,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  to  be  found  even  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  appears  in  the  first  of  the 
English  Prayer-books  in  the  place  which  it  now 
occupies.  The  custom  of  singing  Te  Deum  on  great 
Ecclesiastical  Festivals,  and  occasions  of  special 
Thanksgiving,  has  for  many  centuries  been  uni- 
versal in  the  Western  Church ;  and  still  pre- 
vails, both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries. 


i — m—^± 

T»        D»  - 


And  this  circumstance,  even  more  than  the  sub- 
limity of  the  Poetry,  has  led  to  the  connection  of 
the  Hymn  with  music  of  almost  every  known 
School. 

The  antient  Melody  —  popularly  known  as 
the  '  Ambrosian  Te  Deum' — is  a  very  beautiful 
one,  and  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity ; 
though  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  old  as  the  Hymn 
itself,  nor  can  it  lay  any  chum  whatever  to  the 
title  by  which  it  is  popularly  designated,  since 
it  is  written  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian  Mode — i.e. 
in  Modes  III  and  IV  combined ;  an  extended 
Scale  of  very  much  later  date  than  that  used  by 
S.  Ambrose.  Numerous  versions  of  this  vener- 
able Melody  are  extant,  all  bearing  more  or  lets 
clear  traces  of  derivation  from  a  common  original 
which  appears  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  Whether 
or  not  this  original  was  in  the  pure  Mode  III  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty;  but  the 
older  versions  furnish  internal  evidence  enough 
to  lead  to  a  strong  conviction  that  this  was  the 
case,  though  we  possess  none  that  can  be  referred 
to  the  age  of  S.  Ambrose,  or  within  two  centuries 
of  it.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  the 
joined  comparative  view  of  the  opening 
of  some  of  the  earliest  known  versions. 

From  the  Dodccachordon  of  Ulareanus  (BasUIk,  1547)1 


1*U 


da  -  mm. 


Te 


Do  •  ml 


^  J 


-  i  -  u 


r»  -  trwn  cm 


The  traditional  Roman  Version,  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Ratlabon  Gradual 


i 


Da 


leu 


-<g- 
Te  Do 


ml 


nam    con  -  S 


oor. 


Early  Anglican  Version,  from  Marbecke's  '  Booke  of  Common  Prater  noted '  (London,  ij$c). 


In  all  these  cases,  the  music  to  the  verse  '  Te 
aeternum  Patrem  '  (' All  the  earth  doth  worship 
Thee ')  is  adapted,  with  very  little  change,  to  the 
succeeding  verses,  as  far  as  'Te  ergo  quaesumus ' 
('  We  therefore  pray  Thee'),  which  verse,  in  Ca- 

>  la  om  rene  only  does  thU  triad  paraphraae  omit  a  eharacter- 
tttta  exprateloo  la  tb«  ori«lnel-that  which  refer,  to  the  WW,  SoUi 
of  the  Xartm : 

'  Te  Mart  from  tamiUatmt  leodat  eiercltus.' 
'  The  Doble  ermj  of  Martrri  praUc  Thee.' 
The  mm  or  the  trn.ile.tor  1*  not  known. 


tholic  countries,  is  sung  kneeling.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  phrase  adapted  to  the 
word  'Sanctus'  ('Holy'),  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Melody.1 
As  far,  then,  as  the  verse  'Te  ergo  quesumus* 
inclusive,  we  find  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
believing  that  the  Music  is  as  old  as  the  text ; 
for  it  nowhere  deviates  from  the  pure  Third 
Mode,  as  sung  by  S.Ambrose.    But,  at  the  next 

>  Marbecke.  bowerer.  mike*  toother  marked  chance  at '  Thou  arte 
the  K/m  ot  lilorje.' 
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verse,  'Sterna  fac '  ('Make  them  to  be  num- 
bered'), the  Melody  panes  into  the  Fourth  Mode, 


TE  DEUM. 

with  a  marked  allusion  to  the  Fourth  Gregorian 
Tone,  of  which  S.  Ambrose  knew  nothing. 


 1»  k»- 


fae  cum  Sane  -  ll>  Tu 

This  phrase,  therefore,  conclusively  proves, 
either  that  the  Utter  portion  of  the  Melody  ia  a 
comparatively  modern  addition  to  the  original 
form ;  or,  that  the  whole  is  of  much  later  date 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  We  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  first  supposition ;  but 
the  question  is  open  to  discussion  on  both  sides. 

The  beauty  of  the  old  Melody  has  led  to  its 
frequent  adoption  as  a  Canto  fcrmo  for  Poly- 
phonic Masses;  as  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  and 
^dxth  Masses — 'In  Te,  Domine,  speravi,'  for  5 
voices,  and  'Te  Deum  laudamus,'  for  6— in 
Palestrina's  Ninth  Book.  But  the  number  of 
Polyphonic  settings  is  less  than  that  of  many 
other  Hymns  of  far  inferior  interest.  The  reason 
of  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  the  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  the  Roman  States.  Every  peasant 
knows  it  by  heart ;  and,  from  time  immemorial, 
it  has  been  sung,  in  the  crowded  Roman  Churches, 
at  every  solemn  Thanksgiving  Service,  by  the 
people  of  tho  city,  and  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  Campagna,  with  a  fervour  which  would  have 
set  Polyphony  at  defiance.1  There  are,  however, 
some  very  beautiful  examples;  especially,  one 
by  Felice  Anerio,  printed  by  Proske,  in  vol  iv.  of 
'  Musica  Divina,'  from  a  MS.  in  the  Codex 
Altaemps.  Othobon.,  based  on  the  antient  Me- 
lody, and  treating  the  alternate  verses  only  of 
the  text — an  arrangement  which  would  allow 
the  people  to  take  a  fair  share  in  the  singing. 
The  '  Tertius  Tomus  Musici  opens '  of  Jakob 
Hand!  contains  another  very  fine  example,  in 
which  all  the  verses  are  set  for  two  Choirs,  which, 
however,  only  sing  alternately,  like  the  Decani 
and  Cantoris  sides  in  an  English  Cathedral. 

Our  own  Polyphonic  Composers  have  treated 
the  English  paraphrase,  in  many  instances,  very 
finely  indeed:  witness  the  settings  in  Tallis's 
and  Byrds  Services  in  the  Dorian  Mode,  in 
Farrant's  in  G  minor,  in  Orlando  Gibbons' s  in 
F  (Ionian  Mode  transposed),  and  many  others 
too  well  known  to  need  specification.  That  these 
fine  compositions  Bhoulu  have  given  place  to 
others,  pertaining  to  a  School  worthily  repre- 
sented by  'Jackson  in  F,'  is  matter  for  very 
deep  regret.  We  may  hope  that  that  School 
is  at  last  extinct:  but,  even  now,  the  'Te 
Deum'  of  Tallis  is  far  less  frequently  heard, 
in  most  Cathedrals,  than  the  immeasurably  in- 
ferior '  Boyce  in  A ' — one  of  the  most  popular 
settings  in  existence.  The  number  of  settings, 
for  Cathedral  and  Parochial  use,  by  modern  Com- 
posers, past  and  present,  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  even  to  count  them.1 

■  An  exceedingly  corrupt  excerpt  from  the  Roman  vernlon— the 
rene  '  Te  externum  Patrem  '—has  long  been  popular  here,  a*  the 
■  (toman  Chant.'  In  all  probability  It  owe*  lu  Introduction  to  lhl< 
country  t»  the  teal  of  tome  traveller,  who  '  picked  It  op  by  ear.' 

J  A  fecund  »eum«  In  the  Dorian  mode,  and  a  third  In  F.  by  Tallta. 
both  for  1  voice.,  arc  unfortunately  Incomplete,  [See  p.  M.| 


In     glo  -  rl  -  a     no  -  me  -  ra    -     -  rt. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  third  method  of  treat- 
ment by  which  the  text  of  the  'Te  Deum'  has 
been  illustrated,  in  modern  times,  with  extra- 
ordinary success.    The  custom  of  singing  the 
Hymn  on  occasions  of  national  Thanksgiving 
naturally  led  to  the  composition  of  great  works, 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniments,  and  extended 
movements,  both  for  Solo  Voices  and  Chorus. 
Some  of  these  works  are  written  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  grand  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
the  finest  Oratorios;  while  others  are  remark- 
able for  special  effects  connected  with  the  par- 
ticular occasion  for  which  they  were  produced. 
Among  these  hut  must  be  classed  the  Compo- 
sitions for  many  Choirs,  with  Organ  and  Orches- 
tral Accompaniments,  by  Benevoli,  and  other 
Italian  Masters  of  the  17  th  century,  which  were 
composed  for  special  Festivals,  and  never  after- 
wards permitted  to  see  the  light.    Sarti  wrote 
a  '  Te  Deum 1  to  Russian  text,  by  command  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II,  in  celebration  of 
Prince  Potemkin's  victory  at  Otchakous,  in  which 
he  introduced  fireworks  and  cannon.  Notwith- 
standing this  extreme  measure,  the  work  is  a 
fine  one ;  but  far  inferior  to  that  composed  by 
Graun,  in  1756,  by  command  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Prague, 
and  first  performed  at  Charlottenburg,  in  176a, 
at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.    This  is 
unquestionably  the  most  celebrated  'Te  Deum' 
ever  composed  on  the  Continent;  and  also  one 
of  the  finest.    Among  modern  Continental  set- 
tings, the  most  remarkablo  is  that  by  Berlioz, 
for  two  Choirs,  with  Orchestra  and  Organ  ob- 
bligato,  of  which  he  says  that  the  Finale,  from 
'Judex  crederis,'  is  'without  doubt  his  grandest 
production.'  Of  this  work  (op.  22)  nothing  is  yet 
known  in  England ;  but  it  was  performed  at  Bor- 
deaux, Dec.  14, 1883.  Cherubini,  in  early  youth, 
wrote  a  Te  Deum,  the  MS.  of  which  is  lost ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  his  official  duties  at  the  French 
Court  never  led  him  to  reset  the  Hyma. 

But  the  grandest  Festal  settings  of  the  '  Te 
Deum '  have  been  composed  in  England.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  that  written  by  Purcell 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694 ;  a  work  which  must 
at  least  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the  School  of  the  Restoration,  if  it  be  not, 
indeed,  the  very  finest  production  of  that  bril- 
liant period.  As  this  work  has  already  been 
described  in  our  account  of  that  School,*  it  ia 
unnecessary  again  to  analyse  it  here.  It  is.  how- 
ever, remarkable,  not  only  as  the  first  English 
'Te  Deum'  with  Orchestral  Accompaniments; 
but  also  as  having  stimulated  other  English  Com- 
posers to  the  production  of  similar  works.  In 
1695,  Dr.  Blow  wrote  a  '  Te  Deum,'  with  Accom- 
paniments for  2  Violins,  2  Trumpets, 


>  See  »oU  HI.  pp. 
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the  exact  Orchestra  employed  by  Purcell ;  and,  not 
long  afterwards,  Dr.  Croft  produced  another  work 
of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the  same  Instrument*. 

The  next  advance  was  a  very  important  one. 
The  first  Sacred  Music  which  Handel  com- 
posed to  English  words  w;u»  the  '  Utrecht  Te 
Deum,'  the  MS.  of  which  is  dated  Jan.  14, 1 71 2.1 
Up  to  this  time,  PurcelTs  Te  Deum  had  been 
annually  performed,  at  S.  Paul's,  fur  the  benefit 
of  the  'Sons  of  the  Clergy.'  To  assert  that 
Handel's  Te  Deum  in  any  way  resembles  it 
would  be  absurd  :  but  both  manifest  too  close  an 
affinity  with  the  English  School  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility  of  their  reference  to  any  other ;  and,  both 
naturally  fall  into  the  same  general  form,  which 
form  Handel  must  necessarily  have  learned  in  this 
country,  and  most  probably  really  did  learn  from 
Purcell  whose  English  Te  Deum  was  then  the 
finest  in  existence.  The  points  in  which  the 
two  works  show  their  kinship,  are,  the  massive 
solidity  of  their  construction;  the  grave  de- 
votional spirit  which  pervades  them,  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  the  freedom  of  their  Subjects, 
in  which  the  sombre  gravity  of  true  Ecclesiastical 
Melody  is  treated  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  a 
Volkslied.  The  third — the  truly  national  char- 
and  the  common  property  of  all  our 
English  Composers — was,  in  Purcell's  case, 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  vein  of  National  Melody  of  which 
we  are  all  so  justly  proud ;  while,  in  Handel's, 
we  can  only  explain  it  as  the  consequence  of  a 
power  of  assimilation  which  not  only  enabled 
him  to  make  common  cause  with  the  School  of 
his  adoption,  but  to  make  himself  one  with  it. 
The  points  in  which  the  two  compositions  most 
prominently  differ  are,  the  more  gigantic  scale 
of  the  later  work,  and  the  fuller  development  of  its 
Subjects.  In  oontrapuntal  resources,  the  Utrecht 
Te  Deum  is  even  richer  than  that  with  which 
Handel  celebrated  the  Battle  of  Dettingen, 
fought  June  27,  1743;  though  the  magnificent 
Fanfare  of  Trumpets  and  Drums  which  intro- 
duces the  opening  Chorus  of  the  latter,  surpasses 
anything  ever  written  to  express  the  Thanks- 
giving of  a  whole  Nation  for  a  glorious  victory.1 
The  Dettingen  Te  Deum  represents  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  festal  treatment  to  which 
the  Ambrosian  Hymn  has  hitherto  been  sub- 
jected. A  fine  modern  English  setting  is  Sul- 
livan's, for  Solos,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  com- 
p<tted  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
more  recent  one  is  Macfarren's  (1 884).  [W.S.R.] 
TELEMANN,  Oeoeo  Philipp,  German  com- 
puter, son  of  a  clergyman,  born  at  Magdeburg 
March  14,  1681,  and  educated  there  and  at 
Hildt-sheim.  He  received  no  regular  musical 
training,  but  by  diligently  studying  the  scores 
of  the  great  masters — he  mentions  in  particular 
Lully  and  Campra  —  made  himself  master  of 
the  science  of  music.    In  1700  he  went  to  the 

I  Old  Style:  representing  Jin.  Is,  1713.  accord  Log  to  oar  present 
mcde  of  reckoning. 

i  For  an  account  of  the  curloaa  work  which,  of  late  rear*.  ha>  been 
•o  frequently  quoted  to  connection  with  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  we 
rto 


university  of  Leipzig,  and  while  carrying  on  his 
studies  in  languages  and  science,  became  organist 
of  the  Neukirche,  and  founded  a  society  among 
the  students,  called  '  Collegium  musicum.'  In 
1 704  he  became  Capellmeister  to  a  Prince  Prom- 
nitz  at  Sorau,  in  1 708  Concertmeister,  and  then 
Capellmeister,  at  Eisenach,  and,  still  retaining 
this  post,  became  Musik director  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  of  a  society  called  '  Frau- 
enstein'  at  Frankfort  in  1 71 1,  and  also  Capell- 
meister to  the  Prince  of  Bayreuth.  In  1721  he 
was  appointed  Cantor  of  the  Johanneum,  and 
Musikdirector  of  the  principal  church  at  Ham- 
burg, posts  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He 
made  good  musical  use  of  repeated  tours  to 
Berlin,  and  other  places  of  musical  repute,  and 
his  style  was  permanently  affected  by  a  visit  of 
some  length  to  Paris  in  1737,  when  he  became 
strongly  imbued  with  French  ideas  and  taste. 
He  died  June  35,  1767. 

Telemann,  like  his  contemporaries  Matheson 
and  Keiser,  is  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
Hamburg  school  in  its  prime  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1 8th  century.  In  his  own  day  he  was 
placed  with  Hasse  and  Graun  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank,  but  the  verdict  of  posterity  has 
been  less  favourable.  With  all  his  undoubted 
ability  he  originated  nothing,  but  was  content 
to  follow  the  tracks  laid  down  by  the  old  con- 
trapuntal school  of  organists,  whose  ideas  and 
forms  he  adopted  without  change.  His  fertility 
was  so  marvellous  that  he  could  not  even  reckon 
up  his  own  compositions;  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  ever  equalled  in  this  respect. 
He  was  a  highly-skilled  contrapuntist,  and  had, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  great  productive- 
ness, a  technical  mastery  of  all  the  received  forms 
of  composition.  Handel,  who  knew  him  well, 
said  that  he  could  write  a  motet  in  8  parts 
as  easily  as  any  one  else  could  write  a  letter, 
and  Schumann  quotes  an  expression  of  his  to 
the  effect  that  'a  proper  composer  should  be 
able  to  set  a  placard  to  'music':  but  these 
advantages  were  neutralised  by  his  lack  of  any 
earnest  ideal,  and  by  a  fatal  facility  naturally 
inclined  to  superficiality.  He  was  over-addicted, 
even  for  his  own  day,  to  realism;  this,  though 
occasionally  effective,  especially  in  recitatives, 
concentrates  the  attention  on  mere  externals, 
and  is  opposed  to  all  depth  of  expression, 
consequently  to  true  art.  His  shortcomings 
most  patent  in  his  church  works,  which  are  of 
greater  historical  importance  than  his  operas  and 
other  music.  The  shallowness  of  the  church- 
music  of  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  Telemann's  influence,  al- 
though that  was  the  very  branch  of  composition 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  everything  in  his 
favour— position,  authority,  and  industry.  But 
the  mixture  of  conventional  counterpoint  with 
Italian  opera  air,  which  constituted  his  style, 
was  not  calculated  to  conceal  the  absence  of  any 
true  and  dignified  ideal  of  church  music  And 
yet  he  composed  12  complete  sets  of  services 

Scarifies.'  11.  236.  Compare  Rameau'i  Qa  on  me 
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for  the  year,  44  Passions,  many  oratorios,  in- 
numerable cantatas  and  psalms,  32  services  for 
the  installation  of  Hamburg  clergy,  33  pieces 
called  'Capitans-musik,'  20  ordination  and  anni- 
versary services,  12  funeral,  and  14  wedding  ser- 
vices— all  consisting  of  many  numbers  each.  Of 
his  grand  oratorios  several  were  widely  known 
and  performed,  even  after  his  death,  especially  a 
'  Passion'  to  the  well-known  words  of  Brockes  of 
Hamburg  ( 1 716) ;  another,  in  3  parts  and  9 
scenes,  to  words  selected  by  himself  from  the 
Gospels  (his  best-known  work) ;  « Der  Tag  des 
Gerichte •  Die  Tageszeiten '  (from  Zechariah) ; 
and  the  'Tod  Jesu'  and  the  ' Auferstehung 
Christi,'  both  by  Ramler  (1730  and  1757).  To 
these  must  be  added  40  operas  for  Hamburg, 
Eisenach,  and  Bayreuth,  and  an  enormous  mass 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  all  kinds, 
including  no  less  than  600  overtures  in  the 
French  style.  Many  of  his  compositions  were 
published,  and  be  even  found  time  to  engrave 
several  himself;  Gerber  ('Lexicon,'  ii.  631)  gives 
a  catalogue.  He  also  wrote  an  autobiography, 
printed  in  Matheson's  '  Ehrenpforte '  and  '  Gen- 
eralbass-schule  *  (1731,  p.  168).  A  fine  chorus 
for  2  choirs  is  given  in  Rochlitz's  Sammlung,  and 
Hullah's  Vocal  Scores.  Others  will  be  found  in 
Winterfeld,  and  in  a  collection — 'Beitrag  zur 
Kirchenmusik' — published  by  Breitkopf.  Organ 
fugues  have  been  printed  in  Korner's  *  Orgel 
Virtuos.'  Very  valuable  examinations  of  his 
Church-Cantatas,  and  comparisons  between  them 
and  those  of  Bach,  will  be  found  in  Spitta's 
'  Bach '  (Transl.  i.  490  etc.)  [A.M.] 

TELLEFSEN,  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  a 
Norwegian  musician,  born  at  Drontbjem  Nov.  26, 
1823,  And  probably  named  after  the  well-known 
M.P.  for  North  Devon,  who  was  much  in  the  habit  . 
of  travelling  in  Norway — was  a  pupil  of  Chopin,  1 
and  first  came  to  England  with  his  master  in  1 
1848.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  this 
country,  had  many  pupils,  and  used  to  give  con- 
certs, at  one  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt.  He  edited  a  collection  of 
Chopin's  PF.  works  (Paris,  Richault),  and  was 
interesting  chiefly  from  his  intimate  connexion 
with  that  remarkable  composer  and  player, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  playing 
was  a  good  representation  of  Chopin's.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  Oct.  1874.  [G.] 

TELL-TALE.  A  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  giving  information  to  an  organ- 
blower  (and  sometimes  also  to  an  organist)  as 
to  the  amount  of  wind  contained  in  the  bellows. 
A  piece  of  string  is  fixed  by  one  end  to  the 
top  board  of  the  bellows  and  carried  over  a  pul- 
ley; a  small  metal  weight  is  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  string.  As  the  bellowB  rise 
the  weight  descends,  as  they  sink  the  weight  1 
ascends ;  and  the  words '  Full '  and  '  Empty '  mark  1 
the  limits  of  the  journey  down  and  up.  [J.S.] 

TEMPERAMENT  (Fr.  Temperament ;  Ger.  | 
Tanperatur ;  comp.  Ital.  temperare,  to  tune)  is 
the  name  given  to  various  methods  of  Tomiso,  ] 
in  which  certain  of  the  consonant  intervals, 


chiefly  the  Fifth  and  Major  Third,  are  inten- 
tionally made  more  or  less  false  or  imperfect ; 
that  is  to  say,  either  sharper  or  flatter  than 
exact  consonance  would  require.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  consonant  intervals  are  made  per- 
fectly smooth  and  pure,  so  a*  to  give  no  Beats 
(see  Appendix),  the  tuning  is  then  called  Just 
Intonation. 

When  a  piece  of  music  containing  much 
change  of  key  is  executed  in  just  intonation,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  notes  employed  in  each 
Octave  is  considerable,  and  that  the  difference 
of  pitch  between  them  is,  in  many  cases,  com- 
paratively minute.  Yet,  however  great  the 
number  of  notes  may  be,  and  however  small 
the  intervals  which  separate  them,  all  these 
notes  can  be  correctly  produced  by  the  voice ; 
as  they  may  be  derived  from  a  few  elementary 
intervals,  namely  the  Octave,  Fifth,  Major 
Third,  and  Harmonic  Seventh.1  Instruments 
like  the  violin  and  the  trombone  are  also  suit- 
able for  the  employment  of  just  intonation  ; 
because,  in  these  cases,  the  player  can  modify 
the  pitch  of  each  note  at  pleasure,  being  guided 
by  his  sense  of  key-relation.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  instruments  whose  tones  are  fixed, 
such  as  the  pianoforte,  organ,  and  harmonium. 
Here  the  precise  pitch  of  each  note  does  not 
depend  on  the  player,  but  is  settled  for  him 
beforehand  by  the  tuner.  Hence,  in  these  in- 
struments, the  number  of  notes  per  Octave  is 
limited,  and  cannot  furnish  all  the  varieties  of 
pitch  required  in  just  intonation.  A  few  scales 
may,  indeed,  be  tuned  perfectly ;  but  if  so,  cer- 
tain notes  which  belong  to  other  scales  will  be 
missing.  Compromise  then  becomes  a  mechani- 
cal necessity ;  and  it  is  found  that  by  putting 
most  of  the  consonant  intervals,  except  the  Oc- 
tave, slightly  out  of  tune,  the  number  of  notes 
required  in  modulation  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced, without  too  much  offence  to  the  ear. 
This  mode  of  tuning  is  called  Temperament, 
and  is  now  usually  applied  to  all  instruments 
with  fixed  tones.  And  although  voices,  violins, 
and  trombones  naturally  have  no  need  of  tem- 
perament, they  must  all  conform  to  the  intona- 
tion of  any  tempered  instrument  which  is  played 
in  concert  with  them. 

We  shall  omit  from  the  present  article  all  re- 
ference to  the  arithmetical  treatment  of  tempera- 
ment, and  Bimply  deal  with  its  physical  and 
audible  effects.  We  shall  describe  the  means 
by  which  any  student  may  obtain  for  himself 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  point 
out  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  such  know- 
ledge will  probably  lead  him.2  The  first  and 
most  important  thing  is  to  learn  by  experience  the 
effect  of  temperament  on  the  quality  of  musical 
chords.   To  carry  out  this  study  properly  it  is  ne- 

1  Some  theorllU  eidude  the  Utrmonlc  Seventh  from  the  Hit  of 
elemental?  lutentls.  but  It  li  often  heard  lu  unaccompanied  vocal 
harmony.  See  below,  p.  77  a. 

J  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  lubjecl  more  Id  detail  mar  consult  :— 
(I  >  Bosanquet.  '  Klemeutary  Treatise  on  Musical  Interval!  aitd  Tetn- 
perameot'  (Macmillau):  CI)  Uelmholtx. 'Seiitattuni  of  Tone.' chap- 
ten  ilv.  to  ivIL  ;  and  Ellis's  Appeodii  xli.  sections  A  to  U.  tobies  I.  to 
Tl. :  (3  rerronel  Thompson.  On  I  he  Principles  and  1'ractlce  of  Just 
IntoualioD  :  t«)  Wooll.ouse.  •  Kseajr  on  Musical  tutorials-' 
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to  hare  an  instrument  which  is  capable  of 
producing  all  the  combinations  of  notes  used  in 
harmony,  of  sustaining  the  sound  as  long  an  may 
be  desired,  and  of  distinguishing  clearly  between 
just  and  tempered  intonation.  These  conditions 
are  not  fulfilled  by  the  pianoforte ;  for,  owing  to 
the  soft  quality  of  its  tones,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  they  die  away,  it  does  not  make  the 
effects  of  temperament  acutely  felt.  The  organ 
is  more  useful  for  the  purpose,  since  its  full  and 
sustained  tones,  especially  in  the  reed  stops,  en- 
able the  ear  to  perceive  differences  of  tuning 
with  greater  facility.  The  harmonium  is  superior 
even  to  the  organ  for  illustrating  errors  of  in- 
tonation, being  less  troublesome  to  tune  and  less 
liable  to  alter  in  pitch  from  variation  of  tempera- 
ture or  lapse  of  time. 

By  playing  a  few  chords  on  an  ordinary  har- 
monium and  listening  carefully  to  the  effect,  the 
student  will  perceive  that  in  the  usual  mode  of 
tuning,  called  Equal  Temperament,  only  one 
consonant  interval  has  a  smooth  and  continuous 
sound,  namely  the  Octave.  All  the  others  are  in- 
terrupted by  beal$,  that  is  to  say,  by  regularly 
recurring  throbs  or  pulsations,  which  mark  the 
deviation  from  exact  consonance.  For  example, 
the  Fifth  and  Fourth,  as  at  (z),  are  each  made 
to  give  about  one  beat  per  second.  This  error 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worth  notice,  but  in 
the  Thirds  and  Sixths  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  Major  Third,  as  at  (y),  gives  nearly  twelve 
beats  per  second :  these  are  rather  strong  and  dis- 
tinct, and  become  still  harsher  if  the  interval 
is  extended  to  a  Tenth  or  a  Seventeenth.  The 
Major  Sixth,  aB  at  (z),  gives  about  ten  beats  per 
second,  which  are  so  violent,  that  this  interval 
in  its  tempered  form  barely  escapes  being  reckoned 
as  a  dissonance. 

W  (T)  (») 


The  Difference-Tones  resulting  from  these  tem- 
pered chords  are  also  thrown  very  much  out  of 
tune,  and,  even  when  too  far  apart  to  beat,  still 
produce  a  du<agrecable  effect,  especially  on  the 
organ  and  the  harmonium.  [Resultant  Tones.] 
The  degree  of  harshness  arising  from  this  source 
varies  with  the  distribution  of  the  notes;  the 
worst  results  being  produced  by  chords  of  the 
following  types — 

^  _~  


i 

By  playing  these  examples,  the  student  will 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  alteration  which  chords 
undergo  in  equal  temperament.  To  understand 
it  thoroughly,  he  should  try  the  following  simple 
experiment.  'Take  an  ordinary  harmonium  and 
tune  two  chords  perfect  on  it.  One  is  scarcely 
enough  for  comparison.  To  tune  the  triad  of 
C  major,  first  raise  the  6  n  very  little,  by  scraping 
the  end  of  the  reed,  till  the  Fifth,  C— G,  is  dead 
in  tune.    Then  flatten  the  Third  E,  by  scraping 


the  shank,  till  the  triad  C — E — G  is  dead  in 
tune.  Then  flatten  F  till  F— C  is  perfect,  and 
A  till  F — A — C  is  perfect.  The  notes  used  are 
easily  restored  by  tuning  to  their  Octaves. 
The  pure  chords  obtained  by  the  above  process 
offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to  any  other  chords 
on  the  instrument.'1  It  is  only  by  making  one- 
self practically  familiar  with  these  facts,  that  the 
nature  of  temperament  can  be  clearly  understood, 
and  its  effects  in  the  orchestra  or  in  accompanied 
singing,  properly  appreciated. 

Against  its  defects,  equal  temperament  has 
one  great  advantage  which  specially  adapts  it  to 
instruments  with  fixed  tones,  namely  its  extreme 
simplicity  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  It 
is  the  only  system  of  tuning  which  is  complete 
with  twelve  notes  to  the  Octave.  This  result  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  If  we  start 
from  any  note  on  the  keyboard  (say  Gb),  and 
proceed  along  a  series  of  twelve  (tempered)  Fifths 
upwards  and  seven  Octaves  downwards,  thus— 


5  0^"  7 

we  come  to  a  note  (Ff )  identical  with  our  original 
one  (Gb).  But  this  identity  is  only  arrived  at 
by  each  Fifth  being  tuned  somewhat  too  flat  for 
exact  consonance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Fifths 
were  tuned  perfect,  the  last  note  of  the  series 
(Ff )  would  be  sharper  than  the  first  note  (Gb) 
by  a  small  interval  called  the  'Comma  of  Pytha- 
goras,' which  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  Semitone. 
Hence  in  equal  temperament,  each  Fifth  ought 
to  be  made  flat  by  one-twelfth  of  this  Comma ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
practically,  and  the  error  is  always  found  to  be 
greater  in  some  Fifths  than  in  others.  If  the 
theoretic  conditions  which  the  name  'equal 
temperament'  implies,  could  be  realised  in  the 
tuning  of  instruments,  the  Octave  would  be 
equally  divided  into  twelve  Semitones,  six  Tones, 
or  three  Major  Thirds.  Perfect  accuracy,  in- 
deed, is  impossible  even  with  the  best-trained 
ears,  but  the  following  rule,  given  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
is  much  less  variable  in  its  results  than  the  or- 
dinary process  of  guesswork.  It  is  this : — '  make 
all  the  Fifths  which  lie  entirely  within  the 
Octave  middle  d  to  treble  o"  beat  once  per  second . 
and  make  those  which  have  their  upper  notes 
above  treble  c"  beat  three  times  in  two  seconds. 
Keeping  the  Fifth  treble  /'  and  treble  a"  to  tho 
last,  it  should  beat  once  in  between  one  and  two 
seconds.' 1  In  ordinary  practice,  however,  much 
rougher  approximations  are  found  sufficient. 

The  present  system  of  tuning,  by  equal  tem- 
perament, was  introduced  into  England  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date.    In  1854  organs 
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built  and  tuned  by  thia  method  were  aent  out 
for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Gray  &  Davison, 
Walker,  and  Willis.  1854  is  therefore  the  date 
of  its  definite  adoption  as  the  trade  usage  in 
England.  There  was  no  equally  tempered  organ 
of  English  make  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 85 1 ; 
and  before  that  time  the  present  system  appears 
to  have  been  only  used  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
as  in  the  organ  of  S.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  which  was  retuned  in  1842.  For  the 
pianoforte  equal  temperament  came  into  use 
somewhat  earlier  than  for  the  organ.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  works  of  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  about  1846.  In  France  the  change  had 
already  taken  place,  for  M.  Aristide  Cavaill6- 
Coll  states  that  since  1835  he  has  consistently 
laboured  to  carry  out  the  equal  principle  in  the 
tuning  of  his  organs.1  What  little  is  known  of 
the  history  of  temperament  in  Germany,  seems 
to  show  that  the  new  tuning  was  employed  there 
at  a  still  earlier  date,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  equally  tuned  organs  had  not 
become  general  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mozart 
(died  1791)-  Emanuel  Bach  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  musician  who  advocated  in  a  prominent 
manner  the  adoption  of  equal  temperament, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  unusual  in 
his  day.'  His  father  is  also  said  to  have  en- 
ployed  this  system  on  his  own  clavichord  and 
harpsichord :  but  even  his  authority  was  not 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  his  contemporary 
Silbermann,  the  famous  organ-builder  (1683- 
1753)-  An  earlier  builder,  Schnitger,  ia  said  to 
have  used  something  approaching  it  in  the  organ 
built  by  him  about  1688-93,  in  the  S.  Jacobi 
Church  at  Hamburg.  Before  that  time  the  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  had  hardly  more  than  a 
theoretic  existence  in  Europe.' 

The  mode  of  tuning  which  prevailed  before 
the  introduction  of  equal  temperament,  is  called 
the  Meantone  System.4  It  has  hardly  yet  died 
out  in  England,  for  it  may  still  be  heard  on 
a  few  organs  in  country  churches.  According 
to  Don  B.  Yniguez.  organist  of  Seville  Cathedral, 
the  meantone  system  is  generally  maintained  on 
Spanish  organs,  oven  at  the  present  day.1  Till 
about  a  century  ago,  this  tuning,  or  a  closely 
allied  variety,  was  almost  universally  employed, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
invented  by  the  Spanish  musician  Salinas,  who 
was  born  at  Burgos  in  15 13,  lived  for  many 
years  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Salamanca  in  1590.* 
On  account  of  its  historical  interest,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic  merits,  the  meantone  system  requires 
a  Bhort  explanation.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
take  equal  temperament  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, and  to  measure  the  meantone  intervals 
by  the  number  of  equal  Semitones  they  contain. 

1  Kill*.  In  •  Jf»ture'  for  Aug.  H.  W7*.  p.  S3. 

>  0.  r.  K.  Bar*,  '  Vrnuch  Ober  die  wahre  Art  daa  Clarler  rn 
•platen.  Btolellunt  Met.  14  ;  pubUibed  17SS. 

>  Kllb. '  Htotorr  or  Moalcal  Pitch.'  In  Journal  of  Soeletj  of  Art*. 
March  S  tad  April  X  MO,  and  Jan.  7.  MM.  From  tbew  Ttlu&bW 
pepen  man?  of  the  fact*  tfren  to  th«  text  hare  bean  derlrad. 

•  Otlterwtee  Myotonic  ;  *o  called  becauee  In  thl*  tuning  the  Too* 
to  a  wuam  t»t«wn  the  Major  and  the  Minor  Tone*  of  Juat  Intonation  ; 
or  half  a  Major  Third.  See  p.  79b. 

»  The  Intention  of  thl*  temperament  haa  alto  been  attributed  to 
Zarllno  and  lo  Guido  d'Areuo. 


The  relations  of  the  two  systems  may  therefore 
be  described  as  follows. 

If  we  start  from  say  D  on  the  keyboard, 
and  proceed  along  a  series  of  four  equal  tempera- 
ment Fifths  upward*  and  two  Octaves  down- 
wards, thus — 

we  arrive  at  a  note  (Ff)  which  we  employ  as 
the  Major  Third  of  our  original  note  (D).  This 
tempered  interval  (D — Ff )  is  too  sharp  for  ex- 
act consonance  by  nearly  one-seventh  of  a  Semi- 
tone ;  but  if  we  make  these  Fifths  flatter  than 
they  would  be  in  equal  temperament,  then  the 
interval  D — Ff  will  approach  the  perfect  Major 
Third.  We  may  thus  obtain  a  number  of  systems 
of  tuning  according  to  the  precise  amount  of 
flattening  we  choose  to  assign  to  the  Fifth.  Of 
this  class  the  most  important  is  the  Meantone 
System,  which  is  tuned  according  to  the  following 
rule.  First,  make  the  Major  Third  (say  D — Ff ) 
perfect;  then  make  all  the  intermediate  Fifths 
(D— A— E-B-Ff )  equally  flat  by  trial.  After 
a  little  practice  this  can  be  done  by  mere  estima- 
tion of  the  ear ;  but  if  very  accurate  results  are 
desired,  the  following  method  may  be  used.  A 
set  of  tuning  forks  should  be  made  (say  at  French 
pitch)  giving  d  -  360.2,  g*  -  389-1,  d'  -  390.9, 
a'  —  435  vibrations  per  second.  The  notes  c,  g, 
of,  a',  of  the  instrument  should  be  tuned  in  unison 
with  the  forks,  and  all  other  notes  can  be  ob- 
tained by  perfect  Major  Thirds  and  perfect 
Octaves  above  or  below  these. 

There  is  one  difficulty  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  meantone  system,  namely  that  it  requires 
more  than  twelve  notes  to  the  Octave,  in  order 
to  enable  the  player  to  modulate  into  any  given 
key.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  system ; 
for  as  twelve  meantone  Fifths  fall  short  of  seven 
Octaves,  the  same  sound  cannot  serve  both  for 
Gb  and  for  Ff .  Hence  if  we  tune  the  following 
series  of  meantone  Fifths 

Eb-Bb-F-C-G-D-A-E-B-Ff-Cf-Gf 
on  the  piano,  or  on  any  other  instrument  with 
twelve  notes  to  the  Octave,  we  shall  have  only 
six  Major  scales  (Bb,  F,  C,  G,  D,  A),  and  three 
Minor  scales  (G,  D,  A).  When  the  remoter  keys 
are  required,  the  player  has  to  strike  Gf  instead 
of  Ab,  or  Eb  instead  of  Df,  producing  an  intoler- 
able  effect.  For  in  the  meantone  system  the  in- 
terval Gf — Eb  is  sharper  than  the  perfect  Fifth 
by  nearly  one-third  of  a  Semitone,  and  the  four 
intervals  B— Eb,  Ff  — Bb,  Cf— F,  Gf—  C,  are 
each  sharper  than  the  perfect  Major  Tlurd  by 
more  than  three-fifths  of  a  Semitone.  The 
extreme  roughness  of  these  chords  caused  them 
to  be  compared  to  the  howling  of  wolves. 
[Wolf.] 

To  get  rid  of  the  4  wolves '  many  plans  wen 
tried.  For  instance,  the  Gf  was  sometimes  raised 
till  it  stood  half-way  between  G  and  A ;  but  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory,  for  the  error  thus 
avoided  in  one  place  had  to  be  distributed  else- 
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where.  This  was  called  the  method  of  Unequal 
Temperament,  in  which  the  notes  played  by  the 
white  keya  were  left  in  the  meantone  system, 
while  the  error  was  accumulated  on  those  played 
by  the  black  keys.  The  more  usual  scales  were 
thus  kept  tolerably  in  tune,  while  the  remote 
ones  were  all  more  or  less  false.  Such  a  make- 
shift as  this  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed, 
and  the  only  purpose  it  served  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  adoption  of  equal  temperament. 

The  meantone  system  is  sometimes  described 
as  an  'unequal  temperament,'  but  wrongly,  since 
in  it  the  so-called  'good  keys'  are  all  equally 
good  ;  the  '  bad  keys '  are  simply  those  for  which 
the  necessary  notes  do  not  exist  when  the  system 
is  limited  to  twelve  notes  per  Octave.  The  de- 
fect therefore  lies  not  in  the  system  itself,  but  in 
its  application,  and  the  only  legitimate  remedy 
is  to  increase  tho  number  of  notes,  and  so  pro- 
vide a  more  extended  series  of  Fifths.  This  was 
well  understood  from  the  first,  for  we  find  that 
as  early  as  the  1 6th  century  many  organs  were 
constructed  with  extra  notes.1  Salinas  tells  us 
that  he  had  himself  played  on  one  in  the  Domi- 
nican Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence.  Similar  improvements  were  attempted 
in  England.  In  the  deed  of  sale  of  the  organ 
built  by  Father  Smith  in  1682-3  for  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
additional  notes,  which  were  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — two  of  the  black  keys  were 
divided  crosswise;  the  front  halves,  which  were 
of  the  usual  height,  playing  Gf  and  Eb  ;  the  back 
ones,  which  rose  above  them,  A  b  and  Df .  About 
1865,  this  organ  was  tuned  for  the  first  time 
in  equal  temperament,  but  the  extra  keys  were 
not  removed  till  1878.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  designing  another  organ  of  Father 
Smith's,  which  was  built  for  Durham  Cathedral 
in  1684-5,  although  the  additional  notes  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  actually  supplied  till  1691.' 
A  different  but  equally  ingenious  plan  of  con- 
trolling the  extra  notes  was  used  in  the  organ  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  London.*  Here  the  key- 
board was  of  the  ordinary  form,  without  any 
extra  keys ;  but  by  means  of  a  special  mechanism 
four  additional  notes,  Db,  Ab,  Dg,  Af ,  could  be 
substituted  at  pleasure  for  Cf,  Gf,  Eb,  Bb  of  the 
usual  series.  Close  to  the  draw-stops  on  either 
side  there  was  a  handle  or  lever  working  in  a 
horizontal  cutting,  and  having  three  places  of 
rest.  When  both  handles  were  in  the  mid 
position,  the  series  of  notes  was  the  same  as  on 
an  ordinary  instrument,  namely 

Eb-bb-F-C-G-D-A-E-B-Ff-Cj-Gl ; 
but  when  the  handles  on  both  sides  were  moved 
in  the  outward  direction,  the  Eb  and  Bb  pipes 
were  shut  off,  and  the  Df  and  Af  were  brought 
into  operation.    The  use  of  this  mechanism  waa 

>  The  ejrtra  notes  were  sometimes  called  'Quartertonea.'  nut  a  Terr 
writable  name,  since  a  Quartertone  U  not  a  sound,  but  an  interval, 
and  Um  Semitone  t*  not  divided  equally  la  the  mean  tune  system. 

!  See  toI.  II.  p.  BUS.  note. 

*  The  history  of  this  Instrument  has  been  carefully  Investigated 

by  Mr.  Alexander  1.  Ellia.  K.BA  The  facU  si  Ten  In  the  tert  were 
derived  by  him  from  a  MS.  note-book  made  b>-  Mr.  Leflter  'died 
IMt).  organist  of  8.  Katherlne't  (then  by  the  Tower),  and  lather  of 
the  singer  William  Linage..  [See  vol.  II.  p.  112.] 


afterwards  misunderstood ;  the  levers  were  nailed 
up  for  many  years,  and  at  last  removed  in  1848; 
but  the  tuning  remained  unaltered  till  1855, 
when  the  organ  itself  was  removed  and  a  new 
one  built  in  its  place.  The  history  of  the  old 
organ  just  described  is  of  special  interest,  as 
bearing  on  Handel's  position  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  temperament.  Unfortunately  all 
that  we  can  now  ascertain  on  the  subject  amounts 
to  this : — that  Handel  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Hospital ;  that  be  performed  on  it  at  the  opening 
ceremony  on  May  1,  1750  ;*  and  that  it  was  still 
in  existence  in  1785.'  We  first  hear  of  the  extra 
notes  in  1 799,*  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  original  instrument 
given  by  Handel  half  a  century  before.  Assuming 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  would  tend  to  Bhow 
that  the  great  composer  was  not  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  meantone  system,  but  of  remedy- 
ing the  defective  form  in  which  it  was  then 
employed.  His  example,  and  that  of  Father 
I  Smith,  found  few  imitators,  and  those  who  did 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  seem  often  to  have 
misunderstood  its  nature.7  The  difficulty  how- 
ever could  not  be  shirked  ;  for  the  development 
of  modern  music  brought  the  remote  keys  more 
and  more  into  common  use ;  and  as  instruments 
continued  to  be  made  with  only  twelve  notes  per 
Octave,  the  only  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
'  wolves '  was  to  adopt  equal  temperament. 

The  long  contest  between  the  different  systems 
of  tuning  having  practically  come  to  an  end,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate  what  we  have  gained 
or  lost  by  the  change.  The  chief  advantage  of 
equal  temperament  is  that  it  provides  keyed  in- 
struments with  unlimited  facility  of  modulation, 
and  places  them,  in  this  respect,  more  on  a  level 
with  the  voice,  violin  and  trombone.  It  has 
thus  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  style  of  com- 
position and  execution  suited  to  the  pianoforte. 
It  iB  the  only  system  of  intonation  which,  in 
concerted  music,  can  be  produced  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  on  every  kind  of  instrument. 
Its  deviations  from  exact  consonance,  though 
considerable,  can  be  concealed  by  means  of  unsus- 
tained  harmony,  rapid  movement,  and  soft  quality 
of  tone,  so  that  many  ears  never  perceive  them. 
By  constantly  listening  to  the  equally  tempered 
scale,  the  ear  may  be  brought  not  only  to  tolerate 
its  intervals,  but  to  prefer  them  to  those  of  any 
other  system,  at  least  as  far  as  melody  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  proved  capable  of  being  applied 
even  to  music  of  a  high  order,  and  its  adoption 

«  Brownlow, '  History  and  Object!  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,'  p.  78. 

f»  Burney, '  Sketch  of  the  llleof  Handel.'  p.  2S,  prefixed  to  '  Account 
of  the  Commemoration.* 

•  Bee  remark*  by  an  anonymous  writer  In  'The  European  M&gs- 
tlne.'  for  Feb.  179V.  who.  however,  states  (1)  that  the  organ  wllh  eitra 
notes  waa  not  given  by  Handel,  and  (2)  that  It  waa  built  under  the 

The  contradiction  between  this  writer  and  Burney  might  be  removed 
by  supposing  that  a  new  Instrument  waa  built  between  17*5  and  17w ; 
but  of  thli  we  have  no  record.  If  the  extra  note*  were  deigned  by 
Dr.  Smith.  It  mutt  have  been  before  17SR,  u  be  died  In  that  year, 
aged  7V.  In  1782  be  had  published  a  '  Postscript'  to  hla  treatise  on 
'  Harmonica,'  recommending  an  arrangement  of  »top«  by  which  a 
meantone  iertei  of  nineteen  note*  to  the  iletave  (l»r>  to  Vf$)  could 
be  played  wllh  the  ordinary  keyboard.  He  had  thi»  plan  carried 
out  In  a  harpsichord  constructed  by  Klrkman. 

i  See  account  of  Benatus  Harris's  Invention.  Hopkins.  "The  Organ." 
Id  Ultnbault't '  History  of  the  Organ.'  pp.  121,  121. 
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may  be  considered  an  artistic  success.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  change  has  been 
highly  advantageous.  It  has  enabled  the  maker 
of  the  pianoforte  or  the  organ  to  obviate  a 
serious  imperfection  without  disturbing  the  tra- 
ditional structure  of  the  instrument;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  alterations  both  in  the  internal 
mechanism  and  in  the  form  of  keyboard  would 
have  been  necessary  if  musicians  had  insisted 
that  the  '  wolves '  should  be  got  rid  of  without 
abolishing  the  old  tuning.  Trade  usage  will, 
therefore,  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  equal  tern* 
perament  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  mean  tone  system  can  only 
be  made  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  special  pur- 
poses. Still,  as  many  writers  have  pointed  out, 
such  a  limited  restoration  would  be  useful.  It 
would  enable  us  to  hear  the  music  of  the  earlier 
composers  as  they  heard  it  themselves.  The 
ecclesiastical  compositions  of  Bach,  and  all  the 
works  of  Handel  and  his  predecessors  as  far  back 
fis  the  1 6th  century,  were  written  for  the  mean- 
tone  system.  By  performing  them  in  equal  tem- 
perament we  fail  to  realise  the  original  intention. 
This  would  not  be  matter  for  regret  if  the  old 
music  were  improved  by  our  alteration;  but  such 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  tuning  in  which 
the  old  composers  worked  is  far  more  harmonious 
than  that  which  has  replaced  it.  This  much  is 
generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  do  notfavour 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  meantone  system. 
They  sometimes  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Se- 
bastian Bach,  and  quote  his  approval  of  equal 
temperament  as  a  reason  why  no  other  tuning 
should  be  used.  But  in  reality  very  little  is  cer- 
tainly known  of  Bach's  relations  to  the  subject. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  accustomed  to  tune  his 
own  clavichord  and  harpsichord  equally,  though 
the  organ  still  remained  in  the  meantone  system. 
This  statement  is  borne  out  by  internal  evidence. 
In  Bach's  organ  works  the  remoter  keys  are 
scarcely  ever  employed,  while  no  such  restrictions 
are  observable  in  his  works  for  the  clavichord. 
With  his  preference  for  a  wide  range  of  modula- 
tion he  would  naturally  find  the  limits  of  the 
old-fashioned  meantone  organ  irritating,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  that  he  would  have  fa- 
voured any  tuning  which  made  all  the  keys 
available.  He  would  doubtless  have  welcomed 
any  practical  method  of  extending  the  meantone 
system ;  but  to  provide  this  was  a  task  beyond 
the  inventive  capacity  of  that  age.  His  authority, 
then,  may  fairly  be  quoted  to  show  that  all  the 
keys  tnuBt  be  in  tune  to  the  same  degree ;  but 
this  condition  can  be  realised  by  many  other 
systems  besides  temperament  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  notes  is  provided  in  each  Octave. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  authority  alone,  we  might  quote  the  names  of 
many  musicians  of  last  century  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  both  kinds  of  temperament,  and 
whose  judgment  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Bach.  But  this  style  of  argument,  always  in- 
conclusive, will  appear  peculiarly  out  of  place 
when  we  consider  what  changes  music  has 
passed  through  since  Bach's  day.    That  the  de- 


fects of  equal  temperament  were  not  so  notice- 
able then  as  now,  may  be  attributed  both  to  the 
different  kind  of  instrument  and  the  different 
style  of  composition  which  have  since  been  de- 
veloped. The  clavichord  which  is  said  to  have 
been  an  especial  favourite  with  Bach,  was  cha- 
racterised by  a  much  softer  quality  of  tone,  and 
feebler  intensity,  than  the  modern  pianoforte.1 
Again,  composers  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
relied  for  effect  chiefly  on  vigorous  counterpoint 
or  skilful  imitation  between  the  various  melodic 
parts,  and  not  on  the  thick  chords  and  sustained 
harmonies  which  have  become  so  marked  a  fea- 
ture in  modern  music.  Owing  to  these  changed 
conditions  the  evils  of  temperament  are  greatly 
intensified  nowadays,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
remedy  has  become  imperative.  There  is  but  one 
direction  in  which  an  efficient  remedy  can  be 
found,  namely  in  the  use  of  some  more  har- 
monious form  of  intonation  than  that  which  at 
present  prevails.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  an 
instrument  on  which  the  improved  systems  of 
tuning  can  be  employed  in  an  adequate  manner, 
that  the  student  will  be  able  to  estimate  their 
value.  Such  an  instrument  we  will  now  proceed 

i  to  describe. 

If  we  wish  to  employ  any  other  system  of  tuning 
than  equal  temperament,  we  must  increase  the 
number  of  notes  per  Octave,  since  the  ordinary 
twelve  notes,  unless  tuned  equally,  are  useless  for 
anything  beyond  illustration  or  experiment.  The 
methods  used  by  Father  Smith  and  by  Handel  can- 
not be  followed  nowadays.  The  ordinary  keyboard 
is  already  so  u asymmetrical,  that  the  insertion 
of  a  few  additional  black  or  white  keys  would 
make  it  almost  unplayable ;  and  the  changing  of 
levers  would  be  a  troublesome  interruption  of 
the  performance.  The  only  way  to  bring  the 
improved  systems  of  temperament  within  the 
range  of  practical  music,  is  to  remodel  and 
simplify  the  keyboard.  This  has  been  done  in 
different  ways  by  several  inventors  of  late  years. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Musical  Association  of  Lon- 
don on  May  i,  1875,  an  organ  on  which  one  of 
the  stops  was  tuned  according  to  the  meantone 
system  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Bosan- 
quet,  of  S.  John's  College,  Oxford.  The  key- 
board of  this  instrument — which  is  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum — is  arranged  syin- 

I  metrically,  so  that  notes  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  always  make  the  same  musical 
interval.  There  are  twelve  finger  keys  in  the 
Octave,  of  which  seven  as  usual  are  white  and 
five  black.  The  distance  across  from  any  key 
to  its  Octave,  centre  to  centre,  is  six  inches  ; 
each  key  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
is  separated  on  either  side  from  the  next  key  by 

■  the  space  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.    As  the 

1  Octave  is  the  only  interval  in  which  all  systems 
of  intonation  agree,  keys  an  Octave  apart  are 
on  the  same  level  with  each  other.  Tho  rest 
of  the  keys  are  placed  at  various  points  higher 
or  lower  to  correspond  with  the  deviations  of 
the  pitch  of  their  notes  from  equal  temperament. 
Thus  the  6  key  is  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

1  Bonnquet.  'Temperunent,'  pp.  2S. ». 
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farther  back,  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  higher 
than  the  C.  The  D  key  recedes  and  rises  to  the 
same  extent  relatively  to  the  C,  and  bo  with 
the  rent.  After  twelve  Fifth*  we  come  to  the 
Bf  key,  and  find  it  three  inches  behind  and 
one  inch  above  the  C  from  which  we  started. 
This  oblique  arrangement  enables  us  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  notes  per  Octave  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  player.  At  the  same 
time  the  fingering  is  greatly  simplified,  for  any 
given  chord  or  Bcale  always  has  the  same  form 
under  the  hand,  at  whatever  actual  pitch  it  may 
be  played.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  decide  before- 
hand on  the  exact  key- relationship  of  the  passage, 
as  it  will  be  played  in  the  same  manner,  what- 
ever view  may  be  taken  of  its  analysis.  The 
advantage  of  having  thus  to  learn  only  one  style 
of  fingering  for  the  Major  scale,  instead  of  twelve 
different  styles,  as  on  the  ordinary  keyboard,  is 
self-evident.  Chromatic  notes  are  played  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rule : — put  the  finger  up  for 
a  sharp  and  down  for  a  flat.  This  results  from 
the  principle  on  which  the  keyboard  is  arranged, 
the  higher  keys  corresponding  to  notes  which 
are  reached  by  an  upward  series  of  Fifths,  and 
the  lower  keys  to  notes  reached  by  a  downward 
series.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  positions 
of  the  notes  on  the  keyboard  when  applied  to  the 
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55.]  On  the  new  keyboard  the  fingering  is  of 
the  simplest  possible  character,  and  permits  the 
attainment  of  any  required  rate  of  speed.  All 
desirable  combinations  lie  within  easy  grasp; 
related  notes  beinrj  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
To  prove  that  ordinary  music  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  mean  tone  organ,  Mr.  Bosanquet 
performed  on  it  three  of  Bach's  preludes  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Musical  Association  already  re- 
ferred to.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing this  form  of  keyboard  with  several 
manuals,  nor  in  applying  the  same  symmetrical 
arrangement  to  a  pedal. 

The  advantage  gained  by  employing  an  im- 
proved system  of  tuning  depends  so  much  on 
the  quality  of  tone  of  the  instrument,  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  adopt  the  mean  tone  system  for  the  pianoforte. 
It  is  only  on  the  modern  'concert-grand'  that  the 
defects  of  equal  temperament  are  felt  to  any 
great  extent,  and  it  might  therefore  be  well  to 
construct  these  instruments  with  a  complete 
meantone  scale.  Still,  the  result  would  hardly 
be  so  satisfactory  as  on  the  organ,  whether  used 
in  solo  performance  or  in  leading  the  voices  of 
a  choir. 

The  last  objection  which  has  to  be  considered 
is  that  enharmonic  changes  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  impossible  in  any  system  of  tuning 
which  provides  distinct  sounds  for  Gb  and  Fg. 
This  view  is  incorrect,  as  we  shall  recognise  if 
we  enquire  what  enharmonic  changes  really  are. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  merely  nominal,  being 
used  to  avoid  the  strange  appearance  of  remote 
keys.  Thus  in  the  'Pro  Peccatis'  of  Rossini's 
'Stabat  Mater,'  there  is  apparently  an  enhar- 
monic modulation  from  the  key  of  AQ  to  that 
of  Db. 


a? 


db  . 


9> 


•       •  • 


cb  . 


6bb 


ebb 


</bb 


abb 


As  all  proposed  improvements,  either  in  music 
or  anything  else,  are  sure  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, we  will  here  consider  some  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  an  instrument 
such  as  we  have  just  described.  It  is  natural 
that  the  new  form  of  keyboard  should  be  re- 
ceived with  some  hesitation,  and  that  its  Btyle  of 
fingering  should  be  thought  difficult ;  but  in  fact 
the  old  keyboard  is  far  from  being  a  model  of 
simplicity,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reform  it,  independently  of  any  aim  at  im- 
proving the  tuning.    [See  Kky,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54, 


But  in  reality  it  is  a  chromatic  modulation 
from  Aq  to  Cff,  with  no  enharmonic  element 
whatsoever.  The  passage  would  be  played  on  a 
meantone  instrument  as  follows  : — 


J- — ™ — 'P^M 


mm 
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It  would  be  unnecessary  in  general  to  translate 
passages  of  this  kind  into  correct  notation  before 
performing  them,  as  in  most  cases  the  key- 
relations  would  be  tolerably  clear,  in  whatever 
way  they  were  written.  Should  there  be  any 
chance  of  error  in  taking  the  accidentals  literally, 
a  large  acute  or  grave  mark  might  be  drawn 
across  the  etaff,  to  indicate  that  the  notes  are 
to  be  played  twelve  Fifths  higher  or  lower  than 
they  are  written.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
acute  mark  could  be  used. 

Sometimes  the  enharmonic  change  is  real,  and 
not  merely  a  device  of  notation.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  4  The  people  shall  hear '  in 
the  '  Israel  in  Egypt ' :  — 


1  .    1  rt|         1              j  ■  , 

T3 

1 

h  i 

Here  Bb  must  be  played  in  the  second  bar 
and  Af  in  the  third,  a  modulation  which  is 
rendered  easy  by  the  general  construction  of  the 
passage.  '  Enharmonic  changes  (Helmholtz  re- 
marks) are  least  observed  when  they  are  made 
immediately  before  or  after  strongly  dissonant 
chords,  or  those  of  the  Diminished  Seventh. 
Such  enharmonic  changes  of  pitch  are  already 
sometimes  clearly  and  intentionally  made  by 
violinists,  and  where  they  are  suitable  even  pro- 
duce a  very  good  effect.' * 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  '  wolves '  in  the 
mean  tone  system  sometimes  restricts  the  choice 
of  notes.  Thus  in  a  passage  in  the  'Lachrymose' 
of  Mozarta  Requiem : — 


the  discord  Ab— F— Bb— Eb  must  be  played 
exactly  as  it  is  written,  owing  to  the  Bb  and  Eb 
being  prepared.  Even  if  Gf  stood  in  the  text, 
Ab  would  be  substituted  in  performance,  as  the 
'  wolf  Gf — Eb  is  inadmissible.  All  such  dif- 
ficulties can  be  solved  in  a  similar  way.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  to  reckon  the  great  variety 
of  chords  and  resolutions  which  are  available  in 
the  meantono  system,  but  have  no  existence  in 
equal  temperament.     Alany  chromatic  chords 
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may  have  two  or  more  forms,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

each  of  which  may  be  used  according  to  the  key- 
relation  of  the  context,  or  the  effect  required  in 
the  melodic  parts.  Again,  the  Augmented  Sixth 
is  much  flatter  in  the  mean  tone  system  than  in 
equal  temperament,  slightly  flatter  even  than 
the  interval  called  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  When 
the  strange  impression  which  it  causes  at  first 
has  worn  off,  its  effect  is  peculiarly  smooth  and 
agreeable,  especially  in  full  chords.  It  is  also 
available  as  Dominant  Seventh,  and  may  be 
written  with  the  acute  mark  (G — /F),  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ordinary  Minor  Seventh  got 
by  two  Fifths  downwards  (G  — C — F). 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
forms  of  chords  can  only  be  settled  by  actual 
trial  on  an  instrument,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  ear,  after  full  experience  of  the  different 
modes  of  tuning,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  favour 
of  deductions  from  any  abstract  theory.  Practice 
must  first  decide  what  chord  or  progression  sounds 
best;  and  this  being  done,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  ask  whether  theory  can  give  any  reasons  for 
the  ear's  decision.  In  many  cases  our  curiosity 
will  be  unsatisfied,  but  our  preference  for  one 
effect  rather  than  another  will  remain  unchanged. 
Neither  can  theory  solve  those  questions  which 
sometimes  arise  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  writing 
certain  chords.  All  questions  of  notation  can 
only  be  decided  by  playing  the  disputed  passage 
in  some  system  of  tuning  which  supplies  a  sepa- 
rate sound  for  each  symboL  The  reason  why 
Gb  and  Ff  were  not  written  in  the  same  chord 
was  a  purely  practical  one ;  these  two  Mgns  ori- 
ginally meant  different  sounds,  which  formed 
combinations  too  rough  for  use.  Our  notation 
having  been  formed  long  before  equal  tempera- 
ment came  into  use,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  symbols  do  not  correspond  with  the  sounds. 
But  they  correspond  exactly  with  the  mean- 
tone  scales,  and  it  is  on  this  system  of  tuning 
that  all  our  rules  of  notation  are  founded.  '  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  we  have  here 
the  original  system,  which  belongs  from  the  very 
beginning  of  modern  music  onward  to  our  musical 
notation,  to  see  that  by  employing  it  we  have 
the  true  interpretation  of  our  notation  ;  we  have 
the  actual  sounds  that  our  notation  conveyed  to 
Handel,  to  all  before  Bach,  and  many  after  him, 
only  cured  of  the  wolf,  which  was  the  consequence 
|  of  their  imperfect  methods.*' 

To  carry  out  any  system  of  temperament  con- 
sistently in  the  orchestra  is  practically  an  im- 
possible task.  Tempered  intervals  can  only  be 
produced  with  certainty  on  a  small  number  of 
the  instruments,  chiefly  the  wood-wind.  The 
brass  instruments  have  an  intonation  of  their 
own,  which  differs  widely  from  either  of  the 
temperaments  we  have  described.  Thus  the 
French  horn,  whose  notes  are  the  harmonica 
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arising  from  the  subdivision  of  a  tube,  gives  a 
Major  Third  much  flatter  than  equal  tempera- 
ment, and  a  Fifthmuchsharper  than  the  meantone 
system.  [See  Node;  and  Partial  Tones.]  There 
is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  false  harmony  when- 
ever the  brass  is  prominently  heard  in  tempered 
music.  Again,  the  tuning  of  the  string-quartet  is 
accomplished  by  just  Fifths  (C— G— D— A— E), 
but  as  these  instruments  have  free  intonation, 
they  can  execute  tempered  intervals  when  sup- 
ported by  the  pianoforte  or  organ.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  8uch  an  accompaniment,  both  violinists 
and  singers  seem  unable  to  produce  equally 
tempered  scales  or  chords.    This  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected  on  theoretic 
grounds,  as  the  consonant  relations  of  the  different 
notes  being  partially  lost  through  temperament, 
the  altered  intervals  would  naturally  be  difficult 
to  seize  and  render.  Fortunately,  we  have  positive 
facts  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  deduction.  The 
subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  two 
French  savans,  MM.  Cornu  and  Mercadier.1 
Their  experiments  were  made  with  three  profes- 
sional players,  M.  Leonard  the  Belgian  violinist, 
M.  Seligmann,  violoncellist,  and  M.  Ferrand, 
violinist  of  the  Opera  Comique,  besides  amateur 
players  and  singers.    The  results  showed  that  a 
wide  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  in- 
tervals employed  in  unaccompanied  melody,  and 
those  employed  in  harmony.    In  solo  perform- 
ances, continual  variety  of  intonation  was  ob- 
served ;  the  same  pitch  was  seldom  repeated, 
and  even  the  Octave  and  the  Fifth  were  some- 
times sharpened  or  flattened.    So  far  aB  any 
regularity  could  be  traced,  the  intervals  aimed 
at  appeared  to  be  those  known  as  Pythagorean, 
of  which  the  only  consonant  ones  are  the  Octave, 
Fiah.  and  Fourth.    The  Pythagorean  Major 
Third  is  obtained  by  four  just  Fifths  up,  and  is 
consequently  so  sharp  as  to  amount  to  a  disson- 
ance.   In  melody,  a  scale  tuned  in  this  manner 
is  found  to  be  not  unpleasant,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  harmony.    This  fact  also  was  verified  by 
Cornu  and  Mercadier,  who  report  that,  in  two- 
part  harmony,  the  players  with  whom  they  ex- 
perimented invariably  produced  the  intervals  of 
just  intonation.    The  Thirds  and  Sixths  gave 
no  beats,  and  the  Minor  Seventh  on  the  Do- 
minant was  always  taken  in  its  smoothest  form, 
namely  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  •  I  have  myself  ob- 
served/ says  Helmholtz,  *  that  singers  accustomed 
to  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  when  they  sang 
•  simple  melody  to  my  justly  intoned  harmonium, 
sang  natural  Thirds  and  Sixths,  not  tempered, 
nor  yet  Pythagorean.    I  accompanied  the  com- 
mencement of  the  melody,  and  then  paused  while 
the  singer  gave  the  Third  or  Sixth  of  the  key. 
After  he  had  given  it,  I  touched  on  the  instru- 
ment the  natural,  or  the  Pythagorean,  or  the 
tempered  interval.  The  first  was  always  in  uni- 
son with  the  singer,  the  others  gave  shrill  beats.'  ■ 
Since,  then,  players  on  bowed  instruments  as 
well  as  singers  have  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  just  intervals  in  harmony,  it  is  not  clear 

■  8e«  EllU't  Appendii  to  the  'SenMtiuo*  of  Tone."  p.  787. 
*  '  Seniatioa*  of  Tom.'  p.  MO. 


why  their  instruction  should  be  based  on  equal 
temperament,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  recent 
times.  This  method  is  criticised  by  Helmholtz 
in  the  following  words : — '  The  modern  school  of 
violin-playing,  since  the  time  of  Spohr,  aims 
especially  at  producing  equally  tempered  intona- 
tion. .  .  .  The  sole  exception  which  they  allow  is 
for  double-stop  passages,  in  which  the  notes  have 
to  be  somewhat  differently  stopped  from  what 
they  are  when  played  alone.  But  this  exception 
is  decisive.  In  double-stop  passages  the  indi- 
vidual player  feels  himself  responsible  for  the 
harmoniousnes8  of  the  interval,  and  it  lies  com- 
pletely within  his  power  to  make  it  good  or  bad. 
.  .  .  But  it  is  clear  that  if  individual  players  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  distinguish  the  different 
values  of  the  notes  in  the  different  consonances, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bad  Thirds  of  the 
Pythagorean  series  of  Fifths  should  be  retained 
in  quartet-playing.  Chords  of  several  parts,  exe- 
cuted by  a  quartet,  often  Bound  very  ill,  even  when 
each  one  of  the  performers  is  an  excellent  solo 
player;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  quartets 
are  played  by  finely  cultivated  artists,  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  any  false  consonances.  To  my 
mind  the  only  assignable  reason  for  these  results, 
is  that  practised  violinists  with  a  delicate  sense 
of  harmony,  know  how  to  stop  the  tones  they 
want  to  hear,  and  hence  do  not  submit  to  the 
rules  of  an  imperfect  school.' 

Helmholtz  found,  by  experiments  with  Herr 
Joachim,  that  this  distinguished  violinist  in 
playing  the  unaccompanied  scale,  took  the  just 
and  not  the  tempered  intervals.  He  furthor  ob- 
serves that,  '  if  the  best  players,  who  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  what  they  are  playing, 
are  able  to  overcome  the  defects  of  their  school 
and  of  the  tempered  system,  it  would  certainly 
wonderfully  smooth  the  path  of  performers  of  the 
second  order,  in  their  attempts  to  attain  a  per- 
fect ensemble,  if  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
the  first  to  play  scales  by  natural  intervals.' 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  vocal  music. 
'In  singing,  the  pitch  can  be  made  most  easily 
and  perfectly  to  follow  the  wishes  of  a  fine  musi- 
cal ear.  Hence  all  music  began  with  singing, 
and  singing  will  always  remain  the  true  and 
natural  school  of  all  music.  .  .  .  But  where  are 
our  singers  to  learn  just  intonation,  and  make 
their  ears  sensitive  for  perfect  chords  t  They  are 
from  the  first  taught  to  sing  to  the  equally  tem- 
pered pianoforte. .  .  .  Correct  intonation  in  sing- 
ing iB  so  far  above  all  others  the  first  condition 
of  beauty,  that  a  song  when  sung  in  correct  in- 
tonation even  by  a  weak  and  unpractised  voice 
always  sounds  agreeable,  whereas  the  richest 
and  most  practised  voice  offends  the  hearer  when 
it  sings  false  or  sharpens.  .  .  .  The  instruction  of 
our  present  singers  by  means  of  tempered  instru- 
ments is  unsatisfactory,  but  those  who  possess 
good  musical  talents  are  ultimately  able  by  their 
own  practice  to  strike  out  the  right  path  for 
themselves,  and  overcome  the  error  of  their  ori- 
ginal instruction.  .  .  .  Sustained  tones  are  prefer- 
able as  an  accompaniment,  because  the  singer 
himself  can  immediately  bear  the  beats  between 
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pitch  slightly.  .  .  . 


the  instrument  and  his  voice,  when  he  altera  the 
When  we  require  a  delicate 
of  any  part  of  the  human 
body,  as,  in  this  case,  of  the  larynx,  there  must 
be  some  sure  means  of  ascertaining  whet  her  suc- 
cess has  been  attained.  Now  the  presence  or 
absence  of  beats  gives  such  a  means  of  detecting 
success  or  failure  when  a  voice  is  accompanied 
by  sustained  chords  in  just  intonation.  But 
tampered  chords  which  produce  beats  of  their 
own,  are  necessarily  quite  unsuited  for  such  a 
purpose.' ' 

For  performance  in  just  intonation  the  three 
quartets  of  voices,  strings,  and  trombones  have  a 
pre-eminent  value ;  but  as  it  requires  great  prac- 
tice and  skill  to  control  the  endless  variations  of 
pitch  they  Bupply,  we  are  obliged  to  have  some 
fixed  and  reliable  standard  by  which  they  can  at 
first  be  guided.  We  must  be  certain  of  obtaining 
with  ease  and  accuracy  any  note  we  desire,  and 
of  sustaining  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Hence 
we  come  back  once  more  to  keyed  instruments, 
which  do  not  present  this  difficulty  of  execution 
and  uncertainty  of  intonation.  The  only  question 
is  how  to  construct  such  instruments  with  an 
adequate  number  of  notes,  if  all  the  intervals  are 
to  be  in  perfect  tune.    Theoretically  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  note  on  the  keyboard  should  be 
furnished  with  its  Fifth,  Major  Third,  and  Har- 
monio  Seventh,  upwards  and  downwards.  There 
should  be  Fifths  to  the  Fifths.  Thirds  to  the 
Thirds,  and  Sevenths  to  the  Sevenths,  almost  to 
extent.    Practically  these  condi- 
be  fully  carried  out,  and  all  instru- 
ments hitherto  constructed  in  just  intonation 
have  been  provided  with  material  for  the  simpler 
modulations  only.    One  of  the  best-known  histo- 
rical examples  is  General  Perronet  Thompson's 
organ,  now  in  the  collection  of  instruments  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.    In  each  Octave 
this  organ  has  forty  sounds,  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  series,  the  sounds  of  each  series 
proceeding  by  perfect  Fifths,  and  being  related 
to  those  of  the  next  series  by  perfect  Major 
Thirds.    The  interval  of  the  Harmonic  Seventh 
is  not  given.    With  a  regular  and  consistent 
form  of  keyboard  it  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  it  was,  but  the  idea  of  arranging 
the  keys  symmetrically  had  not  then  been  de- 
veloped. The  first  application  of  this  idea  was 
made  by  an  American,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poole,  of 
South  Dan  vers,  Massachusetts.    His  invention 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  '  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal* for  July,  1867.    The  principle  of  it  is  that 
keys  standing  in  a  similar  position  with  regard 
to  each  other  shall  always  produce  the  same 
musical  interval,  provided  it  occurs  in  the  same 
relation  of  tonality.     But  if  this  relation  of 
tonality  alters,  the  same  interval  will  take  a 
different  form  on  the  keyboard.    There  are  five 
series  of  notes,  each  proceeding  by  jverfect 
Fifths :— (1)  the  keynotes ;  (2)  the  Major  Thirds 
to  the  keynotes ;  (3)  the  Thirds  to  the  Thirds ; 

(4)  the  Harmonio  Sevenths  to  the  keynotes; 

(5)  the  Sevenths  to  the  Thirds.    The  Major 

1  • 


Thirds  below  the  keynotes,  which  are  so  often 
required  in  modern  music,  as  for  instance  in  the 
theme  of  Beethoven's  Andante  in  F,  are  not 
given.  So  that  the  range  of  modulation,  though 
extensive,  is  insufficient  for  general  purposes.* 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  notes  which 
keyed  instruments  can  furnish,  the  attempt  to 
provide  perfect  intervals  in  all  keys  is  regarded 
by  Helmholts  as  impracticable.  He  therefore 
proposes  a  system  of  temperament  which  ap- 
proaches just  intonation  so  closely  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable from  it  in  ordinary  performance. 
This  system  is  founded  on  the  following  facts : — 
We  saw  that  in  equal  temperament  the  Fifth  is 
too  flat  for  exact  consonance,  and  the  Major 
Third  much  too  sharp.  Also  that  the  interval 
got  by  four  Fifths  up  (D— A— E— B — Ff)  is 
identified  with  the  Major  Third  (D— Ff ).'  Now 
if  we  raise  the  Fifths,  and  tune  them  perfectly, 
the  interval  D — Ff  becomes  unbearable,  being 
sharper  than  the  equal  temperament  Third.  But 
in  a  downward  series  of  just  Fifths  the  pitch 
becomes  at  each  step  lower  than  in  equal  tem- 
perament, and  when  we  reach  Gb,  which  is  eight 
Fifths  below  D,  we  find  that  it  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  the  just  Major  Third  of  D,  thus— 


It  1  " 4  ~s 

The  best  way  of  applying  this  fact  is  to  tune  a 
series  of  eight  notes  by  just  Fifths— say  Db,  Ab, 
Eb,  Bb,  F,  C.  G,  D  ;  then  a  similar  series  form- 
ing just  Major  Thirds  with  these;  whence  it  will 
result  that  the  last  note  of  the  latter  series 
(Ff)  will  form  an  almost  exact  Fifth  with  the 
first  note  of  the  former  series  (Db).4 

In  applying  the  ordinary  musical  notation  to 
systems  of  temperament  of  this  class,  a  difficulty 
arises ;  for  the  Major  Third  being  got  by  eight 
Fifths  downward,  would  strictly  nave  to  be 
wri  tten  D — G  b .  As  this  is  both  inconvenient  and 
contrary  to  musical  usage,  the  Major  Third  may 
still  be  written  D— Ff ,  but  to  distinguish  this  Ff 
from  the  note  got  by  four  Fifths  up,  the  following 
convention  may  be  used.  The  symbols  Gb  and 
Ff  are  taken  to  mean  exactly  the  same  thing, 
namely  the  note  which  is  eight  Fifths  below  D. 
We  assume  Gb— Db — Ab— Eb — Bb — F — C — 
G — D — A — E — B  as  a  normal  or  standard  series 
of  Fifths.  The  Fifth  of  B  is  written  indifferently 
/Gb  or  /Ff,  the  acute  mark  (/)  serving  to  show 
that  the  note  we  mean  belongs  to  the  upward, 
and  not  to  the  downward  series.  The  Fifth  of 
/Ff  is  written  /Cf,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at 
/B,  the  Fifth  of  which  is  written  //  Ff .  In  like 
manner,  proceeding  along  a  downward  series,  the 

1  The  keyboard  hi  rented  by  Mr.  Colin  Brown  of  Glaafow.  I*  almllar 
In  principle  to  Mr.  PooUX  eioept  Uut  It  dot*  not  tin  the  two  MClet 
of  Harmonic  Seventh*.  Bee  Boaanquet.  '  Temperament.' 

>  In  general  when  a  Mriei  of  Klfth«  U  compared  with  a  Major 
Third.  tb«  number  of  Oclavea  (by  which  we  must  aacend  or  deacend 
In  order  to  brlnf  the  notes  Into  the  <ame  part  of  the  acalei  It  not 
erpreawd.  bat  can  be  eaally  rapplled  by  the  reader. 

*  The  error,  which  U  called  a '  Bkhtima,'  li  about  the  flft y-flrrt 
part  of  a  Semitone.  Thl*  «y«t*m,  therefore,  differs  io  »!Ljhtlr  from 
Jo»t  Intonation,  that  we  thall  henceforward  treat  them  a*  practically 
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Fifth  below  Ff  (or  Gb)  is  written  \B,  and  bo  on 
till  we  arrive  at  \Ff,  the  Fifth  below  which  ia 
written  \\B.  The  notes  B,  E,  A,  D  have  their 
Thirds  in  the  same  series  as  themselves,  thus 
D — Ff,  \D— \Ff.  Other  notes  have  their  Thirds 
in  the  series  next  below,  thus  C— \E,  \C— \\E. 
These  marks  may  be  collected  at  the  signature, 
like  sharps  and  flats.  The  keys  of  A  and  E  will 
be  unmarked ;  the  key  of  C  will  have  three  grave 
notes,  \A,  \E,  VB.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
counteract  the  grave  or  acute  mark  and  restore 
the  normal  note,  a  small  circle  (o)  may  be  pre- 
fixed, analogous  to  the  ordinary  natural. 

To  apply  this  mode  of  tuning  to  the  organ 
would  be  expensive  without  any  great  advantages 
in  return.  Ordinary  organ-tone,  except  in  the 
reed  and  mixture  stops,  is  too  smooth  to  distin- 
guish sharply  between  consonance  and  dissonance, 
and  the  pipes  are  so  liable  to  the  influence  of  heat 
and  cold  that  attempts  to  regulate  the  pitch 
minutely  are  seldom  successful.  Still  less  would 
it  be  worth  while  to  tune  the  pianoforte  justly. 
It  is  chiefly  to  the  orchestra  that  we  must  look 
for  the  development  of  just  intonation;  but 
among  keyboard  instruments  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose  is  the  harmonium,  which  is 
specially  useful  as  a  means  of  studying  the 
effects  obtainable  from  untempered  chords. 
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There  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a 
harmonium,  the  tuning  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered identical  with  the  system  just  explained. 
The  form  of  keyboard  is  that  which  has  already 
been  described  in  connexion  with  the  mean  tone 
temperament ;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
system  of  perfect  Fifths.  Being  an  experimental 
instrument  it  waB  constructed  with  eighty-four 
keys  in  each  Octave,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it 
is  found  that  about  half  that  number  would  be 
sufficient.  The  fingering  of  the  Major  scale 
resembles  that  of  A  b  Major  on  the  ordinary  key- 
board, and  is  always  the 


note  we  start  as  Tonic.  Moreover  the  form  which 
any  given  chord  takes  does  not  depend  on 
theories  of  tonality,  but  is  everywhere  symme- 
trical. The  diagram  in  the  preceding  column 
shows  the  positions  of  the  notes  on  the  keyboard 
when  applied  to  the  system  of  perfect  Fifths. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  here  the  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  the  use  of  this  tuning, 
as  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  similar  to  those  we 
have  already  noticed  in  dealing  with  the  mean- 
tone  temperament.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  supposed  difficulty  of  enharmonic  change 
no  more  exists  here  than  elsewhere.  We  may 
even  modulate  through  a  series  of  eight  Fifths 
down,  and  return  by  a  Major  Third  down,  without 
altering  the  pitch.  The  following  passage  from 
a  madrigal,  *  0  voi  che  sospirate/  by  " 
enrio  (died  1590)  illustrates  this:— 
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In  the  4th  bar  Gf  and  Cf  are  written  for  Ab 
and  Db;  and  in  the  5th  bar  Ff,  \B  and  D 
for  Gb,  \Cb,  Ebb,  but  the  confused  notation 
would  not  affect  the  mode  of  performance  either 
with  voices  or  the  justly  tuned  harmonium. 

The  practical  use  of  this  instrument  has 
brought  to  light  certain  difficulties  in  applying 
just  intonation  to  ordinary  music  The  chief 
difficulty  comes  from  the  two  forms  of  Supertonio 
which  are  always  found  in  a  perfectly  tuned 
Major  Scale.  Thus,  starting  from  C,  and  tuning 
two  Fifths  upwards  (C — G — D)  we  get  what 
might  be  considered  the  normal  Supertonio  (D) ; 
but  by  tuning  a  Fourth  and  a  Major  Sixth  up- 
wards (C — F — \D)  we  arrive  at  a  flatter  note, 
which  might  be  called  the  grave  Supertonic  (  \D). 
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The  first  form  will  necessarily  be  employed  in 
chords  which  contain  the  Dominant  (G),  the 
second  form  in  chords  which  contain  the  Sub- 
dominant  (F)  or  the  Superdominant  (  \A).  Other- 
wise, false  Fifths  or  Fourths  (G— \D;  D — \A) 
would  be  heard.  The  result  is  that  certain 
chords  and  progressions  are  unsuitable  for  music 
which  is  to  be  performed  in  perfect  tuning.  Let 
us  take  the  following  example  and  arrange  it  in 
its  four  possible  forms 

(si 


(i) 


All  of  these  are  equally  inadmissible  ;  No.  I 
being  excluded  by  the  false  Thirds  (F — A; 
A— C) ;  No.  a  by  the  false  Fourth  (\A— D) ; 
No.  3  by  the  false  Fifth  (G — \D);  No.  4  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  pitch  of  the  tonic.  If  this 
kind  of  progression  iB  employed,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  just  intonation  are  lost,  for  the  choice 
only  lies  between  mistuned  intervals  and  an  abrupt 
depression  or  elevation  of  the  general  pitch. 

The  idea  of  writing  music  specially  to  suit 
different  kinds  of  temperament  is  a  somewhat  un- 
familiar one,  although,  as  already  remarked.  Bach 
employed  a  narrower  range  of  modulation  in  his 
works  for  the  meantone  organ  than  in  those  for 
the  equally  tempered  clavichord.  The  case  has 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  different  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  each  of  which  demands  a  special 
mode  of  treatment,  in  accordance  with  its  capa- 
bilities. The  same  style  of  writing  will  evidently 
not  suit  alike  the  violin,  the  trombone,  and  the 
harp.  In  the  same  way,  just  intonation  differs 
in  many  important  features  both  from  the  equal 
and  from  the  meantone  temperament ;  and  before 
any  one  of  these  systems  can  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  music,  a  practical  knowledge  of  its 
peculiarities  is  indispensable.  Such  knowledge 
can  only  be  gained  with  the  help  of  a  keyed 
instrument,  and  by  approaching  the  subject  in 
this  manner,  the  student  will  soon  discover  for 
himself  what  modulations  aro  available  and  suit- 
able in  perfect  tuning.  He  will  see  that  these 
restrictions  are  in  no  sense  an  invention  of  the 
theorist,  but  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
natural  relations  of  sounds. 

If  just  intonation  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
certain  progressions  which  belong  to  other  sys- 
tems, it  surpasses  them  all  in  the  immense 
variety  of  material  which  it  places  within  the 
composer's  reach.  In  many  cases  it  supplies  two 
or  more  notes  of  different  pitch  where  the  or- 
dinary temperament  has  but  one.  These  alter- 
native forms  are  specially  useful  in  discords, 
enabling  us  to  produce  any  required  degree  of 
roughness,  or  to  avoid  disagreeable  changes  of 
pitch.  For  instance,  the  Minor  Seventh  may  be 
taken  either  as  C— /6b  (ten  Fifths  up),  or  as 
C— Bb  (two  Fifths  down),  or  as  C— \Bb  (four- 
teen Fifths  down).    When  added  to  ths  triad 
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C — \E — G,  the  acute  Seventh,  /Bb,  is  the 
roughest,  and  would  be  used  if  the  Minor  Third 
G — /Bb  should  occur  in  the  previous  chord. 
The  intermediate  form,  Bb,  would  be  used  when 
suspended  to  a  chord  containing  F.  The  grave 
Seventh,  \Bb,  is  the  smoothest,  being  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  Many 
other  discords,  such  as  tho  triad  of  the  Aug- 
mented Fifth  and  its  inversions,  may  also  be 
taken  in  several  forms.  But  this  variety  of 
material  is  not  the  only  merit  of  perfect  tuning. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  musical  effect  is  the 
contrast  between  the  roughness  of  discords  and 
the  smoothness  of  concords.  In  equal  tempera- 
ment this  contrast  is  greatly  weakened,  because 
nearly  all  the  intervals  which  pass  for  consonant 
are  in  reality  more  or  less  dissonant.  The  loss 
which  must  result  from  this  in  the  performance 
of  the  simpler  styles  of  music  on  our  tempered 
instruments,  will  be  readily  understood. 1  On  the 
other  hand,  in  just  intonation  the  distinction  of 
consonance  and  dissonance  is  heard  in  its  full 
force.  The  different  inversions  and  distributions 
of  the  same  chord,  the  change  from  Major  to 
Minor  Modes,  the  various  diatonic,  chromatic, 
and  enharmonic  progressions  and  resolutions  have 
a  peculiar  richness  and  expressiveness  when  heard 
with  untempered  harmonies. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  studying  the  different  kinds  of  tuning.  We 
have  seen  that  even  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  equal  temperament  has  been  established 
as  the  trade  usage,  other  systems  are  alxo  em- 
ployed. Many  countries  possess  a  popular  or 
natural  music,  which  exists  independently  of  tlie 
conventional  or  fashionable  style,  and  does  not 
borrow  its  system  of  intonation  from  our  tempered 
instruments.  Among  Oriental  nations  whose 
culture  has  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
characteristic  styles  of  music  are  found,  which 
are  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  European,  only 
acquainted  with  equal  temperament.  Hence 
transcriptions  of  Oriental  music,  given  in  books 
of  travel,  are  justly  received  with  extreme  scep- 
ticism, unless  the  observer  appears  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  intonation  and 
specifies  the  exact  pitch  of  every  note  he  tran- 
scribes. As  illustrations  of  these  remarks  we 
may  cite  two  well-known  works  on  the  history 
of  the  art,  Kiesewetter's  'Musik  der  Araber,' 
and  Villoteau's  '  Murique  en  Egypte.'  Both  of 
these  authora  had  access  to  valuable  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  technical  system  of  an 
ancient  and  interesting  school  of  music.  Both 
failed  to  turn  their  opportunities  to  any  advan- 
tage. From  the  confused  and  contradictory  state- 
ments of  Kiesewetter  only  one  fact  can  be  gleaned, 
namely,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  lute,  the 
Persians  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Age  em- 
ployed the  approximately  perfect  Major  Third, 
which  iB  got  by  eight  downward  Fifths.  From 
the  work  of  Villoteau  Btill  less  can  be  learnt,  for 
he  does  not  describe  the  native  method  of  tuning, 
and  he  gives  no  clue  to  the  elaborate  musical 
notation  in  which  he  attempted  to  record  a  large 
of  Egyptian  melodies.    Yet  it  would 
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Have  been  easy  to  denote  the  oriental  scales  and 
melodies,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  reproduce  them 
with  strict  accuracy,  had  these  authors  possessed 
a  practical  knowledge  of  untetnpered  intervals. 

It  may  be  useful,  in  concluding  this  article,  to 
refer  to  some  current  misapprehensions  on  the 
subject  of  temperament.    It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  improvement  of  intonation  is  a  mere 
question  of  arithmetic,  and  that  only  a  mathe- 
matician would  object  to  equal  tuning.   To  find 
fault  with  a  series  of  sounds  because  they  would 
be  expressed  by  certain  figures,  is  not  the  kind 
of  fallacy  one  expects  from  a  mathematician.  In 
point  of  fact,  equal  temperament  is  itself  the 
outcome  of  a  mathematical  discovery,  and  fur- 
nishes about  the  easiest  known  method  of  calcu- 
lating intervals.  Besides,  the  tenor  of  this  article 
will  show  that  the  only  defects  of  temperament 
worth  considering  are  the  injuries  it  causes  to 
the  quality  of  musical  chords.    Next,  it  is  said 
that  the  differences  between  the  three  main 
systems  of  tuning  are  too  slight  to  deserve  atten- 
tion, and  that  while  we  hear  tempered  intervals 
with  the  outward  ear,  our  mind  understands 
what  are  the  true  intervals  which  they  represent. 
But  if  we  put  these  theories  to  a  practical  test, 
they  are  at  once  seen  to  be  unfounded.    It  has 
been  proved  by  experiment  that  long  and  ha- 
bitual use  of  equal  temperament  does  react  on 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  that  musicians  who 
have  spent  many  years  at  the  keyboard  have 
a  dislike  to  just  chords  and  still  more  to  just 
scales.  The  Major  Sixth  is  specially  objected  to, 
as  differing  widely  from  equal  temperament. 
This  feeling  is  so  entirely  the  result  of  habit 
and  training,  that  those  who  are  not  much  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  keyed  instruments  do  not 
share  these  objections,  and  even  equally  tempered 
ears  come  at  last  to  relish  just  intervals.  We 
may  infer,  then,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
various  kinds  of  intonation  is  considerable,  and 
that  the  merits  of  each  would  be  easily  appre- 
ciated by  ordinary  ears.  And  although  the  student 
may,  at  first,  be  unable  to  perceive  the  errors 
of  equal  temperament  or  be  only  vaguely  con- 
scious of  them,  yet  by  following  out  the  methods  de- 
tailed above,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  realise  them 
distinctly.    It  need  not  be  inferred  that  equal 
temperament  is  unfit  for  musical  purposes,  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  To  introduce  something 
new  is  hardly  the  same  as  to  destroy  something 
old.    An  improved  system  of  tuning  would  only 
be  employed  as  an  occasional  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  equal  temperament,  by  no  means 
aa  a  universal  substitute.    The  two  could  not, 
of  course,  be  heard  together ;  but  each  might  be 
used  in  a  different  place  or  at  a  different  time. 
Laatly,  it  is  said  that  to  divide  the  scale  into 
smaller  intervals  than  a  Semitone  is  useless. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  irrelevant. 
The  main  object  of  improved  tuning  is  to  diminish 
the  error  of  the  tempered  consonances :  the  sub- 
division of  the  Semitone  is  r-u  indirect  result  of  this, 
but  is  not  proposed  as  an  end  in  itself.  Whether 
the  minuter  intervals  would  ever  be  useful  in 
melody  is  a  question  which  experience  alone  can 
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decide.  It  rests  with  the  composer  to  Apply  the 
material  of  mean  and  just  intonation,  with  which 
he  is  now  provided.  The  possibility  of  obtaining 
perfect  tuning  with  keyed  instruments  is  one 
result  of  the  recent  great  advance  in  musical' 
science,  the  influence  of  which  seems  likely  to  be 
felt  in  no  branch  of  the  art  more  than  in  Tem- 
perament. [J.L.] 

TEMPESTA,  LA.  An  Italian  opera  in  a 
acts ;  libretto  partly  founded  on  Shakspeare, 
translated  from  Scribe  ;  music  by  Hal4vy.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  8, 
1850  (Sontag,  Lablache,  Carlotta  Grisi,  etc.). 
Produced  in  Paris,  Theatre  Italien,  Feb.  25, 185 1. 
Mendelssohn,  at  the  end  of  1847,  had  the  libretto 
under  consideration,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  [See 
vol.  it  289  ft.]  [G.] 

TEMPEST,  THE.  'The  music  to  Shak- 
speare's  Tempest'  was  Arthur  Sullivan's  op.  1. 
It  consists  of  twelve  numbers : — No.  I,  Introduc- 
tion; No.  a,  Act  1,  Sc.  a,  Melodrama  and  Songs, 
•  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,'  and '  Full  fathom 
five';  No.  3,  Act  2,  Sc.  1,  Andante  sostenuto, 
Orch.  and  Melodrama  ;  No.  4,  Prelude  to  Act  3 ; 
No.  5,  Act  3,  Sc.  a,  Melodrama,  Solemn  music; 
and  No.  6,  Banquet  dance :  No.  7,  Overture  to 
Act  4 ;  No.  8,  Act.  4,  Sc.  1,  Masque,  with  No.  9, 
Duet,  SS.  'Honour,  riches';  No.  10,  Dance  of 
Nymphs  and  Reapers ;  No.  1 1,  Prelude  to  Act  5  ; 
No.  1  a,  Act  5,  Sc.  1,  Andante,  Song,  'Where 
the  bee  sucks,'  and  Epilogue.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  April  5,  1862. 
The  music  is  arranged  for  4  hands  with  voices 
by  F.  Taylor,  and  published  by  Cramers.  [G.] 

TEMPLETON,  John,  tenor  singer,  born  at 
Riccarton,  Kilmarnock,  July  30,  1802.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Edinburgh, and  con  tinned  to  sing  in  public  until  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  his  voice  broke.  Appointed 
precentor  in  Dr.  Brown's  church,  Edinburgh,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  began  to  attract  attention, 
until  Scotland  became  too  limited  for  his  am- 
bition, and  he  started  for  London,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  Blewitt  in  thorough 
bass,  and  from  Welsh,  De  Pinna,  and  Tom 
Cooke  in  singing.  In  vocalisation,  power,  com- 
pass, flexibility,  richness  of  quality,  complete 
command  over  the  different  registers,  Templeton 
displayed  the  perfection  of  art;  though  not  re- 
markable for  fulness  of  tone  in  the  lower  notes, 
his  voice  was  highly  so  in  the  middle  and  upper 
ones,  sustaining  the  A  and  Bb  in  alt  with  much 
ease  and  power.  The  blending  of  the  chest 
register  with  his  splendid  falsetto  was  so  perfect 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  detect  the  break.  He 
now  resolved  to  abandon  his  prospects  in  Scot- 
land and  take  to  the  stage.  His  first  theatrical 
appearance  was  made  at  Worthing,  as  Dei-mot 
in  'The  Poor  8oldier,*  in  July  1828.  This 
brought  about  engagements  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Brighton,  Southampton  and  Portsmouth, 
and  Drury  Lane.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London,  Oct.  13,  1831,  as  Mr.  Belville  in 
'  Rosin  a.'  Two  days  later  he  appeared  as  Young 
Meadows  in  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  Mr.  Wood 
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taking  the  part  of  Hawthorn,  with  Mrs.  Wood 
(Miwi  Paton)  as  Rosetta.  After  performing  for 
a  few  months  in  stock  pieces,  he  created  the 
part  of  Reimbaut  in  Meyerbeer's  '  Robert  le 
'  Dutble*  on  its  first  performance  in  this  country, 
Feb.  20, 1832.  He  appeared  as  Lopez  in  Spohr's 
'  Der  Alchymist'  when  first  produced  (March  20, 
1832),  Bishop's  'Tyrolese  Peasant*  (May  8, 
1832),  and  John  Burnett's  'Win  her  and  wear 
her'  (Dec.  18,  1832) ;  but  the  first  production  of 
•  Don  Juan*  at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  5, 1 833,  afforded 
Templeton  a  great  opportunity.  Signor  Begrez, 
after  studying  the  part  of  Don  Ottavio  for  eight 
weeks,  threw  it  up  a  week  before  the  date  an- 
nounced for  production.  Templeton  undertook  the 
character,  and  a  brilliant  success  followed.  Bra- 
ham,  who  played  Don  Juan,  highly  complimented 
Templeton  on  his  execution  of  '  II  mio  tesoro,' 
and  Tom  Cooke  called  him  'the  tenor  with  the 
additional  keys.* 

Madame  Malibran,  in  1833,  chose  him  as 
her  tenor,  and  'Malibran's  tenor'  he  remained 
throughout  her  brief  but  brilliant  career.  On  the 
production  of  '  La  Sonnambula,'  at  Drury  Lane, 
May  1,  1833,  Templeton's  El  vino  was  no  less 
successful  than  Malibran's  Aniina.  After  the  per- 
formance Bellini  embraced  him,  and,  with  many 
compliments,  promised  to  write  a  part  that  would 
immortalise  him.  '  The  Devil's  Bridge,'  '  The 
Students  of  Jena'  (first  time  June  4, 1833),  'The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,'  '  John  of  Paris.'  etc.,  gave 
fresh  opportunities  for  Templeton  to  appear  with 
Malibran,  and  with  marked  success.  In  Auber's 
'Gustavus  the  Third,'  produced  at  Covent Garden, 
Nov.  13,  1833,  he  made  another  great 
Colonel  Lillienhorn.  During  the  season  the  opera 
was  repeated  one  hundred  times.  Alfred  Bunn, 
then  manager  of  both  theatres,  so  arranged  that 
Templeton,  after  playing  in  'La  Sonnambula*  or 
'Gustavus  the  Third'  at  Covent  Garden,  had 
to  make  his  way  to  Drury  Lane  to  fill  the  r6le  of 
4  Masaniello  '—meeting  with  equal  success  at  both 
houses. 

On  the  return  of  Madame  Malibran  to  England 
in  1S35,  the  production  of '  Fidelio'  and  of  Balfe's 
'  Maid  of  Artois  *  (May  27,  1836)  brought  her  and 
Templeton  again  together.  July  16,  1836,  was 
fated  to  be  their  last  appearance  together.  At 
the  end  of  the  performance  Malibran  removed  the 
jewelled  betrothal  ring  from  her  finger  which 
she  had  so  often  worn  as  Aniina,  and  presented 
it  to  Templeton  as  a  memento  of  respect  for  his 
talents ;  and  it  is  still  cherished  by  the  veteran 
tenor  as  a  sacred  treasure.  Templeton  sustained 
the  leading  tenor  parts  in  Auber's  'Bronze 
Horse'  (1836),  in  Herold's  'Corsair*  (1836), 
Rossini's  'Siege  of  Corinth'  (1836),  in  Balfe's 
'Joan  of  Arc'  (1837)  and  'Diadeste*  (1838), 
In  Mozart's  'Magic  Flute'  (1838),  Benedict's 
•Gipsy's  Warning'  (1838),  H.  Phillips'  'Har- 
vest Queen'  (1838),  in  Donizetti's  'Love  Spell' 
(1839),  and  in  'La  Favorita'  (1843)  on  their 
first  performance  or  introduction  as  English 
operas;  altogether  playing  not  less  than  eighty 
different  leading  tenor  characters. 

In  1836-37  Templeton  made  his  first  profes- 


sional tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  great 
success.  Returning  to  London,  he  retained  his 
position  for  several  years.  In  184.2  he  visited 
Paris  with  Balfe,  and  received  marked  attention 
from  Auber  and  other  musical  celebrities.  The 
List  twelve  years  of  his  professional  career  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  concert-room.  In  1 846  he 
starred  the  principal  cities  of  America  with  his 
4  Templeton  Entertainments,'  in  which  were  given 
songs  illustrative  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  as  a  Scottish  vocalist  he  sang  himself 
into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  With  splendid 
voice,  graceful  execution,  and  exquisite  taste,  he 
excelled  alike  in  the  pathetic,  the  humorous,  and 
the  heroic ;  his  rendering  of  '  My  Nannie  O,' 
'  Had  I  a  cave,'  '  Gloomy  winter,'  '  Jessie,  the 
Flower  o'  Dunblane,'  'Corn  Rigs,'  'The  Jolly 
Beggar,'  and  'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  etc.,  left 
an  impression  not  easily  effaced.  Mr.  Templeton 
retired  in  1852,  and  now  enjoys  a  well-earned 
repose  at  New  Hampton.  [W.  H.] 

TEMPO  (Ital.,also  Movimento;  Fr.  Mouve- 
mtnt).  This  word  is  used  in  both  English  and 
German  to  express  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a 
musical  composition  is  executed.  The  relative 
length  of  the  notes  depends  upon  their  species, 
as  shown  in  the  notation,  and  the  arrangement 
of  longer  and  shorter  notes  in  bars  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Time,  but  the  actual 
length  of  any  given  species  of  note  depends  upon 
whether  the  Tempo  of  the  whole  movement  be 
rapid  or  the  reverse.  The  question  of  Tempo  is 
a  very  important  one,  since  no  composition  could 
suffer  more  than  a  very  slight  alteration  of  speed 
without  injury,  while  any  considerable  change 
would  entirely  destroy  its  character  and  render 
it  unrecognisable.  The  power  of  rightly  judging 
the  tempo  required  by  a  piece  of  music,  and  of 
preserving  an  accurate  recollection  of  it  under 
the  excitement  caused  by  a  public  performance, 
is  therefore  not  the  least  among  the  qualifications 
of  a  conductor  or  soloist. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
composers  left  the  tempi  of  their  compositions 
(as  indeed  they  did  the  nuancea  to  a  great  extent) 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  performers,  a  correct 
rendering  being  no  doubt  in  most  cases  assured 
by  the  fact  that  the  performers  were  the  com- 
poser's own  pupils ;  so  soon  however  as  the 
number  of  executants  increased,  and  tradition 
became  weakened,  some  definite  indication  of 
the  hpeed  desired  by  the  composer  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  and  accordingly  we  find  all  music 
from  the  time  of  Bach 1  and  Handel  (who  used 
tempo-indications  but  sparingly)  marked  with 
explicit  directions  as  to  speed,  either  in  words, 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  Mktbonomk,  the  latter 
being  of  course  by  far  the  most  accurate  method. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  318.] 

Verbal  directions  as  to  tempo  are  generally 
written  in  Italian,  the  great  advantage  of  this 
practice  being  that  performers  of  other  nation- 
alities, understanding  that  this  is  the  ctiBtom, 

1  to  Mm  48  I'rcludca  tnd  FuguM  than  b  bat  on*  tempo-Indict 
tton.  Fuciu  M.  »»).  1.  b  m»rked  '  Lt'to,'  and  even  this  b  rather  an 
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and  having  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in 
general  use,  are  able  to  understand  the  direction! 
given,  without  any  further  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Nevertheless,  some  composers,  other 
than  Italians,  have  preferred  to  use  their  own 
native  language  for  the  purpose,  at  least  in  part. 
Thus  Schumann  employed  German  terms  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  his  compositions,  not 
alone  as  tempo-indications  but  also  for  directions 
as  to  expression,1  and  Beethoven  took  a  fancy 
at  one  time  for  using  German,*  though  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Italian.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  193.] 

The  expressions  used  to  denote  degrees  of 
■peed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  refer  directly  to  the  rate  of  movement,  as 
Lento — slow;  Adagio— gently, slowly ;  Moderate 
— moderately;  Presto — quick, etc.;  and  those  (the 
more  numerous)  which  rather  indicate  a  certain 
character  or  quality  by  which  the  rate  of  speed 
is  influence*!,  such  as  Allegro — gay,  cheerful; 
Ft  race— lively;  Animaio— animated ;  Maestoso — 
majestically;  Grave — with  gravity;  Largo — 
broad;  etc.  To  these  last  may  be  added  ex- 
pressions which  allude  to  some  well-known  form 
of  composition,  the  general  character  of  which 
governs  the  speed,  such  as  Tempo  di  Minuetto — 
in  the  time  of  a  Minuet;  Alia  Marcia,  Alia 
Polacea — in  the  style  of  a  march,  polonaise,  and 
so  on.  Most  of  these  words  may  be  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  the  terminations  etto  and  tno, 
which  diminish,  or  issimo,  which  increases,  the 
effect  of  a  word.  Thus  Allegretto,  derived  from 
Allegro,  signifies  moderately  lively,  Prestissimo 
— extremely  quick,  and  so  on.  The  same 
varieties  may  also  be  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
words  molto — much ;  assai — very;  piit — more; 
im  no — less ;  un  poco  (sometimes  un  pockettino s) 
— a  little  ;  won  troppo — not  too  much,  etc. 

The  employment,  as  indications  of  speed,  of 
words  which  in  their  Btrict  sense  refer  merely  to 
style  and  character  (and  therefore  only  indirectly 
to  tempo),  has  caused  a  certain  conventional 
meaning  to  attach  to  them,  especially  when  used 
by  other  than  Italian  composers.  Thus  in  most 
vocabularies  of  musical  terms  we  find  Allegro 
rendered  as  'quick,'  Largo  as  'slow,'  etc., 
although  these  are  not  the  literal  translations 
of  the  words.  In  the  case  of  at  least  one  word 
this  general  acceptance  of  a  conventional  mean- 
ing has  brought  about  a  misunderstanding  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  word  is 
Andante,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  'going,'  * 
but  as  compositions  to  which  it  is  applied  are 
usually  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  character,  it  has 
gradually  come  to  be  understood  as  synonymous 
with  'rather  slow  .'  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
direction  piit  andante,  which  really  means 
'going  more'  i.e.  faster,  has  frequently  been 
erroneously  understood  to  mean  slower,  while 
the  diminution  of  andante,  andantino,  literally 

<  He  used  lUllM  ttnnt  In  op.  1-4.  7-11. 15-18.  88.  41. 44.  47,  02.  64, 
•ad  41 1  Um  rest  are  In  Gasman. 

»  BorUwTan*!  Gennan  direction!  occur  chiefly  from  op.  SI  a  to  101, 
w.th  a  few  Isolated  InMancaa  u  lax  on  M  op.  MS. 
>  Sec  Brafamt.  op.  St.  >')nale. 

<  The  word  tt  dartred  from  aadar*. •  to  go."  In  hit  Sonata  op.  81  a. 
Beethoven  espreaan  AnAanlt  bj  the  wo  nil  Je  ealrader  BmtimwS— 


I  'going  a  little,'  together  with  meno  andante— 
*  going  less  '—both  of  which  should  indicate  a 
slower  tempo  than  andante — have  been  held  to 
denote  the  reverse.  This  view,  though  certainly 
incorrect,  is  found  to  be  maintained  by  various 
authorities,  including  even  Koch's  'Musikal- 
laches  Lexicon,'  where  piu  andante  is  distinctly 
stated  to  be  slower,  and  andantino  quicker, 
than  andante.  In  a  recent  edition  of  Schumann's 
'  Kreisleriana '  we  find  the  composer's  own  in- 
dication for  the  middle  movement  of  No.  J, 
'Etwas  langsamer,'  incorrectly  translated  by 
the  editor  poco  piit  andante,  which  coming  im- 
mediately after  animaio  has  a  very  odd  effect. 
Schubert  also  appears  to  prefer  the  conventional 
use  of  the  word,  since  he  marks  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  Fantasia  for  Piano  and  Violin,  op.  1 59, 
Andante  molto.  But  it  seems  clear  that,  with 
the  exception  just  noted,  the  great  composers 
generally  intended  the  words  to  bear  their  literal 
interpretation.  Beethoven,  for  instance, places  his 
intentions  on  the  subject  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the 
4th  variation  in  the  Finale  of  the  Sonata  op.  109 
is  inscribed  in  Italian  '  Un  poco  meno  andante,  cio 
e,  un  poco  piii  adagio  come  il  tema  ' — a  little  less 
andante,  that  is,  a  little  more  slowly  like  (than  ?) 
the  theme,'  and  alao  in  German  Etwas  langsamer 
als  das  Thema—  somewhat  slower  than  the  theme. 
Instances  of  the  use  of  pit*  andante  occur  in 
Var.  5  of  Beethoven's  Trio  op.  I,  no.  3,  in 
Brahms' s  Violin  Sonata  op.  78,  where  it  follows 
(of  course  with  the  object  of  quickening)  the 
tempo  of  Adagio,  etc.  Handel,  in  the  air 
'  Revenge,  Timotheus  cries ! '  and  in  the  choruses 
'For  unto  us*  and  'The  Lord  gave  the  word,' 
gives  the  direction  Andante  allegro,  which  may 
be  translated  '  going  along  merrily.' 

When  in  the  course  of  a  composition  the 
tempo  alters,  but  still  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
the  original  speed,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
new  tempo  stands  to  the  other  may  be  expressed 
in  various  ways.  When  the  speed  of  notes  of 
the  same  species  is  to  be  exactly  doubled,  the 
words  doppio  movimento  are  used  to  denote  the 
change,  thus  the  quick  portion  of  Ex.  1  would 
be  played  precisely  as  though  it  were  written 
as  in  Ex.  a. 

Brahms,  Trio,  op.  8. 

Allegro  doppio  movimento 
1.      Adagio  non  troppo  + —  _»?X 


Another  way  of  expressing  proportional  tempi  is 
by  the  arithmetical  sign  for  equality  ( => ),  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  values.  Thus 
^  sa  J  would  mean  that  a  crochet  in  the  one 
movement  must  have  the  same  duration  as  a 

*  BaatboT«D*t  Italian,  however,  doea  not  appear  to  bare  rwen 
faultless,  for  the  German  translation  above  ahowi  him  to  hart  lael 
the  word  Maw  to  axpreaa  '  than '  Instead  of  '  like.' 
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minim  in  tbe  other,  and  ao  on.  But  this  method 
is  subject  to  the  serious  drawback  that  it  is 
possible  to  nnderatand  the  sign  in  two  opposed 
senses,  according  as  the  first  of  the  two  note- 
values  ia  taken  to  refer  to  the  new  tempo  or  to 
that  just  quitted.  On  this  point  composers  are 
by  no  moans  ngreed,  nor  are  they  even  always 
consistent,  for  Brahms,  in  his  '  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Paganini,*  uses  the  same  sign  in 
opposite  senses,  first  in  passing  from  Var.  3  to 
Var.  4,  where  a  ^  of  Var.  4  equal*  a  J  of  Var. 
3  (Ex.  3),  and  afterwards  from  Var.  9  to  Var. 
10,  a  J  of  Var.  10  being  equal  to  a  J*  of  Var.  9 
(Ex.  4). 

S.  Var.  3.  k 


Var.  4.  '1 


Var.  10.  <J„j*) 


A  far  safer  means  of  expressing  proportion  is  by 
a  definite  verbal  direction,  a  method  frequently 
adopted  by  Schumann,  as  for  instance  in  the 
•Faust*  music,  where  he  says  Ein  Takt  wie  vorher 
swei — one  bar  equal  to  two  of  the  preceding  move- 
ment; and  Um  die  Hal  fie  langtamer  (by  which  is 
to  be  understood  twice  as  slow,  not  half  as  slow 
again),  and  so  in  numerous  other  instances. 

When  there  is  a  change  of  rhythm,  as  from 
common  to  triple  time,  while  the  total  length  of 
a  bar  remains  unaltered,  the  words  Vittato  tempo, 
signifying  '  the  same  speed,'  are  written  where  the 
change  takes  place,  «8  in  the  following  example, 
where  the  crotchet  of  the  a -4  movement  is  equal 
to  the  dotted  crotchet  of  that  in  6-8,  and  so,  bar 
for  bar,  the  tempo  is  unchanged. 

Uskthotbn,  Bagatelle,  op.  110,  No.  6. 
Allegretto. 


The  same  words  are  occasionally  used  when 
there  is  no  alteration  of  rhythm,  as  a  warning 
*gainst  a  ponible  change  of  speed,  as  in  Var.  3 


of  Beethoven's  Variations,  op.  tao,  and  also, 
though  less  correctly,  when  the  notes  of  any 
given  species  remain  of  the  same  length,  while 
the  total  value  of  the  bar  is  changed,  as  in  the 
following  example,  where  the  value  of  each  quaver 
remains  the  same,  although  the  bar  of  the  2-4 
movement  is  only  equal  to  two-thirds  of  one  of 
the  foregoing  bars. 

Hkktrotkk,  Bagatelle,  op.  126.  No.  1. 
Andante  eon  molo.   L  uttsto  tempo. 


A  gradual  increase  of  speed  is  indicated  by 
the  word  accelerando  or  atrirujendo,  a  gradual 
slackening  by  rollentando  or  ritardando.  All 
such  effects  being  proportional,  every  bar  and 
indeed  every  note  should  as  a  rule  take  its  share 
of  the  general  increase  or  diminution,  except 
in  cases  where  an  accelerando  extends  over 
many  bars,  or  even  through  a  whole  composition. 
In  such  cases  the  increase  of  speed  is  obtained 
by  means  of  frequent  Blight  but  definite  changes 
of  tempo  (the  exact  points  at  which  they  take 
place  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  performer  or 
conductor)  much  as  though  the  words  p»i»  motwo 
were  repeated  at  intervals  throughout.  Instances 
of  an  extended  accelerando  occur  in  Mendels- 
sohn's chorus,  *  O I  great  is  the  depth.'  from  '  St. 
Paul*  (36  bars),  and  in  his  Fugue  in  E  minor, 
op>  35,  no.  I  (63  bars).  On  returning  to  the 
original  tempo  after  either  a  gradual  or  a  precise 
change  the  words  tempo  prima  are  usually  em- 
ployed, or  sometimes  Tempo  del  Tema,  as  in 
Var.  1  a  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Variations  Serieuses.' 

The  actual  speed  of  a  movement  in  which  the 
composer  has  given  merely  one  of  the  usual 
tempo  indications,  without  any  reference  to  the 
metronome,  depends  of  course  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executant,  assisted  in  many  canes  by 
tradition.  But  there  are  one  or  two  considera- 
tions which  are  of  material  influence  in  coining 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  appear  that  the  meaning  of  the 
various  terms  has  somewhat  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  in  opposite  directions,  the 
words  which  express  a  quick  movement  now  signi- 
fying a  yet  more  rapid  rate,  at  least  in  instru- 
mental music,  and  those  denoting  slow  tempo  a 
still  slower  movement,  than  formerly.  There  ia 
no  absolute  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  but  a 
comparison  of  movements  similarly  marked,  but 
of  different  periods,  seems  to  remove  all  doubt. 
For  instance,  tbe  Presto  of  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
op.  10,  no.  3,  might  be  expressed  by  M.M. 
S  -  144.  while  the  Finale  of  Bach's  Italian 
Concerto,  also  marked  Presto,  could  scarcely  be 
played  quicker  than  «=  1 36  without  disad- 
vantage. Again,  the  commencement  of  Handel's 
Overture  to  the  '  Messiah '  is  marked  Grave,  and 
is  played  about  J  «■  6b,  while  the  Grave  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  Pathetique  requires  a  tempo  of 
only  J* «  60,  exactly  twice  as  slow.  Tbe  causes 
of  these  differences  are  probably  on  the  one  hand 
the  greatly  increased  powers  of  execution  pos- 
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by  modern  instrumentalists,  which  have 
induced  cum  posers  to  write  quicker  music,  and 
on  the  other,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  piano- 
forte, the  superior  tostrnuto  possible  on  modern 
instrument*  as  compared  with  those  of  former 
times.  The  period  to  which  the  musio  be- 
longs must  therefore  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  exact  tempo.  But  besides  this, 
the  general  character  of  a  composition,  especially 
as  regards  harmonic  progression,  exercises  a  very 
decided  influence  on  the  tempo.  For  the  appa- 
rent speed  of  a  movement  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  actual  duration  of  the  beats,  as 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  changes  of  harmony 
succeed  each  other.  If,  therefore,  the  harmonies 
in  a  composition  change  frequently,  the  tempo 
will  appear  quicker  than  it  would  if  unvaried 
harmonies  were  continued  for  whole  bars,  even 
though  the  metronome-time,  beat  for  beat,  might 
be  the  same.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  a  composer's  indication 
of  tempo,  to  study  the  general  structure  of  the 
movement,  and  if  the  changes  of  harmony  are 
not  frequent,  to  choose  a  quicker  rate  of  speed 
than  would  be  necessary  if  the  harmonies  were 
more  varied.  For  example,  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  33,  marked  Allegro, 
may  be  played  at  the  rate  of  about  d  -  73,  but 
the  first  movement  of  op.  3 1 ,  no.  a,  though  also 
marked  Allegro,  will  require  a  tempo  of  at  least 
<sj  =  1  ao,  on  account  of  the  changes  of  harmony 
being  less  frequent,  snd  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  two  adagio  movements,  both  in 
9-8  time,  of  op.  a  a  and  op.  31,  no.  1 ;  in  the 
second  of  these  most  bars  are  founded  upon  a 
single  harmony,  and  a  suitable  speed  would  be 
about  £  =  116,  a  rate  which  would  be  too  quick 
for  the  Adagio  of  op.  aa,  where  the  harmonies 
are  more  numerous.' 

Another  cause  of  greater  actual  speed  in  the 
rendering  of  the  same  tempo  is  the  use  of  the 
time-signature  (£  or  aUa  breve,  which  requires 
the  composition  to  be  executed  at  about  double 
the  speed  of  the  Common  or  C  Time.  The 
reason  of  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Bbeve, 
vol.  i.  p.  374. 

A  portion  of  a  composition  Is  sometimes 
marked  a  piacrre,  or  ad  libitum,  at  'pleasure,'  sig- 
nifying that  the  tempo  is  left  entirely  to  the  per- 
former's discretion.  Passages  so  marked  however 
appear  almost  always  to  demand  a  slower,  rather 
than  a  quicker  tempo — at  least,  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted with  no  instance  to  the  contrary.  [F.T.] 
TEMPO  DI  BALLO  is  the  indication  at  the 
head  of  Sullivan's  Overture  composed  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  1870,  and  seems  less  to  in- 
dicate a  particular  speed  than  that  the  whole  work 
is  in  a  dance  style  and  in  dance  measures.  [G.] 

in  prskM  of  las 

elt  of  meaning. 

_  from  d~71  to  d  =  ZM.  Allegro  from  0  =  50  to 
O-m,  AtUamU  from  J^=  92  to  =  US  «tc  But  Hummel  doe* 
not  cpcclfr  the-  particular  morameou  he  quote*,  and  It  wemi  prub- 
abU  »h»t.  r**«rd  b*in«  ha4totbelr  T*rtell«  of  harmonic 
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TEMPO  ORDINARIO  (Ital.),  common  time, 
rhythm  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar.  The  time- 
signature  is  an  unbarred  semicircle  C  »  or  in 
modern  form  C»  >n  contradistinction  to  the  barred 
semicircle  (£  or  <£,  which  denotes  a  diminished 
value  of  the  notes,  i.  e.  a  double  rate  of  movement. 
[See  Brsvk;  Common  Time.}  In  consequence  of 
the  notes  in  tempo  ordinarxo  being  of  full  valu* 
(absolutely  as  well  as  relatively),  the  term  is 
understood  to  indicate  a  moderate  degree  of 
speed.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Handel  employs 
it  as  an  indication  for  the  choruses  4  Lift  up  your 
heads,'  *  Their  sound  is  gone  out,'  etc.  [F-T.] 

TEMPO  RUBATO  (Ital.,  literally  robbed  or 
stolen  time).  This  expression  is  used  in  two  differ- 
ent senses ;  first,  to  denote  the  insertion  of  a  short 
passage  in  duple  time  into  a  movement  the 
prevailing  rhythm  of  which  is  triple,  or  vice  verta, 
the  change  being  effected  without  altering  the 
time-signature,  by  means  of  false  accents,  or 
accents  falling  on  other  than  the  ordinary  places 
in  the  bar.  Thus  the  rhythm  of  the  following 
example  is  distinctly  that  of  two  in  a  bar,  al- 
though the  whole  movement  is  3-4  time. 


3.  In  the  other  and  more  usual  sense  the  term 
expresses  the  opposite  of  strict  time,  and  indicates 
a  style  of  performance  in  which  some  portion  of 
the  bar  is  executed  at  a  quicker  or  slower  tempo 
than  the  general  rate  of  movement,  the  balance 
being  restored  by  a  corresponding  slackening  or 
quickening  of  the  remainder.  [Rubato.]  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  employment  of 
tempo  rubato  are  found  in  the  rendering  of  Hun- 
garian national  melodies  by  native  artists.  [F.T.] 
TENDUCCI,  Giusto  Fsbdihando,  a  cele- 
brated sopranist  singer,  very  popular  in  this 
country,  was  born  at  Siena,  about  1 736,  whence 
(like  a  still  greater  singer)  he  was  sometimes 
called  Senesino.  His  earliest  stage-appearances 
in  Italy  were  made  st  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  in  1758  he  came  to  London,  where  he  first 
sang  in  a  pasticcio  called  '  Attalo.'  But  it  was 
in  the  '  Giro  riconosciuto '  of  Cocchi  that  he  first 
attracted  special  notice.  Although  he  had  only 
a  subordinate  part,  he  quite  eclipsed,  by  his  voice 
and  style,  the  principal  singer,  Portenza,  and 
from  that  time  was  established  as  the  successor 
of  Guadagni.  In  company  with  Dr.  Arne.  in 
whose  '  Artaxerxes  '  he  sang  with  great  success, 
he  travelled  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  returning  to 
London  in  1765,  where  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  received  enormous  sums 
for  his  performances.    In  spite  of  this,  his  vanity 

so  unbounded  that  in 
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1776  be  wm  forced  to  leave  England  for  debt. 
In  a  year,  however,  he  found  means  to  return, 
and  remained  in  London  many  years  longer, 
singing  with  success  as  long  as  his  voice  lasted, 
ana  even  when  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In 
1785  he  took  part  in  a  revival  ofGluck's  'Orfeo,' 
and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  late  as 
1 790.  He  also  sang  at  the  Handel  Commemo- 
ration Festivals  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784 
and  1 791.  Ultimately  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
died  there  early  in  this  century. 

Tenduoci  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mozart  family  during  their  visit  to  I/ondon  in 
1764.  In  1778,  at  Paris,  he  again  met  Mozart, 
who,  remembering  their  former  intercourse,  wrote 
a  song  for  him,  which  has  been  lost.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Singing,  and  the  composer 
of  an  overture  for  full  band  (Preston,  London), 
and  of '  Banelagh  Songs,'  which  he  sang  at  con- 


ng  1 

[F.A.M.] 


TENEBR^E  (Literally,  Darkness).  The 
name  of  a  Service  appointed,  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  for  the  three  most  solemn  days  in 
Holy  Week,  and  consisting  of  the  conjoined 
Matins  and  Lauds,1  for  the  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  which  are  sung  '  by  anticipation ' 
on  the  afternoons  of  the  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  the  Responsorium  which  follows 
the  Fifth  Lesson  on  Good  Friday,  Taubra 
facta  <mn<— There  was  darkness. 

The  Service  begins  with  three  Nocturns,  each 
consisting  of  three  Psalms,  with  their  doubled 
Antiphons,  a  Versicle  and  Response,  and  three 
Lessons,  each  followed  by  its  appropriate  Re- 
sponsorium. The  Psalms  and  Antiphons  are 
sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt ;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each,  one  of  the  fifteen  candles  on  the 
huge  triangular  Candlestick  by  which  the  Chapel 
is  lighted  is  ceremoniously  extinguished.  The 
Lessons  for  the  First  Nocturn  on  each  of  the 
three  days  are  the  famous  '  Lamentations,' 
which  have  already  been  fully  described.1  The 
Lessons  for  the  Secoud  and  Third  Nocturns  are 
simply  monotoned.  Music  for  the  Responsoria 
has  been  composed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
greatest  Polyphonic  Masters  ;  but  most  of  them 
are  now  sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt.  The 
Third  Nocturn  is  immediately  followed  by  Lauds, 
the  Psalms  for  which  are  sung  in  the  manner, 
and  with  the  ceremonies,  already  described. 
Then  follows  the  Canticle,  '  Benedictus.'  during 
the  singing  of  which  the  six  Altar  Lights  are 
extinguished,  one  by  one.  And  now  preparation 
is  made  for  the  most  awful  moment  of  the  whole 
— that  which  introduces  the  first  notes  of  the 
'Miserere.'5  The  fifteenth  candle,  at  the  top 
of  the  great  Candlestick,  is  removed  from  its 
place,  and  hidden  behind  the  Altar.  The  An- 
tiphon,  '  Christus  factus  est  obediens,'  is  sung  by 
a  single  Soprano  Voice;  and,  after  a  dead  silence 
of  considerable  duration,  the  Miserere  is  song, 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  Ceremonies  de- 
scribed in  vol.  ii.  pp.  335~338.    The  Pope  then 

1  Sm  Hatixs,  and  L&om.  »  S<*  Umchtatic  **■ 
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says  an  appointed  Prayer ;  the  Candle  is  brought 
out  from  behind  the  Altar;  and  the  Service 
concludes  with  a  trampling  of  feet,  sometimes 
said  to  represent  the  passage  of  the  crowd  to 
Calvary,  or  the  Jews  seizing  our  Lord. 

The  Services  proper  for  Holy  Week  are  de- 
scribed, in  detail,  in  the  'Manuel  des  Ceremonies 
qui  ont  lieu  pendant  la  Semaine  Sainte,'  formerly 
sold  annually  in  Rome,  but  now  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  Music  was  first  published  by  Dr. 
Burney,  in  *  La  Musics  della  Settimana  Santa,' 
now  very  scarce,  and  has  since  been  reprinted, 
by  Al fieri,  in  his  '  Raccolta  di  Musics  Sacra.' 

A  minute  and  interesting  account,  though 
somewhat  deformed  by  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  ancient  Ritual,  will  be  found  in  Mendelssohn's 
letter  to  Zeiter,  of  June  16, 1831.  [W.S.R.] 

TENERAMENTE;  CON  TENEREZZA— 
*  tenderly' ;  a  term  slightly  stronger  and  used  more 
emphatically  than  dolct,  but  having  very  much  the 
same  meaning  and  use  in  music.  A  good  instance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  terms  is  found  in 
the  lovely  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  E  minor,  op.  90,  where  the  subject,  at  its  first 
entry  labelled  dolct,  is  subsequently  directed  to 
be  played  teneramente.  From  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
become  slightly  more  impassioned  as  it  goes  on ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  second 
and  following  entries  of  the  subject  should  be 
played  with  more  feeling,  and  perhaps  in  less 
strict  time,  than  the  opening  bars  of  the  move- 
ment. [J.A.F.M.] 

TENOR  (Fr.  Tattle-,  Get.  Tenor  Stimme). 
The  term  applied  to  the  highest  natural  adult 
male  voice  and  to  some  instruments  of  some- 
where about  the  same  compass.  Its  etymology 
is  accepted  to  be  teneo,  'I  hold,'  and  it  was 
the  voice  that,  in  early  times,  held,  took,  or 
kept  the  principal  part  (originally  the  only 
real  part),  the  plainBong,  subject,  air.  or  mo- 
tive of  the  piece  that  was  sung.  It  holds  the 
mid-position  in  the  musical  scale.  Its 

  clef  is  the  C  clef  on  the  fourth  line  of 

the  stave  (in  reality  the  middle  line  of 
the  great  stave  of  eleven  lines 4)  generally  super- 
seded in  the  present  day  by  the  treble  or  G  clef, 
which  however  does  not  represent  or  indicate 
the  actual  pitch,  but  gives  it  an  octave  too  high. 

The  average  compass  of  the  tenor  voice  is  C  to 
A  or  B  (a),  though  in  large  rooms  notes  below  F 
(b)  are  usually  of  little  avail.  In  primitive  times, 

(a)     j=.  or  „ ,,  (5) 


P. 


 o  

before  true  polyphony  or  harmony  were  known, 
it  was  natural  that  what  we  now  call  the  tenor 
voice  should  hold  the  one  real  part  to  be  sung, 
should  lead,  in  fact,  the  congregational  singing, 
for  the  reason  that  this  class  of  voice  is  sweeter 
and  more  flexible  than  the  bass  voice,  and  also 
would  most  readily  strike  the  ear,  as  being  the 
higher  voice  in  range,  until  boys  were  employed ; 
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even  then  boys  could  not  have  either  the 
knowledge  or  authority  to  enable  them  to  lead 
the  tanging,  more  especially  as  the  chants  or 
hymns  were  at  first  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition ;  and  female*  were  not  officially  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  boys  probably  aang  in  unison 
with,  at  times  an  octave  higher  than,  the  tenor, 
and  the  basses  in  unison  with,  or  an  octave 
below,  the  tenor,  as  suited  them  respectively. 

An  elaborate  classification  of  voices  was  not 
then  necessary.  Indeed  it  is  most  probable  that 
at  first  the  only  distinction  was  between  the 
voices  of  boys  and  men,  alius  and  bauut  (high 
and  low),  the  very  limited  scales  then  in  use 
coming  easily  within  the  compass  of  the  lower 
part  of  tenors  and  the  higher  part  of  basses ;  anil 
it  will  have  been  only  observed  that  some  men 
could  sing  higher  or  lower  than  others,  while 
the  different  qualities  of  voices  will  not  have 
been  taken  into  account.  If  a  very  low  bass 
found  a  note  rather  high,  he  may  have  howled 
it  as  he  best  could,  or  it  would  perhaps  itself 
have  cracked  up  into  falsetto,  or  be  will  have 
gone  down  instinctively  to  the  octave  below, 
or  remained  where  he  was  until  the  melody 
came  again  within  his  reach — ears  being  not  yet 
critically  cultivated.  Even  now,  towards  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
hear  amongst  a  congregation  basses  singing  the 
air  of  a  hymn  below  the  actual  bass  part,  or 
soprani  singing  in  the  tenor-coinpass  for  con- 
venience sake.  In  a  few  village  churches,  and 
in  many  Scotch  kirkB,  an  after-taste  of  such 
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rly  singing  is  still  to  be  had.  But  with  the 
extension  of  the  scale  and  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  notation,  and  the  consequent  gradual 
replacement  of  the  empirical  mode  of  practice 
by  more  scientific  study,  the  first  rude  attempts 
at  harmony  and  polyphony,  diaphony  or  or- 
(which  see),  would  necessitate  a  more 
iassitication  of  voices. 

term  Baritone  is  of  comparatively  late  intro- 
This  voice  is  called  by  the  French  batse- 
taille,  or  low  tenor,  tattle  being  the  true  French 
word  for  tenor,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
as  this  word  signifies  also  the  waist  or  middle  of 
the  human  figure,  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  ex- 
press the  middle  voice.  The  addition  of  a  second 
part,  a  fourth  or  fifth  above  or  below  the  Canto 
Permo  or  plain -chant,  would  also  bo  much  in- 
crease the  compass  of  music  to  be  sung,  that  the 
varieties  and  capacities  of  different  voices  would 
naturally  begin  to  be  recognised,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  third  part,  triplum  (treble),  there 
would  at  once  be  three  parts,  situs,  medius, 
and  bass  us, — high,  middle,  and  low;  and  as  the 
medius,  for  reasons  already  given,  would  natu- 
rally be  the  leader  who  held  (ttnuit)  the  plain- 
*oug,  the  term  tenor  would  replace  that  of  medius. 
Then,  as  the  science  and  practice  of  music  ad- 
vanced, and  opera  or  musical  drama  became  more 
and  more  elaborated,  the  sub-classification  of  each 
individual  type  of  voice  in  accordance  with  its 
varied  capacities  of  expression  would  be  a  matter 
of  course.  Hence  we  have  tenort  robutto  (which 
used  to  be  of  about  the  compass  of  a 


high1  baritone),  lenore  di  forza,  tenort  di 
carattert,  tenort  di  gratia,  and  tenort  Itggiero, 
one  type  of  which  is  sometimes  called  tenort 
eontialtino.  These  terms,  though  used  very 
generally  in  Italy,  are  somewhat  fantastic,  and 
the  different  qualifications  that  have  called  them 
forth  are  not  unfrequently  as  much  part  of  the 
morale  as  of  the  physique.  Although  not  only 
a  question  of  compass  but  of  quality,  the  word 
'  tenor  *  has  come  to  be  adopted  as  a  generic  term 
to  express  that  special  type  of  voice  which  is  so 
much  and  so  justly  admired,  and  cannot  now  be 
indicated  in  any  other  way. 

The  counter-tenor,  or  natural  male  alto,  is  a 
highly  developed  falsetto,  whose  so-called  chest 
voice  is,  in  most  cases,  a  limited  baas.  Singers 
of  this  class  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  came  principally  from  Spain,  they  being 
afterward  chiefly  superseded  by  artificial  male 
alti.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  counter  tenor 
known  in  London  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
article  is  an  amateur  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lent part-singing.  Donzelli  was  a  lenore  robutto 
with  a  voice  of  beautiful  quality.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  call  Duprez,  Tamberlik,  Wachtel, 
Mongini,  and  Mierzwinski  tenori  robutti,  but 
they  belong  more  properly  to  the  tenori  di  forza. 
The  tenort  robutto  had  a  very  large  tenor  quality 
throughout  his  vocal  compass. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  precisely  such  a  voice 
as  that  of  Mario,*  except  by  calling  it  the  per- 
fection of  a  tenor  voice.  Mario  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  compass,  volume,  richness, 
grace,  and  flexibility  (not  agility,  with  which 
the  word  is  often  confounded  in  this  country, 
but  the  general  power  of  inflecting  the  voice 
and  of  producing  with  facility  nice  gradations  of 
colour).  Historical  singers  are  generally  out  of 
the  usual  category,  being  in  so  many  cases  gifted 
with  exceptional  physical  powers.  Rubini,  a 
tenort  di  grazia,  physically  considered,  was  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  pathetic 
expression,  and  could  at  times  throw  great  force 
into  his  singing,  which  was  the  more  striking 
as  being  somewhat  unusual,  but  he  indulged  too 
much  perhaps  in  the  vibrato,  and  may  not  im- 
probably be  answerable  for  the  vicious  use  of  this 
(legitimate  in  its  place)  means  of  expression,  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  years  past,  but  which,  be- 
ing now  a  mannerism,  ceases  to  express  more  than 
the  so-called  ' expression  stop*  on  a  barrel  organ. 
But  it  must  be  said  of  Rubini  that  the  vibrato 
being  natural  to  him,  had  not  the  nauseous  effect 
that  it  has  with  his  would-be  imitators. 

Da  vide,  who  sang  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th 
century,  muBt  have  been  very  great,  with  a  beau- 
tiful voice  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art. 
[See  vol.  L  p.  434.]  His  son  is  said  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  voice  of  three  octaves,  comprised 
within  four  B  flats.  This  doubtless  included 
something  like  an  octave  of  falsetto,  which  must 
have  remained  to  him,  instead  of  in  great  part 
disappearing  with  the  development  of  the  rest  of 

1  Baritone  m»y  etymolof1c«Jlj  b«  cooildered  to  um*ji  •  bear; 
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the  voice,  as  U  usually  thecase.  In  connection  with 
this  may  be  mentioned  the  writer's  experience 
of  a  tenor,  that  is  to  say  a  voice  of  decided  tenor 


tone,  with  a  compass  of 


.  that  of 


a  limited  bass  only,  thus  showing  how  the  word 
*  tenor*  has  come  to  express  quality  quite  as  much 
a«  compat*. — Roger  (French),  another  celebrity, 
and  a  cultivated  man,  overtaxed  his  powers,  as 
many  others  have  done,  and  shortened  his  active 
artistic  career. — Campanini  is  a  strong  tenore  di 
mezzo  earattere.  This  class  of  tenor  can  on  oc- 
casions take  parti  di  forza  or  di  gratia. 

If  the  Germans  would  only  be  so  good  as  to 
cultivate  more  thoroughly  the  art  of  vocalisation, 
we  should  have  from  them  many  fine  ttnori  di 
forza,  with  voices  like  that  of  Vogel. 

A  tenore  di  gratia  of  modern  times  must 
not  be  passed  without  special  mention.  Italo 
Gardoni  possessed  what  might  be  called  only 
a  moderate  voice,  but  so  well,  so  easily  and 
naturally  produced,  that  it  was  heard  almost  to 
the  same  advantage  in  a  theatre  as  in  a  room. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  when  he  sang  the 
part  of  Floras  tan,  in  '  Fidelio,'  at  Covent  Garden, 
after  an  absence  of  some  duration  from  the  stage. 
The  unaffected  grace  of  his  style  rendered  him 
as  perfect  a  model  for  vocal  artists  as  could  well 
be  found.  Giuglini  was  another  Unort  di  gratia, 
with  more  actual  power  than  Gardoni.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  certain  mawkishnesB  which  after 
a  time  made  itself  felt,  he  might  have  been 
classed  amongst  the  tenor*  di  mezzo  earattere. 
In  this  country  Braham  and  Sims  Reeves  have 
their  place  as  historical  tenori,  and  Edward 
Lloyd,  with  not  so  large  a  voice  as  either  of 
these,  will  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  an  artist. 

Of  the  tenore  leggier o,  a  voice  that  can  generally 
execute  fioritura  with  facility,  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  a  good  example.  The  light  tenor, 
sometimes  called  tenore  contraUino,  has  usually 
a  somewhat  extended  register  of  open  notes,  and 
if  the  singer  is  not  seen,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
imagine  that  one  is  hearing  a  female  contralto. 
The  converse  of  this  is  the  case  when  a  so-called 
female  tenor  sings.  One  of  these,  Signora  Mela, 
appeared  at  concerts  in  London  in  the  year  1868. 
A  favourite  manifestation  of  her  powers  was  the 
tenor  part  in  Rossini's  Terzetto  buffo '  Pappataci.' 
Barlani-Dini  is  another  female  tenor,  singing  at 
present  in  Italy.  These  exhibitions  are,  however, 
decidedly  inartistic  and  inelegant,  and  may  easily 
become  repulsive.  A  list  of  tenor  singers  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Singing.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  5 11 .] 

Tenor  is  also  the  English  name  of  the  viola. 
[See  Tenor  Violin.]  The  second  of  the  usual 
three  trombones  in  a  full  orchestra  is  a  tenor 
instrument  both  in  compass  and  clef. 

The  Tenor  Bell  is  the  lowest  in  a  peal  of  bells, 
and  is  Dossiblv  so  called  because  it  is  the  bell 
upon  which  the  ringers  hold  or  rest.  The  Tenor- 
drum  (without  snares)  is  between  the  ordinary 
side-drum  and  the  bass-drum,  and,  worn  as  a 
side-drum,  is  used  in  foot-regiments  for  rolls. 
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various  opinions  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  continuing,  or  not,  the  use  of  the  tenor 
clef.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  It  undoubtedly  expresses  a  positive  position 
in  the  musical  scale ;  and  the  power  to  read 
it,  and  the  other  C  clef,  is  essential  to  nil 
musicians  who  have  to  play  from  the  music 
printed  for  choirs  and  for  orchestra  up  to  the 
present  day.  But  as  a  question  of  general  utility 
a  simplification  in  the  means  of  expressing  mu- 
sical ideas  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  benefit, 
else  why  not  continue  the  use  of  all  the  seven 
clefs  f  The  fact  that  the  compass  of  the  male 
voice  is,  in  round  terms,  an  octave  lower  than 
the  female  (though  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mechanism  the  one  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
re-production  of  the  other),  renders  it  very  easy, 
indeed  almost  natural,  for  a  male  voice  to  sing 
music  in  the  treble  clef  an  octave  below  its 
actual  pitch,  or  musical  position  in  the  scale, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
so  doing.  In  violoncello  or  bassoon- music  the 
change  from  bass  to  tenor  clef  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  ledger  lines  that  must 
be  used  for  remaining  in  the  lower  clef.  This 
objection  does  not  exist  in  expressing  tenor  music 
in  the  treble  clef.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  exists 
at  all  it  is  against  the  tenor.— A  kind  of  com- 
promise  is  made  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  in 
the  *  Bach  Choir  Magazine '  (Novello),  where  a 
double  soprano  clef  is  used  for  the 
tenor  part.  This  method  was  proposed 
and  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Oliphant. 
While  on  the  subject  of  clefs,  passing  ref 
may  be  made  to  Neukomm's  somewhat 
idea  of  patting  the  whole  of  the  tenor  part  in 
his  edition  of  Haydn's '  Creation '  In  the  bass  clef. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  desired  simplifi- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  denote  the  actual 
pitch  of  the  voice.  [H.  C  D.] 

TENOROON,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Tenor  Bassoon  or  Alto  Fagotto  in  F.  It  is 
obviously  a  modification  of  the  word  Bassoon, 
for  which  little  authority  can  be  found.  The 
identity  of  this  instrument  with  the  Oboe  di 
Caccia  of  Bach  has  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  the  error  of  assigning  parts  written  for  it 
by  that  composer,  Beethoven,  and  others,  to  the 
Corno  Inglese  or  Alto  Oboe  in  the  same  key  has 
been  corrected  At  the  present  time  it  has 
entirely  gone  out  of  use.  A  fine  specimen,  now 
in  the  writer's  possession,  was  until  lately  in 
the  boys'  band  at  the  Foundling  Hospital: 
supposed  to  be  intended,  from  its  smaller  size, 
for  the  diminutive  hands  of  young  players. 

Its  tone  is  characteristic,  somewhat  more  reedy 
than  that  of  the  Bassoon.  The  word  survives  as 
that  of  a  reed-stop  in  some  Organs.  [W.H.S.] 

TENOR  VIOLIN  (Alto,  Contbalto,  Qdintk, 
TalLLB,  Bbatbohb,  Viola,  etc.)  A  violin  usually 
about  one-seventh  larger  in  its  general  dimen 
sions  than  the  ordinary  violin,  and  having  its 
compans  it  fifth  lower,  or  an  octave  above  the 
violoncello.  As  its  name  implies,  it  corresponds 
in  the  string  quartet  to  the  tenor  voice  in  the 
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vocal  quartet.  Its  part  u  written  in  the  C  alto 
clef,  thua— 


The  three  uppermost  strings  of  the  Tenor  are 
identical  in  pitch  with  the  three  lowest  strings 
of  the  violin ;  but  their  greater  length  requires 
them  to  be  proportionately  stouter.  The  fourth 
string,  like  the  third,  is  covered  with  wire.  The 
player  holds  the  Tenor  like  the  violin ;  but  the 
stop  is  somewhat  longer,  the  bow  used  for  it  is 
somewhat  heavier,  and  it  requires  greater  mus- 
cular force  in  both  hands.  The  method  of  execu- 
tion in  other  respects  is  identical  with  that  on 
the  violin.  The  tone  of  the  Tenor  however, 
owing  to  the  disproportion  between  the  size  and 
pitch  of  its  strings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  its  body  on  the  other, 
is  of  a  different  quality  from  that  of  the  violin.  It 
is  less  powerful  and  brilliant,  having  a  muffled 
character,  but  is  nevertheless  sympathetic  and 
penetrating.  Bad  Tenors  are  worse  than  bad  vio- 
lins ;  they  are  unequal  and  '  wolfish,'  and  have 
sometimes  a  decided  nasal  twang.  The  instrument 
is  humorously  described  by  Schnyder  von  Warten- 
aee,  in  his  'Birthday  Ode'  addressed  to  Guhr:— 

Mann  nennt  mich  Fran  Base,  (Annt) 
Derm  etwaa  sprach*  ich  dared  die  NaM, 

Doch  ehrlich  mein'  ich  m,  und  treu: 
AltmodiKh  bin  ich :  meine  Sitte 
let  stets  ro  bleiben  in  der  Mitte, 

Und  nie  mach'  ich  ein  grow'  Uonchrei. 

In  this  article,  following  common  usage,  the 
word  '  Tenor '  is  used  to  denote  the  intermediate 
member  of  the  quartet  to  the  exclusion  of '  Alto' : 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Tenor  and  Alto  were 
once  distinct  instruments,  and  the  instrument 
which  we  call  'Tenor'  is  really  the  Alto,  the 
true  Tenor,  which  was  a  size  larger,  though  of 
the  same  pitch,  being  practically  obsolete. 

The  Tenor  in  an  earlier  instrument  than  the 
violin,  and  is  in  fact  the  oldest  instrument  of 
the  quartet.  Both  'Violino'  in  Italian  and 
*  Violon '  in  French  appear  to  have  originally 
designated  the  Tenor.  In  the  first  piece  of 
music  in  which  '  Violino'  occurs,  a  double  quar- 
tet in  the  church  style,  published  in  1597,'  this 
instrument  has  a  part  written  in  the  alto  clef, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :— 


0m 


-  ■  •* 

—  

This  could  not  be  played  on  the  violin,  and  was 
obviously  written  for  the  Tenor :  and  an  instru- 
ment of  such  a  compass  capable  of  holding  its 
own  against  a  cornet  and  six  trumpets,  however 
lightly  voiced  the  latter  may  have  been,  can 
have  been  no  ordinary  fiddle.  The  large  aud 
solid  Tenors  of  this  period  made  by  Gaspar  di 

•  Gtoeannl  Gabrlell,  Route  Plan  •  Fort*  alia  qnvlt  hem  Printed 
la  the  Xutlcal  Appendlt  to  Wa«telew»kr» '  Die  Vlollue  In  im  Jahr- 
hundert  h'  The  lowest  part*  In  each  quartet  are  assigned  to  truro- 
IwU  tTromboaO,  the  other  wpraoo  pan  to  the  cornet  (Zlrtken). 


8alo,  the  earlier  Amatia,  Peregrino  Zanetto,  etc., 
many  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  appear  to 
represent  the  original  'Violino.'  These  Tenors 
when  new,  must  have  had  a  powerful  tone,  and 
they  were  probably  invented  in  order  to  produce 
a  stringed  instrument  which  should  compete  in 
church  music  with  the  cornet  and  trumpet.  Being 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  baas  viola,  which  was 
the  form  of  viol  chiefly  in  use,  they  obtained  the 
name  'Violino.'  This  name  was  however  soon 
transferred  to  the  ordinary  violin.  When  the  latter 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Italian  music,*  it 
was  called  '  Piccolo  Violino  alia  Francese ' ;  indi- 
cating that  this  smaller  '  Violino,'  to  which  the 
name  has  been  since  appropriated,  though  not 
generally  employed  in  Italy,  had  come  into  use 
in  France.  It  accords  with  this  that  the  original 
French  name  of  the  violin  is  '  Pardeasue '  or 
'deasus'  'de  Violon,'  or  'treble  of  the  Violon,' 
Violon  being  the  old  French  diminutive  of  Viole,' 
and  exactly  equivalent  to  '  Violino.'  Again,  the 
very  old  French  name  'Quinte'  for  the  Tenor, 
and  its  diminutive  '  Quinton,'  used  for  the  violin, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  was  a  diminutive 
of  some  larger  instrument  in  general  use.  We 
have  therefore  good  ground  for  concluding  that 
the  Tenor  is  somewhat  older  than  the  treble  or 
common  violin,  and  is  in  fact  its  archetype. 

Very  soon  after  the  'Orfeo'  of  Monteverde, 
which  is  dated  1608,  we  find  the  above-mentioned 
composer,  Gabrieli,  writing  regular  violin  passages 
in  a  sonata  for  three  common  violins  and  a  Bass, 
the  former  being  designated  *  Violini.'  *  We  may 
therefore  fairly  suppose  that  the  early  years  of 
the  17th  century  saw  the  introduction  of  the 
violin  into  general  use  in  Italy,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  name  '  Violino '  to  the  smaller  instrument. 
In  the  same  year  (16 15)  we  have  a  'Camion  a 
6 '  by  the  same  writer,  with  two  treble  violins 
(Violini),  a  cornet,  a  tenor  violin  (called  Tenore) 
and  two  trumpets.5  In  Gregorio  Allegri  s  '  Sym- 
phonia  a  4''  (before  1650)  the  Tenor  is  deno- 
minated 'Alto,'  and  the  Bass  is  assigned  to  the 
'Basso  di  Viola'  or  Viola  da  Gamba.  Ma&si- 
miliano  Neri  (1644),  la  °i«  'Canzone  del  terzo 
tuono ' T  has  a  Teuor  part  in  which  the  Tenor  is 
called  for  the  first  time  '  viola,'  a  name  which 
has  clung  to  it  ever  since. 

Shortly  after  this  (1663)  we  have  a  string 
quintet  with  two  viola  parts,  the  upper  of  which 
is  assigned  to  the  '  Viola  Alto,'  the  lower,  written 
in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  clef,  to  the  '  Viola 
Tenore.'*  It  appears  from  the  parts-  that  the 
com  pass  of  the  two  violas  was  identical,  nor 
is  any  distinction  observable  in  the  treatment. 
This  use  of  the  two  violas  is  common  in  the 
Italian  chamber  music  of  the  end  of  the  1 7  th 
century,  a  remarkable  instance  being  the  'So- 
nate  Varie '  of  the  Cremonese  composer  Vitali 
(Modena,  1684):  and  Handel's  employment  of 
the  two  instruments,  mentioned  lower  down,  is 

t  In  the  •  Orfeo  •  of  Monteferde. 
>  So  vail*,  vallon  ;  jupt.  jupon.  etc 

•  Sonata  cod  tre  Violini.  Waiteiewskl,  Appeodli.  p.  13. 

•  Ibid.  p.  IS.  •  Ibid  p.  'X.  I  Ibid.  p.  38. 

•  Sonata  a  cinque,  da  Olovannl  Legmiii.  Wulelewikl  Appetidla. 
p.  43.  The  treble  parti  are  aul<ned  to  >  tellru.  the  ban  to  the  '  Viola 
da  b  ratio.' 
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probably  baaed  on  reminiscences  of  this  class  of 
music.  But  the  compass  and  general  effect  of  the 
instruments  being  the  same,  the  disappearance 
of  the  great  viola  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Though  the  fiddle- makers  continued  for  some 
time  to  make  violas  of  two  sizes,  alto  and 
tenor  [see  Stbadivabi],  the  two  instruments 
coalesced  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  superior 
facility  with  which  the  smaller  viola  (Alto)  was 
handled  caused  the  true  Tenor  to  drop  out  of  use. 
From  about  the  end  of  the  century  the  Alto 
viola  appears  to  have  assumed  the  place  in  the 
orchestra  which  it  still  occupies,  and  to  have 
had  substantially  the  same  characteristics. 

The  Tenor  has  been  made  of  all  sizes,  ranging 
from  the  huge  instruments  of  Caspar  di  Salo 
and  his  contemporaries  to  the  diminutive  ones, 
scarcely  nn  inch  longer  than  the  standard  violin, 
commonly  made  for  orchestral  use  a  century  or 
so  ago  :  and  its  normal  size  of  one-seventh  larger 
than  the  violin  is  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  is  radically  an  ano- 
malous instrument.  Its  compass  is  fixed  by 
strictly  musical  requirements :  but  when  the 
instrument  is  built  Urge  enough  to  answer 
acoustically  to  its  compass,  that  is,  so  as  to 
produce  the  notes  required  of  it  as  powerfully  as 
the  corresponding  notes  on  the  violin,  it  conies 
out  too  large  for  the  average  human  being  to  play 
it  fiddle- wise,  and  only  fit  to  be  played  cello- 
wise  between  the  knees.  If,  however,  the  Tenor 
is  to  be  played  like  the  violin,  and  no  one  haB 
seriously  proposed  to  play  it  otherwise,  it  follows 
that  its  size  must  be  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
human  arm  when  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  120 
degrees.  But  even  the  violin  is  already  big 
enough :  though  instruments  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  and 
that  by  eminent  makers  [see  Stradivari],  play- 
era  have  never  adopted  them ;  and  it  is  practi- 
cally found  that  one-seventh  longer  than  the 
ordinary  violin  is  the  outside  measurement  for 
the  Tenor  if  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  bands 
are  to  control  the  instrument  comfortably,  and  to 
execute  ordinary  passages  upon  it.  The  Tenor 
is  therefore  by  necessity  a  dwarf:  it  is  too  small 
for  its  pitch,  and  its  tone  is  muffled  in  conse- 
quence. But  its  very  defects  have  become  the 
vehicle  of  peculiar  beauties.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked  the  penetrating  quality  of  its 
lower  strings,  and  the  sombre  and  passionate 
effect  of  its  upper  ones.  Its  tone  is  consequently 
bo  distinctive,  and  so  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
listener,  that  fewer  Tenors  are  required  in  the 
orchestra  than  second  violins. 

Composers  early  discovered  the  distinctive 
capabilities  of  the  Tenor.  Handel  knew  them, 
though  he  made  but  little  use  of  them  :  they 
were  first  freely  employed  in  that  improvement 
of  the  dramatic  orchestra  by  Cluck  and  Sacchini, 
which  preceded  its  full  development  under  Mozart. 
Previously  to  this,  the  Tenor  was  chiefly  used 
to  fill  up  in  the  Tutti.  Sometimes  it  played  in 
unison  with  the  violins ;  more  frequently  with 
the  violoncellos :  but  in  general  it  was  assigned 
a  lower  second  violin  part.    Handel  employs  the 


Tenor  with  striking  effect  in  'Revenge,  Timotheus 
cries.'  The  first  part  of  the  song,  in  D  major, 
is  led  by  the  violins  and  hautboys  in  dashing 
and  animated  passages ;  then  succeeds  the  trio 
in  G  minor,  which  introduces  the  vision  of  the 
'  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain.'  Here 
the  violins  are  silent,  and  the  leading  parts,  in 
measured  largo  time,  are  given  to  the  tenors  in 
two  divisions,  each  division  being  reinforced  by 
bassoons.  The  effect  is  one  of  indescribable  gloom 
and  horror.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  composer, 
whether  to  indicate  the  theoretical  relation  of 
the  two  parts,  or  the  practical  employment  of 
the  larger  Tenors  by  themselves  for  the  lower 
one,  has  written  the  first  part  only  in  the  alto 
clef,  and  headed  it  1  Viola,  the  second  part  being 
written  in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  clef,  and 
headed  'Tenor' :  but  the  compass  of  the  parts  is 
identical.  The  climax  will  serve  as  a  specimen : — 


Viola  e  Ranioii  1  mo. 


Tenor  e  B&non 


V4" 


Vote* 

PS 


Oo 


todun-bo-iyd 
C«1lo 


burled  re-nnin. 
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Berlioz,  who  overlook*  this  passage  in  Handel, 
enumerates  among  the  early  instance*  of  the  em- 
ployment of  its  distinctive  qualities,  the  passage 
in  'Iphigenia  in  Aulis,'  where  Orestes,  over- 
whelmed with  fatigue  and  remorse,  and  panting 
for  breath,  sings  'La  calme  rentre  dans  mon 
cceur ';  meanwhile  the  orchestra,  in  smothered 
agitation,  sobs  forth  convulsive  plaints,  unceas- 
ingly dominated  by  the  fearful  and  obstinate 
chiding  of  the  Tenors.  The  fascination,  the 
sensation  of  horror,  which  this  evokes  in  the 
audience,  Berlioz  attributes  to  the  quality  of 
the  note  A  on  the  Tenor's  third  string,  and  the 
syncopation  of  the  note  with  the  lower  A  on  the 
basses  in  a  different  rhythm.  In  the  overture  to 
•  Ipbigenia  in  Aulis, '  Gluck  employs  the  Tenors 
for  another  purpose.  He  assigns  them  a  light 
bass  accompaniment  to  the  melody  of  the  first 
violins,  conveying  to  the  hearer  the  illusion  that 
he  is  listening  to  the  violoncellos.  Suddenly,  at 
the  forte,  the  basses  enter  with  great  force  and 
surprising  effect.  Sacchini  uses  the  Tenors  for  the 
tame  effect  (pour  preparer  une  explosion)  in  the 
air  of  (Edipus,  '  Votre  cceur  devient  mon  asyle.' 
(This  effect,  it  may  be  observed,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Handel.)  Modern  writers  have  often 
used  the  Tenor  to  sustain  the  melody,  in  antique, 
religious,  and  sombre  subjects.  Berlioz  attributes 
its  use  in  this  way  to  Spontini,  who  employs  it 
to  give  out  the  prayers  of  the  Vestal.  Mehul, 
fancying  that  there  resided  in  the  Tenor  tone  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  expressing  the  dreamy  cha- 
racter of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  employed  Tenors 
for  all  the  treble  parts,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  violins,  throughout  his  opera  of  '  UthaL'  It 
was  in  the  course  of  this  dismal  and  monotonous 
wail  that  Gretry  exclaimed  '  Jedonnerai  un  louht 
pour  entendre  une  chanterelle  ! ' 

Berlioz,  in  '  Harold  en  Italic,'  and  Bennett,  in 
his  Symphony  in  G  minor,  have  employed  the 
Tenor  with  great  effect  to  sustain  pensive  melo- 
dies. When  melodies  of  a  similar  character  are 
entrusted  to  the  violoncellos,  the  tone  acquires 
great  roundness  and  purity  if  reinforced  by  the 
Tenors — witness  the  Adagio  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor.  In  chamber  music,  the  Tenor 
executes  sustained  and  arpeggio  accompaniments, 
occasionally  takes  up  melodic  subjects,  and  em- 
ployed in  unison  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  either 
of  its  neighbours.  Mozart's  Trio  for  piano,  clari- 
net, aod  viola,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
effective  works  in  the  whole  range  of  chamber 
music,  affords  admirable  illustrations  of  its  gen- 
eral capacities  when  used  without  a  violoncello. 

Brahms's  Quintet  in  Bb,  and  one  of  his 
string  quartets,  will  afford  good  examples  of  the 
prominent  use  of  the  viola,  and  the  special  effect 
produced  by  it.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  modern  chamber  string  quartet,  of  which 
the  Tenor  is  so  important  a  member,  is  based, 
not  on  the  early  chamber  music,  but  on  the 
stringed  orchestra  of  the  theatre.  Corel  li,  Pur- 
cell,  and  Handel  employed  the  Tenor  in  their 
orchestral  writings,  but  excluded  it  from  their  : 
chamber  music;  nor  was  it  until  the  orchestral  I 
^lUArt^&ft  ^i^fc^i  t^oon  j^crfoc trod  aPor  ts^o&fc^ic^il  pur-  I 


poses  by  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Sacchini  that  the 
chamber  quartet  settled  into  its  present  shape  in 
the  hands  of  Haydn,  Abel,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  their 
contemporaries.  Mozart  marks  the  period  when 
the  Tenor  assumed  its  proper  rank  in  both  kinds 
of  music 

The  Tenor  is  essentially  an  ancillary  instru- 
ment. Played  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the 
piano  only,  its  tone  is  thin  and  ineffective  :  and 
the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  by  some 
musicians  to  create  an  independent  school  of 
tenor-playing,  and  a  distinctive  class  of  tenor 
music,  are  founded  on  error.  It  is  simply  a  large 
violin,  intended  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
fiddle  and  the  bass ;  and  except  in  special  effects, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  used  for  purposes 
of  contrast,  it  imperatively  demands  the  ringing 
tones  of  the  violin  above  it. 

Competent  musicians,  who  are  masters  of  the 
piano,  attracted  by  the  simplicity  of  the  tenor  part 
in  most  quartets,  often  take  up  theTenor  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  violin.  This  is  a  mis* 
take  :  it  is  usually  found  that  the  Tenor  can  only 
be  properly  played  by  a  practised  violinist.  The 
Violin  and  Tenor  make  an  effective  duet ;  witness 
the  charming  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Spohr,  and  the  less  known  but  very  artistic 
and  numerous  ones  of  Rolls,  by  the  aid  of  which 
any  competent  violinist  will  soon  become  master 
of  the  Tenor.  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto  for  Vio- 
lin, Tenor,  and  Orchestra.  The  trios  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  for  Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello 
are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mentioning. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  structural  peculiarities 
that  have  been  explained  above,  what  is  the  best 
model  for  the  violin  is  not  the  best  for  the  Tenor. 
It  would  seem  that  the  limitation  which  neces- 
sity imposes  upon  its  length  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated by  an  increase  in  height :  for  Tenors  of 
high  model  are  undoubtedly  better  than  those  of 
flat  model,  and  hence  Stradivari  Tenors  are  kept 
rather  to  be  admired  than  played  upon.  The  best 
Tenors  for  use  are  certainly  those  of  the  Amati 
school,  or  old  copies  of  the  same  by  good  English 
makers :  in  this  country  the  favourite  Tenor- 
maker  is  undoubtedly  Banks.  New  fiddles  are 
sometimes  fairly  good  in  tone :  but  new  Tenors 
are  always  intolerably  harsh,  from  the  combined 
effect  of  their  newness  and  of  the  flat  model  which 
is  now  universally  preferred.  If,  however,  makers 
of  the  Tenor  would  copy  Amati,  instead  of  Stra- 
divari, this  would  no  longer  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Hermann  Bitter,  a  Tenor-player  resident 
in  Heidelberg,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  Tenor  was  in  use  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  was  abandoned  as  impracticable,  claims  a 
Tenor  of  monstrous  proportions,  on  which  he  is 
said  to  play  with  considerable  effect,  as  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own.1  If  all  Tenor-players  were  of  the 
herculean  proportions  of  Mr.  Hitter,  the  great 
Tenor  might  perhaps  be  revived :  but  human 

1  Sm  'Dla  Gaachlchta  der  Viola  Alt*,  and  dla  Grundatrr  Ihrts 
Bftum.  VonH.  Killer '  (Lclpiia.  Waber.  HOT);  'Hermann  Killer  und 
•etna  Viol*  Alia.  Von  K.  Adamft'  (Wttribur*.  Stuber.  !*»».  Tba  prac- 
tical Ttoltn-makar  maj  edUnale  tba  value  of  Instrument*  constructed 
on  Mr.  Kilter's  ruU.  from  the  Uot  that  ha  Ukciu  hli  »"uld«  Uj« 
■calcolo-ofBaa-aleJla! 
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being*  of  ordinary  stature  are  quite  incapable  of 
wrestling  with  such  an  instrument :  to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  the  singular  and  beautiful 
tenor  tone,  resulting  from  the  necessary  dispro- 
portion between  the  pitch  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  instrument,  is  now  too  strcngly  identified 
with  it  to  admit  of  any  change. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  special  music  for  the 

Brdki,  Marsh,  Fickebt,  LUtoew  (recom- 
mended). 

Studies: 

Campaonoli — 41  Caprices,  op.  22. 
Kayseb — Studies,  op.  43,  op.  55. 

Tenor  and  Orchestra  : 
F.  David— Concertino,  op.  u. 


Scbcmahn— op. 


113,  'Mahrchen  Bilder,'  4 

pieces. 

W.  Hill  — Notturno,  Scherzo,  and  Romance. 
Joachim— Op.  9,  Hebrew  Melodies;  op.  10, 
Variations  on  an  original  theme. 
Kalliwoda — 6  Nocturnes,  op.  186. 
LtiTOEtf — Barcarole,  op.  33. 
Taglichsbbck— Op.  49,  Concertatuck. 
HoFMANlf.  C. — Reverie,  op.  45. 
WaLLNEB — Fantaisie  de  Concert. 

Herr  H.  Ritter  has  also  edited  'Repertorium 
fiir  Viola  Alta'  (Nurnberg,  Schmid),  containing 
twenty-two  pieces,  mostly  classical  transcriptions 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  [E.J.P.] 
sdierxo.  Prtiio. 


TENTH  SYMPHONY. 

TENTH  SYMPHONY,  BEETHOVEN'S. 
In  Beethoven's  (dictated)  letter  to  Moscheles 
acknowledging  the  £100  sent  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  dated  Vienna,  March  18. 
1827,  eight  days  before  his  death,  there  occur 
tbe  words  'A  Symphony  completely  sketched 
is  lying  in  my  desk,  as  well  as  a  new  Overture 
and  other  things.'  This  therefore  was  the 
'Tenth  Symphony.'  It  should  however  be  re- 
marked that  a  large  part  of  the  letter  con- 
taining the  words  quoted  is  struck  through  with 
the  pen.  Two  days  afterwards,  says  Schindler 
(ii.  142),  'he  was  greatly  excited,  desired  to 
have  the  sketches  for  the  Tenth  8yinphony 
again  brought  to  him,  and  said  much  to  me 
on  the  plan  of  the  work.  He  intended  it  abso- 
lutely for  the  Philharmonic  Society.'  Some 
sketches — whether  those  alluded  to  or  not — 
ted  in  the  1st  no.  of  Hirschbach's 
Repertorium.'  for  Jan. 


1844,  with  an  introduction  which  we  translate:  — 
'  From  Beethoven's  sketch-books.  H  err  Schind- 
ler on  his  return  from  Berlin  to  Aix  la  Chapeile, 
not  only  showed  many  very  remarkable  relics  of 
Beethoven  to  his  friends  at  Leipzig,  but  has 
been  good  enough  to  allow  us  to  publish  some 
of  them  in  this  periodical.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  existing  sketches  of  the  Tenth  Sym- 
phony and  of  an  Overture  on  the  name  of  Bach,1 
all  belonging  to  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
1824,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  noted 
down. 

'From  the  sketches  for  the  Tenth  Sym- 


t  1  r 


Hi 


Trio. 


3-= 


AAA 


r 

Finals  of  the  first  piece. 


Andante.   A  flat. 


f- 


Some  further  scraps  of  information  have  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Thayer.  'Carl  Holz 
told  Otto  Jahn  that  there  was  an  Introduction 
to  the  Tenth  Symphony  in  Et>  major,  a  soft 
piece;  then  a  powerful  Allegro  in  C  minor. 
These  were  complete  in  Beethoven's  head,  and 
had  been  played  to  Holz  on  the  piano.'  Con- 
sidering that  the  date  of  Beethoven's  death  was 
1827,  nearly  three  years  after  the  summer  of 
1824.  and  considering  also  Beethoven's 


of  copious  sketching  at  works  which  were  in 
his  head,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  more 
sketches  than  the  trifles  quoted  above  exist  in 
some  of  the  sketch-books.  And  though  Notte- 
bohm  is  unhappily  no  more,  some  successor  to 
hi  in  will  doubtless  be  found  to  decypher  and 
place  these  before  us.  [G.] 

1  ronlbly  lor  the  overture  mentioned  eboT«.  These  are  omitted  lu 
tbe  prevent  reprint. 
*  We  tefe  do  clue  u  to  which  uf  the  wvrJ»  41  tsciiod  lo  tbetkeicbei 

It,  I 
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TENUTO,  'held';  a  direction  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  pianoforte  music,  though  not  often 
used  in  orchestral  scores.  It  (or  its  contraction 
ten.)  is  used  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  parti- 
cular notes  or  chords  are  intended  to  be  sustained 
for  their  full  value,  in  passages  where  staccato 
phrases  are  of  such  frequency  that  the  players 
might  omit  to  observe  that  some  notes  are  to  be 
played  smoothly  in  contrast.  Its  effect  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  legato,  save  that  this 
hut  refers  rather  to  the  junction  of  one  note  with 
another,  and  tenuto  to  the  note  regarded  by  itself. 
Thus  the  commoner  direction  of  the  two  for  pas- 
sages of  any  length,  is  legato:  tenuto  however 
occurs  occasionally  in  this  connection,  as  in  the 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  a,  no. 
a,  in  A,  where  the  upper  stave  is  labelled  '  tenuto 
•em pre,'  while  the  bass  is  to  be  played  staccato. 
Another  good  instance  is  in  the  slow  movement 
of  Weber's  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  39.  [J.A.F.M.] 

TERCE  (Lat.  Officinm  (vtl  Oratio)  ad  horam 
Uiiiam.  Ad  tertiam).  The  second  division  of 
the  Leaser  Hours,  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  The 
Office  consists  of  the  Versicle  and  Response, 
'Deus  in  adjutorium';  the  Hymn  'Nunc  Sancte 
nobis  Spiritus ' ;  48  Verses  of  the  Psalm, '  Beati 
iinmaculati,'  beginning  at  Verse  33,  and  sung 
in  three  divisions  under  a  single  Antiphon  ;  the 
Capitulum  and  Responsorium  for  the  Season ; 
and  the  Prayer  or  Collect  for  the  Day.  The 
Plain  Chaunt  Music  proper  to  the  Office  will  i 
be  found  in  the  'Antiphonarium  Romanum,'  and 
the  •  Directorium  Chori.'  [WAR.]  j 

TERPODION.  A  musical  friction-instrument, 
invented  by  Buschmann  of  Berlin  in  18 16,  and 
improved  by  his  sons  in  1832.  The  principle  ap-  I 
pears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Chladni's 
clavicylinder,  except  that  instead  of  glass,  wood 
was  employed  for  the  cylinder.  [See  Chladni.] 
In  form  it  resembled  a  square  piano,  and  its  keys 
embraced  6  octaves.  Warm  tributes  to  its  merits 
by  Spohr.  Weber,  Rink  and  Hummel  are  quoted 
(A.  M.  Z.  xxxiv.  857,  858.  see  also  634,  645; 
and  1.  451  note),  but  notwithstanding  these,  the 
instrument  is  no  longer  known.  [G.] 

TERZETTO  (ItaL).  Generally  a  composition 
for  three  voices.  Beyond  one  instance  in  Bach, 
and  a  few  modern  examples  consisting  of  pieces 
not  in  sonata-form,  the  term  has  never  been 
applied  to  instrumental  music.  It  is  now  be- 
coming obsolete,  being  superseded  by  Trio, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  music  written  for 
three  instruments,  and  now  includes  vocal  music 
as  well.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  preserve 
the  distinction. 

A  Terzetto  may  be  for  any  combination  of  three 
voices,  whether  for  three  trebles — as  the  unac- 
companied Angels'  Trio  in  '  Elijah,'  those  of  the 
three  ladies  and  three  boys  in  '  Die  Zauberfldte,' 
and  that  for  three  florid  sopranos  in  Spohr's 
'  Zemire  und  Asor ' — or  for  three  male  voices,  like 
the  canonic  trio  in  the  last-named  opera.  Mora 
frequent,  naturally,  are  Terzetti  for  mixed  voices, 
the  combinations  being  formed  according  to  the 
1  of  the  situation.   There  is  nothing  to 


be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  Terzetto  different 
from  that  of  any  other  vocal  composition ;  but  as 
regards  harmony  it  should  be  noticed  that  when 
a  bass  voice  is  not  included  in  the  combination 
the  accompaniment  usually  supplies  the  bass 
(where  4-part  harmony  is  required)  and  the  three 
upper  parts,  taken  by  the  voices,  must  be  so 
contrived  as  to  form  a  tolerable  3-part  harmony 
thnmselves.    Such  writing  as  the  following,  for 


voices- 


Baa. 


cd 


Tf  f 


though  sounding  well  enough  when  played  on  the 
piano,  would  have  a  detestable  effect  if  sung,  as 
the  bass  would  not  really  complete  the  chords  of 
6-3  demanded  by  the  lower  parts,  on  account  o' 
the  difference  of  timbre. 

We  may  point  to  the  end  of  the  and  act  of 
Wagner's  'Gotterdammerung'  as  an  example  of 
three  voices  singing  at  the  same  time  but  cer- 
tainly not  forming  a  Terzetto.  [F.C.] 

TESI-TRAMONTINI,  VrrrOHi*.,  celebrated 
singer,  born  at  Florence  in  1690.1  Her  first 
instructor  was  Francesco  Redi,  whose  school  of 
singing  was  established  at  Florence  in  1706. 
At  a  later  date  she  studied  under  Campeggi,  at 
Bologna,  but  it  is  evident  that  she  sang  on  the 
public  stage  long  before  her  years  of  study  were 
over.  F£tis  and  others  say  that  her  dtbut  was 
made  at  Bologna,  after  which  nothing  transpires 
about  her  till  1 7 19,  in  which  year  she  sang  at 
Venice  and  at  Dresden,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  Handel  arrived  there  in  quest  of  singers 
for  the  newly-established  Royal  Academy  in 
London.  It  seems  probable  that  he  and  Vittoria 
had  met  before.  In  his  Life  of  Handel,  Dr. 
Chry Bander  suggests,  and  shows  good  reason  for 
doing  so.  that  Vittoria  Tesi  was  the  young  prima 
donna  who  sang  in  Handel's  first  Italian  opera 
•  Rodrigo,'  at  Florence,  in  1707,  and  in  his 
'Agrippina,'  at  Venice,  in  1708,  and  who  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  the  young  Saxon 
maestro.  Her  voice  was  of  brilliant  quality  and 
unusual  compass.  Quantz,  who  heard  her  at 
Dresden,  defines  it  as  '  a  contralto  of  masculine 
strength,'  but  adds  that  she  could  sing  high  or 
low  with  equally  little  effort.  Fire,  force,  and 
dramatic  expression  were  her  strong  points,  and 
she  succeeded  best  in  men's  parts :  in  florid 
execution  she  did  not  greatly  excel.  Her  fame 
and  success  were  at  their  zenith  in  17 19,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  Handel  made  any  effort  to 
secure  her  for  England.  Perhaps  he  objected  to 
her  practice  of  singing  bass  songs  transposed 
all1  ottava.   La  Tesi  sang  at  Venice  in  1 733,  at 


Florence  and  Naples  in  1714-5,  at  Milan  in 
1737,  Parma  1728.  Bologna  1731,  Naples  (San 
Carlo  Theatre)  from  November  4,  1737,  till  the 
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end  of  the  ensuing  Carnival,  for  which  engage- 
ment she  received  about  500!.,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days.  In  1 748  she  was  at  Vienna,  where, 
in  1 749,  she  played  in  Jommelli's  '  Didone.'  The 
book  was  by  Metastasio,  who  wrote  of  this 
occasion,  '  The  Tesi  has  grown  younger  by 
twenty  years.'  She  was  then  fifty-five.  Burney 
met  her  at  Vienna  in  177a.  and  speaks  of  her 
a*  more  than  eighty.  Hiller  and  Fe*tis  say  she 
was  only  that  age  at  her  death,  in  1775.  But 
if  Gerber's  date  and  Chryaander's  theory  are 
right,  Burney  was  right.  Her  nature  was 
vivacious  and  emporU  to  a  degree,  and  many 
tales  were  told  of  her  freaks  and  escapades. 
Perhaps  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  story  of  her 
marriage,  as  told  by  Burney  in  his  1  Musical 
Tour'  ;  in  which,  to  avoid  marrying  a  certain 
nobleman,  she  went  into  the  street,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  a  poor  labouring  man,  said 
she  would  give  him  fifty  ducats  if  he  would 
marry  her,  not  with  a  view  to  their  living  to- 
gether, but  to  serve  a  purpose.  The  poor  man 
readily  consented  to  become  her  nominal  hus- 
band, and  they  were  formally  married;  and 
when  the  Count  renewed  his  solicitations,  she 
told  him  that  she  was  already  the  wife  of  another. 
Among  the  pupils  of  La  Tesi  were  the  'Teube- 
rinn,'  and  Signora  de  AmiciB,  who  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  boy  Mozart,  and  sang  in  his 
earliest  operatic  efforts  in  Italy.  [P.  A.  M.] 

TESSITURA  (Italian),  literally  texture,  from 
latere,  to  weave.  A  term,  for  which  there  is  no 
direct  equivalent  in  English,  used  by  the  Italians 
to  indicate  how  the  music  of  a  piece  '  lies ' ;  that 
is  to  say,  what  is  the  prevailing  or  average 
position  of  its  notes  in  relation  to  the  compass 
of  the  voice  or  instrument  for  which  it  is  written, 
whether  high,  low,  or  medium.  '  Range '  does  not 
at  all  give  the  idea,  as  the  range  may  be  ex* 
tended,  and  the  general  teuilura  limited ;  while 
the  range  may  be  high  and  the  tetnitura  low, 
or  medium.  In  place  of  a  corresponding  word 
we  Bav  that  a  part  'lies  high  or  low.' 

'  Vedrai  carino.'  '  Dalla  sua  pace,'  '  Dove  sono,' 
are  examples  of  high  tessitura,  fatiguing  gene- 
rally to  voices  that  are  not  highly  developed. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  who  would  prefer  sing- 
ing the  'Inflammatus'  from  Rossini's  'Stabat 


lag 

Mater'  to  such  a  piece  as  'Dove  sono.'  Many  of 
the  old  Italian  composers  wrote  music  of  a  high 
temtura,  though  it  is  true  that  the  pitch  was 
lower  in  their  day  than  it  is  now.  4  Deh  I  vieni, 
non  tardar,'  is  an  example  of  moderate  ttsxitura, 
though  it  has  a  compass  of  two  octaves.  The  tes- 
situra of  the  vocal  music  in  Beethoven's  9th  Sym- 
phony is  justly  the  singers'  nightmare.  [H.C.D.] 

TETRACHORD  (Gr.  Ttrpaxopto*).  A  system 
of  four  sounds,  comprised  within  the  limit*  of  a 
Perfect  Fourth. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  cum- 
brnunmachinery  of  the  Tetrachords  upon  which  the 
old  Greek  Scale  depended  for  its  existence,1  that 

>  A  description  of  tbe  Urctk  T«truhord<  would  tie  quit*  beelde  the 
purpura  of  the  pre -enl  ankle.  Those  who  with  (or  a  eloeer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  Uraek  Scale  will  do  well  to 
coniult  a  little  tract,  br  (ieiieral  I'crrooel  Thompeon  called  'Jut 


Guido  d'Arezzo  invented  the  series  of  Hexa- 
chords,  which,  universally  accepted  by  the  Poly- 
phonic Composers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  remained 
in  constant  use  until  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes 
were  finally  abandoned  in  favour  of  our  present 
Scale and  it  is  only  by  comparing  these  Hexa- 
chords  with  the  divisions  of  the  older  system  that 
their  value  can  be  truly  appreciated.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  they  were  perfect ;  but  modern 
mathematical  science  has  proved  that  the  step 
taken  by  Guido  was  wholly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  improvement  which  led  to  its  aban- 
donment was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  purely 
empirical  one;  though  we  now  know  that  it 
rests  upon  a  firm  mathematical  basis.  The 
natural  craving  of  the  refined  musical  ear  for 
a  Leading  Note  led,  first,  to  the  general  employ- 
ment of  a  recognised  system  of  '  accidental ' 
sounds';  and,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  iEolian  and  Ionian 
Modes — the  prototypes  of  our  Major  and  Minor 
Scales.  These  changes  naturally  prepared  the 
way  for  the  unprepared  Dissonances  of  Monte- 
verde  ;  and,  with  the  introduction  of  these,  the 
old  system  was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  and 
our  present  Tonality  firmly  established  upon  its 


ruins. 


Our  present  Major  Scale  is  formed  of  two 
Tetrachords,  separated  by  a  greater  Tone:  the 
Semitone,  in  each,  occurring  between  the 
highest 


Our  Minor  Scale  is  formed  of  two  dissimilar 
Tetrachords,  also  disjunct  (t. «.  separated  by  a 
greater  Tone) ;  in  the  uppermost  of  which  the 
Semitone  occurs  between  the  two  gravest  sounds, 
as  at  (a) ;  while,  in  the  lower  one,  it  is  placed 
between  the  two  middle  ones  ;  as  at  (6)  (6). 

<«)_ 

ja- 


il) 


(«>) 


Thi9  last  Tetrachord  maintains  its  form  un- 
changed, whether  the  Scale  ascend  or  descend ; 
but,  in  the  ascending  Minor  Scale,  the  upper 
Tetrachord  usually  takes  the  form  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Major  Mode. 

4a- 


[W.S.R.] 

TEUFELS  LUSTSCHLOSS,  DES  (The 
Devil's  Country-house).  A  comic  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Kotzebue,  music  by  Schubert;  composed  be- 
tween Jan.  11  and  May  15,  1814,  and  re-written 
in  the  autumn.  Act  a  was  afterwards  burnt.  Acts 
1  and  3  of  the  and  version  are  in  the  collection 
ofHerrNicolausDumbaof  Vienna.  The  overture 
was  played  by  the  London  Musical  Society,  June 
17,  1880,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  33 
following.  It  contains  a  singular  anticipation  of 
the  muted  violin  passage  in  the  overture  to 
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'Euryanthe.'  The  work  will  form  no.  6  of 
Series  XV,  in  the  complete  critical  edition  of 
Schubert,  announced  by  Meant.  Breitkopfs.  [G.] 

TEUTSCHE.  Mozart's  way  of  spelling  Deut- 
sche, i.e.  Deutsche  Tanze — little  German  waltzes 
in  3-8  or  3-4,  of  which  he,  Beethoven,  and 
Schubert,  wrote  many.  For  Schubert's  *  Atzen- 
brucker  Deutsche,  July  iSai,'  see  vol.  iii.  p. 
334  6.  The  famous  '  Trauer-Waltzer,'  sometimes 
called  '  Le  Desir '  (op.  9,  no.  a),  for  long  attri- 
buted to  Beethoven,  is  aTeutsch.  [Allemandb. 
no.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  55  6.]  [U.] 

THALBERG,  Sioismoitd,  one  of  the  most 
successful  virtuosi  of  this  century,  was  born  at 
Geneva — according  to  his  biographer,  Mendel,  on 
May  5,  according  to  Fetis  on  Jan.  7.  according 
to  a  brother  of  his  now  established  at  Vienna,  on 
Feb.  7,  I81  a.  Being  the  son  of  Prince  Dietrich- 
stein,  who  had  many  wives  without  being  mar- 
ried, Thai  berg  had  several  brothers  of  different 
family  names.  The  one  just  mentioned  is  Mr. 
Leitxinger,  three  months  older  than  Thai  berg — 
a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself.  Another  half- 
brother  of  his  is  Baron  Denner.  Thai  berg's 
mother  was  the  Baroness  Wetzlar,  a  highly- 
educated  lady,  full  of  talent,  who  took  the 
care  of  Thalberg's  early  education.  In 
he  remained  in  the  pension  Siciliewski 
under  the  guidance  of  a  governess,  Mme.  Denver, 
and  the  superintendence  of  his  mother.  This 
Mme.  Denver,  and  M tiller — a  Frenchman,  al- 
though his  name  be  German — took  Thalberg  to 
Vienna  to  his  father's  palace.  He  was  then  just 
10  years  old.  The  Prince  was  so  fond  of  him 
that  he  gave  up  an  Ambassador's  appointment 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  education  of  •  Sigi* 
(this  was  his  pet-name).  Thalberg  showed  a 
£i-eat  aptitude  for  music  and  languages,  and 
was  destined  by  his  father  to  become  a  diplo- 
matist, and  with  a  view  to  this  had  the  best 
masters  to  teach  him.  If  a  friendly — perhaps 
too  friendly — source  is  to  be  credited,  he  made 
rapid  progress,  especially  in  Greek  and  geo- 
graphy, which  may  account  for  the  curious 
collection  of  maps  with  which  he  adorned  his 
room  at  Naples.  His  first  success  dates  back 
so  far  as  i8a6,  when  he  was  14  years  old,  and 
played  at  an  evening  party  at  Prince  Clemens 
Metternich's,  the  then  master  of  the  diplomatic 
world,  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  when  a  lady,  a 
great  patroness  of  music,  asked  him  whether  it 
was  true  that  he  was  not  fond  of  music,  he  re- 
plied :— '  Oh,  Madame,  je  ne  la  crains  pas ! ' 
About  Thalberg's  piano  teachers  a  number  of 
divergent  reports  are  current;  but  it  is  certain 
that  be  learned  from  Mittag,  and  that  the  great 
organist  and  harmonist,  Sechter,  the  first  Ger- 
man who  simplified  and  moBt  clearly  demon- 
strated the  principles  of  harmony,  taught  him 
counterpoint.  Fe'tis's  statements  about  Thalberg 
are  not  sufficiently  verified.  Czerny  never  taught 
him,  though  he  gave  five  or  six  lessons  to  Franz 
Liszt.  The  first  opportunity  which  offered  for 
Thalberg's  celebrity  was  in  1833,  at  a  soiree 
given  by  Count  Apponyi,  then  Austrian  Am- 
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bassador  at  Paris,  and  later  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador in  London.  Thalberg  was  then  a  1  years 
old,  of  an  agreeable  aristocratic  appearance,  re- 
fined manners,  very  witty ;  only  a  trifle  too  much 
given  to  making  puns,  an  amusement  rather  easy 
in  French,  and  in  which  foreigners  too  much  in- 
dulge. Kind-hearted,  and  uncommonly  careful 
not  to  say  an  incautious  word  which  might  hurt 
any  one's  feelings,  he  became  at  once  the  ladies' 
pet— and  what  that  means  in  Paris,  those  who 
know  French  society  will  not  undervalue.  His 
innovations  on  the  piano  were  of  the  smallest 
possible  importance  ;  he  invented  forms  and 
effects.  He  had  wonderfully  formed  fingers,  the 
forepart  of  which  were  real  little  cushions.  This 
formation  and  very  persevering  study  enabled 
Thalberg  to  produce  such  wonderful  legatos,  that 
Liszt  said  of  him,  '  Thalberg  is  the  only  artist, 
who  can  play  the  violin  on  the  keyboard.'  When 
he  played  for  the  first  time  in  public,  at  Vienna. 
1839,  his  touch  and  expression  at  once  conquered 
the  audience,  but  even  then  principally  the  ladies. 
In  Paris  his  winning  manners  and  the  touch  of 
scientific  education,  which  with  adroit  modesty  he 
knew  how  to  show  under  pretence  of  concealing 
it,  contributed  as  much  as  his  talent  to  render  him 
tbe  talk  of  the  day.  Thalberg  was  so  fond  of  music 
that  he  overcame  Prince  Dietrichstein's  idea  of 
a  diplomatic  career,  by  dint  of  earnest  determin- 
ation. He  often  left  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  practise  his  piano,  and  those  who 
heard  him  privately  and  knew  him  intimately  were 
much  more  apt  to  estimate  the  ease  with  which  he 
overcame  difficulties,  than  those  were  who  heard 
him  play  his  compositions  in  public.  Among  all 
great  piano-players,  it  should  be  said  of  him, 
as  Catalani  said  of  Sontag  :  '  His  genre  was  not 
great,  but  he  was  great  in  his  genre.'  He  was 
amiable,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  performer.  It 
was  certainly  a  curious  anomaly  that  while  he 
so  earnestly  preached  against  the  mania  of  the 
century  to  sacrifice  everything  to  effect,  the  gist 
of  his  art,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  all  his  musical 
studies,  was  nothing  but  to  produce  effect. 

In  his  career  as  a  composer  of  operas,  two  events, 
both  unfortunate,  must  be  mentioned.  His  opera 
'Cristina'  was  a  dead  failure.  'Florinda,'  which 
was  performed  under  Balfe's  direction  in  London 
in  1 85 1,  with  Cruvelli.  Sims  Reeves,  Labloche, 
was,  as  an  eyewitness  states,  by  the  best  critics  of 
the  time  found  ugly,  difficult  to  sing,  uninter- 
esting. Even  the  song  which  was  the  hit  of  the 
evening,  so  well  sung  by  Sims  Reeves  that  it 
created  a  genuine  success,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unhandsome.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
headed  a  most  brilliant  assembly,  and  everything 
was  done  that  could  make  the  work  acceptable,  but 
the  thin  stuff  of  the  score  could  not  be  sustained. 
The  story  was  badly  told,  the  music  devoid  of 
interesting  ideas,  and  so  the  fate  of  the  opera 
was  sealed  ;  partly,  it  was  asserted  by  Thalberg's 
I  friends,  Mme.  Cruvelli  bore  the  fault  of  the  non- 
success,  because,  not  being  pleased  with  her  role, 
she  deliberately  sacrificed  it,  and  at  one  moment 
hummed  her  air  instead  of  singing  it ;  so  much 
so,  that  a  person  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
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.1  tall 8,  behind  Balfe,  who  conducted,  beard  him  . 
call  out  to  Cruvelli,  *  Sing  properly,  for  if  you  do 
not  respect  yourself,  you  ought  at  least  to  respect 
the  audience,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.' 

But  if  Thai  berg  was  not  successful  on  the 
stage,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  compositions  j 
for  the  piano  not  only  combined  novel  effects  | 
both  in  form  and  arrangement,  but  real  inven- 
tion, because  he  had  the  talent,  through  adroit 
use  of  the  pedal  and  new  combinations,  to  make 
you  believe  that  you  beard  two  performers  at 
the  same  time. 

A  catalogue  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  a 
list  of  his  piano  compositions.  It  comprises  more 
than  ninety  numbers,  many  of  which  earned 
glory  and  money  for  their  author,  and  stamped 
him  as  a  specialist  for  his  instrument,  the  com- 
bined effects  of  which  nobody  had  ever  better 
understood.  Robert  Schumann  was  one  of  the 
composers  for  whom  Thalberg  entertained  a  per- 
fect enthusiasm,  although  their  natures  both 
as  musicians  and  men  widely  differed.  It  is 
undeniable  that  until  1830  the  performers  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven, Hummel,  M  each  eles.  etc.,  sub- 
mitted their  talent  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
composer,  whereas  afterwards  the  sacrifice  of  the 
composer  to  the  virtuoso  became  the  fashion. 

Thalberg  married,  not,  as  Fetis  states,  in  1845, 
but  in  1843,  at  Paris,  Mmc.  Boucher,  the  daughter 
of  the  famous  Lablache,  and  widow  of  a  painter 
of  merit.  He  travelled  through  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Russia  in  1839,  and  Spain 
1845,  went  to  Brazil  in  1855,  North  America 
1856,  and  settled  in  Posib'po  (Naples)  in  1858. 
He  appeared  again  in  public  in  1862,  and  in  1863 
played  in  London,  in  concerts  arranged  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Frederic  Lablache,  after  which 
he  retired  to  Naples  and  lived  as  a  landowner 
and  winegrower.  The  writer  saw  him  in  his 
house  at  Posilipo,  that  wonderfully  picturesque 
position  above  the  Bav  of  Naples,  opposite  San 
Agata,  and  over  all  the  property  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  a  piano  to  be  found.  His  collection 
of  autographs  (still  apparently  unsold)  was  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value.  Thalberg  died 
at  Naples  on  April  27,  1871.  He  leaves  a 
daughter  (by  an  Italian  singer,  Mme.  d'Angri), 
who  resembles  him  much,  and  who  broke  what 
seemed  to  be  a  promising  career  as  a  prima 
donna  by  singing  too  early  and  straining  her 
voice  in  parts  too  high  for  her  tessitura,  both 
common  faults  with  present  singers,  who  are 
always  too  anxious  to  reap  before  they  have 
sown,  and  who  fancy  that  shouting  high  notes 
to  elicit  injudicious  applause  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  them  renowned  singers. 

Schumann,  in  an  access  of  ill-humour  (boser 
Laune),  says  that  Thalberg  kept  him  in  a 
certain  tension  of  expectancy,  not  'on  account  of 
the  platitudes  which  were  sure  to  come,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  profound  manner  of  their  preparation, 
which  warns  you  always  when  they  are  to  burst 
upon  you.  He  deceives  you  by  brilliant  hand  and 
ringer  work  in  order  to  pass  off  his  weak  thoughts, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  question  how  long  the 
world  will  bo  pleased  to  put  up  with 


chanical  music'  It  was  the  Grand  Fantaisie 
(op.  22)  which  so  irritated  Schumann.  It  once 
happened  that  while  Mme.  Schumann  was  playing 
Thalberg's  waltzes,  Schumann  laid  a  few  roses 
on  the  desk,  which  accidentally  slipped  down 
on  the  keyboard.  By  a  sudden  jump  of  the 
left-hand  to  the  bass  her  little  finger  waa 
wounded  by  one  of  the  thorns.  To  his  anxious 
inquiries  she  replied  that  nothing  much  was  the 
matter,  only  a  slight  accident,  which  showed, 
like  the  waltzes  themselves,  no  great  suffering, 
only  a  few  drops  of  blood  caused  by  rose-thorns. 
Thalberg's  first  Caprice  (E  minor),  says  Schu- 
mann, contains  a  well-developed  principal  thought, 
and  is  sure  to  provoke  loud  applause ;  and  he  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  Thalberg  might  furnish  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  critic  a  piece  thoroughly 
well -written  throughout.  His  wrath  however 
relents  when  speaking  of  Thalberg's  Variations 
on  two  Russian  airs.  He  finds  the  intro- 
duction,' through  which,  every  now  and  then,  the 
child's  song  peeps  like  an  angel's  head,  fanciful 
and  effective.'  '  Equally  tender  and  flexible  are 
the  variations,  very  musicianlike,  well-flowing, 
and  altogether  well  rounded  off.  The  finale,  so 
short  that  the  audience  is  sure  to  listen  whether 
there  is  nothing  more  to  come  ere  they  explode 
in  spontaneous  applause,  is  graceful,  brilliant, 
and  even  noble.'  These  expressions  seem  cer- 
tainly enthusiastic  enough,  and  scarcely  bear 
out  the  severity  of  his  judgment  on  the  general 
qualities  of  the  composer  of  the  Fantaisic.  (See 
•Ges.  Schriften,'  i.  316;  ii.  55). 

Concerning  Thalberg's  fantasia  on  motifs  from 
the  '  Huguenots,'  some  of  Erard's  friends  fancied 
that  he  had  written  the  brilliant  octave  repetition 
variation  to  show  off  the  double  iehappement  of 
Erard.  This  is  not  very  likely.  Thalberg  had  one 
thing  in  view,  and  that  only — to  find  new  forms, 
new  effects,  new  surprises  for  the  public.  Schu- 
mann says  that  in  this  fantasia  Thalberg  reminds 
him  of  Goethe's  saying : — '  Happy  are  those  who 
by  their  birth  are  lifted  beyond  the  lower  stratum 
of  humanity,  and  who  need  not  pass  through  those 
conditions  in  which  many  a  good  man  anxiously 
passes  his  whole  life '  (G.  S.  ii.  66). 

Thalberg  had  the  great  art  of  composing  works 
much  more  difficult  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
His  studies,  incomparably  easier  than  those  of 
Moscheles  and  Chopin,  sound  as  brilliantly  as 
if  they  required  the  most  persevering  labour  to 
overcome  their  difficulties.  That  makes  them 
grateful  to  play  and  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  '  Etudes '  that  they  are  graceful 
work  for  ladies, '  for  the  tepid  temperature  of  the 
drawing-room,  not  for  the  healthy  atmosphere 
outside  the  house.'  His  studies  and  his  '  Art  du 
chant '  are  only  specimens  of  what  he  could  do 
best.  It  is  in  one  or  another  form  his  full,  light, 
energetic  and  singing  touch.  His  studies  are  the 
expression  of  his  successes,  of  his  glory,  and  of 
his  very  industrious  hard  work.  For  be  it  well 
known,  he  studied  perpetually.  Thalberg  was  es- 
sentially the  pianist  of  the  French,  who  in  art,  poli- 
tics, and  life,  have  only  one  desire,  'Autre  chose !' 
He  was  therefore  continually  forced  to  devise 
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some  surprising  effect,  and  thereby  to  find  at 
every  moment  'autre  chose.'  Schumann,  who 
knew  human  nature  well,  says  that  to  criticise 
Thalberg  would  be  to  risk  a  revolt  of  all  the 
French,  German,  and  foreign  girls.  'Thalberg 
sheds  the  lustre  of  his  performance  on  whatever 
he  may  play,  Beethoven  or  Dussek,  Chopin  or 
Hummel.  He  writes  melody  in  the  Italian  style, 
from  eight  bars  to  eight  bars.  He  knows  wonder- 
fully how  to  dress  his  melodies,  and  a  great  deal 
might  perhaps  be  said  about  the  difference  between 
real  composition,  and  conglomeration  in  this  new- 
fashioned  style ;  but  the  army  of  young  ladies 
advances  again,  and  therefore  nothing  remains 
to  be  said  but,  He  is  a  god,  when  seated  at  the 
piano.'  (G.  S.  iii.  75.) 

That  Thalberg,  like  Do  Beriot,once  took  a  grand 
motif  of  Beethoven  and  distorted  it  into  'effective 
variations,'  enraged  Schumann,  as  it  must  every 
truemusician.  His  was  a  oar  tain  mission:  elegance 
and  effect ;  to  pour  a  rain  of  rosebuds  and  pink 
diamonds  into  the  eager  listener's  ear  and  enchant 
him  for  the  moment — no  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  opinion  of  two 
great  authorities  both  in  piano  and  composition, 
viz.  Mendelssohn  and  Rubinstein,  on  the  relative 
merits  of  Liszt  and  Thalberg.  Mendelssohn,  in 
his  Letters,  speaks  of  the  'heathen  scandal 
(Heidenscandal)  both  in  the  glorious  and  the 
reprehensible  sense  of  the  word,  which  Liszt 
created  at  Leipsic.'  He  declares  Thalberg's  cairn 
ways  and  self-control  much  more  worthy  of  the 
real  virtuoso.  Compare  this  with  Liszt's  opinion 
of  himself,  when  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  after 
Thalberg's  immensely  successful  concerts,  given 
at  Vienna  after  his  return  from  Paris,  that  '  he 
hoped  to  play  as  Thalberg  did,  when  once  he 
should  be  partly  paralysed  and  limited  to  the  use 
of  one  hand  only.  Undoubtedly  Liszt's  execution 
was  more  brilliant,  and  particularly  more  crush- 
ing. The  strings  flew,  the  hammers  broke,  and 
thus  Chopin  said  once  to  him,  'I  prefer  not 
playing  in  public,  it  unnerves  me.  You,  if  you 
cannot  charm  the  audience,  can  at  loast  astonish 
and  crush  them.'  Mendelssohn  continues,  in  his 
comparison  of  the  two  men,  that  Liszt's  com- 
positions are  beneath  his  performance,  since 
above  all  '  he  lacks  ideas  of  his  own,  all  his 
writing  aiming  only  at  showing  off  his  virtuosity, 
whereas  Thalberga  "Donna  del  lago,"  for  in- 
stance, is  a  work  of  the  most  brilliant  effect,  with 
an  astonishing  gradual  increase  of  difficulties  and 
ornamentation,  and  refined  taste  in  every  bar. 
His  paw  {Faust)  is  as  remarkable  as  the  light 
deftness  of  his  fingers.  Yet  Liszt's  immense 
execution  (Technik)  is  undeniable.'  Now  put 
against  this,  what  Rubinstein  said,  when  asked 
why  in  a  Recital  programme  he  had  put 
Thalberg's  Don  Juan  fantasia  immediately  after 
Liszt's  i  astasia  on  motifs  of  the  same  opera  : 
'Pour  bien  faire  ressortir  la  difference  entre 
oet  Spicier  et  le  Dieu  de  la  musique.'  Un- 
necessary to  point  out  that  with  Rubinstein  the 
'God  of  music'  is  Liszt,  and  Thalberg  the 
'grocer.*  Thalberg,  a  perfect  aristocrat  in 
look,  never  moved  a  musole  beyond  bis  elbow. 
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His  body  remained  in  one  position,  and  what- 
ever the  difficulties  of  the  piece,  he  was,  or  at  any 
rate  he  appeared,  unmoved,  calm,  master  of  the 
keyboard,  and  what  is  more  difficult,  of  himself. 
Liszt,  with  his  long  hair  flying  about  at  every 
arpeggio  or  scale,  not  to  mention  his  restlessness 
when  playing  rapid  octaves,  studied  his  public 
unceasingly.  He  kept  the  audience  well  under 
his  eye,  was  not  above  indulging  in  little 
comedies,  and  encouraging  scenes  to  be  played 
by  the  audience— for  instance,  that  the  ladies 
should  throw  themselves  upon  a  glove  of  his, 
expressly  forgotten,  on  the  piano,  tear  it  to  bits 
and  divide  the  Bhreds  among  themselves  as 
relics !  It  gave  a  sensational  paragraph  I 
Thalberg  thoroughly  disdained  such  a  petty 
course.  In  their  fantasias — because,  not  until 
the  gray  hair  adorned  the  celebrated  Abbe"s 
forehead,  did  his  orchestral  fertility  assert  itself 
— there  was  a  marked  difference  to  this  effect : 
Liszt  heaped,  as  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
said,  difficulty  upon  difficulty,  in  order  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  pretext  for  vanquishing  them 
with  his  astounding  mechanism.  His  smaller 
works,  arrangements  of  Schubert's  songs,  Rossini's 
'  Soirees  musicalee,'  etc.,  or  the  little  Lucia  fan- 
tasia— which  so  pleased  Mendelssohn — with  its 
arpeggios  and  shakes  for  the  left  hand  excepted, 
there  are  very  few  that  le  commun  det  martyrs 
of  the  pianiBt-world  could  even  attempt  to  play* 
In  his  Puritani  fantasia  and  others  there  are 
sometimes  shakes  for  the  last  two  fingers,  ex- 
tending over  several  pages,  which  he  himself 
played  divinely,  his  shake  with  the  little  finger 
being  most  stupendous ;  but  who  else  could  do 
it?  His  concertos,  unhandsome  and  unmusical, 
requiring  a  strength  and  execution  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  are  not  grateful,  while  Thalberg's 
compositions  are  so.  In  the  latter,  first  of  all, 
you  find  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  music — 
singing.  Where  there  is  not  one  of  those  graceful 
little  Andante-can  tab  ile  which  he  ordinarily  puts 
at  the  beginning  of  his  pieces,  one  finger  is  sure 
to  sing  a  motif  which  the  others  in  varied  modes 
accompany.  Whether  the  figure  be  that  of 
chromatic  scales  as  in  the  Andante,  or  the  motif 
be  surrounded  with  arpeggios  as  in  '  Molse,'  or 
interwoven  in  scales  as  in  the  minuet  of  'Don 
Juan,'  or  changing  hands  as  in  the  Airs  Russes,  or 
specially  brilliantly  arranged  for  the  left  hand 
to  play  the  motif,  with  accompanying  chords 
written  on  two  lines,  while  the  right  hand  plays 
a  brilliant  variation  noted  on  a  third  line,  as  in 
his  fantasia  on  'God  save  the  Queen' — you  always 
hear  the  two  hands  doing  the  work  of  three, 
sometimes  you  imagine  that  of  four,  hands. 

Forty  years  ago  photography  had  not  reached 
its  present  place  in  artistic  life — at  least  not  por- 
trait photography — and  the  likenesses  of  artists 
depended  on  the  engraver :  witness  the  wonder- 
ful portrait  of  Jenny  Lind  engraved  at  that 
date.  At  Vienna  that  was  the  grand  time 
for  the  lithographers.  Kaiser  and  the  famous 
Kriobuber  made  the  most  successful  portraits 
both  of  Thalberg  and  Liszt,  especially  of  the 
latter,  who  courted  advertisement  of  any  kind,  as 
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much  as  Thalberg  treated  it  infra  dignitatem. 
Kriehuber  made  a  splendid  portrait  of  Thal- 
berg, though  it  seems  never  to  have  gone 
largely  into  the  trade.  In  fact  Thalberg  never 
encouraged  the  hero-worship  of  himself  in  any 
uhape. 

Thalberg  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  in  London  on  May  9  and  June 
6,  1836.  He  played  at  the  tir»t  concert  his 
Grand  Fantasia,  op.  I,  and  at  the  second  his 
Caprice  No.  2  in  Eb. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  com- 
positions, in  the  order  of  their  opus-number,  from 
the  '  Biographical  Lexicon  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire' of  Dr.  von  Wurxbach  (i88a>.  The  first 
three  were  published  as  early  as  1828,  when  he 
16  years  old. 

(Ru-|4S.  Or.  FentaUle  So.  1  (Hwroe- 

iX      44.  Amino*  final  da  Locta.  nriAi. 
orto-  45.  Theme    ort|.  et    Ktode  (A 
minor 

44.  Or. 

47.  Or. 

48.  Or.  Caprice  (Chixlm  VI). 

50.  Fentalate  (Lucretla). 

51.  Or.  PantaittetrVimirainlde). 
!&.  Fantalile  (Le  Moette). 
Si  tit.  Fantalile  (Zusptl. 

-fcelbert  et 
Duo  coo, 

BMsX 
55.  Le  Depart. 

d'Ktude, 
58.  Grand  Sonata  (0  minor). 
37.  10  Morceaux.  (errant  d'Eoole 


L  Fantalile  at  rarlation 

rranthe). 
a  Do.  Do.  {TMmaaooMata: 
1  Impromptu  (Siege  da  Corlo- 

fc  Swf'lrtd*  Vienna 
B.  Oran  Concerto  (F  minor), 
fifru.  Ilommaca  a  Itoutnl  (Gull. 
Tell). 

6.  raotalila  (Robert  1«  Plablai. 
T.  Orand     Dlrertluemaut  (F 

minor). 

a  Seen*  deuUehe  Under  (1-4). 
9.  Fantalile  (Leelranlera). 

10.  Or.  Fantalile  <rt  YariaUona  (1 

Montcechi). 

11.  Sec  til  deutiche  Lleder  (7-W), 
21  Or.  Fantaltle  at  Variation* 

(Norma), 
U.  Seoh* 

14.  Or. 

(Don  Juan). 
1&  Caprloa  I  minor. 

15.  1  Nocturne*  (Fg.  BV 
17.  J  Alrt  ru*«*i  rarle*  iQ). 
IS.  DtTertlamnant  (Soiree*  moil- 
calm). 

19.  2nd  Caprloa  Ob). 
90.  FentaUle  (Uofuenot*). 
S.  •  Nocturne*. 
23.  Grand  Fantalile. 


94. 

35.  Seen*  ditto 
9*.  IS  Ktude* 

tr.  Gr.  raotalila  (God 
Queen 
Afc>. 

.0*1. 


(Sl-M*. 
nave  thr 


do.  (43-U>. 


so.  aecbi  ditto 
SI.  Scbarto  (A). 
SI  Andante  In  Db. 
S3.  Fantalile  (Holla). 
St.  DtTertlawment  (GlpiT'i  Warn 
In*-). 

3T5  Grand  Nocturne  (TJV 
Soot*.  Ktrennet  eux  jeunea  PI- 

anlttea.  Nocturne. 
81  0)  La  Cadence.  Impromptu 
(A  minor).  (9)  Nour.  Etude 
de  Perfection.  UiMl  manca  la 
toco  (Ab).  («)  La  Romenesea.  77 
(5)  Canronette  Hellenno.  (6) 


SB.  Or. 

Has), 

fit.  Marohe  fonebre 
HO.  Barcarole. 
<1.  Melodies  Strrtennot  Or. 
arr.  par  Wolff. 
Valae  melodlque. 

63.  Or.  F*nt»l»t*<R*rbler). 

64.  Le*  Caprlcleuie*,  Velsea. 
85.  Tarantella. 
45.  Souvenir  do  Peeth. 

Introd-et  Var.. 
de  L'Kllilre. 
47  Or.  Few 
M.  Fantalsle 
SB.  Trio. 

70.  L'Art  da  chant  applique*  an 
Piano.  4  Barlea  contalnlnc 
93  transcription*. 

70  a.  Bal1a<led«  t'rrcloaa :  transc 
706.  Grand  duo  da  FrelwhQtx. 

71.  Florinda, 

Htm 

7»or7t.  Home,  .weet  homal  .  . 
Varleo. 

79.  The  le*t  rote  of  lummer.  .  . 
Var  Me. 

74.  Lilly  Dale  . .  Varies. 

75.  Lea  Soiree*  de  Paoifltppe.  54 
Penteea    muilcalai.    In  4 


78.  Celebre  Italtade. 

Or.  Fantalile  da  Concert 
Trovetore). 


(II 


Romance  urn  paroles. 
Fan  tali!*  (Oberon). 

i  at  Ktude  (A). 


40.  Fantalile  (Donna  del  Lato). 
41. 3  Bomancei  >ani  parole*. 
49.  Or.   Fantalal*  (f~ 
.D.Juau). 


a  Ditto.       do.  (Trerlete] 
79  a.  S  Holodtea  da  F. 

transcritee. 
7»o.  Romance  dramnlqu*. 
ho.  La  Napolltalne.  Dante. 
»L  SourenlrdaBsUoln  kUachrra. 
W2.  Ditto  de  Blfolelto. 
et  f»  Air  d'Amaclly  (Fornaod  Cor- 


(alendeWaohn)  tranter.— J  Mor- 
•No  *o  fremar.'-Zwel  tied  Ice  U.- 
Thalbert  and  Panofka,  Grand  Duo.— Gracloae.  Bora,  tan*  parole*.— 
Xocturno  tn  D-.— Romance  reriee  In  EK— Viola.  Melodle.— Thalborg 
Oeloppe— L*  Reroau«e— I*  SI*  du  Cora*.- Paulina.  VaUa.— Larme* 


[L.E.] 


THAYER,  Alexander  WhbklOOK,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Beethoven,  was  born  near  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  South  Natick,  Massachusetts,  Oct. 
aa,  1 817,  and  is  descended  from  original  settlers 
of  1639.    In  1843  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
University,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
there,  and  was  for  a  few  years  employed  In  the 
College  library.    In  1849  he  left  America  for 
Europe,  and  remained  for  more  than  two  years  in 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  studying  Ger- 
man, corresponding  with  newspapers  at  borne,  and 
collecting  materials  for  a  life  ot  Beethoven,  the 
idea  of  which  had  presented  itself  to  him  while  at 
Harvard,  and  which  has  since  been  his  one  serious 
pursuit  for  30  years.    In  1853  he  tried  journal- 
ism on  the  stan  of  the  New  York  'Tribune,'  but 
only  to  the  detriment  of  his  health.    *  Dwight  s 
Journal  of  Music'  was  started  at  Boston  in 
April  1853,  and  Thayer  soon  became  a  promi- 
nent and  favourite  writer  therein.    In  1854 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  worked  hard  at 
the  rich  Beethoven  materials  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  for  nearly  a  year.  Hi-health 
and  want  of  means  drove  bim  back  to  Boston 
in  1856,  and  amongst  other  work  he  there 
catalogued  the  musical  library  of  Lowell  Mason. 
In  the  summer  of  1858,  by  Mason's  help,  he 
wan  enabled  to  cross  once  more  to  Europe,  re- 
mained for  some  months  in  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  in  1859  arrived  at  Vienna 
more  inspired  than  ever  for  his  mission.  A  severe 
and  able  review  of  Marx's  Beethoven  in  the 
•  Atlantic  Monthly,'  republished  in  German  by 
Otto  Jahn,  had  made  him  known  in  Germany, 
and  henceforth  the  Biography  became  his  voca- 
tion.   The  next  year  was  passed  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Gratx,  Line,  Salzburg,  Frankfort,  Bonn, 
etc.,  in  intercourse  with  H  Uttenbrenner,  We- 
geler,  Schindler  and  other  friends  of  Beethoven, 
in  minute  investigation  of  documents,  and  in 
a  fruitless  visit  to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  papers 
elucidating  the  history  of  Bonn.   His  next  visit 
was  to  London,  where  he  secured  the  reminis- 
cences of  Neate,  Potter,  and  Hogarth  (Neate's 
particularly  valuable),  and  received  much  sub- 
stantial kindnexs  from  Chorley.    From  England 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  1863  accepted 
a  small  post  in  the  U.  S.  Legation  there, 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Trieste,  where  he  still  resides.    His  book 
is  entitled  '  Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  Leben.' 
It  was  written  in  English,  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Herr  H.  Deiters  of  Bonn,  and  published 
by  Weber  of  Berlin — vol.  1  ( 1 770-1 796)  in  1 866 ; 
vol.  3  (1793-1806)  in  1873;  vol.  3  (1807-1816) 
in  (879.  Vol.  4  is  in  preparation,  but  can  hardly 
finish  the  work,  since  11  full  and  complicated 
years  are  still  left  to  be  described. 

The  quantity  of  new  letters  and  facts,  and 
of  rectifications  of  dates,  contained  in  the  book 
is  very  great.  For  the  first  time  Beethoven's  life 
is  placed  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Thayer  is  no  slavish  biographer.  He 
views  hiB  hero  from  a  perfectly  independent 
point  of  view,  and  often  criticises  his  caprice 
or  harshness  (as  in  the  caaes  of  Malzel  and 
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Beethoven)  very  sharply.    When  the 
a  mine  of  accurate 


apleted  it  will  be 
information,  indispensable  for  all  future  stu- 
dents. With  some  condensations  an  English 
edition  would  be  very  welcome. 

Besides  the  Biography,  Mr.  Thayer  is  the 
author  of  countless  articles  in  American  news- 
papers; of  *8ignor  Masoni*  (Berlin,  Schnei- 
der, 1862)  ;  of  *  Ein  kritischer  Beitrag  sur  Bee- 
thoven-Literatur'  (Berlin,  Weber,  1877);  and 
of  "The  Hebrews  and  the  Red  Sea*  (Andover, 
Mass.,  Draper).  [G.j 

THEATRE.  A  term  usually  employed  in 
England  for  a  house  in  which  plays  are  acted, 
in  contradistinction  to  an  opera-house,  in  which 
musical  pieces  are  performed.  Abroad  this  dis- 
tinction, either  of  house  or  word,  does  not  ore- 
Tail  to  at  all  the  same  extent  as  here.  [G.J 

THEILE,  J  OH  ANN,  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  '  the  father  of  contrapuntists,'  the 
son  of  a  tailor,  was  born  at  Naumburg,  July  29, 
1646,  learned  musio  under  great  difficulties  at 
Halle  and  Leipzig,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Heinrich  Schutz.  In  1673  he  became 
Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein  at  Got- 
torp,  and  in  1678  produced  a  Singspiel,  'Adam 
and  Eva,'  and  an  opera, '  0 routes,  at  Hamburg. 
In  1685  he  became  Capellmeister  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  then  went  to  Merseburg  and  finally  back 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1724. 
Buxtehude,  Hasse,  and  Zachau  were  all  his 
scholars.  His  principal  works  are  a  German 
Passion  (Lubeck  1675) ;  a  Christmas  Oratorio 
(Hamburg,  1681,  MS.);  4  Noviter  inventum 
opus  musicalis  compositionis  4  et  5  vocum,'  eta 

 ao  masses  in  Palestrina  style ;  Opus  secundum 

 instrumental ;  two  treatises  on  double  counter- 
point, 1601.  Korner  has  printed  in  the  'Orgel- 
virtuoa'  No.  65  a  chorale  by  Theile,  whioh  is 
characterised  by  Spitta  (Bach,  i.  p.  98)  as  *  very^ 
scientific  but  intolerably  pedantic  and  stiff.' 
No  other  work  of  his  appears  to  have  been 
reprinted.  [G.] 

THEMATIC  CATALOGUE.  A  catalogue 
of  musical  works,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
title  and  other  particulars  of  each,  the  first  few 
bars— the  theme— either  of  the  whole  work  or  of 
each  movement  are  given  in  musical  notation. 

1 .  The  earliest  published  list  of  this  description 
was  in  six  parts,  issued  between  1762  and 
1765,  and  16  supplements  extending  from  1766 
to  1 787,  the  whole  forming  a  thick  8vo.  volume 
of  792  pages.  Part  I  is  signed  by  J ohann  Gottlob 
Immanuel  Breitkopf,  the  virtual  founder  of  the 
^reat  firm.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  272.]  It  is  mentioned 
by  Burney  in  his  Musical  Tour  (ii.  74). 

2.  Haydn,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  (1797), 
made  a  thematic  catalogue  of  a  large  number 
of  his  works.  This  has  not  been  printed,  but 
copies  have  been  made  by  Dehn,  Otto  Jahn, 
and  others.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  com- 
plete thematic  list  which  forms  so  valuable  a 
part  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Pohl  s  •  Life  of  Haydn  *  (i.  284, 

».;  317.  etc.  ;  334;  345;  ii.  Anhang). 

3.  A  thematic  catalogue  has  been  preserved,  in 


which  Mozart  entered  his  works  as  he  composed 
them,  from  Feb.  9,  1784,  to  Nov.  15,  1791.  This 
interesting  document  was  published  by  Andre  in 
Nov.  1828.   The  title,  in  Mozart's  hand,  runs  as 


VereeichniM 
aller  meicer  Werke 
th  Febraio  1784  bis  Monath 


Wolfgang  Amado  Mozart. 

It  contains  145  works,  begins  with  the  PF.  con- 
certo in  Eb  (K.  449),  '  9te  Hornung,' 1 1 784,  and 
ends  with  the  'kleine  Freymaurer  Kantate.' 
Nov.  15,  1 79 1— nineteen  dayB  before  his  death. 

4.  A  thematic  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  by  Mozart 
then  in  the  hands  of  Andre — an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  79  closely  printed  pages — was  published  by 
him  at  Offenbach  on  May  I,  1841 ;  one  of  172 
important  symphonies  and  overtures  was  issued 
by  Hofmeister  in  1831 ;  and  one  of  Mozart's 
PF.  sonatas,  prepared  by  Edward  Holmes,  by 
Messrs.  Novello  k  Co.  in  1849. 

5.  In  1851,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  published  their 
first  thematic  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works. 
This  was  a  thick  volume  of  167  pages,  largo 
8vo,  and  a  great  advance  on  anything  before 
it.  It  is  arranged  in  order  of  opus-numbers, 
with  names  of  dedicatees  and  publishers,  arrange- 
ments, etc  The  2nd  edition,  1868,  is  much  en- 
larged (220  pages)  by  the  addition  of  many 
interesting  particulars,  dedications,  dates  of  com- 
position, etc.  It  is  in  fact  a  new  work,  and  is  a 
model  of  accuracy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  of  its  compiler,  Gustav  Nottebohm.  So  is 
the  Catalogue  of  Schubert  by  the  same  inde- 
fatigable explorer  and  critic — 288  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Schreiber,  Vienna,  1874,  dealing  both 
with  the  published  and  the  unpublished  works, 
and  extraordinarily  accurate  considering  the  im- 
mense difficulties  involved.  Catalogues  of  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Liszt  have  been 
published  by  Breitkopf ;  of  Moscheles  by  Kistner ; 
and  of  Bach's  instrumental  works  in  Peterss 
collected  edition  (by  A.  Dorffel,  Aug.  1867). 

Two  Catalogues  stand  apart  from  the  rest 
owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  that 
they  contain,  and  still  more  to  the  important  fact 
that  they  are  arranged  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  composition  of  the  works — the  only  real 
method  of  contemplating  the  productions  of  a 
composer.  These  are  Von  Kochels  '  Chronolog- 
isch-thematisches  Verzeichniss '  of  all  Mozart  s 
works  (Breitkopfs,  1862,  551  pages),  and  J  alms's 
'  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken. 
Chron.  Them.  Verzeichniss,'  etc.  (Schlesinger, 
1871 — 480  pages,  and  8  pages  more  of  facsimiles 
of  handwriting).  These  two  works  (the  latter 
perhaps  a  trifle  overdone)  are  indispensable  to 
all  students.  [G.] 

THEME— i.e.  Subject,  orToxt  (Ital.  II  Tenia,' 
II  Soggetto,  II  Motivo  ;  Germ,  from  Lat.  Thema, 
from  Ital.  Motiv  ;  Fr.  T/Ume,  Air).  A  term 
only  to  be  applied,  in  its  fullest  nignificance,  to 
the  principal  subject  of  a  musical  composition ; 


<  The  old  German 
>  Used  thu».  with  the 
from  La  Ttma  (bar). 
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although,  in  general  language,  it  in  frequently 
used  to  denote  a  Subject  of  any  kind,  whether 
of  a  leading  or  subsidiary  character.  From  the 
time  uf  Sebastian  Bach  to  our  own,  the  terms 
Theme  and  Subject  have  been  used  with  much 
looseness.  In  his  '  Musikalisches  Opfer,'  Bach 
designates  the  Motivo  given  to  him  by  Frederick 
the  Great  as  '  II  Soggetto  reale,'  in  one  place, 
and  4  Thema  regium'in  another;  thus  proving, 
conclusively,  that  he  considered  the  two  terms  as 
interchangeable.  But,  in  another  work,  founded 
on  a  Motivo  by  Legrenzi,  he  calls  the  principal 
Subject '  Thema,'  and  the  Counter-Subject 1  Sub- 
jectum';  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  more 
correct  method  of  using  the  terms.  [See  Sub- 
ject, vol.  iii.  p.  749.] 

A  familiar  application  of  the  word  '  Thema '  is 
found  in  connection  with  a  Subject  followed  by 
Variations  ;  as,  '  Tema  con  Variazioni,'  with  its 
equivalent  in  other  languages.  In  the  18th 
century,  this  form  of  composition  was  called 
'Air  et  Doubles';  the  substitution  of  the  word 
'Doubles'  for  'Variations,' clearly  owing  its  origin 
to  the  then  almost  universal  custom  of  writing 
the  two  hest  Variations  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Orders  of  Counterpoint — that  is  to  say,  in  notes 
the  rapidity  of  which  was  doubled  at  end)  new 
form  of  development.  [W.S.R.] 

THEORBO  (Fr.  TlUvrbc,  TuurU  ;  Ual.  Tiurba 
or  Tuorba,  also  Arclti- 
liuto).  The  large 
double-necked  lute  wi  th 
two  sets  of  tuning  pegs, 
the  lower  set  holding 
the  strings  which  lie 
over  the  fretted  finger- 
board, while  the  upper 
set  are  attached  to  the 
bass  string*,  or  so-called 
diapasons,  which  are 
used  as  open  notes. 
The  illustration  has 
been  engraved  from  a 
specimen  at  South 
Kensington  Museum. 
According  to  Baron's 
'Untersuchung  des  In- 
struments d.  Lauten' 
( N  urnberg  1 7  J  7,  p.  1 3  0. 
thePaduan  theorbo  was 
the  true  one.  The  Eng- 
lish Archlute  of  that 
time,  so  frequently 
named  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  harpsichord 
or  organ  for  the  Basso 
Continuo  or  'Through 
Base'  accompaniment, 
was  such  a  theorbo, 
and  we  must,  onBaron's 
authority,  allow  it  a 
deeper  register  than 
has  been  stated  in  the 
article  Akchlutk  [vol. 
i.  p.  81].    He  gives 
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8"  lower 


— eight  notes  on  the  fingerboard  and  nine  off. 
This  is  the  old  lute-tuning  of  Thomas  Mace 
('Musick's  Monument,'  London  1676),  who  says 
vp.  107)  that  the  theorbo  is  no  other  than  the 
old  English  lute.  But  early  in  the  1 7th  century 
many  large  lutes  bad  been  altered  to  theorbos 
by  substituting  double  necks  for  the  original 
single  ones.  These  altered  lutes,  called,  accord- 
ing to  Mersenne,  'luth  teorW  or  '  liuto  attior- 
Li:  1  to,'  retained  the  double  strings  in  the  bass. 
The  theorbo  engraved  in  Mersenne's  '  Hannonie 
Universelle  1  (Paris,  1636)  is  really  a  theorboed 
lute.  He  gives  it  the  following  accordance : — 


m 
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The  Chanterelle  single.  For  the  'Tuorbe'  as 
practised  at  Rome  the  same  authority  gives 
(p.  88)- 


In  the  musical  correspondence  of  Huygens, 
edited  by  Jonckbloet  and  Land,  and  published 
(1882)  at  Ley  den,  is  to  be  found  a  letter  of 
Huygens  wherein  he  wishes  to  acquire  a  large 
lute,  to  elevate  it  to  the  quality  of  a  theorbo, 
for  which  he  considered  it  from  its  size  more 
fit.  The  same  interesting  work  enables  the 
writer  to  make  some  corrections  to  Lute.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  177  b.]  It  was  Charles  I  who  bought 
a  Laux  Maler  lute  for  £100  sterling,  and 
gave  it  to  his  lutenist,  whose  name  should  be 
spelt  Gaul  tier.1  The  lute  had  belonged  to  Jclian 
Ballard,  another  famous  lutenist  who  never  would 
part  with  it.  The  King  bought  it  of  his  heritors. 
Two  other  corrections  in  the  same  article  may 
be  here  appropriately  introduced.  As  M.  Chou- 
quet  has  pointed  out,  the  wood  of  old  lutes 
could  not  be  used  for  repairing  fiddles.  What  hap- 
pened was,  the  lutes  were  transformed  into  Vielles 
or  Hurdy-gurdies.  Professor  Land  suggests  that 
Luther  is  a  local  name.  Lutemaker  in  German 
would  be  Lauter.  The  drawing  of  the  Maler 
lute,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 76,  shows  a  guitar  head  and  single 
stringing,  which  became  adopted  before  the  lute 
went  entirely  out.  Following  Gaultier  in  the 
Huygens  correspondence,  Maler's  period  was 
about  1500-20,  later  than  the  date  given  by  Carl 
En  gel. 

Pnetorius  ('Organographia,'  Wolfenbilttel 
1619,  p.  50),  with  whom  Mersenne  agrees, 
states  that  the  difference  between  lute  and  the- 
orbo is  that  the  lute  has  double  and  the  theorbo 
single  basses.  The  Paduan  theorbo  is  about  4  ft. 
7  ins.  high.   Pnetorius,  in  the  work  referred  to 

1  Huj.ru*  met  Otulttor  In  Knf lind.  In  M!Z>  at  Um  KUUcrew*. 
1  miulcml  reutitoal  ba  rctncaibcrrd  all  hi*  III*. 
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(p.  53),  see  ma  to  prefer  the  Roman  theorbo  or 
Ohitarrone,  which,  although  according  to  hb 
measurement  about  6  ft.  1  in.  in  height,  is  not 
so  broad  in  the  body  or  so  awkward  to  hold 
and  grasp  as  the  Paduan.  Baron  praises  espe- 
cially the  Roman  theorbos  of  Buchenberg  or 
Buckenberg,  a  German  lute-maker,  who  was 
living  at  Rome  about  a.d.  1606.  His  instru- 
ments had  '  ovalround '  bodies  of  symmetrical 
form  and  a  delicate  and  penetrating  metallic 
timbre ',  a  criterion  of  good  tone  in  a  stringed 
instrument. 

Mace  regards  the  lute  as  a  solo  instrument, 
and  the  theorbo  as  a  concert  or  accompanying 
instrument :  the  name  theorbo,  however  it  origin- 
ated, certainly  became  fixed  to  the  double-necked 
lute ;  which  first  appeared  with  the  introduction 
of  opera  and  oratorio,  when  real  part-playing  was 
exchanged  for  the  chords  of  the  figured  baas. 
Mersenne  ('Harmonicorum,'  lib.  xii.  Paris,  1636) 
calls  it  'Cithara  bijuga.'  One  account  credits 
the  invention  of  the  double  neck  to  a  Signor 
Tiorba  about  1 600.  Athanasius  Kircher  ('Mu- 
sorgia,'  Rome  1650,  cap.  ii.  p.  476)  attributes 
the  introduction  of  the  theorbo  to  a  Neapolitan 
market  follower,  who  gave  it  the  name  in  a  joke. 
His  idea,  says  the  same  authority,  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  a  noble  German,  Hieronymus 
Capsberger.  M.  Victor  Mahillon,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Brussels  Museum  (1880,  p.  249),  names  as 
the  inventor,  a  Roman  called  Bardella  (properly 
Antonio  Naldi)  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Medids,  and  was  much  praised  by  Caccini  in 
the  preface  to  'Nuove  Musiche"  (a.d.  1601). 
These  attributions  all  centre  in  the  same  epoch, 
that  of  the  rise  of  accompaniment.  The  theorbo 
was  last  written  for  by  Handel,  as  late  as  1733, 
in  the  oratorio  of  4  Esther,'  in  combination  with 
a  harp,  to  accompany  the  song  '  Breathe  soft,  ye 
wind*,'  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  support 
Mace's  view  of  its  being  an  orchestral  instrument. 
The  Archiliuto  also  appears  in  «  Deborah,'  1733, 
in  '  Gentle  Airs.'  It  remained  in  occasional  use 
until  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Breitkopf  b 
Thematic  Catalogue  for  1 769  contains  eight  pages 
of '  Partite  per  il  Liuto  solo.' 

The  drawing  to  Abchlute  and  Chitabbonb 
ahould  be  referred  to.  [A.J.H.] 

THEORY.  A  term  often  used  in  England  to 
express*  the  knowledge  of  Harmony,  Counter- 
point. Thorough-bass,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
the  art  of  playing,  which  is  in  the  same  way  called 
'  Practice.'  'The  theory  and  practice  of  music'  is 
an  expression  often  heard,  and  to  be  interpreted 
as  above.  (_G.] 

THESIS  (from  9(ais,  a  putting  down),  an  an- 
cient musical  term,  the  opposite  of  Amis.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  95b].  It  is  now  only  occasionally 
employed  for  the  down-beat  of  the  bar  in  con- 
ducting. [G.] 

THESPIS,  OR  THE  GODS  GROWN  OLD. 
Comic  opera  in  a  acts  ;  words  by  W.  8.  Gilbert, 
music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Dec.  33,  1 871,  the  tenor  part  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Toole.    It  ran  80  nights  con- 
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secutively,  but  has  not  been  revived.  Thespis 
was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Gilbert-Sullivan 
pieces  which  have  proved  so  popular.  [(.».] 

THIBAUT,  Anton  Friedbich  Justus,  bom 
Jan.  4,  177a,  at  Hameln  on  the  Weser,  studied 
law  at  Gbttingen,  became  tutor  at  Konigsberg, 
and  law-professor  at  the  University  of  Kiel, 
then  at  Jena,  and  in  1805  at  Heidelberg,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  March  25,  1 840.  The 
Archduke  of  Baden  made  him  Geheimrath.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  old  Italian  church- 
composers,  especially  of  Palestrina,  and  founded 
a  society  for  the  practice  of  such  music  at  his 
own  house.1    The  performances  took  place  be- 
fore a  select  circle  of  invited  guests,  and  were 
distinguished  for  their  variety,  Thibaut  placing 
at  their  disposal  the  whole  of  his  valuable  and 
scarce  collection  of  music.    After  his  death 
Heidelberg  no  longer  took  the  same  interest  in 
the  Palestrina  school,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
large  proportion  of  the  professors  and  amateurs 
of  Germany  had  become  familiarised  with  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  elevating  branches  of 
the  art.    Mendelssohn  for  instance  writes  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  about  Thibaut,  'There 
is  but  one  Thibaut,'  he  says,  'but  he  is  as  good 
as  half  a  dozen.    He  is  a  man.'    Again,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  from  Heidelberg,  dated 
Sept.  ao,  1827,  is  the  following  characteristic 
passage.    '  It  is  very  singular,  the  man  knows 
little  of  music,  not  much  even  of  the  history  of 
it,  he  goes  almost  entirely  by  instinct ;  I  know 
more  about  it  than  he  does,  and  yet  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  feel  I  owe 
him  much.   He  has  thrown  quite  a  new  light 
on  the  old  Italian  church  music,  and  has  fired 
me  with  his  lava-stream.    He  talks  of  it  all 
with  such  glow  and  enthusiasm  that  one  might 
say  his  tpeecft  blossoms.  I  have  just  come  from 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  as  I  was  saying  that 
he  did  not  yet  know  the  highest  and  best  of 
all,  for  that  in  John  Sebastian  Bach  the  best  of 
everything  was  to  be  found,  he  said  Good- 
bye, we  will  knit  our  friendship  in  Luis  da 
Vittoria  (Palestrina's  favourite  pupil,  and  the 
best  exponent  of  his  traditions)  and  then  we 
shall  be  like  two  lovers,  each  looking  at  the  full 
moon,  and  in  that  act  no  longer  feeling  their 
separation.' 1 

One  of  Thibaut's  greatest  services  to  the  cause 
of  art  was  his  collection  of  music,  which  included 
a  very  valuable  series  of  Volkslieder  of  all  nations. 
The  catalogue  was  published  in  1 847  (Heidelberg) 
and  Thibaut's  widow  endeavoured  to  sell  it  to 
one  of  the  public  libraries  of  Germany,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  till  1850,  when  it  was  acquired 
for  the  court  library  of  Munich.  Of  still  greater 
value  is  his  book  '  Leber  Reinheit  der  Tonkunst  * 
I  (Heidelberg  1835,  with  portrait  of  Palestrina; 
and  edition  1836).  The  title  does  not  indicate 
(as  his  friend  Bahr  observes  in  the  preface  to 
the  3rd  edition,  1853)  purity  either  of  con- 
struction or  execution,  but  purity  of  the  art 
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itself.  Music  was  to  him  an  elevating,  I  might 
cay  a  moral,  art,  and  this  treatise  may  justly 
claim  to  have  exercised  a  moral  influence.  Thibaut 
maintains  that  as  there  is  music  which  acts 


as  a  powerful  agent  in  purifying  and  cultivating 
the  mind,  so  there  ia  music  which  haa  as  de- 
praving an  influence  as  that  exercised  by  im- 
moral literature.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
urges  the  necessity  of  purity  in  music,  and  sets 
himself  firmly  against  all  that  is  shallow,  com- 
mon, unhealthy  or  frivolous.  But  this  is  diffi- 
cult ground.  His  idea  of  impurity  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  essay  on  instru- 
mentation he  unhesitatingly  condemns  the  flutes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  added  by  Mozart  to  'The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness,'  urging  that  they 
entirely  change  the  character  of  the  piece.  He  also 
strongly  censures  the  frequent  changes  of  tempo 
and  expression  by  which  Mozart  gives  colour 
to  his  splendid  motet  'Misericordias  Domine.' 
The  remaining  articles  are  on  the  following 
topics :— The  Chorale ;  Church-music  outside  the 
Chorale ;  Yolksgesange ;  The  study  of  models  as 
a  means  of  culture ;  Instrumentation  as  a  means  of 
effect ;  the  great  masters  compared  ;  Versatility  ; 
Corruptions  of  the  text ;  and  Choral  unions.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  Bay  that  this  book,  dealing  as 
it  does  in  a  spirit  of  great  earnestness  with 
questions  which  are  at  this  moment  agitating 
the  musical  world,  will  always  be  of  interest. 
The  last  German  edition  came  out  in  1 86 1. 
The  English  version  ('Purity  in  Musical  Art,' 
John  Murray  1877)  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone, 
son  of  the  Premier.  (F.G.j 
THILLON,  Anna,  was  born  in  18 19  in  Lon- 
don. Her  father's  name  waa  Hunt.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  left  England  for  France  with  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  received  instruction  from 
Bordogni,  Tadolini,  and  M.  Thillon,  conductor  of 
the  Havre  Philharmonic  Society,  whom  she  mar- 
ried at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  8he  appeared  at 
Havre,  Clermont,  and  Nantes,  with  such  success 
as  to  obtain  an  engagement  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Renaissance,  Paris  (Salle  Ventadour),  where  she 
made  her  cUbut  Nov.  15, 1838,  as  the  heroine,  on 
the  production  of  Griaar's  '  Lady  Melvil.'  She 
was  very  popular  in  that  and  several  new  operas, 
as  Argentine  in  'L'Eau  Merveilleuse,'  Grlsar; 
D<$nise  in  'La  Chasse  Royale,'  Godefroid;  La 
chaste  Suzanne,  Monpou;  etc  Her  voice  was 
a  'soprano  sfogato'  of  marvellous  timbre,  from 
Bt>  below  the  stave  to  Eb  in  alt.,  and,  combined 
with  her  personal  charms,  it  obtained  for  her  the 
favour  of  the  public  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
August  1840  she  first  appeared  at  the  Open 
Comique  as  Mathilde  in  '  La  Neige.*  She  next 
played  Elisabeth  in  'Lestocq,'  and  became  a 
great  favourite  with  Auber,  who  gave  her  in- 
struction, and  composed  'Les  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne'  (produced  March  6,  1841)  expressly 
for  her.  She  also  sustained  the  parts  of  Bianca 
di  Molina  and  Casilda  in  his  '  Duo  d'Olonne ' 
and  'Part  du  Diable'  on  their  production. 
Mme.  Thillon  also  created  Geraldine  ('  Les  Puits 
d'Amour'i,  Balfe;  Corilla  ('Cagliostro'),  Adam  ; 
Marquise  de  Gevres  ('Sainte  Cecile'):  Montfort ; 


and  played  Laurette  on  the  revival  of  Grltry's 
•  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.'  On  May  2, 1 844,  she  first 
appeared  in  public  in  England  at  the  Princess's 
in  the  'Crown  Diamonds,'  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success,  both  on  account  of  her  voice, 
her  charming  acting  and  attractive  manners; 
and  the  opera,  then  first  produced  in  England, 
ran  to  the  end  of  the  season.  She  was  also  well 
received  at  the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts. 
She  afterwards  appeared  in  England  in  45  and 
46  at  Drury  Lane,  playing  Stella  in  the  'En- 
chantress,' on  its  production  May  14,  45,  a  part 
composed  expressly  for  her  by  Balfe ;  in  40  at 
the  Haymarket  in  '  Le  Domino  noir '  and  '  L'Eau 
merveilleuse';  and  in  48  at  the  Princess's  in 
'La  Fille  du  Regiment.'  She  also  played  at 
Brussels  and  in  tho  French  and  English  provinces, 
and  from  51  to  54  in  America,  first  introducing 
opera  at  San  Francisco.  She  reappeared  in 
54  at  Jullien's  concerts,  after  which  she  was 
only  heard  at  intervals,  on  account  of  a  severe 
throat  attack.  Her  last  appearances  in  opera 
were  in  1 856  at  the  Lyceum  as  La  Catarina.  The 
performances  ended  abruptly  on  account  of  her 
illness.  She  was  last  heard  in  public  at  Kuhe's 
Festival  of  1867.  She  and  her  husband  now  reside 
at  Torquay.  [A.C.] 

THIRD.  One  of  the  most  important  intervals 
in  modern  music,  since,  by  one  or  other  of  its 
principal  forms,  it  supplies  the  means  of  de- 
finition in  all  the  most  characteristic  chords. 
Three  forms  are  met  with  in  modern  music — 
major,  minor,  and  diminished.  The  first  of  the 
occurs  most  characteristically  in  the  major 
between  the  Tonic  and  the  Mediant— as  betwe 
C  and  E  in  the  key  of  C  (a).  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Dominant  chord,  whether  in 
the  major  or  minor  mode — as  between  G  and  B 
in  the  Dominant  of  the  key  of  C  (6).  The  minor 
third  occurs  most  characteristically  in  the  minor 
scale  as  the  converse  to  the  principal  major  third 
in  the  major  scale  ;  that  is,  between  Tonic  and 
Mediant ;  as  C  and  Eb  in  C  minor  (c).  It  also 
makes  its  appearance  characteristically  in  tho 
chord  of  the  subdorninant — as  F-Ab  in  C  minor 
(d)  1  but  both  this  minor  third  and  the  major 


third  of  the  dominant  chord  are  sometimes  sup- 
planted by  major  and  minor  thirds  respectively 
for  the  convenience  of  melodic  progression  in 
the  minor  mode.  In  all  fundamental  discords, 
such  as  the  Dominant  seventh  and  Dominant 
major  and  minor  ninths,  the  first  interval  from 
the  root-note  in  the  original  position  of  the 
chord  is  a  major  third. 

The  major  third  is  well  represented  in  the 
series  of  partial  tones  or  harmonics,  by  the  tone 
which  comes  fourth  in  order,  and  stands  in  the 
second  octave  from  the  prime  tone  or  generator. 

The  ratio  of  the  sounds  of  the  major  third  is 
4 :  5,  and  that  of  the  minor  third  5  :  6.  Thirds 
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and  when  they  began  to  come  into  use  in  the 
early  middle  ages  ae  so-called  imperfect  con- 
wonanc€9  the  major  third  used  wh  that  commonly 
known  aa  the  Pythagorean  third,  which  is  ar- 
rived at  by  taking  four  fifths  from  the  lower 
note.  The  ratio  of  this  interval  is  64:81,  and 
it  is  therefore  considerably  sharper  than  the  just 
or  natural  third ;  while  the  major  third  of  equal 
temperament  generally  used  in  modern  music  lies 
between  the  two,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Pythagorean  third. 

The  resultant  tones  of  thirds  are  strong.  That 
of  the  major  third  is  two  octaves  lower  than  the 
lowest  of  the  two  notes,  and  that  of  the  minor 
third  two  octaves  and  a  major  third. 

Diminished  thirds  are  rough  dissonances ;  they 
occur  in  modern  music  as  the  inversions  of  aug- 
mented sixths,  as  Ff — Ab  (e)  ;  and  their  ratio 
is  225  : 256.  They  are  of  powerful  effect,  but  are 
sparingly  used  by  great  masters  of  the  art.  They 
rarely  appear  in  the  position  of  actual  thirds,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  extended  position  as  dimin- 
ished tenths.  [C.H.H.P.] 

THIRL  WALL,  John  Wade,  born  Jan.  11, 
1809,  at  a  Northumbrian  village  named  Shil- 
bottle,  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  who  had  been 
the  playmate  of  George  Stephenson.  He  ap- 
peared in  publics  before  he  was  8  years  old,  at 
the  Newcastle  Theatre,  afterwards  became  music 
director  at  the  Durham  Theatre,  and  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  collect 
Northumbrian  airs.  He  subsequently  came  to 
London,  was  employed  in  the  Opera  band,  and 
was  music  director  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Hay- 
market,  Olympic,  and  Adelphi  Theatres  suc- 
cessively. After  the  death  of  Nadaud  in  1864 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  ballet  music 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  1843  he  com- 
posed the  music  for  '  A  Book  of  Ballads,'  one  of 
which,  '  The  Sunny  Days  of  Childhood,'  was  very 
popular ;  also  many  songs,  violin  solos,  and  in* 
strumental  trios.  He  was  for  some  time  music 
critic  to  the  •  Pictorial  Times,' '  Literary  Gazette.' 
and  '  Court  Circular.'  Besides  music  he  culti- 
vated poetry  and  painting,  and  in  1872  published 
a  volume  of  poems.   He  died  June  15,  1875. 

His  daughter  and  pupiL  Annie,  a  soprano 
singer,  first  appeared  at  the  National  Concerts, 
Exeter  HalL  in  1855.  On  Feb.  4,  1856,  she 
first  performed  on  the  stage  at  the  Strand  Thea- 
tre, whence  she  removed  to  the  Olympic,  Oct.  1 2, 
1856.  In  Oct.  1859  she  joined  the  Pyne  and 
Harrison  company  at  Covent  Garden.  A  few 
years  afterwards  she  became  the  leading  member 
of  an  English-Opera  company  which  performed 
in  the  provinces,  and  retired  in  1876.  [W.H.H.] 

THOINAN,  Ernest,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Ernest  Roquet,  a  distinguished  amateur  and  col- 
lector of  works  on  music  From  collecting  he 
advanced  to  writing,  first  as  a  contributor  to  *  La 
France  muidcale,' '  L' Art  musical,'  and  others.  His 
essays  in  these  periodicals  he  has  since  pub- 
lished : — '  La  Musique  a  Paris  en  1862 '  (Paris, 
1863);  *  L'Operades  Troyens  au  Pere  La  chaise* 
(1863);  *Les  origines  de  la  Chapelle  musique 
des  souverains  de  France  '  (1864) ;  '  Lea  deplora- 


tions  de  Guillaume  Crestin'  (1864) ;  '  Mangers ' 
(1865) ;  '  Antoine  de  Consu'  (1806) ;  'Curiosite* 
musicales'  (1866);  '  Un  Bisaieul  de  Moliere: 
recherches  sur  lea  Mazuel '  (1878) ;  Louis  Con- 
s  tan  tin,  roi  des  violons '  (1878);  'Notes  biblio- 
graphiques  sur  la  guerre  dee  Gluckistes  et  des 
Piocinnistes '  ((878).  These  pamphlets  contain 
much  curious  information,  and  many  corrections 
of  Fe"tis's  mistakes.  He  has  also  republished 
the  very  scarce  1  Entretien  des  muridens,'  by 
Annibal  Gantaz  (1878),  with  notes  and  ex- 
planations. He  has  in  preparation  a  book  on 
Lully,  said  to  embody  many  unpublished  docu- 
ments. [G.C.] 
THOMAS,  Abthdb  Goring,  born  at  Ratton, 
Sussex,  in  November.  1851,  was  educated  for 

did  not  begin  to  study 


another  _ 

music  seriously  until  after  he  came  of  age.  In 
1875  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  for  two  years 
under  M.  Emile  Durand.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  studied 
there  for  three  years  under  Messrs.  Sullivan  and 
Prout,  and  twice  gained  the  annual  prize  for 
composition.  His  principal  compositions  are  an 
opera  in  3  acts  (MS.),  libretto  by  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison,  on  Moore's  poem  'The  Light  of  the 
Harem ' ;  four  Concert-scenes,  two  of  which  have 
been  performed  in  London  and  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  an  anthem  for  soprano  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  performed  at  S.  James's  Hall  in  1878 ; 
some  detached  pieces  for  orchestra;  ballet  music, 
etc. ;  a  number  of  songs ;  and  a  cantata,  'The  Sun- 
worshippers,'  given  with  success  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  in  1 881.  His  4-act  opera, '  Esmeralda,' 
words  by  Randegger  and  Martial  a,  was  produced 
by  Carl  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane,  March  26,  1883, 
with  great  success,  and  has  since  been  reproduced 
at  Cologne.  Lw-B-S.] 

THOMAS,  Charles  Ambroisb,  eminent 
French  composer,  born  at  Metz,  Aug.  5,  181 1. 
The  son  of  a  musician,  he  learnt  his  notes  with 
his  alphabet,  and  while  still  a  child  played  the 
piano  and  violin.  Having  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1828,  he  carried  off  the  first 
prize  for  piano  in  1829,  for  harmony  in  1830, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  in  1832.  He  also  studied 
the  piano  with  Kalkbrenner,  harmony  with  Bar- 
bereau,  and  composition  with  the  venerable  Le- 
sueur,  who  used  to  call  him  his  '  note  sensible ' 
(leading-note),  because  he  was  extremely  sensi- 
tive, and  the  seventh  of  his  pupils  who  had 
gained  the  Prix  de  Rome.  His  cantata  ■  Her- 
mann und  Ketty '  was  engraved,  as  were  also 
the  works  composed  during  his  stay  in  Italy, 
immediately  after  his  return.  The  letter  com- 
prise a  string-quartet  and  quintet;  a  trio  for 
PF.,  violin,  and  cello;  a  fantasia  for  PF.  and 
orchestra;  PF.  pieces  for  2  and  4  hands;  6 
Italian  songs;  3  motets  with  organ;  and  a 
'  Mease  de  Requiem '  with  orchestra. 

Early  works  of  this  calibre  gave  promise  of 
a  musician  who  would  work  hard,  produce  much, 
and  by  no  means  rest  content  with  academical 
honours.  He  soon  gained  access  to  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  produced  there  with  success  1  La 
double  Echelle,'  1  act  (Aug.  23,  1837);  'Le 
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Perruquier  de  La  Regence,'  3  acta  (March  30, 

1838)  ;  and  *  Le  Panier  fleuri/  1  act  (May  6, 

1839)  .  Ambition  however  prompted  him  to 
attempt  the  Acadlmie,  and  there  he  proda  ced 
'  La  Gipsy '  (Jan.  38, 1839),  a  baUet  in  3  acta,  of 
which  the  and  only  was  hia;  'Le  Comte  de 
Carmagnola*  (April  19,  1841);  '  Le  Guerillero ' 
(June  a,  1841),  both  in  a  acta;  and  'Betty' 
(July  10, 1846),  ballet  in  a  acta:  but  it  was  hard 
for  bo  young  a  composer  to  hold  hia  own  with 
Auber,  Habjvy,  Meyerbeer,  and  Donizetti,  ao 
Thomaa  returned  to  the  Opera  Comique.  There 
he  composed  successively  'Carline,'  3  acta  (Feb. 
24,  1840) ;  'Angflique  et  Me<lor,'  1  act  (May  10, 
1843);  'Mina/  3  acta  (Oct.  10,  1843);  '  Le 
Cald/  a  acta  (Jan.  3,  1849)  ;  «Le  Songe  d'une 
nuit  d'ele?  3  acta  (April  ao,  1850)  ;  'Raymond.' 
3  acta  (June  5,  1851);  'La  Tonelli,'  a  acta 
(March  30,  1853);  'La  Cour  de  Celimene,'  a 
acts  (April  1 1,  1855) ;  '  Psyche",'  3  acta  (Jan.  a6, 
1857.  revived  with  additions  May  ai,  1878); 
'Le  Carnaval  de  Venise,'  3  acta  (Dec.  9,  1853); 
•Le  Roman  d'Elvire,'  3  acta  (Feb.  3,  i860); 
'  Mignon.'  3  acta  (Nov.  17,  1866) ;  and  'Gille  et 
Gillotin.'  1  act,  composed  in  1 861,  but  not  pro- 
duced till  April  aa,  1874.  To  theae  must  be 
added  two  cantatas  composed  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Leaneur  at  Abbeville  (Aug,  10, 
185a),  and  for  the  Boieldieu  centenary  at  Rouen 
(June  13, 1875) ;  a  4  Meaae  Solennelle'  (Nov.  aa, 
1857),  a  *  March e  Religieuae  '  (Nov.  a  a.  1865) 
con* posed  for  the  Association  dea  Artistes 
Musiciens;  and  a  quantity  of  part-songs  and 
choral  seen  as,  such  as '  France,' '  Le  Tyrol,' '  L' At* 
lantique,' '  Le  Carnaval  de  Rome/ '  LesTraineauz,' 
'  La  Nuit  du  Sabbat,'  etc.  The  life  and  dramatic 
movement  of  his  unaccompanied  part-songs  for 
men's  voices  showed  the  essentially  dramatic 
nature  of  M.  Thomas's  genius,  which  after  en- 
larging the  limits  of  opera  comique,  found  a 
congenial  though  formidable  subject  in  '  Hamlet,' 
5  acts  (March  9,  1868).  The  Prince  of  Denmark 
wax  originally  cast  for  a  tenor,  but  there  being 
at  that  time  no  tenor  at  the  Opera  capable  of 
creating  such  a  part,  Thomas  altered  the  music 
to  Buit  a  baritone,  and  entrusted  it  to  Faure. 
The  success  of  this  great  work  following  im- 
mediately on  that  secured  by  '  Mignon,'  pointed 
out  its  composer  as  the  right  man  to  succeed 
Auber  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire1  (July  6, 
1871)-  The  work  he  has  done  there — daily  in- 
creasing in  importance— has  been  already  de- 
scribed. [See  Conservatoire,  vol.  i.  393.]  A 
post  of  this  nature  leaves  scant  leisure  for  other 
employment,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  M. 
Thomas  has  composed  nothing  beyond  the  solfeg- 
gios and  exercises  for  the  examinations,  except 
one  opera '  Francoise  de  Rimini '  (April  14.  l88a), 
the  prologue  and  fourth  act  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  rank  with  his  '  Hamlet.' 

The  musical  career  of  Ambroise  Thomas  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first 
period  extended  to  1848,  and,  taking  'Mina' 
and  '  Betty*  as  specimens,  its  main  characteristics 

1  Hsatf  a« 


were  elegance  and  grace.    The  second  began 

with  the  opera  bouffe  '  Le  Cald/  the  refined  wit 
of  which  was  a  protest  against  the  hackneyed 
phrases  and  forced  declamation  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  continuing  with  '  Le  Bongo  d'une 
Nuit  d  e"te7  '  Raymond,'  and  '  Psychl.'  all  works 
novel  in  form,  and  poetic  in  idea,  ended  in  1 861. 
The  last  30  yean  include  '  Mignon/  '  Hamlet,' 
and  '  Francoise  de  Rimini/  all  full  of  earnest 
thought,  and  showing  continuous  progress. 

Carrying  forward  the  work  begun  by  Herold, 
he  brings  to  his  task  an  inborn  instinct  for  the 
stage,  and  a  remarkable  gift  of  interpreting 
dramatic  situations  of  the  most  varied  and  op- 
posite kinds.  His  skill  in  handling  the  orchestra 
is  consummate,  both  in  grouping  instruments  of 
different  timbre,  and  obtaining  new  effects  of 
sound ;  but  though  carrying  orchestral  colouring 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  perfection,  he  never  allows 
it  to  overpower  the  voices.  With  a  little  more 
boldness  and  individuality  of  melody  this  accom- 
plished writer,  artist,  and  poet— master  of  all 


moods  and  passing  in  turn  from 


me  la 


ncholy 


musings  to  the  liveliest  banter — would  rank  with 
the  leaders  of  the  modern  school  of  composers ; 
as  it  is,  the  purity  and  diversity  of  his  style 
make  him  a  first-rate  dramatic  composer. 

Ambroise  Thomas  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  a  society  of  eminent  artists— Gat  teaux,  Baltard. 
Hippolyte  Flamlrin,  Alexandre  Hesse,  and  many 
others — who  gathered  round  Ingres  as  their  head. 
Intimate  from  his  youth  with  the  family  of 
Horace  Vernet,  he  was  much  in  good  society, 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  him  devoted 
to  it.  Tall,  slender,  and  fond  of  physical  exer- 
tion, he  enjoys  country  life,  but  he  is  also  known 
as  a  connoisseur  of  old  furniture  and  bric-a-brac, 
and  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Hotel 
Drouot.  Indeed  his  rooms  at  the  Conservatoire, 
his  villa  at  Argenteuil,  and  hia  island  retreat 
at  Zilliec  in  Brittany,  may  almost  be  called 
museums.  M.  Thomas  was  made  a  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1 880. 

There  is  a  fine  oil-painting  of  him  by  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  a  terra-cotta  bust  by  Doublemard,  and 
a  marble  bust  and  medallion,  the  last  a  striking 
likeness,  by  Oudine*.  [G.C.J 

THOMAS,  Harold,  born  at  Cheltenham, 
July  8,  1834,  A  favourite  pupil  of  Sterndale 
Bennett,  under  whom  he  was  placed  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  a  very  early  age.  His 
other  masters  were  Cipriani  Potter  (theory),  and 
Henry  Blngrove  (violin).  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  pianist  at  a  Royal  Academy  Con- 
cert, May  35.  1850,  and  after  this  appeared 
frequently  at  the  same  concerts,  both  as  pianist 
and  composer.  In  1858,  Mr.  Thomaa  played 
before  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  at  Windsor, 
and  in  1864  played  Bennett's  First  Concerto  at 
the  Philharmonic.  A  few  years  later,  he  retired 
from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
Mr.  Thomas  is  now  Professor  of  the  piano  at  th? 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  many 
original  piano  pieces,  some  songs,  many  arrange- 
etc.,  and  three  overtures  for  orchestra  :— 
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'Ores-tun  for  a  Comedy';  '  As  you  like  it,' 
produced  by  the  Musical  Society  of  London  in 
1864 ;  and  1  Mountain,  Lake,  and  Moorland,' 
produced  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1880.  The 
last  two  works  have  been  frequently  played  with 
great  success.  [W.B.S.] 
THOMAS,  Johw  (known  in  Wales  as  4  Pcn- 
oerdd  Gwalia,'  Le.  chief  of  the  Welsh  minstrels, 
a  title  conferred  on  him  at  the  Aberdare 
Eisteddfod  of  1861),  a  very  distinguished  harpist, 
was  born  at  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  on  St. 
David's  Day,  1836.  He  played  the  piccolo  when 
only  four,  and  when  eleven  won  a  harp  at  an 
Eisteddfod.  In  1840  he  was  placed  by  Ada, 
Countess  of  Lovelace  (Byron's  daughter),  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  he  studied  under  J.  B. 
Chatterton  (harp),  C.  J.  Read  (piano),  and  Lu- 
cas and  Cipriani  Potter  (composition).  He  re- 
mained at  the  Academy  for  about  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  composed  a  harp  concerto,  a 
symphony,  several  overtures,  quartets,  two  operas, 
etc.  On  leaving  the  Academy  he  was  made  in 
succession  Associate,  Honorary  Member,  and 
Professor  of  the  Harp.  In  1851  he  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  and  in  the 
same  year  went  a  concert  tour  on  the  continent, 
a  practice  he  continued  during  the  winter  months 
of  the  next  ten  years,  playing  successively  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In 
1863  Mr.  Thomas  published  a  valuable  collection 
of  Welsh  melodies,  and  in  the  same  year  gave 
with  great  success  the  first  concert  of  Welsh 
music  in  London.  In  1 87 1  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  a  Welsh  Choral  Union,  which  for 
six  years  gave  six  concerts  annually.  In  1873, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Chatterton,  he  was 
appointed  Harpist  to  the  Queen,  and  is  now 
teacher  of  the  harp  at  the  Royal  College  of 


Mr.  Thomas  lias  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  music  of  his  native  country.  There 
has  scarcely  been  an  Eisteddfod  of  importance 
held  during  the  last  twenty  years  at  which 
he  has  not  appeared  as  both  adjudicator  and 
performer,  and  he  has  recently  (1883)  collected 
a  large  sum  with  which  he  has  endowed  a  per- 
manent scholarship  for  Wales  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  In  1866,  at  the  Chester 
Eisteddfod,  he  was  presented  with  a  purse  of 
500  guineas  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
Welsh  music  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  member  of 
the  Academies  of  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Philhar- 
monic of  Rome,  the  Florentine  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Royal  Academy,  Philharmonic,  and 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  of  London.  His 
compositions  include  a  large  amount  of  harp 
music,  amongst  which  are  3  concertos,  one  of 
which  was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1853  ; 
•  Llewelyn,'  a  cantata  for  the  Swansea  Eisteddfod 
(1863)  ;  and  'The  Bride  of  Neath  Valley,'  for 
the  Chester  Eisteddfod  ( 1 866).  [W.B.S.] 
THOMAS,  Lewis  William,  born  in  Bath,  of 
Welsh  parents,  learnt  singing  under  Bianchi  Tay- 
lor, and  in  1 850,  when  34,  was  appointed  lay-clerk 
in  Worcester  Cathedral.  In  1853  he  was  made 
■  of  the  choristers,  and  during  the  next  few 


years  sang  frequently  at  Birmingham,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester.  In  1854  ne  m*&*  a>* 
first  appearance  in  London,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall ; 
in  1855  he  sang  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  and 
in  1856  settled  in  London,  with  an  appoint- 
ment at  St.  Paul's.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Thomas  left  St.  Paul's  for  the  choir  of  the 
Temple  Church,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapel 
Royal.  In  1857  he  had  lessons  of  Mr.  Randegger, 
and  appeared  under  his  direction  on  the  operatic 
stage,  which  however  he  soon  abandoned  for  the 
concert-room,  where  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
ban  singer  of  oratorio  music.  During  the  List 
few  years  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  press  on  matters  connected  with  music 
and  art.  [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS,  Thkodobk,  born  Oct.  II,  1835,  at 
Esens,  in  Hanover;  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  his  father,  a  violinist,  and  at 
the  age  of  six  made  a  successful  public  appear- 
ance. The  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1845,  and  for  two  years  Theodore  made  fre- 
quent appearances  as  a  solo  violinist  in  concerts 
at  New  York.  In  1851  he  made  a  trip  through 
the  Southern  States.  Returning  to  New  York 
he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  first  violins  in 
concerts  and  operatic  performances  during  the 
engagements  of  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Ma- 
rio, etc  He  occupied  the  position  of  leading 
violin  under  Arditi,  and  subsequently,  the  same 
position  in  German  and  Italian  troupes,  a  part 
of  the  time  officiating  as  conductor,  until  1861. 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  theatre.  In  1855 
he  began  a  series  of  chamber-concerts  at  New 
York,  with  W.  Mason,  J.  Mosenthal,  Carl  Berg- 
mann,  G.  Matzka,  and  F.  Bergner,  which  were 
continued  every  season  until  1869.  In  1864  Mr. 
Thomas  began  his  first  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs at  Irving  Hall,  New  York,  which  were 
continued  for  five  seasons,  with  varying  success 
In  187a  the  symphony  concerts  were  resumed 
and  carried  on  until  he  left  New  York  in  1878. 
Steinway  Hall  was  used  for  these  concerts,  and 
the  orchestra  numbered  eighty  performers.  In 
the  summer  of  1866,  in  order  to  secure  that  effi- 
ciency which  can  only  come  from  constant  practice 
together,  he  began  the  experiment  of  giving 
nightly  concerts  at  the  Terrace  Garden,  New 
York,  removing,  in  1868,  to  larger  quarters  at 
the  Central  Park  Garden.  In  1869  he  made  his 
first  concert  tour  through  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  The  orchestra,  at  first  numbering  forty 
players,  was,  in  subsequent  seasons,  increased  to 
sixty.  The  programmes  presented  during  these 
trips,  as  well  as  at  New  York,  were  noticeable 
for  their  catholic  nature,  and  for  the  great  number 
of  novelties  brought  out.  But  it  was  also  notice- 
able that  the  evenings  devoted  to  the  severer  class 
of  music,  old  or  new,  in  the  Garden  concerts 
at  New  York,  were  often  the  most  fully  at- 
tended. Thomas's  tendencies,  it  was  plainly  seen, 
were  toward  the  new  school  of  music;  but  he 
was  none  the  less  attentive  to  the  old,  and  he 
introduced  to  American  amateurs  a  Urge  num- 
ber of  compositions  by  the  older  masters.  The 
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repertory  of  the  orchestra  was  very  large,  and 
included  compositions  in  every  school.  In  1878 
Thomas  was  appointed  director  of  the  new  Col- 
lege of  Music  at  Cincinnati.  In  April,  1870,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  a  position  which  he 
had  occupied  in  the  season  of  1877-78.  The 
concerts  by  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society 
were  in  his  charge  during  the  seasons  of  1862, 
1866  to  1870  inclusive,  and  have  been  since  his 
last  election,  May  36,  1873.  He  has  directed 
several  festivals  at  Cincinnati  and  New  York 
since  1873.  In  1883  he  went  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  with  an  orchestra  and  several 
eminent  singers,  giving,  on  his  way,  concerts  in 
the  principal  cities.  In  some  cities  embraced  in 
this  tour,  notably  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, festivals,  in  which  were  included  perform- 
ances of  important  choral  works,  were  given 
with  the  aid  of  local  societies  under  his  direction. 
Mr.  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  College  of  Music 
at  Onrinnad  in  1880.  At  present  (1883)  he 
is  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  of  the  New  York 
Chorus  Society.  [F.H.J.] 

THOMSON,  Georob,  born  at  Limekilns. 
Edinburgh,  Mar.  4,  1757  or  1759,  died  at  Leith, 
Feb.  II,  1851,  was  for  fifty  years  'Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland.'  His 
place  in  musical  history  is  that  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, persevering  and  successful  collector 
of  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland, 
a  work  begun  in  his  youth  and  continued  for 
forty  years  or  more. 

I.  (I)  Scotland.  He  proposed  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  so  far  as  it  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, every  existing  Scotch  melody,  in  all  its 
forms  and  varieties.  Being  in  correspondence 
with  and  knowing  personally  gentlemen  in  every 
part  of  Scotland,  no  man  had  greater  facilities 
for  the  work.  He  proposed,  further,  to  publish 
'  all  the  fine  airs  both  of  the  plaintive  and  lively 
kind,  unmixed  with  trifling  and  inferior  ones.' 
The  precise  date  at  which  he  began  the  publi- 
cation in  ' sets'  does  not  appear ;  but  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume— con- 
taining 25  songs— is  dated  Edinburgh,  Jan.  1, 
1794. 

(2)  Ireland.  At  first  he  included  30  favourite 
Irish  airs  in  his  'sets,'  denoting  them  in  the 
index  by  an  asterisk.  Burns  persuaded  him  to 
undertake  a  separate  publication  of  Irish  me- 
lodies, and  offered  to  write  the  new  texts.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  two  volumes  under  that 
title,  for  the  collection  of  which  Thomson  was 
indebted  especially  to  Dr.  J.  Latham  of  Cork, 
and  other  friends  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  who 
are  responsible  for  whatever  faults  of  omission  and 
commission  they  exhibit.  [See  Ibish  Music, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3  3.] 

(3)  Wales.  Meantime  he  undertook  to  collect 
the  melodies  played  by  Welsh  harpers  and  adapt 
them  to  the  voice.  The  project  found  favour 
in  Wales,  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  it  sent 


them  to  him  as  played  by  the  harpers;  'but 
the  anxiety  he  felt  to  have  a  complete  and  au- 
thentic collection  induced  him  to  traverse  Wales 
himself,  in  order  to  hear  the  airs  played  by  the 
best  harpers,  to  collate  and  correct  the  manu- 
scripts he  had  received,  and  to  glean  such  airs 
as  his  correspondents  had  omitted  to  gather.' 
There  was  of  course  no  deciding  as  to  the 
original  form  of  an  air  on  which  no  two 
harpers  agreed,  said  Thomson  could  only  adopt 
that  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  simple  and 
perfect.  Very  few  if  any  had  Welsh  texts,  or 
were  at  all  vocable.  To  make  them  so,  he  in 
some  cases  omitted  monotonous  repetitions;  in 
some  repeated  a  strain;  in  most  discarded  the 
ornaments  and  divisions  of  the  harpers ;  but  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  tunes  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  'make  songs  of 
them." 

II.  In  regard  to  their  texts,  these  three  col- 
lections of  melodies  consisted  of  four  classes: 
(1)  without  words;  (2)  with  none  in  English  ; 
(3)  with  English  texts,  silly,  vapid,  or  indecent, 
not  to  say  obscene ;  (4)  a  few  with  unimpeachable 
words,  even  in  which  esses  he  mostly  thought  it 
well  to  add  a  new  song.'  In  fact,  in  the  first 
34  Scotch  airs,  16  have  3  songs  each,  most  if 
not  all  written  expressly  for  the  work.  A 
large  number  of  eminent  authors  were  employed 
by  Thomson  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  melody  was  known  to  the  poet,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  writing  an  appropriate  song ; 
when  not,  Thomson  sent  a  copy  of  it  with  its 
character  indicated  by  the  common  Italian  terms. 
Allegro,  etc.,  which  were  a  sufficient  guide. 
Burns  was  the  principal  writer.  Allan  Cunning- 
bam,  in  his  '  Life  and  Works '  of  the  poet,  leaves 
the  impression  that  Thomson  was  niggardly  and 
parsimonious  towards  him.  Thomson  disdained  to 
take  any  public  notice  of  Cunningham's  charges ; 
but  in  a  copy  of  the  work  in  possession  of  his  son* 
in-law,  George  Hogarth  (i860),  there  are  a  few 
autograph  notes  to  the  point.  Thus  in  July 
1793,  Burns  writes: 

'I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt 
me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades  me 
in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectation;  but  as  to  any  more  traffic 
of  this  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear  by  that 
honoob  which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of 
Robert  Burns'b  intkobitt— on  the  least  motion 
of  it  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  by-past  trans- 
action, anil  from  that  moment  commence  entire 
stranger  to  you  !'* 

[Tiomson  writes,  Sept.  1,  to  Burns : — 

'While  the  muse  seems  so  propitious,  I  think 
it  tight  to  inclose  a  list  of  all  the  favours  I  have 
to  ask  of  her—  no  fewer  than  twenty  and  three  ! 
.  .  .  most  of  the  remaining  airs  ...  are  of  that 
peculiar  measure  and  rhythm  that  they  must  be 
familiar  to  him  who  writes  for  them.' 

A  comparison  of  dates  removes  the  doubt  in 

>  Thl*  of  conn*  detracts  Urtelr  from  Oje  value  of  hit  labour.  [O.J 
*  The  Mxaa  leaven  of  Interference. 

>  This  proust  evidently  r»(-r»  to  all  x>nr>  written  or  to  be  written, 
and  thua  dupoeea  uf  CwuilnKliam'i  anjumcota. 
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relation  to  Moore,  raised  in  the  article  on  Irish 
Mcsio.  True,  the  completed  volumes  of  Thom- 
son's •  Irish  Melodies'  are  dated  1814 ;  but  they 
were  completed  long  before,  except  as  to  the 
instrumental  accompaniments.  Messrs.  Power 
engaged  Moore  to  write  songs  for  their  rival 
publication  in  1806,  at  which  time  the  poet  was 
only  known  in  Edinburgh  as  a  young  writer  of 
indecent  and  satiric  effusions.  (See  'Edinburgh 
Review'  of  July  1806.) 

IIL  As  to  the  instrumental  accompaniments, 
Thomson's  plan  was  as  new  and  original  as  it 
was  bold.  Besides  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment each  song  was  to  have  a  prelude  and  coda, 
and  parts  ad  libitum  throughout  for  violin,  or 
flute,  and  violoncello,  the  composition  to  be 
entrusted  to  none  but  the  first  composers. 

In  the  years  1 79 1-3 ,  Pleyel  stood  next  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart ;  they  in  Vienna,  he  at  that  time 
much  in  London.  Thomson  engaged  Pleyel  for  the 
work,  but  he  soon  ceased  to  write,  and  Thomson 
was  compelled  to  seek  another  composer.  Mo- 
zart was  dead;  Haydn  seemed  to  occupy  too 
lofty  a  position ;  and  Kozeluch  of  Vienna  was 
engaged.  But  the  appearance  of  Napier's  Collec- 
tion of  Scotch  Songs  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments, written  by  Haydn  during  his  first  visit  to 
London,  showed  Thomson  that  the  greatest  living 
composer  did  not  disdain  this  kind  of  work. 
Thomson  applied  to  him ;  and  Haydn  worked  for 
him  until  about  1806.  The  star  of  Beethoven 
had  now  risen,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  continue 
the  work.  But  he,  too,  died  before  Thomson's 
work  was  completed,  and  Bishop  and  George 
Hogarth  made  up  the  sixth  volume  of  Scotch 
songs  (1841). 

The  following  list  exhibits  each  composer's 
share  in  the  work : — 


Scotch  Sonos. 

Vol.  I.  originally  all  by  FleyeL 
VoL  n.       M        „     Koseluch  (T). 
In  the  second  edition  of  these  <  lttO.it  Thomson 
toted  arrange m-nU  by  Haydn  for  several 
were  'leu  happily  executed  than  the  rest.' 

Vols.  IIL,  IV.  all  by  Haydn. 
Vol.  V.  (Pref .  dated  Jane  1, 1818)  Haydn 


wluch 


Vol.  VI.  (dated  Sept  1841) 


Haydn .  . 
Heothovon 
Koieluch  . 


4 

26 

12 
13 

I 
21 

0 


30 


02 


The  Preface  is  dated  May, 
Vol.  L  Koaaluoh  10 

H*7dn —  30 

Vol.  H.  Koselnoh  M 

Haydn  17 

Koseluch  and  Haydn    1  ^ 

Vol.  IIL  Haydn  ~T 

Beethoven  ....  26 

 30 

As  a  means  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  melodies,  Thomson,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  intercourse  with  Pleyel  and  Kozeluch,  ordered 
sonatas  based  upon  such  sirs.    Both  composed 


works  of  this  kind;  but  bow  many  does  not 
appear.  It  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  Beethoven 
to  Thomson  (Nov.  1, 1806)  that  besides  arrange- 
ments of  melodies,  the  latter  had  requested  trios, 
quintets,  and  sonatas  on  Scotch  themes  from  him 
also.  Beethoven's  price  for  compositions,  which 
could  only  sell  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  such  as  could  not  be  acceded  to,  and  none 
were  written.  About  1818-20  he  wrote  varia- 
tions on  a  dozen  Scotch  melodies,  which  Thomson 
published,  but  which  never  paid  the  cost  of 
printing  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  Beethoven  received  for  his 
share  in  Thomson's  publications  not  less  than 
£550.  George  Hogarth,  who  married  Thomson's 
daughter,  told  the  writer  that  the  Scotch  songs 
only  paid  their  cost. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-61  there  appeared  in 
Germany  a  selection  of  these  songs  from  Bee- 
thoven's MSS.,  edited  by  Franz  Espagne,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  writes  :  '  The  songs  printed 
in  Thomson's  collection  are,  both  as  to  text  and 
music,  not  only  incorrectly  printed,  but  wilfully 
altered  and  abridged.'  These  groundless  charges 
were  made  honestly,  but  with  a  most  plentiful 
lack  of  knowledge.  They  need  not  be  discussed 
here,  as  they  were  amply  met  and  completely 
refuted  in  the  Vienna  '  Deutsche  Musikzeitung* 
of  Nov.  23  and  Deo.  28,  1861.  All  Beethoven  s 
Scotch  and  Irish  songs  are  contained  in  Breit* 
kopfs  complete  edition  of  his  works,  Series  24, 
Nos.  257-260.  [A.W.T.] 

THOMSON,  Johw,  first  Professor  of  Music 
at  Edinburgh  University,  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Ednom. 
Kelso,  Oct.  28,  1805.  His  father  afterwards 
became  minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendels- 
sohn during  the  visit  of  the  bitter  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  showed  him  much 
attention,  which  Mendelssohn  requited  by  a 
warm  letter  of  introduction  to  his  family  in 
Berlin,  in  which  he  says  of  Thomson  1  '  he  is 
very  fond  of  music ;  I  know  a  pretty  trio  of  his 
composition  and  some  local  pieces  which  please 
me  very  well '  (gam  gut  gcfallen).  During  bis 
visit  to  Germany  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  kept 
up  his  friendship  with  Mendelssohn,  and  made 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Schumann,  Mc- 
scheles,  and  other  musicians,  and  of  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  whoso  pupil  he  became.  In  1839 
he  was  elected  the  first  Reid  Professor  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  result  which  was  doubtless  not  unin- 
fluenced by  the  warm  testimonials  from  his 
Leipzig  friends  which  he  submitted.  He  gave 
the  first  Beid  Concert  on  Feb.  12,  1841,  and 
the  book  of  words  contains  analytical  remarks 
by  him  on  the  principal  pieces — probably  the 
first  instance  of  such  a  thing.  Thomson  died 
May  6,  1841,  deeply  fomented.  He  wrote  throe 
operas  or  dramatic  pieces,  '  Hermann,  or  the 
Broken  Spear/  "The  House  of  Aspen,'  and  '  The 
Shadow  on  the  Wall.'  The  last  two  were  brought 
out  at  the  Royal  English  Opera  (Lyoeum),  on 

1  He  (pslli  the  nunc  Thompeoo.  but  It  matt  turelj  be  l&e  Mine 
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Oct.  37,  1834,  and  April  21,  1835  respectively, 
and  had  each  a  long  run.  Two  of  his  songs, 
•  Harold  Harfager,'  and  "The  Pirates'  Serenade.' 
are  mentioned  as  spirited  and  original.  [G.] 
THORNE,  Edward  H.,  born  at  Cranbourne, 
Dorsetshire,  May  9,  1834,  received  his  musical 
education  at  St.  Georges  Chapel,  Windsor,  where 
he  was  articled  to  Sir  George  Elvey.  In  183a 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Parish  Church,  Henley, 
and  in  1863  to  Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
appointment  he  resigned  in  1870  in  order  to 
devote  himself  more  closely  to  the  more  con- 
genial work  of  teaching  the  pianoforte.  Mr. 
Thorne  removed  to  London,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessively organist  at  St.  Patrick's,  Brighton; 
St.  Peters,  Cranley  Gardens ;  and  St.  Michael's, 
OornhilL  His  published  works  comprise  several 
services,  including  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Di- 
mittis  for  chorus,  soli,  and  orchestra,  written  for 
the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  the  1 35th 
Psalm;  a  festival  march,  toccata  and  fugue, 
funeral  march,  overture,  and  six  books  of  volun- 
taries for  the  organ ;  some  pianoforte  pieces ; 
several  songs  and  part-songs;  the  47th  Psalm 
(for  female  voices),  etc.  His  unpublished  works 
include  trios  for  piano-violin,  and  violoncello; 
sonatas  for  the  violoncello,  and  the  clarinet ;  the 
57  th  Psalm  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra ; 
and  many  other  compositions.  [W.B.S.] 
THORNE.  John,  of  York,  an  eminent  musi- 
cian in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  men- 
tioned by  Morley  in  his  'Introduction.'  He 
was  probably  attached  to  York  Cathedral.  A 
3- voice  motet  by  him.  'Stella  ooeli,'  is  printed 
in  Hawkins's  History.  He  was  also  a  skilled 
logician.  He  died  Dec.  7,  1573,  and  was  buried 
in  York  Cathedral  [W.H.  H.] 

THOROUGHBASS  (Thoroughbase,  Figured- 
Bass;  Lat.  Hastus  gcneralis,  Bamiiis  continuum  ; 
Ital.  Continue,  Bauo  continue 1 ;  Germ.  General- 
bat* ;  Fr.  Baste  continue,  Baste  chiffrie).  An 
instrumental  Bass-Part,  continued,  without  in- 
terruption, throughout  an  entire  piece  of  Musio, 
and  accompanied  by  Figures,  indicating  the  gene- 
ral Harmony. 

In  Italy,  the  Figured-Bass  has  always  been 
known  as  the  Basso  continuo,  of  which  term  our 
English  word.  Thorough  (i*.  Through)  bass,  is  a 
sufficiently  correct  translation.  But,  in  England, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  has  been  perverted, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  its  original  intention. 
Because  the  Figures  placed  under  a  Thorough- 
bass  could  only  be  understood  by  a  performer 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Harmony,  those 
rules  were  vulgarly  described  as  the  Rules  of 
Thoroughbass;  and,  now  that  the  real  Thorough- 
bass is  no  longer  in  ordinary  use,  the  word  sur- 
vives as  a  synonym  for  Harmony — and  a  very 
incorrect  one. 

The  invention  of  this  form  of  accompaniment 
long  ascribed  to  Lodovico  Viadana  (1 566 


1644),  onthe  authority  of  Michael  Pnetorius, 
r,  Walther,  and  other  German 
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historians  of  almost  equal  celebrity,  fortified  by 
some  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
ance, appended  to  Viadana's  'Concert!  ecclesi- 
astici.'  But  it  is  certain  that  the  custom  of  in- 
dicating the  Intervals  of  a  Chord  by  means  of 
Figures  placed  above  or  below  the  Bass-note, 
was  introduced  long  before  the  publication  of 
Viadana* 8  directions,  which  first  appeared  in  a 
reprint  of  the  '  Concert! '  issued  in  161 1,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  earlier  edition ;  while  a 
true  Thoroughbass  is  given  in  Peri's  *  Euridice,' 
performed  and  printed  in  1600 ;  an  equally  com- 
plete one  in  Emilio  del  Cavaliere's  Oratorio,  '  La 
rappresentazione  dell*  anima  e  del  corpo,'  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year;  and  another,  in  Caccini's 
'  Nuove  Musiche '  (Venice,  1603).  There  is,  in- 
deed, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  invention 
of  the  Continuo  was  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
Monodio  Style,  of  which  it  was  a  necessary  con- 
tingent; and  that,  like  Dramatic  Recitative,  it 
owed  its  origin  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  en- 
thusiastic reformers  who  met,  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  J 6th  century,  at  Giovanni  Bardi's 
house  in  Florence.  [See  Viadana,  Ludovioo  ; 
Monodia  ;  Recitative  ;  also  vol.  ii.  p.  98.] 

After  the  general  establishment  of  the  Mono- 
die  School,  the  Thoroughbass  became  a  necessary 
element  in  every  Composition,  written,  either 
for  Instruments  alone,  or  for  Voices  with  Instru- 
mental Accompaniment.  In  the  Music  of  the 
1 8th  century,  it  was  scarcely  ever  wanting.  In 
the  Operas  of  Handel,  Buononcini,  Hasse,  and 
their  contemporaries,  it  played  a  most  important 
part.  No  less  prominent  was  its  position  in 
Handel's  Oratorios;  and  even  in  the  Minuets 
and  Gavottes  played  at  Ranelagh,  it  was  equally 
indispensable.  The  '  Vauxhall  Songs 1  of  Shield, 
Hook,  and  Dibdin,  were  printed  on  two  Staves, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  the  Voice-Part, 
with  the  Melody  of  the  Ritornelli,  inserted 
in  single  notes,  between  the  verses,  while  the 
other  was  reserved  for  the  Thoroughbass.  In 
the  comparatively  complicated  Cathedral  Music 
of  Croft,  Greene,  and  Boyce,  the  Organ-Part 
was  represented  by  a  eimple  Thoroughbass, 
printed  on  a  single  Stave,  beneath  the  Vocal 
Score.  Not  a  chord  was  ever  printed  in  full, 
either  for  the  Organ,  or  the  Harpsichord ;  for  the 
most  ordinary  Musician  was  expected  to  play,  at 
sight,  from  the  Figured-Bass,  just  as  the  most 
ordinary  Singer,  in  the  days  of  Palestrina,  was 
expected  to  introduce  the  necessary  accidental 
Sharps,  and  Flats,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Cantus  Fictua.  [See  Mdsjoa  Fiota.] 

The  Art  of  playing  from  a  Thoroughbass  still 
survives — and  even  flourishes — among  our  best 
Cathedral  Organists.  The  late  Mr.  Turle,  and 
Sir  John  Goes,  played  with  infinitely  greater 
effect  from  the  old  copies  belonging  to  their 
Cathedral  libraries,  than  from  modern  '  arrange- 
ments '  which  left  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  skill.  Of  course,  such  copies  can  be  used 
only  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  laws  of  Harmony  :  but,  the  applica- 
tion of  those  laws  to  the  Figured  Bass  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 
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I.  A  wholesome  rule  forbids  the  insertion  of 
any  Figure  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Composer's  intention. 

J.  Another  enacts,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  Figures  shall  be 
written  in  their  numerical  order;  the  highest 
occupying  the  highest  place.  Thus,  the  full 
figuring  of  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh  is,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  a  ;  the  performer  being  left  at 

liberty  to  play  the  Chord  in  any  position  he  may 
find  most  convenient.    Should  the  Composer 

write  5,  it  will  be  understood  that  he  has  some 

particular  reason  for  wishing  the  Third  to  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  Chord,  the  Fifth  below 
it,  and  the  Seventh  next  above  the  Bass ;  and 
the  performer  must  be  careful  to  observe  the 
directions  implied  in  this  departure  from  the 
general  custom. 

J.  In  conformity  with  Rule  I,  it  is  understood 
that  all  Bass-notes  unaccompanied  by  a  Figure 
are  intend  ed  to  bear  Common  Chords.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  figure  the  Common  Chord,  when  it 
follows  some  other  Harmony,  on  the  same  Bank- 
note. Thus,  at  (a),  in  Example  1,  unless  the 
Common  Chord  were  figured,  the  J  would  be 
continued  throughout  the  Bar ;  and  in  this  case, 
two  Figures  are  necessary  for  the  Common  Chord, 
because  the  Sixth  descends  to  a  Fifth,  and  the 
Fourth  to  a  Third.  At(6)  two  Figures  are  equally 
necessary ;  otherwise,  the  performer  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  accompanying  the  lower  G 
with  the  same  Chord  or  the  upper  one.  Instances 
may  even  occur  in  which  three  Figures  are 
needed,  as  at  (c),  where  It  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  Ninth,  in  the  second  Chord,  descends 
to  an  Eighth,  in  the  third.  But,  in  most  ordi- 
nary cases,  a  3,  a  5,  or  an  8,  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  the  Composer's  intention. 
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The  First  Inversion  of  the  Triad  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  Figure  6, 
the  addition  of  the  Third  being  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  though  cases  will  sometimes  occur  in 
which  a  fuller  formula  is  necessary ;  as  at  (a), 
in  Example  2,  where  the  3  is  needed  to  Bhow 
the  Resolution  of  the  Fourth,  in  the  preceding 
Harmony ;  and  at  (b),  where  the  8  indicates  the 
Resolution  of  the  Ninth,  and  the  3,  that  of  the 
Fourth.  We  shall  see,  later  on,  how  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  figure  these  passages  in  a 
more  simple  and  convenient  way. 

A  small  treatise  which  was  once  extraordin- 
arily popular  in  England,  and  is  even  now  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  in  many  '  Ladies 
Schools,'  foists  a  most  vicious  rule  upon  the 
8todent,  with  regard  to  this  Chord ;  to  the  effect 
that,  when  the  Figure  6  appears  below  the 


Supertonic  of  the  Key,  a  Fourth  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Harmony.  We  remember,  when  the  treatise 
was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  bearing  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  inveigh  bitterly  against  this  abuse, 
which  he  denounced  as  subversive  of  all  true 
musical  feeling ;  yet  the  pretended  exception  to 
the  general  law  was  copied  into  another  treatise, 
which  soon  became  almost  equally  popular.  No 
such  rule  was  known  at  the  time  when  every  one 
was  expected  to  play  from  a  Thoroughbass. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Figure  6  indicated,  in  all 
cases,  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Triad,  and 
nothing  else ;  and,  were  any  such  change  now 
introduced,  we  should  need  one  code  of  laws  for 
the  interpretation  of  old  Thorough-Basses,  and 
another  for  " 


The  Second  Inversion  of  the  Triad  cannot  be 
indicated  by  less  than  two  Figures,  J|.  Cases 
may  even  occur,  in  which  the  addition  of  an  8  is 
needed  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Organ-Point  at 
(a),  in  Example  3  ;  but  these  are  rare. 
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In  nearly  all  ordinary  cases,  the  Figure  7  only 
is  needed  for  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh ;  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Third  and  Fifth  being  taken  for 
granted.  Should  the  Seventh  be  accompanied  by 
any  Intervals  other  than  the  Third,  Fifth,  and 
Octave,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  specify  them  ; 
and  instances,  analogous  to  those  we  have  already 
exemplified  when  treating  of  the  Common  Chord, 
will  sometimes  demand  even  the  insertion  of  a  s 
or  a  5,  when  the  Chord  follows  some  other  Har- 
mony, on  the  same  Bass-note.  Such  cases  are 
very  common  in  Organ  Points. 

The  Inversions  of  the  Seventh  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  the  formula?,  "  *,  and  } ;  the  Intervals 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  Harmony  being 
understood.    Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  it 

will  be  necessary  to  write  a,  4.  or  «.    In  some 

rare  cases,  the  Third  Inversion  is  indicated  by  a 
simple  4  :  but  this  is  a  dangerous  form  of  abbre- 
viation, unless  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  very 
clear  indeed ;  since  the  Figure  4  is  constantly 
used,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  indicate  another 
form  of  Dissonance.  The  Figure  2,  used  alone, 
is  more  common,  and  always  perfectly  intelligible : 
the  e  and  the  4  being  understood. 
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The  Figures  *,  whether  placed  under  the 
Dominant,  or  under  any  other  Degree  of  the  Scale, 
indicate  a  Chord  of  the  Ninth,  taken  by  direct 
percussion.  Should  the  Ninth  be  accompanied  by 
other  Intervals  than  the  Seventh,  Fifth,  or  Third, 
such  Intervals  must  be  separately  noticed.  Should 
it  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Suspension,  its  figuring 
will  be  subject  to  certain  modifications,  of  which 
we  8 hall  speak  more  particularly  when  describing 
the  figuring  of  Suspensions  generally. 

The  formulae  *  and  r  are  used  to  denote  the 
a  4 

chord  of  the  Eleventh — i.c  the  chord  of  the 
Dominant  Seventh,  taken  upon  the  Tonic  Bass. 
The  chord  of  the  Thirteenth — or  chord  of  the 
Dominant  Ninth  upon  the  Tonic  Bass — is  repre- 

a         S)  f 

sented  by  a  or  J  or  *.  In  these  cases,  the  4  re- 
presents the  Eleventh,  and  the  6  the  Thirteenth : 
for  it  is  a  rule  with  modern  Composers  to  use 
no  higher  numeral  than  9  ;  though  in  the  older 
Figured  Basses — such  as  those  given  in  Peri's 
'  Euridice,'  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere's  '  La  Rap- 
presentazione  dell'  anima  e  del  corpo,' — the 
numerals,  lo,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  are  constantly 
used  to  indicate  reduplications  of  the  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh,  in  the  Octave 
above. 

Accidental  Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  different  ways.  A  %,  b,  or  &  used 
alone— that  is  to  Bay,  without  the  insertion  of  a 
numeral  on  its  own  level  —indicates  that  the  Third 
of  the  Chord  is  to  be  raised  or  depressed  a  Semi- 
tone, as  the  case  may  be.  This  arrangement  is 
entirely  independent  of  other  numerals  placed 
above  or  below  the  Accidental  Sign,  since  these 
can  only  refer  to  other  Intervals  in  the  Chord. 
Thus,  a  Bass-note  with  a  single  b  beneath  it,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  Common  Chord,  with  a  flat- 
tened Third.    One  marked  »  must  be  accom- 

panied  by  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Chord  of  the 
Seventh,  with  its  Third  flattened.  It  is  true 
that,  in  some  Thoroughbasses  of  the  last  century, 
we  find  the  forms  f  .t,  b3,  or  Q3 ;  but  the  Figure 
is  not  really  necessary. 

A  dash  drawn  through  a  6,  or  4,  indicates  that 
the  Sixth  or  Fourth  above  the  Bass-note,  must 
be  raised  a  Semitone.  In  some  of  Handel's 
Thoroughbasses,  the  raised  Fifth  is  indicated  by 
5  ;  but  this  form  is  not  now  in  use. 

In  all  cases  except  those  already  mentioned, 
the  necessary  Accidental  Sign  must  be  placed 
before  the  numeral  to  which  it  is  intended  tliat 
it  should  apply;  as  be,  f;,  b»,  b4,  Q4,  Q6, 
etc.;  or,  when  two  or  more  Intervals  are  to  be 

altered,  \\,      b»,  etc. ;  the  Figure  3  being  always 

suppressed  in  modern  Thoroughbasses,  and  the 
Accidental  Sign  alone  inserted  in  its  place  when 
the  Third  of  the  Chord  is  to  be  altered. 

By  means  of  these  formuke,  the  Chord  of  the 
Augmented  Sixth  is  easily  expressed,  either  in  its 
Italian,  French,  or  German  form.  For  instance, 
with  the  Signature  of  G  major,  and  Eb  for  a  Bass- 
note,  the  Italian  Sixth  would  be  indicated  by  B, 
the  French  by  2,  the  German  by  bjj.  or  bj- 
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The  employment  of  Passing- Notes,  Appoggi- 
aturas,  Suspensions,  Organ-Points,  and  other  i>as- 
Bages  of  like  character,  gives  rise,  sometimes,  to 
very  complicated  Figuring,  which,  however,  may 
be  simplified  by  means  of  certain  formula*,  which 
save  much  trouble,  both  to  the  Composer  and  the 
Accompanyist. 

A  horizontal  line  following  a  Figure,  on  the 
same  level,  indicates  that  the  note  to  which  the 
previous  Figure  refers  is  to  be  continued,  in  one 
of  the  upper  Parts,  over  the  new  Bass-note,  what- 
ever may  be  the  Harmony  to  which  its  retention 
gives  rise.  Two  or  more  such  lines  indicate  that 
two  or  more  notes  are  to  be  so  continued;  and, 
in  this  manner,  an  entire  Chord  may  frequently 
be  expressed,  without  the  employment  of  a  new 
Figure.  This  expedient  is  especially  useful  in  the 
case  of  Suspensions,  as  in  Example  4,  the  full 
Figuring  of  which  is  shown  above  the  Continuo, 
and,  beneath  it,  the  more  simple  form, abbreviated 
by  means  of  the  horizontal  lines,  the  arrangement 
of  which  has,  in  some  places,  involved  a  departure 
from  the  numerical  order  of  the  Figures. 
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Any  series  of  Suspended  Dissonances  may  be 
expressed  on  thispriuciple — purposely  exaggerated 
in  the  example — though  certain  very  common 
Suspensions  are  denoted  by  special  formula; 
which  very  rarely  vary.  For  instance,  4  3  is 
always  understood  to  mean  J  2 — the  Common 
Chord,  with  its  Third  delayed  by  a  suspended 
Fourth— in  contradistinction  to  J  *  already  men- 
tioned; 9  8  means  the  Suspended  Ninth  re- 
solving into  the  Octave  of  the  Common  Chord ; 
»  J  indicates  the  Double  Suspension  of  the  Ninth 
and  Fourth,  resolving  into  the  Octave  and  Third  ; 
etc. 

In  the  case  of  Appoggiaturas,  the  horizontal 
lines  are  useful  only  in  the  Parts  which  accompany 
the  Discord.  In  the  Part  which  actually  contains 
the  Appoggiatura,  the  absence  of  the  Concord  of 
Preparation  renders  them  inadmissible,  as  at  (a) 
in  Example  5. 

Passing-Notes,  in  the  upper  Parts,  are  not  often 
noticed  in  the  Figuring,  since  it  is  rarely  necessary 
that  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  Organ 
or  Harpsichord  Accompaniment ;  unless,  indeed, 
they  should  be  very  slow,  in  which  case  they  are 
very  easily  figured,  in  the  manner  shown  at  (6)  in 
Example  5. 
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The  case  of  Phasing- Notes  in  the  Ba*B  is  very 
di  fferent.  They  appear,  of  coarse,  in  the  Continuo 
itself ;  and  the  foot  that  they  really  are  Passing 
Note*,  and  are,  therefore,  not  intended  to  bear  in- 
dependent Harmonies,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
a  system  of  horizontal  lines  indicating  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  Chord  previously  figured  ;  as  in 
Example  6,  in  the  first  threo  bare  of  which  the 
Triad  is  figured  in  full,  because  its  intervals  are 
ntinued  on  the  three 


«  s 


But  in  no  ease  is  the  employment  of  horizontal 
lines  more  useful  than  in  that  of  the  Organ  Point, 
which  it  would  often  be  very  difficult  to  express 
clearly  without  their  aid.  Example  7  shows  the 
most  convenient  way  of  figuring  complicated  Sus- 


pensions  upon  a  sus 

Ex.  7. 
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In  the  Inverted  Pedal-Point,  the  lines  are  still 
more  valuable,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sustained  note  in  an  upper  Part ; 


as  in  Example  8,  in  which  the  Figure  8  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  C,  which,  sustained  in  the  Tenor 
Part,  forms  the  Inverted  Pedal,  while  the  hori- 
zontal line  indicates  its  continuance  to  the  end  of 
the  passage. 

Ex.  8. 
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When,  in  the  course  of  a  complicated  Move- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  to  indicate  that  a  cer- 
tain phrase — such  as  the  well-known  L'anto-Fenno 
in  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus—  is  to  be  delivered  in 
Unison,— or,  at  most, only  doubled  in  the  Octave— 
the  passage  is  marked  Tasto  Solo,  or,  T.  S. — i.  e. 
•  with  a  single  touch'  (  -  key).1  When  the  Sub- 
ject of  a  Fugue  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Bass,  this  sign  is  indispensable.  When  it  first 
appears  in  an  upper  Part,  the  Bass  Clef  gives 
place  to  the  Treble,  Soprano,  Alto,  or  Tenor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  passage  is  written  in 
single  Notes,  exactly  as  it  is  to  be  played.  In 
both  these  cases  it  is  usual  also  to  insert  the  first 
few  Notes  of  the  Answer,  as  a  guide  to  the  Ao- 
companyist,  who  only  begins  to  introduce  full 
Chords  when  the  figures  are  resumed.  In  any 
case,  when  the  Bass  Voices  arc  silent,  the  lowest 
of  the  upper  Parts  is  given  in  the  Thorouglibit&s, 
either  with  or  without  Figures,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  regards  the  lowest  Hound  as  the 
real  Bass  of  the  Harmony,  even  though  it  may 
be  sung  by  a  Soprano  Voice.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  Example  9. 
Ex.  9.      1  J    J       I    I  J.  Hakdsu 


T  • 


We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  general 
example,  serving  as  a  practical  application  of  the 
rules  we  have  collected  together  for  his  guidance ; 
selecting,  for  this  purpose,  the  concluding  bars 
of  the  Chorus,  'All  we  like  sheep,'  from  Handel's 
'Messiah.' 
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TheFiguring  here  given  containsnothingwhich 
the  Modern  Professor  of  Harmony  can  safely 
neglect  to  teach  his  pupils.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  pupils  are  too  often  satisfied  with  writing 
their  exercises,  and  too  seldom  expected  to  play 
from  a  Thoroughbass  at  sight.  Many  young  stu- 
dents could  write  the  figured  Chords  correctly 
enough ;  but  few  care  to  acquire  sufficient  fluency 
of  reading  and  execution  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
company a  Continuo  effectively i  though  this  power 
is  indispensable  to  the  correct  rendering,  not  only 
of  the  works  of  Handel  and  Bach,  but  even  of  the 
Oratorios  and  Masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart— 
the  latest  great  works  in  which  the  Organ  Part  is 
written  on  a  single  Stave.  [W.S.R.] 

THREE  CHOIRS,  OF  GLOUCESTER. 
WORCESTER,  and  HEREFORD,  Meetings, 
ob  Festivals  op  the.  These  Meetings  were 
first  held  in  1724,  if  not  earlier,  but  became 
permanent  in  that  year,  when  the  Three  Choirs 
assembled  at  Gloucester  for  the  performance  of 
cathedral  service  on  a  grand  scale,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  Their  establishment 
was  mainly  promoted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse, 
chancellor  of  Hereford,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Philip 
Bisse.  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  proceeds 
were  applied  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  poorer  clergy  of  the 
three  dioceses,  or  of  the  members  of  the  three 
choirs.1  In  1725  a  sermon  was  preached  at 
Worcester  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  and  in 
1 726  a  remarkable  one  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse 
at  Hereford.  The  meetings  have  since  con- 
tinued to  be  held,  in  unbroken  succession,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  160th  meeting  having 
taken  place  at  Gloucester  in  1883.  They  are 
held  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  cities, 
each  having  thereby  in  its  turn  a  triennial  fes- 
tival. On  their  first  establishment  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  members  of  the  Three  Choirs 
to  assemble  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  unitedly  to  perform  choral  service  on 
the  following  two  days.  Six  stewards,  two 
from  each  diocese,  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  charity.    Evening  con- 


THREE  CHOIRS. 

certs  were  given,  in  the  Shire  Halls  usually, 
on  each  of  the  two  days.  Purcell  s  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  in  D,  and  Handel's  Utrecht  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  were  constantly  performed, 
and  from  1748  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  Ora- 
torios were  given,  as  well  as  secular  music, 
at  the  evening  concerts,  but  it  was  not  until 
1759  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  cathe- 
drals, when  the  'Messiah'  was  performed  in 
Hereford  Cathedral,  and  continued  to  be  the 
only  oratorio  so  performed  until  1787,  when 
'  Israel  in  Egypt '  was  given  in  Gloucester  Ca- 
thedral. In  1753  the  festivals  were  extended 
to  three  days,  and  in  1836  to  four  days,  at 
which  they  have  ever  since  continued.  It  has 
always  been  the  practice  to  hand  over  the  col- 
lections made  at  the  cathedral  doors  after  the 
morning  performances  intact  to  the  charity, 
the  excess,  if  any,  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
from  sale  of  tickets  being  made  good  by  the 
stewards.  The  excess  became  eventually  so 
permanent  that  in  1837  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  inducing  gentlemen  to  undertake 
the  office  of  steward,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Meeting  was  seriously  imperilled  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  since  overcome  by  very  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  stewards.  The  festivals 
are  conducted  by  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  in 
which  they  are  successively  held,  the  organists 
of  the  other  two  cathedrals  officiating  respect- 
ively as  organist  and  pianoforte  accompanist. 
Deviations  from  this  practice  have,  however, 
sometimes  occurred.  For  instance,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Boyce  conducted  in  1737,  and  for 
several  subsequent  years ;  Dr.  William  Hayes 
(at  Gloucester),  in  1757  and  1760;  and  Dr.  John 
Stephens  (at  Gloucester)  in  1 766.  The  last  occa- 
sion upon  which  a  stranger  was  called  upon  to 
conduct  was  in  1842,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  the  then  organist  of  Worcester 
cathedral,  the  baton  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Surman.  Until  1859  the  first  morning 
of  the  festival  was  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
cathedral  service  by  the  whole  of  the  performers, 
but  since  that  time  the  service  has  been  per- 
formed at  an  early  hour  by  the  members  of  the 
Three  Choirs  only,  to  organ  accompaniment,  and 
an  oratorio  given  later  in  the  day.  In  1875  an 
attempt  was  made,  at  Worcester,  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  performances  in  the  cathedrals, 
by  excluding  oratorios  and  substituting  church 
music  interspersed  with  prayers.  But  this  met 
with  decided  opposition  and  has  not  been  re- 
peated. The  band  at  these  festivals  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  London  professors,  and  the 
choruB  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  Three  Choirs,  members  of  the  local  choral 
societies  and  others.  The  most  eminent  prin- 
cipal singers  of  the  day  are  engaged  for  the 
solo  partB.  The  pieces  usually  selected  for  per- 
formance at  the  Meetings  were  those  which  were 
most  popular.  But  occasionally  new  and  untried 
compositions  were  introduced.  For  instance,  an 
anthem  by  Boyce,  Worcester,  1 743 ;  anthems  by 
Dr.  Alcock  and  J.  S.  Smith,  Gloucester,  1773; 
Clarke-Whitfeld's  '  Crucifixion/  Hereford,  1822  : 
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F.  Mori's  'Fridolin.'  Worcester,  185X  ;  an  an- 
them (185a)  and  Jubilate  (1855)  by  G.  T.  Smith, 
Hereford  ;  anthems  by  G.  J.  Elvey,  Gloucester, 
1853,  and  Worcester,  1857  ;  and  Sullivan's  '  Pro- 
digal Son,'  Worcester,  1869;  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D,  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  and  Elijah, 
Spohr's  Oratorios,  and  other  favourite  works. 
In  later  years  new  compositions  were  more  fre- 
quently produced,  and  recently  scarcely  a  year 
has  passed  without  some  new  work  being  given. 
At  the  Gloucester  Meeting  of  1883  no  fewer 
than  three  new  works  were  performed  for  the 
first  time.  viz.  sacred  cantatas  by  Drs.  Stain er 
and  Arnold,  and  a  secular  choral  work  by  Dr. 
Hubert  Parry.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss, from  either  an  artistic  or  a  financial  point 
of  view,  the  desirability  of  such  a  course,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  at  the  Gloucester  Festival 
<>f  1883  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
from  sale  of  tickets  exceeded  500/.  [W.H.H.] 

THURNAM,  Edwabd,  born  at  Warwick, 
Sept  24.  1825,  was  organist  of  Reigate  Parish 
Church  from  1849.  and  from  1849  to  1876  con- 
ductor of  the  Reigate  Choral  Society,  and  also 
an  able  violinist,  and  the  composer  of  a  Cathedral 
Service,  and  several  songs  and  pieces  for  various 
instruments,  of  considerable  merit.  He  died 
Nov.  25,  1880.  [W.H.H.] 

THURSBY,  Emka,  born  at  Brooklyn.  New 
York,  Nov.  17,  1857,  is  the  daughter  of  an 
Englishman,  and  is  descended  by  her  mother 
from  an  old  United  States  family.  She  received 
instruction  in  singing  first  from  Julius  Meyer 
and  Achille  Erani,  then  in  1873  at  Milan  from 
Lam  pert  i  and  San  Giovanni,  and  finally  com- 
pleted her  studied  in  America  under  Madame 
Kudersdorff.  In  1875  she  undertook  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada.  She 
made  her  debut  in  England  May  22,  1878,  at 
the  Philharmonic,  with  such  success  that  she  was 
engaged  at  a  subsequent  concert  of  the  Society 
in  the  same  season.  She  remained  in  England 
until  the  end  of  1879,  singing  with  acceptance 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Popular  Concerts. 
Leslie's  Choir,  etc..  and  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  sang  in  PariB  and  the  French  pro- 
vinces. In  1 880-8 1  she  made  an  extended  con- 
cert-tour through  Germany,  Austria,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Norway,  Denmark,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  America  at  the  end  of  82.  In  1883 
she  was  singing  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

Her  voice  is  a  soprano,  of  remarkable  compass, 
ranging  from  middle  C  to  E  b  above  the  lines ; 
not  large  but  rich ;  somewhat  veiled,  but  noble 
and  sympathetic.  •  Miss  Thursby's  technique  is 
extraordinary;  her  legato  and  staccato  are 
models  of  certainty  and  correctness,  her  respira- 
tion  is  admirably  managed,  and  her  shake  as 
rippling  as  it  is  long  enduring.' 1  [A.C.] 

TICHATSCHEK,  Joseph  Alois,  born  July 
II,  1807,  at  Ober  Weckelsdorf,  in  Bohemia.  He 
by  studying  medicine,  but  abandoned  it  for 
and  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
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Ciccimara,  a  favourite  Italian  singing  master. 
In  1830  he  became  a  chorus  singer  at  the 
Karnthnerthor  theatre,  was  next  appointed 
chorus  inspector,  played  small  parts,  and  after- 
wards, those  of  more  importance,  viz.  Idreno 
(' Semiramide '),  Alphonse  ('Stumme'),  and 
Raimbaud  ('Robert').  He  sang  for  two  years 
at  Gratz,  and  again  at  Vienna,  as  principal 
tenor.  On  Aug.  11,  1837,  he  made  his  dibut  at 
Dresden  as  Gustavus  HI.  (Auber),  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  an  engagement  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  At  this  period  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Scbroeder-Devrient,  who  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  her  advice  and  experience,  with 
the  result  of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship, 
which  terminated  only  with  her  death.  Until 
his  retirement  in  1870,  he  remained  permanently 
in  Dresden,  where,  on  Jan.  16,  as  Idomeneo, 
he  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  having  previously,  on  Jan.  17, 
1863,  celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  at  Dresden, 
as  Hernando  Cortes  (Spontini).  His  repertoire 
consisted  of  the  tenor  parts  in  the  operas  of  G  luck, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,*  Marschner,  Meliu), 
Boieldieu,  Auber,  Nicolo,  Meyerbeer,  Spontini, 
Flotow,  Spohr,  etc. ;  and  on  Oct.  20,  42,  and 
Oct.  19,  45  respectively,  was  the  original  Rienzi, 
and  Tannhauser.  In  1841  he  sang  for  a  few  nights 
in  German  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  Adolar. 
Tamino,  Robert,  etc. ;  also  at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  con- 
temporary—' Herr  Tichatechek  has  proved  him- 
self  the  hit  of  the  season  ;  he  is  young,  prepossess- 
ing, and  a  good  actor ;  his  voice  is  excellent,  and 
his  style,  though  not  wanting  in  cultivation,  is 
more  indebted  to  nature  than  art,' '  [A.C.] 

TIE.  A  curved  line  uniting  two  notes  of  the 
same  pitch,  whereby  they  form  a  single  note 
which  is  sustained  for  the  value  of  both.  The 
tie  is  al»>o  called  the  Bind,  and  by  some  writers 
the  Ligature,  although  this  term  properly  refers 
to  certain  slurred  groups  of  notes  which  occur 
in  ancient  music.  [Ligature,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.] 
It  has  already  been  described  under  the  former 
heading,  but  to  what  was  there  stated  it  may  be 
added,  that  ties  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
pianoforte  music  where  the  note  is  actually 
repeated.  [See  Bind,  vol.  i.  p  242.]  To  effect 
this  repetition  properly  some  skill  and  care  are 
required  ;  the  finger  which  strikes  the  first  of  the 
two  tied  notes  is  drawn  inwards,  and  the  fol- 
lowing finger  falls  over  it  as  closely  and  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  take  its  place  before  the  key 
has  had  time  to  rise  to  its  full  distance,  and 
therefore  before  the  damper  has  quite  fallen. 
Thus  there  is  no  actual  silence  between  the 
two  sounds,  the  repetition  takes  place  before 
the  first  sound  has  ceased,  and  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced which  resembles  the  old  effect  of  Bebuno 
as  nearly  as  the  modern  pianoforte  can  imitate 
it.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  1 60.]  The  particular  occasions 
on  which  this  effect  is  required  are  not  indicated 
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by  any  specific  rign,  since  an  experienced  per- 
former can  always  jud^e  from  the  nature  of  the 
passage.  Asa  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  when- 
ever two  tied  notes  are  written  for  which  a 
single  longer  note  might  have  been  substituted, 
repetition  is  indicated — for  the  use  of  the  tie 
proper  is  to  express  a  note-value  which  cannot 
be  represented  by  a  single  note,  t.g.  five  quavers. 
Thus  Ex.  i,  which  is  an  instance  in  point,  might, 
if  no  repetition  bad  been  required,  have  been 
written  in  quavers,  as  in  Ex.  3. 


Kx.  2 


Another  instance  of  the  employment  of  this 
close  repetition  sometimes  occurs  when  an  un- 
accented note  is  tied  to  an  accented  one,  as  in 
Ex.  3.  Here  the  rhythm  would  be  entirely  lost  if 
the  tied  notes  were  susta'ned  inntead  of  repeated. 

  Chopin.   VaUe,  op.  31.  no.  r. 

Ex.  3. 


In  the  name  sense  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  subject  of  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  69,  and  other 
similar  phrases,  may  have  been  intended  to  be 
played  with  repetition;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  edition  exists 
of  the  Sonata  Pastorale,  op.  a8,  by  Cipriani 
Potter,  who  had  opportunities  of  hearing  Bee- 
thoven and  becomiug  acquainted  with  his  inten- 
tions, in  which  the  analogous  passage  in  the  first 
movement  is  printed  with  what  is  evidently 
at  for  a  sign  of  separation  between  the  tied 


[F.T.] 

TIEDGE,  CnnisTorH  August,  bora  175a, 
died  March  8.  1841;  a  German  elegiao  poet 
and  friend  of  Beethoven's,  who  in  Rhinefand 
dialect  always  called  him  'Tiedsche,'  and  who 
set  some  lines  to  Hope — 'an  die  Hoffnung* 
—from  his  largest  and  best  poem,  '  Urania,'  to 
music  twice,  once  in  Et>,  op.  33,  and  again  in 
G,  op.  94.  Both  are  for  voice  and  piano ;  the 
former  dates  from  1808,  the  Utter  from  18 16. 
Ti edge's  name  occurs  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Beethoven  and  Amalie  Sebald,  and  there 
is  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Beethoven 
to  him  of  Sept.  11,  1811,  betokening  great  in- 
timacy.   (Thayer,  iii.  179,  J 1 3,  etc.)  [G.] 


TIERCE,  i.  e.  Tien,  third.  I.  A  name  given  to 
the  interval  of  the  Third,  whether  Major  or  Minor. 

II.  The  fourth  of  the  series  of  natural  har- 
monics, being  the  Major  Third  in  the  third 
octave  above  the  ground-tone  or  prime ;  its  vi- 
brations are  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  or 
its  prime. 

III.  An  open  metal  organ  stop  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  similarly-named  harmonic;  uc  if 
the  note  CC  is  held  down  and  the  Tierce-stop 
drawn,  the  E  above  middle  C  will  be  heard. 
That  such  a  stop  can  only  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  other  harmonics,  and  then  but 
sparingly,  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  if  C,  E,  and  G  be  held  down  there 
will  be  heard  at  the  same  time  G  sharp  and  B. 
Hence,  the  Tierce  when  found  in  a  modern 
organ  is  generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of 
the  Sesquialtera  or  Mixture,  in  which  case  it 
is  of  course  combined  with  other  harmonics,  its 
near  relations.  Some  organ-builders,  however, 
altogether  exclude  it.  A  serious  difficulty  is 
now  met  with,  if  a  Tierce  be  introduced ;  it  is 
this— modern  organs  are  tuned  to '  equal  temper- 
ament,' whereas  the  Tierce  (whether  a  separate 
stop  or  a  rank)  certainly  ought  to  be  tuned 
to  its  prime  in  'just  intonation,'  in  which  case 
tempered  and  natural  thirds  would  be  heard 
simultaneously  when  the  Tierce  is  used.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  utility  or 
effect  of  this  stop.  [J.S.] 

TIERCE  DE  PICARDIE.  In  Polyphonic 
Music,  it  is  essential  that  every  Composition 
should  end  with  a  Major  Third,  even  though  the 
Third  of  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  written  should 
be  Minor.  The  Third,  thus  made  Major  by  an 
Accidental  Sharp  or  Natural,  is  called  the  'Tierce 
de  Picardie.'  It  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
origin  of  the  term ;  though  it  may  perhaps  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  proximity  of  Picardy  to 
Flanders,  in  which  country  the  characteristic 
Interval  was  in  common  use,  at  a  very  early 
period.  Rousseau's  explanation  of  the  term 
(Dictionnaire,  •  Tierce ')  is  a  very  strange  one, 
via.  that  it  was  given  *  in  joke,  because  the  use 
of  the  interval  on  a  final  chord  is  an  old  one  in 
church  music,  and  therefore  frequent  in  Picardy. 
where  there  is  music  in  many  cathedrals  ami 
other  churches' !  [W.S.R.] 

TIERSCH,  Otto,  bora  Sept  1, 1838,  at  Kalbs- 
rieth  in  Thuringia,  received  instruction  from 
Topfer  of  Weimar,  Billermann,  Marx,  and  Erk ; 
was  then  teacher  in  Stern's  Conservatorium,  and 
is  now  teacher  of  singing  to  the  city  of  Berlin. 
His  writi 


ntrs  nre 


practical,  and  concern  them- 
selves much  with  an  endeavour  to  make  the 
modern  discoveries  of  Helmholtz  and  others,  in 
acoustics,  available  in  teaching  singing.  The 
principal  are  as  follows,  'System  und  Method 
der  Hannonielehre'  (1868) ;  *  Elementarbuch  der 
musikaliscben  Harmonic  und  Modulationslehre ' 
(1874);  'Kurzes  praktisches  general  bass  Har- 
monielehre'  (1876);  the  same  for  Counterpoint 
and  Imitation  (1879).  The  article  on  'Har- 
monielohre'  in  Mendel's  Lexicon  is  by  him.  [G.] 
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TIETJENS  or  TITIENS,  The  res  e  Caroline 
•iohanna,  the  great  prima  donna,  was  born  at 
Hamburg,  of  Hungarian  parent*,  according  to 
wme  biographers  in  1834,  to  others,  in  183 1.  The 
latter  date  agrees  best  with  subsequent  facts,  and 
also  with  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  which 
states  that  she  died  in  1877,  aged  46. 

Her  voice,  even  in  childhood,  gave  so  much 
promise  of  future  excellence  that  she  was  edu- 
cated for  the  lyric  stage.  She  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  in  1849,  as 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  achieved  an  immediate 
success.  She  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  and  thence, 
in  1856,  to  Vienna,  where,  though  not  engaged 
a«  the  leading  prima  donna,  her  performance  of 
Valentine  raised  her  at  once  to  the  highest  rank. 

The  late  Madame  Jullien  heard  her  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  her  glowing  ac- 
counts that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  quickly  engaged 
by  Mr.  Lumley  for  his  last  season  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  London ;  and  when,  on  April  13,  1858, 
she  appeared  in  'The  Huguenots,'  her  imperson- 
ation of  Valentine  achieved  a  success  which  in- 
creased with  every  repetition  of  the  opera,  and 
was  the  first  link  in  that  close  union  between 
the  performer  and  the  public  which  was  only  to 
be  severed  by  death. 

England  from  that  time  became  her  home. 
She  remained  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  during 
the  successive  managements  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Mapleson,  and  after  the  burning  of  the 
theatre  in  1867  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
pany to  Drury  Lane.  She  sang  at  Covent  Gar- 
den during  the  two  years'  coalition  of  the  rival 
houses  in  69  and  70,  returning  to  Drury  Lane  in 
71,  and  finally,  just  before  her  death,  to  the  now 
house  in  the  Haymarket. 

Her  performances  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  opera  and  concert  goers.  Never  was  so 
mighty  a  soprano  voice  so  sweet  and  luscious  in 
its  tone :  like  a  serene,  full,  light,  without  dazzle 
or  glare,  it  filled  the  largest  arena  without  appear- 
ing to  penetrate.  It  had  none  of  a  soprano's 
shrillness  or  of  that  peculiar  clearness  called 
'  silvery ' ;  when  it  declined,  as  it  eventually  did, 
in  power,  it  never  became  wiry.  It  had  a  mezzo- 
soprano  quality  extending  to  the  highest  register, 
perfectly  even  throughout,  and  softer  than  velvet. 
Her  acting  in  no  way  detracted  from  her  singing ; 
she  was  earnest,  animated,  forcible,  in  all  she 
did  conscientious  and  hearty,  but  not  electric. 
Her  style  of  singing  was  noble  and  pure.  When 
she  first  came  to  England  her  rapid  execution  left 
much  to  be  desired  ;  it  was  heavy  and  imperfect. 
Fluency  and  flexibility  were  not  hers  by  nature, 
but  by  dint  of  hard  work  she  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties, so  as  to  sing  with  success  in  the  florid 
music  of  Rossini  and  Belli nL  Indeed  she  at- 
tempted almost  everything,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  singer,  not  even  excepting  Malibran,  who 
has  sung  in  such  completely  opposite  roles  as 
those  of  Semiramide  and  Fides.  But  her  perform- 
ance of  light  or  comic  part*  was  a  mere  tour 
de  force;  her  true  field  was  grand  opera.  As 
Lucrezia,  Semiramide,  Countess  Almaviva,  she 
was  great ;  as  Donna  Anna  and  Valentine  she 


was  greater ;  best  of  all  as  Fidelio,  and  as  Medea 
in  Cherubim's  opera,  revived  for  her  and  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  heard  it. 

In  the  ' Freischiitz,'  as  in  'Fidelio,'  her  ap- 
pearance was  unsuited  to  her  part,  but  she  sang 
the  music  as  no  one  else  could  sing  it.  In  her 
Utter  years  she  set  a  good  example  by  undertaking 
the  rdle  of  Ortrud  in  '  Lohengrin.  The  music 
however  did  not  show  her  voice  to  advantage, 
and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  music 
of  Fides,  although  her  acting  in  both  parts  was 
very  fine.  Her  repertoire  also  included  Leonora 
('Trovatore'),  the  Favorita,  Alice,  Lucia,  Amalia 
(' TJn  Ballo  in  Maschera'),  Norma,  Pamina. 
Margberita,  Marta,  Elvira  ('Ernani')  Reiza 
('  Oberon '),  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 

Her  voice  was  as  well  suited  to  sacred  as  to 
dramatic  music,  and  she  applied  herself  as- 
siduously to  the  study  of  oratorio,  for  which  her 
services  were  in  perpetual  request.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  worked  singer  who  ever  appeared,  she 
was  also  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious  of 
artists,  never  disappointing  her  public,  who  knew 
that  her  name  on  the  bills  was  a  guarantee  against 
change  of  programme,  or  apology  for  absence 
through  indisposition.  No  doubt  her  splendid 
physique  enabled  her  often  to  sing  with  impunity 
when  others  could  not  have  done  so,  but  her 
ceaseless  efforts  must  have  tended  to  break  up 
her  constitution  at  la>t.  This  great  conscien- 
tiousness, as  well  as  her  genial  sympathetic  nature, 
endeared  her  to  the  whole  nation,  and,  though 
there  never  was  a  '  Tietjens  fever,'  her  popularity 
steadily  increased  and  never  waned.  Her  kind- 
ness and  generosity  to  young  and  struggling 
artists  and  to  her  distressed  countrymen  knew  no 
bounds  and  became  proverbial. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  internal  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  her  appeared  in  1875,  but 
yielded  to  treatment.  They  recurred  during  a 
visit  to  America  in  the  next  year,  but  were  again 
warded  off  for  the  time,  and  throughout  a  sub- 
sequent provincial  tour  in  this  country  she  sansj 
'  as  well  as  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life.*  In 
1876  she  had  her  last  benefit  concert,  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  In  April  1877  her  illness  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  her  last  stage-ap- 
pearance was  on  May  19,  as  Lucrezia.  'She 
fainted  twice  during  the  performance,  in  her 
dressing-room;  but  she  would  appear,  though 
she  had  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  *  If  I  am  to  die,'  she  said 
to  a  friend,  '  I  will  play  Lucrezia  once  more.' 
Those  who  then  heard  her  will  always  recall  her 
rendering  of  the  despairing  cry  after  Gennaro's 
death.  She  died  Oct.  3,  1877,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  On  the  day  before, 
a  messenger  had  arrived  from  the  Queen  and 
Princesses  with  special  enquiries,  which  had 
greatly  pleased  her.  Her  death  was  felt  as  a 
national  loss,  and  it  may  be  long  before  any 
artist  arises  who  can  fill  the  place  she  filled  so 
worthily  and  so  well.  [F.A.M.] 

TTETZE.   [See  Tit**.] 

TIGRANE,  IL.  An  Italian  opera,  composed 
by  Rlghini,  x8oo,  the  overture  of  which  was  at 
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on«  time  a  favourite  in  London.  The  discovery 
of  the  parts  of  this  overture  in  hit»  father's 
warehouse  cave  Schumann  hit  first  opportunity 
of  conducting.1  It  lias  been  lately  re-scored, 
and  published  by  Aibl  of  Munich.  [G.] 

TILMANT,  Th£ophilk,  French  conductor, 
born  at  Valenciennes  July  8,  1799,  and  educated 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  took  the 


violin  prize  in  R.  Kreutzer's  class  in  1818. 
He  played  with  great  lire  and  brilliancy,  and 
had  a  wonderful  instinct  for  harmony,  though 
without  much  scientific  knowledge.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Socie'te'  des  Concerts  in  1838  he 
was  appointed  vice-conductor,  and  also  played 
solo  in  a  concerto  of  Mayseder's.  In  1 834  he 
became  vice-  and  in  1838  chief-conductor  at  the 
Theatre  Italien,  where  he  remained  till  1849. 
In  1838,  with  his  brother  Alexandre,  a  distin- 
guished cellist  (born  at  Valenciennes  Oct.  2.  1808, 
died  in  Paris  June  1 3, 1 88o),he  founded  a  quartet- 
society,  which  maintained  its  popularity  for  some 
ten  years  or  so.  In  1 849  he  succeeded  Labarro 
as  conductor  of  the  Opera  Comique,  an  enviable 
and  responsible  post,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
20  years.  The  composers  whose  operas  he  mounted 
found  him  earnest  and  conscientious,  and  he  con- 
ducted with  a  fire  and  a  dash  perfectly  irresistible, 
both  there  and  at  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
which  he  directed  from  1 860  to  1 863.  In  1 868  he 
left  the  Opera  Comique,  and  retired  to  Asnieres, 
where  he  died  May  7,  1878.  lie  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1 861 .  [G.C.] 

TIMANOFF.  Vera,  a  native  of  Russia,  re- 
ceived pianoforte  instruction  in  music  from  Lint, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
continental  reputation.  She  made  her  debut  in 
England,  August  38,  1880,  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  Covent  Garden,  where  she  fulfilled  six 
nights'  engagement  under  the  conductorship  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  and  made  a  lively  impression 
by  her  brilliant  rendering  of  the  works  of  her 
master  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  school.  On 
May  19,  1 88 1,  she  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  '  by  her  bril- 
liant execution  of  the  florid  passages,  by  the 
delicacy  with  which  she  rendered  the  fairylike 
fancies  of  the  composer,  and  by  the  marked 
character  resulting  from  her  strong  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  accent,  gave  the  concerto  an  ad- 
ventitious interest.'*  On  May  13,  1883,  she 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Liszt's  'Fantasia 
on  the  Ruins  of  Athens.'  and  on  J  une  6  of  the 
same  year  she  gave  a  recital  and  was  heard  with 
pleasure  in  light  pieces  of  Moskowski,  Liszt,  and 
Rubinstein.  [A.C.] 

TIMBALES  is  the  French  word  for  Kettle- 
drums. [See  Dbum  2  ;  vol.  i.  p.  463.]  In  that 
article,  at  p.  464  b,  it  is  mentioned  that  Meyer- 
beer used  3  drums,  G,  C,  and  D,  in  No.  17  of 
the  score  of  'Robert  le  Diable ' ;  but  it  was  really 
written  for  4  drums,  in  G,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  was 
•o  played  at  the  Paris  Academie,  where  it  was 
produced.    This  real  kettle-drum  solo  begins 


thus,  and  is  probably  a  unique  example  of  its 
kind  :— 


>  WukUmli,  p.  14. 


«  IHIlj  Telegraph. 


etc. 


The  printed  score  has  only  3  drums.  G,  C.  and 
D,  to  facilitate  the  performance  in  ordinary 
orchestras,  the  E  being  then  played  by  the  con- 
trabasso.  [V.  de  P.] 

TIMBRE.  A  French  word,  originally  signify- 
ing a  bell,  or  other  resonant  metallic  instrument, 
of  which  the  sense  was  subsequently  extended  to 
denote  peculiar  ringing  tones,  and  lastly  employed 
by  the  older  writers  on  Acoustics  to  indicate  the 
difference  between  notes  which,  though  of  iden- 
tical pitch,  produce  dissimilar  effects  upon  the 
ear.  The  cause  of  this  variety  not  being  then 
understood,  the  vagueness  which  characterises 
the  expression  was  hardly  misplaced.  But  the 
researches  of  Helmholtz  put  an  end  to  the 
ambiguity,  by  showing  that  difference  of  timbre 
was  due  to  change  in  the  upper-partial  tones,  or 
harmonics,  which  accompany  the  foundation-tone, 
or  ground-tone,  of  a  note  or  sound. 

A  somewhat  better,  but  rather  metaphorical 
phrase  was  afterwards  suggested  in  Germany ; 
by  which  varieties  of  timbre  were  termed  Klang- 
farbt  or  Sound-colours.  This  term,  in  the  out- 
landish shape  of  'Clangtint,'  was  adopted  by 
Tyndall  and  other  writers  as  an  English  equiva- 
lent of  the  German  word. 

But  a  term  has  been  latterly  employed  which 
must  commend  itself  to  all  as  at  once  a  pure  English 
word  and  a  symbol  to  ex  press  th  e  idea,  no w  become 
definite ;  namely  the  word  Quality.  A  sound 
may  therefore  be  said  in  fair  English  to  possess 
three  properties,  and  no  more— Pitch,  Intensity, 
and  Quality;  respectively  corresponding  to  the 
Frequency,  the  Amplitude,  and  the  Form  of  the 
Sound-wave.  In  case  this  definition  be  objected 
to  as  unnecessarily  geometrical,  the  Quality,  or 
Timbre,  of  a  note  may  be  described  as  the 
sum  of  the  associated  vibrations  which  go  to 
make  up  that  complex  mental  perception. 

'  If  the  same  note,'  says  Helmholtz,1  'is  sounded 
successively  on  a  pianoforte,  violin,  clarinet,  oboe, 
or  trumpet,  or  by  the  human  voice,  notwith- 
standing its  having  the  same  force  and  pitch, 
the  musical  tone  of  each  is  different,  and  we 
recognise  with  ease  which  of  these  is  being  used. 
Varieties  of  tone  quality  seem  to  be  infinitely 
numerous  even  in  instruments ;  but  the  human 
voice  is  still  richer,  and  speech  employs  these  very 
qualitative  varieties  of  tone  in  order  to  distin- 
guish different  letters.  The  different  vowels 
belong  to  the  class  of  sustained  tones  which  can 
be  used  in  music;  while  the  character  of  conson- 
ants mainly  depends  on  brief  and  transient  noises.* 

It  is  well  known  that  he  analysed  these  com- 
pound tones  by  means  of  Resonators,  and  sub- 
sequently reproduced  them  synthetically  by  a 

I  'ScottUocu  o(  Tone,'  SHU'S  USiul.  p. «. 
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system  of  electrically  controlled  tuning-forks. 
The  full  demonstration  of  these  facta  occupies 
the  Larger  part  of  his  classical  work  on  '  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone,'  and  can  hardly  be  given  in  a  brief 
summary.  Pure  tones  can  be  obtained  from  a 
tuning-fork  held  over  a  resonance  tube,  and  by 
blowing  a  stream  of  air  from  a  linear  slit  over 
the  edge  of  a  large  bottle.  The  quality  of  tone 
in  struck  strings  depends  on  (i)  the  nature  of 
the  stroke,  (?)  the  place  struck,  and  (3)  the 
density,  rigidity,  and  elasticity  of  the  string. 
In  bowed  inntruments  no  complete  mechanical 
theory  can  be  given;  although  Helmholtz's 
beautiful '  Vibration  Microscope '  furnishes  some 
valuable  indications.  I  n  violins,  the  various  parts, 
such  as  the  belly,  back,  and  soundpost,  all  con- 
tribute to  modify  the  quality ;  as  also  does  the 
contained  mass  of  air.  By  blowing  across  the 
/-hole  of  a  Straduarius  violin,  Savart  obtained 
the  note  c;  in  a  violoncello,  F ;  and  in  a  viola,  a 
note  one  tone  below  that  of  the  violin. 

Open  organ  pipes,  and  conical  double  reed 
instruments,  such  as  the  oboe  and  bassoon,  give 
all  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  series.  Stopped 
pipes  and  the  clarinet  give  only  the  partial  tones 
of  the  uneven  numbers.  On  this  subject,  neither 
Helmholtz  nor  any  other  observer  has  given  more 
detailed  information :  indeed  the  distinguished 
German  physicist  points  out  that  here  there  is 
still '  a  wide  field  for  research.' 

The  theory  of  vowel-quality,  first  enunciated 
by  Wheatstone  in  a  criticism  on  Willis's  experi- 
ments, is  still  more  complicated.  Valuable  as  are 
Helmholtz's  researches,  they  have  been  to  some 
extent  corrected  and  modified  of  late  by  R.  Koenig 
in  his  '  Experiences  d'Acouatique.' 1  The  latter 
writer  begins  by  stating  that,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Donders  and  Helmholtz,  the  mouth, 
arranged  to  produce  a  particular  vowel-sound,  has 
a  powerful  resonance-tone  which  is  fixed  for  each 
vowel,  whatever  be  the  fundamental  note.  A 
slight  change  of  pronunciation  modifies  the  sound 
sufficiently  to  Bustain  the  proposition  made  by 
Helmholts  of  defining  by  these  accessory  sounds 
the  vowels  which  belong  to  different  idioms  and 
dialects.  It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  pitch  of  these  notes  for  the  dif- 
ferent vowels.  Helmholtz  and  Donders  however 
differ  considerably  in  their  results.  Koenig  de- 
termines the  accessory  resonance- tones  for  the 
vowebi  as  pronounced  by  the  North-Germans  as 
follows:— 

OU       O       A  EI 

Bb«      Bt>,    Bb.      Bb.  Bb, 

a  aS       450      900      1800     3600  vibrations. 

The  simplicity  of  these  relations  is  certainly  in 
their  favour,  and  is  suggested  by  M.  Koenig  as 
the  reason  why  we  find  essentially  the  same 
five  vowels  in  all  languages,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
doubted powers  which  the  human  voice  possesses 
of  producing  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of 
such  sounds.  [W-H.S.] 


TIME  (Lat.  Temjnu,  Tactus;  Ifcil.  7Vmpo, 
Mimra,  Tatto ;  Fr.  Moure  ;  Germ.  Takt,  Taktatt, 
Taktordnung). 

No  musical  term  has  been  invested  with  a 
greater  or  more  confusing  variety  of  significa- 
tions than  the  word  Time ;  nor  is  this  vagueness 
confined  to  the  English  language.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  we  shall  show,  its  meaning  was  very 
limited ;  and  bore  but  a  very  slight  relation  to 
the  extended  signification  accorded  to  it  in  modern 
Music.  It  is  now  used  in  two  senses,  between 
which  there  exists  no  connection  whatever.  For 
instance,  an  English  M u Bician,  meeting  with  two 
Compositions,  one  of  which  is  headed,  '  Tempo  di 
Valza,'  and  the  other,  'Tempo  di  Menuetto/  will 
naturally  (and  quite  correctly)  play  the  first  in 
'  Waltz-Time ' ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  pace  at  which 
a  Walts  is  commonly  danced ;  and  the  second,  at 
the  very  much  slower  pace  peculiar  to  the  Minuet. 
But  an  Italian  Musician  will  tell  us  that  both 
are  written  in  '  Tempo  di  tripla  di  semiminima '; 
and  the  English  Professor  will  (quite  correctly) 
translate  this  by  the  expression,  '  Triple  Time,' 
or  '  3-4  Time,'  or  'Three  Crotchet  Time.'  Here, 
then,  are  two  Compositions,  one  of  which  is  in 
'  Walts-Time,'  and  the  other  in  '  Minuet  Time,' 
while  both  are  in  'Triple  Time';  the  words 
*  Tempo '  and '  Time '  being  indiscriminately  used 
to  indicate  pace  and  rhythm.  The  difficulty 
might  have  been  removed  by  the  substitution  of 
the  term  '  Movimento '  for  *  Tempo,'  in  all  cases 
in  which  pace  is  concerned ;  but  this  word  is 
very  rarely  used,  though  its  French  equivalent, 
'  Mouvement.'  is  not  uncommon. 

The  word  Tempo  having  already  been  treated, 
in  its  relation  to  speed,  we  have  now  only  to 
consider  its  relation  to  rhythm. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  words  'Tempos,' 
•Tempo,'  'Time,'  described  the  proportionate 
duration  of  the  Breve  and  Semibrove  only ; 
the  relations  between  the  Large  and  the  Long, 
and  the  Long  and  the  Breve,  being  determined 
by  the  laws  of  Mode,*  and  those  existing  be- 
tween the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim,  by  the 
rules  of  Prolation.*  Of  Time,  as  described  by 
mediaeval  writers,  there  were  two  kinds — the 
Perfect  and  the  Imperfect.  In  Perfect  Time, 
the  Breve  was  equal  to  three  Semibreves.  The 
Signature  of  this  was  a  complete  Circle.  In 
Imperfect  Time— denoted  by  a  Semicircle — the 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves  only.  The 
complications  resulting  from  the  use  of  Perfect 
or  Imperfect  Time  in  combination  with  the 
different  kinds  of  Mode  and  Prolation,  are 
described  in  the  article  Notatiow,  and  deserve 
careful  consideration,  since  they  render  possible, 
in  antient  Notation,  the  most  abstruse  combina- 
tions in  use  at  the  present  day. 

In  modern  Music,  the  word  Time  is  applied 
to  rhythmic  combinations  of  all  kinds,  mostly 

indicated  by  fractions  etc.)  referring  to  the 
aliquot  parts  of  a  Semibreve— the  norm  by  which 

*  Run.  af*lii.  we  not  with  toother  curious  anomaly  ;  for  I  ha 
word  '  Mode '  ti  al*o  applied,  br  mediae  ral  wrIUrv  to  the  peculiar 
form*  of  Tonality  which  preceded  trw  Inrrntion  of  the  modem 
Scale.  '  See  MuDE.  I'aoLATIO!!.  and  Vol.  II.  pp.  47U-tTia. 
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the  duration  of  all  other  notes  it  and  always  has 

been  regulated.    [See  Time-Sionatubk.] 

Of  these  combinations,  there  are  two  distinct 
orders,  classed  under  the  heads  of  Common  (or 
Duple)  Time,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  Bar1 
— as  represented  by  the  number  of  its  Beats — - 
are  divisible  by  2 ;  and  Triple  Time,  in  which 
the  number  of  beats  can  only  be  divided  by  3. 
These  two  orders  of  Time — answering  to  the 
1  mperfect  and  Perfect  forms  of  the  earlier  system 
— are  again  subdivided  into  two  leaser  classes, 
called  Simple  and  Compound.  >  We  shall  treat 
of  the  Simple  Times  first,  begging  the  reader  to 
remember,  that  in  every  case  the  rhythmic 
value  of  the  Bar  is  determined,  not  by  the 
number  of  notes  it  contains,  but  by  the  number 
of  its  Beats.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  Bar  of 
what  is  generally  called  Common  Time  may  just 
as  well  be  made  to  contain  two  Minims,  eight 
Quavers,  or  sixteen  Semiquavers,  as  four  Crotch- 
ets, though  it  can  never  be  made  to  contain 
more  or  less  than  four  Beats.  It  is  only  by  the 
number  of  its  Beats,  therefore,  that  it  can  be 
accurately  measured. 

L  Simple  Common  Tiroes  (I  t»X.  Tempi  pari  ;  Fr. 
Mesurcs a quatre ou  d  deux tempt;  Germ.  Einfache 
g  trade  Takt).  The  forms  of  these  now  most  com- 
monly used,  are — 

1.  The  Time  called  'Alia  Breve,'  which  con- 
tains, in  every  Bar,  four  Beats,  each  represented 
by  a  Minim,  or  its  value  in  other  notes. 


etc. 


This  species  of  Time,  roost  frequently  used  in 
Ecclesiastical  Music,  has  for  its  Signature  a 
Semicircle,  with  a  Bar  drawn  perpendicularly 

through  it*  (  -  <j«  -  j  ;  and  derives  its  name 

from  the  fact  that  four  Minims  make  a  Breve. 

2.  Four  Crotchet  Time  (ital.  Tempo  ordi- 
nario  ;*  Fr.  Menure  a  qnatre  tempt;  Germ.  Tier- 
vierteltakl)  popularly  called  Common  Time,  par 
exctllence, 
 A        ;  A  * 


This  kind  of  Time  also  contains  four  Beats  in  a 
Bar,  each  Beat  being  represented  by  a  Crotchet — 
or  its  value,  in  other  notes.    Its  Signature  is  an 

unbarred  Semicircle  (  j  ,  or,  less  com- 

monly, 

3-  The  Time  called  Alia  Cappella  —some- 
times very  incorrectly  misnamed  Alia  Breve— 

1  Strictly  ijMafclnc.  the  term  '  Bar'  applle*  only  to  the  Una  drawn 
pori^ndlculwlj  acron  the  8ia»e.  for  tb«  purpoae  of  (Uridine  a  Com- 
petition Into  equal  portion*,  properly  called  '  Measure! '  But.  In 
common  lancuage.  I  he  term  '  Bar '  to  almost  Intarleblr  »ub*tltuied 
f°r  '  Measure,'  and  consequently  naed  to  denote  not  only  the  perpen- 
dicular line*,  but  al*o  the  Hu*ic  contained  between  them.  It  to  In 
thU  latter  acuta  that  the  word  to  uaed  throughout  the  present 
article. 

'  hot  a  'capital  0.  for  Common  Time.'  a*  neophyte*  HmetLme* 
auppoM. 

-  Not  to  be  mUtaken  for  the  '  Tempo  ordtnarlo '  to  often  uted  by 
JHndel.  In  which  the  una  'Tempo'  refer*  to  jmm*.  and  not  to 
rli)itiui.  or  wanri, 


TIME. 

containing  two  Minim  Beats  in  the  Bar,  and 
having  for  its  Signature  a  barred  Semicircle  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  used  for  the  true  Alia  Breve 
already  described  (No.  I). 


This  Time — essentially  modern — is 
used  for  quick  Movements,  in  which  it  is  more 
convenient  to  beat  twice  in  a  Bar  than  four 
times.  Antient  Church  Music  is  frequently 
translated  into  this  time  by  modern  editors, 
each  bar  of  the  older  Notation  being  cut  into 
two;  but  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  call  it 
'Alia  Breve,'  since  each  bar  contains  the  value 
not  of  a  Breve  but  of  a  Seinibreve  only. 

4.  Two  Crotchet  or  Two-four  Time,  sometimes, 
though  very  improperly,  called '  French  Common 
Time '  (Ital.  Tempo  di  dupla ;  Fr.  Mcture  a 
deux  tempt;  Germ.  Zieeivierttltakt),  in  which 
each  Bar  contains  two  Beats,  each  represented 
by  a  Crotchet. 


In  very  slow  Movements,  written  in  this  Time, 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  Conductor  to 
indicate  four  Beats  in  the  Bar  instead  of  two ; 
in  which  case  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  Four  Crotchet 
Time,  taken  at  the  same  rate  of  movement  for 
each  Beat.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 
distinguish  this  slow  form  of  £  by  the  Time- 
Signature,  | ;  since  this  sign  would  indicate  the 
subsidiary  Accent  to  be  presently  described. 

5.  Eight  Quaver  Time  (Germ.  Achtachteltahf) 
—that  is,  eight  Beats  in  a  Bar,  each  represented 
by  a  Quaver — is  not  very  frequently  used  :  but 
an  example,  marked  g,  will  be  found  in  the  PF. 

arrangement  of  the  Slow  Movement  of  Spohr  a 
Overture  to  'Faust.' 


j-a7snr^-sr|r»3K 


In  the  Orchestral  Score,  each  Bar  of  this  Move- 
ment is  divided  into  two,  with  the  barred  Semi- 
circle of  Alia  Cappella  for  its  Time-Signature, 
It  is  evident  that  the  gross  contents  of  a  Bar  of 
this  Time  are  equal,  in  value,  to  those  of  a  Bar 
of  J;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
rendering,  which  will  be  explained  later  on. 

6.  Two  Quaver  Time  (Germ.  Zweiachteltalt, 
or  ViertechtzehntheiUdkt),  denoted  by  I  or  £  it 
also  very  uncommon  :  but  examples  will  be  found 
in  the  Chorus  of  Witches  in  Spohr's  Faust,  and 
in  his  Symphony  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone.' 

 A      _A  A   A 


The  forms  of  Simple  Common  Time  we  have 
here  described  suffice  for  the  expression  of  every 
,  kind  of  Khythtn  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
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two,  four,  or  eight  Beat*  in  a  Bar,  though  it 
would  be  possible,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  invent 
others.  Others  indeed  have  actually  been  in- 
vented by  some  very  modern  writers,  under 
pressure  of  certain  needs,  real  or  supposed.  The 
one  indispensable  condition  is,  not  only  that  the 
number  of  Beats  should  be  divisible  by  a  or  4, 
but  that  each  several  Beat  should  also  be  capable 
of  subdivision  by  a  or  4,  ad  infinitum.1 

II.  When,  however,  each  Beat  is  divisible  by 
3,  instead  of  2,  the  Time  is  called  Compound 
Common  (Germ.  G erode  ztuammengetetzte  Takt): 
Common,  because  each  Bar  contains  two,  four, 
or  eight  Beats ;  Compound,  because  these  Beats 
are  represented,  not  by  simple,  but  by  dotted 
notes,  each  divisible  by  three.  For  Times  of 
this  kind,  the  term  Compound  is  especially 
well-chosen,  since  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Beats  renders  it  possible  to  regard  each  Bar  as 
an  agglomeration  of  so  many  shorter  Bars  of 
Triple  Time. 

The  forms  of  Compound  Common  Time  most 
frequently  used  are — 

la  Twelve-four  Time  (Germ.  ZwSlfriertel- 
takt),  *4a.  with  four  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  Beat 
represented  by  a  dotted  Minim— or  its  equi- 
valent, three  Crotchets;  used,  principally,  in 
Sacred  Music. 

A 


2  a.  Twelve-eight  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di  Do- 
diciupla;  Germ.  Zudlfachtcltakt),  a,  with  four 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted 
Crotchet,  or  its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 


-  Y ?j~~a  -  -«j  • 

3  a.  Twelve-sixteen  Time,  j£;  wi 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  1 
Qu.»ver,  or  its  equivalent,  three  Semiqus 

A        »        A  * 

th  four 
1  dotted 
vers. 

4a.  Six-two  Time,  §;  with  two  beats  in  each 
each  represented  by  a  dotted  Semibreve — 
or  its  equivalent,  three  Minims;  used  only  in 
Sacred  Music,  and  that  not  very  frequently. 


5  a.  Six-four  Time,  (Germ.  SecJttrierteltakt), 
with  two  Beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dotted  Minim' — or  its  equivalent,  three  Crotchets. 

_A  A^>_^  

-firzg-nsr; 

6  a.  Six-eight  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di  Ses- 
tupla;  Germ.  Sechmchteltakt),  with  two  Beats 

law  doea  not  militate  against  the  dm  of  TripWi,  Butoles. 
(roups  containing  an;  odd  number  of  notes,  sine*  th«e 
group*  do  not  belong  to  tba  Time,  but  an  accepted  as 


in  the  Bar,  etch  represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet 
its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 

A  A    


1 


7a.  Six-eixteen  Time,  A,  with  two  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 

A  A  


m 


1 


8  a.  Twentyfour-sixteen,  4,  with  eight  Beats 
In  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
— or  its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 

 A   A  »  A  


III.  Unequal,  or  Triple  Times  (Ital.  Tempi  dit- 
pari  ;  Fr.  Mesure*  d  trots  temps  ;  Germ.  Ungerade 
Takt ;  Tripel  Takt)  differ  from  Common,  in  that 
the  number  of  their  Beats  is  invariably  three. 
They  are  divided,  like  the  Common  Times,  into 
two  classes — Simple  and  Compound — the  Beats 
in  the  first  class  being  represented  by  simple 
notes,  and  those  in  the  second  by  dotted  ones. 

The  principal  forms  of  Simple  Triple  Time 
(Germ.  Einfache  ungerade  Takt)  are — 

16.  Three  Semibreve  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di 
Tripla  di  Scmibrevi),  \,  or  3,  with  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Semibreve. 
This  form  is  rarely  used  in  Music  of  later  date 
than  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century;  though, 
in  Church  Music  of  the  School  of  Palestrina,  it 
is  extremely  common. 

A    A  — 


2  b.  Three-two  Time,  or  Three  Minim  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Minime)  with  three 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Minim, 
is  constantly  used,  in  Modern  Church  Music,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  16th  century. 


36.  Three-four  Time,  or  Three  Crotchet  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Semiminime,  Emiolia 
maggiore;  Germ.  Dreivierteltakt)  with  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Crotchet,  is 
more  frequently  used,  in  modern  Music,  than 
any  other  form  of  Simple  Triple  Time. 

A   A  

46.  Three-eight  Time,  or  Three  Quaver  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Trifla  di  Crome,  Emiolia 
minore  ;  Germ.  Dreiachteltakt)  with  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Quaver,  is  also 
very  frequently  used,  in  modern  Music,  for  slow 
Is. 
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It  is  pnsaible  to  invent  more  forms  of  Simple 
Triple  Time  (as  Ac,  for  instance),  and  Borne  very 
modern  Composer*  have  done  so ;  but  the  cases 
in  which  they  can  be  made  really  useful  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

IV.  Compound  Triple  Time  (Germ.  Zutammen- 
gtMtztc  Ungeradttakt)  is  derived  from  the  Bimple 
torm,  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that 
already  described  with  referenco  to  Common 
Time.    Its  chief  forms  are — 

ic.  Nine-four  Time,  or  Nine  Crotchet  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Nonupla  tnaggiore ;  Germ.  Nenn- 
merteUakt)  contains  three  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each 
represented  by  a  dotted  Minim— or  its  equiva- 
lent, three  Cro  ets. 


2  0.  Nine-eight  Time,  or  Nine  Quaver  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Nonupla  minore ;  Germ.  Neun- 
aciiUltakt)  contains  three  Beats  in  a  Bar,  each 
represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet — or  its  equiva- 
lent, three  Quavers. 


3  c.  Nine  sixteen  Time,  or  Nine  Semiquaver 
Time  (Germ.  Neunrechnehvthciltakt),  contains 
three  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dotted  Quaver — or  its  equivalent,  three  Semi- 
quavers. 


It  is  possible  to  invent  new  forms  of  Compound 
Triple  Time  (as  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
justifiable  on  the  plea  of  real  necessity. 

V.  In  addition  to  the  universally  recognised 
forms  of  Rhythm  here  described,  Composers  have 
invented  certain  anomalous  measures  which  call 
for  separate  notice :  and  first  among  them  we 
must  mention  that  rarely  used  but  by  no  means 
unimportant  species  known  as  Quintuple  Time 
(5  or  §)•  wltD  ^ve  B6*^*  in  the  Bar,  each  Beat 
being  represented  either  by  a  Crotchet  or  a 
Quaver  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  peculiarities 
of  this  rhythmic  form  have  already  been  fully 
described,1  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  quoting, 
in  addition  to  the  examples  given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  6 1, 
one  beautiful  instance  of  its  use  by  Brahms,  who, 
in  his  'Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Air,'  Op.  ai, 
No.  2,  has  fulfilled  all  the  most  necessary  condi- 
tions, by  writing  throughout  in  alternate  Bars 
of  Simple  Common  and  Simple  Triple  Time, 
under  a  double  Time-Signature  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Movement. 

There  seems  no  possible  reason  why  a  Com- 
poser, visited  by  an  inspiration  in  that  direction, 
should  not  writ©  an  Air  in  Septuple  Time,  with 

1  Bee  QllXTUrll 


seven  beats  in  a  bar.  The  only  condition  need- 
ful to  ensure  success  in  such  a  case  is,  that  the 
inspiration  must  come  first,  and  prove  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  justify  the  use  of  an  anomalous 
Measure  for  its  expression.  An  attempt  to 
write  in  Septuple  Time,  for  its  own  sake, 
must  inevitably  result  in  an  ignoble  failure. 
The  chief  mechanical  difficulty  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  Measure  would  lie  in  the  un- 
certain position  of  its  Accents,  which  would  not 
be  governed  by  any  definite  rule,  but  must 
depend,  almost  entirely,  upon  the  character  of 
the  given  Melody,  and  might  indeed  be  so 
varied  as  to  give  rise  to  several  different  species 
of  Septuple  Time* — a  very  serious  objection,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  by  the  position  of  its  Accents  that 
every  species  of  Time  must  be  governed.1  It  was 
for  this  reason  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  we  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  measur- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Bar,  not  by  the  number 
of  the  notes  it  contained,  but  by  that  of  its 
Beats :  for  it  is  upon  the  Beats  that  the  Accents 
fall ;  and  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  position 
of  the  Beats  that  the  notes  receive  them.  Now 
it  is  a  law  that  no  two  Accents— that  is  to 
say,  no  two  of  the  greater  Accents  by  which 
the  Rhythm  of  the  Bar  is  regulated,  without 
reference  to  the  subordinate  stress  which  ex- 
presses the  division  of  the  notes  into  groups — 
no  two  of  these  greater  Accents,  we  say,  can 
possibly  fall  on  two  consecutive  Beats;  any  more 
than  the  strong  Accent,  called  by  Grammarians 
the  'Tone,'  can  fall  on  two  consecutive  syllables 
in  a  word.  The  first  Accent  in  the  Bar — marked 
thus  (  A  )  in  our  examples,  corresponds  in  Music 
with  what  is  technically  called  the  'Tone-syllable' 
of  a  word.  Where  there  are  two  Accents  in  the 
Bar,  the  second,  marked  thus,  (  k ),  is  of  much  less 
importance.  It  is  only  by  remembering  this,  that 
we  can  understand  the  difference  between  the 
Time  called  'Alia  Cappella,'  with  two  Minim  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  and  with  four  Crotchet  Beats  : 
for  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  Bar,  in  notes, 
is  exactly  the  same,  in  both  cases ;  and  in  both 
cases,  each  Beat  is  divisible  by  2,  indefinitely. 
The  only  difference,  therefore,  lies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Accents:  and  this  difference  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  pace  at  which  the 
Bar  may  be  taken. 

A  A   A, 


In  like  manner,  six  Quavers  may  be  written, 

1  See  the  remarks  on  an  analogous  uncertainty  In  Quintuple  Time. 
Vol.  ML  p.  SI  6. 

>  The  reader  will  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  here  ipeaktng  of 

Accent,  p»r  c<  rtmple,  and  nut  of  etnpruuls.  A  note  mar  he  em- 
phailMd.  In  any  part  of  the  Bar ;  but  the  quiet  dwelling  upon  It 
which  constitute!  true  Accent— A  corn  t  analogous  to  that  turd  In 
speaking-can  only  take  place  on  the  accented  Beat,  the  position  of 
which  It  Invariable.  Hence  It  follow*  that  the  noil  stronaly  accented 
note*  In  a  given  pauage  mar  alto  be  the  softest.  In  all  questions 
concerning  Khythm.  a  clear  understanding  of  the  dlff-  re  nee  between 
Accent— produced  by  quietly  dwelling  on  a  note  -and 
forcing  It.  U  of  the  t 
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with  equal  propriety,  in  a  Bar  of  ^  or  in  one  of 
g  Time.  But  the  effect  produced  will  be  alto- 
gether different ;  for,  in  the  first  caae,  the  notes 
will  be  grouj>ed  in  three  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing two  Quavers  ;  while,  in  the  second,  they  will 
form  two  groups,  each  containing  three  Quavers. 
Again,  twelve  Crotchet*  may  be  written  in  a 

Bar  of  §.  or  "  Time  ;  twelve  Quavers,  in  a  Bar 

of  J,  or  "  ;  or  twelve  Semiquavers,  in  a  Bar  of 

4.  or  $ ;  the  division  into  groups  of  two  notes, 

or  three,  and  the  effect  thereby  produced,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  facta  indicated  by  the 
Time-Signature— in  other  words,  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Time  be  Simple  or  Compound. 
For  the  position  of  the  greater  Accents,  in 
Simple  and  Compound  Time,  is  absolutely  identi- 
cal ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  forms 
of  Rhythm  lying  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Boats 
by  a,  in  Simple  Times,  and  by  3,  in  Compound 
ones.  Every  Simple  Time  has  a  special  Com- 
pound form  derived  directly  from  it,  with  the 
greater  Accents — the  only  Accents  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned — falling  in  exactly  the 


Pa*ia  Tedksca. 


Ex.  1 


name  places;  as  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing 
examples  of  Alia  Breve  and      C  and  g  ,  Alia 

Cappella  and  4  and  g\  \  and  §  and  J^,  | 
and  fa,  \  and  ^,  |  and  (j,  ^  and  ^g,  will  dis- 
tinctly prove.  And  this  rule  applies,  not  only 
to  Common  and  Triple  Time,  but  also  to  Quint- 
uple and  Septuple,  either  of  which  may  be 
Simple  or  Compound  at  will.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
neither  of  these  Rhythms  baa,  as  yet,  been  at- 
tempted, in  the  Compound  form.  But  such  a 
form  is  possible :  and  its  complications  would  in 
no  degree  interfere  with  the  position  of  the 
greater  Accents.1  For  the  strongest  Accent  will, 
in  all  cases,  fall  on  the  first  Beat  in  the  Bar; 
while  the  secondary  Accent  may  fall,  in  Quin- 
tuple Time — whether  Simple  or  Compound — 
either  on  the  third  or  the  fourth  Beat;  and 
in  Septuple  Time — Simple  or  Compound— on  the 
fourth  Beat,  or  the  fifth — to  say  nothing  of 
other  places  in  which  the  Composer  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  placing  it.a 

In  a  few  celebrated  cases— more  numerous, 
than  is  generally  isuppoaed— Com- 

From  *  II  Don  Giovanni.1 
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Ex.2. 


n     fffr-f-  i<P  -t* — •  ♦ — L • 


Spohh,  'Dte 


"5! 


1  Compositd  Quintuple  Rhythm  would  need,  for  It*  Tlme-fllgne,-  i  mrtni  tatlt'tctory  'rule  of  thumb.' that  i 
tnre  the  friction  V  m  \i  »nd  '  ompound  Septuple  Rhythm  »„»  or  r»tor  f nater  than  6  denote  Compound  Tin 
}j.  Tjro»  fcr*  wneUmes  t4Ufht  tin  perfectly  correct  thouSh  by  no  I  ilieeTiiu-i 
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posers  have  produced  particularly  happy  effects 
by  the  simultaneous  employment  of  two  or 
more  different  kinds  of  Time.  A  very  simple 
instance  will  be  found  in  Handel's  so-called '  Har- 
monious Blacksmith,'  where  one  hand  plays 
in  Four-Crotchet  Time  ( C  )•  *nd  the  other  in 
i£.  A  more  ingenious  combination  is  found  in 
the  celebrated  Movement  in  the  Finale  of  the  First 
Act  of  'II  Don  Giovanni.'  in  which  three  dis- 
tinct Orchestras  play  simultaneously  a  Minuet  in 
§  Time,  a  Gavotte  in  ^,  and  a  Waltz  in  ^,  as  in 
Ex.  I  on  previous  page ;  the  complexity  of  the  ar- 
rangement being  increased  by  the  fact  that  each 
three  bars  of  the  Waltz  form,  in  their  relation  to 
each  single  bar  of  the  Minuet,  one  bar  of  Compound 
Triple  Time  (§) ;  while  in  relation  to  each  single 
bar  of  the  Gavotte,  each  two  bars  of  the  Waltz 
form  one  bar  of  Compound  Common  Time  (fy. 

A  still  more  complicated  instance  is  found  in 
the  Slow  Movement  of  Spohr's  Symphony,  •  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone '  (Ex.  a  on  previous  page) ;  and 
here  again  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slow  Tempo — Andantino — in  the 
port  marked  9  while  the  part  marked  Allegro 
starts  in  Doppio  movimento,  each  Quaver  being 
equal  to  a  Semiquaver  in  tbe  Bass. 

Yet  these  complications  are  simple  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  Pales- 
trina's  Mass  'L'hominearmeVand  in  innumerable 
Compositions  by  Joaquin  dea  Pres,  and  other 
writers  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries;  triumphs 
of  ingenuity  bo  abstruse  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Choristers  of  the  present  day  could 
master  their  difficulties,  yet  all  capable  of  being 
expressed  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  various 
forms  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  invented 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  based  upon  the  same 
firm  principles  as  our  own  Time-Table.  For, 
all  the  mediaeval  Composers  had  to  do,  for  tho 
purpose  of  producing  what  we  call  Compound 
Common  Time,  was  to  combine  Imperfect  Mode 
with  Perfect  Time,  or  Imperfect  Time  with  the 
Greater  Prolation;  and,  for  Compound  Triple 
Time,  Perfect  Mode  with  Perfect  Time,  or  Perfect 
Time  with  the  Greater  Prolation.  [W.S.R.] 

TIME,  BEATING.  Apart  from  what  we  know 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Greek  Musicians, 
the  practice  of  beating  Time,  as  we  beat  it  at  the 
present  day,  is  proved,  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Sistine  Choir,  to  be  at  least  ns  old  as  the  15th 
century,  if  not  very  much  older.  In  fact,  the 
continual  variations  of  Tempo  which  form  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  tho  interpretation  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  other  mediaeval  Masters, 
must  have  rendered  the  '  Solfa  '—or,  as  we  now 
call  it,  the  Baton — of  a  Conductor  indispens- 
able ;  and  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  it  has  been 
considered  so  from  time  immemorial.  When 
tbe  Music  of  the  Polyphonic  School  gave  place 
to  Choruses  accompanied  by  a  full  Orchestra, 
or,  at  least,  a  Thoroughbass,  a  more  uniform 
Tempo  became  not  only  a  desideratum,  but  al- 
most a  necessity.  And  because  good  Musicians 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  together,  in  Move- 


ments played  or  sung  at  an  uniform  pace  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  custom  of  beating  time 
became  less  general ;  the  Conductor  usually  ex- 
changing his  desk  for  a  seat  at  the  Harpsichord, 
whence  he  directed  the  general  style  of  the 
performance,  while  the  principal  First  Violin — 
afterwards  called  the  Leader — regulated  the 
length  of  necessary  pauses,  or  the  pace  of  ritar- 
dandi,  etc.,  with  his  Violin-bow.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  as  to  exceptional  cases,  afforded 
by  Handel's  Harpsichord,  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,1  we  know  that  this  custom 
was  almost  universal  in  the  18th  century,  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  19th — certainly  as  late 
as  the  year  1819,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted 
his  Symphony  in  C  Minor  from  the  Pianoforte, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  then  held  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms.*  But  the  increasing  demand  for 
effect  and  expression  in  Music  rendered  by  the 
full  Orchestra,  soon  afterwards  led  to  a  per- 
manent revival  of  the  good  old  plan,  with  which 
it  would  now  be  impossible  to  dispense. 

Our  present  method  of  beating  time  is  directly 
derived  from  that  practised  by  the  Greeks; 
though  with  one  very  important  difference.  The 
Greeks  used  an  upward  motion  of  the  hand,  which 
they  called  the  dpait  (arm),  and  a  downward 
one,  called  Biais  (thetis).  We  use  the  same.  The 
difference  is.  that  with  us  the  Thesis,  or  down- 
beat, indicates  the  accented  part  of  the  Measure, 
and  the  Arsis,  or  up-beat,  its  unaccented  portion, 
while  with  the  Greeks  the  custom  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  now,  the 
SemibrL-ve  was  considered  as  the  norm  from 
which  the  proportionate  duration  of  all  other 
notes  was  derived.  This  norm  comprised  two 
beats,  a  downward  ono  and  an  upward  one, 
each  of  which,  of  course,  repre-ented  a  Minim. 
The  union  of  the  Thesis  and  Arsis  indicated  by 
these  two  beats  was  held  to  constitute  a  Measure 
— called  by  Morley  and  other  old  English  writers 
a  'Stroake.'  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
necessarily  confined  to  Imperfect,  or,  as  we  now 
call  it>  Common  Time.  In  Perfect,  or  Triple 
Time,  the  up-beats  were  omitted,  and  three 
down-beats  only  were  used  in  each  Measure ; 
the  same  action  being  employed  whether  it  con- 
tained three  Semibreves  or  three  Mimims. 
When  two  beats  only  are  needed  in  the  bar, 
#2  we  beat  them,  now,  as 
1  they  were  beaten  in  the 
time  of  Morley;  the 
down-beat  representing 
the  Thesis,  or  accented 
part  of  the  Measure,  and 
A  1  £3  B  1  fa  the  up-beat,  the  Arsis, 

*f  I  *f  or  unaccented  portion,  as 

at  (a)  in  the  annexed 
diagram.1  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  Pres- 
i  i     tisBimo  Movements  are 

taken  at  a  pace  too  rapid  to  admit  the  delivery 

I  6-«  toI.  tl.  p.  WW.  noli.  >  Sea  »oU  II.  p.  385. 

•  Tbe  diagram*  Indicate  a  downward  motion  toward*  1.  for  the 
beginning  of  the  bar.  The  hand  then  panel  through  the  other 
beau.  In  the  order  In  which  the?  are  numbrwl.  and,  on  reaching  the 
lait.  U  luopoMd  to  deacend  thence  perpeudlcularli.  to  1.  lor  the  be- 


ginning of  UN  next  bar. 
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of  even  two  beats  in  a  bar ;  and,  in  these  cases, 
a  tangle  down- beat  only  is  used,  the  upward 
motion  of  the  Conductor's  hand  passing  unnoticed, 
in  consequence  of  its  rapidity,  as  at  (b). 

When  three  beats  are  needed  in  the  bar,  the 
custom  is,  in  England,  to  beat  once  downwards, 
once  to  the  left,  and  once  upwards,  as  at  (a) 
in  Fig.  a.  In  France,  the  same  system  is 
used  in  the  Concert- room ;  but  in  the  Theatre 
it  is  usual  to  direct  the  second  beat  to  the  right. 
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as  at  B,  on  the  ground  that  the  Conductor's  Baton 
is  thus  rendered  more  easily  visible  to  performers 
seated  behind  him.  Both  plans  have  their  advan- 
tages and  their  disadvantages;  but  the  fact  that 
motions  directed  downwards,  or  towards  the 
right,  are  always  understood  to  indicate  either 
primary  or  secondary  accents,  weiglis  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  English  method. 

But  in  very  rapid  Movements — such  as  we 
find  io  some  of  Beethoven's  Scherzo* — it  is  better 


to  indicate  3-4  or  3-8  Time  by  a  single  down- 
beat, like  those  employed  in  very  rapid  2-4 ;  only 
that,  in  this  case,  the  upward  motion  which  the 
Conductor  necessarily  makes  in  preparation  for 
the  downward  beat  which  is  to  follow  must  be 
made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  third  Crotchet  or  Quaver  of  the  Measure, 
as  in  Fig.  3. 


When  four  beats  are  needed  in  the  bar.  the 
first  is  directed  downwards ;  the  second  towards 
the  left ;  the  third  towards  the  right ;  and  the 
fourth  upwards.    (Fig.  4.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  more  than  four 
full  beats  in  a  bar,  conveniently.    But  it  is  easy 
I  to  indicate  eight  in  a  bar,  by  supplementing  each 
I  full  beat  by  a  smaller  one  in  the  same  direction. 


Fio.  5. 


as  at  (a)  in  Fig.  5 ;  or,  by  the  same  means,  to 
beat  six  Quavers  in  a  bar  of  very  slow  3-4  Time, 
as  at  (B),  or  (c). 

Compound  Times,  whether  Common  or  Triple, 
may  be  beaten  in  two  ways.  In  moderately 
quick  Movements,  they  may  be  indicated  by  the 
same  number  of  beats  as  the  Simple  Times  from 
which  they  are  derived  :  e.  g.  6-8  Time  may  be 
beaten  like  3-4;  6-4  like  Alia  Cappella;  12-8 
like  4-4;  9-8  like  3-4  :  9-16  like  3-8,  etc.,  etc. 
But,  in  slower  Movements,  each  constituent  of 
the  Compound  Measure  must  be  indicated  by  a 
triple  motion  of  the  Baton ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
one  full  beat,  followed  by  two  smaller  ones,  in 


the  same  direction ;  6-4  or  6  -8  being  taken  as 
at  (A)  in  Fig.  6 ;  9-4  or  9-8  as  at  (b)  ;  and 
12-8  as  at  (c).  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is, 
that  in  all  cases  the  greater  divisions  of  the  bar 
are  indicated  by  full  beats,  and  the  subordinate 
ones  by  half-beats. 

For  the  anomalous  rhythmio  combinations 
with  five  or  seven  beats  in  the  bar,  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  a  law  the  authority  of  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure  its  general  accepta- 
tion. Two  very  different  methods  have  been  re- 
commended; and  both  have  their  strong  and 
their  weak  points. 

One  plan  is,  to  beat  each  bar  of  Quintuple 
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Time  in  two  distinct  sections;  one  containing 
two  beats,  and  the  other,  three:  leaving  the 
question  whether  the  duple  section  shall  precede 
the  triple  one,  or  the  reverse,  to  be  decided  by 
the  nature  of  the  Music  For  Compositions  like 
that  by  Brahms  (Op.  a  I,  No.  ?),  quoted  in  the 
preceding  article,  this  method  is  not  only  excel- 
lent,  but  is  manifestly  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  author's  intention— which,  after  all,  by  divid- 
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ing  each  bar  into  two  dissimilar  members,  tha 
one  duple  and  the  other  triple,  involves  a  com- 
promise quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
Btrict  Quintuple  Rhythm,  notwithstanding  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it  in  almost  all  other 
attempts  of  like  character.  The  only  Composition 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  wherein  five  in- 
dependent beats  in  the  bar  have  been  honestly 
maintained  throughout,  without  any  compromise 


Via 


whatever,  is  Reevu's  well-known  'Gypsies'  Glee';1 
and,  for  this,  the  plan  we  have  mentioned  would 
be  wholly  unsuitable.  So  strictly  impartial  is 
the  use  of  the  five  beats  in  this  Movement,  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  position 
of  a  second  Accent.  The  bar  must  therefore  be 
expressed  by  five  full  beats ;  and  the  two  most 
convenient  ways  of  so  expressing  it  are  those 
indicated  at  (a)  and  (b)  in  Fig.  7. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  indicating 
Quintuple  Rhythm,  in  all  caseB  in  which  tho  Com- 


poser himself  has  not  divided  the  bar  into  two 
unequal  members. 

Seven  beats  in  the  bar  are  less  easy  to  manage. 
In  the  first  place,  if  a  compromise  be  attempted, 
the  bar  may  be  divided  in  several  different  ways ; 
eg.  it  may  be  made  to  consist  of  one  bar  of 
4-4,  followed  by  one  bar  of  3-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of 
3-4,  followed  by  one  bar  of  4-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of 
3-4,  followed  by  two  bars  of  2-4;  or,  two  bars 
of  a -4.  followed  by  one  of  3-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of  a-4, 
one  of  3-4, 11  nd  one  of  a-4.   But,  in  the  " 


of  any  indication  of  such  a  division  by  the  Com- 
|K)ser  himself,  it  is  much  better  to  indicate  seven 
honest  beats  in  the  bar.    (Fig.  8.) 

Yet  another  complication  arises,  in  cased  in 
which  two  or  more  species  of  Rhythm  are  em- 
ployed simultaneously,  as  in  the  Minuet  in  'Don 
Giovanni,'  and  the  Serenade  in  Hpohr's  '  Weihe 
der  Tone.'  In  all  suoh  cases,  the  nafest  rule  is, 
to  select  the  shortest  Measure  as  the  norm,  and 
to  indicate  each  bar  of  it  by  a  Bingle  down-beat. 
Thus,  in  '  Don  Giovanni,'  the  Minuet,  in  3-4 
Time,  proceeds  simnltineously  with  a  Gavotte  in 
i&mtoI.  in.  p.  6i  a 


I  a-4,  three  bars  of  the  latter  being  played  against 
two  bars  of  the  former ;  and  also  with  a  Walts 
in  3-8,  three  bars  of  which  are  played  against 
each  single  bar  of  the  Minuet,  and  two  againnt 
each  bar  of  the  Gavotte.  We  must,  therefore, 
select  the  Time  of  the  Waltz  as  our  norm ;  in- 
dicating each  bar  of  it  by  a  single  down-beat ;  in 
which  case  each  bar  of  the  Minuet  will  be  in- 
dicated by  three  down  beats,  each  bar  of  the 
Gavotte  by  two,  and  each  bar  of  the  Walts  by 
one — an  arrangement  which  no  orchestral  player 
can  possibly  misunderstand. 

In  like  manner,  Spohr's  Symphony  will  be 
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ni  wt  easily  made  intelligible  by  the  indication 
of  a  single  down-beat  for  each  Semiquaver  of  the 
part  written  in  9-16  Time—1*  method  which 
Mendelssohn  always  adopted  in  conducting  this 
Symphony.1 

This  method  of  using  down-beats  only  is  also 
of  great  value  in  passages  which,  by  means  of 
complicated  syncopations,  or  other  similar  ex- 
pedients, are  made  to  go  againtt  the  time ;  that 
is  to  say,  are  mac'e  to  sound  as  if  they  were 
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written  in  a  different  Time  from  that  in  which  they 
really  stand.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  down- 
beats must  be  employed  with  extreme  caution, 
and  only  by  very  experienced  Conductors,  since 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  throw  a  whole  Orchestra 
out  of  gear,  by  means  used  with  the  best  possible 
intention  of  simplifying  its  work.  A  passage 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  Slow  Movement  of 
Beethoven's  '  Pastoral  Symphony '  will  occur  to 
the  reader  as  a  case  in  point. 


F10.8. 


The  rules  we  have  given  will  ensure  mechanical 
correctness  in  beating  Time.  But.  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  a  Metronome,  though  admirable  in  its 
proper  place,  is  very  far  from  being  the  only 
qualification  needed  to  form  a  good  Conductor, 
who  must  not  only  know  how  to  beat  Time  with 
precision,  but  must  also  learn  to  beat  it  easily 
and  naturally,  and  with  just  so  much  action  as 
may  suffice  to  make  the  motion  of  his  Baton  seen 
and  understood  by  every  member  of  the  Orches- 
tra, and  no  more.  For  the  antics  once  practised 
by  a  school  of  Conductors,  now  happily  almost 
extinct,  were  only  so  many  fatal  hindrances  to 
an  artistic  performance. 

Many  Conductors  beat  Time  with  the  whole 
arm,  instead  of  from  the  wrist.  This  is  a  very 
bad  habit,  and  almost  always  leads  to  a  very 
much  worse  one — that  of  dancing  the  Baton, 
instead  of  moving  it  steadily.  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Conductors  on 
record,  was  very  much  opposed  to  this  habit, 
it  strongly.  His  manner  of 
excessively  strict ;  and  imparted 
such  extraordinary  precision  to  the  Orchestra, 
that,  having  brought  a  long  level  passage — such, 
for  instance,  as  a  continued  forte — into  steady 
swing,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  leave  the  per- 
formers, for  a  considerable  time,  to  themselves ; 
and  would  often  lay  down  his  Baton  upon  the 
desk,  and  cease  to  beat  Time  for  many  bars 
together,  listening  intently  to  the  performance, 
and  only  resuming  his  active  functions  when  his 
instinct  told  him  that  his  assistance  would  pre- 
sently be  needed.  With  a  less  experienced  chief, 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  fatal :  but, 
be  did  it-and  it  was  bis 


.In  tht 


—one  always  felt  that  everything  was  at  its  very 
best. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  claim,  for  the  me- 
chanical process  of  time-beating,  the  rank  of  an 
element — and  a  very  important  element — neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  ideal  perfection  in  art : 
■et  Mendelssohn's  method  of  managing  the 
ton  proved  it  to  be  one.  He  held  'Tempo 
rubato  '  in  abhorrence;  yet  he  indicated  nuance* 
of  emphasis  and  expression — as  opposed  to  the 
inevitable  Accents  described  in  the  foregoing 
article — with  a  precision  which  no  educated 
musician  ever  failed  to  understand;  and  this 
with  an  effect  so  marked,  that,  when  even  Ferdi- 
nand David— a  Conductor  of  no  ordinary  ability 
— took  up  the  baton  after  him  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  as  he  frequently  did,  the  soul  of  the  Orches- 
tra seemed  to  have  departed.*  The  secret  of  this 
may  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  He 
knew  how  to  beat  strict  Time  with  expression ; 
and  his  gestures  were  so  full  of  meaning,  that  he 
enabled,  and  compelled,  the  meanest  Kipieno  to 
assist  in  interpreting  his  reading.  In  other  words, 
be  united,  in  their  fullest  degree,  the  two  quali- 
fications which  alone  are  indispensable  in  a  great 
Conductor — the  noble  intention,  and  the  power 
of  compelling  the  Orchestra  to  express  it.  No 
doubt,  the  work  of  a  great  Conductor  is  immea- 
surably facilitated  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
Orchestra  he  directs.  Its  members  learn  to 
understand  and  obey  him,  with  a  certainty 
which  saves  an  immensity  of  labour.  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  for  instance,  attained  a  position  so  eminent, 
that  for  very  many  years  there  was  not,  in  all 
England,  an  orchestral  player  of  any  reputation 

*  We  do  not  ouke  this  Mention  o«  onroma  unropported  eothorltr. 
The  clrcunutaoce  hu  been  nutlced.  oter  »nd  orrr ^r»1n  •  end  alt 
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who  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
slightest  motion  of  his  hand.  And  hence  it  was 
that,  during  the  course  of  his  long  career,  he 
was  able  to  modify  and  almost  revolutionise 
the  method  of  procedure  to  which  he  owed  his 
earliest  successes.  Beginning  with  the  com- 
paratively small  Orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  as  it  existed  years  ago,  he  gradually 
extended  his  sway,  until  he  brought  under 
command  the  vast  body  of  4000  performers  as- 
sembled at  the  Handel  Festivals  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  As  the  number  of  performers  increased, 
be  found  it  necessary  to  invent  new  methods  of 
beating  Time  for  them ;  and,  for  a  long  period, 
used  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  consecutive 
down-beats  with  a  freedom  which  no  previous 
Conductor  had  ever  attempted.  By  using  down- 
beats with  one  hand,  simultaneously  with  the 
orthodox  form  in  the  other,  he  once  succeeded, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  keeping  under  command 
the  two  sides  of  a  Double  Chorus,  when  every  one 
present  capable  of  understanding  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  believed  an  ignoble  crash  to  be 
inevitable.  And,  at  the  Festival  of  1883,  his 
talented  successor,  Mr.  Manns,  succeeded,  by 
nearly  similar  means,  in  maintaining  order  under 
circumstances  of  unexampled  difficulty,  caused 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  the  veteran  chief  whose 
place  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  without  due 
time  for  preparation.  In  such  cases  as  these  the 
Conductor's  left  hand  is  an  engine  of  almost  un- 
limited power,  and,  even  in  ordinary  conducting, 
it  may  be  made  extremely  useful.  It  may  beat 
four  in  a  bar,  or,  in  unequal  combinations,  even 
three,  while  the  right  hand  beats  two;  or  the 
reverse.  For  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the 
meaning  of  the  right  hand.ita  action  is  invaluable. 
And  it  may  be  made  the  index  of  a  hundred 
shades  of  delicate  expression.  Experienced  players 
display  a  wonderful  instinct  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  slightest  action  on  the  part  of  an  experienced 
Conductor.  An  intelligent  wave  of  the  baton  will 
often  ensure  an  effective  tforzando,  even  if  it  be 
not  marked  in  the  copies.  A  succession  of  beats, 
beginning  quietly,  and  gradually  extending  to 
the  broadest  sweeps  the  baton  can  execute,  will 
ensure  a  powerful  crescendo,  and  the  opposite  pro- 
cess, an  equally  effective  diminuendo,  unnoticed 
by  the  transcriber.  Even  a  glance  of  the  eye 
will  enable  a  careless  player  to  take  up  a  point 
correctly,  after  he  has  accidentally  lost  his  place 
— a  very  common  incident,  since  too  many  players 
trust  to  each  other  for  counting  silent  bars,  and 
consequently  re-enter  with  an  indecision  which 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Conductor  can  alone 
correct. 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  Conductor — that  of  start- 
ing his  Orchestra.  And  here  an  old-fashioned 
scruple  frequently  causes  great  uncertainty. 
Many  Conductors  think  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  start  with  a  preliminary  beat :  and  many  more 
players  think  themselves  insulted  when  such  a 
beat  is  given  for  their  assistance.  Yet  the 
value  of  the  expedient  is  so  great,  that  it  is  mad- 
1  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  idle  prejudice. 


TIME-SIGNATURE. 

No  doubt  good  Conductors  and  good  Orchestras 
can  start  well  enough  without  it,  in  all  ordinary 
cases ;  but  it  is  never  safe  to  despise  legitimate 
help,  and  never  disgraceful  to  accept  it.  A 
very  fine  Orchestra,  playing  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor  for  the  first  time  under  a 
Conductor  with  whose  •reading'  of  the  work 
they  were  unacquainted,  would  probably  escape 
a  vulgar  crash  at  starting,  even  without  a  pre- 
liminary beat ;  but  they  would  certainly  play 
the  first  bar  very  badly :  whereas,  with  sucli  a 
beat  to  guide  them,  they  would  run  no  risk  at  all. 
For  one  preliminary  beat  suffices  to  indicate  to 
a  cultivated  Musician  the  exact  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  Conductor  intends  to  take  the  Move- 
ment he  is  starting,  and  enables  him  to  fulfil  his 
chiefs  intention  with  absolute  certainty.  [WJS.R.] 

TIME-SIGNATURE  (Lat.  Sujnum  Modi, 
td  Temporii,vel  Prolationut;  Germ.  ToJetzeichen). 
A  Sign  placed  after  the  Clef  and  the  Sharps  or 
Flats  which  determine  the  Signature  of  the  Key, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  Rhythm  in  which 
a  Composition  is  written. 

Our  present  Time-signatures  are  directly  de- 
scended from  forms  invented  in  the  Middle  Agos. 
Medieval  Composers  used  the  Circle— the  most 
perfect  of  figures — to  denote  Perfect  (or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Triple)  Rhythm  ;  and  the  Semi- 
circle for  Imperfect  or  Duple  forms.  The  Sig- 
natures used  to  distinguish  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Modes,1  Perfect  or  Imperfect — Siyna  Modi, 
Modal  Signs — were  usually  preceded  by  a  group 
of  Rests,1  showing  the  number  of  Longs  to 
which  a  Large  was  equal  in  the  Greater  Mode, 
and  the  number  of  Breves  which  equalled  the 
Long  in  the  Lesser  one — that  is  to  say,  three 
for  the  Perfect  forms,  and  two  for  the  Imperfect. 
Sometimes  these  Rests  were  figured  once  only  : 
sometimes  they  were  twice  repeated.  The  fol- 
rere  most  commonly 

0!  renter  Mode  Perfect. 


or 


Lesser  Mode  Perfect. 


Mode 


or  HEn3[ 


|3EE3EE=_ 

Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Model, 
when  both  were  Perfect,  were  indicated  by  a 
Point  of  Perfection,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Circle,  as  at  (a)  in  the  following  example.  When 
the  Greater  Mode  was  Perfect,  and  the  Lesser 
Imperfect,  the  Point  was  omitted,  aa  at  (6). 

>  See  MODS. 

*  The  reader  mnst  be  careful  to  observe  the  position  or  these 
1 ;  because  It  Is  only  when  they  precede  the  Circle  or  Semicircle. 
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When  both  Mode*  were  Imperfect,  or  the 
Greater  Imperfect  and  the  Lesser  Perfect,  the 
difference  was  indicated  by  the  groups  of  Rests, 
as  at  (c)  and  (rf). 
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(a)  Both  Modes  Perfect. 


(b)  Greater  Mode  Perfect, 
and  LeMer  Imperfect 


1 


i 


(r)  Both  Mode* 


(d)  Greater  Modes  Imperfect, 
and  Lester  Perfect. 


The  Circle  and  the  Semicircle,  were  also  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  figures 
3  or  a,  as  Signatures  of  Time,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages;1  »•«•  **  applied  to  the  proportions  existing 
between  the  Breve  and  the  Semibreve  only — 
three  to  one  in  Perfect,  and  two  to  one  in  Im- 
perfect forms. 


i: 


3 


Imperfect  Time. 


m 


The  same  signs  were  used  to  indicate  the  pro- 
portion between  the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim, 
in  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prolation  ;  *  but  gener- 
ally with  a  bar  drawn  perpendicularly  through 
the  Circle  or  Semicircle,  to  indicate  that  the 
beats  were  to  be  represented  by  Minims ;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  Greater  Prolation, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Point  of  " 
The  Greater 

Ml — nr~     —  or 


The  Leaser  Prolation. 


I 


ffi  1 


Combinations  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation 
sometimes  give  rise  to  very  complicated  forma, 
which  varied  so  much  at  different  epochs,  that 
erven  Ornitoparchus,  writing  in  1517,  complains 
of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  them.*  Some 
writers  used  two  Circles  or  Semicircles,  one 
within  the  other,  with  or  without  a  Point  of 
Perfection  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller  one.  The 
inversion  of  the  Semicircle  (  })  always  denoted 
a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  beats,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half;  but  it  was  only  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  that  the  doubled  figure  (C  )) 
indicated  an  analogous  change  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Again,  the  barred  Circle  or  Semi- 
circle always  indicated  Minim  beats;  but  the 
unbarred  forms,  while  indicating  Semibreves,  in 
Mode,  and  Time,  were  used,  by  the  Madrigal 
writers,  to  indicate  Crotchet  beats,  in  Prolation. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  modern 
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Time-signatures  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  may 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  At  present 
we  use  the  unbarred  Semicircle  to  indicate 
four  Crotchet  beats  in  a  bar;  the  barred  Semi- 
circle to  indicate  four  Minim  beats,  in  the  Time 
called  Alia  breve,  and  two  Minim  beats  in  Alia 
Cappella.  Some  German  writers  once  used  the 
doubled  Semicircle,  barred,  ( ( |  ) )  for  Alia  breve 
—which  they  called  the  Grosse  Allabrerttaki, 
and  the  ordinary  single  form,  barred, for  Alia  Cap- 
pella — Kleine  AUabrtvttakt :  but  this  distinction 
has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  Circle  is  no  longer  used ;  all  other  forms 
of  Rhythm  than  those  already  mentioned  being 
distinguished  by  fractions,  the  denominators  of 
which  refer  to  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  Semibreve, 
and  the  numerators,  to  the  number  of  them  con- 
tainedinabar,as  J(  =  ^)J(-^),etc.  And 

even  in  this  we  only  follow  the  mediaeval  cub- 
tom,  which  used  the  fraction  §  to  denote  Triple 
Time,  with  three  Minims  in  a  bar,  exactly  as 
we  denote  it  at  the  present  day. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  fractions  now  used  as 
Time-Signatures  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Time,  together  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each.  [W.S.R.] 

TIME  TABLE.  A  Table  denoting  the  forms 
and  proportionate  duration  of  all  the  noteB  used 
in  measured  Music. 

The  earliest  known  indication  of  a  Time  Table 
is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  work  on  Can- 
ha  mensurabili*,  written  by  Franco  of  Cologne 
about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century.  Franco 
mentions  only  four  kinds  of  notes,  the  Large  (or 
Double  Long),  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Semibreve.  Franchinus  Gafurius,  in  his  'Practica 
musics*,'  first  printed  at  Milan  in  1496,  de- 
scribes the  same  four  forms,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Minim.  These  were  afterwards  supplemented 
by  the  Greater  Semiminim,  now  called  the 
Crotchet,  and  the  Lesser  Semiminim,  or  Quaver ; 
and,  later  still,  by  the  Semiquaver,  the  Demi- 
semiquaver,  and  the  Half-Demisemiquaver. 

The  modern  Time  Table,  denoting  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  all  these  notes,  is  too  well 
known  in  our  schoolrooms  to  need  a  word  of  de- 
scription here.  [W.S.R.J 

TIMIDAMENTE.  The  indication  written  by 
Beethoven  in  his  MS.  of  the  Mass  in  D  at  the 
well-known  passage  in  the  '  Agnus 1  where  the 
trumpets  produce  their  thrilling  effect— 'Ah 
Miserere ! '  etc. ;  but  changed  by  the  engravers  of 
the  finit  Bcore  and  subsequent  editions  to  «Tra- 
midamente.*  The  mistake  was  corrected  in 
Breitkopf 's  critical  edition.  [G.J 

TIMPANI  is  the  Italian  word  for  kettle- 
drums. Printers  and  copyists  often  substitute 
u  for  »  in  this  word,  which  is  a  great  fault,  as 
the  letter  y  does  not  exist  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. CV-  d«  po 

TINCTORIS,  JoAWNis  db,  known  in  Italy 
as  Giovanni  del  Tin  tore,  and  in  England  aa 
I  John  Tinctor.  was  born  at  Nivelle  in  Brabant 
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TINCTORIS. 


TIRARSI. 


in  the  year  1434  or  I435.1  The  peculiar  f.inn 
of  his  name  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  dyer;  hut  the  custom  of  using 
the  genitive  case,  when  translating  proper  names 
into  Latin,  was  so  common  in  Flanders  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  cannot,  in  this  instance, 
lie  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.  All  we  really 
know  of  his  social  status  is,  that  his  profound 
learning  and  varied  attainments  were  rewarded 
with  honourable  appointments,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Italy.  In  early  youth  he  studied 
the  Law;  took  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  first  in 
Jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  in  Theology;  was 
admitted  to  the  Priesthood,  and  eventually  ob- 
tained a  Canonry  in  his  native  town.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arrajron,  King  of  Naples,  who  appointed  him 
his  Chadain  and  Cantor,  and  treated  him 
with  marked  consideration  and  respect.  At 
Naples  he  founded  a  public  Music  School,  com- 
posed much  Music,  and  wrote  the  greater 
number  of  his  theoretical  works.  He  returned 
to  Nivelle  in  1490,  and  died  there,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  1520.  Franchinus 
Uafurius  makes  honourable  mention  of  him 
in  several  places.  None  of  his  Compositions 
have  been  printed,  but  several  exist  in  MS. 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  ChapeL 
One  of  these,  a  '  Mtssa  l'homme  arme*,'  a  5,  is 
reinarkableforthenumber  of  extraneous  sentences 
interpolated  into  the  text.  In  the  'Sanctus' 
the  Tenor  is  made  to  sing  'Cherubim  ac  Sera- 
phim, cteterique  spiritus  angelici  Deo  in  altissi- 
mis  iucessabili  voce  proclamant ' ;  in  the  first 
'Osanna,'  the  Altus  sings  'Pueri  Hebneoruin 
stern  en  tea  vestimenta  rnmos  palmarum  Iesu  filio 
David,  clamabant ' ;  and  in  the '  Bencdictns,'  the 
Tenor  interpolates  '  fienedictus  semper  sit  filius 
Altissimi,  qui  de  coelis  hue  venit ';  while,  in  each 
case,  the  other  Voices  sing  tho  usual  words  of  the 
Mass.*  This  senseless  corruption  of  the  authorised 
text,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
abuses  which  induced  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
issue  the  decree  which  resulted  in  the  composition 
of  the  '  Missa  Papse  Marcelli.' 1 

The  theoretical  works  of  J.  de  Tinctoris  are 
more  numerous  and  important,  by  far,  than  his 
Compositions.  Their  titles  are '  Expositio  mantis,' 
'  Liber  de  natura  et  proprietate  tenorum,'  '  De 
uotis  ac  pausis,'  '  De  regular!  valore  notarum,' 
4  Liber  imperfectiouum  notarum,'  'Tractatus 
alterationum,'  'Super  punctis  musicalibus,'  'Liber 
de  arte  oontrapuncti,'  '  Proportionate  musices,' 
'Complex us  eftectuum  musices,' and  'Termino- 
rum  musicie  diffinitorium.' 

This  last-named  work  will,  we  imagine,  be 
invested  with  special  interest  for  our  readers, 
since  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  Musical  Diction- 
ary that  ever  was  printed.  It  is  of  such  extreme 
rarity,  that,  until  Forkel  discovered  a  copy  in  the 
Library  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  altogether  unknown. 
About  tbe  same  time,  Dr.  Burney  discovered  an- 


*  Baa  roU  U.  pp.  -mb.  XOo. 

•  See  ,ol.  111.  p.  »S. 


other  copy,  in  the  Library  of  King  George  HI, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.4  The  work  is  un- 
dated, and  the  place  of  publication  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  printed  at  Naples  about  the  year  1474.  It 
contains  391  definitions  of  musical  terms,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  exactly  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  Dictionary.  The  language  is  terse  and 
vigorous,  and,  in  most  cases,  very  much  to  the 
purpose.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  vidue  of  the  light  thrown,  by  some 
of  the  definitions,  upon  the  Musical  Terminology 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  explanations, 
however,  involve  rather  curious  anomalies,  as 
for  instance,  'Melodia  idem  est  quod  armonia.' 

Forkel  reprinted  the  entire  work  in  his  'Liter- 
atur  der  Musik,'  p.  204  etc.;  and  his  reprint 
has  been  republished,  in  the  original  Latin,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Chelten- 
ham, by  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Co.* 

No  other  work  by  J.  de  Tinctoris  has  ever 
been  printed ;  though  both  Fe'tis  and  Clioron  are 
said  to  have  once  contemplated  the  publication 
of  the  entire  series.  [W.S.  R.] 

TIRABOSCHI,  GrROLAHO,  a  well-known 
writer  on  Italian  literature,  born  at  Bergamo, 
Doc.  28,  1 731,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
which  order  he  at  one  time  belonged.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  Brera  in  Milan  for  some  years, 
and  in  1 770  removed  to  a  similar  post  at  Modena. 
His  'Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana'  (13  vols, 
quarto,  1772  to  1782)  includes  the  history  of 
Italian  music.  He  published  besides  'Biblioteca 
Modenese 1  (6  vols.  1 781  to  86)  the  last  volume  of 
which,  '  Notirie  de'  pittori,  scultori,  incisori,  ed 
architetti,  nati  degli  Stati  del  Sig.  Duca  di 
Modena,'  has  an  appendix  of  musicians.  Tira- 
boschi  died  June  3,  1797,  at  Modena.  [F.G.] 

TIRANA.  An  Andalusian  dance  of  a  very 
graceful  description,  danced  to  an  extremely 
rhythmical  air  in  6-8  time.  The  words  which 
accompany  the  music  are  written  in  '  coplas '  or 
stanzas  of  four  lines,  without  any  'estrevillo.' 
[See  Sequidilla,  vol.  iii.  p.  457  «.]  There  are 
several  of  them  in  Preciso's  'Colleccion  de  Coplas,' 
etc.  (Madrid,  1 799),  whence  the  following  example 
is  derived:— 

Til  erea  mi  primer  amor. 
Til  me  onHeinosto  4  qneror 
No  mp  cn»efl<»»  4  olvidur. 
Que  no  lo  quiero  spreader  * 

Tiranas  are  generally  danced  and  sung  to  a 
guitar  accompaniment.  The  Tnusic  of  one  ('Si 
la  mar  fuera  de  tinta')  will  bo  found  in  'Arias 
y  Canciones  Nacionales  Eapafioles'  (London, 
Lonsdale,  1871).  [W.B.S.] 

TIRARSI,  DA,  'to  draw  out.'  Troinbe,  or 
Corni,  da  tirarai,  i.e.  Trumpets  or  Horns  with 
slides,  are  found  mentioned  in  the  scores  of 
Bach's  Kirchencantatas,  usually  for  strengthen- 
ing the  voices.  See  the  Bachgesellschaft  volumes, 
ii.  pp.  293,  317.  327  ;  x.  189.  etc.  etc.  [G.] 


«  King1*  Lib.  M.  e.  121. 
I  At  to.  end  of  •  Hamilton'!  Dtetlonarr  of 
•  Traiulatton  :-Thou  art  1117  flnt  loir., 
a  not  to  tercet,  for  1  do  not  wt*i 
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TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 

TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OP  SUMMER. 
A  song  written  by  Thomas  Moore  to  the  tune 
of  'The  Groves  of  Blarney';  this  again  being 
possibly  a  variation  of  an  older  air  called  '  The 
Young  Man's  dream,'  which  Moore  has  adapted 
to  the  words  '  As  a  beam  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  may  glow.'  Blarney,  near  Cork,  be- 
came popular  in  1 788  or  1 7S9,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  words  of  'The  Groves  of  Blarney'  were 
written  by  R.  A.  Millikin,  an  attorney  of  Cork. 
The  tune  may  be  older,  though  this  is  not  at 
all  certain  :  it  is  at  all  events  a  very  beautiful 
and  characteristic  Irish  melody.  We  give  it  in 
both  its  forms,  as  it  is  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Moore,  with  all  his  ta*te,  often 
destroyed  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melodies 
he  adapted.' 

The  Groves  0/  Blarney. 
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The  but  Bait  of  Summer. 
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Beethoven  (20  Irische  Lieder.  No.  6)  has  set 
it,  in  Eb,  to  the  words  '  Sad  and  luckless  was  the 
season.'  Mendelssohn  wrote  a  fantasia  on  the 
air,  published  as  op.  15,1  considerably  altering 

1  The  writer  I*  Indebted  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Jojoe  for  the  ebore  Informa- 
tion. St*  too  Mr.  end  Mrs.  8.  0.  Hall's '  Ireland,'  I.  «?.  end  Lurer** 
'Lyric*  of  Ireland.' 
J  Of  tbe  date  of  tbta  peace  no  trace  II  fortbeomlnr .  It  probably  be- 
to  hU  flrst  Engllili  rtilt.  1U  publication  <bf  Spina)  I 
root  HendeUionn'1  rt.tt  to  Vleaum.  »  re«<<  to  lUlj. 
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the  notation  ;  an-1  Flotow  has  made  it  the  leading 
motif  in  the  latter  part  of  '  Mnrtha.'  Berlioz's 
enthusiasm  for  the  tune  equals  his  contempt  for 
the  opera.  '  The  delicious  Irish  air  was  so  him  ply 
and  poetically  sung  hy  Patti,  that  its  fragrance 
alone  was  sufficient  to  disinfect  the  rest  of  the 
work.'*  [G.] 

T1TZE,  or  TIETZE,  Lodwig,  member  of  the 
Imj>erial  chapel  and  of  the  Tonkunstler-.Societat, 
and  Vice-Pedell  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  born 
April  i,  1 797,  died  Jan.  1 1,  1850.  Possessor  of  a 
sympathetic  and  highly-trained  tenor  voice,  with 
a  very  pure  style  of  execution,  Titze  was  univer- 
sally popular.  He  sang  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels, 
and  acted  as  choir-master,  Karl  Holz  being  leader, 
and  Baron  Lannoy  conductor.  Between  1822  and 
1 839  he  appeared  at  26  concerts  of  theTonktlnstler- 
Societiit,  singing  the  tenor  solos  in  such  works  as 
Handel's  'Solomon,'  'Athaliah,'  '  Jephthah,'  and 

*  Messiah,' and  Haydn's •  Creation r  and  '  Seasons,' 
associated  in  the  latter  with  Staudigl  after  1833. 
From  1822  he  also  sang  at  innumerable  concerts 
and  soire'es  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde. 
His  special  claim  to  distinction,  however,  was  his 
production  of  Schubert's  songs  at  these  soirees. 
He  sang  successively,  '  Rastlose  Liebo'  (1824 
and  31);  'Erlkiinig'  (1825);  'Der  Einsame 
(1826);  'Nachthelle'  (1827)  ;  'Normans  Go- 
sang'  (March  8,  1827,  accompanied  by  Schubert 
on  the  PF.,  and  1839);  'Gute  Nachf  (1828); 

*  Der  blinde  Knabe,'  and  '  Drang  in  die  Feme' 
(l  829) ;  '  Liebesbotschaft,'  »nd*  *  Auf  dem  Strome' 
(1832) ;  *  An  mein  Here,'  'Sehnsucht,'  and  *  Die 
Sterne'  (1833);  besides  taking  his  part  in  the 
quartets  'Geist  der  Liebe'  (1823  and  32) ;  'Die 
NachtigalT  (1824)  ;  '  Der  Gondelfahrer '  (1825); 
and  the  solo  in  the  'Song  of  Miriam'  (1832). 
At  the  single  concert  given  by  Schubert,  March 
26,  1 828.  he  sang  'Auf  dem  Strome,'  accompanied 
on  the  French  horn  by  Lewy,  jun.,  and  on  the 
PF.  by  Schubert.  These  lists  show  that  Schu- 
bert's works  were  not  entirely  neglected  in 
Vienna.  His  name  appears  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Gesellschaft  soirees  88  times  between  1821 
and  1840.  (C.F.P.] 

TOCCATA  (Ital.),  from  toeeare,  to  touch,  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  instrumental  composition 
originating  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. As  the  term  Sonata  is  derived  from  the  verb 
tuonare,  to  sound,  and  may  thus  be  described  as 
a  sound-piece,  or  TonttUck,  so  the  similarly  formed 
term  Toccata  represents  a  touch-piece,  or  a  com- 
position intended  to  exhibit  the  touch  and  exe- 
cution of  the  performer.  In  this  respect  it  is  some- 
what synonymous  with  the  prelude  and  fantasia ; 
but  it  has  its  special  characteristics,  which  are 
so  varied  as  to  make  them  difficult  to  define 
clearly.  The  most  obvious  are  a  very  flowing 
movement  in  notes  of  equal  length  and  a  homo- 
phonous  character,  there  being  often  indeed  in 
tbe  earlier  examples  but  one  part  throughout, 
though  occasionally  full  chords  were  employed. 
There  is  no  decided  subject  which  is  made  such 
by  repetition,  and  the  whole  has  the  air  of  « 
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•howy  improvisation.  Giovanni  Gabrieli  (1557- 
1613)  and  Claudio  Merulo  (1533-1604)  were  the 
first  writers  of  any  importance  who  used  this 
form,  the  Toccatas  of  the  latter  being  scarcely 
so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  former,  though  more 
elaborate.  Freacobaldi.  Luigi  Rossi,  and  Scherer 
developed  the  idea  and  sometimes  altered  the 
character  of  the  movement,  using  chords  freely 
and  even  contrapuntal  passages.  It  was  Bach 
however  who  raised  the  Toccata  far  beyond  all 

Srevious  and  biter  writers.  The  Toccatas  to  his 
'ugues  for  Clavecin  are  in  some  cases  a  chain 
of  Bhort  movements  of  markedly  different  tempi 
and  styles.  The  fourth  of  those  in  the  Peters 
volume  of  'Toccatas  and  Fugues'  is  the  only  one 
which  answers  to  the  description  given  above, 
the  others  being  almost  overtures.  That  to  the 
G  minor  Fugue  in  No.  21 1  of  the  same  edition  is 
very  extended.  His  organ  Toccatas  are  very 
grand,  one  of  the  finest  being  that  in  F  on  this 
subject '—   


the  semiquaver  figure  of  which  is  treated  at  great 
length  alternately  by  the  two  hands  in  thirds 
and  sixths  over  a  pedal  bass,  and  then  by  the 
pedals  alone.  Another  in  C  (Dorffel,  830)  is 
equally  brilliant.  Bach  sometimes  begins  and 
ends  with  rapid  cadenza-like  passages  in  very 
short  notes  divided  between  the  two  hands,  as  in 
the  well-known  Toccata  in  D  minor,  with  its  fugue, 
which  Tausig  has  arranged  as  a  piano  solo.1 

Probably  from  the  fact  of  its  faint  individuality 
the  Toccata  has  in  later  times  had  but  a  flickering 
vitality,  and  has  found  scant  favour  with  com- 
posers of  the  first  rank.  A  collection  of  «ix 
Toccatas  for  piano  published  by  Mr.  Pauer  has 
resuscitated  as  prominent  specimens  one  by 
F.  Pollini  (not  the  famous  one  of  his  32  J  in  G, 
and  others  by  Czerny,  Onslow,  Clementi,  etc. 
That  by  Pollini  is  of  the  form  and  character  of  a 
BourreV,  and  the  others  would  be  better  named 
Etudes  in  double  notes,  having  all  definite  sub- 
jects and  construction.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Schumann's  Toccata  in  C  (op.  7),  which  is  a 
capital  study  for  practice,  and  is  in  sonata  form. 
Contemporary  musioians  have  given  us  two  or 
three  speoimens  of  real  Toccatas  worth  mention, 
prominent  among  them  being  that  in  G  minor 
by  Rheinlierger,  whieh  is  a  free  fugue  of  groat 
boldness  and  power.  The  same  composer  has 
used  the  diminutive  term  Toocatina  for  one  of 
a  set  of  short  pieces;  and  another  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  term  is  the  Toocatina  in  Et>  by 
Henselt,  a  short  but  very  showy  and  difficult 
piece.  Dupont  has  published  a  little  PF.  piece 
entitled  Toccatblla.  Toccatas  by  Walter  Mac- 
farren  and  A.  H.  Jackson  may  close  our  list  of 
modern  pieces  bearing  that  name.  [See  Touch  ; 
Tucket.]  (F.C.] 

1  (POrfltfi  Oat.  SIS).  Is  tfc*  oU  •dltlOM  of  thU.  Schumann  has 
polnlfd  nut  a  boat  of  rrraf%.  Rr»  '  U«a*mmo1t«  Schrlft«n.'  It.  19. 

»  Both  Mai  hi  D  and  V— atw  aoUlM  1  Fnalndlaa  (Toccata).' 
Thrne  Toccataa— la  F  with  a  fuiua.  hi  D  minor,  and  In  8  with  two 


TODI,  Maria  Fraxeihca  (or  Ldioia,  accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary  Berlin  opera-book,  and  to 
the  inscription  on  some  of  her  portraits),  was  a 
famous  mezzo-soprano  singer,  born  in  Portugal 
about  the  year  1 748.  She  received  her  musical 
education  from  David  Perez,  at  Lisbon.  When, 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  first  appeared  in 
public,  she  at  once  attracted  notice  by  the 
beautiful,  though  somewhat  veiled,  quality  of  her 
voice.  She  made  her  dtbut  in  London  in  1777. 
in  Paiaiello's  'Due  Contesse,'  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Her  voice  and  style  were  unsuited  to 
comic  opera,  which,  from  that  time,  she  aban- 
doned. At  Madrid,  in  the  same  year,  her  per- 
formance of  Paiaiello's  •  Olimpiade'  won  warm 
admiration,  but  her  European  fame  dates  from 
1778,  when  her  singing  at  Paris  and  Versailles 
created  a  lasting  sensation.  She  returned  for  one 
year  to  Lisbon,  but  in  1 781  was  at  Paris  again. 
In  1782  she  engaged  herself  for  several  years 
to  the  Berlin  Opera,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  aoco 
thalers.  But  the  Prussian  public  thought  her 
affected  and  over-French  in  manner,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  she  gave  up  her  engagement  and 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  always  found  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Madame  Mara  was  also 
in  Paris,  and  the  two  queens  of  song  appeared 
together  at  the  Concert  Spirituel.  The  public 
was  divided  into  'Maratistes'  and  'Todistes,' 
and  party  spirit  ran  as  high  as  between  the 
'Gluckistes  '  and  '  Piccinnistes,'  or  the  adherents 
of  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina.  The  well-known  retort 
shows  that  the  contest  was  not  conducted  with- 
out wit: — 'Laquelle  etoit  la  meilleure  ?  C'est 
Mara.    C'est  bien  Todi  (bientdt  dit).' 

Mara  excelled  in  bravura,  but  Todi  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  more  pathetic.  Their 
rivalry  gave  rise  to  the  following  stanza — 

Todi,  par  aa  voix  touetianto, 
De  doux  pleara  mouilli-  m«i  yeux ; 
Mar*,  plua  vive,  plu*  brillante, 
M>tonn»,  mc  transports  anx  cieox. 
I/une  ravit  et  l'auuv  enchant*, 
Mais  cell*  qui  plait  le  mieux 
Kat  toujour*  colle  qui  chants. 

Todi  returned  to  Berlin  in  1783,  where  she  sang 
the  part  of  Cleofide  in  'Lucio  Papirio.'  The 
kini;  wished  her  to  remain,  but  she  had  already 
signed  an  engagement  far  St.  Petersburg.  There 
her  performance  of  Sarti's  •ArmidaF  was  an 
immense  success.  She  was  overwhelmed  with 
presents  and  favours  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
between  whom  and  the  prima  donna  there 
sprang  up  a  strange  intimacy.  Todi  acquired 
over  Catherine  an  almost  unbounded  influence, 
which  she  abused  by  her  injustice  to  Sarti,  the 
imperial  Chapelmaster,  whom  she  disliked. 
Seeing  that  she  was  undermining  his  position  at 
court.  Sarti  revenged  himself  by  bringing  Mar- 
ches! to  St.  Petersburg,  whose  wonderful  vocal 
powers  diverted  some  part  of  the  public  admira- 
tion from  Todi.  Todi  retorted  by  procuring  Sarti's 
dismissal.  This  u>.rly  episode  apart,  she  is  asserted 
to  have  been  amiable  and  generous. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia  was  tempting 
her  back  to  Berlin,  and.  as  the  Russian  climate  was 
telling  on  her  voice,  she,  in  1 786,  accepted  his  offers. 
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and  was  far  more  warmly  received  than  upon  her 
first  visit.  With  the  exception  of  six  months  in 
Russia,  ahe  remained  at  Berlin  till  1 789,  achiev- 
ing her  greatest  triumphs  in  Reichardt'a  1  Andro- 
meda' and  Neumanns  'Medea.'  In  March  1 789 
ahe  reappeared  in  Paris,  and  among  other  things 
sang  a  scena  composed  for  her  by  Cherubiui, 
'Sarete  alfin  contenti,'  eliciting  much  enthusiasm. 
After  a  year's  visit  to  Hanover  she  proceeded  to 
Iuly,  and  sang  with  great  success.  In  1 79a  she 
returned  to  Lisbon,  where,  in  the  following  year, 
ahe  died. 

It  is  strange  that  Todi  ahould  have  made  no 
impression  in  this  country,  for  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  singers  of 
her  time,  equal  in  many  respects,  superior  in 
some,  to  Mara,  who  was  much  admired  here. 
Lord  Mount-  Edgecum be  speaks  of  her  as  having 
•  failed  to  please  here,'  and  Burney,  later  in  her 
career,  writes  of  her,  *  she  must  have  improved 
very  much  since  she  was  in  England,  or  we 
treated  her  very  unworthily,  for.  though  her  voice 
was  thought  to  be  feeble  and  seldom  in  tune 
while  she  was  here,  site  has  since  been  extremely 
admired  in  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Germany, 
aa  a  most  touching  and  exquisite  performer.' 

There  is  a  pretty  and  scarce  portrait  of  her  in 
character,  singing,  called  '  L'Euterpe  del  Secolo 
XVIII '  (1791 ).  She  was  twice  married,  and  left 
to  her  husband  and  her  eight  children,  who  sur- 
vived her.  a  sum  of  400,000  francs,  besides  jewels 
and  trinkets  worth  a  fortune.  [F.A.M.] 

TOD  J  ESU,  DER,  i.  e.  the  Death  of  Jesus— 
the  Messiah'  of  Germany,  a  '  Passions-Cantate,' 
words  by  Ramler,  music  by  Graun.  It  was 
first  performed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin,  on 
Wednesday  before  Easter,  March  16,  1755,  and 
took  such  hold  as  to  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  Passion  week  at  Berlin.  It  is  still  given 
there  at  least  twice  a  year.  In  England  I  can 
find  no  record  of  its  complete  performance.  There 
are  three  editions  of  the  full  score — 1760,  1766, 
1810;  and  PF.  arrangements  without  number, 
beginning  with  one  by  J.  Adam  Hiller,  1783,  and 
ending  with  one  in  Novello's  8vo.  series.  [G.] 

TOFTS,  Mbs.  Catherine,  'little  inferior, 
either  for  her  voice  or  her  manner,  to  the  best 
Italian  women,'1  was  the  first  of  English  birth 
who  sang  Italian  Opera  in  England.  A  sub- 
concert  was  instituted  in  November 
at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
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where  Mrs.  Tofts  sang  several  songs,  both 
Italian  and  English."  In  the  following  y«-ar 
she  continued  to  sing  at  the  •Subscription 
Music.'  On  January  29,  Margherita  de  l'Epine 
sang  for  the  first  time,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the 
second  appearance  of  this,  Tofts's  future  rival,  a 
disturbance  occurred  at  the  Theatre,  while  she 
was  singing,  which  'was  suspected*  to  have  been 
created  by  her  emissaries,'  a  suggestion  which 
she  denied  in  the  •  Daily  Courant,'  Feb.  8.  1704. 
In  the  same  year  she  sang  and  played  the  part 
of  Pallas  in  Weldon's  'Judgment  of  Paris.' 
In  1705 


or  pseudo-Italian,  Opera  in  England ;  and  to 
the  success  of  this  endeavour  Mrs.  Tofts  and 
her  rival  were  the  chief  contributors,  the 
former  playing  successively  the  chief  parts  in 
•Arainoe.'  'Camilla,'  'Rosamond.'  'Thomyria.' 
and  'Love'a  Triumph.'  'Mrs.  Toft*,'  who  took 
her  first  grounds  of  musick  here  in  her  own 
country,  before  the  Italian  taste  had  so  highly 
prevailed,  was  then  not  an  adept  in  it ;  yet 
whatever  defect  the  fashionably  skilful  might 
find  in  her  manner,  she  had,  in  the  general 
Bense  of  her  spectators,  charms  that  few  of 
the  most  learned  singers  ever  arrive  at.  The 
beauty  of  her  fine  proportioned  figure,  and 
the  exquisitely  sweet,  silver  tone  of  her  voice, 
with  that  peculiar  rapid  swiftness  of  her 
throat,  were  perfections  not  to  be  imitated 
by  art  or  labour.'  At  a  very  early  stage  of 
her  short  but  brilliant  career,  she  drew  a  salary 
of  £$00,*  higher  than  that  which  was  paid  to 
any  other  member  of  the  company, — a  sure 
test  of  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 

I  by  the  management  and  the  public:  at  the 
Barae  time,  Valentini  and  de  l'Epine  only  drew 
£400  apiece,  and  the  Baroness,  £200.  At 
another  time,  this  salary  was  commuted 1  into  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  theatre.  Again,  we 
find  her*  offering  to  sing  for  20  guineas  a  night, 
or  'in  consideration  the  year  is  so  far  advanced' 
for  400  guineas  till  the  1st  of  July,  provided 
she  was  allowed  to  sing  in  another  play,  to  be 
produced  elsewhere,  if  not  on  an  opera  night. 
These  were  high  terms  in  1 70S.    She  sang  also 

]  at  the  concerts  at  Court.  Meanwhile,  she  was 
no  stranger  to  the  quarrels  and  disputes  which 
seem  to  have  prevailed  at  the  Opera  then  as  in 
later  times.  There  was  a  warm  correspondence* 
about  a  bill  of  80  guineas,  for  Camilla's  dress, 
which  Rich  declined  to  pay ;  but  Camilla  refused  to 
appear  in  'Thomyris'  till  it  was  paid;  and  Rich 
then  compromised  the  matter.  She  further  de- 
manded* an  allowance  for '  locks  for  hair,  jewells, 
ribbons,  muslin  for  vails,  gloves,  shoes,  washing 
of  vails,  etc,'  for  which  she  modestly  affirmed 
that  '£100  was  not  sufficient  for  the  season.' 

Were  it  not  that  similar  complaints  and 
demands  were  common  from  other  singers,  there 
would  seem  to  be  here  some  foundation  for  the 
charge  brought  against  Mrs.  Tofts  in  the  epigram, 
attributed  to  Pope  : — 

So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  cbarmfnff  thy  sons, 
As  hail  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Crone 
But  such  is  thy  avarice,  and  such  is  thy  pride, 
.ata  must  have  t tarred, and  the  poet 


She  must  however  have  had  a  great  passion 
for  money,  and  a  great  disregard  of  the  means 
of  raising  it,  if  Lady  Wentworth's  contemporary 
account  may  be  trusted.  'Mrs.  Taufs,'  says 
that  delightful  writer  and  most  eccentric  speller, 
*  was  on  Sunday  last  at  the  Duke  of  Somerset's, 
where  there  were  about  thirty  gentlemen,  and 
every  kiss  was  one  guinea;  some  took  thrte, 
others  four,  others  five  at  that  rate,  but 
less  than  one.'4 


•  01 


«  Col«  F»p*r«,  In  tb«  wrlirr  »  pouctiluo. 
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This  unfortunate  singer,  the  first  English-  ] 
woman  distinguished  in  Italian  Opera,  lost  her 
reason  early  in  1709.  In  a  most  ungenerous 
vein  Steele  alludes  to  her  affliction,1  and 
attributes  it  to  the  habit  she  had  acquired  of 
regarding  herself  as  really  a  queen,  as  she 
Appeared  on  the  stage,  a  habit  from  which  she 
could  not  free  herself.  Burney  supposes  that 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  by  means  of  which 
the  writer  intended  only  to  '  throw  a  ridicule  on 
opera  quarrels  in  general,  and  on  her  particular 
disputes  at  that  time  with  the  Margarita  or 
other  female  singers.'  Hawkins  says  that  she 
was  cured,  temporarily  at  leaBt,  and  'in  the 
meridian  of  her  beauty,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  she  had  acquired  by 
singing,  quitted  the  stage  (1709),  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  afterwards  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Venice.  Here  she  lived  in  great 
state  and  magnificence,  with  her  husband,  for  a 
time ;  but  her  disorder  returning1  (which,  if  true, 
upsets  Burney 's  theory),  '  she  dwelt  sequestered 
from  the  world  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house, 
and  had  a  large  garden  to  r.tnge  in,  in  which 
she  would  frequently  walk,  singing  and  giving 
way  to  that  innocent  frenzy  which  had  seized 
her  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life.'  She  was 
still  living  about  the  year  1735." 

Her  voice  did  not  exceed  in  compass'  that  of 
an  ordinary  soprano,  and  her  execution,  as  shown 
by  the  printed  airs  which  she  sang,  'chiefly 
consisted  in  such  passages  as  are  comprised  in 
the  shake,  as  indeed  did  that  of  most  other 
singers  at  this  time.'  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  singers  'at  this  time'  added  a 
good  deal  to  that  which  was  '  set  down  for  them' 
to  execute ;  and  probably  she  did  so  too. 

It  in  somewhat  strange  that,  of  a  singer  so 
much  admired  as  Mrs.  Tofls  undoubtedly  was,  no 
portrait  should  be  known  to  exist,  either  painted 
or  engraved,  [J.M.] 

TOLBECQDE,  a  family  of  Belgian  musicians, 
who  settled  in  France  after  the  Restoration. 
The  original  members  were  four  brothers :—  the 
eldest,  Isidore  Joseph  (born  at  Hanzinne  Ap.  17, 
1 794,  died  at  Vichy  May  10, 1871 ),  was  a  good  con- 
ductor of  dance-music.  Jean  Baptists  Joseph 
(born  at  Hanzinne  in  1 797,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  33, 
1869),  violinist,  composer,  and  excellent  conductor, 
directed  the  music  of  the  court  balls  during 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  also  those  at  Tivoli 
when  those  public  gardens  were  the  height  of 
the  fashion.  He  composed  a  quantity  of  dance- 
music— quadrilles,  valsea,  and  galops — above  the 
average  in  merit;  an  opera-comique  in  one  act 
'Charles  V.  et  Duguesclin'  (Odeon,  1837),  with 
Gilbert  and  Guiraud ;  aud  with  Deldevez, '  Vert- 
Vert '  (Opera,  1851),  a  3-act  ballet,  his  most 
important  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Socie'te'  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  from  its 
foundation  in  1859.  The  third  brother,  Augusts 
Joseph,  also  born  at  Hanzinne,  Feb.  38,  1801, 
died  in  Paris,  May  37, 1869.  A  pupil  of  Rudolph 
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Kreutzer,  he  took  the  first  violin  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  18  21,  made  some  mark  as  a 
virtuoso,  was  on  original  member  of  the  Socie'te' 
des  Concerts,  and  one  of  the  best  violinists  at 
the  Op^ro,  and  for  several  sen  sons  was  well 
known  in  London,  where  he  played  first  violin  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  youngest,  Charles 
Joseph,  born  May  27,  1806,  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  Dec.  29,  1835,  was  also  a  pupil  of  R.  Kreut- 
zer, and  an  original  member  of  the  Societe"  des 
Concerts.  He  took  a  prize  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1834,  and  became  conductor  at  the  Vartetes  in 
1830.  In  this  capacity  he  composed  pretty  songs 
and  pieces  for  interpolation  in  the  plays,  several 
of  which  attained  some  amount  of  popularity. 

The  Tolbecque  family  is  at  this  moment  re- 
presented by  Augusts,  son  of  Auguste  Joseph, 
a  distinguished  cellist,  born  in  Paris,  March  30, 
1830.  He  took  the  first  cello  prize  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1849,  and  has  published  some  15 
works  of  various  kinds  for  his  instrument,  in- 
cluding 'La  Gymnastique  du  Violoncello '  (op. 
14),  an  excellent  collection  of  exercises  and 
mechanical  studies.  He  is  also  a  clover  restorer 
of  old  instruments,  and  formed  a  collection, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
in  1879.  His  son,  Jean,  born  at  Niort,  Oct.  7, 
1857,  took  the  first  cello  prize  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  1873,  an^  has  studied  the  organ 
with  Cesar  Franck.  [O.C.] 

TOLLET,  Thomas,  composed  and  published 
about  1694,  in  conjunction  with  John  Lenton, 
'  A  Consort  of  Musick  in  three  part*,'  and  was 
author  of  '  Directions  to  play  on  the  French 
flageolet.'  He  was  also  a  composer  of  act  tunes 
for  the  theatre,  but  is  best  known  as  composer 
of  'Toilet's  Ground,'  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Hawkins's  History.  [W.H.H.] 

TOMASCHEK,  Wbnzel,  composer,  born 
April  17,  1774,  at  Skutsch  in  Bohemia.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  Urge  family,  and  his 
father,  a  well-to-do  linen-weaver,  having  been 
suddenly  reduced  to  poverty,  two  of  his  brothers, 
a  priest  and  a  public  official,  had  him  educated. 
He  early  showed  talent  for  music,  and  was  placed 
at  Chrudim  with  Wolf,  a  well-known  teacher, 
who  taught  him  singing  and  the  violin.  He 
next  wished  to  learn  the  piano  and  oigan,  and 
his  brother  the  priest  sent  him  a  spinet,  on 
which  he  practised  day  and  night.  The  Minorite 
fathers  of  Iglan  offered  him  a  choristership,  with 
instruction  in  theory.  On  the  breaking  of  his 
voice  in  1 790,  he  went  to  Prague  to  study  philo- 
sophy and  law,  supporting  himself  the  while  by 
giving  lessons.  All  his  spare  time,  even  the 
hours  of  rest,  was  spent  in  studying  the  works 
of  Marpurg,  Kirnberger,  Matheson,  Turk,  and 
Vogler,  and  he  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Neither  did  he  neglect 
practical  music,  but  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Mozart  and  Pleyel,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Winter,  Kozeluch,  and  above  all, 
Beethoven,  who  exercised  a  life-long  iufluence 
over  him.  In  his  autobiography,  published  in  a 
volume  called  'Libussa'  (1845,  etc.).  Toinaschek 
writes,  '  It  was  in  1 798,  when  I  was  studying 
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law,  that  Beethoven,  that  giant  among  players, 
came  to  Prague-  At  a  crowded  concert  in  the 
Comet-hall  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  (op.  15), 
the  Adagio  and  Rondo  grazioso  from  the  Sonata 
in  A  (op.  a),  and  extemporised  on  a  theme  from 
Moaart'sCleraensadi  Tito,  "Ah  tu  fosti  il  primo 
ongetto."  His  grand  style  of  playing,  and 
especially  his  bold  improvisation,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  upon  me.  I  felt  so  imaken  that 
for  several  days  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  touch 
the  piano ;  indeed  it  was  oaly  my  inextinguishable 
love  for  the  art,  that,  after  much  reasoning  with 
myself,  drove  me  back  to  the  instrument  with 
even  increased  industry.'  Before  long,  however, 
the  critical  faculty  returned.  After  hearing  Bee- 
thoven twice  more,  he  says,  'This  time  I  was 
able  to  listen  with  greater  calmness  of  mind,  and 
though  I  admired  as  much  as  ever  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  his  playing,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  frequent  jumps  from  subject  to 
subject  which  destroyed  the  continuity  and 
gradual  development  of  his  ideas.  Defects  of 
this  kind  often  marred  those  most  magnificent 
creations  of  his  superabundant  fancy.'  *  Had 
Beethoven's  compositions  (only  a  few  of  which 
were  then  printed)  claimed  to  be  classical 
standard  works  as  regards  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  counterpoint,  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
discouraged  from  carrying  on  ray  self-cultivation ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  felt  nerved  to  further  effort.' 
Three  years  later  Tom aschek  declared  Beethoven 
to  have  still  further  perfected  his  playing.  He 
himself  about  this  time  published  some  •Un- 
trarische  Tanxe '  (without  ever  having  heard  a 
Hungarian  air)  and  Holty's  4  Klegie  auf  etne 
Rose/  an  early  specimen  of  programme-music. 
Twelve  waltzes  had  a  great  suctes*  at  the 
Prague  Carnival  of  1797;  but  these  he  burnt. 
He  was  known  as  a  pianist,  and  esteemed  as 
a  teacher  by  the  principal  nobility,  but  hesi- 
tated between  the  profession  of  music  and  an 
official  career.  Meantime  Count  Buoquoi  von 
Longueval  offered  him  the  poet  of  00  in  poser  in 
his  household,  with  such  a  salary  as  to  place 
him  at  ease  in  money-matters;  and  this  he 
accepted.  Prague  continued  to  be  his  home, 
but  he  made  occasional  journeys,  especially  to 
Vienna.  In  November  1814  he  paid  Bee- 
thoven a  visit,  of  which  he  has  left  an  account 
('LibussH,'  1846)  in  the  form  of  a  conversation. 
He  tells  ns  that  Meyerbeer  and  other  artists 
had  put  themselves  at  Beethoven's  disposal,  for 
the  performance  of  the  '  Battle  of  Vittoria,'  and 
that  Meyerbeer  played  the  big  drum.  '  Ha !  ha  I 
ha ! '  exclaims  Beethoven, '  I  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  him ;  he  could  not  keep  time,  was  always 
coming  in  too  late,  and  I  had  to  scold  him  well.1 
Ha  1  ha !  ha !  I  dare  say  he  was  put  out.  He 
is  no  good.  He  has  not  pluck  enough  to  keep 
time.'  Pluck  was  a  quality  which  Meyerbeer 
never  possessed,  even  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
successes.  A  fortnight  later  Tomaschek  repeated 
the  visit,  and  describes  it  in  even  greater  detail 
('Libussa'  1847).    Meyerbeer's  'Two  Caliphs' 
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was  then  being  performed,  and  on  Tomaschek 
saying  that  it  began  with  a  Hallelujah  and  ended 
with  a  Requiem,  Beethoven  remarked,  '  Yes,  it 
is  all  up  with  his  playing.'  And  again,  'He 
knows  nothing  of  instrumental  music;  singing 
he  does  understand,  and  that  he  should  stick  to. 
Besides,  he  knows  but  little  of  composition.  1 
tell  you  he  will  come  to  no  good.'  Beethoven's 
prophecy  was  not  fulfilled ;  but  these  notes  are 
interesting  records  of  his  opinions,  and  show  a  high 
esteem  for  Tomaschek. 

Tomaschek's  house  became  the  centre  of  mu- 
sical life  in  Prague,  and  the  list  of  bis  pupils  in- 
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dudes  Dreyschock,  Kittl.  Kuhe,  Schulhc 
let,  Desssuer,  Woreischek,  and  Wurffel.  In 
1823  he  married  Wilhelmine  Ebert,  remaining 
in  Count  Bucquoi's  service,  though  with  a  house 
of  his  own,  where  he  was  much  visited  by 
strangers,  especially  by  English.  He  was  hos- 
pitable and  pleasant  except  on  the  subject  of 
music,  011  which  he  was  given  to  laying  down 
the  law.  In  person  he  wax  tall,  arid  of  a  mili- 
tary carriage.  The  superficial  was  his  abhorrence. 
Even  in  his  smaller  works  there  was  a  technical 
completeness,  which  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
'Schiller  of  music'  His  church  music  includes 
a  Missa  Solennis  in  Eb,  and  several  Requiems, 
but  his  predilection  was  for  dramatic  music,  to 
which  be  was  led  by  its  connection  with  the 
Ballad  and  the  Lied.  He  set  several  of  Goethe's 
and  Schiller's  poems,  and 
from  the  Koniginhof  MS.1 

Tomaschek  played  his  setting  of  Goethe's 
poems  before  the  poet  himself  at  Eger,  and 
was  very  kindly  received.  His  opera  '  Seraphine' 
(181 1 )  was  well  received  at  the  National  Theatre 
in  Prague,  in  spite  of  a  poor  libretto;  but  in  spite 
of  thissuccessbedeclined  to  permit  the  appearance 
of  two  other  operas,  'Alvaia'  and  'Sakuntala.' 
He  left  »oma»  from  Goethe's  *  Faust.'  and  from 
'Wallenstein,'  'Maria  Stuart,'  and  the  '  Braut 
von  Messina,'  as  well  as  other  vocal  compositions, 
which  were  presented  with  his  other  remains  to 
the  Bohemian  National  Museum  in  Prague,  by 
his  nephew  Freiherr  von  Tomaschek. 

Besides  a  quantity  of  smaller  works,  chiefly 
Lieder.  Tomaschek  published  1 10  with  opus 
numbers,  including  the  interesting  4Eklo«ues' 
(up-  35«  39»  47.  51.  53.  66  and  83)  and  •  Dithy- 
ramb '  (op.  65,  Prague,  Herra),  which  would  stUl 
repay  the  attention  of  pianists.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  Tomaschek's  fame  that  his  works 
were  contemporaneous  with  Beethoven's,  but 
they  exercised  a  material  influence  on  such  an 
artist  a*  Robert  Schumann.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  these  lines  may  direct  some  musicians 
to  an  unjustly  forgotten  composer  ? 

Tomaschek  died  April  3, 1850,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Koschir,  near  Prague.  [F.G.] 

T0MA8INI,  Luioi  (A  u>YSius),eminent  violin- 
ist, and  distinguished  member  of  Prince  Esler- 
hasy's  band  under  Haydn,  born  1741  at  Pesaro. 
In  1757  he  became  a  member  of  Prince  Paul 
Anton's  household  at  his  palace  of  Eisenstadt  in 
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Hungary,  and  on  Haydn's  undertaking  the  Vice- 
Capellrneintenship  in  1 761 ,  was  at  once  promoted 
by  him  to  be  first  violin.  He  wae  afterward* 
leader,  and  director  of  the  chamber  music,  with  a 
largely  increased  salary.  Prince  Nicholas  (suc- 
cessor to  Paul  Anton)  left  him  a  pennon  in  1 700, 
but  Tomaaini  remained  in  the  service  till  hie 
death,  April  25,  1808.  He  wae  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms  with  Haydn,  who  wrote  all  hie 
quartets  with  a  view  to  Tomaaini'*  playing,  and 
remarked  to  him,  'Nobody  pi  aye  my  quartet*  ao 
much  to  my  satisfaction  aa  you  do.'  He  otdy 
once  appeared  in  publio  in  Vienna,  at  a  concert 
of  the  Tonkunatler-Societat  (1775%  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member  from  it*  foundation  in  1771. 
In  all  probability  Haydn  gave  him  instruction  in 
composition.  He  published  violin-concerto*,  quar- 
tets, duoa,  concertanta  (dedicated  to  Haydn),  etc. 
For  the  Prince  he  wrote  '  24  Divertimenti  per  il 
Paridon  (barytone),  violino,  e  violoncello.'  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
in  Vienna.  A  few  of  Haydn's  violin-conoertos 
were  written  expressly  for  Tomaaini  ('  fatto  per  il 
Luigi ' ) .  Beaidea  two  daughters,  who  sang  in  the 
church  and  opera  at  Eisenstadt,  Tomaaini  had  twe 
talented  sons.    The  eldest, 

Luigi,  born  1779,  **  Esterhas,  an  excellent 
violinist,  was  received  into  the  chapel  in  1796, 
dismissed  several  times  for  incorrigible  levity,  but 
as  often  readmitted  at  Haydn's  request.  The 
latter  speaks  of  his  'rare  genius,'  and  so  did 
Hummel.  Ho  played  in  Vienna  in  1796  and  1801 
at  the  Tonklinstler  Societat,  and  in  1806  at  the 
Augarten  concert*.  In  1808  he  had  to  fly,  for 
having  married,  without  the  Prince's  leave,  Sophie 
Groll,  a  singer  in  the  chapel,  but  be  secured  an 
appointment  as  Ooncertraeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelit*.    In  1812  he  and  hie  wife 

give  a  concert  in  Berlin,  when  Luigi  played 
eethoven's  concerto,  and  hia  wife,  a  pupil  of 
Righini's,  was  much  applauded.  In  1814  he  gave 
a  concert  in  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna,  after 
which  he  wholly  disappear*.    His  brother, 

Anton,  born  1775  at  Efoenstadt.  played  in  the 
chapel  aa  an  amateur  from  1 79 1  to  96,  when  he 
became  a  regular  member.  His  instrument  was 
the  viola.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
General  In  1803,  in  which  year  he  also  became  a 
member  of  the  Tonkunstler-Societat.  He  resem- 
bled his  brother  both  in  talent  and  disposition, 
and,  like  him,  was  several  times  dismissed,  and 
taken  on  again  with  increased  salary.  In  1820 
he  became  leader  of  the  band,  and  died  at  Eisen- 
stadt June  12,  1824.  [O.F.P.] 
TOMKINS.  A  family  which.  In  the  16th  and 
1 7th  centuries,  produced  many  good  musicians. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tomkins  was  chanter  and  minor 
canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  the  Utter  part 
of  the  1 6th  century.  He  contributed  to  'The 
Triumphes  of  Oriana.'  1600,  the  madrigal  'The 
faunes  and  satire  tripping,'  commonly  attributed 
to  his  more  celebrated  son  and  namesake. 

John  Tomkins,  Mus.  Bac.,  one  of  his  sons,  was 
probably  a  choriateT  ofXHoucester  Cathedral.  He  I 
afterwards  became  a  scholar  ef  King's  C  liege, 
Cambridge,  of  which  in  I 606  he  was  appointed  I 
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organist.  He  resigned  in  162  a  upon  being  chosen 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1625  he  was 
appointed  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  '  for  the  next  place  of  an  organist  there,' 
and  in  1625  became  Gospeller.  He  died  Sept 
*7»  1638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's.  Some 
anthems  by  him  are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS. 
collection.  His  son,  Robkkt,  was  in  1641  one  of 
the  King's  musicians. 

Thomas  Tomkins.  Mus.  Bao.,  another  son  of 
Thomas,  was  a  pupil  of  Byrd,  and  graduated  at 
Oxford,  July  11,  1607.  He  soon  afterwards  be- 
came organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  On  Aug. 
a,  1621,  he  was  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  upon  the  death  of  Edmund 
Hooper.  In  1622  he  published  4  Songs  of  3,  4,  5 
and  6  parte,'  containing  28  madrigals  and  an* 
thems  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  He  died 
in  June,  1656,  and  was  buried  at  Martin  Ham- 
ingtrce,  Worcestershire.  A  collection  of  his 
church  music,  comprising  5  service*  and  68 
anthems,  wns  published  in  1664  under  the  title 
of  '  Musioa  Deo  Sacra  &  Ecck-sia?  Anglican* ; 
or,  Mueick  dedicated  to  the  Honor  and  Service  of 
God,  and  to  the  Use  of  Cathedral  and  other 
Churches  of  England,  especially  to  the  Chappel 
Royal  of  King  Charles  the  First.'  A  seo  ind  im- 
pression appeared  in  1668. 

Many  MSS.  of  his  music  are  found  in  the 
Tudway  collection,  at  Ely.  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  etc. 
At  8t.  John's  Coll.  Oxford,  there  is  a  volume 
written  by  him  and  Este,  containing,  among  other 
remarkable  things,  the  bass  part  of  a  Service  by 
Tall  is  for  «,  voices,  otherwise  unknown.  [See 
Talus,  voi.  iv.  p.  54  a.] 

Giles  Tonkins,  a  third  son,  succeeded  has 
brother,  John,  a*  organist  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1622.  He  afterwards  became 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1668. 

Nathaniel  Tomkins,  born  1584,  son  of  a  gen* 
tleman  of  Northampton,  chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  from  1596  to  1604,  clerk  there 
from  1604  to  1606,  and  usher  of  the  College 
School  from  1606  to  1610,  and  Abraham  Tom- 
kins,  chorister  of  the  same  College  from  161 1  to 
161 7,  were  probably  member*  of  another  branch 
of  the  same  family.  [W.H.H.] 

TONAL  FUGUE  (Fr.  Fugue  du  Ton ;  Germ. 
Einfaehe  Fugv,  Fuge  <U$  Tone*).  A  form  of 
Fugue,  in  which  the  Answer  (Comet),  instead  of 
following  the  Subject  (Dux)  exactly,  Interval 
for  interval,  sacrifices  the  closeness  of  its  Imita- 
tion to  a  more  important  necessity— that  of  exact 
conformity  with  the  organic  constitution  of  the 
Mode  in  which  it  is  written ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  Tonality  of  its  Scale.   [See  StJBJKCf.] 

This  definition,  however,  though  sufficient 
to  distinguish  a  Tonal  Fugue  from  a  Real  one 
of  the  same  period  and  form,  gives  no  idea  what* 
ever  of  the  sweeping  revolution  which  followed 
the  substitution  of  the  later  for  the  earlier 
method.  A  technical  history  of  this  revolution, 
though  giving  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  the 
phases  through  which  it  passed,  between  the 
death  of  Palestrina  and  the  maturity  of  Handel 
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and  Sebastian  Bach,  would  fill  a  volume.  We 
can  here  only  give  the  ultimate  result*  of  the 
movement ;  pausing  first  to  describe  the  position 
from  which  the 
their  departure. 

The  Real  Fugue  of  the  Polyphonic  Composers, 
as  perfected  in  the  16th  century,  was  of  two 
kinds— Limited,  and  Unlimited.  With  the 
Limited  form— now  called  Canon— we  have,  here, 
no  concern.1  The  Unlimited  Real  Fugue  started 
with  a  very  short  Subject,  adapted  to  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  verbal  text — for  it  was  always  vocal 
— and  this  was  repeated  note  for  note  in  the 
Answer,  but  only  for  a  very  short  distance.  The 
Answer  always  began  before  the  end  of  the  Sub- 
ject ;  but,  after  the  exact  Imitation  carried  on 
through  the  first  few  notes,  the  part  in  whioh  it 
appeared  became  '  free,'  and  proceeded  whither 
it  would.  The  Imitation  took  place  generally  in 
the  Fifth  above  or  the  Fourth  below ;  sometimes 
in  the  Fourth  above,  or  Fifth  below,  or  in  the 
Octave ;  rarely,  in  Unlimited  Real  Fugue,  in  any 
less  natural  Interval  than  these.  There  was  no 
Counter-Subject ;  and,  whenever  a  new  verbal 
phrase  appeared  in  the  text,  a  new  musical  phrase 
wa«  adapted  to  it,  in  the  guise  of  a  Second  Sub- 
ject. But  it  was  neither  necessary  that  the  open- 
ing Subject  should  be  heard  simultaneously  with 
the  later  ones  ;  nor,  that  it  should  reappear,  after 
a  later  one  had  been  introduced.  Indeed,  the 
cases  in  which  these  two  conditions — both  indis- 
pensable, in  a  modern  Fugue— were  observed, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  are  so  rare,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  infringements  of  a 
very  strict  rule. 

The  form  we  have  here  described  was  brought 
to  absolute  perfection  in  the  so-called  'School  of 
Palestrina,'  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  first  departure  from  it — rendered  inevitable 
by  the  substitution  of  the  modern  Scale  for  the 
older  Tonalities — consisted  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  Answer  to  the  newer  law,  in  place  of  its 
subjugation,  by  aid  of  the  Hexaohord,  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes.  [See  Hkxachobd.]  The 
change  was  crucial.  But  it  was  manifest  that 
matters  could  not  rest  here.  No  sooner  was  the 
transformation  of  the  Answer  recognised  as  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  than  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Fugue  was  revolutionised.  In  order  to 
make  the  modifications  through  which  it  paused 
intelligible,  we  must  first  consider  the  change 
in  the  Answer,  and  then  that  which  took  place 
in  toe  construction  of  the  Fugue  founded  upon 
it— the  modern  Tonal  Fugue. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  this  noble  Art-form  are  of  two  classes ;  the  one, 
comprising  materials  eHaential  to  iU  existence  ; 
the  other  consisting  of  accessories  only.  The  es- 
sential elements  are  (i)  The  Subject,  (2)  The 
Answer,  (  j)  The  Counter-Subject.  (4 )  The  Codetta, 
(5)  The  Free  Part,  (6)  The  Episode,  (7)  The 

1  Thow  who  wl»h  to  tr*e»  Um  relation  batman  the  two  will  do 
watt  u>  ttttdj  tha  '  Mean  Canonic*. '  edited  by  I*  Fas*,  and  br  him 
aunbalad  to  Palatrtna.  or  tha  '  If  tan  Oanenloa'  ot  flu.  aid*  by 
tMa  *  Ith  Paleitrina'l  '  MU*a  ad  Fu*»m ' ;  taking  the  two  flnt- named 

'  of  Unlimited  Baal 


Stretto,  and  (8)  The  Pedal-Point,  or  Organ-Point. 
The  accessories  are.  Inversions  of  all  kinds,  in 
Double,  Triple,  or  Quadruple  Counterpoint  ; 
Imitations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  possible  Inter- 
vals, treated  in  Direct,  Contrary,  or  Retrograde 
Motion,  in  Augmentation,  or  Diminution  ;  Modu- 
lations ;  Canonic  passages ;  and  other  devices  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Among  the  essential  elements,  the  first  place 
is,  of  course,  accorded  to  the  Subject;  which 
is  not  merely  the  Theme  upon  which  the  Com- 
position is  formed,  but  is  nothing  let*  than  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  Fugue,  which  must  cofttain 
absolutely  nothing  that  is  not  either  directly 
derived  from,  or  at  least  more  or  less  naturally 
suggested  by  it. 

The  qualities  necessary  for  a  good  Subject  are 
both  numerous  and  important.  Cherubini  has 
been  laughed  at  for  informing  his  readers  that 
'  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue  ought  neither  to  be  too 
long,  nor  too  short' :  but,  the  apparent  Hibernian- 
ism  veils  a  valuable  piece  of  advice.  The  great 
point  is,  that  the  Subject  should  be  complete 
enough  to  serve  as  the  text  of  the  discourse, 
without  becoming  wearisome  by  repetition.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  made  to  consist  of 
two  members,  strongly  contrasted  together,  and 
adapted  for  separate  treatment;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing Subject,  by  Telemann,  in  which  the  first 
member  keeps  up  the  dignity  of  the  Fugue,  while 
the  second  provides  perpetual  animation. 

I  First  Member,  j   (    Second  Member 


the  construction  of  the  Subject  is 
homogeneous,  as  in  the  following  by  Rirnberger ; 
and  the  contrast  is  then  produced  by 
varied  Counterpoint. 


Many  very  fine  Subjects — perhaps,  the 
of  all — combine  both  qualities ;  affording  suffi- 
cient variety  of  figure  when  they  appear  in  com- 
plete form ;  and,  when  separated  into  fragments, 


serving  all  necessary  purposes,  for  Epu 
Stretti,  etc.,  as  in  the  following  examples — 

PmascoaALni. 


'  Platans  him  tor  the  glory  of  Thy  name.'  Havdsl. 
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Subject.   Amwer.  Subject. 


A  riiwer. 


Sometimes,  the  introduction  of  a  Sequence,  or 
the  figure  called  Rosalia,  affords  opportunities 
for  very  effective  treatineut. 

F.RKRMN. 


Sebastian  Bach  constantly  made  use  of  this 
device  in  his  Pedal  Fugues,  the  Subjects  of 
which  are  among  the  longest  on  record.  There 
are  few  Subjects  in  which  this  peculiarity  is 
carried  to  greater  excess  than  in  that  of  his 
Pedal-Fugue  in  E  Major. 


Very  different  from  these  are  the  Subjects 
designed  by  learned  Contrapuntists  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  complicated  devices.  These  are 
short,  massive,  characterised  by  extremely  con- 
cordant Intervals,  and  built  upon  a  very  simple 
rhythmic  foundation.  Two  fine  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  Bach's  'Art  of  Fugue ';  and  the  '  Et 
vitam'  of  Cherubini's  '  Credo '  in  G  for  8  voices. 

J.  8  Bach. 


(1)  When  the  Tonic  and  Dominant  appear  in 
leas  prominent  positions,  the  extent  to  which 
Rule  1  can  be  observed  must  be  decided  by  the 
Composer's  musical  instinct.  Beginners,  who 
have  not  yet  acquire*  1  this  faculty,  must  carefully 
observe  the  places  in  which  the  Tonic  and  Do- 
minant occur ;  and.  in  approaching  or  quitting 
those  notes,  must  treat  them  as  fixed  points  to 
which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  general 
of  the  passage  should  accommodate  itself. 


W 


•0- 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  Subject  is  the 
Answer;  which,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Subject  itself,  presented  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  Tonal  Answer  must  accommodate  itself, 
not  to  the  Intervals  of  the  Subject,  but,  to  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  Scale.  The  essence  of 
this  accommodation  consists  in  answering  the  Tonic 
by  the  Dominant,  and  the  Dominant  by  the  Tonic : 
not  in  every  unimportant  member  of  the  Subject — 
for  this  would  neither  be  possible  nor  desirable 
— but  in  its  more  prominent  divisions.  The  first 
thing  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  place  at  which 
the  change  from  Real  to  Tonal  Imitation  must 
be  introduced.  For  this  process  there  are  cer- 
tain laws.   The  most  important  are— 

(1)  When  the  Tonic  appears  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Subject,  it  must  be  answered  by 
the  Dominant ;  all  prominent  exhibitions  of  the 
Dominant  being  answered  in  like  manner  by  the 
Tonic.  The  most  prominent  positions  possible 
are  those  in  which  the  Tonic  passes  directly  to  the 
Dominant,  or  the  Dominant  to  the  Tonic,  without 
the  interpolation  of  any  other  note  between  the 
two ;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  rule  is  absolute. 


i-J — ■ 

by  Tonic,  fat  (•). 

BftapwMssaeKft 

(3)  The  observance  of  Rules  1  and  2  will 
ensure  compliance  with  the  next,  which  ordains 
that  all  passages  formed  on  a  Tonic  Harmony,  in 
the  Subject,  shall  be  formed  upon  a  Dominant 
Harmony  in  the  Answer,  and  vice 


8ub)ect 

• 

Answer. 
-          ■  -d 

•J  Tom 

c 

Uominant  Uimmuint 

Tonic 

(4)  The  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  of  the  Scale 
should  be  answered  by  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Sixth  of  the  Dominant,  respectively. 

Subject  


i 


i  ! . 


An»wcr. 


**)  (•) 
4- 


(•) 


C4 


(«)  (/) 
<»)ThMori 

(#) 


(J  i  Fourth  of  Oomlu&nl. 

(5)  The  Interval  of  the  Diminished  Seventh, 
whether  ascending  or  descending,  should  be  an- 
swered by  a  Diminished  Seventh. 

Subject.  Answer. 


(6)  As  a  general  rule,  all  Sevenths  should  be 
answered  by  Sevenths ;  but  a  Minor  Seventh, 
ascending  from  the  Dominant,  is  frequently  an- 
swered by  an  ascending  Octave  ;  in  which  case, 
i  ts  su  bseq  u  ent  descent  wi  11  ensu  re  con  form  i  ty  with 
Rule  4,  by  making  the  Third  of  the  Dominant 
answer  the  Third  of  the  Tonic. 
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(7)  The  mo«t  difficult  note  of  the  Scale  to 
answer  is  the  Supertonic.  It  is  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  reply  to  this  by  the  Dominant ;  and 
when  the  Tonic  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  Supertonic,  in  the  Subject,  it  is  often  ex- 
pedient to  reiterate,  in  the  Answer,  a  note, 
which,  in  the  original  idea,  was  represented  by 
two  distinct  Intervals  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
answer,  by  two  different  Intervals,  a  note  which, 
in  the  Subject,  was  struck  twice.  The  best  safe- 
guard is  careful  attention  to  Kule  3.  neglect  of 
which  will  always  throw  the  whole  Fugue  out 
of  gear. 


Subject. 


A  nswer. 


Simple  as  are  the  foregoing  Rules,  great  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  applying  them.    Of  all  the 
qualities  needed  in  a  good  Tonal  Subject,  that  of 
suggesting  a  natural  and  logical  Tonal  Answer 
is  the  most  indispensable.    But  some  Subjects 
are  so  difficult  to  manage  that  nothing  but  the 
insight  of  genius  can  make  the  connection  between 
the  two  sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure  its  recogni- 
tion. The  Answer  is  nothing  more  than  the  pure 
Subject,  presented  under  another  aspect :  and, 
unless  its  effect  shall  exactly  correspond  with 
that  produced  by  the  Suhjoct  itself,  it  is  a  bad 
answer,  and  the  Fugue  in  which  it  appears  a 
bad  Fugue.    A  painter  may  introduce  into  his 
picture  two  hones,  one  crossing  the  foreground, 
exactly  in  front  of  the  spectator,  and  the  other 
in  such  a  position  that  its  figure  can  only  be 
truly  represented  by  much  foreshortening.  An 
ignorant  observer  might  believe  that  the  pro- 
portion)* of  the  two  animals  were  entirely 
different ;  but  they  are  not.    True,  their  actual 
measurements  differ;  yet,  if  they  be  correctly 
drawn,  we  shall  recognise  them  as  a  well* 
matched  pair.    The  Subject  and  its  Answer 
offer  a  parallel  case.    Their  measurement  (by 
Intervals)  is  different,  because  they  are  placed 
in  a  different  aspect;  yet,  they  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  an  exactly  similar  effect. 
We  have  shown  the  principle  upon  which  the 
arrangement  is  based  to  be  simply  that  of  an- 
swering the  Tonic  by  the  Dominant,  and  the 
Dominant  by  the  Tonic,  whenever  these  two 
notes  follow  eaeb  other  in  direct  succession; 
with  the  farther  proviso,  that  all  passages  of 
Melody  formed  upon  the  Tonic  Harmony  shall 
be  represented  by  passages  formed  upon  the 
Dominant  Harmony,  and  vice  vtr$d.  Still,  great 
difficulties  arise,  when  the  two  characteristic 
notes  do  not  succeed  each  other  directly,  or, 
when  the  Harmonies  are  not  indicated  with 
inevitable  clearness.    The  Subject  of  Handel's 
Chorus,  'Tremble,  guilt,'  shows  how  the  whole 
swing  of  the  Answer  sometimes  depends  on  the 


change  of  a  single  note.  In  this  case,  a  per- 
fectly natural  reply  is  produced,  by  making  the 
Answer  proceed  to  its  second  note  by  the  ascent 
of  a  Minor  Third,  instead  of  a  Minor  Second, 
as  in  the  Subject — i.e.  by  observing  Rule  4,  with 
regard  to  the  Sixth  of  the  Tonic. 


Subject.  , 

5n  u  r  rr 


m 


l   i  1 


Answer. 


3- 


The  Great  Masters  frequently  answered  their 
Subject*  in  Contrary  Motion,  giving  rise  to 
an  apparently  new  Theme,  described  as  the  In- 
verted Subject  (Inrertio ;  Jtivotta,  Bitotzimenlo; 
Umkehrung).  This  device  is  usually  employed 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  Composition,  after 
the  Subject  has  been  discussed  in  its  original 
form  :  but  some  Masters  bring  in  the  Inverted 
Answer  at  once.  This  was  a  favourite  device 
with  Handel,  whose  Inverted  Answers  are  so 
natural,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  regular  ones. 
The  following  example  is  from  Cherubim's 
'Credo '  already  mentioned. 


Subject. 


U  Titan. 

In  version;  or  Answer  In  Contrary  Motion 


Another  method  of  answering  is  by  Diminu- 
tion, in  which  each  note  iu  the  Answer  is  made 
half  the  length  of  that  in  the  Subject  This, 
when  cleverly  done,  produces  the  effect  of  a  new 
Subject,  and  adds  immensely  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Fugue;  as  in  Bach's  Fugue  in  E,  No.  33  of 
the  XLVIII,  bare  36-30;  in  the  Fugue  in  Cf 
minor,  No.  37  of  the  same  set;  and.  most  espe- 
cially, in  Handel's  Chorus,  '  Let  all  the  ' 


Answer,  by  'diminution. 

Allied  to  this,  though  in  the  opposite  diree. 
tion,  is  a  highly  effective  form  of  treatment  by 
Augmentation,  in  which  each  note  in  the  An- 
swer is  twice  the  length  of  that  in  the  Subject, 
or  in  Double  Augmentation,  four  times  its  length. 
The  object  of  this  is,  to  give  weight  to  massive 
passages,  in  which  the  lengthened  notes  produce 
the  effect  of  a  Canto  fermo.    See  Bach's  Fugue 

1  Ths  *  Aniw*r  'here  mlfht  wtth  equal  propriety  be  eolWdered  tft  the 
t  •  j  to  which  ewa  U»  sniwer  would  ba  ttf  Augments* ton. 
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in  Df  minor,  no.  8,  in  the  XL VIII,  and  many 
other  celebrated  instance*. 

Chbhi'bini.  '  El  vitam. 


33 

Answer,  by  Augmentation. 
-•ts>.ts,,0—,^>'  Q.gi 

t-ri 

By  these  and  similar  expedients,  the  one  Sub- 
ject is  made  to  produce  the  effect  of  several  new 
ones  ;  though  the  new  Motivo  is  simply  a  modified 
form  of  the  original. 

But  a  good  Subject  must  not  only  suggest  a 
good  Answer  :  it  must  also  suggest  one  or  more 


subsidiary  Themes  so  constructed  as  to  move 
against  it,  in  Double  Counterpoint,  as  often  as  it 
may  appear.1  These  secondary  Themes  are  called 
Counter -Subjects  {Contra- Subject  urn;  Contra- 
Tema;  Contra-tubjtkt;Contre-tujtt).  The  Counter- 
Subject  or  Counter-Subjects,  however  numerous 
they  may  be,  must  not  only  move  in  Double 
Counterpoint  with  the  Subject,  but  all  must  be 
capable  of  moving  together,  in  Triple,  Quadruple, 
or  Quintuple  Counterpoint,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Moreover,  after  the  Subject  has  once  been  proposed, 
it  must  nevermore  be  heard,  except  in  company 
with  at  least  one  of  its  Counter-Subjects.  The 
Counter-Subjects  usually  appear,  one  by  one,  as 
the  Fugue  develops ;  as  in  Bach's  Fugue  in  Cf 
Minor— No.  4  of  the  XLVIII.  Less  frequently, 
one,  two,  or  even  three  Counter-Subjects  appear 
with  the  Subject,  when  first  proposed,  the  Com- 
position leading  off,  in  two,  three,  or  four  Parts, 
at  once.  It  was  an  old  custom,  in  these  cases, 
to  describe  the  Fugue  as  written  upon  two, 
three,  or  four  Subjects.  These  names  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  applied  even  to 
Fugues  in  which  the  Counter-Subjects  do  not 
appear  until  the  middle  of  the  Composition, 
or  even  later.  For  instance,  in  Wesley  and 
Horn's  edition  of  Bach's  XLVIII,  the  Fugue 
in  Cf  minor  is  called  a  *  Fugue  on  3  Subjects,' 
although  the  real  Subject  starts  quite  alone, 
the  entrance  of  the  first  Counter-Subject  taking 
place  at  bar  35,  and  that  of  the  second  at  bar 
49.  Cherubim  very  justly  condemns  this  no- 
menclature, even  when  the  Subject  and  Counter- 
Subjects  begin  together.  'A  Fugue,'  he  says, 
'neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  more  than  one 
principal  Subject  for  its  exposition.  All  that 
accompanies  this  Subject  is  but  accessory,  and 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  bear  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Counter-Subject.  A  Fugue 
which  is  called  a  Fugue  on  two  Subjects,  ought 
to  be  called  a  Fugue  on  one  Subject,  with  one 
Counter-Subject.'  etc.  etc  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  nomenclature  thus  recommended  should 
be  adopted  :  but  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
terms  Single  and  Double  Fugue,  as  applied 
respectively  to  Fugues  in  which  the  principal 
Counter-Subject  appears  after  or  simultaneously 
with  the  Subject;  for,  when  the  two  Motivi 
begin  together,  the  term  'Double'  is  surely 
not  out  of  place.    When  two  Counter-Subji 
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begin  together  with  the  Subject,  the  Fugue  msy 
fairly  be  called  Triple ;  when  three  begin  with  it, 
it  may  be  called  Quadruple  ;  the  number  of  pos- 
sible Counter-Subjects  being  only  limited  by  that 
of  the  Parts,  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  reserva- 
tion of  one  Part  for  the  Subject.  A  Septuple 
Fugue,  therefore,  is  a  Fugue  in  seven  Paits, 
written  upon  a  Subject,  and  six  Counter-Subjects, 
all  beginning  together. 

The  Old  Mas  ten*  never  introduced  a  Counter- 
Subject  into  their  Real  Fugues.  Each  Part,  after 
it  had  replied  to  the  Subject,  was  free  to  move 
wherever  it  pleased,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Subject  in  another  Part.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  modern  Tonal  Fugue.  Wherever  the 
8ubject  appears,  one  Part,  at  least,  must  accom- 
pany it  with  a  Counter-Subject ;  and  those  Parts 
only  which  have  already  performed  this  duty 
become  free— that  is  to  say,  are  permitted,  for 
the  moment,  to  fill  up  the  Harmony  by  unfettered 
Counterpoint. 

When  the  Subject  and  Counter-Subject  start 
together,  the  Theme  is  called  a  Double-Subject ; 
as  in  the  last  Chorus  of  Handel's  'Triumph  of 
Time  and  Truth,'  based  on  the  Subject  of  an 
Organ  Concerto  of  which  it  originally  *  formed  the 
concluding  Movement;  in  the  '  Christe'  of  Mo- 
sart's  Requiem ;  and  in  the  following  from  Haydn's 
*  Creation.' 


It  is  very  important  that  the  Subject  and 
Counter-Subject  should  move  in  different  figures. 
A  Subject  in  long-sustained  notes  will  frequently 
stand  out  in  quite  a  new  aspect,  when  contracted 
with  a  Counter-Subject  in  Quavers  or  Semi- 
quavers. In  Choral  Fugues  the  character  of 
the  Counter-Subject  is  usually  suggested  by  a 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  words.  For  instance, 
the  words  of  the  Chorus,  'Let  old  Timotheus,' 
in  'Alexander's  Feast,'  consist  of  four  lines  of 
Poetry  each  sung  to  a  separate  Motivo. 

In  order  that  the  Subject  may  be  more  naturally 
connected  with  its  first  Counter-Subject,  it  is 
common  to  join  the  two  by  a  Codetta  (Fr. 
Queue;  Germ.  Nachtatz),  which  facilitates  the 
entrance  of  the  Answer,  by  carrying  the  leading 
Part  to  a  note  in  harmonious  continuity  with  it. 
The  following  Codetta  is  from  the  celebrated  Fugue 
called  '  The  Cat's  Fugue,'  by  D.  Scarlatti. 

Subject.  ,  f^^»»   


Codetta.  Counter-Subject. 


fj    i  ^^^^^ 
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The  alternation  of  the  Subject  with  the  An- 
swer— called  iU  Repercussion  (Lat.  liepercustio ) 
Ital.  Heprrcustione  ;  Germ.  Wiedemchlng) — is 
governed  by  necessary,  though  somewhat  elastic 
laws.  Albrechtsberger  gives  twenty-four  different 
schemes  for  a  Fugue  in  four  Parts  only,  showing 
the  various  order  in  which  the  Voices  may  con- 
sistently enter,  one  after  the  other.  The  great 
desideratum  is,  that  the  Answer  should  follow  the 
Subject,  directly ;  and  be  followed,  in  its  turn, 
by  an  immediate  repetition  of  the  Subject,  in 
some  other  Part :  the  process  being  continued, 
until  all  the  Parts  have  entered,  in  turn,  with 
Subject  and  Counter-Subject,  alternately,  and 
thus  become  entitled  to  continue,  for  a  time, 
as  Free  Parts.  But  the  regularity  of  this  alter- 
nation is  not  always  possible,  in  Choral  Fugues, 
the  management  of  which  must  necessarily  con- 
form to  the  compass  of  the  Voices  employed. 
For  instance,  in  Brahma's  '  Deutsche  Requiem,' 
there  are  two  Subjects,  each  embracing  a  range 
of  no  less  than  eleven  notes — a  fatal  hindrance 
to  orthodox  fugal  management. 

When  the  Subject  has  been  thus  clearly  set 
forth,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  Exposition 
of  the  Fugue,  the  order  of  its  Repercussion  may 
be  reversed ;  the  Answer  being  assigned  to  the 
Parts  which  began  with  the  Subject,  and  via 
vend :  after  which  the  Fugue  may  modulate  at 
pleasure.  But,  in  common  language,  the  term 
Subject  is  always  applied,  whether  accurately  or 
not,  to  the  transposed  Theme,  even  though  it 
may  appear  in  the  aspect  proper  to  the  Answer. 

As  the  Fugue  proceeds,  the  alternation  of 
Subject  and  Answer  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  Episodes  (Ital.  Andamenti ;  Fr.  Divtrtiue- 
menu),  founded  on  fragments  of  the  Subject,  or 
its  Counter-Subjects,  broken  up,  in  the  manner 
explained  on  page  1 35  ;  on  fragments  of  contra- 
puntal passages,  already  presented,  or  on  passages 
naturally  suggested  by  these.  Great  freedom  is 
permitted  in  these  accessory  sections  of  the  Fugue, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  almost  all  the 
Parts  may  be  considered  as  Free,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Nevertheless,  the  great  Fuguists  are 
always  most  careful  to  introduce  no  irrelevant 
idea  into  their  Compositions ;  and  every  idea  not 
naturally  suggested  by  the  Subject,  or  by  the  con- 
trapuntal matter  with  which  it  is  treated,  must 
necessarily  be  irrelevant.  It  is  indeed  neither 
possible  nor  desirable,  that  every  Part  should  be 
continuously  occupied  by  the  Subject.  When  it 
has  proposed  this,  or  the  Answer,  or  one  of  the 
Counter-Subjects  deduced  from  them,  it  may 
proceed  in  Single  or  Double  Counterpoint  with 
tome  other  Part.  But,  after  a  long  rest,  it 
must  always  re-enter  with  the  Subject,  or  a 
Counter  Subject ;  or,  at  least,  with  a  contra- 
puntal fragment  with  which  one  or  the  other  of 
them  has  been  previously  accompanied,  and  which 


may,  therefore,  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Subject,  in  the  first  instance.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  even  the  Episodes  introduced  into 
a  really  good  Fugue  form  consistent  elements  of 
the  argument  it  eets  forth.  In  no  Fugue  of  the 
highest  order  is  a  Part  ever  permitted  to  enter, 
without  having  something  important  to  say. 

After,  the  Exposition  has  been  fully  carried 
out.  either  with  or  without  the  introduction  of 
Episodes,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Fugue 
depends  more  on  the  imagination  of  the  Com- 
poser than  on  any  very  stringent  rule  of  construc- 
tion ;  though  the  great  Fuguists  have  always 
arranged  their  plans  in  accordance  with  certain 
well-recognised  devices,  which  are  universally 
regarded  as  common  property,  even  when  trace- 
able to  known  Masters.  And  here  it  is  that 
the  ingenious  Devices  (Fr.  Artifice* ;  Germ.  Kun- 
steleieti)  described  at  page  135  as  accessory  ele- 
ments of  the  Fugue,  are  first  seriously  called 
into  play.  The  Composer  may  modulate  at 
will,  though  only  to  the  Attendant  Keys  of  the 
Scale  in  which  his  Subject  stands.  He  may 
present  his  Subject,  or  Counter-Subject,  upside- 
down— i.e.  inverted  by  Contrary  Motion;  or 


backwards,  in  '  Imitatio  cancriz&ns ' ;  or,  'Per 
recte  et  retro ' — half  running  one  way,  and  half 
the  other ;  or,  by  single  or  double  Augmentation, 
in  notes  twice,  or  four  times,  as  long  as  those  in 
the  original ;  or  by  Diminution,  in  notes  half  the 
length.  Or,  he  may  introduce  a  new  Counter* 
Subject,  or  even  a  Canto  fermo.  In  short,  he 
may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  any  way  most  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  provided  only  that  he  never 
forgets  his  Subject.  The  only  thing  to  be  de- 
sired is,  that  the  Artifices  should  be  well  chosen: 
not  only  suggested  by  the  Subject,  but  in  close 
accordance  with  its  character  and  meaning.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  introduce  too  many  De- 
vices ;  and  the  Fugue  then  becomes  a  mere 
dry  exhibition  of  learning  and  ingenuity.  But 
the  Great  Masters  never  fall  into  this  error. 
Being  themselves  intensely  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  work,  they  never  fail  to  interest  the 
listener.  Among  the  most  elaborate  Fugues  on 
record  are  those  in  Sebastian  Bach's  'Art  of 
Fugue,'  in  which  the  Subject  given  on  page  136 
is  treated  with  truly  marvellous  ingenuity  and 
erudition.  Yet,  even  these  are  in  some  respects 
surpassed  by  the  '  Et  vitam  venturi,'  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  Chembini's  Credo,  Alia  Cap* 
pdla,  for  eight  Voioes,  in  Double  Choir,  with 
a  Thorough-Bass.  The  Subject  (quoted  on  page 
136)  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  five  distinct 
Counter-Subjects,  three  of  which  enter  simul- 
taneously with  the  Subject  itself;  the  First  after 
a  Minim-rest;  the  Second  after  three  Minims; 
the  Third  after  two  ban  :  the  Subject  itself  oc* 
cupying  three  bars  and  one  note  of  Alia  Bret* 
Time.  It  may  therefore  justly  be  called  a  Quad- 
ruple Fugue.  The  tworemainingCounter-Subjects 
enter  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  bars,  respectively; 
and,  because  the  first  proposal  of  the  Subject 
comes  to  an  end  before  their  appearance,  Cheru- 
bint,  though  giving  them  the  title  of  Counter- 
Subjects,  does  not  number  them,  as  he  did  the 
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tint  three,  but  calls  one  V autre,  and  the  other  U 
nouvtau  contre-*ujet.  The  A  rtifica  begin  at  the 
fourth  bar,  with  an  Imitation  of  the  Third 
Counter-Subject  in  the  Uniron,  and  continue 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  Fugue,  which  em- 
bodies 243  bare  of  the  finest  contrapuntal  writing 
to  be  found  within  the  entire  range  of  modern 
Music. 

When  the  capabilities  of  the  Subject  have 
lemonstrated,  and  its  various  Counter-Sub- 
jects discussed,  it  is  time  to  bind  the  various 
member*  of  the  Fugue  more  closely  together,  in 
the  fonn  of  a  Stretto1  (Lat.  Restrictio;  Ital. 
Stretto,  Re*trttto ;  Germ.  EngfUhrung ;  Ft.  Rap- 
prochement), or  passage  in  which  the  Subject, 
Answer,  and  Counter-Subjects,  are  woven  to- 
gether, as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  bind  the 
whole  into  a  knot.  Aptitude  for  the  formation 
of  an  artful  Stretto  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able qualities  in  a  good  Fugal  Subject.  Some 
Subjects  will  weave  together,  with  marvellous 
ductility,  at  several  different  distances.  Others 
can  with  difficulty  be  tortured  into  any  kind  of 
Stretto  at  all.  Sebastian  Bach's  power  of  inter- 
twining his  Subject  and  Counter-Subjects  seems 
little  short  of  miraculous.  The  first  Fugue  of 
the  XLVIII,  in  C  major,  contains  seven  distinct 
Stretti,  all  differently  treated,  and  all  remark- 
able for  the  closeness  of  their  involutions.  Yet, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Subject  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  capable  of  any  very  extra- 
ordinary treatment.  The  secret  lies  rather  in 
Bach's  power  over  it.  He  just  chose  a  few  simple 
Intervals,  which  would  work  well  together;  and, 
this  done,  his  Subject  became  his  slave.  Almost 
all  other  Fugues  contain  a  certain  number  of 
Episodes ;  but  here  there  is  no  Episode  at  all : 
not  one  single  bar  in  which  the  Subject,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  does  not  appear.  Yet,  one  never 
tires  of  it.  for  a  moment ;  though,  as  the  Answer 
is  in  Keal  Fugue,  it  presents  no  change  at  all, 
except  that  of  Key,  at  any  of  its  numerous  re- 
currences. Some  wonderfully  close  Stretti  will 
also  be  found  in  Bach's  '  Art  of  Fugue* ;  in 
Handel's  'Amen  Chorus';  in  Cherubini's  'Et 
vitam,'  already  described  ;  in  the  '  Et  vitam '  of 
Sarti's  '  Credo,'  for  eight  Voices,  in  D ;  and  in 
many  other  great  Choral  Fugues  by  Masters  of 
the  18th  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th, 
including  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr.  Some  of 
these  Stretti  are  found  on  a  Dominant,  and 
some  on  a  Tonic  Pedal.  In  all,  the  Subject  is 
made  the  principal  feature  in  the  contrapuntal 
labyrinth.  The  following  example,  from  the 
'  Gloria'  of  Purcell's  English  'Jubilate,'  composed 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694,  is  exceptionally  in- 
teresting In  the  firxt  place,  it  introduces  a 
new  Subject — a  not  uncommon  custom  with 
the  earlier  Fuguists,  when  new  words  were  to 
be  treated — and,  without  pausing  to  develop 
its  powers  by  the  usual  process  of  Repercus- 
sion, presents  it  in  Stretto  at  once.  Secondly, 
it  gives  the  Answer,  by  Inversion,  with  such 
easy  grace,  thai  one  forgets  all  about  its  inge- 
nuity, though  it  really  blends  the  learning  of 
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Polyphony  with  the  symmetry  of  modern  Form 
in  a  way  which  ought  to  make  us  very  proud  of 
our  great  Master,  and  the  School  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament.  For,  when  Purcell's 
*Te  Deum'  and  -  Jubilate'  were  written,  Se- 
batttian  Bach  was  just  nine  years  old. 

Subject.  Inrertion. 


With  the  Stretto  or  Organ-Point  the  Fugue 
is  generally  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and,  in  many 
examples,  by  means  of  a  Plagal  Cadence. 

Having  now  traced  the  course  of  a  fully  de- 
veloped modern  Tonal  Fugue,  from  its  Exposi- 
tion to  its  final  Chord,  it  remains  only  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  some  well-recognioed  ex- 
ceptions to  the  geneial  form. 

We  have  said  that  the  modern  Fugue  sprang 
into  existence  through  the  recognition  of  its 
Tonal  Answer,  as  an  inevitable  necessity.  Yet 
there  are  Subjects — and  very  good  ones  too — 
which,  admitting  of  no  natural  Tonal  Answer 
at  all,  must  necessarily  be  treated  in  Real  Fugue: 
not  the  old  Real  Fugue,  formed  upon  a  few  slow 
notes  treated  in  close  Imitation  ;  but,  a  form  of 
Composition  corresponding  with  the  modern  Tonal 
Fugue  in  every  respect  except  its  Tonality.  Such 
a  case  is  Mendelssohn's  Fugue  in  E  minor  (op.  35, 
no.  1),  in  which  the  Answer  is  the  Subject  ex- 
actly a  fifth  higher. 

Subject.       ^_  ttarejfo:  fs*_ 


Again,  a  Fugue  is  sometimes  written  upon,  or 
combined  with,  a  Canto  fermo ;  and  the  result  ing 
conditions  very  nearly  resemble  those  prevailing 
on  board  a  Flag-Ship  in  the  British  Navy ;  the 
functions  of  the  Subject  being  typified  by  thoxe 
of  the  Captain,  who  commands  the  ship,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Canto  fermo,  by  those  of  the 
Admiral,  who  commands  the  Captain.  Some- 
times tl»e  Subject  is  made  to  resemble  the 
Canto  fermo  very  closely  only  in  notes  of  shorter 
duration ;  sometimes  it  is  so  constructed  as  to 
move  in  Double  Counterpoint  against  it.  In 
neither  case  is  it  always  ea*y  to  determine  which 
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is  the  real  Subject;  bnt  attention  to  the  Expo-  } 
sition  will  generally  decide  the  point.  Should  i 
the  Canto  fcrnio  pau  through  a  regular  Expo- 
sition, in  the  alternate  aspects  of  Dux  and 
Comes,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  true 
Subject,  and  the  ostensible  Subject  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  principal  Counter-Subject.  Should 
any  other  Theme  than  the  Canto  fermo  pass 
through  a  more  or  less  regular  Exposition,  that 
Theme  is  the  true  Subject,  and  the  Canto  fermo 
merely  an  adjunct.  Examples  of  the  first  method 
are  comparatively  rare  in  Music  later  than  the 
17th  century.  Instances  of  the  second  will  be 
found  in  Handel's  '  Utrecht  To  Deum  and  Ju- 
bilate,* 'Hallelujah  Chorus,'  'The  home  and  his 
rider,'  Funeral,  and  Foundling  Anthems;  and 
in  J.  S.  Bach's  '  Choral  Vorspiele.* 

Other  exceptional  forms  are  found  in  the '  Fugue 
of  Imitation,  in  which  the  Answer  is  neither  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  Subject,  nor  necessarily 
confined  to  Imitation  in  any  particular  Interval ; 
the  Fughetta,  or  Little  Fugue,  which  terminates 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition  ;  and  the  Fugato, 
or  Pezzo  Fugato,  which  is  not  really  a  Fugue, 
but  only  a  piece  written  in  the  style  of  one. 
But  these  forms  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  need  a  detailed  description.  [W.S.R.] 

TONALITY  is  the  element  of  key,  which  in 
modern  music  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Upon  the  clearness  of  its  definition  the  existence 
of  instrumental  music  in  harmonic  forms  of  the 
Sonata  order  depends.  It  is  defined  by  the  con- 
sistent maintenance  for  appreciable  periods  of 
harmonies,  or  passages  of  melody,  which  are 
characteristic  of  individual  keys.  Unless  the 
tonality  is  made  intelligible,  a  work  which  has 
no  words  becomes  obscure.  Thus  in  the  binary 
Or  duplex  form  of  movement  the  earlier  portion 
most  have  the  tonality  of  the  principal  key  well 
defined ;  in  the  portion  which  follows  and  sup- 
plies the  contrast  of  a  new  and  complementary 
key.  the  tonality  of  that  key,  whether  dominant  or 
mediant  or  other  relative,  must  be  equally  elear. 
In  the  development  portion  of  the  movement 
various  keys  succeed  each  other  more  freely, 
but  it  is  RtUl  important  that  each  change  shall 
be  tonally  comprehensible,  and  that  chords  be- 
longing to  distinct  keys  shall  not  be  so  recklessly 
mixed  up  together  as  to  be  undecipherable  by 
any  process  of  analysis— while  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  movement  the  principal  key  again 
requires  to  be  clearly  insisted  on,  especially  at 
the  conclusion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
clearest  and  most  umnistakeable  impression  of 
the  tonality ;  and  this  is  commonly  done  at  most 
important  points  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  and 
clearest  successions  of  harmony.  Chords  which 
are  derived  from  such  roots  as  dominant,  sub- 
dominant,  and  tonic,  define  the  tonality  most 
obviously  and  certainly ;  and  popular  dance- 
tones,  of  all  times,  have  been  generally  based 
upon  successions  of  such  harmonies.  In  works 
which  are  developed  upon  a  larger  scale  a  much 
greater  variety  of  chords  is  used,  and  even  chords 
belonging  to  closely  related  keys  are  commonly 
interlaced  without  producing  obscurity,  or  weak- 


ening the  structural  outlines  of  the  work ;  but 
if  chords  are  closely  mixed  up  together  without 
system,  whose  roots  are  only  referable  to  keys 
which  are  remote  from  one  another,  the  result  is 
to  make  the  abstract  form  of  the  passage  unin- 
telligible. In  dramatic  music,  or  such  music 
as  depends  for  its  coherence  upon  words,  the 
Uwb  which  apply  to  pure  instrumental  music 
are  frequently  violated  without  ill  effects,  inas- 
much as  the  form  of  art  then  depends  upon 
different  conditions,  and  the  text  may  olten 
successfully  supply  the  solution  for  a  passage 
which  in  pure  instrumental  music  would  be 
unintelligible.  [C.HH.P.] 

TONE,  in  the  sense  of  Quality,  the  French 
timbre,  is  distinguished  as  harsh,  mild,  thin, 
full,  hollow,  round,  nasal,  metallic  or  woody ; 
and  most  persons  agree  in  assigning  these  epithets 
to  varieties  of  tone  as  usually  heard.  No  valid 
reason  was  forthcoming  for  the  cause  of  these 
varieties  until  Helinholtz.  in  '  Die  Lehre  der 
Tonempfindungen,'  settled  its  physical  basis,  de- 
monstrating and  explaining  it  by  his  theory  of 
tone  sensations.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
great  work  the  why  and  wherefore  of  differences 
of  quality  may  be  learned  by  all  enquirers, 
without  any  preliminary  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  as  there  are  admirable  translations 
of  HelmholU's  great  work,  in  French  by  M. 
Gueroult,  and  in  English  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
subject  will  find  no  insurmountable  hindrance 
to  doing  so. 

If,  as  Helmholts  points  out,  the  same  note  is 
sounded  successively  on  a  pianoforte,  a  violin, 
clarinet,  oboe  or  trumpet,  or  by  the  human  voice, 
though  the  pitch  be  the  same  and  the  force  equal, 
the  musical  tone  of  each  is  different  and  may  be 
at  once  recognised  without  seeing  the  instrument 
or  singer.  These  varieties  of  quality  are  infi- 
nitely numerous,  and  we  can  easily  distinguish 
one  voice  from  another  in  singing  or  speaking 
even  by  memory,  at  distances  of  time  and  space  ; 
and  by  the  delicate  shades  of  quality  in  vowel 
tone  we  perceive  that  each  individual  is  furnished 
with  a  distinct  vocal  instrument.  This  infinite 
gradation  of  tone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  simple 
tones  are  very  rarely  heard,  but  that  in  nearly 
every  musical  sound,  though  accepted  by  the  ear 
as  one  note,  several  notes  are  really  heard  in 
combination,  and  it  is  the  different  relative 
numbers  and  intensities  of  the  notes  combined 
that  cause  the  sensation  of  different  quality.  In 
the  analysis  of  the  combination  the  lowest  tone 
is  called  the  *  Prime '  or  '  Fundamental,'  and 
the  higher  ones,  the  '  Upper  Partials.' 1  The 
running  off  into  upper  partial  tones  is  to  be 
attributed,  as  Mr.  Hermann  Smith  discovered, 
to  the  energy  with  which  the  sounding  medium, 
whatever  it  may  be.  is  agitated.  The  vEolian 
Harp  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  influence  of 
varying  energy.  In  it  several  strings  are  tuned 
to  one  pitch,  but  they  are  not  equally  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  hear  lower  or  higher  note*  in  com- 
binations of  concord  or  dissonance,  as  the  strings 
vibrate  in  longer  or  shorter  sections  due  to  the 
less  or  greater  power  of  the  wind,  and  its  point 
of  impact  on  the  string.1    The  pulsations  known 
as  Beats,  which  may  be  heard  by  touching  and 
holding  down  almost  any  key  of  a  pianoforte 
not  recently  tuned,  affect  the  ear  by  their  fre- 
quency.   If  unapparent  or  nearly  so,  HelmholU 
characterises  the  Bound  as  'continuous,'  if  per- 
ceptibly apparent  as  '  discontinuous.'  and  while 
continuity  is  harmonious  and  gratifies  the  ear, 
discontinuity  is  discordant  and  more  or  less 
pains  the  ear  according  to  the  frequency  of  the 
disconnection.  Now  the  prime  and  upper  partial* 
which  in  strings,  narrow  tubes,  reeds  and  the 
human  voice  form  a  musical  note,  proceed  in  a 
regular  succession,  the  Arithmetical  Progression 
of  i,  a.  3,  4,  5.  6.  eto.    This  succession  may  also 
be  expressed  in  ratios  which  show  by  fractions 
the  vibrating  divisions  of  the  string.  We  express 
the  same  succession  by  UniBon,  Octave,  Twelfth, 
Double  Octave,  etc.    Up  to  8,  which  is  the 
Third  Octave  from  the  Prime  or  Fundamental, 
the  successive  combination  of  these  increasing 
divisions  of  the  string  (or  of  the  air  column)  is 
sufficiently  continuous  or  free  from  prominent 
beats  to  satisfy  the  ear  as  harmonious,  but  that 
point  passed,  the  greater  frequency  of  beats 
caused  by  the  increasing  nearness  of  the  suc- 
cessive partials  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation 
which  ib  extreme  when  a  string  vibrating  in  1 2 
sections  and  another  vibrating  in  13,  are  sound- 
ing together.    The  reader  must  take  for  granted 
that  for  simple  tones  the  particles  vibrate  like 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum.    For  compound  tones 
the  form  of  the  vibration  is  very  different.  The 
l>articular  form  in  any  case  depends  upon  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  partials  or  simple 
tones  of  which  it  is  compounded,  and  produces 
the  effect  called  quality  of  tone.f   There  is 
another  circumstance  called  *  phase,'  depending 
upon  the  points  of  their  vibrations  in  which 
two  partial*  coincide,  when  compounded;  this 
alters  the  form  of  vibration  in  the  compound 
tone,  but  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  its 
quality. 

We  have  so  far  touched  upon  the  voice,  and 
those  instruments  of  strings,  reeds,  and  narrow 
pipes  which  may  have  a  regular  series  of  harmonic 
proper  tones ;  there  are  however  irregular  causes 
of  musical  or  partially  musical  sound  with  inhar- 
monic proper  tones,  not  following  an  arithmetical 
order  of  succession :  nmong  these  are  wide  pipes, 
stretched  membranes  (as  drums),  plates  (as 
gongs),  elastic  rods  (as  tuning-forks),  and  the 
various  metal  and  wooden  harmonicas.  The  use 
of  nearly  all  these  varieties  is  in  consequence 
much  restricted  in  our  modern  European  music. 
As  to  Resonance,  any  elastio  body  fastened  so  as 
to  be  permitted  to  vibrate  will  have  its  own 
proper  tones,  and  will  respond  sympathetically  to 
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the  influence  of  other  periodic  vibrations,  as  may 
be  commonly  observed  with  violins,  pianofortes, 
harps,  and  other  stringed  instruments,  where 
the  comparatively  faint  sound  of  the  strings  is 
materially  reinforced  by  the  responsive  sound- 
board. 

In  many  wind  instruments  the  phenomena  of 
Harmonics  become  of  the  first  importance.  In 
these  they  are  caused  by  increase  of  pressure  or 
force  of  blowing;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  as  each 
higher  note  is  gained  by  the  rejection  of  a  lower 
factor  of  sound,  the  quality  of  each  note  changes 
and  gains  in  brilliancy  as  it  ascends  in  pitch.  In 
stringed  instruments  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  the 
vibrating  string  gently  with  the  finger,  to  damp 
all  those  simple  vibrations  which  have  segmental 
curves  or  loops  at  the  point  touched;  while^at 
the  apparent  resting-places  from  vibration  which 
are  called  nodes,  the  simple  vibrations  meeting 
there  continue  to  sound  with  undiminished  loud- 
ness. The  quality  is  changed  from  the  full  sound- 
ing note ;  the  vibrating  complex  being  simpler, 
sounds  sweeter  and  purer,  until  in  the  very 
highest  harmonics  the  difference  to  the  ear  be- 
tween string  and  wind  seems  almost  lost.  The 
greater  consistency  of  metal  assists  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  state  of  vibrating  motion  once  assumed, 
and  from  this  what  we  characterise  as  metallic 
tone  is  the  comparatively  steady  lasting  of  the 
high  upper  partial  tones,  but  with  the  possible 
fault  of  becoming  tinkling.  In  the  less  elastio 
mass  of  wood,  the  upper  partials  rapidly  die 
away.  Unless  this  decrease  be  too  rapid  the  ear 
delights  in  the  greater  prominence  gained  for  the 
prime  and  its  nearer  upper  partials.  If  too  rapid 
we  characterise  the  tone  as  woody. 

In  the  Pianoforte  we  meet  with  the  readiest 
application  of  the  terms  'metallic '  and  '  woody.' 
Modern  pianos,  where  the  framing  which  holds 
the  strings  and  bears  their  draught  is  of  iron, 
frequently  have  a  '  metallic '  tone  from  the  higher 
elasticity  of  the  framing,  which  being  metal  does 
not  allow  the  high  upper  partials  of  the  string 
to  die  away  bo  soon  as  they  did  in  the  older 
pianos  of  iron  and  wood  or  of  wood  alone,  the 
inferior  elasticity  of  which  permitted  them  to 
become  extinct  sooner  and  the  string  to  pass 
more  quickly  into  longer  segments  of  vibration. 
The  extreme  influence  of  metal  may  be  to  main- 
tain a  ■  ringing '  or  even  a  '  tinkling '  tone  ;  from 
the  wood  we  get  a  'dull'  or  'woody'  quality. 
There  are  however  other  conditionB  to  be  pre- 
sently referred  to.  To  show  the  strength  of  the 
octave  harmonic  in  a  good  pianoforte  you  will 
rarely  find  the  tuner  adjust  the  pitch  note  C  (a) 
to  its  corresponding  tuning-fork.  He  prefers  the 
middleC  (6)  an  octave  lower,  because  its  first  upper 
partial  (c)  beats,  for  a  certain  Bpace  of  time, 
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distinctly  with  the  fork  than  the  fundamental  with 
which  it  is  in  unison.  The  scheme  of  strengthening 
the  octave  harmonic  by  an  additional  octave  string 
j  is  certainly  a  work  of  supererogation  1  But 
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very  important  factor  in  pianoforte  tone  is  the 
hammer,  both  in  its  covering  and  in  its  striking 
place  against  the  string.  Helmholts  shows  that 
a  soft  hammer  causes  softer  or  rounder  tone  be* 
cause  the  greater  continuity  of  contact  of  the 
■  soft  material  damps  the  very  high  upper  partial*, 
while  the  less  continuity  of  contact  of  a  hard- 
surfaced  hammer  allows  small  sections  of  the  string 
to  sound  on.  Strength  of  blow  causes  loudness  by 
increasing  the  amplitude  or  greater  vibrating  ex- 
cursion of  the  string,  while  it  also  expends  more 
energy  and  increases  the  number  of  upper  partial  s 
in  the  tone.  Weakness  of  blow  is,  of  course,  of 
reverse  influence.  The  striking-place,  or  point 
of  contact  of  hammer  and  string,  affects  the  tone 
variously.  Experience  teaches  that  it  should  be 
upon  a  nodal  point,  although  many  pianoforte 
makers  neglect  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
striking  line,  to  the  detriment  of  purity  of  tone. 
If  the  string  could  be  struck  exactly  at  the  half 
of  its  length  between  the  bridges,  a  kind  of 
clarinet  tone  o  great  beauty  would  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  striking  very  near  the 
wrestplank  bridge,  and  thus  favouring  the  very 
high  partials  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  ones, 
an  approximation  to  the  oboe  tone  would  be 
gained.  The  so-called  'Lute'  stop,  in  the 
harpsichord,  is  a  practical  illustration  of  this 
change  of  quality.  The  best  fundamental  tone 
in  combination  with  the  best  sounding  partials 
is  obtained  at  the  eighth  of  the  string ;  at  the 
ninth  the  tone  hardens  by  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  prime,  which  is  proved  by  the  ham- 
mer requiring  more  'toning'  or  softening.  The 
high  upper  partials  continue  to  come  into  greater 
prominence  as  we  ascend  to  the  tenth  and  higher, 
for  which  reason,  to  get  brighter  trebles,  piano- 
forte makers  have  adopted  the  device  of  bringing 
the  striking-place  inwards  as  they  ascend,  with 
a  loss  of  equality  of  tone.  In  the  old  keyboard  in- 
struments which  preceded  the  pianoforte,  and 
indeed  in  the  early  pianofortes,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  accuracy  of  striking-place.  In  Harpsi- 
chords and  spinets  the  strings  were  usually 
touched  somewhere  between  the  half  and  the 
tenth  of  the  length;  but  the  small  diameter 
of  the  strings  favoured  the  due  formation  of 
agreeable  upper  partial**.1 

The  framing  and  weight  of  stringing  have  much 
to  do  with  the  bars  attached  to  the  under  side  of 
the  belly  or  soundboard  of  a  pianoforte.  These 
bars  cross  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  Spruce 
Fir  of  which  the  belly  is  made,  and  promote  the 
elasticity  of  this  most  important  tone  reinforcer. 
Without  the  Resonance  table  the  strings  would 
offer  scarcely  any  sound,  and  without  the 
elasticity  gained  by  the  bars  their  high  upper 
partials  would  be  imperfectly  reflected,  or  im- 
mediately lost.  The  hard  wood  bridge  carries 
the  complete  pulsations  of  the  strings  to  the 
soundboard  by  alternating  greater  and  less  pres- 
sures.   On  the  whole  no  other  musical  instru- 
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ment  is  capable  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
tone  qualities  of  the  pianoforte,  as  various  as  the 
wonderfully  nervous  touch  of  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  of  the  player,  which  differs  in  every  in- 
dividual so  that  no  two  persons  produce  quite  the 
same  tone  from  the  pianoforte  unless  they  may 
be  said  to  agree  in  the  bad  tone  obtained  by  in- 
elastio  thumping. 

We  can  compare,  although  remotely,  the 
violin  with  the  pianoforte  in  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  tone-production,  but  in  many 
respects  these  instruments  are  very  different. 
For  instance,  in  the  tone-production,  the  string 
clings  to  the  bow  until  it  is  suddenly  detached, 
when  it  rebounds  and  is  caught  by  the  bow  a<rain. 
Thus  a  peculiar  vibrational  form  ensues,  in  which, 
according  to  Helmholts,  the  prime  or  fundamental 
tone  is  stronger  than  in  the  pianoforte,  while  the 
first  upper  partials  are  comparatively  weak.  The 
sixth  to  the  tenth  are  much  stronger,  which  gives 
the  bowed  instruments  their  cutting  character — 
the  'scolding  violins,'  as  old  Thomas  Mace 
called  them  when  they  were  beginning  to  super- 
sede the  viols  and  lutes.  Any  scratching  of  the 
bow  is  immediately  shown  by  sudden  jumps  or 
displacements  of  the  compound  figure  of  vibration. 
The  form  of  this  figure  is  however  tolerably  in- 
dependent of  the  place  of  bowing,  usually  at 
about  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the  string.  The 
quality  becomes  somewhat  duller  as  we  approach 
the  fingerboard,  and  brighter  as  we  approach  the 
bridge,  at  least  for  forte  passages.  We  have  re- 
semblances to  the  pianoforte  in  the  pressure  of 
stopping  in  the  violin  by  the  finger,  in  the  piano- 
forte by  a  firm  wrestplank  bearing ;  by  this  power 
the  production  and  continuity  of  the  upper  par- 
tials iB  as-tinted  and  maintained.  The  '  bass  bar* 
in  the  violin  answers  to  the  more  complex  barring 
of  the  piano,  by  screwing  the  belly  up  to  the 
required  pitch  of  elasticity  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  upper  partials.  Lastly,  the  bowing 
has  some  analogy  to  the  touch  of  the  pianoforte 
player;  in  that  quality  of  individuality  which 
extinguishes  or  subordinates  the  mechanical  in 
performance. 

Recent  researches  have  proved  that  the  orches- 
tral division  of  wood  and  brass  in  wind  instruments 
is  nominal,  or  nearly  nominal,  only.  The  material 
affects  the  tone  of  those  instruments  by  the 
rigidity  or  elasticity  which  it  offers  for  enclosing 
columns  of  air.  The  cause  of  the  difference 
of  the  quality  of  tone  is  the  shape  of  the  air 
column  as  it  approximates  to  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  form,  and  is  wide  or  narrow  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proper  tones  ;  the  upper  partials  as 
determining  the  quality,  and  in  combinations  as 
harmonics.  The  production  of  the  tone — whether 
by  double  reed  (as  in  the  oboe),  by  single  reed 
(as  in  the  clarinet),  or  by  embouchure  (as  in  the 
flute);  the  hypothetical  air  reed  in  flue  organ 
pipes,  and  the  action  of  the  lips  as  vibrating 
membranes  in  the  cupped  mouthpieces  of  horns, 
trumpets,  trombones,  etc. — has  its  place  in  the 
determination  of  quality;  so  much  so,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  colour  of  tone  in  the  orchestra,  clarinets 
and  oboes  have  not  been  improved,  as  the  flute 
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has  been,  lest  their  distinctive  qualities  of  tone 
should  he  destroyed.  But  orchestral  qualities, 
considered  as  a  whole,  do  slowly  change.  It 
would  not  now  be  possible  to  restore  the  orches- 
tral colouring  of  Handel  or  Bach. 

The  mo*t  strident  reed-tone  is  heard  in  the 
harmonium.  In  that  variety  called  the  American 
organ,  the  force  of  the  high  upper  partial*  en- 
gendered by  the  action  of  the  reed,  is  qualified 
by  altering  its  position  and  form.  It  is  impossible 
in  a  dictionary  article  to  carry  out  the  discussion 
of  various  qualities  of  tone,  even  as  far  as  the 
subject  is  already  known ;  the  writer  can  only 
refer  the  inquirer  to  the  best  existing  sources  of 
our  knowledge  :  to  the  great  work  of  HulmholU 
already  referred  to — especially  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
translation,  winch  contains  appendices  of  great 
importance ;  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Stone  and 
M.  Mahillon  on  wind  instruments;  to  Mr.  Walter 
Broadwood's  translation  of  an  essay  by  Theobald 
Bochm,  on  the  flute,  and  to  some  interesting 
articles  'In  the  Organ  and  in  the  Orchestra,' 
written  by  Mr.  Hermann  Smith,  and  published  in 
'Musical  Opinion.'  The  writer  can  only  lay  claim 
to  independent  investigation  as  regards  the  piano- 
forte and  its  congeners.  [See  Timbhk.]  [Ajj.H.] 

TONES  or  TUNES,  GREGORIAN.  The 
most  typical  examples  of  the  Church  Modes, 
which  are  described  at  p.  3406  of  vol.  ii,  [See 
also  Gekqohian  Tones,  in  Appendix.]  [G.] 

TONIC  SOL-FA  is  the  name  of  a  method  of 
teaching  singing  which  has  become  popular  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  the 
method  now  most  generally  used  in  primary 
schools,  and  is  adopted  widely  for  the  training 
of  popular  choirs.  Its  leading  principle  is  that 
of  'key  relationship'  (expressed  in  the  word 
'Tonic'),  and  it  enforces  this  by  the  use  of  the 
ancient  sound-names,  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  as  visible, 
as  well  as  oral,  symbols.  These  names  are  first 
put  before  a  class  of  beginners  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  picture  of  the  scale,  called  a  '  Modulator.' 
For  simplicity's  sake  they  are  spelt  English-wise, 
and  ei  is  called  ic  to  avoid  having  two  names 
with  the  same  initial  letter.  In  the  first  lessons 
the  teacher  practises  the  cUbs  in  the  singing 
of  the  sounds  as  ho  points  to  the  name  of  each, 
first  taking  the  do,  me,  toh,  of  the  common  chord, 
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making  his  pupils  feel  the  special  character  of 
each  sound,  its  distinguishing  melodic  effect,  and 
afterwards  training  them  to  recognise  the  inter- 
mediate sounds  in  the  same  way.  It  is  on 
this  *  feeling'  of  the  different  character  of  each 

sound,  the  difference  due 
to  its  place  in  the  scale, 
that  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid.  When  the  pupil 
has  caught  the  percep- 
tion of  tliese  differences, 
and  has  learnt  to  as- 
sociate the  difference  of 
the  feeling  with  the  dif- 
ference of  the  name,  he 
has  grasped,  in  its  essen- 
tial principle,  the  secret 
of  singing  at  sight. — The 
central  column  only  of  the 
modulator  is  used  at  fir*t. 
The  lateral  columns  are 
for  teaching  and  ex- 
plaining change  of  key. 
The  fe,  *,  etc.  represent 
the  occasionally  used 
'chromatic*  sounds,  i.e. 
'  flats '  and  '  sharps '  not 
involving  modulation  in- 
to a  new  key.  The 
names  of  the  sounds  are 
so  placed  on  the  modu- 
lator as  to  show,  accur- 
ately, the  true  positions  of  the  sounds  in 
the  natural  (untempered)  scale.  When  the  class 
can,  with  some  readiness,  Bing  the  sounds  as 
the  teacher  points  to  them  on  the  moduli* tor, 
they  are  introduced  to  exercises  printed  in 
a  notation  formed  out  of  the  initials  of  the 
scale-names ;  d  standing  for  doh,  r  for  ray, 
etc.  The  duration  of  each  sound  is  indicated 
by  the  linear  space  it  occupies,  each  line  of 
print  being  spaced  out  into  divisions  by  bars 
and  dots.  A  'rest'  is  shown  by  a  blank 
Bjiace,  the  prolongation  of  a  sound  by  a  line 
( — )  occupying  the  space.  Sounds  in  upper 
and  lower  octaves  are  distinguished-  by  small 
figures:  thus,  d',  rl,  etc.  signify  an  upper  oc- 
tave ;  d,  r,  etc.  a  lower.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  vocal  score  : — 
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The  method  Is,  it  will  be  seen,  identical 
in  principle  with  the  old  system  known  by 
the  name  of  the  'Moveable  Do,'  and  the 
notation  is  only  so  far  new  in  that  symbols  are 
written  down  which  have  been  used,  orally, 
for  some  eight  centuries.  The  syllables  at- 
tributed to  Guido,  circa  1024  [see  Hexachord], 
were  a  notation,  not  of  absolute  pitch,  but  of 
tonic  relation;  his  ut,  re,  mi,  etc.,  meaning 
sometimes 


and  so  on,  according  as  the  tonic  changed  its 
pitch;  and  this  ancient  use  of  the  syllables  to 
represent,  not  fixed  sounds,  but  the  sounds  of 
the  scale,  has  been  always  of  the  greatest  service 
in  helping  the  singer,  by  association  of  name 
with  melodic  effect,  to  imagine  the  sound. 
The  modern  innovation  of  a  '  fixed  Do '  is  one 
of  the  many  symptoms  (and  effects)  of  the 
domination  of  instruments  over  voices  in  the 
world  of  modern  music.1 

Tbe  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  indeed,  though 
spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  is  really  a  reversion  to 
ancient  practice,  to  a  principle  many  centuries 
old.  Its  novelty  of  aBpect,  which  is  undeniable, 
results  from  its  making  this  principle  more 
prominent,  by  giving  it  visual,  as  well  as  oral, 
expression ;  that  is,  by  using  the  old  sound- 
names  as  written  symbols.  Those  who  follow 
the  old  Italian  and  old  English  practice  of  the 

»  Sir  John  Henehel  *ald  In  1«C*  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
art.  'Muilcal  SceleO— '  I  adhere  throughout  to  the  Rood  old  lyttem  of 
r-pr<-wntlu«  b7  Do.  Be.  Ml.  Fa,  etc..  the  Kale  of  natural  note*  ■'•  amp 
krg  whatever,  taking  Vo  for  the  key-note,  whatever  that  may  be.  tu 
oppotttlou  to  the  practice  lately  Introduced  »nd  «oon  I  hope  to  be 
exploded)  of  taking  Oo  to  represent  one  fixed  tone  C.-the  greatest 
,  »t«p.  In  ray  opinion,  e»er  taken  In  teaching  muak.  or  any 


'Moveable  Do' are,  in  effect,  Tonic  Sol-faists. 
The  question  of  notation  ia  a  distinct  one,  ami 
turns  on  consideration*  of  practical  convenience. 
The  argument  for  adhering  to  the  old  tonic  use 
of  the  syllables  rests  broadly  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  same  thing  should  be  called  by  the  »ame 
name ;  that,  for  example,  if 


-&-TS- 


is  to  bo  called  do,  do.  re  |  ti,  do,  re,  it  is  not 
reasonable  that 


the  essential  effect  of  which  on  the  ear  is  the 
same — for  the  tune  is  the  same,  and  the  tune  is 
all  that  the  ear  feels  and  remembers — should  be 
called  by  another  set  of  names,  *i,  *t,  do  |  la,  si, 
do.  And,  conversely,  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
if,  for  example,  in  the  passage 


■   1 

4-- 

■ — 1 

?EE  — 

the  last  two  sounds  are  called  do,  la, — tbe  same 
sounds  should  be  also  called  do,  la,  in  the  passage 

i 


where  they  sound  wholly  different ;  the  identity 
of  pitch  being  as  nothing  compaied  to  the  change 
of  melodic  effect — a  change,  in  this  case,  from  the 
plaintive  to  the  joyous.  It  is  on  this  perception 
of  the  'mental  effect'  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale 
that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  teacher  relies  as  the  means 
of  making  the  learner  remember  and  reproduce 
the  sounds.  And  it  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
novelty  of  the  system  asan  instrument  of  teaching. 
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To  make  the  beginner  feel  these  effects  for  him- 
self is  the  teacher's  first  object.  As  a  help  to 
such  perception  a  set  of  descriptive  names  are 
used  in  tbe  earliest  lessons.  The  pupil  is  told  he 
may  think  of  the  do  as  the  '  strong'  tone,  of  the 
me  as  the  '  steady*  or  'calm'  tone,  of  the  lah  as 
the  '  sad '  tone,  and  so  on ;  these  epithets  giving, 
in  a  rough  way  of  course,  some  indication  of  the 
•  mental  effect.'  When  in  this  way  the  pupil  has 
learnt  to  associate  the  names  with  the  several 
sounds,  ho  refers  the  letters  on  the  printed  page 
to  a  mental  picture  of  the  modulator,  and  though 
the  music  does  not  '  move  up  and  down,'  as  in 
the  Staff  notation,  the  syllable-initials  suggest  to 
him  the  names ;  he  sees  these  names,  mentally, 
in  their  places  on  the  scale,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  name  comes  the  remembrance  of 
the  sound. 

This  constant  insistance  on  the  scale  and 

Robinsox. 


3= 


the  ml  meaning  that  the  singer  is  to  sing  the 
sound  which  is  the  me  of  the  scale  in  which  he 
began,  but  to  call  it  lah  while  singing  it,  and 
sing  onwards  accordingly.  When  the  key 
changes  again  to  the  original  tonic  he  is  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  ds,  which  means  that  he 
is  to  sing  again  the  sound  he  has  just  sung  as 
doh,  but  to  think  of  it  and  sing  it  as  noh.  These 
indications  of  change  of  key  give  the  singer  direct 
notice  of  what,  in  the  Staff  notation,  ho  is  left 
to  find  out  inferentially  from  the  occurrence  of  a 
sharp  <>r  flat  in  one  of  the  parts,  or  by  comparing 
his  own  part  with  the  others.  To  make  these 
inferences  with  any  certainty  requires  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  music,  and  if  they  are  not 
made  with  certainty  the  *  reading '  must  be 
mere  puess-work.  Remembering  that  in  music 
of  ordinary  difficulty — say  in  Handel's  choruses 
— the  key  changes  at  an  average  every  eight 
or  ten  bars,  one  can  easily  see  what  an  advan- 
tage the  Tonic  Sol-faist  has  in  thus  being  made 
at  every  moment  sure  of  the  key  he  is  Bing- 
i rig  in.  The  method  thus  sweeps  out  of  the 
beginner's  way  various  complications  which 
would  puzzle  him  in  the  Staff  notation — '  signa- 
tures,' 'sharps  and  flats,'  varieties  of  clef.  To 
transpose,  for  instance,  the  above  chant  into  the 
key  of  F.  all  that  is  needed  is  to  write  *  Key  F ' 
in  place  of  '  Key  E  b.'  Thus  the  singer  finds  all 
keys  equally  easy.  'Accidentals'  are  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  except  in  the  comparatively 
rare  case  of  the  accidental  properly  so  called,  that 
is,  a  •chromatic'  sound,  one  not  signifying  change 
of  key.1 

These  advantages  can,  it  is  true,  be  in  part 
secured  by  a  discreet  use  of  the  *  tonic '  principle, 
-a  'moveable  do' — with  the  staff  notation.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  letter  notation  urge  that  the 


i  In  the 


of  tiia 


nothing  but  the  scale  carries  the  singer  with  i 
over  the  critical  difficulties  of  modulation.  He 
has  been  taught  to  follow  with  his  voice  the 
teacher's  pointer  as  it  moves  up  and  down  the 
modulator.  When  it  touches  toh  (see  the  modu- 
lator above)  he  sings  sob.  It  moves  to  the  doh 
on  the  same  level  to  tbe  right,  and  he  sings  the 
same  sound  to  this  new  name.  As  he  follows 
the  pointer  up  and  down  the  new  scale  he  is  soon 
taught  to  understand  that  a  new  sound  is  wanted 
to  be  the  te  of  the  new  doh,  and  thus  learns,  by  the 
'feeling'  of  the  sounds,  not  by  any  mere  ma- 
chinery of  symbols,  what  modulation  is.  When 
he  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  change  from 
scale  to  scale  on  the  modulator,  he  finds  in  the 
printed  music  a  sign  to  indicate  every  change  of 
key.  Thus  the  changes  between  tonic  and 
dominant  in  the  following  chant  are  shown  a* 
follows  (taking  the  soprano  part  only) : — 

Key  Eb.  Key  Bb. 

|T|  d':l  |  «  :— |  t:d'  |  d'  :t  |  d'  :— 1| 

f.  Key  F.4. 

|  f  :xd  |  1  :— \\T\  r  :m  |  r  :r  |  d  :— 1| 


old  notation  hampers  both  teacher  and 
with  difficulties  which  keep  the  principle  out  of 
view:  that  tbe  notes  of  the  staff  give  only  a 
fictitious  view  of  interval.  To  the  eye,  for  in- 
stance, a  major  third  (a)  looks  the  name  as  a 
minor  third  (fc) ;  which  of  the  two  is  meant  can 

(")  ('») 


only  be  determined  by  a  process  of  reasoning  on 
the  'signature.'  A  like  process  is  needed  before 
the  reader  can  settle  which  sound  of  the  scab- 
any  note  represents.  In  the  above  chant,  for 
example,  before  the  singer  can  sing  the  opening 
phrase  ho  must  know  that  the  first  sound  is  the 
toll  of  the  key.  The  staff  notation  shows  him  a 
mark  on  a  particular  line,  but  it  is  only  after  he 
has  made  certain  inferences  from  the  three  '  flats ' 
on  the  left  that  he  can  tell  where  the  sound  is  in 
the  scale.  How  much  better,  the  Sol-faists  say, 
to  let  him  know  thi*  at  once,  by  simply  printing 
the  sound  as  soft.  Why  impede  the  singer  by 
troubling  him  with  a  set  of  signs  which  add 
nothing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  music, 
and  which  are  only  wanted  when  it  is  desired  to 
indicate  absolute  pitch,  a  thing  which  the  sight- 
reader  is  not  directly  concerned  with  ? 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  a  new  notation 
is  thus  narrowed  to  a  practical  issue :  one  which 
may  be  well  left  to  be  determined  by  teachers 
themselves.  It  is  of  course  chimerical  to  suppose 
that  the  ancient  written  language  of  music  could 
be  now  'disestablished,'  but  musicians  need  not 
object  to,  they  will  rather  welcome,  any  means 
of  removing  difficulties  out  of  the  learner's  way. 
The  universal  language  of  music— and  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  universal — may  well  be  said  to  be  almost  a 
miracle  of  adaptation  to  its  varied  uses  ;  but  it  is 
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worth  observing  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence  between  the  sight-reader's  and  the  player's 
use  of  any  system  of  musical  signs.  The  player 
has  not  to  think  of  the  sounds  he  makes  before 
he  makes  them.    When  he  sees,  say,  the  symbol 

^      --  ■  its  meaning  to  him  is  not,  in  practice, 

'  imagine  such  and  such  a  sound.'  but  '  do  some- 
thing on  your  instrument  which  will  make  the 
sound.'  To  the  pianist  it  means  '  touch  a  certain 
white  key  lying  between  two  black  keys ' ;  to  the 
violoncellist,  '  put  the  middle  finger  down  on  the 
first  string.'  and  so  on.  The  player's  mental 
judgment  of  the  sound  only  comes  in  after  it  lias 
been  produced.  By  this  he  '  checks'  the  accuracy 
of  the  result.  The  singer,  on  the  contrary,  knows 
nothing  of  the  mechanical  action  of  his  own 
throat :  it  would  be  useless  to  say  to  him, '  make 
your  vocal  chords  perform  256  vibrations  in  a 
second.'  He  has  to  think  of  the  sound  first ; 
when  he  has  thought  of  it,  he  utters  it  spon- 
taneously.   The  imagination  of  the  sound  is  all 


•  ,  B'  •    ■  , 

God     be      tor  tu.  < 

-1  I.  a  y — r 

1  U-.fc=E=j 

who  cut  be  a  - 

salssl  us? 

who 

an    be      S  - 

be     a  •  gainst  u»? 

Experience  appears  to  show  that,  for  sight  read- 
ing purposes,  this  is  the  simplest  way  of  treating 
the  minor  mode.  Some  musicians  object  to  it  on 
the  ground  that,  as  in  a  minor  scale  the  lowest  (and 
highest)  sound  is  essentially  a  tonic,  in  the  sense 
that  it  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  the  do 
in  a  major  scale,  calling  it  la  seems  an  incon- 
sistency. But  this  seems  a  shadowy  objection. 
The  only  important  question  is,  what  sign,  for 
oral  and  ocular  use,  will  best  help  the  singer  to 
recognise,  by  association  with  mental  effect,  one 
sound  as  distinguished  from  another  ?  Experience 
shows  that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  plan  does  this 
effectually.  The  method  is  also  theoretically 
sound.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  simi- 
larity of  name  should  accord  with  similarity  of 
musical  effect.  Now  as  a  fact  the  scale  of  A 
minor  is  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  scale  of  C 
major  than  it  is  to  the  scale  of  A  major.  The 
identity  of  '  signature '  itself  shows  that  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  two  first-named  scales  has 
always  been  recognised.  But  a  proof  more  effec- 
tive than  any  inference  from  signs  and  names  is 
that  given  by  the  practice  of  composers  in  the 
matter  of  modulation.  The  scales  most  nearly 
related  must  evidently  be  those  between  which 
modulation  is  most  frequent ;  and  changes  be- 
tween tonic  major  and  relative  minor  (type,  C 
major  to  and  from  A  minor)  are  many  times 
more  frequent  than  the  changes  between  tonic 


in  all.  An  indication  of  absolute  pitch  only 
is  useless  to  him,  because  the  melodic  effect, 
the  only  effect  the  memory  can  recall,  depends 
not  on  absolute  but  on  relative  pitch.  Hence  a 
4  tonic '  notation,  or  a  notation  which  can  be 
used  tonieally,  can  alone  serve  his  purpose. 

An  exposition  of  the  details  of  the  method 
would  be  here  out  of  place,  but  one  or  two  points  of 
special  interest  may  be  noticed.1  One  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  minor  scale  —  a  crux  of  all  Sol-fa 
systems,  if  not  of  musical  theory  generally.  Tonic 
Sol-faists  are  taught  to  regard  a  minor  scale  as 
a  variant  of  the  relative  major,  not  of  the  tonic 
major,  and  to  sol-fa  the  sounds  accordingly.  The 
learner  is  made  to  feel  that  the  special '  minor ' 
character  results  from  the  dominance  of  the  lah, 
which  be  already  knows  as  the  plaintive  sound  of 
the  scale.  The  '  sharpened  sixth'  (reckoning  from 
the  lah),  when  it  occurs,  is  called  6a  (the  only 
wholly  new  sound-name  used  (see  the  modulator, 
above),  nnd  the  '  leading '  tone  is  called  se,  by 
analogy  with  te  (Italian  «t)  of  the  major  mode. 
Thus  the  air  is  written  and  sung  as  follows: — 


Key  lib.  Lah  it  C. 


major  and  ton ic  minor  (type.  C  major  to  and  from 
C  minor).  In  Handel's  music,  for  instance,  the 
proportion  is  some  nine  or  ten  to  one.3  If  there- 
fore the  Tonic  Sol-faist,  in  passing  from  C  major 
to  A  minor,  changed  his  doh,  he  would  be  adopt- 
ing a  new  ret  of  names  for  what  is,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  same  set  of  sounds. 

The  examples  above  given  show  the  notation 
as  applied  to  Bimple  passages  ;  the  following  will 
show  how  peculiar  or  difficult  modulations  may 
be  rendered  in  it : — 

1  The  beat  summary  account  of  thU  irrttn  for  the  musician  it 
given  In  Tonic  Sol  Fa,'  oh  of  the  'Music  Primer**  edited  bj  Dr. 
SlalnerlKotello). 

>  In  'Judet'  the  transitions  from  major  to  relative  minor,  and 
from  minor  to  relative  major,  are.  a*  reckoned  by  the  writer,  47  In 
nuruner;  the  transitions  from  major  to  lonle  minor,  and  from 
minor  to  tonle  major,  belnf  on  It  7.  The  practice  of  eeuturle*  In 
polnu  of  technical  nomenclature  cannot,  of  course,  be  reverted,  but 
It  It  plain  that  the  phrete  '  relative'  minor  li  deceptive.  The  scale 
called  A  minor'  would  be  more  reasonably  called  (as  It*  denature 
In  eff-trt  calli  It)  C  minor.  It  has  hot  been  sufficiently  noticed  that 
the  different  klikls  of  change  from  mtitor  to  major  are  used  by  com- 
posers to  produce  strikingly  different  effects.  The  change  to  rela- 
tive major  (e.g.  A  minor  to  C  major)  Is  the  ordinary  meant  of 
petting,  say.  from  the  dim  to  the  bright— from  pathetic  to  cheerful. 
But  the  change  to  tonic  msjor  (A  minor  to  A  major)  la  a  change  to 
the  Intensely  bright— to  jubilation  or  triumph.  A  good  Instance  I* 
the  beginning  of  the  great  fugue  m  'Judas,'  'We  worship  «.od'-a 
point  of  extraordinary  force.  Another  Is  the  well-known  choral 
Annie  In  '  Hose  In  Kgltlo.'  •  Dal  tuo  ttellaio  sot llu.'  where  sflrr  the 

Br>  msjor,  giving  an  eflVct  of  reposeful  serenity,  the  culminating 
effect,  the  great  burst  of  triumph  In  the  last  versa.  It  given  by  the 
change  from  O  minor  to  O  major.  Other  Instances  are  the  passage 

chen«-  to  the  tonic  major  which  begins  the  finale  of  lieethoTeu't 
C  mluor  Symphony. 
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Tbejr  Hand  be- Sort  Ood'l  throne.       tad  Mm  him  day  and 


night.  And  the  Umb  »b*U  lead  tb«m  to  foun-taln*  of  ltf-lag 


m 


Af-frlfht-ed   flod  belli  tpl-rlti  black  In  thruagj. 


la  ttu> 


»  -  by»  to 


In  the  teaching  of  Harmony  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
method  puts  forward  no  new  theory,  but  it  uses 
a  chord-nomenclature  which  makes  the  expres- 
sion of  the  facta  of  harmony  very  simple.  Each 
chord  is  represented  by  the  initial  letter,  printed 
in  capitals,  of  the  sol-fa  name  of  its  essential 
root,  thus — 


the  various  positions  of  the  same  chord  being 
distinguished  by  small  letters  appended  to  the 
capital,  thus— 


-o —  —  -r> —  —  <g> — | 


Da  or  I> 


7Sc 


8       'S  7S6 

Harmony  being  wholly  a  matter  of  relative,  not 
absolute  pitch,  a  notation  based  on  key-relation- 
ship has  obvious  advantages  as  a  means  of  indi- 
cating chord-movements.  The  learner  has  from 
the  first  been  used  to  think  and  speak  of  every 
sound  by  its  place  in  a  scale,  and  the  familiar 
symbols  m,  f.  etc.  convey  to  him  at  once  all  that 
is  expressed  by  the  generalising  terms '  mediant,' 
4  subdoininant/etc.  Another  point  in  the  method, 
as  applied  to  Harmony  teaching,  is  the  promi- 
nence given  to  training  the  ear,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  to  n  cognise  chords.  Pupils  are  taught,  in 
class,  to  observe  for  themselves  how  the  various 
consonances  and  dissonances  sound ;  and  they  are 
practised  at  naming  chords  when  sung  to  them. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  began  to  attract 
public  notice  about  the  year  1H50.  Its  great 
success  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  John  Curweu,  who  died  in 
June  1880,  after  devoting  the  best  part  of  his 
life  to  the  work  of  spreading  knowledge  of  music 
among  the  people.  Mr.  Curwen  [see  Cubwen, 
Appendix  1,  born  in  1816,  was  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  and  it  was  from  his  interest  in  school 
and  congregational  singing  that  he  was  led  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  teaching  to  sing  at  sight. 
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His  system  grew  out  of  his  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
Sol-faing  from  a  modulator  with  a  letter  nota- 
tion, which  waa  being  used  with  success  for 
teaching  children  some  forty  years  ago,  by  a 
benevolent  lady  living  at  Norwich.  He  always 
spoke  of  this  lady.  Miss  El izabeth  G  lover  (d.  1 86 7 ) , 
as  the  originator  of  the  method.  Her  rough 
idea  develo|>ed  under  his  hand  into  a  complete 
method  of  teaching.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift 
for  explaining  principles  in  a  simple  way,  and 
his  books  strike  the  reader  throughout  by  their 
strong  flavour  of  common  sense  and  incessant 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  They 
abound  with  acute  and  suggestive  hints  on  the 
art  of  teaching  :  and  nothing,  perhaps,  has  more 
contributed  to  the  great  success  of  the  method 
than  the  power  which  it  has  shown  of  making 
teachers  easily.  A  wide  system  of  examinations 
and  graduated '  certificates,'  a  college  for  training 
teachers,  and  the  direction  of  a  large  organisa- 
tion were  Mr.  Curwen's  special  work.  [See  Tome 
Sol  fa  College.]  For  some  time  the  system 
was  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  by 
musicians,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  novel  look  of 
the  printed  music,  but  the  growing  importance  of 
its  practical  results  secured  the  adhesion  of  musi- 
cians of  authority.  Helmholtz,  viewing  it  from  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  side,  remarked 
in  his  great  work  on  Sound  (1863)  on  the  value 
of  the  notation  as  '  giving  prominence  to  what  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  singer,  the 
relation  of  each  tone  to  the  tonic,'  and  described 
how  he  had  been  astonished — '  mich  in  Erstaunen 
setzen' — by  the  'certainty'  with  which  'a  class 
of  40  children,  between  8  and  12  in  a  British 
and  Foreign  school,  read  the  notes,  and  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  intonation.'1  The  critical  ob- 
jection which  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  have  to  meet 
is,  that  the  pupil  on  turning  to  the  use  of  the 
Staff  notation  has  to  learn  a  fresh  set  of  signs. 
Their  reply  to  this  is,  that  as  a  fact  two-thirds 
of  those  who  become  sight-singers  from  the  letter 
notation,  spontaneously  learn  to  read  from  the 
staff*.  They  have  learnt,  it  is  said,  '  the  thing 
music,'  something  which  is  independent  of  any 
system  of  marks  on  paper ;  and  the  transition  to 
a  set  of  new  symbols  is  a  matter  which  costs 
hardly  any  trouble.    With  their  habitual  de- 
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pendence  on  the  scale  they  have  only  to  be  told 
that  such  a  line  of  the  staff  is  doh,  and  hence 
that  the  next  two  lines  above  are  me  and  toh, 
and  they  are  at  home  on  the  staff  m  they  were 
on  the  modulator.  The  testimony  of  musicians 
and  choirmasters  confirms  this.1  Dr.  Stain er. 
for  instance,  says  (in  advocating  the  use  of  the 
method  in  schools) :  •  I  find  that  those  who  have 
»  talent  for  music  soon  master  the  Staff  notation 
after  they  have  learnt  the  Tonio  Sol-fa,  and 
become  in  time  good  musicians.  It  is  therefore 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  teaching  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  system  you  are  discouraging  the 
acquisition  (the  future  acquisition)  of  Staff  music, 
and  so  doing  a  damage  to  high  art  It  may  be 
slid,  if  the  systems  so  complement  one  another, 
Why  do  you  not  teach  both  t  But  from  the  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  musical  instruction  in 
schools  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  trying  to  teach 
two  systems  at  once.  That  being  so,  then  you 
must  choose  one,  and  your  choice  should  be 
governed  by  the  consideration  of  which  is  the 
simpler  for  young  persons,  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  which  is  the  simpler.'  This  testimony 
is  supported  by  a  general  consensus  of  practical 
teachers.  The  London  School  Board  find  that 
'  all  the  teachers  prefer  to  teach  by  the  Tonic 
Fol-fa  method,'  and  have  accordingly  adopted  it 
throughout  their  schools;  and  it  now  appears 
that  of  the  children  in  English  primary  schools 
who  are  taught  to  sing  by  note  at  all,  a  very  large 
proportion  (some  80  per  cent)  learn  on  this  plan. 
In  far  too  many  schools  still,  the  children  only 
learn  tunes  by  memory,  but  the  practicability  of 
a  real  teaching  of  music  has  been  proved,  and 
there  is  now  fair  hope  that  ere  long  the  mass  of 
the  population  may  leiru  to  sing.  The  following 
figures,  from  a  parliamentary  return  of  the 
'  N  umber  of  Departments '  in  primary  schools  in 
which  singing  is  taught  (1 880-1).  is  interesting. 
They  tell  a  tale  of  lamentable  deficiency,  but  show 
in  what  direction  progress  may  be  hoped  for : — 
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Writing  down  a  tune  sung  by  a  teacher  has 
now  become  a  familiar  school  exercise  for 
English  children,  a  thing  once  thought  only 
possible  to  advanced  musicians ;  and  it  has 
become  common  to  see  a  choir  two  or  three 
thousand  strong  singing  in  public,  at  first  sight, 
an  anthem  or  part-Hong  fresh  from  the  printer's 
hands.  Such  things  were  unknown  not  many 
years  back.  In  the  great  spread  of  musical 
knowledge  among  the  people  this  method  has 

■  11 U  fUlcd  that  of  f02'>  pup!)  •  who  took  the  '  Intermediate  r«rtl- 
fiate '  In  *  particular  jnr.  197  '  did  no  with  the  optional  require- 
SMSJfl  of  iin<ln«  a  hjmn-tun*  at  «l«ht  from  the  Staff-notation.' 


played  a  foremost  part,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  done. 
Some  of  the  best  choral  singing  now  to  be 
heard  in  England  is  that  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  choirs. 
The  music  so  printed  includes  not  only  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  part-songs,  madrigals,  and 
class-pieces,  but  all  or  nearly  all  the  music  of 
the  highest  class  fit  for  choral  use — the  oratorios 
of  Handel,  masses  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  can- 
tatas of  Bach,  etc.  One  firm  alone  has  printed, 
it  is  stated,  more  than  16,000  pages  of  music. 
Leading  English  music-publishers  find  it  de- 
sirable to  issue  Tonic  Sol-fa  editions  of  choral 
works,  as  do  the  publishers  of  the  most  popular 
hymn-books.  Of  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  edition  of  the 
'Messiah,'  in  vocal  score,  39,000  copies  have 
been  sold. 

To  the  pushing  forward  of  this  great  and 
beneficent  work  of  spreading  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  music,  Mr.  Curwen  devoted  his  whole 
life,  and  seldom  has  a  life  been  spent  more 
nobly  for  the  general  good.  He  was  a  man  of 
singularly  generous  nature,  and  in  controversy, 
of  which  he  naturally  had  much,  be  was  re- 
markable for  the  perfect  candour  and  good  temper 
with  which  he  met  attack.  If  the  worth  of  a  man 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  delight  he 
is  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world,  few  would 
be  ranked  higher  than  Mr.  Curwen.  His  was 
a  far-reaching  work.  Not  only  has  it  been,  in 
England,  the  great  moving  force  in  helping  on 
the  revival  of  music  as  a  popular  enjoyment,  but 
it  has  had  a  like  effect  in  other  great  com- 
munities. We  read  of  the  forming  of  choral 
classes,  in  numbers  unknown  before,  in  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Australia,  India,  the  United 
States.  Even  from  savage  and  semi-savage 
regions — Zulu  land  or  Madagascar — come  ac- 
count* of  choral  concerts.  When  one  thinks  of 
what  all  this  means,  of  the  many  hard-working 
people  all  over  the  world  who  have  thus  been 
taught,  in  a  simple  way,  to  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  music  of  Handel  or  Mendelssohn, 
of  the  thousands  of  lives  brightened  by  the 
possession  of  a  new  delight,  one  might  write  on 
the  monument  of  this  modest  and  unselfish 
worker  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet :  'The  joys 
that  he  hath  given  to  others— who  shall  declare 
the  tale  thereof.' 1 

Of  the  '  Galta-Cheve* '  method  of  teaching 
sight-reading,  which  is  based,  broadly  speaking, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method, 
a  notice  is  given  under  Chev£,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. [R.B.L.] 

TONIC  SOL-FA  COLLEGE,  THE,  is  one  of 
the  few  public  institutions  in  England  wholly 
devoted  to  promoting  the  knowledge  of  music. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Curwen  (see  preceding 
article)  in  1869.  in  order  to  give  stability  and 
permanence  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  was  definitely  established  in  its  present 
form  in  1875  by  incorporation  under  the  Com- 
panies Act  1862.    The  College  is  chiefly  an 

tVurof  otra  xapiiar'  aXAoic  «<Ji)»«r, 
lit  ay  $pao~ai  ovmuto  ;  Pixda*. 
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examining  body,  bnt  it  also  carries  on  the  teach* 
ing  of  music  (mainly  directed  to  the  training  of 
teacher*)  by  means  of  lectures  and  correspondence 
The 


TORELLI. 


buildings,  lecture-rooms, 
etc.,  are  at  Forest  Gate,  E.,  an  eastern  suburb  of 
London,  some  twenty  minutes'  railway  journey 
from  the  City. 

The  examinations  are  based  on  a  system  of 
graded  certificates,  arranged  so  as  to  teat  the 
progress  of  pupils  from  the  earliest  stage.  From 
the  elementary  certificate  upwards  the  power  to 
sing  at  sight  is  demanded.  The  higher  certificates 
are  granted  upon  a  paper  examination  combined 
with  vocal  tests,  on  the  rendering  of  which  the 
local  examiner  has  to  report  to  the  College.  The 
official  report  gives  the  number. of  certificates 
granted  in  the  year  1879-80  at  15,755,  which 
was  964  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  persons  entered  in  correspondence 
classes  was  4729.  The  subjects  of  these  were 
Harmony-Analysis,  Musical  Composition  (four 
stages),  Staff  Notation,  Musical  Form,  Musical 
and  Verbal  Expression,  Counterpoint,  English 
Composition,  Organ-fingering  and  Chord-naming. 
Students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  enter  these 
correspondence  classes.  The  College  further  or- 
ganises a  summer  term  of  study,  lasting  for  six 
weeks  in  vacation  time,  which  is  attended  by 
young  teachers  and  students  from  Great  Britain, 
the  Colonies,  etc.  A  great  point  is  made  of  the 
art  of  presenting  facts  to  the  learner,  and  of 
cultivating  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  ear  and 
voice.  The  students  give  model  lessons,  which 
their  teachers  criticise.  The  total  number  of 
certificates  issued  by  the  College  up  to  the 
present  time  (September  1 884)  is  stated  to  be  as 
follows: — junior,  51,500;  elementary,  163,850; 
intermediate,  44.073 ;  matriculation,  3.367 ;  ad- 
vanced, 525.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1883-84 
were  £1398,  the  payments  £904.  The  total 
payments  for  the  new  buildings  were  £3635. 
Altogether  the  published  reports  of  the  College 
give  an  impression  of  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
work  carried  on  with  thoroughness  and  spirit. 

The  College  has  1465  shareholders,  and  is 
governed  by  a  council,  in  the  election  of  which 
every  holder  of  a  '  Matriculation  *  certificate  has 
a  vote.  The  constitution  of  the  council  is  some- 
what curious.  It  is  composed  of  48  members 
elected  in  eight  classes  of  six  members  each,  and 
drawn  from  the  following  classes  of  society : — 
(a)  handworkers,  (b)  clerks  and  employes,  (c) 
masters  in  commercial  or  professional  occupations, 
(rf)  schoolmasters,  (e)  professional  musicians,  (/) 
clergymen  and  ministers,  (g)  persons  of  literary 
and  other  qualification*,  and  (A)  honorary  mem- 
bers. The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent 
the  College  getting  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
interest  or  party.  The  present  president  is  Mr. 
J.  Spencer  Curwen,  A.R.A.M.,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  the  founder,  in  1880.  [K  B,  L.] 

TONKUNSTLERVEREIN.  A  society 
founded  in  Dresden  in  1854  for  the  popularisa- 
tion of  good  chamber- music.  It  took  its  rise  from 
Richard  Pohl's  evenings  for  the  practice  of 
chamber-music,  and  its  first  and  present  presi- 


dent is  Herr  Fiirstenau. 
sicians  are,  or  have  been. 


The  following  ma- 
honorary  members  '■— 


Von  Bulow,  Chrysander,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn, 
Joachim,  Lauterbacb,  Julius  RieU,  Clara  Schu- 
mann, and  Ferdinand  David.  By  degrees  orches- 
tral works  were  introduced  into  the  practice* 
and  performances.  Out  of  992  works  played 
between  1854  and  1879.  116  were  in  MS,  95 
being  by  members  and  21  by  non-members. 
These  figures  show  the  liberality  of  the  society 
in  producing  the  work  of  modern  artists.  Fur- 
thermore, it  possesses  a  considerable  library,  has 
provided  lectures  on  the  science  of  music  by  such 
men  as  Fiirstenau,  F.  Heine,  Riihlmann.  and 
Schneider  (author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Lied  ), 
and  in  all  respects  amply  fulfilled  its  professed 
object,  the  promotion  of  the  art  of  music  After 
an  existence  of  25  years,  it  musters  195  ordinary 
members  (practical  musicians)  and  164  extra- 
ordinary ones.  For  further  details  see  the  Fes- 
tival prospectus  of  1879.  C^-CO 

TONNERRE,  GROSSE  CA1SSE  EN,  i.e. 
bass  drum  as  thunder.  This  direction  occurs  in 
Herold's  overture  to  'Zampa,'  and  a  few  other 
works,  and  means  a  roll.  But  as  the  bass  drum 
is  played  with  one  stick  only,  the  roll  is 
best  executed  with  a  two-headed  stick 
{Tampon  or  Maill»cht  double),  as  made 
in  Paris,  by  Toumier,  Boulevard 
St.  Martin.  It  is  held  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  I  ^  inch  in  diameter,  so  that 
the  roll  is  easily  made  by  an  alternate 
motion  of  the  wrist.  The  stick,  ending  in 
a  round  knob  at  each  end,  is  turned  out 
of  a  piece  of  ash  ;  the  knobs  are  thickly 
covered  with  tow  and  a  cap  of  chamois 
leather,  and  are  both  of  the  same  size.  When 
finished  the  heads  are  about  2  j  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  in  length.  The  length  of  the  whole 
stick  is  1 2  J  inches.  [V.  de  P.] 

TONOMETER.     [See  Schkibleb,  vol.  iii. 

p.  243b.     Also  TOKING-KORK.] 

TORCXJLUS,  or  Ckphaucus.  A  Neume, 
indicating  a  group  of  three  notes,  of  which  the 
second  was  the  highest ;  as  C,  D,  C.  [See  vol. 
ii.  pp.  467  b,  468  a].  [W.S.R.] 

TORELLI,  GicsKPPK,  violinist  and  composer, 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  lived  for  many  years  in  Bologna  as  leader  of 
a  church  orchestra,  but  in  1 701  accepted  the 
post  of  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg-Anspach  at  Anspach  in  Germany, 
where  he  died  in  1 708.  To  him  is  generally  as- 
cribed the  invention  of  the  *  Concerto ' — or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  application  of  the  sonata- 
form  to  concerted  music.  His  most  important 
work,  the  Concerti  grossi,  op.  8,  were  published 
at  Bologna,  1709,  three  years  earlier  than  Co- 
relli's  Concerti  grossi.  They  are  written  for  a 
obligato  violins  and  stringed  orchestra,  and  are 
said  clearly  to  present  the  main  features  of  the 
concerto-form,  as  used  by  Corelli,  Handel,  and 
others.  According  to  Fetis,  eight  works  of  his 
have  been  publitdied — all  in  concerted  style,  for 
2,  3,  or  4  stringed  instruments.  L>.  ] 
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TORQUATO  TASSO.  Lyric  drama  in  4 
acts;  libretto  by  Ferretti,  music  by  Donizetti. 
Produced  at  the  Teatro  Valle,  Rome,  in  the 
autumn  of  1833 ;  a*  H.  M.  Theatre,  London,  Mar. 
3.  1840.  [G.] 

TORRANCE,  Rev.  Geoboe  Wilmam,  M.A., 
Mus  D.  University  of  Dublin,  born  at  Rathmines, 
Dublin,  in  1835.  Educated  as  a  chorister  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  he  afterwards  became 
successively  organist  of  Black  rock,  Dublin,  and 
of  the  city  churches  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Anne. 
Among  his  earlier  compositions  was  a  'Te  Deurn' 
and 'Jubilate,' sung  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
At  10  he  composed  his  first  oratorio,  'Abra- 
ham, which  was  performed  in  1855  at  the  An- 
cient Concert  Rooms,  Dublin,  by  all  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  city,  Sir  Robert  Stewart  pre- 
siding at  the  organ  and  the  composer  conducting. 
'  Abraham'  was  performed  four  times  in  two  years. 
It  was  rightly  deemed  a  wonderful  work  for  a 
mere  lad  to  produce  ;  the  airs  were  written  after 
the  manner  of  Beethoven,  the  choruses  followed 
that  of  Handel :  of  plagiarism  there  was  none,  and 
if  the  work  was  lacking  in  experience,  it  was  yet 
a  bold  and  successful  effort  for  a  boy  in  his  teens. 
In  1856  Mr.  Torrance  visited  Leipsic,  and  during 
his  studies  in  that  city  became  acquainted  with 
Moscheles  and  other  eminent  musicians.  Upon 
his  return  he  produced  an  opera  '  William  of 
Normandy,'  and  several  minor  works,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  published.  In  1859  Mr. 
Torrance  entered  the  University  of  Dublin,  with 
a  view  to  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England;  here  he  graduated  in  Arts  in  1864, 
and  produced  the  same  year  a  second  oratorio, 
•  The  Captivity,'  to  Goldsmith's  words.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  University  in  1867,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1865,  and  priest  in  1866. 

In  1869  he  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
In  1879  he  obtained  the  degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and 
Mus.  D.  from  Dublin  University,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University,  the  'Acts'  publicly 
performed  for  the  degree  being,  for  Mus.R.  a  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  (composed  1878).  for  Mus.D. 
a  selection  from  his  oratorio  'The  Captivity.' 
He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  ad 
eundem  from  the  Melbourne  University,  the  first 
and  only  degree  yet  conferred  in  Music  by  that 
University. 

In  188a  Dr.  Torrance  produced  a  third  oratorio, 
'The  Revelation';  this  was  performed  with  great 
success  in  Melbourne,  the  composer  conducting. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  section 
of  the  '  Social  Science  Congress '  held  in  Mel- 
bourne in  1880,  when  he  delivered  the  opening 
address  on  Music,  since  published.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Victoria  to 
be  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  'Clarke  Scholar- 
ship' in  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  paper  on  'Cathedrals, 
their  constitution  and  functions,'  and  is  at  present 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Balaclava, 
near  Melbourne,  a  handsome  new  church  recently 
built,  with  a  fine  3-manual  organ  constructed 
specially  to  be  played  by  liimselt  during  service. 
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We  believe  Dr.  Torrance  to  be  the  only  Doctor 
of  Music  in  the  southern  hemisphere — although 
many  able  musicians  are  settled  in  the  principal 
cities.  [U.P.S.] 

TORVALDO  E  DORLISKA.  Opera  in  2 
acts  ;  libretto  by  Sterbini,  music  by  Rossini.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Valle,  Rome,  Dec.  36,1815; 
and  reproduced  at  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1820.  The 
piece  was  a  failure.  [G.] 

TOSI,  Pier  Francesco,  the  son  of  a  musi- 
cian of  Bologna,  must  have  been  born  about  1650, 
since  we  learn  from  the  translator  of  his  book 
that  he  died  soon  after  the  beginning  of  George 
II's  reign  (1730)  above  eighty  years  old.1  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  a  great  deal, 
but  in  1693  we  find  him  in  London,  giving  regu- 
lar concerts,'  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
resided  there  almost  entirely  till  his  death,  in 
great  consideration  as  a  singing-master  and  a 
composer.  A  volume  in  the  Harleian  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum  (no.  1272)  contains  seven 
songs  or  cantatas  for  voice  and  harpsichord,  with 
his  name  to  them.  Galliard  praises  his  music 
for  its  exquisite  taste,  and  especially  mentions 
the  pathos  and  expression  of  the  recitatives. 
When  more  than  seventy  Tosi  published  the  work 
by  which  his  name  is  still  known,  under  the 
modest  title  of  'Opinioni  de'  cantori  antichi  e 
moderni,  o  sieno  osservnzioni  sopra  il  canto  figu- 
rato.  .  .  .'  (Bologna  1723),  which  was  translated 
after  his  death  into  English  by  Galliakd — 
•  Observations  on  the  Florid  Song,  or  sentiments 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  singers,'  London,  1742 
— second  edition,  1743;  and  into  German  by 
AomcoLA — 'Anleitung  zur  Singkunst,'  Berlin, 
1757.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  singing,  in 
which  the  aged  teacher  embodies  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  at  a 
time  when  the  art  was  probably  more  thoroughly 
taught  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  Many  of  its 
remarks  would  still  be  highly  useful.  [G.M.] 

TOSTI,  Francesco  Paolo,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, born  April  7,  1847,  at  Ortona  sul  mare,  in 
the  Abruzzi.  In  1858  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Pietro  a  Majella  at  Naples, 
where  he  Btudied  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and 
composition  under  Conti  anl  the  venerable  Mer- 
cadante.  The  young  pupil  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress, and  was  by  Me  read  ante  appointed  maettrino 
or  pupil  teacher,  with  the  not  too  liberal  salary 
of  00  francs  a  month.  He  remained  in  Naples 
until  the  end  of  1869,  when,  feeling  that  his 
health  had  been  much  impaired  by  overwork, 
he  went  back  to  Ortona  with  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing strength.  However,  as  soon  as  he  got  home 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  bronchitis,  and 
only  after  seven  months  recovered  sufficiently  to 
go  to  Rome  and  resume  work.  During  his  illness 
he  wrote  »  Non  m'ama  pih '  and  '  Lamento  d'a- 
more ';  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  yonnu 
composer  couhl  induce  a  publisher  to  print  these 
songs,  which  have  since  become  so  popular,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  considerable  time  after  they 

1  G«m*r<ri  r-rvbtorr  Dlroon*.  p.  Till. 
«  Uiwklui.  -HUtorj.  T.6. 
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sold  well  that  be  disponed  of  the  copyright  for  the 
insignificant  sum  of  £20  each.  Sigr.  Sgambati, 
the  well-known  composer,  and  leader  of  the  new 
musical  school  in  Rome,  was  among  the  first  to 
recognise  Tosti's  talent,  and  in  order  to  give  his 
friend  a  fair  start  in  the  fashionable  and  artistic 
world,  he  assisted  him  to  give  a  concert  at  the 1  Bala 
Dante,'  the  St.  James's  Hall  of  Rome,  where  he 
achieved  a  great  success,  singing  several  of  his 
own  compositions,  and  a  ballad  purposely  written 
for  him  by  Sgambati,  '  Eravi  un  veochio  sene.' 
The  Queen  of  Italy,  then  Princess  Margherita  di 
Savoja,  honoured  the  concert  with  her  presence, 
and  showed  her  appreciation  by  immediately  ap- 
pointing him  a*  her  teacher  of  singing.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Musical  Archives  of  the  Italian  Court.  It  was 
in  1875  that  M.  Tosti  first  visited  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  the  best  circles,  both  as 
an  artist  and  as  a  man.  Since  then  he  has  paid 
a  yearly  visit  to  the  English  capital,  and  in  1880 
was  called  in  as  teacher  of  singing  to  the  Royal 
Family  of  England. 

M.  Tosti  has  written  Italian,  French,  and 
English  songs :  and  though  the  Italian  outnumber 
by  far  both  the  English  and  French,  his  popularity 
r  sts  mainly  on  his  English  ballads.  The  wind 
and  tide  of  fashion  are  fully  in  his  favour,  yet  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  determine  what  place  he  will 
ultimately  hold  amongst  song  composers.  What 
can  even  now  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  lias  an 
elegant,  simple  and  facile  inspiration,  a  style  of 
his  own,  a  genuine  Italian  flow  of  melody,  and 
great  skill  in  finding  the  most  appropriate  and 
never-failing  effects  for  drawing-room  songs.  He 
is  Btill  in  the  full  strength  of  intellectual  power 
and  life,  and  each  new  composition  shows  a 
higher  artistic  aim  and  a  nobler  and  more  vigor- 
ous expression  of  thought  than  the  last.  There 
i«  therefore  good  ground  to  hope  that  his  future 
works  may  win  for  him  from  critics  of  all  nations 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  now  held  by 
English  and  Italian  amateurs. 

He  has  published,  up  to  the  end  of  1883,  35 
songs,  in  addition  to  4  Vocal  Albums,  and  15 
duets,  '  Canti  Popolari  Abruzzesi.'  Of  his  songs 
the  most  popular  in  London  are '  For  ever,'  'Good- 
bye.' •  Mother,'  *  At  Vespers.'  '  Amore,'  '  Aprile.' 
•  Vorrei  morire,'  and  'That  Day.'  [G.M.] 

TOSTO.  Tib  tosto1  (plutfit)  is  an  expression 
occasionally  used  by  Beethoven,  as  in  the  second 
of  the  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  cello  (op.  5)— 
4  Allegro  molto,  piu  tosto  presto';  or  the  second 
of  the  three  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  1 2) — 
'Andante,  piu  tosto  Allegretto.'  The  meaning 
in  these  cases  is  '  Allegro  molto,  or  rather  presto,' 
and  '  Andante,  or  rather  Allegretto.'  It  has  the 
same  force  with  '  quasi ' — 'Andante  quasi  Alle-  | 
gretto'  (op.  9,  no.  2.)  i.e.  'Andante,  as  if  Alle-  j 
gretto.*  [G.] 

TOUCH  (Ger.  Antchtag).  This  term  is  used 
to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  keys  of  the 

>  Kathtr  than  the  Madonna  del  Granduea  .hall  Icare  florenee/ 
«  .1 1  HTcur  JW«*o  mi/^rwjar,  la  (r..rru.'  (IW*  of  June  12. 1*4. 
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pianoforte  or  organ  are  struck  or  pressed  by  the 
fingers.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  good  touch  that  a 
satisfactory  musical  effect  can  be  produced.  Touch 
on  a  keyed  instrument  is  therefore  analogous  to 
a  good  production  of  the  voice  on  the  part  of  a 
singer,  or  to  good  bowing  on  that  of  a  violinist. 

I.  Pianoforte.  To  the  student  of  the  pianoforte, 
cultivation  of  touch  is  not  less  necessary  than 
the  acquirement  of  rapidity  of  finger,  since  the 
manner  in  which  the  keys  are  struck  exercises 
a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  sounds  produced,  and  therefore  on  the  effect 
of  the  whole  passage.  A  really  good  touch 
implies  absolute  equality  of  the  fingers  and  a 
perfect  control  over  all  possible  gradations  of  tone, 
together  with  the  power  of  producing  different 
qualities  of  sound  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the 
playing  of  fugues,  and  polyphonic  music  generally. 
In  fact  all  the  higher  qualities  of  pianoforte 
technique,  such  as  crispness,  delicacy,  expression, 
sonority,  etc.,  depend  entirely  upon  touch. 

Generally  speaking,  pianoforte  music  demands 
two  distinct  kinds  of  touch,  the  one  adapted  for 
the  performance  of  brilliant  passages,  the  other 
for  sustained  melodies.  These  two  kinds  are  in 
many  respects  opposed  to  each  other,  the  first 
requiring  the  fingers  to  be  considerably  raised 
above  the  keys,  which  are  then  struck  with 
firmness  and  rapidity,  while  in  the  other  the  keys 
are  closely  pressed,  not  struck,  with  more  or  less 
of  weight  according  to  the  amount  of  tone  desired. 
This  quality  of  percussion  in  brilliant  passages  in 
to  some  extent  a  characteristic  of  modern  piano- 
forte-playing, the  great  players  of  former  times 
having  certainly  used  it  far  more  sparingly  than 
at  present.  Thus  Hummel  (Pianoforte  School) 
Bays  that  the  fingers  must  not  be  lifted  too  high 
from  the  keys ;  and  going  back  to  the  time  of 
Bach,  we  read  that  he  moved  only  the  end  joint 
of  the  fingers,  drawing  them  gently  inwards  'as  if 
taking  up  coin  from  a  table.'  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  736  6.] 
But  the  action  of  the  clavichords,  and  after  them 
of  the  Viennese  pianos,  was  extremely  light,  the 
slightest  pressure  producing  a  sound,  and  then 
is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  percussion  has 
become  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  greater 
resistance  offered  by  the  modern  keyboard,  a 
resistance  caused  by  the  greater  size  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  consequent  weight  of  the  hammers, 
which  had  increased  in  the  lowest  octave  of 
Broad  wood  pianos  from  2^  ox.  in  181 7  to  4  oz.  in 
1874,  and  which,  although  now  somewhat  less, 
being  in  1884, 3  oz.,  is  still  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  key-weights  of  the  earliest  pianos. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  great  improvement 
manifested  by  modern  pianofortes  in  the  direction 
of  sonority  and  sustaining  power  may  have  given 
rise  to  a  certain  danger  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
second  kind  of  touch,  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  production  of  beau ti fid  tone  in  cantabile,  may 
be  neglected.  This,  if  it  were  so,  would  be  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  very  fact  that  the 
pianoforte  is  at  its  best  unable  to  sustain  tone 
equably,  renders  the  acquirement  of  a  'singing' 
touch  at  once  the  more  arduous  and  the  more 
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necessary,  and  this  was  recognised  and  instated 
upon  by  Emanuel  Bach.  For  an  expressive 
melody  to  be  hammered  out  with  unsympathetic 
fingers  of  steel  is  far  worse  than  for  a  passage  to 
lose  somewhat  of  its  sparkle  through  lack  of  per- 
cussion. Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  in  adagio  the  fingers  should  feel  '  as  if  glued 
to  the  keys,'  and  Thai  berg,  who  himself  possessed 
an  extraordinarily  rich  and  full  tone,  writes  1  that 
a  melody  should  be  played  'without  forcibly 
striking  the  keys,  but  attacking  them  closely,  and 
nervously,  and  pressing  them  with  energy  and 
vigour.'  1  When,'  he  adds,  '  the  melody  is  of  a 
tender  and  graceful  character  the  notes  should  be 
kneaded,  the  keys  being  pressed  as  though  with 
a  boneless  hand  (main  ditoutt)  and  fingers  of 
velvet;  the  keys  should  be  felt  rather  than 
•truck.'  In  an  interesting  paper  on  '  Beauty  of 
touch  and  tone,'  communicated  to  the  Musical 
Association  by  Mr.  Orlando  Steed,  the  opinion 
is  maintained  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any 
difference  of  quality,  apart  from  greater  or  leas 
intensity  of  sound,  in  a  single  note,  no  matter 
bow  the  blow  may  be  struck  (though  the  author 
admits  that  the  excessive  blow  will  produce  a 
disagreeable  Round).  But  it  is  shown  by  Helm- 
boltx 1  that  the  timbre  or  sound-quality  of  piano- 
forte strings,  variation  in  which  is  caused  by 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  upper  partial  tones, 
depends  upon  two  conditions  among  others, 
namely,  upon  the  length  of  time  the  hammer 
remains  in  contact  with  the  string,  and  upon  the 
hardness  of  the  hammer  itself,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  nature  of  the  blow  may  not  be 
slightly  affected  in  both  these  respects  by  dif- 
ferences of  touch.  It  would  seem  possible  that 
the  greater  rebound  of  the  hammer  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  key 
rnigbt  render  the  actual  contact  with  the  string 
shorter,  while  the  greater  force  of  the  blow  might 
compress  and  so  slightly  harden  the  soft  surface 
of  the  felt  with  which  the  hammer  is  covered ; 
and  the  natural  result  of  both  these  supposed 
changes  would  be  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
partial  tones,  and  thus  render  the  sound  thinner 
and  harder.  Moreover  when  the  key  is  struck 
from  any  considerable  distance  a  certain  amount 
of  noise  is  always  occasioned  by  the  impact  of 
the  finger  upon  the  surface  of  the  key,  and  this 
gives  a  certain  attack  to  the  commencement  of 
the  sound,  like  a  hard  consonant  before  a  vowel, 
which  conduces  to  brilliancy  of  effect  rather  than 
smoothness.  The  fact  is,  that  Touch  dej>ends  on 
ro  many  and  such  various  conditions,  that  though 
its  diversities  cm  be  felt  and  recognised  by  any 
ordinarily  attentive  listener,  they  are  by  no  mean* 
easy  to  analyse  satisfactorily. 

In  relation  to  phrasing,  touch  is  of  two  kinds, 
legato  and  staccato  :  in  the  first  kind  each  finger 
is  kept  u|K>n  its  key  until  the  moment  of  striking 
the  next ;  in  the  second  the  notes  are  made  short 
and  detached,  the  hand  being  rapidly  raised  from 
the  wrist,  or  the  fingers  snatched  inward*  from 
the  keys.    Both  kind*  of  touch  are  fully  described 

■  t  »rt  da  chwil  tppllqui  »u  p<tno. 

»  Tbe  Smntloui  of  Toive,  trthUMed  bj  A.  J.  K1IU.  p.  HI. 


in  the  articles  on  Lkgato,  Staccato,  Dash,  and 
Phbasing. 

Sometimes  two  different  kinds  of  touch  are 
requir»?d  at  the  same  time  from  one  hand.  Ex.  I, 
from  Tbalberg's  Don  Giovanni  Fantasia,  op.  42, 
in  an  instance  of  the  combination  of  legato  and 
ttaecato  touch,  and  Ex.  a.  is  an  exercise  recom- 
mended by  Thalberg  for  the  cultivation  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  cantnbite  tone,  in  which  the 
large  notes  have  to  be  played  with  full  tone,  the 
other*  piano,  without  in  the  least  spreading  the 
chords. 


An  excellent  study  on  the  same  subject  has  been 
published  by  Saint-Saens,  op.  52,  no.  2.  [F.T.] 

IT.  Organ.  Until  recent  times  Touch  was 
an  impossibility  upon  large  organs.  Burney,  in 
his  Tour,  in  1 772,  speaks  of  a  touch  so  heavy 
that  '  each  key  requires  a  foot  instead  of  a 
finger  to  press  it  down;  ngain  of  a  performance 
by  a  M.  Binder,  at  Dresden,  who  at  the  con- 
clusion was  in  as  violent  a  heat  with  fatigue 
and  exertion  as  if  he  had  run  eight  or  ten 
miles  full  speed  over  ploughed  fields  in  the 
dog  days !  Of  an  organ  in  Amsterdam  he 
reports  that  each  key  required  almost  a  two 
pound  weight  to  put  it  down  !  The  mechanism 
of  English  organs  was  probably  never  so  bad  as 
this,  but  it  is  said  that  Mendelssohn,  after  playing 
at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  was  covered 
with  perspiration.  The  pneumatic  action  has  solved 
this  difficulty.  Still  the  question  of  organ  touch 
is  complicated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  varieties  of  mechanism.  Many 
organs  exist  with  four  keyboards  (even  five 
may  be  met  with),  and  the  necessarily  differ- 
ent levels  of  these  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  hand  in  a  uniform  position  for  all 
of  them.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  two  of  these 
manuals  with  a  similar  touch,  and  the  amount 
of  force  required  to  press  down  the  key  varies 
within  wide  limits.  Even  on  the  same  key- 
board the  touch  is  appreciably  heavier  in  the 
bass,  and  inequalities  occur  between  adjacent 
notes.  A  recently  regulated  mechanism  is 
sometime  in  a  state  of  adjustment  so  nice,  that 
the  slightest  pressure  upon  the  key  produces  a 
squeak  or  wail.  This  same  mechanism  after  a 
time  will  be  so  changed  by  use  and  variations 
of  temperature  as  to  allow  of  the  key  being 
pressed  almost  to  its  limit  without  producing 
anv  sound. 

These  considerations  will  show  that  the  deli- 
cate differences  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
pianoforte  touch  are  impossible  with  the  organ. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  needed,  but  it  must 
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aot  be  supposed  that  touch  on  the  ors?an  is  of 

do  importance.  The  keys  moat  be  pressed 
rather  than  struck,  but  still  with  such  decision 
that  their  inequalities  may  be  neutralised , 
otherwise  the  player  will  find  that  some  notes 
do  not  speak  at  all.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  organ  touch  is  the  release  of  the 
key,  which  can  hardly  be  too  decided.  The 
organ  punches  laxity  in  this  direction  more 
severely  than  any  instrument.  Shakes  on  the 
organ  should  not  be  too  quick  ;  with  the  pneu- 
matic action  tbey  are  sometimes  almo.it  impos- 
sible. Care  should  be  taken  in  playing  staccato 
passages  on  slow  speaking  stops  of  the  Gamba 
kind,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  key- 
board. The  crirtpne-u  should  be  not  in  the 
stroke  but  in  the  release  of  the  key.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  hand  should  be  held 
rather  higher  above  the  keys  than  in  the  case 
of  the  piauo,  but  as  has  been  before  pointed  out, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  same  position  towards 
keys  so  differently  placed  in  relation  to  the 
performer  as  the  upper  and  lower  of  four  or  even 
three  manuals. 

Modern  key  makers  have  invented  a  new 
danger  by  lessening  the  space  between  the  Mack 
keys,  so  that  in  a  chord  where  the  _g  i 
white  keys  must  be  played  between  j^qE^rg — : 
the  black,  it  is  impossible  for  some  *y  *3 — 
fingers  to  avoid  depressing  the  adjacent  notes. 

Pedal  touch  has  within  recent  times  become 
a  possibility,  and  passages  for  the  feet  are  now 
as  carefully  phrased  as  those  for  the  fingers. 
Mendelssohn's  organ  sonatas  afford  the  earliest 
important  examples.  Freedom  in  the  ancle  joint 
is  the  chief  condition  of  success  in  this.  The 
player  must  be  warned  that  Urge  pipes  will  not 
speak  quickly,  and  that  a  staccato  must  be  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  pedal  key  to  rise  quickly 
rather  than  by  a  sharp  stroke.  [YY.Pa.] 

TOUCH  in  bell-ringing  denotes  any  number 
of  changes  leas  than  a  peal,  the  hitter  term  being 
properly  used  only  for  '  the  performance  of  the 
full  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a 
given  number  of  bells.'  By  old  writers  the  word 
touch  is  used  as  equivalent  to  sound,  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  Massinger's  'Guardian'  (Act  ii. 
Sc.  4),  where  Severino  says  *  I'll  touch  my  horn 
—(blows  his  horn).'  An  earlier  example  will  be 
found  in  the  Romance  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight  (c.  1320)  line  120,  p.  4  of  the 
edition  of  1804.  The  word  appears  also  to  have 
been  used  in  English  music  during  two  centuries 
for  a  Toccata.  'A  touche  by  Mr.  Byrd '  is  found 
in  the  MS.  of  a  virginall  piece  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  '  Mr.  Kelway's  touches,'  as  a 
heading  to  several  passages  ot  a  florid  character, 
appears  in  a  MS.,  probably  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  B.  Cooke,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  [W.BjS.] 

TOURDION,  or  TORDION.  'A  turning,  or 
winding  about;  also,  a  tricke,  or  pranke;  also, 
the  daunce  tearmed  a  Hound.'  (Cotgrave.)  The 
early  French  dances  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
'  Danses  Basses'  or  '  Danses  Nobles,'  and  '  Danses 
par  haut.*  The  former  of  these  included  all  regular 


dances,  the  latter  were  mere  improvised  romps 
or  4  baladinages.'  The  regular  Basse  Dance 
listed  of  two  parts,  the  first  was  twic 
and  the  last,  or  *  Tourdion.'  was  probably  some- 
thing like  our  modern  round  dances.  The  Tour- 
dion was  therefore  the  French  equivalent  for  the 
German  Nachtanz,  Proportio,  or  Hoppeltanz,  and 
the  Italian  Saltarello.  [See  voL  hi.  p.  211  bJ] 
Taboarot  say  a  that  the  Tourdion  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Galliard,  but  the  former  was  more 
rapid  and  smooth  than  the  Utter.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  578a.]  Hence  he  defines  it  as  a  'GaiUarde  par 
terre,*  i.  e.  a  galliard  deprived  of  its  characteristic 
jumps  and  springs.  Both  dances  were  in  3-time. 
The  following  is  the  tune  of  the  Tourdion  given 
in  the  *  Orchesograplde ': 


-57- 
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Further  particulars  as  to  these  dances  may  be 
found  in  the  *  Provinciales '  of  Antonio  de  Arena 
(1537).   (See  Trihoris.]  [W.B-S.] 

TOURJEE,  Kbek,  Mus.  Doc.,  father  of  the 
Conservatory  or  class  system  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  America,  was  born  at  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  June  1, 1834.  His  family  being  in  humble 
circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  put  him  to 
work  at  the  early  age  of  eight;  but  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  so  great,  that  he  S'vm  became  a 
laborious  student  at  the  East  Greenwich  seminary. 
Having  a  good  alto  voice  he  sang  in  the  choir 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  learning  his  part  by 
rote.  But  it  chanced  that  the  organist  was 
about  to  withdraw,  and  young  Tourjee  was  in- 
vited to  fill  her  place.  He  was  at  that  time 
but  thirteen,  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
instrument ;  but  he  managed  to  pick  out  the 
tunes  required  for  the  following  Sunday,  and 
played  them  with  such  success  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  He  at  once  began  to 
study  with  a  teacher  in  Providence,  often  walking 
thirteen  miles  each  way.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be 
became  clerk  in  a  music  store  in  Providence,  and 
thus  had  opportunities  for  study  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  improve.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
opened  s  music  store  in  Fall  River,  where  he  also 
taught  music  in  the  public  schools  and  formed 
classes  in  piano,  voice,  and  organ,  charging  the 
moderate  sum  of  one  d  liar  to  each  pupil  for 
twenty  lessons.  This  was  in  1851,  and  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  class  system,  which 
he  has  since  so  largely  developed.  He  also  edited 
and  published  a  musical  paper  with  much  ability. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Newport,  and  con- 
tinued his  work  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Old  Trinity  Church  there,  and  as  Director  of 
the  local  Choral  Society.  In  1859  he  founded 
a  Musical  Institute  at  East  Greenwich,  where 
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be  bad  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  ideas 
regarding  class-teaching  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  before.    In  1 863  he  visited  Europe, 
in  order  to  gain  information  regarding  the 
methods  employed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
in  conservatory  teaching.    He  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  with  many  eminent  masters, 
amongst  others  August  Haupt,  of  Berlin.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  removed  to  Providence, 
and  established  the  'Providence  Conservatory 
of  Music,'  which  had  great  success.    In  1867 
he  extended  his  work  by  founding  'The  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.'  in  Boston,  and 
continued  for  a  time  to  keep  both  schools  in  oper- 
ation.   He  drew  round  him  the  most  eminent 
teachers  in  Boston,  and  placed  a  good  musical 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  students. 
In  1869  his  executive  and  organising  abilities 
were  made  use  of  by  the  projectors  of  the  great 
'Peace  Jubilee,'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
of  that  enterprise  was  largely  due  to  his 
During  the  same  year  the  degree  of 
of  Music  was  conferred  upon  bim  by 
Middletown  University,   bince  the  foundation  of 
Boston  University  he  has  been  the  highly  hon- 
oured Dean  of  the  College  of  Music  attached 
thereto.    But  his  greatest  work  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  great  Conservatory  just 
mentioned,  from  which  have  graduated  thousands 
of  pupils,  tilling  honourable  positions  as  teachers, 
pianists,  organists,  and  vocalists,  and  proving 
themselves  able  musicians. 

Dr.  Tourie'e  has  not  accumulated  wealth,  for 
the  needs  of  others  havo  always  been  more  promi- 
nent with  him  than  his  own.    Many  are  the 
charitable  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been  active, 
and  the  persons  who  have  been  aided  by  his  bounty. 
Among  the  positions  which  he  has  filled  may  be 
named  that  of  President  of  the  '  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,'  'City  Missionary 
Society,'  and  '  National  Music  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation.' He  is  ever  genial  in  manner,  and  untiring 
in  work.    He  is  at  present  in  robust  health,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  useful  life  may  be  spared 
for  long.  LG-J 
TOURS,  Berthold,  born  Dec.  17.  1838.  at 
Rotterdam.    His  early  instruction  was  derived 
from  his  father,  who  was  organist  of  the  St. 
Laurence  church,  and  from  Verhulst.    He  after- 
wards studied  at  the  Conservatoires  of  Brussels 
and   Leipzig,   and  then  accompanied  Prince 
George  Galium  to  Russia,  and  remained  there 
for  two  years.    Since  1861  he  has  resided  in 
London,  writing,  teaching,  and  playing  in  the 
band  of  the  Roval  Italian  Opera,  and  other  good 
orchestras.    In  1878  he  became  musical  adviser 
and  editor  to  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co., 
and  in  that  capacity  has  arranged  several  im- 
portant works  from  the  orchestral  scores,  such 
as  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  four  of  Schubert  s 
Masses,  •  Elijah,'  Gounod's  •  Redemption,  etc. 
etc.,  besides  writing  the  « Primer  of  the  \  wlin 
in  the  series  of  that  firm.   Mr.  Tours's  composi- 
Uons  are  numerous.  He  has  written  for  the  piano 
and  other  instruments,  and  a  large  number  of 
of  which  have  been  very  popular. 


But  his  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  bis  Hymn- 
tunes,  Anthems,  and  Services,  for  the  Anglican 
Church,  particularly  a  Service  in  F  and  an 
Easter  Anthem,  'God  hath  appointed  a  day,' 
which  are  greatly  in  demand.  [G.] 
TOURTE,  FBAN9018,  the  most  famous  of  vio- 
Hn-bow-makers.  born  in  Paris  1747,  died  there 
1835.    His  father  and  elder  brother  were  bow- 
makers  also ;  and  the  reputation  which  attaches 
to  the  family  name  iB  not  due  to  Francois  alone. 
Xavier  Tourte,  the  elder  brother,  known  in  France 
as  'Tourte  1'atoi, '  was  also  an  excellent  workman : 
tradition  says  that  the  brothers  commenced  busi- 
ness in  partnership,  Francois  making  the  sticks, 
and  Xavier  the  nuts  and  fittings.  They  quarrelled 
and  dissolved  partnership,  and  each  then  set  up 
for  himself,  Xavier  reproducing  as  well  as  he  could 
the  improvements  in  the  stick  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Francois.    The  latter  has  been 
denominated  the  Stradivari  of  the  bow :  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  this;  for  as  Stradivari 
finally  settled  the  model  and  fittings  of  the 
violin,  so  Tourte  finally  settled  the  model  and 
fittings  of  the  bow.    But  he  had  more  to  do 
for  the  bow  than  Stradivari  for  the  fiddle.  The 
Cremona  makers  before  Stradivari  had  nearly 
perfected  the  model  of  the  violin:  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  give  it  certain  finishing 
touches.    But  Tourte,  properly  speaking,  had  no 
predecessors.    He  found  bow-making  in  a  state 
of  chaos,  and  he  reduced  it  to  a  science  ;  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  modern  bow. 
PerhapB  the  best  idea  of  the  bows  which  were  in 
nse  in  Tourte's  youth  may  be  gained  from  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which  is  copied  from 
the  first  edition  of  Leopold  Morart's  4  Violin 
School,*  1756.  (Fig.  I.)   For  this  fearful  imple- 
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ment  Tourte  substituted  the  bow  now  in  use. 
(Fie  3^  The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  to 
music  appear,  greater  the  more  we  think  of  it: 
for  the  Tourte  bow  greatly  facilitated  the  new 
development  of  violin  music  which  be-an  with 
Viotti,  Rsle,  and  Kreutter.    Before  his  time 
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nil  the  modern  forms  of  staccato  must  have  been 
impossible,  and  the  nuances  of  piano  and  forte 
extremely  limited  ;  a  rawness,  especially  on  the 
treble  Bt rings,  and  a  monotony  which  to  our 
ears  would  be  intolerable,  must  have  deformed 
the  performances  of  the  best  of  violinists.  The 
violin,  under  Tourte's  bow,  became  a  different 
instrument :  and  subsequent  bow-makers  have 
exclusively  copied  him,  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ductions depending  on  the  success  with  which 
they  have  applied  his  principles. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  actual  model- 
ling of  the  Tourte  stick,  an  examination  of 
Tourte's  own  bows  proves  that  his  first  care  was 
to  select  wood  of  fine  but  strong  texture,  and 
perfectly  straight  grain,  and  his  second  to  give 
it  a  permanent  and  regular  bend.  This  was 
effected  by  subjecting  it  in  a  state  of  flexion  to 
a  moderate  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  To 
apply  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  the  very 
marrow  of  the  stick  without  rendering  the  ex- 
terior brittle,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
bow-maker's  art:  cheap  and  bad  bows  have 
never  been  thoroughly  heated,  and  their  curva- 
ture is  therefore  not  permanent.  Tourte's  first 
experiments  are  said  to  hnve  been  made  on  the 
stave*  of  old  sugar  hogsheads  from  Brazil. 
Thin  is  not  unlikely  :  probably  the  bent  slabs  of 
Brazil  wood  employed  for  this  purpose  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  additional  elasticity  from  the 
combined  effect  of  exposure  to  tropical  heat  and 
the  absorption  of  the  saccharine  juices  :  and  in 
connection  with  the  latter  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  dark  colour  of  the  Tourte  sticks  is  not 
wholly  attributable  to  age,  but  partly  to  some 
preparation  applied  to  them  in  the  process  of 
heating.  The  writer  cannot  agree  with  this 
suggestion,  especially  as  some  of  Tourte's  finest 
lx)ws  are  extremely  pale  in  colour.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  elasticity 
which  he  secured  in  the  stick  by  the  choice 
and  preparation  of  the  wood  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  method  of 
bending  the  stick  of  the  bow  the  reverse  way, 
that  is,  inwards,  and  thus  to  realise  what  had 
long  been  the  desideratum  of  violinists,  a  bow 
which  Bhould  be  strong  and  elastic  without 
being  heavy.  By  thus  increasing  and  econo- 
mising the  resistance  of  the  stick  he  liberated 
the  player's  thumb  and  fingers  from  much  use- 
less weight.  By  a  series,  no  doubt,  of  patient 
experiments,  he  determined  the  right  curvature 
for  the  stick,  and  the  rule  for  tapering  it 
gradually  towards  the  point,1  so  as  to  have  the 
ceutre  of  gravity  in  the  right  place,  or  in  other 
words  to  '  balance '  properly  over  the  string  in 
the  hand  of  the  player.  He  determined  the 
true  length  of  the  stick,  and  the  height  of  the 
point  and  the  nut,  in  all  which  particulars  the 
bow-makers  of  his  time  seem  to  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  excess.  Lastly,  he  invented  the 
method  of  spreading  the  hairs  and  fixing  them 
on  the  face  of  the  nut  by  means  of  a  moveable 

>  Mathematically  Inwvlfated,  Tourte'i  bow.  when  Dnttrnng.  ti 
found  10  form  a  lotrarttbtnk  curr».  Uie  onllnaMi  of  which  Incroa** 
In  arlthmotlca]  proportion,  aiul  tha  abaciaaaa  In  geometrical  pro- 
portion. 


band  of  metal  fitting  on  a  slide  of  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  bow,  as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  the 
creation  of  the  genius  of  Tourte. 

Tourte's  improvements  in  the  how  were 
effected  after  1775.  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  materially  assisted  in  his  work  by  the 
advice  of  Viotti,  who  arrived  in  Paris  in  1782. 
Nothing  is  more  likely;  for  only  an  accom- 
plished violinist  could  have  formulated  the  de- 
mands which  the  Tourte  bow  was  constructed 
to  satisfy.  Viotti  no  doubt  contributed  to 
bring  the  Tourte  bow  into  general  use,  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  quickly  drove  the  old  bar- 
barous  bows  completely  from  the  field,  and 
that  in  Paris  there  at  once  arose  a  school  of 
bow-makers  which  has  never  been  excelled. 

For  the  excellent  bows  which  thus  became  for 
the  first  time  obtainable,  violinists  were  willing 
to  pay  considerable  sums.  Tourte  charged  la 
louis  d'or  for  his  best  bows  mounted  in  gold. 
As  the  makers  increased  in  number  the  prices 
fell ;  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  fine  Pernambuco 
wood  perfectly  straight  in  grain  has  always 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  very  best 
bows.  Tourte's  bows,  of  which  during  a  long 
life  he  made  an  immense  number,  are  common 
enough :  but  owing  to  the  great  number  of  al- 
most equally  good  ones  which  were  made  by  his 
successors,  only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch 
very  high  prices.  A  very  fine  Tourte  has  been 
recently  sold  for  £30:  common  ones  vary  in 
price  from  £5  to  £10.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  violinists 
as  to  Tourte's  merits.  His  bows  are  universally 
preferred  to  all  others:  and  they  show  no  signs  of 
wearing  out.  Tourte  never  stamped  his  bows. 
Genuine  ones  are  sometimes  found  stamped  with 
the  name,  but  this  is  the  work  of  some  other 
hand.  His  original  nuts  are  usually  of  tortoise 
shell,  finely  mounted  in  gold,  but  wanting  the 
metallic  slide  on  the  stick,  which  was  introduced 
by  Lupot. 

Like  Stradivari  and  Nicholas  Amati,  Tourte 
continued  to  work  to  within  a  very  few  years 
of  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age.  His  atelier 
was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  No.  10,  Quai  de 
l'Ecole  :  after  making  bows  all  day  he  would 
descend  in  the  evening,  and  recreate  himself  by 
angling  for  gudgeon  in  the  Seine.  His  peaceful 
career  came  to  an  end  in  April  1835,  in  his  88th 
year — nearly  the  same  age  as  that  attained  by 
the  two  famous  violin-makers  of  Cremona  above 
mentioned.  [EJ.P.] 

TOWER  DRUMS.  THE.  Handel  frequently 
borrowed  a  pair  of  kettledrums  from  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  for  his  own  perform- 
ances of  his  oratorios ;  and  as  they  were  kept 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  tbey  were  usually 
called  'the  Tower  Drums.'  They  were  in  fre- 
quent request  after  his  death,  including  the 
Commemoration  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  account  of  this 
Festival,  says  they  were  taken  by  Marlborough 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1 709. 

A  much  larger  pair,  39  and  35  inches  in 
diameter,  were  made  expressly  for  that  Festival 
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from  the  design  of  a  Mr.  Asbridge,  of  Drury 
Lane  orchestra,  and  have  Hince  obtained  the 
name  of  'Tower  Drums,'  from  a  noiion  that 
the  head  of  one  of  them  was  made  from  the 
sk  in  of  a  U  on  in  the  Tower  menagerie.  These 
drums  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
T.  P.  Chipp,  the  well-known  kettledrummer, 
and  on  the  sale  of  his  instruments  were  bought 
by  H.  Potter  &  Co.,  military  musical  instrument 
makers.  They  added  a  brass  T-shaped  key  to 
each  tuning-screw,  and  presented  them  (1884) 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  have  placed 
them  in  their  large  orchestra. 

Larger  drums  were  made  for  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  (47  and  43  inches  in  diameter), 
but  no  tone  can  be  got  from  such  overgrown 
instruments.  [V.  de  P.] 

TOWERS,  Johx,  born  at  Salford  Feb.  18, 
1836,  was  for  six  years  choir-boy  in  Manchester 
Cathedral,  in  1856  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  pupil  of  A.  B.  Marx  in  Berlin,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  with  J.  K.  Paine  and  A.  W.  Thayer.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  Brighton,  settled  at  Manchester, 
where  he  has  Bince  remained  as  choirmaster, 
conductor,  and  organist.  He  conducts  the  Al- 
derley  Edge,  Fallowfield,  and  Rochdale  Orpheus 
Glee  Societies,  the  last-named  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  choirs  in  Lancashire,  and  is 
now  organist  to  St.  Stephen's  Conell,  Manchester. 
Besides  a  few  musical  trifles,  Mr.  Towers  has 
published  a  chronological  list  of  Beethoven's 
works  (Musical  Directory,  1871),  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  'Mortality  of  Musicians,'  a 
'  List  of  Eminent  Musicians,'  etc.,  etc.  He  is 
also  a  more  or  less  regular  contributor  to  the 
pres..  [G.] 

TRACKER.  A  thin  flat  strip  of  wood  used 
in  the  mechanism  of  an  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  leverage  from  one  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment to  another.  A  tracker  differs  from  a  sticker 
in  the  fact  that  a  tracker  pulls,  while  a  sticker 
pushes ;  while  therefore  a  tracker  can  be  flat 
and  thin,  a  sticker  is  round  and  rigid.  For 
example,  if,  when  one  end  of  a  key  is  pressed 
down  it  raises  a  sticker  at  its  other  end,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sticker  will  push  up  a  lever  at  a 
higher  level;  but  the  other  end  of  the  lever  at 
the  higher  level  will  of  course  descend,  and  to 
this  therefore  must  be  attached  a  tracker.  It 
will  be  evident  also  that  a  sticker,  having  only 
to  remain  in  an  upright  position,  can  be  kept  in 
its  place  simply  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wire  inserted 
at  each  end  and  passing  loosely  through  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  levers.  But  a  tracker  having  to 
pull  and  be  pulled  is  provided  at  each  end  with 
a  tap-wire  (or  wire  like  a  screw)  which  when 
parsed  through  the  hole  in  the  lever  is  secured 
by  a  leather  button.  In  all  cases  noi>y  action  is 
prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  cloth  or 
some  other  soft  material.  Trackers  are  generally 
made  of  pine-wood  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  from  one  third  to  a  half  of  an 
inch  in  width.   The  length  of  trackers  varies  of 
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course  according  to  circ  urns  tun  eta ;  in  long 
'actions'  or  extended  'movements'  (as  for 
example,  when  mechanism  is  taken  under  a  floor 
or  up  a  wall)  they  are  sometimes  twelve  or  more 
feet  in  length  ;  in  such  cases  they  are  formed  of 
two  or  more  parte  joined  together  by  wiie.  In 
order  to  prevent  long  trackers  from  swinging 
about  laterally  when  in  use  they  are  often  made 
to  pass  through  a  register  or  thin  board  containing 
holes  of  suitable  size  lined  with  cloth.  A  tracker 
may  convey  leverage  from  any  part  of  an  instru- 
ment to  another,  but  its  final  function  is  to  lower 
the  pull-doum  and  let  air  pass  through  the  pallet 
into  the  pipe.  |J.S.] 

TRAETTA,  Tomuaso  Michele  Francesco 
Savebio,  an  Italian  composer  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury. Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  hi* 
name  was  Trajetta,  and  the  date  of  1hb  birth 
May  19,  1727;  but  the  certificate  of  birth  pub- 
lished by  the  *  Gazetta  Musicale  di  Milano'  of 
1879.  No.  30,  settles  beyond  question  that  he  was 
the  legitimate  son  of  Filippo  Traetta  and  Anna 
Teresa  Pia&anti,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1727, 
on  March  30,  'ad  hore  16'  in  the  morning, 
at  Bitonto  (Terra  di  Ban).  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  became  pupil  of  Durante  at  the 
'  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto'  at 
Naples,  to  which  institution  he  belonged  until 
the  autumn  of  1 748,  when  we  find  him  teaching 
singing,  and  occasionally  writing  some  sacred 
music  for  several  churches  of  Naples.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  stage,  and  his 
first  opera,  'Farnace,'  produced  at  the  San 
Carlo  at  Naples  in  1 750,  met  with  Buch  success 
that  he  was  forthwith  commissioned  to  compose 
six  more  operas  for  the  same  house.  Of  these 
nothing  is  known,  except  the  title  of  one,  '  I  pas- 
tori  feUci,'  1753;  yet  they  were  probably  not 
less  successful  than  'Farnace,'  since  his  name 
spread  rapidly,  and  he  received  engagements 
at  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  Turin,  Verona, 
Parma,  etc.  Goldoni  and  Metasiasio  did  not 
disdain  to  write  librettos  for  him ;  Goldoni 
a  comic  opera  'Buovo  d'Antona'  (Florence, 
1756);  and  Metastasio  '  L'Olimpiade '  (Ve- 
rona, 1758).  Towards  the  end  of  1759  Traetta 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  and  teacher  of  singing  to  the  Princesses, 
offered  to  him  by  Don  Filippo,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
and  Duke  of  Parma.  The  first  opera  he  com- 
posed for  the  Ducal  Theatre  of  Parma  was 
'Solimano*  (Carnival,  1759),  followed  in  the 
spring  by  '  Ippolito  ed  Aricia.'  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  masterpiece,  as  both  the  Duke  and 
the  audience  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  it ; 
and  on  its  reproduction  six  years  later  for  the 
wedding  of  the  Princess  Maria  Luisa  with 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain,  a  life  pension  was 
granted  to  the  composer.  In  1759  and  1760 
Traetta  went  twice  to  Vienna  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  two  operas  purposely  written  for  the 
Austrian  capital,  '  Ifigenia  in  Aulide '  (1759), 
and  « Annida*  (1760). 

In  1 765,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  Traetta 
left  Parma  and  settled  in  Venice,  as  principal  of 
the  '  Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedaletto.'    He  held 
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Die  appointment  for  nearly  three  years,  and  re- 
signed it  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  to  succeed  Galuppi  as '  Maestro  di  Corte.' 
The  severe  climate  of  Russia  however  did  not 
agree  with  the  Italian  maestro  ;  in  1775  he  gave 
up  his  position,  and  in  1776  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  London,  where  however  he  was  not 
very  successful,  owin£  chiefly  to  the  firm  hold 
which  Sacchini  had  taken  of  the  English  public. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  Naples,  but  the 
climate  of  Russia  and  the  anxieties  of  London 
bad  impaired  both  his  health  and  his  genius, 
and  the  few  operas  he  wrote  before  his  death 
show  that  the  spring  of  his  imagination  was  dried 
up.  He  died  in  Venice  on  April  6,  1779,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  .Santa  Maria  Assunta, 
where  the  following  epitaph  is  engraved  on  his 
tomb : 

THOMAE  TR  A  J  ETTA 

BITUNTI  NATO 
SUBLIMIORIS  MUSICES  PERITISSIMO 
HUJUS  CHOKt 
AD  AMPL1TUDINEM  ARTIS  SUAE 
INST  A  UK  ATOM  MODERATORI 
OPTIME  MERITO 
ANNO  SALUTIS  MDCCLXXIX 
AETATIS  SUAE  LII 
VITA  FUNCTO 
MONUMENTUM  POSITUM. 

Though  Traetta  was  gifted  with  great  intel- 
ligence, and  his  music  is  full  of  vigour  and  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  dramatic  power,  yet  his 
works  are  now  entirely  forgotten.1  Burney,  Gal- 
vani,  GroHsi,  Florimo,  and  Clement  all  praise  him, 
and  Florimo  even  finds  in  him  a  tendency  towards 
the  same  dramatic  expression  and  dignity  in  the 
musical  treatment  of  the  libretto  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  made  the  name  of  Gluck  immortal. 
However  this  may  be,  nobody  can  deny  that 
Traetta  had,  as  a  man.  a  very  peculiar  character, 
an  extraordinary  estimation  of  his  own  talent, 
and  an  unusual  readiness  in  making  it  clear  to 
everybody :  1  Traetta,'  says  Florimo,  '  at  the  first 
performance  of  his  operas,  when  presiding  at  the 
clavicembalo,  as  was  customary  at  that  time, 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  his  works,  and  per- 
suaded of  the  special  importance  of  some  pieces, 
— was  in  tho  habit  of  turning  towards  the  audi- 
ence and  saying:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  look 
sharp,  and  pity  attention  to  this  piece.' 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works. 

Arralda.  Do.  1780. 
BofoDliba.   Pirnu,  1780. 
Enea  nel  Ullo.    Torlna.  1760. 
ITIndarldl.   Parma.  WO. 
Enea  e  Lariiite.   IK*.  1761. 
Antlgono.  Fedora,  17*4. 
L*  franceae  a  Mather*.  Ven- 
etia.  1784. 

La  buona  flgllaola   mar  It  a ta. 
Parma,  1  iftS. 
hmulramlile.   Veneita,  178ft. 
Le  Serre  rlrall.  Do.  178*. 
Amor  In  trappola.  Do.  17S8. 


Farnace.  Napoll.  17B1. 
I  paatori  fellci.  Do.  17M. 
Eilo.  Home.  17M. 
Leooete  oonlre«iete.  Do.  1754. 
LTncreduto.   Napoll.  17W. 
La  (ante  furba.  Do.  17M. 
Booto  d'  Antooe.  Kl  rente,  T796. 
KUtell.  RnwU.,1757. 
Dldone  abbaodonata.  Veneita, 
1757. 


T.  l.oia 


1  Ills  name  doe*  not  occur  once  In  the  • 
Society,  and  only  ooca  la  all  I 
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lOf  the  AUf. 


Cermoodo.  London.  1778-  la 'dlTentmento  for  foar  orchee- 
Merope.   Mlleno.  177*.  Itrai"  with  th«  lltl«  '  Lc  qoattro 

La  dlafatta  dl  Dario.  Vetwda.  itaflonl  «l  dodlcl  nwtl  dell'  anno' 

1778.  i(lh«  four  eeaaora.end  the  twelra 

II  cavallerc  errante.  Do.  1778.    monlha  of  the  year}.' 
Artentee.   Do.  1778.  A  Stabat  Mater  of  hla  for  (our 

OH  Rrol  del  Campl  Elbd.    Do.  roloei   and  accompaniment  of 

1778.   Written  on  the  composer*!  aereral  ln»trumeoti  U  known. 

deathbed,  and  flnlahed  by  tien-  and  tha  Arehlrea  of  the  '  Baal 

naro  Aatarltta.  Collagio  dl  Napoll.'  contain  the 

Le  (rate  d*  Imeneo,  a  prologue  following  c>mpoeltlona:— 

and  trilogy  .tI*.  It  trtonfo  d'  A  more.  I    Leslone  tena  for  aopraoo. 

Trlole.Safju.  and  Egle.  for  the  wed-    S»  Arte  (unt  with  accompanl- 

ding  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  of  ment  of  »lolln  and  beam,  and 

Iwb.  Ha  dl  Borbo.ie,  at  Parma.  ae»eral  lnatrumenUj. 

Sept-  1781.  I   7  Duettl. 

II  Trtboto  Campeatre.  'com-'  Aria ' Terror* mltuptraTa,' with 
panlmento  pattoraJc. '  on  the  oeca-  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
•Ion  of  Maria  Carolina  of  Austria.    Aria  Ah' cui.tolalltuodolore.' 
wife  to  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  arranged  for  two  rloltna.  riola, 
Bldly.  paaalng  through  Mantua  la  and  bavo. 
1788.  A  (  anon  'Sogno.  ma  te  non 

In  the  eame  year  be  wrote  an  mlro '  for  two  aopranoa  and 
Oratorio  Balomone.  for  the  '  Con-  bauo. 

terratorlo  dell'  Ofpedaletto '  In  A  Solfeggio,  With  pianoforte 
Venice ;  and  about  1770  he  wrote  accompaniment.  M.] 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  MUSIC,  THE 
NATIONAL,  was  founded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  subject  had  been  in  the  air  since 
the  year  1 866,  a  Musical  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  and  in  1873  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Clarence  House,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  it  is 
desirable  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding £20,000  for  the  purposes  of  a  Training 
School  for  Music  at  Kensington,  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  site  on  the  imme- 
diate west  side  of  the  Albert  Hall  was  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  the  construction, 
of  the  building,  on  the  design  of  Captain  F.  Cole, 
R.E.,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles 
J.  Freak e,  at  his  own  cost ;  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  Dec.  18,  1873,  and  the  School  was  opened 
at  Easter  1876,  with  82  free  scholarships,  of 
which  4  were  founded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  2 
by  memljers  of  the  Society,  5  by  Mr.  Freak e,  10 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  14  by  City  Guilds, 
33  by  provincial  towns,  and  tho  remainder  by 
private  donors.  The  scholarships  were  of  the 
value  of  £40  a  year  each,  and  were  founded  for 
five  years,  by  subscription  renewable  at  the  end 
of  that  term  ;  they  carried  free  instruction  for 
the  samo  period,  and  were  obtainable  '  by  com- 
petitive examination  alone.'  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh was  chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Arthur)  Sullivan  was  appointed  Principal, 
with  a  staff  of  Teachers;  in  1S81  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Stainer  as  Principal,  and  the 
School  continued  to  flourish  till  Easter  1882, 
when  it  came  to  an  end  owing  to  the  determin- 
ation arrived  at  to  establish  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  on  a  wider  and  more  permanent  basis. 
The  College,  on  its  formation,  took  over  the 
building,  furniture  and  fittings,  organ  and  music, 
and  a  balance  at  the  banker's  of  £1100.  The 
instruction  in  the  Training  School  was  system- 
atic and  thorough,  and  in  proof  of  its  efficiency 
during  the  short  period  of  its  existence  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  Eugene  D'Albert,  Frederic 
Cliffe,  Annie  Marriott,  and  Frederic 
having  received  their  education  there. 
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The  Royal  College  of  Mcsic,  which  thu» 
became  the  successor  of  the  Training  School, 
was  founded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a 
meeting  held  at  St.  James's  Palace  Fob.  28, 
1883.  and  was  opened  by  H.R.H.  on  May  7  of 
the  following  year.  Negotiations  took  place 
with  the  Rotal  Academy  of  Music  with  the 
object  of  a  union  with  the  two  bodies;  but  these 
have  hitherto  unfortunately  come  to  nothing. 
Like  its  predecessor,  the  College  rests  on  the 
basis  of  endowed  scholarships  lasting  not  less 
thAn  three  years ;  but  the  funds  for  these  are  in 
this  case  provided  by  the  interest  of  money  sub- 
scribed throughout  the  country  and  permanently 
invested.  The  College  opened  with  50  Scholars 
elected  by  competition,  of  whom  15  receive 
maintenance  in  addition,  and  4?  Paying  Stu- 
dent*. It  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  on 
May  23,  1883.  and  is  governed  by  a  Council, 
presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
divided  into  a  Finance  Committee,  and  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee.  The  Btaff  are  as  follows  :— 
Director,  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  ;  Principal 
Teachers,  forming  the  Board  of  Professors,  J.  F. 
Bridge,  Mus.D.;  H  .  C.  Deacon;  Henry  Holmes; 
Mad.  Lind-Goldschmidt ;  Walter  Parratt;  0. 
Hubert  H.  Parry,  Mus.D. ;  Ernst  Pauer ;  C.  V. 
Stanford,  Mus.D.;  Franklin  Taylor  ;  A.Visetti. 
Othi-r  principal  teachers: — Mme.  A.  Goddard ; 

F.  Barnett;  G.  C.  Martin,  Mus.D.;  R.  Gom- 
pertz;  C  H.  Howell;  F.  E.  Gladstone,  Mus.D.; 
J.  Higgs,  Mus.B. ;  G.  Garcia,  etc.  Registrar, 
G.  Watson,  jun.  The  College  jjossesses  the  ex- 
tensive, rare,  and  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  presented  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  and  that  of  the 
Concerts  of  Antient  Music,  given  by  the  Queen. 
The  Examines  at  the  end  of  the  tirBt  year  were 
Dr.  Joachim,  Manuel  Garcia,  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Joseph  Barnby,  and  Dr.  Stainer.  [G.] 

TRAMIDAMENTE.  This  strange  direction, 
with  migttlich  below  it  as  its  German  equivalent, 
is  found  at  the  Recitative  with  the  Trumpets  in 
the  'Agnus'  of  Beethoven's  MaBS  in  D,  in  the 
old  score  (Schotts).  In  the  new  edition  of  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hiirtel  it  appears  as  *  timidamente,' 
which  is  correct  Italian,  and  is  the  translation 
of  *  angstlich  '—with  distress.  [G.] 

TRAXQUiLLO,  an  Italian  term,  meaning 
'calmly,'  'quietly.'  The  notturno  in  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  is  marked 
'  Con  moto  tranquillo.'  [G.] 

TRANSITION  is  a  word  which  has  several 
different  sensts.  It  is  most  commonly  used  in  I 
a  vague  way  as  synonymous  with  modulation. 
Some  writers,  wishing  to  limit  it  more  strictly, 
use  it  for  the  actual  moment  of  passage  from  one 
key  to  another ;  and  ag  tin  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  distinguish  those  short  subordinate  flights  out 
of  one  key  into  another,  which  are  so  often  met 
with  in  modern  music,  from  the  more  prominent 
and  deliberate  changes  of  key  which  form  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  structure  of  a  movement. 
The  following  example  from  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  Bp,  op.  106,  is  an  illustration  of  the  process 


defined  by  this  latter  meaning  of  the  term ;  the 
transition  being  from  Ff  minor  to  G  major  and 


[See  Modulation.]  [C.H.H.P.] 
TRANSPOSING  INSTRUMENTS.  Before 
pianoforte  accompaniments  were  set  in  full  no- 
tation, the  practice  of  which,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings  has  shown,1  was  first  due,  about  1780-90, 
to  Domenico  Corri  of  Edinburgh,  the  entire 
accompaniment,  at  that  time  the  most  important 
study  in  keyboard  playing,  was  from  the  figured 
bass  stave,  known  as  '  Figured,'  '  Through '  or 
'Thorough'  baas.  From  the  varying  natural 
pitch  of  voices,  transposition  was  a  necessary 
and  much  cultivated  resource,  and  if  the  chro- 
matic keyboard  had  been  originally  contrived 
to  restore  the  chromatic  genu*  of  the  Greeks, 
it  was  certainly  very  soon  after  permanently 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  transposition. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  process  seem  to  have 
very  early  prompted  the  alternative  of  a  shifting 
keyboard,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
diatonic  arrangement  of  the  keys,  which  in  the 
:6th  century  was  still  to  be  met  with  in  old 
organs  :  in  other  words,  whatever  the  key  might 
be,  to  play  apparently  in  C.  The  oldest  authority 
on  the  organ  extant  is  the  blind  organist  of 
Heidelberg,  Arnold  Schlick,  who  in  pub- 
lished the  '  Spiegel  der  Orgelmacher  und  Organ- 
isten,'  of  which  only  one  copy  is  now  known  to 
exist.*  Schlick  is  quoted  by  Sebastian  Virdung, 
who  also  published  his  book  in  151 1,  and  (2nd 
cap.  p.  19,  Berlin  reprint  p.  87)  has  an  interest- 
ing passage  on  transposing  organs,  which  we 
will  freely  translate. 

When  an  organ  in  itself  tuned  to  the  right  pitch  can 
be  shifted  a  tone  higher  or  lower,  it  is  a  «re»t  advantage 
to  both  organist  and  singers.  I  have  heard  years  ago  of 
a  Positive  so  made,  but  I  only  know  of  one  complete 
organ,  and  that  one  I  un«  daily,  which  together  with  its 
positive,  two  back  manuals,  pedal*,  and  all  its  many  and 
rare  registers,  may  be  shifted  higher  and  back  again  as 
often  as  necessity  requires.  For  some  chapels  and  sinjrers 
ad  Canlum  Menmrobilein  ouch  a  contrivance  is  specially 
useful.  Two  masses  or  Magnificats  may  be  in  the  same 
tone,  and  set  in  the  same  notation  of  line  and  spaoc,  and 
yet  it  may  be  desirable  to  sing  the  one  a  note  higher 
than  the  other.  Say  both  masses  are  in  the  Sixth 
Tone,  with  Clef  C;  the  counter  baas  going  an  octave 
lower' — in  the  other  tho  counter  bass  goes  a  note  or 
more  lower,  to  B  or  A «,  which  are  too  low  for  bass 
singers,  and  their  voices  heard  against  other*  would  be 

1  Vide  Proceeding*  of  the  Mnslcal  Aseoclstlon  WO—m.  pp.  It— 9B. 

t  Reprinted  In  the  MonstthetU  Mr  lluslk-feschichte,  Berlin  UK»; 
edited  with  explanatory  notes  by  llerr  Hubert  Eltner. 

»  To  the  «.  second  »p»ee  o(  the  baas  ctat,  bat  cvldenUr.  as  will  be 
obvious,  sounding  the  V  tower. 

*  la  our  pitch  the  double  K  and  P. 
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too  weak,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  sing  the  part  a  not* 
higher.  Now  in  the  first  mass  the  counter  haw  in  C  can 
be  played  on  an  organ  as  set,  but  the  other  demands 
transposition  to  D,  with  the  semitone*  F  J  and  CJ,  which 
to  those  who  have  not  practised  it,  is  hard  and  impos- 
sible. So  therefore,  with  an  orvan,  as  described,  the 
organist  may  w<  on  playing  inC  K-sol-fa-nt  1  on  the  key- 
board, although  the  pipes  are  in  D  iD-la-sol-re;. 

We  may  assume  that  in  course  of  time  the 
increasing  skill  of  organists  rendered  mechanical 
transpositions  unnecessary,  since  for  the  organ 
we  hear  no  more  about  them  ;  but  for  the  harpsi- 
chord they  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  16th  and 
following  centuries.  Pnetorius  (a.d.  1619)  speakB 
of  transposing  clavicymbals  (harpsichords)  which 
by  shilling  the  keyboard  could  be  set  two  notes 
higher  or  lower,  and  describes  a  'Univeraal- 
Clavicymbal'  capable  of  gradual  transposition 
by  semitones  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth.  Burney 
in  his  musical  tour  met  with  two  transposing 
harpsichords;  one  a  German  one,  made  under 
the  directiou  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Venice ; 
the  other  (a  Spanish  one,  also  with  moveable 
keys)  at  Bologna,  belonging  to  Farinelli. 

Considering  the  musical  knowledge  and  skill 
required  to  transpose  with  facility  beyond  a  sup- 
posititious change  of  signature  and  corresponding 
alteration  in  reading  the  accidentals,  as  from  C 
to  Cj  or  Cl> ;  it  might  appear  strange  that  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  transposition  have  not 
been  permanently  adopted,  but  it  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  the  disturbance  of  the  co-ordination 
of  hand  and  ear.  Those  who  have  the  gift  of 
absolute  pitch  are  at  once  upset  by  it,  while 
those  who  have  not  that  gift  and  are  the  more 
numerous,  find  a  latent  cause  of  irritation  which, 
somehow  or  other,  is  a  stuinblingblock  to  the 
player.  In  the  present  day  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Temperament,  equal  or  unequal,  so  much  as 
of  position  in  the  scale  of  pitch,  of  which,  if  the 
ear  is  not  absolutely  conscious,  it  is  yet  conscious 
to  a  certain  extent. 

The  transposing  harpsichord  mentioned  by 
Burney,  as  belonging  to  Count  Tone  Taxis  of 
Venice,  had  also  a  Pianoforte  stop,  a  combina- 
tion in  vogue  at  the  time  it  was  made,  1 760. 
A  German  pianoforte  with  moveable  keyboard 
was  made  for  the  Prince  of  Prussia  in  i;86,  and 
about  the  same  period  Sebastien  Krard  con- 
structed an  organised  pianoforte,  another  favoured 
combination  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, which  transposed  a  semitone,  whole  tone, 
or  minor  third  each  way,  to  suit  the  limited 
voice  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Roller  of  Paris  is 
also  said  to  have  made  transposing  pianos. 

The  most  prominent  instances  of  transposing 
pianofortes  made  in  England  in  the  present 
century  are  the  following: — (1)  The  square 
piano  of  Edward  Ryley,  patented  in  1801,  and 
acting  by  a  false  keyboard,  which  was  placed 
above  the  true  one,  and  could  be  shifted  to  any 
semitone  in  the  octave.  Ryley 's  idea  as  stated 
in  his  specification  went  back  to  the  original 
one  of  playing  everything  in  the  so-called  natural 
scale  of  C.   The  patent  for  this  complete  trans- 
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poser  waa  bought  by  John  and  James  Broad- 
wood,  and  an  instrument  so  made  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  firm,  (a)  The  Royal 
Albert  Transposing  piano,  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Addison  &  Co.  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  a  piccolo  or  cottage  instru- 
ment, is  described  by  Riinbault  in  his  History, 
as  having  the  keys  divided  at  half  their  length, 
the  front  and  back  ends  being  capable  of  moving 
independently  of  each  other.  (3)  Messrs.  Broad- 
woods'  transposing  Boudoir  Cottage  pianos,  made 
about  1845,  displayed  the  novel  feature  of  the 
instrument  itself  moving  while  the  keyboard  and 
action  were  stationary.  In  some  of  their  pianos 
made  in  this  way,  the  instrument  was  su»pen<!ed 
between  two  pivoted  metal  supporters  which 
allowed  the  gradual  movement,  semitone  by 
semitone,  effected  by  turning  a  pin  at  the  side 
with  an  ordinary  tuning-hammer.  Subsequently 
the  instrument  was  moved  in  a  groove  at  the 
top  and  on  two  wheels  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  fixed  case,  but  neither  contrivance  was 
patented,  nor  was  long  continued  to  be  made. 
(4)  The  latest  attempt  at  transposing  by  the 
keyboard  has  been  brought  forward  in  the 
present  year  (1884)  by  Hermann  Wagner  of 
Stuttgart.  He  names  his  invention '  Transponir- 
Pianino.'  We  gather  from  the  description  and 
drawings  in  the  *  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumenten- 
bau,'  Band  4,  No.  12  (Leipzig,  Jan.  12,  1884) 
that  the  keyboard  moves  boddy,  there  beinur  a 
preliminary  movement  for  protecting  the  action 
cranks  or  rockers  by  raising  them  together  whde 
the  keyboard  is  being  shitted.  (5)  The  last 
transposing  contrivance  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
'Transpositeur'  of  Messrs.  Pleyel.  Wolff.  &  C". 
of  Paris,  invented  by  M.  Auguste  Wolff  in  1S73. 
The  Transpositeur  being  an  independent  false 
keyboard  can  be  applied  to  any  pianoforte  by 
any  maker.  It  has  therefore  the  great  merits 
of  adaptability  and  convenience.  It  can  be 
placed  upon  the  proper  keyboard  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  by  touching  a  spring  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  player  and  a  button  which  per- 
mits tho  keyboard  to  be  shifted  through  all 
the  semitones  of  an  octave,  tho  transposition  de- 
sired is  effected.  The  Transpositeur  is  patented 
and  is  sold  by  the  Pleyel  firm  in  Paris,  or  their 
agent,  Mr.  Berrow,  in  Loudon,  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  is  of  course  open  to  the  same  natural 
objection  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  transposing  clavicymbals  of  Pne- 
torius.  [A.J.H.] 

TRANSPOSITION,  change  of  key,  the  nota- 
tion or  performance  of  a  musical  composition  in 
a  different  key  from  that  in  which  it  is  written. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  piece  of  music  is  in  a  cer- 
tain key,  it  is  understood  that  it  consists  of  the 
notes  of  a  certain  scale,  and  that,  except  chro- 
matic passing-notes  and  suchlike  melodic  changes, 
no  note  can  be  employed  which  is  not  a  part  of 
that  scale.  Each  note  of  the  composition  there- 
fore occupies  a  definite  position  as  a  degree  of  the 
scale  in  which  it  is  written,  and  in  order  to  trans- 
pose a  phrase,  each  note  must  be  written,  sung, 
or  played  a  certain  fixed  distance  higher  or  lower. 
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that  it  may  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  new 
scale  that  it  held  at  first  in  the  original  one.  Thus 
Exs.  2  and  3  are  transpositions  of  Ex.  1,  one  being 
a  major  second  higher,  and  the  other  a  major 
second  lower ;  and  the  notes  of  the  original  phrase 
being  numbered,  to  show  their  position  as  degrees 
of  the  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  position  re- 
mains unchanged  in  the  transpositions, 

,  Origins!  Key  C 

i    a     7  1    »     3    3    I     3     a  * 
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TrannrwMed  into  HP. 
■_    1     »    a     3_  3  _4 


It  is,  however,  not  necessary  that  a  transposition 
should  be  fully  written  out,  as  above.  By  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  practice  a  performer  is 
enabled  to  transpose  a  piece  of  music  into  any 
required  key,  while  still  reading  from  the  original 
not;* t ion.  To  the  singer  such  a  proceeding  offers 
no  particular  difficulty,  since  the  relation  of  the 
various  notes  to  the  key  note  being  understood, 
the  absolute  pitch  of  the  bitter,  which  is  all  that 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind,  does  not  matter.  But  to 
the  instrumental  performer  the  task  is  by  no 
means  an  ea*y  one,  since  the  transposition  fre- 
quently requires  a  totally  different  position  of  the 
fingers.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  trans- 
position it  often  hnppena  that  a  natural  has  to  be 
represented  by  a  sharp  or  fiat,  and  vice  verra,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  above  examples,  where  the 
BS  of  Ex.  1,  bar  2,  being  the  7th  degree  of  the 
scale,  becomes  Cf ,  which  is  the  7th  degree  of  the 
r-cale  of  D,  in  Ex.  2 ;  and  again  in  bar  3,  where 
FQ,  the  4th  degree,  becomes  Eb  in  Ex.  3.  The 
change  of  a  flat  to  a  sharp,  though  possible,  is 
scarcely  practical.  It  could  only  occur  in  an 
extreme  key,  and  even  then  could  always  be 
avoided  by  making  an  enharmonic  change,  so  that 
the  transposed  key  should  be  more  nearly  related 
to  the  original,  for 

InD. 


In  Cb.     In  B|J  (enharmonic  change). 
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Hence  it  will  not  suffice  to  read  each  note  of  a 
phrase  so  many  degrees  higher  or  lower  on  the 
stave ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  relation  which 
every  note  bears  to  the  scale  must  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  reproduced  in  the  transposition 
by  means  of  the  necessary  Bharps,  flats,  or  naturals ; 
while  the  pianist  or  organist,  who  has  to  deal  with 
many  sounds  at  once,  must  be  able  also  instantly 
to  recognise  the  various  harmonies  and  modula- 
tions, and  to  construct  the  same  in  the  new  key. 

The  faculty  of  transposition  is  extremely  valu- 
able to  the  practical  musician.  To  the  conductor, 
or  to  any  one  desiring  to  play  from  orchestral 
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score,  it  is  essential,  as  the  parts  for  the  so-called 
'transposing  instruments  * — horns,  trumpets,  clari- 
net, drums — being  written  in  a  different  key 
from  that  in  which  they  are  to  sound,  have  to  be 
transposed  back  into  the  key  of  the  piece,  so  as 
to  agree  with  the  strings  and  other  non-transpos- 
ing instruments.  [See  Score,  plating  from, 
vol.  iii.  p.  436.]  Orchestral  players  and  accom- 
panists are  frequently  called  upon  to  transpose,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  singer,  for  whose  voice 
the  written  pitch  of  the  song  may  be  too  high  or 
too  low,  but  it  is  probably  extremely  seldom  that 
transposition  takes  place  on  so  grand  a  scale  as 
when  Beethoven,  having  to  play  his  Concerto  in 
C  major,  and  finding  the  piano  half  a  tone  too 
flat,  transposed  the  whole  into  Cf  major  ! 

Transposed  editions  of  songs  are  frequently 
published,  that  the  same  compositions  may  be 
made  available  for  voices  of  different  compass, 
but  transpositions  of  instrumental  music  more 
rarely.  In  Kroll's  edition  of  Bach's  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  however,  the  Fugue  in  C  J  major  in  vol.  i. 
appears  transposed  into  Db.  This  is  merely  an 
enharmonic  change,  of  questionable  practical 
value,  the  sounds  remaining  the  same  though  the 
notation  is  altered,  and  is  only  made  to  facilitate 
reading,  but  the  change  into  G  of  Schubert's  Im- 
promptu, op.  90,  no.  3,  which  was  written  inGb, 
and  altered  by  the  publisher,  was  doubtless  de- 
signed to  render  it  easier  of  execution.  [F.T.] 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL MODES.  Composers  of  the  Polyphonic 
School  permitted  the  transposition  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Modes  to  the  Fourth  above  or  Fifth  below 
their  true  pitch  ;  effecting  the  process  by  means 
of  a  Bb  placed  at  the  Signature,  and  thereby 
substituting  for  the  absolute  pitch  of  a  Plagal 
Mode  that  of  its  Authentic  original.  Trans- 
position to  other  Intervals  than  these  was  utterly 
forbidden,  in  writing:  but  Singers  were  permitted 
to  change  the  pitch,  at  the  moment  of  perform- 
ance, to  any  extent  convenient  to  themselves. 

During  the  transitional  period — but  very  rarely 
earlier  than  that— a  double  Transposition  was 
effected,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  by  means  of 
two  Flats  ;  Bb  raising  the  pitch  a  Fourth,  and  Eb 
lowering  it,  from  thence,  by  a  Fifth— thus  really 
depressing  the  original  pitch  by  a  Tone.  As 
usual  in  all  cases  of  progressive  innovation,  this 
practice  was  well  known  in  England  long  before 
it  found  favour  on  the  continent.  A  beautiful 
example  will  be  found  in  Wilbye's  'Flora  gave  me 
fairest  flowers,'  composed  in  1 598 ;  yet  Morley, 
writing  in  1597.  severely  condemns  the  practice. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that,  in 
Compositions  of  the  Polyphonic  irra,  the  absence 
of  a  lib  at  the  Signature  proves  the  Mode  to  stand 
at  its  true  pitch;  while  the  presence  of  a  Bb 
proves  the  Composition  to  be  quite  certainly 
written  in  a  Transposed  Mode.'  In  modem 
reprints,  the  presence  at  the  Signature  of  one  or 
more  Sharps,  or  of  more  than  two  Flats,  shows 
that  the  pitch  of  the  piece  has  heen  changed,  or 
its  Mode  reduced  to  a  modern  Scale,  by  an  editor 
of  the  present  century.  [W.S.R.] 

'  6e«  rol.  H.  p.  <M  •. 
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TRASUNTINO.  Vito,  a  Venetian  harpsi- 
ehord-maker,  who  made  an  enharmonic  (quarter- 
tone)  archioembalo  or  large  harpsichord  for 
Camillo  Gonzaga,  Conte  di  Novellara,  in  1 606, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Liceo 
Communale  at  Bologna.  It  was  made  after  the 
invention  of  Don  Nicola  Vioentino,  an  enthusiast 
who  tried  to  restore  Greek  music  according  to 
its  three  genera,  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and 
enharmonic,  and  published  the  results  of  his 
attempt  at  Rome  in  1555,  under  the  title  of 
'L'Antica  Musica  ridotta  alia  Moderna  Prat- 
tica.'  From  engravings  in  this  work  illus- 
trating a  keyboard  invented  to  include  the 
three  systems,  Trasuntino  contrived  his  instru- 
ment. A  photograph  of  it  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  had  one  keyboard  of 
four  octaves  C — C,  with  white  naturals ;  the 
tipper  or  usual  sharps  and  flats  being  divided 
into  four  alternately  black  and  white,  each 
division  being  an  independent  key.  There 
are  short  upper  keys  also  between  the  natural 
semitones,  once  divided,  which  makes  thirty- 
two  keys  in  the  octave;  125  in  all.  Tra- 
suntino made  a  Tetracorda,  also  preserved  at 
Bulogna,  with  intervals  marked  off  to  tune 
the  archioembalo  by— an  old  pitch-measurer  or 
quadruple  monochord.  When  F«5tis  noticed  Tra- 
suntino (Biographie  Universelle,  1865,  p.  250), 
the  archioembalo  was  in  the  possession  of  Baini. 
It  was  not  the  first  keyboard  instrument  with 
enharmonic  intervals ;  Vicentino  had  an  organ 
built,  about  1 561,  by  Meaner  Vicenzo  Colombo 
of  Venice.  There  is  a  broadsheet  describing  it 
quoted  by  F«5tis  as  obtained  by  him  from  Signor 
Gaspari  of  Bologna :  *  Descrizione  dell'  arciorgano, 
ml  quale  si  possono  esegnire  i  tri  generi  della 
musics,  diatonica,  cromatica,  ed  enarmonica, 
m  Venetia,  appresso  Niccolo  BeviT  acqua,  1561, 
a  di  25  ottobrio.' 

A  harpsichord  dated  1559,  made  by  a  Tra- 
santini,  is  cited  by  Giordano  Kiccati  ('Delle  corde 
orvero  fibre  elastiche'),  and  was  probably  by 
Vito's  father,  perhaps  the  Meseer  Giulio  Tra- 
suntino  referred  to  by  Thomas  Garzoni  ('  Piazza 
universale  di  tutte  le  professioni  del  mondo,' 
Diflcorso  136)  as  excellent  in  all  'instrumenti 
da  penna' — quilled  instruments,  such  as  harpsi- 
chords, manichords,  clavicembalos  and  cithers. 
Of  Vito,  Fioravanti  says  (Specchio  di  Scientia 
Universale,  fol.273),  'Guido  [or  Vito]  Trasuntino 
was  a  man  of  much  and  learned  experience  in 
the  art  of  making  harpsichords,  clavicembalos, 
organs  and  regal*,  bo  that  his  instruments  were 
admired  by  every  one  before  all  others,  and 
other  instruments  he  improved,  as  might  be 
seen  in  many  places  in  Venice.'  These  cita- 
tions are  rendered  from  FeHis.  '  Manicordo,'  as 
hi  the  original,  is  the  clavichord.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  '  arpioordi'  and  'elavicembali '  here  dis- 
tinguish upright  and  horizontal  harpsichords, 
or  harpsichords  and  spinets.  [A.J.H.] 

TRAUER-WALTZER,  ue.  Mourning-waltz, 
sr  composition  of  Schubert's  (op.  9,  no.  a),  dating 
from  the  year  1 816, 
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which  would  not  be  noticed  here  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  often  attributed  to  Beethoven, 
under  whose  name  a  '  Sehnsuchts-waltzer '  (or 
Longing  waltz),  best  known  a»  'Le  Desir'  (first 
of  a  set  of  10  all  with  romantic  titles),  com- 
pounded from  Schubert's  waltz  and  Himmel's 
'  Fsvoritwaltzer,'  was  published  by  Schotts  in 
1826.  Schubert's  op.  9  was  issued  by  Cappi 
and  Diabelli,  Nov.  29.  182 1,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  waltz  was  much 
played  before  publication,  and  got  its  title  in- 
dependently of  Schubert.  In  fact,  on  one  occa- 
sion, hearing  it  so  Bpoken  of,  he  said, '  Who  could 
be  such  an  a*s  as  to  write  a  mounting- waltz}' 
(Spaun's  Memoir,  MS.)  Except  for  its  extraor- 
dinary beauty  Schubert's  Waltz  is  a  perfect  type 
of  a  German  '  Deutsch.'    [See  Tsutsch.]  [G.] 

TRAVENOL,  Louis,  a  violin-player,  born 
in  Paris  in  1698,  might  be  allowed  to  go  down 
to  oblivion  in  his  native  obscurity  but  for  his 
accidental  connection  with  VolUire.  He  entered 
the  opera  band  in  April  1739,  and  remained 
there  till  1759,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  of 
300  francs  a  year.  In  1783  he  died.  The  title 
of  one  of  his  numerous  pamphlets  (all  more  or 
less  of  the  same  querulous  ill-natured  bilious 
tone), '  Complainte  d'un  musicien  opprime"  par  bcs 
camarades' — complaint  of  an  ill-used  musician — 
throws  much  light  on  his  temper,  and  justifies 
Voltaire  in  suspecting  him  of  having  had  a  hand 
in  circulating  some  of  the  lampoons  in  which  his 
election  to  the  Academic  Francatse  (May  9, 
1746)  was  attacked.  Voltaire,  however,  seems 
to  have  made  the  double  mistake  of  having 
Travenol  arrested  without  being  able  to  prove 
anything  against  him,  and  of  causing  his  father, 
an  old  man  of  80,  to  be  imprisoned  with  him. 
The  affair  was  brought  before  the  Parlement, 
and  after  a  year's  delay.  Voltaire  was  fined  500 
francs.  A  shower  of  bitter  pamphlets  against 
him  followed  this  result.  (See  Fetis;  and 
Carlyle's  '  Friedricb,'  Bk.  xvi.  chap,  a.)  [G.] 

TRAVERS,  JoHff,  commenced  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Godolphin,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
Provost  of  Eton  College,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
with  Maurice  Greene  as  an  articled  pupil.  He 
soon  afterwards  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Pepuscb,  who  assisted  him  in  his  studies  to  his 
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great  advantage.  About  1725  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Paul's*.  Ouvent  Garden,  and  aub- 
sequently  organist  of  Fulliam  Church.  On  May 
10, 1737,  ne  waa  sworn  in  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  the  room  of  Jonathan  Martin,  deceased, 
upon  which  he  relinquished  his  place  at  Fulham. 
He  composed  much  church  music :  his  well- 
known  Service  in  F,  a  Te  Deum  in  D,  and  two 
anthems  were  printed  by  Arnold,  and  another 
anthem  by  Page ;  others  are  in  MS.  in  the  books 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  published  "The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
voices,  with  a  thorough  bans  for  the  harpsichord,' 
2  vols.  foL  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  'Eighteen  Canzonets  for  two  and 
three  voices,  the  words  chiefly  by  Matthew  Prior,' 
which  enjoyed  a  long  career  of  popularity,  and 
two  of  which— '  Haste,  my  Nanette,'  and  •  I, 
my  dear,  was  born  to-day' — are  still  occasionally 
heard.  An  autograph  MS.  by  him,  containing  4 
melodies  in  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  for 
4  voices  with  instrumental  accompaniments,  the 
fruit,  doubtless,  of  his  association  with  Pepusch, 
is  amongst  Dr.  Cooke's  MS.  collections  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pepusch  he  became  the 
possessor,  by  bequest,  of  one  half  of  the  Doctor's 
valuable  library.    He  died  1758.  [W.H.H.] 

TRAVERSO  (Ger.  Querfidte),  the  present 
form  of  flute,  held  tguare  or  across  (A  trarert) 
the  performer,  in  distinction  to  the  flute  a  bee, 
or  flageolet  with  a  beak  or  mouthpiece,  which  was 
held  straight  out,  as  the  clarinet  and  oboe  are. 
It  came  in  early  in  the  18th  century,  and  was 
called  the  *  German  flute '  by  Handel  and  others 
in  this  country.  In  Bach's  scores  it  is  called 
Flauto  travereo,  Tra verso,  and  Traversiere.  [See 
Flctk.]  [G.] 

TRAVIATA,  LA  ("The  misguided  one'). 
Opera  in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by 
Verdi.  Produced  at  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice, 
March  6,  1853;  at  the  Theatre  Itulien,  Paris. 
Dec.  6, 1856 ;  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London 
(deb-tit  of  Mile.  Piccolomini),  May  24,  1856;  in 
English  at  Surrey  Theatre,  June  8,  1857.  The 
opera  was  written  in  a  single  month,  as  is  proved 
by  the  autograph  in  possession  of  Ricordi.  [G.] 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ORGAN.  The 
organ,  as  the  most  powerful,  complicated,  and 
artificial  instrument,  is  naturally  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  The  pleasure  of  producing  large 
volumes  of  sound  is  a  snare  to  almost  all  players ; 
the  ability  to  use  the  pedals  with  freedom  tempts 
many  to  their  excessive  employment ;  the  bitter 
brilliance  of  the  compound  stops  has  a  surprising 
fascination  for  some.  Draw  all  the  Btops  of  a 
large  organ  and  play  the  three  notes  in  the  bass 
stave  (a).  At  least  one  pipe 
speaks  each  note  of  the  bunch 
of  sounds  placed  over  the 
chord.  I  f  th  Lb  cacophony  is  the 
result  of  the  simplest  chord, 
some  idea,though  faint,  may  be 
formed  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  complex  combinations 


of  modern  music.  Of  course  no  sound-producing 
instrument  is  free  from  these  overtones,  but  their 
intensity  does  not  approach  that  of  their  aitilicial 
imitations.  We  have  all  grown  up  with  these 
noises  in  our  ears,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
catch  a  first-rate  musician  and  make  him  listen 
for  ihe  first  time  to  an  elaborate  fugue  played 
through  upon  a  full  organ ;  if  we  could,  his  opi- 
nions would  probably  surprise  us. 

The  reserve  with  which  great  musicians  speak 
of  the  organ,  and  the  unwillingness  to  write 
music  for  it  (the  latter,  no  doubt,  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  on  other  grounds)  are  noticeable  ;  but 
we  meet  occasionally  with  expressions  of  opi- 
nion which  probably  represent  the  unspoken 
judgment  of  many  and  the  half-conscious  feeling 
of  more. 

The  mechanical  soulless  material  of  the  organ 
(Spitta,  Life  or  Bach,  vol.  i.  p.  284.) 

Another  day  he  (Mendelssohn)  played  on  the  organ  at 
8t.  Catherine's  Church,  but  I  confess  that  even  Mendels- 
sohn's famous  talent,  like  that  of  many  other  eminent 
onanists,  left  me  quite  cold,  though  I  am  far  from  at- 
tributing this  to  any  want  in  their  playing.  I  And  it 
immensely  interesting  to  stand  by  an  organist  and  watch 
the  motions  of  his  hands  and  feet  whilst  I  follow  on  the 
music,  but  the  excessive  resonance  in  churches  makes  it 
more  nain  than  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  from  below  to 
any  or  those  wonderful  creations  with  their  manifold  in- 
tricacies and  brilliant  passages.  (P.  lliller,  •Meudtls- 
80110,'  Transl.  p.  186.) 


With  reference  to  compound  stops,  Berlioz 
says  (Traite*  d' Instrumentation,  p.  168) : — 

Les  facteura  d'orgue  et  les  organist  e*  s'accordent  a  trou- 
ver  excellent  l'effet  produit  par  cette  nisoanance  multi- 
ple .  .  .  Kn  tout  cas  ce  singulier  procedd  tend  rait  tou- 
jour* a  donner  a  1'orgue  la  resonnance  harmonique  qu'on 
cherche  inutilement  a  eviter  stir  lei  grands  pianos  a 
queue. 

In  the  same  connexion  Helmholtx  (Sensations 
of  Tone,  Ellis's  translation)  writes  :— 

The  latter  (compound  stops)  are  artificial  imitations 
of  the  natural  composition  of  all  musical  tones,  each 
key  bringing  a  series  of  pipes  into  action  which  cor- 
respond to  the  first  three  or  six  partial  tones  of  the 
corresponding  note.  Ihcf  can  be  vmd  only  In  accompany 
congrtgattnuat tinging.  >\  hen  employed  alone  they  pro- 
duce insupportable  noise  and  horrible  confusion.  But 
when  the  singing  of  the  congregation  gives  overpower- 
ing force  to  the  prime  tones  in  the  notes  of  the  melody, 
tho  proper  relation  of  quality  of  tone  is  restored,  and  the 
result  is  a  powerful  well-proportioned  mass  of  sound. 

It  may  be  well  then,  without  writing  an  organ 
tutor,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a 
as  this,  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  : 
of  the  organ. 

The  selection  and  combination  of  stops  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  partly  because 
stops  of  the  same  name  do  not  produce  the  same 
effect.  Undoubtedly  much  larger  use  should  be 
made  of  single  stops.  The  most  important  stop 
of  all— the  open  Diapason— is  very  seldom  heard 
alone,  being  nearly  always  muffled  by  a  stopped 
Diapason,  and  yet  when  used  by  itself  it  has  a 
clear  distinctive  tone  very  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
Reeds  too,  when  good,  are  much  brighter  when 
unclouded  by  Diapason  tone,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  a  Clarinet  or  Cremona,  though 
both  are  coupled  almost  always  with  a  stopped 
Diapason.  Organ-builders  seem  to  have  a  craze 
on  this  point.  The  writer  has  often  noticed  that 
they  ask  for  the  two  to  be  drawn  together.  The 
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employment  of  single  stops  has  this  further  ad 
vantage  in  an  instrument  of  such  sustained 
sound,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
quite  in  tune,  that  the  unisnn  beats  are  then  nut 
heard.  Families  of  stops  should  be  oftener  heard 
alone.  These  are  chiefly  (l)  stops  with  open 
pipes,  such  as  the  open  Diapason,  Principal, 
Fifteenth  ;  (a)  stops  with  closed  pipes,  such  as 
the  stopped  Diapason,  Flute  and  Piccolo ;  (3) 
Harmonic  stops;  (4)  Reeds.  Stops  of  theGamba 
type  nearly  always  spoil  Diapason  tone.  16- 
feet  stops  on  tho  manuals  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly, and  never  when  giving  out  the  subject  of  a 
fugue,  unless  the  bass  begins.  The  proper  place 
for  the  mixture  work  has  already  been  indicated 
in  the  extract  from  Helmholtz.  It  would  be 
well  if  organs  posset-ted  composition  pedals, 
drawing  classes  of  stops,  rather  than,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  those  which  pile  up  the  tone  from  soft  to 
loud. 

Couplers  are  kept  drawn  much  more  than  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  effect  of  half  depriving 
the  player  of  the  contrast  between  the  different 
mimuals.  The  writer  knew  a  cathedral  organist 
who  commenced  his  service  by  coupling  Swell  to 
Great,  and  Swell  to  Choir,  often  leaving  them  to 
the  end  in  this  condition.  Another  evil  result 
of  much  coupling  is  that  the  pipes  of  different 
manuals  are  scarcely  ever  affected  equally  by 
variations  of  temperature,  and  the  Swell  of 
course  being  enclosed  in  a  box  is  often  scarcely 
moved,  so  that  at  the  end  of  an  evening  the  heat 
of  gas  and  of  a  crowd  will  cause  a  difference  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  the  pitch  of 
the  Great  and  Swell  Organs.  On  this  account 
every  im|H>rtant  instrument  ought  to  have  a 
balanced  Great  Organ  which  does  not  need  sup- 
plementing by  the  Swell  Reeds  for  full  effect. 

The  Pedal  Organ  is  now  used  far  too  fre- 
quently. The  boom  of  a  pedal  Open,  or  the  in- 
distinct murmur  of  the  Bourdon,  become  very 
irritating  when  heard  for  long.  There  is  no 
finer  effect  than  the  entrance  of  a  weighty  pedal 
at  important  points  in  an  organ-piece,  but  there 
are  players  who  scarcely  take  their  feet  from  the 
)>edal-board.  and  so  discount  the  impression. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pedal  part 
fairly  near  the  hands.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pedal-board  is  still  too  much  neglected,  and  it  is 
common  to  hear  a  player  extemporising  with 
a  humming  Bourdon  some  two  octaves  away 
from  the  hand  parts. 

The  old  habit  of  pumping  the  Swell  Pedal 
with  the  right  foot,  and  hopping  on  the  pedals 
with  the  left,  has  now  probably  retired  to  remote 
country  churches,  but  the  Swell  Pedal  is  still 
treated  too  convulsively,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered in  putting  it  down  that  the  first  inch  makes 
more  difference  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

In  changing  stops  it  is  important  to  choose 
the  moment  between  the  phrases,  or  when  few 
keys  are  down.  One  finds  still  a  lingering  belief 
that  repeated  notes  should  never  be  struck  on 
the  organ.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  These  repercussions  are  a  great  relief 
trom  the  otherwise  constant  grind  of  sound. 


Again,  the  great  aim  of  the  old  organist  was  to 
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put  down  as  many  notes  as  pos- 
sible, not  merely  those  belong- 
ing to  the  chord,  but  as  many 
semitones  as  could  conveniently 
be  held  below  each.  This  at 
all  event*  dot-s  not  suit  the 
modern  organ,  and  now  one  oc- 
casionally detects  with  pleasure 
even  an  incomplete  chord.  Few 
organ  ist*  have  the  courage  to 
leave  in  its  thin  state  the  chord 
which  is  to  be  found  ou  the 
last  page  of  J.  S.  Bach's '  Pas*acagUa'  (a),  and  yet 
the  effect  is  obviously  intentional.  In  Wesley's 
Anthem  'All  go  to  one 
place,'  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase  '  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens,' we  find  a  beautiful 
chord  which  would  be  ruined 
by  filling  up,  or  by  a  pedal  (6). 
Here,  ss  in  management  of 
stops,  contrast  and  variety 
are  the  things  to  be  aimed  at.  Thus  trio- 
playing,  such  as  we  see  in  the  6  Sonatas  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  gives  some  of  the  keenest  enjoyment 
the  instrument  can  afford.  The  article  Phras- 
ing should  be  read  by  the  student.  [Vol.  ii. 
p.  706.]  Much  of  it  applies  with  almost  greater 
force  to  the  organ  than  to  the  piano.  Extem- 
porising on  the  organ  will  frequently  become  an 
aimless,  barless,  rbythmless  wandering  among 
the  keys  to  which  no  change  of  stops  can  give 
any  interest. 

So  much  oratorio  music  is  now  sung  in  churches 
and  in  other  places,  where  on  account  of  the 
expense  or  from  other  reasons,  an  orchestra  is 
unattainable,  that  the  organ  is  often  called  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  full  band.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  artistic  outcome  of  this  treatment 
of  the  instrument  is  good.  The  string  tone,  in 
spite  of  stops  named  Violin-Diapason.  Gatnba- 
Violoncello,  and  others,  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
organ.  The  wind  is  susceptible  of  closer  imita- 
tion, but  the  attempt  to  produce  with  two  hands 
and  feet  the  independent  life  and  movement  of 
so  many  instrument*  is  obviously  absurd.  The 
organist  does  his  beot  by  giving  the  background 
of  the  picture,  so  to  speak,  upon  one  manual  and 
picking  out  the  important  features  upon  another. 
Doubtless  clever  feats  may  be  performed  with  a 
thumb  upon  a  third  keyboard,  but  in  this  case 
phrasing  is  usually  sacrificed.  The  string  tone 
is  best  given  by  stops  of  the  Gamba  type,  but  of 
these  no  organ  possesses  enough  to  furnish  the 
proper  amount,  and  Diapasons  coupled  even  to 
Swell  Reeds  have  to  be  called  into  requisition. 
Some  stops  of  the  small  open  kind  fairly  give 
the  horn-tone.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, and  trumpets  have  all  been  copied  by  the 
organ  builder,  with  more  or  less  success,  but 
their  hard  unvarying  tone  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  that  of  their  orchestral  prototypes.  More- 
over the  instrument  itself  varies  the  quality 
with  the  intensity ;  the  Swell-box,  though  regu- 
lating the  intensity,  leaves  the  quality  untouched. 
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On  t)i is  point  an  almost  complete  analogy  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
chromo-lithographs.  The  piano  may  be  amid  to 
give  the  engraving  of  an  orchestral  work,  the 
organ  the  chrome-lithograph  with  all  its  defects 
of  hard  outline  and  want  of  delicate  shading. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  of 
the  organ  has  had  a  mischievous  effect  upon 
organ  building,  organ  music,  and  organ  playing. 

The  employment  of  the  organ  vitA  the  orchestra 
is  not  without  its  dangers,  but  the  main  principles 
are  clear.  Never  use  imitation  stops  or  mixtures 
and  hardly  ever  4-ft.  or  a-ft.  work.  The  Diapasons 
and  the  pedal  stops  are  the  only  effects  which 
can  be  used  without  clash  and  harshness.  A 
pedal  alone  has  often  a  wonderfully  fine  effect. 
Instances  in  Mendelssohn's  organ  parts  (which 
are  models)  will  readily  occur.  There  is  a  long  D 
at  the  end  of  the  first  chorus  of  Sullivan's 
'  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  again  another  in  Brahms' s 
Requiem,  at  the  end  of  No.  3,  where  the  pedal  may 
be  introduced  with  the  happiest  results.  [See 
Registration,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.]  [W.Pa.] 

T  REBEL  LI,  Zelia,  an  operatic  singer  who 
took  the  public  by  storm,  and  stepped  into  the  high 
position  which  she  maintains  to  the  present  day. 

Zelia  Gilbert1  was  born  in  Paris  in  1838.  So 
early  was  her  talent  recognised  that  she  was  taught 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  six.  Guided  by  her  Ger- 
man teacher,  she  learnt  to  reverence  and  enjoy 
the  works  of  Back^  and  Beethoven.  After  ten 
years  her  wish  for  instruction  in  singing  was 
encouraged  by  her  parents,  who  only  thought 
thereby  to  add  one  other  graceful  accomplish- 
ment to  thosn  which  weie  to  render  their 
daughter  useful  and  acceptable  in  society.  The 
services  of  Herr  Wartel  were  secured,  and  so 
delighted  was  he  with  his  clever  pupil  that  he 
never  rested  until  he  had  persuaded  her  parents 
to  allow  of  his  training  her  for  the  lyric  stage. 
Five  years  of  close  study  prepared  for  "her  debut, 
which  was  made  at  Madrid  as  Mile.  Trebelli, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  and 
with  complete  success,  Mario  playing  Ahuaviva 
to  her  Rosina,  in  '  II  Barbiere.' 

Trebelli's  appearances  in  the  opera-houses 
of  Germany  were  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs. 
Public  and  critics  were  alike  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  when  they  heard  her  rendering  of 
the  parts  of  Ro«ina,  Arsace.  Orsini.  Urbano, 
Azucena  and  others.  No  member  of  Merelli's 
Italian  troupe  was  gilted  with  so  brilliant  a 
voice  and  *o  much  executive  power.  Nor  could 
the  audience*  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  ac- 
tress's varied  powers  so  rarely  at  the  command 
of  one  individual,  Trebelli  expressing  at  one 
time  the  fire  of  an  almost  manly  vigour,  and 
at  another  the  charm  of  womanly  tenderness 
and  delicacy.  The  German  criticisms  which 
declared  the  voice  a  contralto,  comparing  it 
with  Alboni's  in  quality  and  with  Schechner's 
in  power,  were  not  supported  by  English 
opinions.  As  a  mezzo-soprano,  it*  brilliancy, 
power  and  flexibility  were  appreciatively  no- 
ticed ;  the  artist's  control  over  voioe  and  action 


enthusiastically  praised.  Trebelli  appeared  first 
in  London  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  May  9th. 
1863.  as  Orsini  in  '  Lucre  iia.'  •  A  more  encour- 
aging reception  has  seldom  been  awarded  to 
a  debutante.'  Since  then,  she  has  been  a  recog- 
nised favourite  with  our  opera  and  concert 
audiences.  Those  who  have  long  been  familiar 
with  her  appearances  in  frequent  co-operation 
with  Mdlle.  Titiens  in  the  chief  Italian  opens, 
will  not  eaxily  forget  the  performances  of  Oberon. 
where  Trebelli's  impersonation  of  the  captive, 
Fatixna,  was  invested  with  peculiar  charm. 
More  recent  and  more  widely  known  is  her 
rendering  of  the  very  opposite  character  of 
the  heroine  in  'Carmen.' 

At  the  present  time  (1884)  Madame  Trebelli 
is  making  a  tour  through  the  United  States 
with  Mr.  Abbey's  troupe. 

Madame  Trebelli's  marriage  to  Signor  Bct- 
tini,  about  1863,  was,  in  a  few  years,  followed 
by  a  separation.  [L.M.M.] 

TREBLE  (Canto;  Dhlant ;  Dwiw).  A 
general  term  applied  to  the  highest  voices  in 
a  chorus  or  other  concerted  vocal  piece,  and 
to  the  upper  parts  in  concerted  instrumental 
music;  also  to  soprano  voices  generally.  The 
treble  clef  is  the  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of 
the  upper  (our  treble)  stave  ;  the  eighth  line  of 
the  great  stave  of  eleven  lines  (Chiave  di  tol, 
chiavt  di  violino  ;  CUf  de  Sol). 

Its  etymology  does  not  refer  it  to  any  special 
class  of  voice.  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Triplum,  a  third  part  superadded  to  ti  e 
Altus  and  Bassus  (high  and  low).  In  this  case 
it  will  have  been  sung  by  boys,  who  till  then 
will  have  joined  instinctively  in  congregational 
singing  in  unison  with,  or  an  octave  above,  the 
tenor.  Another  derivation  is  Thurible,  the  vessel 
in  which  incense  is  burnt  in  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  the  Latin  Thuri- 
bulum.  The  portable  thurible  or  censer  was 
carried  and  swung  by  boys.  But  there  is  very 
strong  doubt  whether  the  thurible  boys  ever  had 
any  share  in  the  vocal  part  of  the  church  services ; 
and  if  theydid  not,  this  theory  is  overturned.  The 
thurible-bearers  would  surely  be  called,  in  de- 
scribing a  religious  procession,  '  the  thurifers.' 
The  derivation  from  Triplum  seems  therefore 
the  more  probable.  At  what  time  '  treble 1  may 
have  found  its  way  into  English  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  '  Childish  treble,'  as  the  voice  of  old  age, 
appears  in  Shakspeare,  and  '  faint  treble '  used 
to  be  applied  to  what  is  commonly  known  as 
falsetto.  English  amateur  pianists  frequently 
call  the  right  hand  the  treble  hand.  The  word 
Triplum  as  a  third  part  was  of  course  introduced 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  marks  a  most  import- 
ant step  in  the  progress  of  part-music. 

The  treble  clef  is  a  mollification  of  the  letter 

[Clef.]    It  is  used  for  the  violin,  flute, 

hautboy,  clarinet,  horn,  and  trumpet ;  also 
very  high  passages  on  the  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  bassoon.  The  double  G  clef  has 
been  used  for  tenor  parts  in  choruses,  t  he 
music  being  sung  an  octave  lower  than  written  ; 
also  for  the  horn  in  low  keys.  [Txnor.J  [H.C.D.J 
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TREITSCHKE, Gkobo  Fbirdbich,  author  and 
entomologist,  deserves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of 
Music,  as  the  adapter  of  Joseph  Sonnleithner's 
libretto  for  Beethoven's  'Fidelio,'  for  its  revival 
in  1814.  He  was  born  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  29, 1776, 
died  at  Vienna.  June  4,  1842.  In  1793  his 
father  sent  him  for  further  education  to  Switzer- 
land, and  there  he  became  acquainted  with 
Gessner  of  Zurich,  who  inspired  him  with  a  love 
of  literature.  In  180  a  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
fell  in  with  Baron  Braun  who  made  him  manager 
and  librettist  of  the  Court  theatre,  of  which  he 
himself  was  director.  In  1800  he  became  vice- 
director  of  the  theatre  an-der-Wien,  but  in  1814 
returned  to  his  former  post.  In  18 27  the  whole 
of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Court  theatre 
were  placed  in  his  hand*,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death.  He  adapted  a  host  of  French 
librettos  (Cherubim's  '  Deux  Journees,' '  M&iee,' 
•  Aline,'  etc.)  for  the  German  stage,  not  always, 
it  must  be  owned,  with  the  skill  shown  in  '  Fi- 
d*i!io.*  His  connexion  with  Beethoven  was  con- 
siderable. Besides  the  revision  of  '  Fidebo'  in 
1813-14,  a  letter  of  Beethoven  to  him,  dated 
June  6,  18 11,  seems  to  speak  of  a  'proposed 
opera  book  ;  another,  of  July  3,  of  a  melodrama. 
Beethoven  supplied  music  to  a  chorus  of  his. 
.  1  Germania,'  a  propos  to  the  Fall  of  Paris  (March 
31,  1814),  and  to  another  chorus,  '  Es  ist  volt- 
brocht,'  celebrating  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris,  July  15,  1815.  Treitschke  made  a  col- 
lection of  2,582  species  of  butterflies,  now  in  the 
National  Mu»euin  in  Pesth,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  books  on  entomology.  His  first  wife, 
Maodalknk,  nit  de  Caro,  a  celebrated  dancer 
—born  at  Civita  Vecchia,  April  25,  1788,  died 
st  Vienna,  Aug.  24,  18 16 — was  brought  up  in 
London  and  Dublin,  and  became  thoroughly 
English.  Introduced  on  the  stage  by  Noverre,  her 
grace  and  charm  created  a  perfect  furore.  She 
afterwards  studied  under  Duport,  made  several 
tours,  and  on  her  return  to  London  appeared  with 
Vestris  in  the*  Caliph  of  Bagdad.'  There  in  1815 
she  closed  her  artistic  career,  went  back  to  her 
husband  in  Vienna,  died,  and  was  buried  near 
Haydn's  grave.  [F-O.] 

TREMOLO.    A  figure  consisting,  in  the  case 
of  bowed  instruments,  of  reiterated  notes  played 

as  rapidly  as  possible  with  up  and  

down  bow,  expressed  thus  with  the  Jf  a.  — 
word  tremolo  or  tremolando  added  ffi  g  -— 
(without  which  the  passage  would 
be  played  according  to  the  rhythmical  value  of 
the  notes),  producing  a  very  fine  effect,  if  ju- 
diciously used,  both  in  fortissimo  and  pianissimo 
passages.  On  the  pianoforte  it  is  a  rapid  alter- 
nation of  the  parts  of  divided  chords,  repro- 
ducing to  a  great  extent  the  above-mentioned 
effect.  Good  examples  of  Tremolo  are  to  be 
found  in  various  branches  of  music — for  the 
Piano  in  the  Introduction  to  Weber's  Solo  Sonata 
in  Ab,  and  in  the  Finale  to  Schubert's  Rhapsodic 
Hongroise,  where  it  gives  the  effect  of  the  cym- 
balum  or  zither  in  the  Hungarian  bands;  for 

>  Holm  thli  r»f«r>  to  FkteUu. 


the  Piano  and  Violin,  in  the  Introduction  to 
Schubert's  Phantasie  in  C  (op.  159);  for  the 
Orchestra,  in  Weber's  Overtures,  and  Schubert's 
Overture  to  Fierabras.  For  the  PF.  and  Voice  a 
good  example  is  Schubert's  song '  Am  Meer.*  Bee- 
thoven uses  it  in  the  Funeral  March  of  the  Solo 
Sonata,  op.  26  ;  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata,  and 
that  in  C  minor,  op.  in.  The  strictly  classical 
PF.  writers  evidently  did  not  consider  tremolo 
without  rhythm  legitimate  in  original  piano 
words — another  example  (if  such  were  needed) 
of  the  purity  with  which  they  wrote.  The  tre- 
molo on  the  PF.  is  therefore  a  reproduction  of 
the  effect  of  other  instruments,  as  in  Beethoven's 
Funeral  March  just  mentioned.  This,  though 
written  rhythmically,  is,  by  common  consent, 
played  as  a  real  trt-molo.  being  clearly  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  roll  of  muffled  drums.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  Romantic  school,  as  Weber  and 
Schumann,  have  used  the  real  Tremolo.  Bee- 
thoven ends  a  droll  note  to  Steiner*  on  the 
dedication  of  the  Sonata,  op.  106,  as  follows  : — 


tin  I  cut 


7.  In  vocal  music  the  term  is  applied  to  the  abuse 
of  a  means  of  expression  or  effect,  legitimate  if 
used  only  at  the  right  time  and  place,  and  in  the 
right  way.  It  assumed  the  character  of  a  vocal 
vice  al>out  forty  years  ago,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  vibrato  of  Rubiui,  first 
assuming  formidable  proportions  in  France,  and 
thence  quickly  spreading  throughout  the  musical 
world. 

The  Vibrato  and  the  Tremolo  are  almost  equally 
reprehensible  as  mannerisms.  Mannerism^  ex- 
press nothing  but  carelessness  or  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  constant  tremolo  and  vibrato  are  there- 
fore nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Their  constant 
use  as  a  means  of  expression  is  simply  false,  for 
if  they  are  to  represent  a  moral  or  physical  state, 
it  is  that  of  extreme  weakness  or  of  a  nervous 
agitation  which  must  soon  wear  out  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  its  influence.  The  tremolo 
is  said  to  be  frequently  the  result  of  forcing  the 
voice.  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  an  acquired  habit  in  this  age 
of  '  intensity.'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that 
it  is  never  to  be  used,  but  it  must  only  be  so 
when  the  dramatic  situation  actually  warrants 
or  requires  it.  If  its  use  is  to  be  banished  en- 
tirely from  vocal  music,  then  it  should  equally 
disappear  from  instrumental  music,  though,  by 
the  way,  the  instrumental  tremolo  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  vocal  vibrato.  Indeed,  what  is  called 
'vibrato'  on  bowed  instruments  is  what  would 
be  4  tremolo'  in  vocal  music.  [Vibrato.]  What 
is  it  that  produces  its  fine  effect  in  instrumental 
music  ?  In  loud  passages  it  expresses  sometimes 
joy  and  exultation ;  in  others,  agitation  or  ter- 
ror; in  all  cases,  tension  or  emotion  of  some 
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kind.  In  soft  paw  ages  it  has  a  beautifully  weird 
and  ethereal  effect  of  half-light  when  not  spun 
oat.  In  vocal  music  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  first- 
named  situations.  The  humiin  voice  loses  its 
steadiness  in  every-day  life  under  the  influence 
of  joy,  sorrow,  eagerness,  fear,  rage,  or  despair, 
and  as  subjects  for  vocal  treatment  usually  have 
their  fair  share  of  these  emotions,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  hear  both  the  vibrato  and  the  tremolo 
in  their  places,  and  are  very  much  disappointed 
If  we  do  not.  Reason,  judgment,  and  Uste  must 
be  brought  to  bear  with  the  same  kind  of  philo- 
sophical and  critical  study  by  means  of  which  an 
actor  arrives  at  the  full  significance  of  his  part, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  big  vocal  piece  like 
'  Ah  perfido,'  '  Infelice,'  or  '  Non  pih  di  fiori,' 
requires  more  psychological  research  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Singers,  and  those  of  thU 
country  especially,  are  very  little  (in  too  many 
not  at  all)  alive  to  the  fact,  that  the  mo- 


ment singing  is  touched,  we  enter  upon  the  re- 
gion of  the  dramatic.  In  speaking  generally  of 
dramatic  singing,  the  operatic  or  theatrical  is 
understood.  But  the  smallest  ballad  has  its 
share  of  the  dramatic,  and  if  this  were  more 
widely  felt,  we  should  have  better  singing  and  a 
better  use  of  the  tremolo  and  vibrato,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  place  themselves  rightly  if  the 
import  of  the  piece  to  be  sung  be  rightly  felt 
and  understood.  By  tremolo  is  usually  under- 
stood an  undulation  of  the  notes,  that  is  to  say, 
more  or  less  quickly  reiterated  departure  from 
true  intonation.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
cultivated  (evidently)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
utterly  ludicrous.  Ferri,  a  baritone,  who  flour- 
ished about  thirty-five  years  ago.  gave  four  or  five 
beats  in  the  second,  of  a  good  quarter-tone,  and 
this  incessantly,  and  yet  he  possessed  a  strong 
voice  and  sustaining  power  to  carry  him  well 
through  his  operas.  But  there  is  a  thrill  heard 
at  times  upon  the  voice  which  amounts  to  neither 
tremolo  nor  vibrato.  If  it  is  the  result  of  pure 
emotion,  occurring  consequently  only  in  the  right 
place,  its  effect  is  very  great. 

The  vibrato  is  an  alternate  partial  extinction 
and  re-enforcement  of  the  note.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  legitimate  figure,  used  rhythmically, 
of  the  fiorUura  of  the  Farinelli  and  Caffarelli 
period,  and  ii  was  introduced  in  modern  times 
with  wonderful  effect  by  Jenny  Lind  in  '  La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento.'  In  the  midbt  of  a  flood 
of  vocalisation  these  groups  of  notes  occurred — 


Mf  '    *  _  f ' 


executed  with  the  same  brilliancy  and  precision 
as  tLey  would  be  on  the  pianoforte,  thus — 
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[See  Siwoiifo,  iii.  496 ;  also  Vibrato.]  [H.C.D.] 

TREMULANT.  A  contrivance  in  an  organ 
producing  the  same  effect  aatremolando  in  singing. 


Its  action  practically  amounts  to  this: — the  air 
before  reaching  the  pipes  is  admitted,  into  a  box 
containing  a  pallet  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached 
a  thin  arm  of  metal  with  a  weight  on  the  end 
of  it ;  when  the  air  on  its  admission  raises  the 
pallet  the  metal  arm  begins  to  swing  up  and 
down,  thus  producing  alternately  an  increase 
and  diminution  of  wind-pressure.  Its  use  is 
generally  limited  to  such  stops  as  the  Vox  kumana 
and  a  few  otherstopschiefly  of  the  reed  family.  The 
tremulant  is  happily  much  less  in  vogue  in  this 
country  than  on  the  continent,  where  its  abuse 
is  simply  offensive.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
good  taste  can  tolerate  these  rhythmical  pulsations 
of  a  purely  mechanical  pathos.  [J .8.] 

TRENCHMORE,  an  old  English  country 
dance,  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
16th  and  17th  century.  According  to  Mr.  Chap- 
pell  ('Popular  Mu»ic')  the  earliest  mention  of 
it  is  in  a  Morality  by  William  Bulleyn.  published 
in  1564.  The  character  of  the  dance  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  amusing  quotation 
from  Selden's  '  Table  Talk  '  (1689) :  '  The  Court 
of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a  solemn  Dano- 
ing,  first  you  had  the  grave  Measures,  then  the 
Corrantoes  and  the  Galliards,  and  this  is  kept  up 
with  Ceremony;  at  length  to  Trenchmore,  and 
the  Cushion-Dance,  and  then  all  the  Company 
dance,  Lord  and  Groom,  Lady  and  Kitchen-Maid, 
no  distinction.  So  in  our  Court,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  Gravity  and  State  were  kept  up.  In 
King  James's  time  things  were  pretty  well.  But 
in  King  Charles's  time,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  Trenchmore,  and  the  Cushion-Dance,  omnium 
gatherum  tolly-polly.  hoite  come  toite.'  Trench- 
more  appears  first  in  the  Dancing  Master  in  the 
fifth  edition  (1675),  where  it  is  directed  to  be 
danced  'longways  for  as  many  as  will.'  The 
tune  there  given  (which  we  reprint)  occurs  in 
« Deuteromelia '  (1609),  where  it  is  called  'To- 
morrow the  fox  will  come  to  1 
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[W.B.S.] 

TRENTO,  Vittobio,  composer,  born  in 
Venice,  1 761  (or  1765),  date  of  death  unknown, 
pupil  of  Bertoni,  and  composer  of  ballets.  His 
first, '  Mastino  della  Scala'  (1 785),  wax  successful 
enough  to  procure  him  commissions  from  various 
towns.  He  was  induced  by  Dragonetti  to  come 
to  London,  and  there  he  composed  the  immensely 
popular  *  Triumph  of  Love'  (Drury  Lane,  1797). 
His  first  opera  buffa, '  Teresa  Vedova,'  succeeded, 
and  was  followed  by  many  others.  In  1804  he 
composed  '  Ifigenia  in  Aulide.'  In  1806  he  be- 
came impresario  in  Amsterdam,  and  there  pro- 
duced with  great  success  an  oratorio  'The 
Deluge'  1 1 808).  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  also  as  impresario.  In  1824  he  returned 
to  Venice,  and  alter  that  his  name  disappears. 
He  composed  about  to  ballets.  20  operas,  and  a 
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few  oratorio*,  one  being  the  *  Maccabees.'  His 
•cores  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Rioordi 
of  Milan.  [E.G.] 

TRESOR  DES  PIANISTES,  LE.  A  remark- 
able collection  of  ancient  and  modern  pianoforte 
music,  made  and  edited  by  Madame  Farrenc,  and 
published  part  by  part  by  Leduc  of  Paris,  from 
June  1861  to  1873.  M.  Farrenc  contributed 
some  of  the  biographical  notice*  to  the  work,  but 
his  death  in  1865  prevented  his  having  any  large 
share  in  it ;  the  rest  of  the  biographies  were 
written  by  F£tis  jun.  The  collection  has  been 
since  superseded  by  separate  publications  and 
more  thorough  editing,  but  it  will  always  remain 
a  remarkable  work.  Its  contents  are  as  follows. 
The  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  music  during  the  last  twenty  years  mav  be 
realised  when  we  recollect  that  this  edition, 
which  boasts  of  being  the  cheapest  then  pub- 
lished, was  issued  at  35  francs  or  £1  per  part. 
r*it  1.  ,  pa»t  x. 

History  of  the  Piano ;  and  treatise  Alhrrchlsberger.  IS 

on  Ornament. 
<•.  P.  E  Bach.   6  no  natal. 

Do.  Ado. 
J.  r  Rarrweu.  lit  Book  ot  Pieces 


6 

«F 


K  uhnau .  KiorrUna.  Parts  1  and  & 
W.  A.  Morart.  6  Sonatas. 
M.  Clementl    3  Sonatas.  Op.  2. 

8  do.  Op.  7. 
J.  P.  Kirnl»-rcer.  «  Fuguee. 

Of  PtKOS. 


Past  XI. 

C.  P.  X.  Bach.  ft  Sonatas.  «  Ron- 
deaui. 

<*tu  Mcbeimano.  « 
Sonatas.  Op.  J. 

D.  Scarlatti.  Pieces  7*  to 
Krobefger.  *  Caprices,  • 
J.  S.  Bach.  6  Suites. 

Pabt  XII. 

Coupertn.   3rd  Book  of  ! 
tvuhnau.  Toccata. 
Hummel.  Introduction  and  Ron- 
dean.  Op.  19. 
Klrnberger.  Collection  of 
No.  a. 
Do.   Do.  Jfo.S. 

J.'  X.  F.beilln.    6  freUiJee 


Pa«t  II. 

C.  P.  X.  Bach,  t  Sonatas. 
K uhnau.  7  Sonatas. 
H.  Furcell.   Collection  of  Pieces 

D.  Scarlatti.  Pieces  1  to  34. 
Hummel.   Ops.  K  >.  10.  13. 
Llndemann.  Plecea. 
Scfuraoenuerf.  3  minuets. 

Paet  III. 
Pad.  Kartlnl.  13  Sonatas. 
F.  Coupertn.  1st  Book  of  Plecas. 
Humail.  Ops.  ifl.  40. OT. 74. 

PAtt IV. 

C  DcLE«dlori4'   8  Soo*t"- 
Handel.  Suites  de  Pieces.  Book  1 

Do.  Do.  Book  11. 

Do.   Do.  Book  III. 

Do.  <  Fugues. 

Pait  V. 

Chambonnlcree.  1st  Bk.  of  Place* 

Do.  2nd  do. 
D.  Scarlatti.  Plecas  37  to  40. 
Beethorao.  Sonatas.  Ops.  i.  7. 10. 

VT  Pait  XIV. 

VI-  Mallheaon.  Pieces, 

rsiih-nla.  Byrd,  Bull.  Gibbons.  Heatboven.  Sonatas.  Ops.  109. 110. 
Pieces  by  KngU>h  writers  of  intfii  Hi. 

and  17th  ornturtca.    First  i  Froberger.  g  Toccatas.  «  Suites. 


Sonatas. 

Pa*t  XIII. 
Fresrohaldl.  3  Fugues,  6  Canrona. 
Fried.  Bach.  1  Suite.  4  Fantasies. 
W.  A  Morart.  S  Sonatas 
l>  Scarlatti.   Piece*  9ft  to  110. 
Jos  llaidn.  ft  Sonatas. 
C.  P.  X  _ 


Collection. 
Frledemanu  Baeh.    13  Polonaises 

and  Sonata. 
C.  r.  X.  Bach.  6  Sonatas. 
Beethoven.   Ops.  IX  14.  33.  31.  37 

Pait  VII. 
Th.  Muffst.  Pieces. 
«.  Benda.  6  Sonatas. 

C.  V.  t.  Bach.  «  Sonatas. 
Beethoven.  Bona  las.  Ops.  31. 4a 

Parr  VllL 
Coupertn.  tad  Book  of  Pieces. 

D.  Scarlatti.  Pieces  CO  to  77. 
C.  P.  K.  Bach.  •  Sonatas. 

Do.  6do, 

Pabt  IX. 
Fried,  Bach.  8  Faroes. 
J.  W.  Heeuler.     3  Fantasies.  « 

Sonatas.  4  Solos. 
G.  Mumu.  13  Toccatas. 


Albrrchtsberger.   lit  Fugues. 
Hummel.  Rondeau  brillant,  Op. 
:  Sonata.  Op.  13. 

.1 


Pait  XV. 
Coupertn.  4th  Book  of  Plecea. 
W.  A.  Morart.  4  Sonatas. 
i.t.  Bach.  «  English  Suites. 
Hummel.  Sonata.  Op.  'ti. 
D.  Zlpoll.  Fleces  for  Organ  and 
lor  Clarecln. 

Pa«t  XVI. 

°'  *tTe3V»tt  *  ftun*t"- 0p*' 

D.  Scarlatti.   Pleeee  111  to  ISO. 
L.  Claude  Daquln. 

Clavecin. 
J.  W.  Hse*sW. 
F.  Chopin.  9  Xoctui 


07.  78.  79.  81.  90. 


Pait  xvil. 
P  D.  Paradle*.  10  Sonatas. 

i  Sonata.  Op.1*. 

J.O.  F.BacI 


1.  h  Dussek.  S  Sonatas.  Op.  SB;  Dupbly.  Piece  for  Cls 
Sonata.  Op.  84.  f  Hies.   Soi.su  Op.  28. 


Frsscobaldl.  II 
J.  L.  Kxebe.  3  Fugues. 

Pa  at  XVin. 
J.  Christian  Bach.  7  Sonatas. 
Beetboreo.  6  Airs  with  variations. 
J.  Christ.  Smith.    •  Suites  de 
pieces. 

Clement  L  S  Sonatas.  Op.  3;  4  So- 
natas and  1  Tuceala. 

I'AKT  XIX. 
H.  d'Angtebcrt. 
cln. 


Pait  XX. 
luthora.  17th 
I1  leers  lor  Clavecin. 
Do.  l*th  century.  Do. 
Claudlo  Merulo.  Toccata  for  or- 


J  B.  Cramer.  3  Sonatas. 
W.  A.  Morart.  Romance. 
D.  Stelbelt.  Sonata.  Op.  «4. 
Plecea  for  Ctare-'chr.  Schaffrath.  3  Sonatas.  Op.  3. 
|  J.  G.  Wernicke,  ft  Pieces. 


W.  A.  Morart.   S  Sonatas.  JF.  Mendelsohn.    Rondo  caprlc- 

D.  Scarlatti.   Pieces  131  to  I0L  eloso.  Op.  14  j  8  Fantasias. 

Hummel.  Fantasia,  Op.  IS.        '        Op.1*.  [Q.] 

TRIAD  is  a  chord  of  three  notes  standing  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  of  bottom  note,  third, 
and  fifth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  the 
quality  of  the  combination  is,  whether  consonant 
or  dissonant,  major  or  minor.  The  following  are 
specimens : — 


[C.H.H.P.] 

TRIAL,  JlAK  Clacdb.  French  composer,  born 
at  Avignon,  Dec.  13,  1733,  was  educated  at  the 
Maitrise,  and  early  studied  the  violin,  for  which 
his  first  compositions  were  intended.  Settling 
in  Paris  he  became  intimate  with  Rameau.  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  made 
him  conductor  of  bis  own  music,  and  procured 
him  the  joint-directorship  with  Berton  of  the 
Opera  (1 767).  He  composed  •  Esope  a  Cythere  * 
(1766),  and  *  La  Fete  de  Flore'  (1771),  each  in 
one  act,  and  with  Berton  'Sylvie,'  3  acts  (1766), 
and  •Theonis,'  1  act  (1767);  also  short  over- 
tures, orchestral  divertissements,  cantatas,  and 
the  music  for  '  La  Chercheuse  d'esprit.'  He  died 
of  apoplexy  June  33.  1771.    His  brother, 

Antoi.nk,  his  junior  by  four  years,  was  also 
born  at  Avignon,  and  educated  at  the  Maitrise, 
but  forsook  ecclesiastical  plainsong  for  stage 
ariettas.  Having  appeared  with  success  as  a 
comedy-tenor  in  several  provincial  towns,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1764,  and  there  quickly  rose 
into  favour  as  a  singer  of  considerable  musical 
attainments,  ami  an  actor  possessing  real  wit 
and  originality.  For  30  yeai*  composers  eagerly 
vied  with  each  other  in  writing  parts  for  him, 
and  be  left  permanent  traces  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  where  the  comedy-tenor  part  is  still 
called  by  his  name.  Like  Dugazon,  Antoine 
Trial  embraced  with  fervour  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolution,  and  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre  was 
constrained  by  the  mob  to  atone  for  his  previous 
exploits  by  singing  the  'Reveil  du  Peuple'  on 
his  knees.  Forced  to  give  up  his  post  in  the 
municipality,  and  subjected  to  many  cruel 
humiliations,  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  poisoned 
himself  Feb.  5,  1795.  His  wife,  Marie  Jeanne 
Milou,  sang  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Mande- 
ville.  and  having  a  voice  of  remarkable  compass 
and  flexibility,  brought  into  fashion  airs  full  of 
roulades  and  vocalises.    Their  son, 

Armani)  Emmanuel,  bom  in  Paris,  March  1, 
1 77 began  early  to  compose,  and  produced  at 
the  Comedie  Italienne  'Julien  et  Colette*  (1788). 
•Adelaide  et  Mirval '  (1791) ;  'Lea  deux  petita 
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Avengles,'  and  '  Le  8iege  de  Lille*  (1793)  ;  'La 
Cause  et  lea  Effete,  ou  le  Reveil  tlu  Peuple  en 
1789*  (1793),  beside*  taking  fvart  in  the  cele- 
brated revolutionary  piece '  Le  Congres  dee  Rois.' 
A  first-rate  accompanyist,  Armand  Trial  might 
have  made  both  name  and  money,  but  though 
he  married  Jeanne  Meon,  a  charming  artist  at  the 
Theatre  Favart.  he  plunged  into  dissipation,  and 
died  in  Paris,  from  its  effects,  Sept.9, 1 803.  [G.C.] 

TRI A  L  BY  JURY.  A  very  extravagant  ex- 
travaganza ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  Loudon,  March  25,  1875.  It  owes  its 
great  success  to  the  remarkable  drollery  of 
words  and  music,  the  English  character  of  the 
institution  caricatured,  and  the  great  humour 
thrown  into  the  part  of  the  Judge  by  the 
composer's  brother,  Frederick,  who  died  with  a 
great  career  before  him.  [G.] 

TRIANGLE.  This  is  a  steel  rod  bent  in  a 
triangular  form,  but  open  at  one  angle.  The 
boater  is  of  the  same  metal,  and 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  spindle 
shape,  so  as  to  give  a  heavier 
or  lighter  stroke  at  the  per- 
former's discretion.  It  is  hung 
by  a  string  at  the  upper  angle, 
held  in  the  performer's  hand, 
or  more  frequently  attached  to  his  desk  or  to 
one  of  his  drums,  as  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  hns 
nothing  else  to  play  besides  this  little  instrument, 
except  in  military  bands.  It  suits  all  keys,  a» 
besides  the  fundamental  tone  there  are  many 
subordinate  ones,  not  harmonics.  The  woodcut  is 
from  an  instr  u  ment  of  the  pattern  used  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris.  It  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
longest  side  7^  inches,  and  the  short  side  or  base 
7  inches.  Thickness  of  an  inch.  Rossini  and 
hie  followers  make  frequent  use  of  it,  and  Brahms 
has  introduced  it  in  the  Finale  of  Ins  Variations 
on  a  theme  of  Haydn's.  Beethoven  has  a  few 
strokes  of  it  in  his  9th  Symphony.      [V.  de  P.] 

TRIBUT  DE  ZAMORA.  LE.  A  grand  opera 
in  4  acts;  words  by  MM.  d'Ennery  and  Breoil, 
music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
Paris,  April  1,  1881.  The  story  is  a  Moorish 
one,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  action 
includes  a  ballet  on  the  largest  scale.  The 
principal  part*  were  taken  by  Mad.  Krauss  and 
M.  Lassaile.  [G.] 

TRIE  BERT.  Charms  Looib,  French  oboist, 
■on  of  a  wind-instrument  maker,  born  in  Paris 
Oct.  31,  1810.  He  was  well  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  took  the  first  oboe  prize  in 
Vogt's  class  in  1829.  He  had  an  excellent  tone, 
great  execution,  and  good  style,  and  is  still  re- 
membered at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  and  the 
Soc&te*  des  Concerts.  Although  much  occupied 
with  instrument-making,  he  carried  on  hi*  artistic 
cultivation  with  earnestness,  and  composed  much 
for  the  oboe — original  pieces,  arrangements  of 
operatic  airs,  and  (in  conjunction  with  M.  Jan- 
court)  fantaisies-concertantes  for  oboe  and  bassoon. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1 855  Trie'bert  obtained 
a  medal  for  his  adaptation  of  Boehm's  contriv- 


ance! to  the  oboe,  and  for  improved  bassoons. 
This  skilled  manufacturer  and  eminent  artist 
succeeded  Verroust  as  professor  of  the  oboe  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  April  1863.  and  retained 
the  post  till  his  death,  July  18,  1867.  His 
brother  Fred£rio  (died  in  Paris  March  1878, 
aged  65)  was  hit  partner,  and  showed  consider- 
able inventive  genius.  He  constructed  bassoons 
after  Boehm's  system,  a  specimen  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire. 
Frederic  Trie'bert  was  devoted  to  his  art,  and 
conversed  on  it  with  much  learning  and  intelli- 
gence. He  left  a  son,  also  named  Frederic, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  oboists  of  the  French 
school.  [G.C.] 

TR IHORIS,  TRIORI ,  T  RIHOR  Y,  TRIORY, 
an  old  Breton  dance,  long  obsolete.  Cotgrave 
describes  it  as  '  a  kind  of  British  and  peasantly 
daunce,  consisting  of  three  steps,  and  performed, 
by  three  hobling  youths,  commonly  in  a  round.' 
It  is  mentioned  by  Rabelais  (« Pantagruel,'  bk. 
iv.  ch.  xxxviii.)  and  by  his  imitator,  Noel  du 
Fail,  Seigneur  de  la  Herrisaye,  in  chapter  xix. 
of  his  'Contes  et  Discours  d'Eutrapel  (1585). 
From  this  passage  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a 
'  Basse  Danse,'  and  was  followed  by  a  '  Carole ' — 
a  low  Breton  name  for  a  dance  in  a  round,  or  ac- 
cording to  Cotgrave  '  a  kind  of  daunce  wherein 
many  daunce  together.'  [See  Tourdion.]  (Com- 
pare the  Italian  '  Carola,'  described  in  Symonds' 
'Renaissance  in  Italy,'  vol.  iv.  p.  261,  note.)  Du 
Fail  says  the  dance  was '  trois  fois  plus  magistrale 
et  gaillarde  que  nulle  autre.'  It  was  the  special 
dance  of  Basse  Bretagne.  as  the  Passepikd  (vol.  ii. 
p.  662)  was  of  Haute  Bretagne.  JehanTabourot.  in 
his  '  Orchesographie '  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  5600],  says  the 
Trihoris  wan  a  kind  of  Branle,  and  that  he  learnt 
it  at  Poitiers  from  one  of  his  scholars.  He  gives 
the  following  as  the  air  to  which  it  was  danced  : 


According  to  Littre*,  the  name  is  allied  to  the 
Burgundian  '  Trigori,'  a  joyful  tumult.  [W.B.S.] 

TRILL  (Ital.  Trillo;  Fr.  Trille;  Germ. 
Triiler).  An  ornament  consisting  of  the  rapid 
alternation  of  a  note  with  its  major  or  minor 
second,  generally  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  Shake,  under  which  head  it  is  fully 
descril>ed.  [See  vol.  ill.  p.  479.]  The  ornament 
itself  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  it  received  the  name  of  Trill  at  a  some- 
what later  date,  not  to  be  exactly  ascertained.  It 
is  described  in  the  '  Nuovo  Musiche '  of  Caccini, 
published  in  Florence  in  160 1,  under  the  na 
of  Orappo,  a  name  which  is  now  used  to  1 
a  turn  like  group  of  four  notes,  also  called 
Groppo,  thus : — 


Caccini  also  makes  use  of  the  term  trilln,  but 
as   indicating  a  pulsation  or  rapid  repetition 

[  of  a  single  sound  sung  upon  a  single  vowel,  an 
effect   expressed    in  inc 

I  vibrato.  [Vibrato.] 
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TRILLO  DEL  DIAVOLO,  IL.  A  famou« 
■unata  by  Tartini,  for  violin  solo  with  baas  ac- 
companiment, which  is  so  called  from  its  being 
an  attempt  to  recollect  the  playing  of  the  devil 
in  a  dream.  [See  Tabtini  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  62  o.] 
The  Sonata  consists  of  Larghetto  atfettuoso, 
Allegro,  and  Finale — Andante  and  Allegro  inter- 
mixed. All  the  movements  are  in  G  minor.  It 
is  in  the  Allegro  of  the  Finale  that  the  Trill 
occurs,  a  long  shake  with  a  second  syncopated 
part  going  on  at  the  same  time. 


r  t-t 


I  ic  on  fur 


^w*  ~  r  [G.] 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN.  An  Uni- 
versity was  founded  in  Dublin  by  Alexander 
de  Bicknor,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  1320, 
but  died  out  in  the  earl;  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. After  a  lapse  of  60  or  70  years  the 
present  University  of  Dublin  was  founded  in 
1591  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  it  the 
'College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
near  Dublin.'  The  College  alone  was  incor- 
porated by  charter,  and  its  governing  body  or 
Board  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  University.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  original 
charter,  an  idea  obtained  currency  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  did  not  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  that  Trinity  was  a  Col- 
lege endowed  with  the  powers  of  an  University. 
This  is,  however,  quite  erroneous.  The  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  were  both  founded  at 
the  same  time,  but  as  the  former  possessed  no 
distinct  property,  and  had  no  share  in  directing 
the  education  of  the  students,  its  sole  function 
consisted  in  conferring  degrees.  (See  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todda  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  1869,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Napier's '  Opinion,'  prefixed  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  same 
work,  1884,  where  the  whole  question  is  fully 
elucidated.)  Any  possible  doubt  was  removed  by 
the  revised  charter  granted  in  1857,  by  which 
the  Senate  of  the  University  was  formally  in- 
corporated.1 

In  the  17th  century  two  or  three  minor  Col- 
leges or  Halls  were  founded,  but  without  success, 
and  Trinity  still  remains  the  single  College  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.' 

To  obtain  a  regular  degree  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  the  candidate  must  matriculate  at 
Trinity  College,  and  complete  the  prescribed 
course  of  Btudy,  when  a  Grace  is  passed  by 
the  Board  of  the  College  and  submitted  for 
ratification  to  the  Senate  of  the  University, 

■  According  to  precedent  this  tu  not  necessary.  The  University 
of  Paris  norer  bed  a  charter,  nor  wu  one  fruited  to  Oxford  until  the 
13th  oeutury.  end  then  for  special  reason*.  81r  Joseph  Napier  shows 
that  a  recognised  University  I)  In  lu  own  nature  a  distinct  corporation. 
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bat  the  degree  may  be  withheld  either  by  the 
veto  of  any  member  of  the  University  Caput, 
or,  subsequently,  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

A  few  degrees  in  Music  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ferred in  the  17th  century,  and  Thomas  Bateson 1 
and  Randolph,  or  Randal,  Jewitt*  are  said  to 
have  received  the  degree  of  Mu».B.  [See  vol.  i. 
P'  155-] 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  several 
musical  degrees  were  given,  and  we  find  the 
names  of  *  Garret  Wesley,  Earl  of  Mornington*, 
Mus.D.  (1764);  *the  Rt.  Hon.  diaries  Gar- 
diner, Mus.D.  causa  honoris  ( 1 764) ;  *  Richard 
Woodward  (organist  of  Christ  Church,  1765- 
1777),  Mus.B.  1768,  Mus.D.  1 771  ;  Sampson 
Carter(elder  brother  of  Thomas  Carter)*,  Mus.D. ; 
Samuel  Murphy  (organist  of  St.  Patrick's,  1773, 
and  Christ  Church,  1777),  Mus.D.;  Langrishe 
Doyle  (organist  of  Armagh  1776,  and  then 
of  Christ  Church,  Dubiin,  1780),  Mus.D.; 
Philip  Cogan  (organist  of  St.  Patrick's,  1780), 
Mus.D. ;  Sir  John  Stevenson7,  Mus.D.  (1 791,  per 
diploma)  ;  and  John  Clarke'  (afterward*  Clarke- 
Whitfeld),  Mus.D.  (1795).  From  1800  to  1861 
the  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  John 
Spray;  William  Warren  (organist  of  Christ 
Church,  1814,  and  of  St.  Patrick's,  1827).  1S27  ; 
John  Smith,  1827*;  *  Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart" 
(organist  of  Christ  Church,  1844,  and  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, 1852-1861),  1851,  and  •  Brands  Robinson, 
honoris  causa,  185  a.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
was  also  taken  by  Nicholas  H.  Stack,  1845,  and 
William  Murphy. 

The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  appear 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates,  and  in  these  case* 
the  degrees  were  taken  regularly ;  but  most  of  the 
other  musical  degrees  seem  to  have  been  merely 
honorary,  and,  conferring  no  University  privileges, 
are  not  found  in  the  University  registers. 

The  Professorship  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1 764,  when  Lord  Mornington  was  appointed  the 
first  professor;  but  on  his  retirement  in  1774  the 
chair  remained  vacant  until  1847,  when  it  was 
filled  by  Dr.  John  Smith,  and  on  his  death  in 
1 86 1,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  Stewart  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  which  he  still  holds. 

Since  his  appointment,  and.  as  it  is  understood, 
mainly  through  bis  exertions,  the  conditions  on 

1  The  date,  1811.  ordinarily  given  as  that  of  Bateson'i  removal  from 
Chester  to  Dublin.  Is  Incorrrct.  From  the  Chapter  uo"k>  of  Chrtit 
Church  U  appears  thai  he  was  appointed  a  Vicar  Choral  of  that 
Cathedral  on  March  M.  l«u>-».  and  Organist  soon  afterwards. 

•  llswkln*  i  account  of  thla  musician  Is  confused.  Jewitt.  who 
o-rame  organist  of  both  Chrirt  Church  and  M.  I'atrtck's  CMhertralt 
In  16S1,  and  was  succeeded  In  the  former  post  by  Dr.  Boger*  In  1«3». 
held  at  the  same  time  a  choral  vicarage  In  St-  Patrick'!,  of  which  he 
was  deprived  by  the  ArchbUbop  (also  in  1639)  fur  not  being  In  priest's 
orders,  but  was  restored  In  IStl.  He  becaow  a  Vicar  Choral  tf  Christ 
Church  In  IMC  and  probably  returned  to  England  on  the  «uppr«ulot. 
of  the  Cathedral  establishment*  under  the  Commonwealth.  Jewitt 
seems  to  have  arterwards  taken  Holy  Orders,  was  admitted  a  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  In  ISM.  and  flually  became  Organlit  of  Win- 
chester, where  he  died  July  4,  1673,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Beading.  »  ■*»  vol.  II.  p.  S«a 

•  Bee  vol.  I.  p.  S17.  »  See  vol.  III.  p  711 

•  Orgai.tM  of  Armagh  17W-T7W ;  *a»ter  of  the  choristers  of  Chrtit 
Church  and  tit.  Patrick's.  ITS*.  He  was  never  organist  of  either  of 
the  Dublin  Cathedrals,  as  la  sometimes  stated.  Hegiariuated  Mus.  B. 
at  Oiturd  In  17OT.  but  hb  Cambridge  degree  of  Doctor  lu  1789  was 
granted  <xt  euudrm  from  Dublin.  Bee  vol.  I.  p.  SUA. 

•  Bee  vol.  III.  p.  MO.  The  Urace  passed  by  th«  Itoard  for  conferring 
the  degree  of  Doctor  on  Warren  and  »niltb  Is  datwl  July  7.  U». 

See  vol.  111.  p.  714 
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which  a  degree  in  muric  is  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  have  been  considerably  remodel- 
led, by  the  addition  of  an  examination  in  Arts  to 
that  in  Music  only.  The  existing  regulations  re- 
quire the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  to 
pass  the  ordinary  examination  for  entrance  into 
Trinity  College,  except  that  any  modern  foreign 
language  may  be  substituted  for  Greek.  He 
must  have  studied  or  practised  music  for  seven 
years,  and  must  pass  such  examination  and  per- 
form such  exercises  as  may  be  prescribed.  A 
Doctor  in  Music  must  have  taken  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  and  have  Btudied  music  for  twelve  years. 
He  also  must  pass  such  further  examinations 
and  perform  such  acts  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Trinity  College  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students  on  the  9th  January,  1 59$.  On  the 
centenary  of  that  day  a  solemn  commemoration 
was  held  within  the  College,  for  which  an  Ode, 
•Great  Parent,  hail  I '  was  written  by  Tate,1 
then  poet  laureate,  and  set  to  music  by  Henry 
Purcell.    [See  vol.  Hi.  p.  49.] 

The  edition  of  this  Ode,  published  by  Good- 
ison,  states  that  it  was  performed  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  on  the  9th  Jan.  169$,  but 
this  is  certainly  an  error,  and  the  registers  of 
Christ  Church  make  no  reference  to  the  subject. 
The  General  Register  of  Trinity  College,  however, 
does  contain  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
within  the  College  walls.  After  morning  prayers 
in  the  Chapel  came  'Musicus  instrumentorum 
concentus.'  Then  followed  sundry  orations,  after 
which  we  read  'Ode  Eucharistica  vocum  et  in- 
siruinentoruin  Symphonia  decantatur,'  which 
no  doubt  is  '  Great  Parent,  hail ! '  The  College 
Register  states  that  the  several  exercises  were 
laid  up  in  the  manuscript  library,  but  a  recent 
search  for  these  papers  has  proved  fruitless. 

In  1837  the  '  University  Choral  Society'  was 
founded  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  in 
Trinity  College.  Membership  is  restricted  to 
students  of  the  College  and  Graduates  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
The  Society  meets  weekly  for  practice  from 
November  to  June,  and  usually  gives  three 
concerts  during  the  season.  At  these  concerts 
many  important  works  have  been  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Joseph  Robin- 
son *  held  the  office  of  Conductor  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  Society  until  1847,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Conductor,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart. 

To  encourage  the  study  and  practice  of  sacred 
music  in  Trinity  College,  musical  exhibitions  have 
been  lately  fouuded.  The  exhibitioners  are  elected 
by  examination  held  annually,  and  retain  their 
places  for  two  years  with  a  power  of  re-election. 
They  assist  in  the  Choral  Service  of  the  College 
Chapel.  [G.A.C.] 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  This  in- 
stitution is  the  development  of  a  Musical  Society 
founded  in  1872,  under  the  title  of  the  Church 


>  Sea  'The  Gentleman  1  Journal'  or  'The  Monthly  Mbc'IUny.'  Jan. 
-tod  Feb  MM.  p.  IS.  Tau  wai  educated  at  Triultr  Collet*,  wbcra 
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Choral  Society,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
improvement  of  church  music  and  church  sing- 
ing. In  the  following  year  examinations  of  a 
practical  and  theoretical  character  were  esta- 
blished for  admission  to  the  position  of  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  and  in  1874  to  that  of 
diplomas  or  certificates  being  granted  to  the  1 
cessful  candidates,  who  were  subsequently  ol; 
as  '  Licentiates/  '  Associates,'  and  '  Students.' 

In  1875  the  Society  was  incorporated  under 
the  Companies' Act,  and  in  1881  reincorporated 
on  a  wider  basis,  under  the  name  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, London ;  lecture*  and  classes  were  organised 
fc>r  musical  and  general  instruction  ;  examina- 
tions for  diplomas  and  prizes  were  held ;  and  a 
library  was  opened.  In  1876  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  classes  then  instituted,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  local  examinations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  had  lately 
been  discontinued,  were  resumed  and  carried  on 
by  Trinity  College. 

As  at  present  constituted  the  College  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Council,  an  Academical  Board, 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  studies,  musical  and  lite- 
rary, are  conducted  by  a  Warden  and  a  staff  of 
professors 

The  first  Warden  of  the  College  was  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Bona  via  Hunt,  who  still  holds  the  office, 
and  to  whose  exertions  the  present  position  of 
the  College  is  due.  Among  the  professors  and 
lecturers  are  Sir  Julius  Benedict;  Mr.  Carrodus; 
Mr.  Dubrucq  ;  Mr.  James  Higgs,  Mus.B. ;  Mr. 
W.S.  Hoyte;  Mr.  Lazarus;  Mr.  George  Mount ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin  ;  Mr.  Brad- 
bury Turner,  Mus.B.  ;  Mr.  A.  Visetti ;  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Willing. 

The  College  has  about  300  students  at  present 
on  its  books,  and  holds  examinations  at  nearly 
200  local  centres.  A  scholarship  and  two  exhi- 
bitions, open  to  all  comers,  have  been  instituted, 
and  prizes  are  awarded  amongst  the  students  of 
the  College.  A  class  for  the  practice  of  orchestral 
music  meets  weekly  during  Term,  and  instruction 
is  given  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 

The  College  publishes  a  Calendar  annually, 
from  which,  or  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Col- 
lege, 13  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square, 
London,  all  information  respecting  examina- 
tions, courses  of  study,  and  fees,  can  be 
obtained.  [G.A.C.] 

TRIO.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or 
instruments.  [See  Terzetto.]  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  secondary  movement  of  a  march, 
minuet,  and  many  other  kinds  of  dance  inu»ic. 

I.  The  Trio  proper  was  originally  called 
Sonata  a  tre,  being  in  fact  a  sonata  for  three 
instruments,  Buch  as  Bach  affords  us  specimens 
of  in  a  sonata  for  flute,  violin  and  figured  bass, 
and  another  for  2  violins  and  ditto  (Bachge- 
selUchaft,  vol.  ix.  1859).  Handel  also  left  several 
trios  for  strings,  besides  one  for  oboe,  violin, 
and  viola.  The*e  compositions  are  all  for  two 
more  or  less  florid  parts  in  contrapuntal  Btyle 
upon  a  ground  bass,  and  gradually  paved  the 
way  for  the  string  quartet.  When  the  pianoforte 
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came  to  form  a  part  of  the  combination.  Pianoforte 
trios,  as  they  are  called,  caused  all  others  to  re- 
tire into  the  background,  instances  of  modern 
string  trios  being  rare.  Trios  for  three  strimjed 
instruments  are  f*-lt  to  labour  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  producing  an  insufficient  body  of  tone, 
and  a  free  use  of  double  stops  is  necessary  if 
complete  chords  are  desired.  The  string  trio 
therefore  demands  music  of  a  florid,  |>olyphonic, 
Bachish  character  (if  we  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression), rather  than  matter  built  on  a  harmonic 
basis,  and  Beethoven  has  turned  hi*  appreciation 
of  this  fact  to  the  bent  account  in  the  three  trios 
op.  9,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Haydn's  string  trios  are  very  thin  and 
poor.  Mozart's  only  composition  of  this  kind  is 
the  interesting  Divertimento  in  Eb,  which  is  in 
six  movement*.  Beethoven  also  composed  a  little- 
known  Trio  for  2  oboes  and  cor  anglais,  which 
he  afterwards  rewrote  for  a  violins  and  viola 
(op.  87).  Other  unusual  combinations  of  instru- 
ments are  shown  in  the  trios  of  Reicba  for  3 
cellos  and  for  3  horns,  of  Haydn  for  2  flutes  and 
cello,  of  Kuhlau  and  Quantz  for  3  flutes.  One 
especial  kind  of  trio  demands  mention  here, 
the  Organ  trio,  a  composition  in  which  the  three 
parts  are  furnished  by  the  two  hands  on  *e|uirate 
manuals  and  the  pedals.  Such  are  the  6  well- 
known  Organ  sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  in  more 
modern  times  those  of  J.  G.  Schneider,  Henry 
Smart,  and  Ulieinberger. 

As  regards  the  Urge  and  important  clan  of 
trios  into  which  the  pianoforte  enters,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  that  instrument  takes  sometimes 
too  prominent  «nd  sometimes  too  unworthy  a 
part.  Some  of  the  early  Haydn  trios,  for  in- 
stance, are  entitled  Sonatas  for  Piano  with  ac- 
companiment* of  Violin  and  Cello,  and  that  in  C, 
which  stands  first  in  the  collections  (probably  a 
very  early  work)  is  purely  a  solo  sonata,  the  two 
stringed  instruments  scarcely  ever  doing  more 
than  double  the  melody  or  bass.  The  cello  in- 
deed constantly  performs  this  ignoble  office  in 
the  Haydn  trios,  which  are  therefore  scarcely 
more  worthy  of  the  name  than  the  mass  of  so- 
natas and  divertissements  for  piano  'with  ad 
libitum  accompaniment  for  flute  or  violin  and 
cello'  which  continued  to  be  written  up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.1 
Mozart,  whose  genius  inclined  more  towards 
polyphony  than  Haydn's,  naturally  succeeded 
better.  His  Trio  in  Eb  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
viola  is  the  best,  those  with  violin  being  unpre- 
tentious. Of  Beethoven's  six  well-known  piano- 
forte trios  that  in  Bb  (op.  97),  being  the  latest 
in  date  (1810),  is  also  the  finest.  Here  we  see 
the  most  perfect  union  of  the  three  instruments 
possible.  There  is  also  a  trio  of  his  for  piano, 
clarinet,  and  cello,  a  not  over  effective  com- 
bination, for  which  he  also  arranged  his  Septet. 
Schubert  characteristically  ■  contented  himself 
with  the  ordinary  means  at  hand,  and  his  two  great 
works  in  Bb  and  Eb  (both  1827)  are  well  known. 
The  modern  trio,  which  begins  with  Mendels- 

1  8*e  for  enmpl*  the  UK  of  Duuek'i  worki  In  the  article  on  kto 
naaie.  vol.  U  p.  HI.  >  Sea  toI.  111.  p.  SOa. 
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sohn's  two  in  D  minor  and  C  minor,  is  scarcely  a 
legitimate  development  of  the  old.  The  resource* 
and  technique  of  the  pianoforte  have  greatly  in- 
creased with  the  improvement  of  the  instrument, 
but  the  violin  remains  where  it  was.  Thus  the 
balance  is  destroyed,  the  piano  becomes  almost 
equal  to  an  orchestra,  and  the  strings  are  its 
humble  servants.  To  com|>ensate  them  for  their 
want  of  power  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine 
them  to  the  principal  melodies,  while  the 
piano  adds  an  ever-increasing  exuberance  in  the 
way  of  arpeggio  accompaniment*.  In  spite  of 
the  great  beauty  of  Mendelssohn's  two  primal 
types  the  precedent  was  a  dangerous  one,  as  the 
too -brilliant  trios  of  Kubinstein,  Katf,  and  others 
amply  demonstrate.  On  the  other  hand,  Schu- 
mann, in  his  two  fine  trios  in  D  minor  and 
F  major  (ops.  63  and  80),  in  steering  clear  of 
this  bravura  style  for  the  piano — as  indeed  he 
always  did — has  sometimes  given  the  string  parts 
rather  the  air  of  orchestral  accompaniments;  but 
against  this  slight  defect  must  be  Bet  a  wealth  of 
new  treatment  and  many  beauties,  as  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  1)  minor,  a  long-drawn 
melody  treated  in  canon,  with  an  indescribably 
original  effect.  There  is  also  the  set  of  four 
(Mahrchenerzahlungen.  op.  132)  for  piano- 
forte, clarinet,  and  viola;  a  late  work,  and  less 
striking  than  the  trios.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
omit  mention  of  Spohr  as  a  trio  writer,  though 
in  this  department,  as  in  most  others,  he  left  the 
art  as  he  found  it:  and  of  his  five  trios  the 
melodious  op.  119,  in  E  minor,  is  the  only  one 
now  played.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Sterndale  Bennett's  solitary  specimen  in  A  major, 
were  it  only  for  the  oiiginal  '  Serenade,'  in 
which  a  melody  on  the  piano  is  accompanied 
pizzicato  by  the  strings.  Of  Raffs  four  trios,  the 
second  (op.  1 1 2),  in  G,  is  most  attractive  from  the 
melodious  character  of  its  subjects,  otherwise  it 
is  open  to  the  objection  hinted  above.  Brahms 
has  written  three  PF.  trios,  of  which  the  latest 
(op.  87  in  C)  one  of  his  most  recent  works,  ha-* 
I  been  highly  admired ;  the  second  also  (for  horn  or 
cello,  op.  40)  is  a  fine  and  most  individual  work. 
He  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of  treating  either 
of  the  instruments  with  undue  favouritism. 

II.  In  the  Minuet  the  short  extent  of  the  piece 
and  the  necessity  of  its  constant  repetition,  be- 
sides perhaps  an  unconscious  feeling  of  formal  re- 
quirements, gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  writing 
a  Becond  minuet  to  be  played  alternately  with 
the  first.  This  was  usually  of  a  broader, 
quieter  character,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and 
though  it  was  at  first  in  the  same  key,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  Suite,  there  is  an 
example  in  one  of  Bach's  Clavier  Suites  where 
the  second  minuet  is  in  the  tonic  minor,  and 
in  at  least  two  other  cases  is  in  the  relative 
minor,  both  practices  which  afterwards,  under 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  became  established  rules. 
How  the  second  minuet  acquired  the  name  of 
Trio  is  not  quite  clear.  Bach  only  calls  it  so  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  written  in  three 
parts — as  opposed  to  the  minuet  in  two — such 
as  that  in  the  third  French  Suite.    This  parti- 
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cular  case,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  occurtvnce  of  the  always-misun- 
derstood direction,  '  Minuetto  Da  Capo.'  By 
the  time  of  Haydn  the  term  Trio  is  firmly 
established,  and  even  in  his  earliest  works  (such 
as  the  first  quartet*)  there  are  two  minuets, 
each  with  a  trio.  Haydn  also  experimented  in 
using  keys  for  the  trio  a  little  more  remote 
from  the  tonic  than  those  already  mentioned, 
even  anticipating  Beethoven's  favourite  use  of 
the  major  key  a  third  below.  These  innovations 
become  almost  necessary  in  the  modern  striving 
for  new  forms  of  contrast.  Beethoven  affords 
perhaps  the  only  instances  (in  Symphonies  Nos. 
4  and  7)  of  a  scherzo  and  trio  twice  repeated, 
but  Schumann  was  fond  of  writing  two  trios 
to  his,  having  adopted  the  device  in  throe  of  his 
symphonies,  besides  his  Pianoforte  Quintet  and 
Quartet.  Nut  that  he  was  the  first  to  write 
a  second  trio— a  plan  which  has  since  found 
many  followers;  there  is  at  least  one  instance  in 
Bach  (Concerto  in  F  for  strings  and  wind)  where 
the  minuet  has  three  trios,  and  another  in  Mo- 
zart (Divertimento  in  D  for  ditto)  of  two  minuets, 
one  with  three  trios  and  another  with  two. 
Schumann  was  so  given  to  dividing  his  pieces 
up  and  enclosing  the  several  sections  in  double 
Urn,  that  he  seems  occasionally  in  the  pianoforte 
works  to  lose  himself  in  a  chain  of  trios,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  '  Blumenstuek,'  '  Humoreske,' 
and  '  Novellett<-n.'  In  his  six  Intermezzi  (op. 
4),  he  adopted  the  more  rational  term  '  Alter- 
native' for  his  subordinate  sections,  while  in 
the  Ff  minor  Sonata  the  middle  part  of  the 
Scherzo  is  itself  called  an  Intermezzo,  this  title 
signifying  its  entire  want  of  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  movement,  which  is  no  small  part 
of  its  charm.  A  trio,  as  well  as  a  subor- 
dinate section  in  a  rondo,  etc.,  which  presents 
a  change  from  tonic  major  to  minor  or  the 
reverse,  is  sometimes  simply  headed  4  Minora'  or 
'  Maggiore '  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  common 
in  Haydn  and  not  infrequent  in  Beethoven 
(PF.  Sonata  in  Kb,  op.  7 ;  in  E  major,  op.  15,  etc). 
Schumann,  Raff,  and  other  modern  composers, 
have  also  occasionally  given  this  heading.  In 
modern  music,  though  the  trio  exists,  it  is  often 
taken  as  an  understood  thing  and  not  specially 
>n » entitled.  (Chopin,  Sonata  i  n  B  mi  nor,  Grieg  in 
E  minor.  e»c .  and  see  Beethoven,  qth  Symphony.) 

Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  most 
obvious  key  for  the  trio  of  a  minuet,  scherzo, 
march,  etc.,  written  in  a  major  key,  is  the  sub- 
dominant,  as  it  stands  in  place  of  a  third  subject, 
the  main  movement  having  appropriated  the  tonic 
and  dominant  keys.  But  where,  as  in  modern 
marches,  there  are  more  trios  than  one,  and  still 
another  key  has  to  be  sought,  the  relationship 
of  the  key  a  third  above  or  below — distant  but 
still  real— is  turned  to  account.  Military  marches 
and  roost  dances  intended  to  be  danced  to  are 
written  with  a  separate  trio,  or  trios,  so  that  they 
can  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  but  in  con- 
cert pieces  (such  as  Weber's  Invitation  a  la 
Valse,  the  marches  by  Mendelssohn  and  others) 
the  sections  answering  to  trio  are  not  often 


so  designated,  the  piece  being  written  out 
tn  extcruo.  [F«C.J 

I     TRIPLET  (Fr.  Triolet;  Ital.  Terzina;  Ger. 
t  TrioU).    In  modern  notation  each  note  is  equal 
I  to  two  of  the  next  lower  denomination,  and  the 
1  division  of  a  note  into  three  is  not  provided  for, 
although  in  the  ancient '  measured  music'  it  was 
the  rule.  [SeoDoT,  vol.i.p.455.]  On  this  account 
notes  worth  one  third  of  the  next  longer  kind 
have  to  be  written  as  halves,  and  are  then  grouped 
in  threes  by  means  of  curved  lines,  with  the  figure 
3  usually  placed  over  the  middle  note  as  an 
additional  distinction.   Such  a  group  is  called  a 
Triplet,  and  is  executed  at  a  slightly  increased 
peed,  so  that  the  three  triplet-notes  are  equal  to 
\  two  ordinary  notes  of  the  sama  species :  for  ex- 
ample— 

Hkkihovks.    Sonsta.  oV.  j.nn  1. 


Triplets  may  be  formed  of  notes  of  any  kind, 
and  also  of  rests,  or  of  notes  and  rests  together. 


Bekthoven.   Sonata,  op.  33. 


So  also  a  group  of  two  notes,  one  twice  the  length 
of  the  other,  is  read  as  the  equivalent  of  a  triplet, 
provided  it  is  marked  with  the  distinctive  figure  3. 


Schumann.   Trio,  op.  ftj. 


In  instrumental  music,  when  the  fingering  is 
marked,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  figure  3  of 
a  triplet  being  confounded  with  the  indication 
for  the  third  linger.  To  obviate  this,  the  two 
figures  are  always  printed  in  different  type,  or, 
better  still,  the  triplet  figure  is  enclosed  in 
brackets,  thus  (3).  This  plan,  which  has  recently 
I  been  rather  extensively  adopted,  appears  to  have 
I  been  first  introduced  by  Moscheles,  in  his  edition 
of  Beethoven,  published  by  Cramer  &  Co. 

Groups  of  a  similar  nature  to  triplets,  bnt 
consisting  of  an  arbitrary  number  of  notes,  are 
also  frequently  met  with  in  instrumental  music. 
These  groups,  which  are  sometimes  called  quin- 
tolett,  textolets,  etc,  according  to  the  number  of 
notes  they  contain,  always  have  their  number 
written  above  them,  as  an  indication  that  they 
are  played  at  a  different  (usually  a  quicker) 
rate  from  ordinary  notes  of  the  same  form.  Thei  r 
proper  speed  is  found  by  referring  them  to  or- 
dinary groups  of  the  same  kind  of  notes ;  thus. 
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if  the  general  rhythm  of  the  bar  indicates  four 
semiquavers  to  a  beat,  as  in  common  time,  a 
group  of  5,  6,  or  7  semiquavers  would  be  made 
equal  to  4  semiquave rs,  while  a  group  of  8  notes 
of  the  value  of  one  beat  would  of  course  be 
written  as  demisemiquavers ;  if  however  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  bar  were  in  three*,  as 
in  9-16  time,  a  group  of  4  or  5  (or  sometimes  a) 
semiquavers  would  be  equal  to  3,  wliile  a  group 
of  6  would  require  to  be  written  as  demisemi- 
quavers. [F.T.] 

TRIPLE  TIME  (Fr.  Mtourt  d  trot*  tempt  ; 
Ger.  T ripcltakt).  The  rhythm  of  three  beats  in 
a  bar,  the  accent  falling  on  the  first  beat.  In 
quick  tempo  this  single  accent  is  sufficient,  but 
in  slow  and  expressive  movements  a  second 
weaker  accent  is  generally  required  to  avoid 
monotony.  This  second  accent  is  variously  placed 
by  different  writers,  some  assigning  it  to  the 
second  beat  (see  Hauptmann  'Harmonik  und 
Metrik,'  p.  226)  while  others  place  it  on  the 
third.  [Accent,  vol.  i.  p.  1 2.]  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  it  may  occupy  either  position  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  phrasing.  A  com- 
parison of  the  following  examples  will  serve  as  a 
proof  of  this. 

MscTHOTSjr.   Trio,  op.  70,  no.  3. 


A: 


Bsbthovkm.   Quartet,  op.  130  (Alia  danta  Udaea). 


When  a  bar  of  triple  time  consists  of  two 
notes  only  the  accent  is  always  on  the  longer 
note.  Compare  the  first  and  last  bars  of  the 
following  example  :— 

Schitman*.   Rttrella  (Camrral,  op.  o)t 


The  kinds  of  triple  time  in  general  use  are 
marked  with  the  figures  3-8,  3-4,  and  3-2,  in- 
dicating respectively  three  quavers,  crotchet*,  or 
minims  in  a  bar.  A  time  of  three  semiquavers, 
marked  3-16,  is  also  occasionally  met  with  (Schu- 
mann, '  Versteckens,'  op.  85);  and  in  old  music 
a  time  of  three  semi  breves,  called  tripla  major, 
and  indicated  by  a  large  figure  3.  [For  an  ex- 
ample of  this  see  vol.  iii.  p.  766.]  When  three 
bars  of  triple  time  are  united  in  one,  as  in  9-8, 
etc.,  the  time  is  called  'compound  triple/  [See 
CompouhdTime.]  [F.T.] 

TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.  An  opera ;  words 
and  music  by  R.  Wagner:  completed  in  1859, 
«'.  t.  after  the  completion  of  the  '  Rheingold '  and 
•  WalkUre.'  but  before  that  of  the  other  two 
pieces  of  the  Niblungen  Ring.  It  was  produced 
at  Munich,  June  10,  1865  ;  in  London,  at  Drury 
(Franke  &  Pollinis  German  Opera),  June 


30,  1882.  Wagner's  title  for  it  is  'Tristan  ond 
Isolde.    Eiue  Hand  lung' — an  action.  [G.] 

TROCHEE  (Lat.  Trocha-tu  Choritu).    A  me- 
trical foot,  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by 
a  short  one — the  exact  opposite  of  the  Iambus  : — 
■  Trochee  trips  from  long  to  short.' 

Trochaic  Metres  are  very  common,  both  In 
Hyrnnody  and  Lyric  Poetry ;  and,  in  both,  a 
pleasing  variety  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
occasional  substitution  of  a  Trochee  for  a  Spondee, 
an  Iambus,  or  even  a  Pyrrhic  foot.  A  charm- 
ing instance  of  the  employment  of  Trochaic 
Rhythm,  both  in  Music  and  Poetry,  will  be  found 
in  the  Melody  and  Verses  of  Dowland  s  air, 
'  Now,  oh,  now,  I  needs  must  part,'  the  rhythmic 
Ictus  of  the  Poetry  being,  of  course, 
upon  Accent,  and  not  upon  Quantity. 

-       w      I   -        v     I    -        w    I  - 


p 


tut     BSfla  ale. 

[W.S.R.] 

TROMBA.  The  Italian  word  for  Trumpet, 
by  which  the  instrument  is  usually  designated 
in  orchestral  scores — Trombe  in  F,  Tnanbe  in 
D,  etc.  The  part  is  usually  written  in  C,  and 
transposed  accordingly  by  the  player.  In  the 
scores  of  Bach,  the  term  Trombe  da  tirarsi,  i.  f. 
*  Slide  Trumpets,' is  found.  [See  Tirarsi.]  [G.] 

TROMBA    MARINA  (Trummbcheidt, 

BRCMMSCHE]DT,TTMPAXISCHIZA,  NoNNEN-GEIGE, 

Marine  Trumpet).  A  portable  monochord 
played  with  the  bow,  probably  the  oldest  bowed 
instrument  known,  and  the  archetype  of  all 
others.  [See  Violin.]  The  country  of  its  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  Germany.  Once 
extensively  employed  in  Germany  and  France 
as  a  popular  instrument,  and  even  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  it  was  almost  disused  early  in 
the  last  century :  but  it  figured  in  the  '  Musique 
des  Escuries '  of  the  French  monarchs,  down  to  the 
year  1 767 :  and  L.  Mozart,  in  his  Violin-«chool 
(1 756),  describes  it  as  then  in  use.  It  was  in  use 
later  still  in  German  nunneries,  and  is  still 
played  in  at  least  two,  those  of  Marienstern, 
near  Camenz,  and  Marienthal  near  Ostritz,  both 
in  Ober  Lausitz  (kingdom  of  Saxony). 1 

Most  existing  specimens  date  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century.  In  its  latest  form 
the  instrument  has  a  fiddle  head  fitted  with 
an  iron  screw.  Some  heads  have  rack-wheels 
to  facilitate  tuning  :  others  have  iron  screw 
button  tops,  a  double  iron  ring  working  on  the 
Bcrew,  into  the  outer  ring  of  which  the  string 
is  knotted.  It  has  a  round  neck  or  handle  about 
the  size  of  a  broomstick,  dove-tailed  into  a  top 
block  or  shoulder  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
body.  The  latter  is  a  resonant  box  or  drum 
(whence  the  name  Trummscheidt)  broadening 
towards  the  bottom,  where  it  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  having  a  thin  pine  belly  quite  flat. 
The  back  or  shell  of  the  drum  is  polygonal,  being 
built  up  of  very  thin  straight  staves  of  maple. 
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The  number  of  staves  in  the  ahell  is  usually 
either  five  or  seven:  the  joints  axe  fortified  in- 
ternally, and  sometimes  externally  also,  with 
slips  of  cartridge  paper  or  vellum.'  Three  pine 
bars  are  glued  transversely  aoross  the  belly 
it  is  glued 


to  the  outer  edges 
of  the  shell.  The 
belly  is  sometimes 
pierced  with  a 
rose.  In  some  spe- 
cimens the  drum 
is  constructed  in 
two  separate  por- 
tions. In  others, 
of  later  date,  the 
bottom  of'  the 
drum  spreads  out 
at  the  edges  like 
the  bell  of  a 
trumpet.  The 
total  length  is 
usually  somewhat 
lean  than  six  feet; 
some  specimens 
are  a  few  inches 
over  that  length. 

The  string  is 
a  very  thick  vio- 
loncello string, 
stretched  over  a 
peculiar  bridge. 
This  is  of  hard 
and  close-grained 
wood,  and  rests 
firmly  on  the  belly 
with  the  right  foot 
only,  upon  which 

side  the  string  bears  with  its  whole  weight.  Pro- 
perly, the  bridge  should  be  shaped  something  like 
a  shoe,  the  heel  being  the  right  foot,  the  toe,  the 
left.  The  left  foot  touches  the  belly  lightly : 
and  when  the  string  is  put  in  vibration  this  foot 
rattles  rapidly  on  the  belly,  like  an  organ  reed. 
To  increase  the  tone,  a  thin  metallic  plate  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  foot,  and  some  bridges  have 
a  mechanical  apparatus  for  adjusting  its  tension. 

The  marine  trumpet  is  played  with  a  heavy 
violoncello  bow,  plentifully  rosined.  The  open 
string  is  ordinarily  tuned  to  CC:  and  when 
sounded  with  the  bow,  it  yields  a  powerful  note, 
of  harsh  and  nasal  character,  something  like  an 
8  ft.  wooden  organ  reed-pipe.  Played  by  stopping 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  marine  trumpet  pro- 
duces tones  far  less  melodious  than  the  bray  of 
an  ass.  But  this  is  not  its  legitimate  use.  It 
is  properly  played  wholly  in  natural  harmonics, 
and  by  reference  to  the  article  Harmonics,  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  following  scale  arises. 


  -  ■  •  P 


i  In 


In  the 


at  the 


He 

like  a 


Riihlmann  omits  the  three  last  notes  from  the 
scale :  but  the  writer  has  seen  them  marked  on 
several  specimens.  The  facility  with  which  the 
marine  trumpet  yields  the  natural  harmonics  is 
due  to  its  single  string  and  its  lopsided  bridge. 
Paganini's  extraordinary  effects  in  harmonics  on 
a  single  string,  were  in  fact  produced  by  tem- 
porarily converting  his  violin  into  a  small  marine 
trumpet.  As  is  well  known,  that  clever  player 
placed  his  single  fourth  string  on  the  treble  side 
of  the  bridge,  screwing  it  up  to  a  Very  high 
pitch,  and  leaving  the  bass  foot  of  the  bridge 
comparatively  loose.  He  thus  produced  a  power- 
ful reedy  tone,  and  obtained  unlimited  command 
over  the  harmonics.'  According  to  information 
procured  by  Riihlmann  from  Marienthal,  the 
Trummscheidt  will  bear  lowering  to  Bb  and  rais- 
ing to  Eb,  but  no  more.  According  to  him,  it 
can  also  be  made  to  yield  the  notes  D  and  F  in 
the  lower  octave,  though  less  distinctly.  The  nuns 
use  the  instrument  in  their  choral  singing.  On 
the  festivals  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  as 
a  special  compliment  to  a  new-comer  on  her 
matriculation  they  jubilate  upon  four  marine 
trumpets  accompanied  by  drums ;  one  takes 
a  principal  part,  the  others  are  seconds.* 

An  inspection  of  the  scale  will  explain  how 
the  marine  trumpet  became  par  excellmce  the 
Nonnen-geige :  its  scale  corresponds  with  the 
female  voice,  with  which  its  tone,  resembling 
that  of  a  clarinet,  but  more  piercing  and  nasal, 
has  something  in  common.  Added  to  this  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  play :  the  neck  being  rested  on 
the  breast  or  shoulder,  and  the  string  lightly 
touched  with  the  thumb  where  the  letters  are 
marked  on  the  neck,  it  yields  its  few  notes  with 
absolute  accuracy.  It  was  anciently  used  as  a 
street  instrument  by  mendicant  musicians :  and 
those  who  have  heard  it  will  agree  with  an  an- 
cient author  that  it  sounds  best  at  a  distance. 
M.  Jourdain,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
comedy  of  the  '  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme '  (1670). 
expresses  a  preference  for  it,  thereby  proclaim- 
ing his  uncultivated  taste.4  About  the  end  of 
the  1 7th  century  the  acoustical  peculiarities  of 
the  Trummscheidt  were  the  object  of  much 
investigation  by  the  learned  societies  of  England 
and  France :  the  reader  who  desires  to  pursue 
the  subject  will  find  the  necessary  clues  in 
Vidal  and  Hawkins.  The  name  '  marine  trum- 
pet 1  (tromba  marina1)  was  probably  given  to  the 
Trummscheidt  on  its  introduction  into  Italy, 
on  account  of  its  external  resemblance  to  the 


t  Th*  lnterestln»  experiment*  of  Dr.  Hntftnt,  printed  In  a  recent 
asiUw  of  the  Transactions  of  tb«  Ror»l  Society,  tend  to  show  that 
the  principle  of  the  violin  brides  U  radlcslly  Identical  with  that  of 
the  marine  trumpet  bridge,  one  foot  serving  as  %  point  tfapfmi.  Um 
other  as  the  conductor  of  Titration. 

•  The  quartet  of  marine  trumpet!  appears  to  be  of  ancient  date. 
Hawkins  (ch.  US)  quote*  from  the  London  (iarette,  Feb.  4.  1674.  an 
advert  lee  ix>eht  0f  '  A  rare  Concert  of  fuur  Trumpet!  Marin*,  never 
heard  of  before  In  England.'  to  he  heard  dally  at  the  Fleece  Tavern 
near  St.  James's. 

«  The  muilc-marter  recommend!  the  cltlien  to  hare  a  concert  at 
his  hous-  every  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  thus  deacrlbes  the 
requirements :  'II  eoua  fandra  trvts  ro  i.  on  deaaua,  une  haute- 
conire.  et  une  basse,  qui  eeront  accompasrnees  d  une  basse  da  viola, 
d'an  tMurbe.  et  d  an  clavecin  pour  lea  basiea  continue*.  av*e  Sens 
vlolon  pour  jouer  lea  rliornell**.'  M.  Jourdain :  *  n  y 

La  trompeite  marine 
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large  speaking-trumpet  used  on  board  Italian 
vessels,  which  is  of  the  same  length  and  tapering 
shape.  Little  doubt  on  this  point  can  remain 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  compares  the  figures 
of  the  two  objects  in  old  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings, or  the  objects  themselves  as  they  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  Munich  museum.  The  name  wan 
perhaps  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  tone, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  both  instruments 
have  the  same  harmonic  scale. 

Specimens  are  not  uncommon :  several  will  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  Bologna,  Munich,  Salz- 
burg, Nuremberg,  etc.,  and  there  are  two  good 
ones  in  the  collection  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris,  one  of  which  has  sympathetic  strings  at- 
tached to  the  belly  internally.  The  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  possesses  a  handsome  but  rather 
undersized  French  specimen  (oddly  described  in 
the  Catalogue  as  '  probably  Dutch ')  also  having 
sympathetic  strings  inside.  A  specimen  was 
aome  years  since  exposed  for  sale  in  the  window 
of  Cramer's  music  shop  in  Regent  Street,  but 
the  writer  cannot  learn  what  has  become  of  it. 

The  Trummscheidt,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
sometimes  fitted  with  two,  three,  and  even  four 
strings,  one  or  more  of  which  were  Bourdons  or 
drones.  In  this  form  it  undoubtedly  became  the 
parent  of  the  German  '  Geige,'  whence  the  viol 
and  violin  are  derived.  [See  Vjolis.]  [EJ.P.] 

TROMBONCINO,  Bartholom.eos,  a  fertile 
composer  of  Frottole — the  popular  son^s  of 
that  day— belonged  to  Verona,  and  was  probably 
born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 5th  century,  since 
his  works  are  contained  in  publications  dating 
from  1504  to  1510.  The  lists  given  in  Eitner's 
•  Bibliographic.'  pp.  879-88  J,  contain  1 07  of  these 
compositions  to  secular,  and  2  to  sacred  words, 
all  for  4  voices,  as  well  as  9  Lamentations  and 
one  Benedictus  for  3  voices.  [G.] 

TROMBONE  (Eng.,  Fr.,  Ital. ;  Germ.  Po- 
taune).  The  name,  originally  Italian,  given 
to  the  graver  forms  of  the  Tromba  or  Trumpet, 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  Violone  as 
the  bass  of  the  Viola.  Its  other  name,  Sacbut 
or  Sa>kbut,  though  English  in  sound,  seems 
really  to  come  from  a  Spanish  or  Moorish  root 
Sacabuche,  which  is  the  name  of  a  pump.  In 
the  Spanish  dictionary  of  Velasquez  de  la 
Cadena  this  word  has  three  meanings  assigned 
to  it ;  two  as  above,  and  the  third  a  term  of 
reproach  for  a  contemptible  person.  The  Ita- 
lians also  name  this  instrument  the  Tromba 
Spezzata  or  Broken  Trumpet,  under  which  title 
it  is  figured  in  Bonanni.  The  Trumpet  in  its 
many  forms  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  instru- 
ments ;  certainly  the  least  changed,  as  will  be 
shown  under  that  heading.  But  the  special  in- 
dividuality of  the  two  instruments,  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Trombone  in  particular, 
is  derived  from  the  method  by  which  a  com- 
plete chromatio  scale  has  been  evolved  from  the 
open  notes  of  a  simple  tube ;  namely,  by  means 
of  what  is  termed  the  slide.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  this  contrivance  is  also 
very  ancient,  having  far  greater  antiquity  than 


TROMBONE. 

crooks,  stoppers,  or  valves.    In  the  preface  to 
Neumann's  Tutor  for  the  Trombone  its  in- 
vention is  claimed  for  Tyrteus,  685  B.C.  Others 
award  the  merit  of  its  discovery  to  Osiris.  In 
paintings  and  sculptures  it  is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  distinguishing  slide.     But  the  writer 
has  from  several  sources  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  finding  of  one  or  even  two  such 
instruments  at  Pompeii  in  the  year  1738.  Neu- 
mann states  that  the  mouthpieces  were  of  gold, 
and  the  other  parts  of  bronze.    '  The  king  of 
Naples,'  he  continues,  'gave  this  instrument  to 
king  George  111.  of  England,'  who  was  present 
at  the  digging.  Mr.  William  Chappell,  in  a  note 
made  by  him  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  confirms 
this  statement,  and  adds  that  the  instrument  so 
found  is  in  the  collection  at  Windsor.    The  pre- 
sent librarian,  however,  denies  all  knowledge  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  in  the  British  Museum.   Dr.  C.  T. 
Newton  has,  however,  furnished  the  writer  with 
an  unexpected  reference,  which  is  singularly  to 
the  point.  It  occurs  in  a  work  on  Greek  Accents, 
by  a  writer  named  Arcadius,  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Scott,  may  be  attributed  to  about  a.d.  200. 
when  the  familiar  use  of  spoken  Greek  was  dying 
out,  and  proeodiacal  rules,  like  the  accents,  be- 
came necessary.    It  is  as  a  prosodiacal  simile 
that  the  reference  occurs :  '  Just  as  those  who  on 
flutes  (afooTO  feeling  for  the  holes,  to  stop  and 
oj<en  them  when  they  may  wish,  have  contrived 
subsidiary  projections  and  bombyxes  (inpofnt't<us 
lege  tyoAjHon),  moving  them  up  and  down  (avat 
col  sdrw),  as  well  as  backwards  and  forwards.' 
It  is  difficult  to  refuse  a  belief  that  the  framer 
of  this  figure,  which  is  meant  to  explain  the  use 
of  accent*  as  aids  to  modulation,  had  not  seen 
some  sort  of  Trombone  in  use. 

Mersenne  gives  a  passage,  which  he  attributes 
to  Apuleius,  to  the  effect  that  '  dextera  exten- 
dente  vel  retraliente  tuhx  canalea,  musicalea 
soni  ab  eft  edebantur.' 

It  is  certain  that  in  A.D.  1 5 20  there  was  a 
well-known  Potaunenmacher  named  Hans  Men- 
schel,  who  made  slide  Trombones  as  good  as,  or 
perhaps  better,  than  those  of  the  present  time. 
More  than  200  years  later.  Dr.  Burney  says  of 
the  Sackbut  that  neither  instruments  nor  players 
of  it  could  be  found  for  the  Handel  commemo- 
ration !  There  is  an  excellent  representation  of 
an  angel  playing  a  slide  Trombone  in  a  cieling- 
picture  given  in  the  appendix  to  Lacroix  (Arts 
de  hi  Renaissance),  and  in  one  replica  of  Paolo 
Veronese's  great  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (not 
that  in  the  Salon  Carre*  in  the  Louvre)  a  negro  is 
performing  on  the  same  instrument.  Michael 
Pre  tori  us,  in  the  'Theatrum  seu  Sciagraphia 
instrumentorum,'  dated  1620,  gives  excellent 
figures  of  the  Octav-Posaun  the  Quart- Posaun, 
the  Rechtgetneine  Posaun,  and  the  Alt-possum 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  the 
instrument  freely  used  in  Bach's  cantatas ; 
though  it  is  probably  less  known  that  the 
familiar  air  of  the  Messiah,  '  The  Trumpet  shall 
sound.'  was  formerly  played  on  a  small  Alto 
Trombone,  and  that  its  German  title  was  Sie 
t&nt  die  Po$aune. 
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Trombone. 

The  Trombone  is  a  very  simple  but  perfect 
instrument.  It  consists  of  a  tube  bent  twice 
upon  itself,  ending  in  a  bell,  and  in  the  middle 
section  double,  so  that  the  two  outer  portions 
can  slide  upon  the  inner  ones. 
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The  mouthpiece  is  held  steadily  to  the  players 
lips  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  controls  the 
lower  segment  by  more  or  less  extension  of  the 
arm.  As  the  usual  length  of  a  man's  arm  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  intervals  required  by  the  larger 
bass  instruments,  it  is,  in  their  case,  increased  by 
means  of  a  jointed  handle.  The  same  result  has 
also  been  obtained  by  doubling  the  slides,  but  at 
a  great  loss  of  simplicity  in  construction.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  Trombone  alone  of  all 
the  wind-family  has  the  accuracy  and  modulative 
power  of  stringed  instruments.  Its  notes  are 
not  fixed,  but  made  by  ear  and  judgment.  It 
is  competent  to  produce  at  will  a  major  or  minor 
tone,  or  any  one  of  the  three  different  semitones. 
The  three  Trombones,  therefore,  with  the  Trumpet, 
their  natural  treble,  form  the  only  complete 
enharmonic  wind  quartet  in  the  orchestra.  A.nd 
yet  no  instrument  has  been  so  misused  and  neg- 
lected by  modern  composers  and  conductors. 

The  parallel  between  the  Trombone  and  the 
Violin  family  may  be  carried  even  farther  without 
loss  of  correctness ;  for  whereas  they  have  seven 
•  shifts,'  the  Trombone  has  seven  *  positions.' 
These  may  be  easily  described  as  successive 
elongations  of  the  sounding  tube,  each  of  which 
produces  its  own  harmonic  series.  The  seven 
positions  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  to  be 
each  a  semitone  lower  than  the  last.  The  first 
is  with  tbe  slide  entirely  undrawn.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  player,  the  length  of  slide  used 
for  each  successive  position  is  not  tbe  same. 
By  means  of  a  proportional  scale,  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  and,  5th,  and  6th  shifts  are  repre- 
sented by  twice  26.  or  53 ;  the  3rd  and  7th  by 
twice  15.  or  30;  and  the  4th  shift  by  twice  20, 
or  40.  The  reason  for  thus  doubling  the  indi- 
cations of  the  scale  is  the  duplicity  of  the  slid  ng 
tube,  and  the  doubled  length  of  vibration.  The 
reasons  for  tbe  variable  length  of  the  positions 
lie  too  deep  in  the  theory  of  the  scale  for  our 
present  purpose.  They  are  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  due  to  unavoidable  imperfections  of 
manufacture,  which  cause  it,  for  constructive 
reasons,  to  vary  considerably  from  a  true  mathe- 
matical figure.  But  a  judicious  player,  with  a 
sensitive  ear.  ha*  the  remedy  in  his  own  power; 
and  the  mechanism  as  well  as  the  mental 
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tion  of  Trombone-playing,  when  thoroughly 
learned,  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  good 
voice  production  than  does  that  of  any  other 
instrument.  Unfortunately,  the  quiet  smooth 
legato  method  of  using  it  is  almost  a  lost  art ; 
having  been  nearly  discarded  for  the  coarse 
blare  of  the  military  player.  For  his  use  also 
modern  instruments  are  made  of  too  large  a  bore. 

Like  so  many  other  instruments,  the  Trombone 
has  been  made  in  every  key,  from  A  to  Bfi;  and 
in  every  octave,  from  the  two-foot  to  the  sixteen- 
foot.  But  whereas  the  former  kind  has  been 
very  properly  distanced  by  the  brighter  tone  of 
the  long  small-bored  Trumpet,  playing  in  its 
higher  registers;  the  latter  has  also  been  much 
encroached  on  by  Tubas,  Euphoniums,  and  Ophi- 
cleides,  which  often,  though  really  in  the  eight- 
foot  octave,  are  made  to  produce  a  spurious 
effect  of  depth  by  largeness  of  bore  and  looseness 
of  embouchure. 

The  three  which  chiefly  survive  are  the  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Bass;  usually  in  the  keys  of  F  or  Eb, 
Bb,  and  G  respectively.  A  bass  in  F  is  far  more 
suited  to  the  two  upjier  members  of  the  group, 
and  has  been  used  without  break  in  Germany, 
notably  by  Weber  in  4Der  Freischutx."  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  work  out  these  in  detail  in  a 
table. 

Table  of  Tboscbonb  positions. 


Alto.  Tenor. ;  O  Bast.  F  Bass. 


First  position 
Second  position 
Third  position 
Fourth  position 
Fifth  position 
Sixth  position 


Bb 

O 

F 

D 

A 

Ff 

E 

Db 

Ab 

V 

Eb 

0 

0 

E 

D 

B 

F| 

Kb 

Db 

Bb 

F 

D 

0 

A 

E 

CJ 

B 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  player  has  in  use 
the  equivalent  of  Beven  different  instruments, 
either  of  which  can  be  converted  into  any 
other  by  a  single  movement  of  the  right  arm ; 
though  some  sequences  involve  more  change, 
and  are  consequently  of  greater  difficulty  than 

others.  , 

The  harmonic  series  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Horn  and  otber  cupped  instruments.  The  lowest 
tones  or  fundamentals  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
produce,  and,  owing  to  the  long  distance  of  an 
octave  which  separates  them  from  the  first  upper 
partial  tone,  are  usually  termed  pedal  notes. 
The  available  scale  therefore  commences  with 
the  first  upper  partial,  runs  without  break  to  tho 
sixth,  omits  the  dissonant  seventh  harmonic, 
and  may  be  com-idt-red  to  end  with  the  eighth, 
though  some  higher  notes  are  possible,  especially 
on  the  longer  positions 

There  is  one  case,  however,  where  even  the 
harmonic  seventh  may  be  emi  loyed  with  won- 
derful effect,  and  that  is  in  an  unaccompanied 
quartet  of  Troml>ones  (.einforced  if  neces- 
sary in  the  bass  or  in  the  octave  below  by 
an  instrument  of  fixed  pitch,  smh  as  a  Bass 
Tuba  or  Bombardon).  This  combination,  how- 
is  so  rare  that  tbe  writer  knows  of  nc 
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instance  of  it,  although  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
wind  instrument*  can  produce  perfect  harmony 
free  from  the  errors  of  temperament.  It  is 
obvious  from  theory  that  the  planting  of  a  fixed 
or  pedal  bass,  and  the  building  up  on  it  flexible 
chords,  is  far  more  consistent  with  the  harmonic 
law  than  the  ordinary  method.  The  writer  of 
this  article  was  requested  to  lead  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  chants  in  the  open  air  some  years 
ago,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
now  church ;  he  used  a  quartet  consisting  of 
Slide  Trumpet,  Alto  and  Tenor  Trombones,  with 
Euphonium  and  Contrafagntto  in  octaves  for  the 
positive  bass.  With  good  players  the  result  was 
striking,  and  is  perhaps  deserving  of  imitation. 
In  the  older  music  the  Trombones  were  often 
thus  used ;  and  indeed  did  much  of  the  work 
more  recently  assigned  to  the  French  Horn. 
The  effect  survives  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  and 
the  solemn,  peculiar  tone-colour  of  that  great 
work  is  usually  spoiled  by  transposing  the  Corni 
di  basset  to  parts,  and  by  employing  Tenor  Trom- 
bones to  the  exclusion  of  the  Alto  and  Bass. 
Even  the  fine  and  characteristic  Trombone  Solo 
of  the  'Tuba  Minim '  is  often  handed  over  to 
the  Bassoon.  Of  the  three  Trombones,  the  Tenor, 
though  the  most  noisy  and  self-assertive,  is  de- 
cidedly the  least  musical,  and  its  present  pre- 
dominance is  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Trombone  is  not 
usually  played  from  transposed  parts,  as  the 
Clarinet,  Horn,  and  other  instruments  are,  the 
real  notes  being  written.  The  Alto  clef  is 
generally  used  for  the  Trombone  of  that  name, 
and  the  Tenor  clef  for  the  corresponding  instru- 
ment: but  the  practice  of  different  writers 
varies  somewhat  in  this  respect. 

A  band  composed  exclusively  of  Trombones 
has  indeed  been  formed,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  extremely  fine.  It  was  attached  to  the 
elder  WombwelTs  show  of  wild  beasts. 

As  regards  the  musical  use  of  this  instrument, 
there  is  little  more  to  be  added.  It  flourished  un- 
der Bach  and  Handel — whose  trombone  parts  to 
'Israel  in  Egypt,'  not  contained  in  the  autograph 
score  at  Buckingham  Palace,  escaped  Mendels- 
sohn's attention  and  were  first  printed  by  Chry- 
sander  in  the  German  Handel  -Gesellsnhaft  edition. 
It  then  became  forgotten,  as  Dr.  Burney  records. 
Perhaps  it  was  pushed  aside  by  the  improved 
French  Horn.  Gluck  however  uses  it  in  '  Al- 
ceete,'  and  Mozart,  who  seems  to  have  known 
the  capabilities  of  every  instrument  better  than 
any  musician  that  ever  lived,  fully  appreciated 
it,  as  the  great  chords  which  occur  in  the  over- 
ture and  the  opera  (between  the  Priests'  March 
and  Sarastro's  solo)  and  form  the  only  direct 
link  between  the  two,  amply  show.  In  *  Don 
Giovanni'  he  reserved  them  for  the  statue  scene ; 
but  so  little  is  this  reticence  understood  that  a 
favourite  modern  conductor  introduced  them  even 
into  the  overture.  In  the  Requiem  he  has  em- 
ployed it  to  represent  the  Trump  of  Doom  (in 
'Tuba  Mirum '),  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  disuse 
of  the  Trombone  just  mentioned  that  until  re- 
cently the  passage  was  given  to  the  Bassoon.  The 


passionate  and  dramatic  genius  of  Weber  did  full 
|  j  ustice  to  the  instrument. 

Beethoven  has  employed  Trombones  to  per- 
fection. When  at  Lins  in  1812,  he  wrote  three 
Equali  for  four  Trombones,  two  of  which  were 
adapted  to  words  from  the  Miserere  by  Sey fried, 
and  performed  at  Beethoven's  funeral.  The 
third  (still  in  MS.)  was  replaced  by  a  com- 
position of  Seyfried's  own.  As  a  later  instance 
we  may  quote  the  Bened  ictus  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  where  the  effect  of  the  trombone  chords 
pianiuimo  is  astonishingly  beautiful,  and  so  ori- 
ginal that  the  eminent  modern  conductor  just 
mentioned,  in  the  performances  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  is  said  to  have  indignantly 
erased  them  from  the  score.  Another  instance 
of  its  use  by  Beethoven  is  the  high  D  given  by 
the  Bass  Trombone  ff,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Trio  in  the  9th  Symphonv.  In  an  interesting 
letter  signed  I,1  in  the  'Harmonicon'  for  Jan. 
1824,  Beethoven  is  described  as  having  seized  on 
a  Trombone-player  who  vi-ited  him,  and  eagerly 
enquired  as  to  the  upward  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  day  in  question  was  Sept  23,  1823. 
At  that  time  he  was  finishing  the  9th  Symphony, 
in  the  Finale  of  which  Trombones  are  much  used. 
In  vol.  ii,  p.  331  6  of  this  Dictionary  we  have 
quoted  a  droll  note  for  Trombones  from  a  letter 
of  the  great  composer's. 

Schubert  was  attached  to  the  instrument  at  a 
very  early  period.  In  his  juvenile  overture  to  the 
« Teufels  Lustschloss '  ( May  18 14)  the  three  Trom- 
bones are  used  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  His 
early  Symphonies  all  afford  interesting  examples 
of  their  use,  and  in  his  great  Symphony  in  C 
(No.  10)  there  is  not  a  movement  which  does  not 
contain  some  immortal  passage  for  them.  His 
Masses  are  full  of  instances  of  their  masterly 
use.*  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Fugues, 
they  accompany  the  three  lower  voices  in  unison 
with  an  effect  which  is  often  very  monotonous. 

Mendelssohn  gives  the  instrument  one  of  the 
grandest  phrases  he  ever  wrote,  the  opening  and 
closing  sentences  of  the  *  Hymn  of  Praise.'  [See 
Qukisser,  vol.  iii.  p.  60  6].  Its  effect  in  the  over- 
ture to  '  Ruy  Bias,'  contrasted  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  strings,  lingers  in  every  musician's 
memory.  He  had  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  ita 
use.  It  is  too  solemn  an  instrument,  he  said 
once,  to  be  used  except  on  very  special  occasions ; 
and  in  a  letter  written 1  during  the  composition 
of  *  St.  Paul '  he  says  '  if  I  proceed  slowly  it  is  at 
least  without  Trombones.' 

Schumann  produces  a  noble  effect  with  the 
three  Trombones  in  the  Finale  to  his  first 
Symphony,  probably  suggested  by  the  Intro- 
duction to  Schubert  s  Symphony  in  C — and  an- 
other, entirely  different,  in  the  overture  to 
'Manfred.'  [W.H.S.] 

TROMPETTE.  LA.  A  musical  institution 
in  Paris,  for  the  performance  of  chamber  music, 

1  Br  th«  tela  Id  ward  Schutx. 

1  Wa  gladly  refer  our  readart  for  lhata  to  Mr.  Prout'i  admirable 
analyre*  of  the  Hum  In  th«  'Monthly  M  mica  I  Record'  for  1*70. 
The  wind  part*  are  ihamafullj  Inaccurate  tn  tha  More  of  the  Ttatl 
In  4*. 

•  To  Mr.  Donley. '  Ooaiba  anil  Mendelatobn,'  Lcttar  a 
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founded  by  M.  Emile  Lemoine  in  Jan.  1861, 
and  now  (1884)  holding  its  meetings  at  84  Rue 
«le  Grenelle-St.  Germain.  In  aome  respects  it 
differs  from  all  other  institutions  of  similar  ob- 
ject. Having  sprung  from  the  strictly  private 
meetings  of  its  founder  and  a  handful  of  friends, 
then  students  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  it 
retains  the  traces  of  its  original  domestic  cha- 
racter. M.  Lemoine  is  careful  to  announce  that 
be  is  not  a  manager  or  director,  but  a  host ;  by 
a  pleasant  but  transparent  fiction  the  audience 
are  not  subscribers  (though  the  amount  they 
pay  is  fixe<J,  and  they  are  constantly  reminded 
of  it) ;  they  are  the  friends  of  the  host,  and  are 
invited  to  reunion*  at  his  house.  The  com- 
munication** between  M.  Lemoine  and  his  friends, 
in  the  programme*,  are  all  couched  in  the  tone, 
often  almost  a  brusque  one,  of  personal  in- 
timacy.— As  Mr.  Ella  adopted  for  the  motto 
of  the  late  '  Musical  Union '  the  words  '  II  piii 
gran  ommaggio  alia  music*  sta  nel  silenxio,  so 
M.  Lemoine's  most  frequent  and  earnest  in- 
junctions are  directed  towards  silence  during  the 
performances.  The  name  of  '  Trompette '  arose 
from  a  phrase  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and 
the  flavour  of  that  famous  school  is  maintained 
in  the  'heure  militaire' — military  time — which 
is  observed  in  the  hour  of  commencement. 

The  meetings  began,  as  already  said,  in  a  room 
at  the  Ecole.  As  the  number  of  invitations 
increased,  the  locale  was  changed,  until  it  arrived 
at  its  present  one,  where  the  audience  often 
reaches  1000.  The  number  of  concerts  appears 
to  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  on  alternate 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  onwards.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  8.30 
p.m.  The  amount  of  annual  contribution  invited 
from  each  guest  is  35  francs.  The  ♦  Quatuor  de 
la  Trompette'  consists  of  MM.  Marsick,  Remy, 
Van  Waefelghem,  and  Delsart,  with  solo  singers 
and  players.  We  give  one  of  the  programmes 
of  1 88  a  as  a  specimen : — 


Qnartet,  Jio.  *>  (A  major* 

Air  and  Garotte  tor  Cello 

«.  Polonaise  in  B 

b.  Oavotte  in  O  minor 

Trio,  No.  2,  in  P 

•A  la  Men  almce,*  op.  9S 


Beethoren. 

Bach. 

Chopin. 

Han.lel. 

Schumann. 

Ilwttioven. 


Bnt  they  are  not  always  so  severely  classical, 
and  extra  concerts  are  given  for  the  works  of 
living  composers.  [G.] 

TROPPO,  i.e. '  too  much a  term  of  the  same 
force  as  Tanto  ;  as  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  no.  4,  or  the  first  movement  of  his 
Violin  Concerto — 'Allegro  ma  non  troppo ' — 
■  Allegro ;  but  not  too  much  so.'  In  the  second 
movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony 
the  direction  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in 
the  printed  score  is  *  Vivace  non  troppo,'  which 
looks  like  a  caution  inserted  after  trying  the 
speed  named  in  the  preface  on  the  opening 
fly-leaf  of  the  same  score — '  Vivace  assai.'  It  is 
as  if  he  were  saying  '  Quick :  but  mind  you  don't 
go  too  quick,  as  you  will  inevitably  be  tempted 
to  do,'  t^O 


TROUPENAS,  Eog&ne,  French  music  pub- 
lisher,  born  in  Paris,  1799.  died  there  April  11, 
1850.  As  a  child  he  showed  decided  taste  for 
music,  but  his  family  intended  him  for  an  en- 
gineer, and  put  him  to  study  mathematics  with 
Wronsky,  a  Polish  professor,  who  however  dis- 
suaded Idm  from  entering  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
and  indoctrinated  him  with  his  own  misty  tran- 
scendentalism. The  results  of  this  early  training 
came  out  when,  left  in  easy  circumstances  by  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  became  a  music- publisher, 
for  to  the  last  it  was  the  metaphysical  side  of  the 
art  which  interested  him.  He  never  gave  his 
ideas  in  full  to  the  world,  but  a  couple  of  letters 
which  originally  came  out  in  the  '  Revue  Musi- 
cale,'  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  with  the 
title  'Essai  sur  la  theorie  de  la  Musique,  d^duite 
du  principe  Me*taphysiaue  sur  lequel  se  fonde  la 
rcalite*  de  cette  science  (1833).  Troupenas  took 
up  the  brothers  Escudier  when  they  came  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  Pari*,  and  it  was  with  his 
assistance  that  they  founded  their  journal  '  La 
France  Musicale.'  A  man  of  the  world,  a  good 
musician,  and  a  fascinating  talker,  his  friendship 
was  sought  by  many  artists  of  eminence.  Ros- 
sini, Auber,  and  de  Beriot  were  sincerely  attached 
to  him,  and  found  him  always  devoted  to  their 
interests.  He  also  published  HaleVy's  operas, 
Donizetti's  '  La  Favorita,'  and  all  Henri  Hen's 
pianoforte  pieces  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
popularity  ;  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
from  1825  to  1850  his  stock  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  welected  of  all  the  publishing  houses  in 
Paris.  At  his  death  it  was  purchased  entire  by 
MM.  Brandus,  and  the  larger  part  still  remains 
in  their  hands.  [G.C.] 

TROUTBECK,  the  Rev.  Jomr,  a  well-known 
translator  of  librettos  into  English,  was  bom 
Nov.  13,  1832,  at  Blencowe,  Cumberland,  and 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  1856,  and  M.A.  1858.  He  took 
orders  in  1855,  and  has  risen  through  various 
dignities  to  be  Precentor  of  Manchester  1865-9, 
and  minor  canon  of  Westminster  1869.  He  has 
translated  the  following  for  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.'s 
8vo  I 


<  Or»nn.  Der  Tod  Jrtn. 
Ulller.  Song  of  Victory. 
Jeiiten.    Fhu  ot  Adonic 
MotarL  Seraglio, 
ftelneek*.  Little  Snowdrop. 
Humbert.   I«aj  of  the  Bell. 
Schumann.    Adreal  Sons:  tba 

Xing' ■  Poo. 
Warner.  Fljloc  Dutehn 
r.  Ja 


Bach.  St.  John 

mai  Oratorl'i. 
Beethoren.  Mount  of  Otlrgg. 
Itrahnu.  Song  of  Dertlny. 
David,  La  Detert. 
Gade.  Cruiaden ;  Comala :  P»ych< 
Oluek.  Iphlgenla  In  AulU;  Ipbl 
canto  In  Taurto ;  OrpMe. 
Taming  of  the  ' 


besides  many  minor  works.  Mr.  Troutbeck  has 
also  published  'A  Music  Primer  for  Schools,' and 
'  A  Primer  for  Church  Choir  Training,'  and  has 
compiled  the  '  Hymn  book  in  use  at  Westminster 
Abbey.'  [G.] 

TROVATORE,  IL  (the  Troubadour).  Opera 
in  4  acts ;  libretto  by  Cammarano,  music  by  Verdi. 
Produced  at  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Rome,  Jan.  19, 
1 853  ;  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  Deo.  23, 
185.4  5  »*  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  as  '  Le  Trou- 
vereV  J**-  «» 1857  ;  at  Co  vent  Garden.  London, 

N  2 
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May  17,  1855  ,n  Emriish,  'The  Gipsy's  Ven- 
geance,' Drury  Lane,  March  34.  1856.  [G.] 

TROYENS,  LES.  A  'lyric  poem/  words 
and  music  by  Berlios ;  originally  forming  one 
long  opera,  but  afterwards  divided  into  two — 
(1)  'La  prise  de  Troie';  (a)  'Lea  Troyens  a 
Carthage.'  No.  I  was  never  performed,  and  is 
still  in  MS.  No.  a  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Nov.  4,  1863,  and  published  in  PF. 
score  by  Choudens.  See  Berlioz's  'Memoires,' 
Postface  (Transl.  vol.  ii.  Supplement).  [G.] 

TROYERS,  Fbbdinand,  Court  voh,  Imperial 
councillor,  and  chief  officer  of  the  household  to 
the  Cardinal  Archduke  Rudolph  (Beethoven's 
pupil),  was  an  amateur  clarinet  player,  and  dis- 
tinguished pupil  of  Friedlowsky  (Professor  at  the 
Conservatorium  from  1831  to  47).  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  executants  at  a  Gesellschaft 
concert  in  1 8 1 6.  Troyers  is  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Doppler  (manager  for  Diabelli  &  Co.)  to 
have  given  Schubert  the  commission  for  his  well- 
known  Octet,  op.  166,  composed  in  1834.  [See 
vol.  iii.  p.  339  [C.F.P.] 

TROYTE.  Abthub  Henbt  Dtkb,  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  of  Killerton, 
Devon,  born  May  3,  181 1,  graduated  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  1 83 a,  assumed  the  name  of  Troyte 
in  1853,  aud  died  June  19,  1857,*  was  the  author 
of  two  favourite  Chants,  known  as  Troyte  No.  1 
and  Troyte  No.  a,  much  used  as  hymn  tunes. 
The  latter  however  is  a  mere  modification  of  a 
chant  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes.  [G.] 

TRUHN,  Fbibobioh  Hikbostmds,  born  at 
Elbing,  Oct.  14,  181 1,  became  scholar  of  Klein 
and  Dehn,  and  also  had  a  few  lessons  from 
Mendelssohn.  Has  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin  and 
DanUig,  but  with  many  intervals  of  travelling. 
One  of  his  tours  was  made  with  Biilow.  His 
opera  'Trilby*  was  produced  in  Berlin,  1S35; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  songs — amongst 
them  'The  Three  Chafers.'  He  also  contributes 
to  the  'Neue  Zeitscbrift  fur  Musik,'  and  the 
•  Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung.'  [G.] 

TRUMPET  (Fr.  Trompette;  Ger.  Trompete, 
Trummet ,  Tarantara ;  Ital.  Tromba,  TV.  doppia, 
Clarino).  It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  an  instrument  which  was  already  fa- 
miliar when  the  Mosaic  books  were  written; 
at  Jericho  performed  one  of  the  earliest  miracles; 
figured  in  the  Hebrew  ritual;  preluded  to  the 
battles  around  Troy;  is  carved  on  the  stone 
chronicles  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt;  and  for 
which  China  claims,  in  the  form  of  the  '  Golden 
Horn'  a  far  greater  antiquity  than  these. 

If,  instead  of  following  the  vertical  ordinate 
history,  we  move  along  the  horizontal  line 
of  ethnology,  we  find  its  gradual  development 
from  the  shell,  the  cow,  buffalo  or  ram's  horn 
through  the  root1  hollowed  by  fire,  to  the 

»  Where  the  dim  U  wnmt'r  «P*H  ei  Trorw. 

*  From  th«  excellent  •  Flugr»phle*l  Index '  to  Um  " Church  njmruU ' 
(Dublin,  l«e)  by  lUlor  Crawtortl 

*  A  food  enmpla  of  this,  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece  trooped  to 
the  wood,  which  could  be  plejed  on.  «•».»  ihuwn  U  the  Loen 


wooden  Alpenhorn  bound  with  birch  bark ; 
thence  to  the  Zinckes  and  Cornets  of  ancient 
Germany,  up  to  the  Tuba  and  Lituus  of  Rome. 
Both  of  these,  which  were  real  Trumpets,  Rome 
borrowed,  inherited,  or  stole ;  the  former  from 
Etruscan,  the  latter  from  Osc  in,  originals.  One 
of  the  Etruscan  Tubas  in  the  British  Museum  has 
a  mouthpiece  perfectly  characteristic,  and  capable 
of  being  played  on  ;  two  spare  mouthpieces  stand- 
ing beside  it  as  perfect  as  though  just  turned. 

In  the  typical  shapes  abovo  named  we  have 
evidence  of  an  early  subdivision  into  two  forms 
of  the  sounding  tube  which  has  now  become 
fruitful  of  musical  results.  For  whereas  the 
large-bored  conical  Tuba  still  keeps  its  name, 
and  is  the  mother  of  Bugles.  Serpents,  Horns, 
Cornets  a  piston,  Euphoniums,  Bombardons 
and  the  like ;  the  Lituus,  which  Forcellini 
derives  from  the  Greek  Ajt£i,  tmmit,  is  the 
small -bored  cylindrical  Trumpet,  and  the 
father  of  all  Trombones.  It  was  early  seen  that 
two  distinct  varieties  of  tone  quality  could  thus 
be  obtained  ;  the  large  cone  and  bell  favouring 
the  production  of  the  fundamental  note  and  the 
lower  partial  tones  ;  whereas  the  long  contracted 
pipe  broke  easily  into  harmonics,  and  spoke 
freely  in  its  upper  octaves.  Hence  the  Orches- 
tral Trumpet,  as  now  used,  is  really  an  8-foot 
pipe  overblown,  like  a  Harmonic  stop  on  the 
Organ ;  to  this  it  owes  its  keenness,  pungency, 
power  of  travelling,  and  its  marvellous  superiority 
in  timbre  over  the  4  foot  Comet. 

That  the  distinction  between  the  Roman  Tub* 
and  Lituus  is  real,  need*  for  proof  no  more 
scholarship  than  is  contained  in  Horace's  First 
Ode  to  Maecenas: 

Multos  rnstra  iuvant,  et  lituo  tubas 
Pennixtus  soiutus. 

On  this  paa-ajre  Forcellini  comments,  •  Sunt 
qui  lituum  n  tuba  distinguunt,  ex  eo  quod  ille 
equitum  sit,  bsec  vero  peditum.'  The  distinction 
is  good  to-day.  The  Tul>a  was  the  '  Infantry 
Bugle*;  the  Lituus  the  'Cavalry  Trumpet.' 

The  derivation  of  lituus  may  indeed  be 
originally  Greek  ;  certainly  it  is  proximately  from 
the  booked  augur's  staff  of  the  Oscans,  which 
bad  been  Mercurv's  wand,  and  has  become  the 
bishop's  crozier.  Cicero  sets  the  etymology  hind- 
side  foremost.  'Bacillum.'  he  says  of  the  staff, 
'quod  ab  ejus  litui  quo  canuur  similitudine 
nomen  invenit.'  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
the  horse  was  made  with  four  legs  and  a  round 
body  to  tit  the  forked  shafts  of  the  cart. 

Both  Tuba  and  Lituus  figure  on  Trajan's 
column,  in  the  triumphal  pn-ct-ssion.  Vegetius 
defines  the  former:  'Tuba — qua*  directa  est, 
appellatur.'  This  straight  form  reappears  even 
in  more  recent  times,  as  in  a  fine  picture  by 
Baltazarini ;  by  comparing  it  with  the  average 
height  of  the  players,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
about  seven  feet  long.  The  Lituus  is  figured  by 
Bartol  ni  from  a  marble  Roman  tombstone  with 
the  inscription 

M.  Julius  Yictob 
ex  rollesri 
Liticinum  Cornicinum. 
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ich  is  perhaps  the  first  mention  of  a  society  of 


A  farther  development  of  the  two  types  above 
named  involved  the  means  of  bridging  over  the 
harmonic  gaps.  For  this  purpose  the  slide  was 
obviously  the  first  in  date.  [See  Trombone.]  Its 
application  to  the  Trumpet  itself  came  later, 
from  the  reason  named  above,  that  in  its  upper 
part  the  harmonic  series  closes  in  upon  itself  so 
that  at  a  certain  point  the  open  notes  become 
all  but  consecutive  and  form  a  natural  scale. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  good  lip,  un- 
assisted by  mechanism,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Bach,  Handel,  and  the  older 
musicians  write  such  extremely  high  part*  for 
the  instrument.'  The  Bugle  type,  on  the  other 
hand,  developed  early  into  hand-stopped  side 
holes,  as  in  the  Serpent,  followed  by  the  same, 
key -stopped  in  the  Key-Bugle,  keyed  Serpent,  and 
the  identical  instrument  with  the  mongrel  Greek 
appellation  of  Ophicleide.  Considerably  later  the 
prodigious  brood  of  Valve  or  'Ventil'  con- 
trivances allied  iteelf  to  the  Bugles  with  fair 
success.  On  the  Trumpet 1  and  Trombones  they 
are  a  complete  failure,  as  they  obscure  the  upper 
harmonics,  the  main  source  of  the  characteristic 
tone. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  modern 
Trumpet  the  writer  has  been  materially  assisted 
by  an  excellent  monograph  published  by  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  of  Leipzig  in.i88i,  and  named 
•Die  Trompcte  in  Alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  von 
Hermann  Eichborn.'  In  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  the  work  he  can  heartily  advise 
its  study  by  those  who  wish  for  more  detail  than 
can  be  given  in  a  dictionary. 

The  simple  or  Field  Trumpet  is  merely  a  tube 
twice  bent  on  itself,  ending  in  a  bell.  Hence  its 
Italian  name  Tromba  doppia.  The  modern 
orchestral  or  slide  Trumpet,  according  to  the 
description  of  our  greatest  living  player,9  is 
made  of  brass,  mixed  metal,  or  silver,  the  two 
latter  materials  being  generally  preferred.  It 
consist*  of  a  tube  sixty-nix  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 


diameter.  It  is  twice  turned  or  curved,  thus 
forming  three  lengths  ;  the  first  and  third  lying 
close  together,  and  the  second  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  last  fifteen  inches  form  a  bell.  The 
slide  is  connected  with  the  second  curve.  It  is 
a  double  tube  five  inches  in  length  on  each  side, 

1  A  Trumpet  capable  of  produclne  the  high  noteOn  Itaeh'i  Trumpet 


i  la  Sept  IBM. 

t  In  tb«  Monaubelte  far  Miuik-Getch.  for  1«,  So.  IU.  Il  ft  long 
ftM  !M*rmtlDf  ertkcle  by  tltiier,  Invratleatlng  the  lacti  u  to  the 
laTBQtor  of  tb«  '  V  colli  trumpet*.'  which  (•  Mid  to  date  from  UBS  or 
HBO.  The  writer  f~*m*  however  to  eutituie  entirely  the  key -tj item 
or  '  Klftppen  T-ompete'  wim  tn«  rentU  or  ralte.  Val»et  rmioVr  the 
harmonic  •yalcm  of  the  Trumpet  entirely  talie.  betlrira  deadening 
IU  tone  Kllner**  error  U  eipoeed  In  the  pre  lace  to  Klchbura  •»  '  Die 
Trompete.' 

•  iUrper-t  School  for  the  Trumpet.  Bodftll.  Carte  a  Co. 


by  which  the  length  of  the  whole  instrument 
can  be  extended.  It  is  worked  from  the  centre 
by  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  after  being  pulled  back  is  drawn  forward  to 
its  original  position  by  a  spring  fixed  in  a  small 
tube  occupying  the  centre  of  the  instrument. 
There  are  five  additional  pieces  called  crooks,  a 
tuning  bit,  and  the  mouthpiece. 

The  first  crook  and  mouthpiece  increase  the 
length  of  the  whole  tube  to  72  inches,  and 
give  the  key  of  F.  The  second  gives  E.  the 
third.  Eb,  the  fourth,  D.  The  fifth  or  largest 
crook  in  general  use  is  35$  inches  long,  making 
the  total  length  of  the  instrument  96  inches,  and 
giving  the  key  of  C.  A  Db,  BD,  and  Bb  crook 
may  be  used,  but  are  not  often  required.  The 
mouthpiece  is  turned  from  solid  brass  or  silver, 
and  its  exact  shape  is  of  greater  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  cup  is  hemispherical, 
the  rim  not  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  level  in  surface,  with  slightly  rounded 
edges.  The  diameter  of  the  cup  differs  with  the 
individual  player  and  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
required.  It  should  be  somewhat  less  for  the 
high  parts  of  the  older  scores. 

The  natural  notes  begin  with  8-foot  C,  which 
is  not  used,  and  follow  the  harmonic  series,  up  to 
-p>-      the  C  above  the  soprano 
TZ"   clef.     Pedal   notes  seem 
'■   to   be    unknown    on  the 
•*  Trumpet.4 
Practically  the  useful  compass  begins  with  the 
Clarinet  E  and  ends  with  the  G  in  alt. 


'J 


9 
Not  used 


bra.  Da. 


Scale  of  the  Slide  Trumpet.    ( Harper). 


p  ftp 


The  slide  is  used — (1)  To  bring  the  F  and  A 
of  the  fourth  octave  into  tune.  (2)  To  produce  a 
semitone  below  the  natural  note,  (j)  To  lower 
the  pitch  a  whole  tone.  (4)  To  correct  the 
seventh  or  natural  harmonic,  at  all  times  too 
flat  for  tempered  harmony.  For  the  first 
purpose  it  is  drawn  back  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  For  the  second  about  halfway,  or  2} 
inches  in  keys  above  D;  and  two-thirds,  or 
rather  over  3  inches,  in  keys  lower  than  D.  For 

•  rich  b<>m  name*  '  Daa  kontra 
bat  iftyt  ee  'orient  Mhr  •chwer  an.' 
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the  third  it  ia  drawn  to  its  full  extent  or  5 
inches.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  above 
treble  C  all  the  natural  harmonics  are  con- 
secutive, and  the  slide  is  not  required  for  pro- 
ducing intervals  of  a  whole  tone.  It  is  in 
constant  use  in  this  part  of  the  register  for 
the  production  of  ohromatic  intervals  involving 
the  notes 


if 


The  semitones  do  not  become  consecutive 
open  notes  until  above  C  in  alt ; 
but  such  a  compass  is  practically 
unattainable.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  that  this  consecutive  series 
really  begins  a  tone  lower,  with  Bb.  But 
as  this  is  the  well-known  harmonic  seventh  not 

used  in  music,  it  is  commonly  replaced  «  

by  the  C  depressed  a  tone  with  the  aC-S^r: 
whole  length  of  the  slide  drawn  out.  y  ■  ■  — 
A  number  of  alternative  notes  are  given  in 
good  instruction  books,  such  as  that  already 
quoted,  by  which,  on  the  same  principle,  other 
notes  may  be  tempered  to  suit  the  harmony,  and 
Mr.  Harper  very  judiciously  sums  up  his  direc- 
tions by  saying :  '  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  required  length  of  slide  for  certain  notes 
varies  with  each  change  of  crook,  consequently 
1  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  slide,  the  ear 
assist  the  fingers.'  This  fact  has  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  Trombone,  and 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Bassoon  and 
Ophicleidc.  It  is  quite  impossible  on  the  Valve 
Trumpet. 

The  mediaeval  use  of  the  Trumpet  is  well 
given  in  Eichborn's  book  already  named;  but 
somewhat  exceeds  our  present  limits.  He  states 
however  that  Henry  VIII  of  England  had  14 
Trumpeters,  one  'Dudelsack'  (or  bagpipe),  and 
10  Trombones  in  bis  band,  and  Elizabeth,  in 
1587,  10  Trumpets  and  6  Trombones,  Indeed, 
it  is  in  the  1 6th  century,  according  to  him,  that 
the  'building  up  of  the  art  of  sound'  made  a 
great  advance.  He  divides  the  band  of  that  day, 
'  the  day  of  Pales trina  and  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli 
into  seven  groups,  of  which  group  3,  Zinken  or 
Cornets,  Quart-Zinken,  Krumm-horns,  Quint- 
Zinken,  Bass  Zinken  and  Serpents  of  the  Bugle 
type,  group  6,  Trumpets,  'Klarinen,'  and  *  Prin- 
cipal or  Field-Trumpets,'  with  group  7,  the 
Trombones,  from  soprano  to  bass,  most  con- 
cern us. 

At  this  period  falls  in  Baltazarini's  picture, 
named  before,  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of 
Lorraine  with  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  of  which  we 
have  the  music  as  well  as  the  pictorial  re- 
presentation. Claudio  Monteverde,  about  16 to, 
has  1  Clarino,  3  Trombe  and  4  Tromboni,  in  his 
orchestra ;  and  Benevoli  in  a  mass  at  Salzburg 
Cathedral  in  1628  has  'Klarinen,  Trompeten, 
Posaunen';  Pnetorius  in  1620,  already  quoted 
under  Tbombokk  (p.  176)  waxes  enthusiastic,  and 
says  'Trummet  istein  herrlich  Instrument,  wenn 
ein  gute  Meister,  der  es  wohl  und  kunstlich 
zwingen  kann.  daruber  kommt.' 


TRUMPET. 

About  this  time  began  the  curious  distinction 
into  Clarini  and  Principale  which  is  found  in 
Handel's  (-cores,  and  especially  in  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum.  The  Principale  was  obviously  a  huge- 
bored  bold-toned  instrument  resembling  our 
modern  Trumpet.  It  was  apparently  of  8-foot 
tone  as  now  used.  To  the  Clarino  I  and  II  of 
the  score  were  allotted  florid,  but  less  funda- 
mental passages,  chiefly  in  the  octave  above 
those  of  the  Principale.  They  were  probably 
of  smaller  bore,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
'herrlich'  Principale,  both  in  subject  and  in 
dominance  of  tone.  A  like  arrangement  for  three 
Trumpets  occurs  in  J.  S.  Bach's  Cboralgeaang 
'  Lobe  den  Herrn,'  though  the  Principale  is  not 
definitely  named.  The  mode  of  scoring  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  that  for  the  three  Trombones. 
A  good  example  of  it  also  occurs  in  Haydn's 
Imperial  Mass,  where,  besides  the  1st  and  2nd 
Trumpets,  there  is  a  completely  independent 
3rd  part  of  Principale  character. 

Beethoven's  use  of  the  Trumpet  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  his  use  of  the  Horn.  The  Horn  he  delights 
to  honour  (and  tease),  the  Trumpet  he  seldom 
employs  except  as  a  tutti  instrument,  for  rein- 
forcing, or  marking  rhythms.  He  takes  it  so  high 
as  to  produce  an  effect  not  always  agreeable  ; 
see  the  forte  in  the  Allegretto  of  Symphony  No. 
7  (bar  75)  and  in  the  Allegro  auai  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  (Theme  of  the  Finale,  bar  73).  In 
the  Finale  of  the  8th  Symphony  however  there 
is  an  Fjj  prolonged  through  1 7  bars,  with  mas- 
terly ingenuity  and  very  striking  effect.  An 
instance  of  more  individual  treatment  will  be 
found  in  the  Recitative  passage  in  the  Agnus  nf 
the  Mass  in  D;  and  the  long  flourish  in  the 
overtures  to  Leonora,  nos.  2  and  3,  (in  the 
no.  2  an  Eb  Trumpet  and  in  triplets,  in  the  no. 
3  a  Bb  one  and  duple  figures,)  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. But  on  the  whole  the  Trumpet  was  not 
a  pet  of  Beethoven's. 

Schubert  uses  it  beautifully  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  as  an  accom- 
paniment pianissimo  to  the  principal  theme. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  a  'Trumpet  overture,'  but 
the  instrument  has  no  special  prominence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  is  merely  used  as  a 
general  term  for  the  Brass. 

The  only  successful  attempt  to  apply  valves  to 
this  instrument  is  the  '  Univalve  Trumpet '  of 
Mr.  Bassett,  who  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  Musical  Association  in  1876.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary Slide  Trumpet,  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
valve  tuned  in  unison  with  the  open  D,  or  har- 
monic ninth— in  other  words,  lowering  the  pitch 
a  minor  tone.  This  valve— worked  by  the  first 
ringer  of  the  left  hand,  the  instrument  being  held 
exactly  in  the  usual  manner — does  not  injure  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  pure  lone  of  the  old 
Trumpet,  the  bore  of  the  main  tube  remaining 
perfectly  straight.  By  the  use  of  this  single 
valve  and  the  slide,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
complete  scale,  major  or  minor,  with  a  perfection 
of  intonation  only  l  mited  by  the  skill  of  the 
player,  as  it  is  essentially  a  slide  instrument. 
The  valve  not  only  supplies  those  notes  which 
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are  false  or  entirely  wanting  in  the  ordinary 
Slide  Trumpet  (including  even  the  low  Ab  and 
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J£t>  wnen  playing  on  the  higher  crooks),  but 
greatly  facilitates  transposition  and  rapid  passages, 
while  comparatively  little  practice  is  required  to 
become  familiar  with  its  use.  [W.H.S.] 

TSCHAIKOWSKY,  Pitkb  Iltttbch,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Russian  composers  of  the 
day,  was  born  April  25, 1840,  at  Wotkinsk  in  the 
government  of  Wiatka  (Ural  District),  where  his 
father  was  engineer  to  the  Imperial  mines.  In 
1850  the  father  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Technological  Institute  at  Nt.  Petersburgh,  and 
there  the  boy  entered  the  School  of  Jurisprudence, 
into  which  only  the  sons  of  high-class  government 
officials  are  admitted.  Having  completed  the 
prescribed  course  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  post  in  the  ministry  of  Justice.  In  1862, 
however,  when  the  Conservatoire  of  Music  was 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  left  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  entered  the  new  school  as  a  student 
of  music.  He  remained  there  till  1 86 5,  studying 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Prof.  Zaretnba, 
and  composition  under  Anton  Rubinstein.  In 
1865  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician,  together 
with  a  prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  can- 
tata on  Schiller's  ode, '  An  die  Freude.'  In  1 866 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  invited  him  to  take  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  the 
History  of  Music  at  the  new  Conservatoire  of 
Moscow ;  he  helu  this  post,  doing  good  service  as 
a  teacher,  for  twelve  years.  Since  1878  he  has 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition,  and  has 
been  living  in  St.  Petersburg,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Kiew.  M.  Tschaikowsky  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  rhythm  and  tunes  of  Russian  People's- 
songs  and  dances,  occasionally  al  so  of  certain  quaint 
harmonic  sequences  peculiar  to  Russian  church 
music.  His  compositions,  more  or  less,  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Slavonic  temperament — fiery  ex- 
altation on  a  basis  of  languid  melancholy.  He  is 
fond  of  huge  and  fantastic  outlines,  of  bold  modu- 
lations and  strongly  marked  rhythms,  of  subtle 
melodic  turns  and  exuberant  figuration,  and  he 
delights  in  gorgeous  effects  of  orchestration.  His 
music  everywhere  makes  the  impression  of  genu- 
ine spontaneous  originality.  [E.D.] 

The  following  is  a  list 1  of  his  works  : — 


Op.  1.  Sebcrto  Rum  and  Im- 
promptu, fur  PP.  nolo. 

X.  Souvenir  a>  fltpul  3 mor- 
HHb  PP.  tola. 

X  Overture  aim  Mallet  air* 
from  Opera 'Volesode,- 

4.  Value  Caprice  la  D.  PP. 


X  ft  Lieuer  for  on*  rolce  with 

PK.  accompaniment. 
T.  Vaun  Bchsrxo  la  A.  rr. 

Bolo. 

a  Caprice  to.  Oh.  Pf.  solo, 
t.  3  M«rosaux.  Reverie.  Polka, 

Msrurka.   IV.  tolo. 
■ft.  Xoeiunie  In  P.  and  Hu- 

mortafce  la  O.  PP.  tolo. 
II.  String  -Quartet  In  D. 
rX 

13.  Sjmpbony   for  Orchestra, 

No.  I. 


14. 

15.  Ouverture  Trlomphal*  (ear 
I'tumne  national  IfenoUl. 
I  Under  ( v«  llli  Ituuiau  leatj. 


Pintails    for  Orehettra, 
'The  Tern  peat.' 
6  Murceaux.   PF.  tolo. 


IK. 
17. 
If. 


SI.  « 

The  ma. 
83.  Stii  oc-Quartet  In  P. 
S3.  Concerto  Pianoforte  and 

St. 

XV  6  Llader. 

W.  Serenade  mfttaneolUjue  for 

Violin  aud  Oi  chest  ra. 
S7.  I  Lirder. 
St.  6  Lirder. 

SS  Symphony  for  Orehettra, 

No.  3  In  O. 
30.  6trli.e-Qum.rU*  In 


I  The  vacant  No.,  are  reserved  for  ihe  Operas. 


Op.31. 


March*  Slate  for  Orehettra. 

Symphonic  Poem.  'Pran- 


Varlatlom  on  a 
coco  for  Violoncello  and 
Orchestra. 
Scharto.  VIolla  and  Or- 
chestra, 


34. 

BX  Concerto  for  VIolla  and 
30. 


63.  Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2. 

64.  1C  Klnderlleder. 

66.  PulU  for  orchestra  No.  X 
69.  Kantalsle.  TP.  and  Orch- 


4a 

41. 


45. 
47. 


81. 
52. 


Orchestra  In  O, 
Symphony  for  Orchestra, 
No.  4.  In  P  minor. 
Sonata  for  PP.  In  O. 

•  Lteder. 

pieces  for  PP. 
12  Block*. 
Ruavlan 

voices. 

3  Pieces  for  Violin,  with 
PP.  accompaniment. 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 

Oonserto  for  PP.  and  Or- 
chestra, No.  X  la  O. 
Caprice  Italten  tor  Or- 
chestra. 

6  Vocal  Mk 

7  Lteder. 

Serenade    for    Btrlnj- Or- 
chestra. 

•  \*W  OuTertur*  aolenDcliejllamumle-Lehre. 
for  Orchestra.  |  Do.  for  School*. 

Trio  tor  PP..  Violin,  and  Ue»eert«Inrtrumentatlo 
Vloloneello  In  A  minor, 
ft  Moroeaus.  PP.  solo. 


1.  Volerode.  Represented  1«09. 
X  Oprllsehnlk.  Represented  1*74. 


X  Wakula  the  Smith.  llfTS. 
*  Behwanenaa*.  Ballet. 
8.  Bnea-ourotaka.  Drama  with  In- 
cidental Music 
X  Kufeny  One«1n. 
7.  Th*I 

x ; 


Overt  or*  to  Borneo  and  Juliet. 
Russian   Volksmelodien.  ar- 
ranged for  PP.  4  hands. 
'  Die  Jshre>tellen.'  12  PP.  piece* 
Weber*i  Perpetuum  mobile,  for 

lert  hand  only. 
Coronation  march  forOrch. 


rlu  t— 


Lobe's  l  aieehUm. 


[J.R.M.] 


TSCHUDI,  Bubkhabdt,  founder  of  the  house 
of  Broadwood.    [See  Shudi.] 

TUA,  Mabia  Fblicita,  known  as  TeResina, 
was  born  May  22,  1867,  at  Turin.  She  com- 
pleted her  musical  education  at  the  Paris  '  Con- 
servatoire,' where  she  received  instruction  on  the 
violin  from  M.  M assart,  and  obtained  in  1880  a 
'  premium  '  or  first  price.  She  afterwards  played 
with  brilliant  success  in  concert  tours  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  On  May  5, 
1883,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  played  with  so  much 
success  that  she  was  re-engaged  for  the  concert 
of  the  following  week.  She  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  May  9  and  30 ;  at  the  Floral 
Hall  Concerts  June  9 ;  at  Mr.  Cusins's  concert, 
with  whom  she  was  heard  in  Beethoven's 
•  Kreutser '  Sonata ;  and  at  other  concerts.  She 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  did  not  re-appear 
for  the  season  of  1 884  as  was  expected.  Apropos 
to  her  first  appearance  in  London,  May  9,  the  critic 
of  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  mentioned  that  'she  whs 
heard  under  m<  >re  favourable  circumstances.  Yet 
even  St.  James's  Hall  is  too  large  for  an  artist 
whose  delicacy  of  style  and  small  volume  of  tone 
suit  the  narrow  limits  of  a  "chamber."  Her 
playing  was  marked  by  very  high  qualities, 
such  as  exquisite  phrasing,  refinement,  with 
power  of  expression  and  executive  skill  equal 
to  almost  every  call  upon  it.'  It  was  also 
marked  by  an  obvious  tendency  to  caricature 
the  style  of  a  great  living  artist,  which  though 
amusing,  hardly  added  to  the  artistic  qualities 
of  Signora  Tua's  performances.  [A.C.] 


TUBA.  A  generic  and  somewhat  vague  title 
given  to  the  Bass  instruments  of  the  Saxhorn 
family,  also  termed  Bombardons.  All  of  them 
are  furnished  with  valves,  and  are  liable  to  the 
usual  defects  inLcrent  in  this  mode  of  construction. 
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But  m  they  have  a  large  mouthpiece,  and  require 
a  very  loose  embouchure,  more  can  be  done 
towards  correcting  harmonic  imperfections  of 
the  scale  by  the  player  than  in  acuter  instru- 
ments of  the  same  character.  Tubas  are  ma  le 
in  many  keys,  in  F  in  Germany,  in  Eb  and  Bb 
in  this  country  :  as  however  they  usually  read 
from  the  real  notes,  their  parts  require  no 
special  transposition.  Their  introduction  into 
the  stringed  orchestra  is  entirely  due  to  later 
composers,  and  pre-eminently  to  Wagner,  who 
often  obtains  fine  effects  through  their  instru- 
mentality. [W.H.S.] 

TUBA.  TUBA  MTRABILIS,  or  TUBA 
MAJOR,  TROMBA,  OPHICLE1DE.  are  names 
given  to  a  high-pressure  reed-stop  of  8  ft.  pitch 
on  an  organ.  In  some  instruments,  especially  if 
there  are  only  three  manuals,  such  high  pressure 
reeds  are  connected  with  the  Great  Organ 
manual ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  pipes  are  of  ne- 
cessity placed  on  a  separate  soundboard  supplied 
by  a  different  bellows  to  that  wbich  supplies  the 
ordinary  flue- work,  high- pressure  reeds  are  more 
often  found  on  the  fourth  or  Solo  Organ.  The 
pipes  of  the  Tuba  are  sometimes  arranged  in  a 
horizontal  position,  but  whether  arranged  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  placed 
high  up  in  the  framework  of  the  instrument. 
The  wind-pressure  of  a  Tuba,  as  measured  by 
an  ordinary  wind-gauge,  varies  con-dderablv ;  in 
some  cases  it  does  not  exceed  7  inches,  but  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  the  pressure  reaches  17J  inches, 
and  in  the  Albert  Hall  23  inches  or  more.  The 
pipes  are  of '  large  scale,'  and  the  tongues  of  the 
reeds  are,  of  course,  thicker  than  in  the  common 
Trumpet-stop.  The  Tuba  is  not  solely  used  as  a 
Solo  stop ;  on  large  instruments,  when  coupled  to 
the  full  Great  Organ,  it  produces  a  most  brilliant 
effect.  [J.  S.] 

TUBBS,  James,  a  violin-bow  maker,  residing 
in  Wardour  Street,  London.  His  father  and 
grandfather  followed  the  same  occupation,  their 
style  being  founded  on  that  of  Dodd,  whose 
work  that  of  the  present  Mr.  Tubbs  also  re- 
sembles. The  Tubbs  bows,  though  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  French  makers,  are  esteemed 
by  many  players  for  their  lightness  and  handi- 
ness.  [E.J.P.] 

TUCKER,  Rev.  William,  was  admitted  priest 
and  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  minor 
canon  and  precentor  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1660.  He  composed  some  excellent  church  music, 
some  of  which  is  still  extant.  An  anthem,  'O 
give  thanks,'  is  printed  in  Page's  'Harmonia 
Sacra,'  and  is  also  included  (with  another)  in 
the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7339).  A 
'Benedicite'  is  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  a  service  and 
6  anthems  at  Ely  Cathedral.  He  appears  also 
to  have  been  copyist  at  the  Chapel  Koyal.  He 
died  Feb.  28,  1678-9.  and  was  buried  March  1, 
in  Westminster  Abbey  cloisters.        [W.  H.  H.] 

TUCKERMAN,  Samosx  Pabxman,  Mus.D, 
born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  US.,  Feb.  17,  1819. 


At  an  early  age  he  received  instruction  in 
church  music  and  organ-playing  from  Charles 
Zeuner.  From  1840.  and  for  some  years  after,  he 
was  organist  and  director  of  the  choir  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Boston,  and  during  that  time  pub- 
lished two  collections  of  Hymn  Tunes  and  An- 
thems, 'The  Episcopal  Harp'  (chiefly  original 
compositions)  and  'The  National  Lyre,*  the  latter 
with  S.  A.  Bancroft,  and  Henry  K.  Oliver.  In 
1849  he  went  to  England,  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  cathe- 
dral school  of  church  music,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  For  the  first  two  years  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  London,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
Canterbury,  York,  Durham,  Winchester  and  Salis- 
bury, in  each  of  them  devoting  himself  to  his 
favourite  study.  For  about  two  years  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman  lived  at  Windsor,  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  daily  attendance  at  the  services  in 
St.  George's  Chapel.  In  1853  he  took  the 
Lambeth  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  then 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  resumed  his 
connection  with  St.  Paul's  Church  in  his  native 
city.  He  lectured  upon  'Church  Music  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,'  and  gave  several 
public  performances  of  cathedral  and  church 
music  from  the  4th  to  the  19th  century.  In 
1856  he  returned  to  England,  and  remained 
four  years.  During  this  interval  he  made  large 
additions  to  his  musical  library,  which  at  present 
contains  about  2000  volumes,  many  of  them  rare 
and  valuable  works.  It  includes  many  full  scores 
and  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  motets, 
anthems,  and  services,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
of  the  Italian  and  English  schools. 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  compositions  will  be  found 
in  Novello's  catalogues.  They  comprise  several 
services,  a  festival  anthem,  'I  was  glad,'  six 
short  anthems,  and  the  anthem  (or  cantata)  '  I 
looked  and  behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven,' 
the  latter  written  (though  not  required)  as  an 
exercise  for  his  Doctor's  degree.  He  also  com- 
piled and  edited  'Cathedral  Chants'  for  use  in 
the  choirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United 
States.  This  work,  pubhshed  in  1858,  has  had 
a  large  circulation.  In  1864  he  edited  the 
'Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music,'  consisting 
of  hymn  tunes,  selected,  arranged,  and  composed 
for  the  choir  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  by 
Edward  Hodges,  Mus.  Doc  formerly  of  Bristol, 
adding  to  it  many  of  his  own  compositions.  His 
MS.  works  contain  a  Burial  Service,  two  anthems, 
'  Hear  my  prayer,'  and  '  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion.'  carols,  chants  and  part-songs.  In  1852  he 
received  a  diploma  from  The  Academy  of  8t. 
Cecilia,  Rome.  [G.] 

TUCKET.  TUCK.  Tucket  is  the  name  of 
a  trumpet 1  sound,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Shake- 
spere  (Henry  V,  Act  iv,  Sc.  2)  has, '  Then  let  the 
trumpets  sound  The  tucket-sonance,  and  the  note 
to  mount ' ;  and  in « The  Devil's  Law  Case  '(1623) 
is  a  stage  direction,  'Two  tuckets  by  several 
trumpets.'  The  word  is  clearly  derived  from  the 

1  Johwon  Myi  'immlol  ln»tnun«nt ,  bat  ibb  U  lueeunte. 
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Italian  Toeeaia,  which  Florio  ('A  Worlde  of 
Wordes,'  1 598)  translates  1  a  touch,  a  touching.' 

Like  most  early  musical  signals,  the  tucket 
came  to  England  from  Italy,  and  though  it  is 
always  mentioned  by  English  writers  as  a  trumpet 
sound,  the  derivation  of  the  word  showB  that  in 
all  probability  it  was  originally  applied  to  a  drum 
signal.  I  See  vol.  iii.  p.  64a.  etc.]  Francis  Mark- 
ham  ('  Five  Decades  of  Epistles  of  Warre,'  1 6a  2) 
•ays  that  a  1  Tucquet '  was  a  signal  for  marching 
used  by  cavalry  troops.  The  word  still  survives 
in  the  French  'Doquef  or  'Toquet,'  which  La- 
rousse  explains  as  '  nom  que  Ton  donne  a  la 
quatrieme  partie  de  Trompette  d'une  fanfare  de 
cavallerie.'  There  are  no  musical  examples  extant 
of  the  notes  which  were  played. 

Closely  allied  with  the  word  Tucket  is  the 
Scotch  term  '  Tuck '  or  '  Touk,'  usually  applied 
to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  but  by  early  writers 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  stroke  or  blow.  Thus 
Gawin  Douglas's  '  Virgil '  has  (line  249)  '  Her- 
cules it  smytis  with  ane  mychty  touk.'  The  word 
\&  also  occasionally  used  as  a  verb,  both  active 
and  neuter.  In  Spalding's  'History  of  the 
Troubles  in  Scotland 1  (vol.  ii.  p.  166)  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Aberdeen  caused  tuck  drums  through 
the  town,'  and  in  Battle  Harlaw,  Evergreen 
(i.  85)  the  word  is  used  thus :  '  The  dandling 
drums  alloud  did  touk.'  '  Tuck  of  Drum '  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scotch  writers  of  the 
present  century  (see  Scott's  'Rokeby,'  canto  iii. 
stanza  17);  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller;  Steven- 
son's 'Inland  Voyage,'  etc;  also  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  *.».  'Tuck* 
and 'Touk').   [ToacH.j  [WM] 

TUCZEK,  a  Bohemian  family  of  artists— the 
same  name  as  Duschek  or  Dussek.  The  com- 
pilers of  dictionaries  have  fallen  into  much  con- 
fusion between  the  different  members,  of  whom 
the  first, 

(1 )  Franz,  was  choirmaster  of  S.  Peter's  at 
Prague  in  1 771,  and  died  about  1780.  His  son 
and  pupil, 

(2)  Vincbnz  Franz,  a  singer  in  Count  Sweert's 
theatre,  became  accompanyist  to  the  theatre  at 
Prague  in  1 796,  Capellmeister  at  Sagan  to  the 
Duke  of  Courland  in  1798,  conductor  of  the 
theatre  at  Bre»lau  in  1800,  of  the  Leopoldstadt 
theatre  in  Vienna  in  1801,  and  died  about  l8ao 
at  Pesth.  He  was  a  versatile  composer,  writing 
masses,  cantatas  ^one  was  performed  at  Sagan  in 
1798,  on  the  recovery  of  the  King  of  Prussia), 
oratorios  ('  Moses  in  Egypt,'  and  '  Samson '), 
operettas  (second-rate),  in  German  and  Czech, 
and  music  for  a  tragedy, '  Lanaase,'  his  best  work. 
His  only  printed  work  is  the  PF.  score  of '  Da- 
mona,'  a  fairy  opera  in  3  acts.  Another, 

(3)  Franz,  born  at  Koniggratz,  Jan.  29, 1782, 
died  at  Charlottenburg  near  Berlin,  Aug.  4. 1850, 
a  musician  first  in  Vienna,  and  afterwards  in 
Berlin,  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  married 
Bott  the  well-known  actor,  and  the  other, 

(4)  Leopummne,  a  pupil  of  Fraulein  Frohlich's 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  from  1839-34, 
played  little  parts  at  the  Court  theatre  with 
Unger,  Garcia,  and  Moriani,  from  the  time  she 


wan  13,  and  thus  formed  herself  as  an  actreps 
She  was  also  thoroughly  trained  as  a  singer  by 
Mozatti,  Gentiluomo,  and  Curzi,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  in  Weigl's  'Nachtigall  und 
Rabi.'  In  1841,  on  the  recommendation  of  Franx 
Wild,  Count  Hedern  offered  her  a  star-engage- 
ment in  Berlin,  as  successor  to  Sophie  Lowe  in 
ing&nue  parts.  Her  Susanna,  ZerUna,  Sonnam- 
hula,  Madeleine,  etc,  pleased  so  much  as  to  lead 
to  an  offer  of  engagement  on  liberal  terms, 
which  she  accepted  on  her  release  from  the  Court 
theatre  at  Vienna.  She  sang  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Beethoven  memorial  in  Bonn  (1845).  She 
made  her  farewell  appearance  in  Berlin,  Dec  6, 
1 86 1,  when  the  king  himself  threw  her  a  laurel- 
wreath,  and  sent  her  a  miniature  laurel-tree  in 
silver,  bearing  65  leaves,  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  her  parts,  including  Mrs.  Ford  in 
•The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  Her  voice  had 
a  compass  of  2 J  octaves,  and  her  refined  and 
piquant  acting  made  her  a  model  toubrttU.  She 
married  an  official  of  some  position  at  Herr- 
enburg.  She  was  afflicted  with  partial  par- 
alysis during  her  later  years,  and  frequently 
resorted  to  Baden  near  Vienna,  where  she  died 
Sept.  1883.  [F.G.] 

TUDWAV,  Thomas,  Mub.  Doc,  was  admitted 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  or  soon  after 
1660.  On  April  22,  1664,  he  was  elected  a  lay 
vicar  (tenor)  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
About  Michaelmas,  1670,  he  became  organist  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  succession  to 
Henry  LooMjinore  (whose  name  disappears  from 
the  College  accounts  after  Midsummer,  1670), 
and  received  the  quarter's  pay  at  Christmas, 
and  an  allowance  for  seven  weeks'  commons.  He 
obtained  the  post  of  instructor  of  the  choristers 
at  King's  College  at  Christmas,  1679,  and  re- 
tained it  until  Midsummer,  1680.  He  was  also 
organist  at  Pembroke  College.  In  1681  he  gra- 
duated as  Mus.  Bac  at  Cambridge.  On  Jan.  30, 
1704-5,  he  was  chosen  as  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  on  the  death  of  Dr.  .Staggins. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc,  his 
exercise  for  which — an  anthem,  '  Thou,  O  God, 
hast  heard  our  desire ' — was  performed  in  King's 
College  Chapel  on  April  16,  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  bestowed  upon  the  composer 
the  honorary  title  of  Composer  and  Organist  ex- 
traordinary to  her.  On  July  22,  1706,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  offices  for,  it  is  said,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  inveterate  habit  of  punning, 
having  given  utterance  to  a  pun  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  libel  on  the  University 
authorities.1  His  suspension  continued  until 
March  10,  1707.  He  resigned  his  organ  istship 
at  King's  College  at  Christmas,  1726,  when  he 
was  paid  £10  in  addition  to  his  stipend.  He 
then  repaired  to  London,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  employed  by 
Edward,  Lord  Harley.  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford, 

■  Burner,  Hist,  of  Untie.  III.  46S  »..  rWelnethe  following  anecdote, 
which  ma?  powilblj  Include  Um  obno«  oeu  pun.  •  In  the  tiro*  ot  Um 
Duke  of  homrrwt't  Chancel1or*hlp  el  .  »<n  bridge,  during  the  dle- 
eontetiU  of  >e*crel  member*  o(  the  Onlrenlt*  a*  the  rlguuri  of  hie 
fOYernmtnt  end  paucity  of  hi*  patronage.  Tudwaj.  hlmeeU  a  na>- 
eootent.  and  J. lining  In  ih«  c  amour,  teld.  "  The  Chaucellur  ride*  M 
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to  collect  musical  compositions  for  him,  and. 
amongst  others,  transcribed,  between  1715  *nd 
1730,  an  important  collection  of  Cathedral 
Music  in  6  thick  4 to.  vols.,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  73,^7-734.3),  an  Evening 
Service,  18  anthems,  and  a  Latin  motet  by 
Tudway  himself  being  included  in  it.  Another 
Service  by  him  is  in  a  MS.  at  Ely  Cathedral, 
and  some  songs  and  catches  were  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  period.  He  died  in  1730.  His 
portrait  is  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford.  For  his 
Collection  see  p.  198  of  this  volume.  [W.H.H.] 

TURK,  Danisl  Thcophil,  writer  on  theory, 
born  at  Clausswitz  near  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  son 
of  a  musician  in  the  service  of  Count  Schonburg, 
learned  first  from  his  father,  and  afterwards  from 
Homilius  at  the  Kreuxschule  in  Dresden.  In 
177a  ho  went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  J.  A.  Hiller, 
who  procured  his  admittance  to  the  opera,  and 
the  'Grosses  Concert.'  About  this  period  he 
produced  two  symphonies  and  a  cantata.  In 
1776,  owing  to  Hiller's  influence,  he  became 
Cantor  of  S.  Ulrich  at  Halle,  and  Musikdirector 
of  the  University.  In  1 779  he  was  made  organist 
of  the  Frauenkirche.  Turk  was  the  author  of 
several  books  on  the  theory  of  music  which  have 
become  recognised  text-books :  'The  chief  duties 
of  an  Organist '  (1 787) ;  '  Clavierschule '  (1 789), 
and  a  Method  for  beginners  compiled  from  it 
(1792);  and  '  Short  Instructions  for  playing  from 
figured  basses' (1791);  all  of  which  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  1808  he  was  made  Doctor 
and  Professor  of  Musical  Theory  by  the  Univer- 
sity. He  died  after  a  long  illness,  Aug.  26, 181 3. 
His  compositions — PF.  sonatas  and  pieces,  and 
a  cantata  '  The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,' — once 
popular,  have  wholly  disappeared.  [F.G.] 

TULOU,  Jban  Louis,  eminent  French  flute- 
player  and  composer,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  12, 
1786,  son  of  a  good  bassoon -player  named  Jean 
Pierre  Tulou  (born  in  Paris  1749,  died  1799); 
entered  the  Conservatoire  very  young,  studied 
the  flute  with  Wunderlich,  and  took  the  first 
prize  in  1801.  He  first  made  his  market  the 
Theatre  Italien,  and  in  1 8 1 3  succeeded  his  master 
at  the  Opera.  In  1816  the  production  of  *Le 
Rossignol,'  an  insignificant  opera  by  Lebrun, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers 
in  a  series  of  passages  &  deux  with  the  singer 
Mme.  Albert,  and  proving  himself  the  first 
flute-player  in  the  world.  Drouet  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  a  rival  whose 
style  was  so  pure,  whose  intonation  was  so  per- 
fect, and  who  drew  so  excellent  a  tone  from  his 
4-key ed  wooden  flute.  Very  popular  in  society, 
both  on  account  of  bis  talent,  and  for  his  in- 
exhaustible spirits,  Tulou  was  prompt  at  repartee, 
and  had  a  fund  of  sarcastic  humour  which  he 
uttered  freely  on  anything  he  disliked.  His 
droll  comments  on  the  r6jime  of  the  Restoration 
were  resented  by  the  Ministry  in  a  practical  form, 
for  he  was  passed  over  in  the  appointment  of 
flute-player  to  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  also  in 
the  professorship  at  the  Conservatoire  on  Wun- 
derlich's  death.  In  consequence  of  this  slight  he 
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left  the  Opera  in  1822,  but  returned  in  1826 
with  the  title  of  first  flute  solo.  On  Jan.  1, 
1829,  he  became  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  his  class  was  well  attended.  Among  his 
pupils  may  be  mentioned  V.  Coche,  Remu&at, 
Forestier,  Donjon,  Brunot,  Altes,  and  Demersne- 
man.  Tulou  frequently  played  at  the  Societe"  des 
Concerts,  and  wrote  much  for  his  instrument, 
especially  during  the  time  he  was  teaching.  His 
works  include  innumerable  airs  with  variations, 
fantasias  on  operatic  airs,  concertos,  and  grand 
solos  with  orchestra,  a  few  duets  for  two  flutes, 
a  grand  trio  for  three  flutes,  solos  for  the  Con- 
servatoire examinations,  etc.  This  music  is  nil 
well-written  for  the  instrument,  and  the  accom- 
paniments show  the  conscientious  artist.  Several 
pieces  are  still  standard  works.  In  1856  Tulou 
retired  from  the  Conservatoire  and  the  flute- 
making  business.  His  trade-mark  was  a  night- 
ingale, doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  opera  in  which 
he  made  his  first  success.  Both  as  performer 
and  manufacturer  he  opposed  Boehm'n  syBtem, 
and  would  neither  make  nor  play  on  any  other 
flute  than  the  wooden  one  with  5  keys.  Never- 
theless he  took  medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of 
1834,  39,  44,  and  49,  was  honourably  mentioned 
at  that  of  1 85 1  in  London,  and  gained  a  medal 
of  the  first  class  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 
After  bis  retirement  he  lived  at  Nantes,  where 
he  died  July  23,  1865.  [G.C.] 

TUMA.Fhahx,  distinguished  church  -composer, 
and  player  on  the  viol  da  gamba,  born  Oct.  2, 
1704,  at  Kosteletz  in  Bohemia,  was  a  pupil  of 
Czernohorsky  (Regenschori  at  Prague,  with  whom 
he  also  fulfilled  an  engagement  as  tenor-singer), 
and  of  J.  J.  Fux  in  Vienna.  In  1 74 1  he  became 
Capellmeister  to  the  Dowager  Empress  Elisabeth, 
on  whose  death  in  1750  be  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  muse.  In  1760  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Geras,  but  after  some  years  returned 
to  Vienna,  where  he  died,  Feb.  4,  1774,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Barmherzigen  Brtider.  Tumawaa 
greatly  respected  by  connoisseurs  of  music  amongst 
the  court  and  nobility,  and  received  many  proofs 
of  esteem  from  Maria  Theresa.  His  numerous 
church-compositions,  still,  unfortunately,  in  MS., 
are  distinguished  by  a  complete  mastery  of  con- 
struction, and  a  singular  appropriateness  between 
the  harmony  and  the  words,  besides  striking  the 
hearer  as  the  emanations  of  a  sincerely  devout 
mind.  Especially  celebrated  are  his  grand  masses 
in  D  minor  and  E  minor,  which  are  masterpieces 
in  the  line  of  Bach.  As  a  chorister  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vienna,  Haydn  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  this  solid  master.  (C.  F.  P.] 

TUNE  appears  to  be  really  the  same  word  as 
Tone,  but  in  course  of  a  long  period  of  familiar 
usage  it  has  come  to  have  a  conventional  mean- 
ing which  is  quite  different.  The  meaning  of 
both  forms  was  at  first  no  more  than  '  sound.' 
but  Tune  has  come  to  mean  not  only  a  series  of 
sounds,  but  a  series  which  appears  to  have  a  de- 
finite form  of  some  kind,  either  through  the 
balance  of  phrases  or  periods,  or  the  regular  dis- 
tribution of  groups  of  bars  or  cadences.    It  may 
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be  fairly  defined  as  formalised  melody:  for 
whereas  melody  is  a  general  term  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  fragment  of  music  consisting  of 
single  notes  which  has  a  contour — whether  it  is 
found  in  inner  parts  or  outer,  in  a  motet  of 
Palestrina  or  a  fugue  of  Bach, — tune  is  more 
specially  restricted  to  a  strongly  outlined  part 
which  predominates  over  its  accompaniment  or 
other  parts  sounding  with  it,  and  has  a  certain 
completeness  of  its  own.  Tune  is  most  familiarly 
illustrated  in  settings  of  short  and  simple  versus 
of  poetry,  or  in  dances,  where  the  outlines  of 
structure  are  always  exceptionally  obvious.  In 
modern  music  of  higher  artistic  value  it  is 
less  frequently  met  with  than  a  freer  kind  of 
melody,  as  the  improvement  in  quickness  of 
musical  perception  which  results  from  the 
gTeat  cultivation  of  the  art  in  the  past  cen- 
tury or  so,  frequently  make*  the  old  and 
familiar  methods  of  defining  ideas  and  subjects 
superfluous.  For  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject 
see  Ml  LOOT.  [C.H.H.P.] 

TUNE.  ACT-TUNE  (Fr.  Entr'acte,  Germ. 
ZvUchcnrpiel),  sometimes  also  called  Cuhtaim 
Tune.  A  piece  of  instrumental  music  per- 
formed while  the  curtain  or  act-drop  is  down 
between  tho  acts  of  a  play.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century  and  first  quarter  of 
the  1 8th  century  act -tunes  were  composed 
sj>eciAlly  for  every  play.  The  compositions  so 
called  comprised,  besides  the  act-tunes  proper, 
the  'first  and  second  music,'  tunes  played  at  in- 
tervals to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  the  play,— for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were 
then  opened  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours 
before  the  play  commenced  —  and  the  over- 
ture. The  act-tunes  and  previous  music  were 
principally  in  dance  measures.  Examples  may 
bo  seen  in  Matthew  Lock's  *  Instrumental  Mu- 
sick  ubed  in  The  Tempest,'  appended  to  his 
'  Psyche,'  1675  ;  in  Henry  Puree  11  s  '  Dioclesian,' 
169 1;  and  his  'Collection  of  Ay  res  composed 
for  the  Theatre,'  1 697 ;  and  in  two  collections 
of  'Theatre  Mut>ic,'  published  early  in  the 
1 8th  century  ;  as  well  as  in  several  MS.  collec- 
tions. During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century 
movements  from  the  sonatas  of  Corelli,  Handel, 
Boyce,  and  others  were  used  as  act-tunes,  and  at 
present  the  popular  dance  music  of  the  day  is  so 
employed.  But  act  tunes,  now  styled '  Entr'actes,' 
have  been  occasionally  composed  in  modern  times; 
the  finest  specimens  are  those  composed  by  Bee- 
thoven for  Goethe's  '  Egmont,'  by  Schubert  for 
'  Rosamunde,'  by  Weber  for  '  Pretaosa,'  by  Schu- 
for  '  Manfred,'  and  by  Mendelssohn  for 
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is  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  in- 
cluding the  Scherzo,  the  Allegro  appassionato, 
the  Andante  tranquillo  and  the  world-renowned 
Wedding  March,  which  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  act-tune  and  accompaniment  to  tho  wedding 
procession  of  Theseus  and  Hippolita,  the  act-drop 
rising  during  its  progress.  Sir  A.  Sullivan  has 
also  written  Entr'actes  for  "The  Tempest.'  "The 
Merchaut  of  Venice,'  and  'Henry  VIII'— some 
of  which  will  be  remembered  when  his  operettas 


yielded  to  the  changes  of 
fashion.  [W.H.H.] 
TONING  (To  tune;  Fr.  aecarder;  Ital.  ae- 
eordare;  Germ.  tOmmen).  The  adjustment  to 
a  recognised  scale  of  any  musical  instrument 
capable  of  alteration  in  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
composing  it.  The  violin  family,  the  harp, 
piano,  organ,  and  harmonium,  are  examples  of 
instruments  capable  of  being  tuned.  The  ac- 
cordance of  the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
as  is  well  known,  is  in  fifths  which  are  tuned 
by  the  player.1  The  harpist  also  tunes  his 
harp.  But  the  tuning  of  the  piano,  organ,  and 
harmonium,  is  effected  by  tuners  who  acquire 
their  art,  in  the  piano  especially,  by  long  prac- 
tice, and  adopt  tuning,  particularly  in  this 
country,  as  an  independent  calling,  having  little 
to  do  with  tbe  mechanical  processes  of  making 
the  instrument.  At  Antwerp,  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century,  there  were  harpsi- 
chord-tuners who  were  employed  in  that  vocation 
only  ;  for  instance,  in  De  Liggeren  der  Antwerp- 
ache  Sint  Lucasgilde,  p.  34,  edited  by  Rombouts 
and  Van  Lerius  (the  Hague)  we  find  named  as  a 
master  Michiel  Colyns,  Clacertingelrtddcr  Wyn- 
m tester,  i.e.  harpsichord-tuner  and  son  of  a  master 
(in  modern  Flemish  Clavecimbel-steller). 

In  all  keyboard  instruments  tbe  chief  dif- 
ficulty has  been  found  in  what  is  known  as 
'laying  the  scale,  bearings,  or  groundwork,'  of 
the  tuning;  an  adjustment  of  a  portion  of  the 
compass,  at  most  equal  in  extent  to  the  stave 


with  the  Alto  clef 


from  which  the 


can  be  tuned  by  means  of  simple 
octaves  and  unisons.  We  have  records  of  these 
groundworks  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  progress  of  tuning  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  earliest  are  by  Schlick  (1511), 
Ammerbach  (15 71),  and  Mersenne  (1636).  It 
is  not  however  by  the  first  of  these  in  order 
of  time  that  we  discover  the  earliest  method  of 
laying  the  scale  or  groundwork,  but  the  second. 
Ammerbach  published  at  Leipsig  in  1571  an 
'  Orgel  oder  Instrument  Tabulatur,'  in  which  he 
gives  the  following  directions  for  the  ground- 
work. We  will  render  this  and  the  examples 
which  follow  into  modern  notation,  each  pair 
of  notes  being  tuned  together. 

For  the  Naturals  [dot  gelbt  Clavier). 


must  be  Major  Thirds  (mUucn  grout  Ttrzen  trt*). 


IS 


are  Minor  Thirds  (tU/er  erklingm). 
There  is  not  a  word  about 

I  TtM  sccordUMBOfUMCulUr,  lute,  thmrbo.ua  t 
menu  tuned  bj  fifth*.  lourth*.  nut  third!  will  tx  baud 
afUum. 
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By  the  stave  for  the  naturals  we  may  restore 
the  tuning  of  the  Guido  scale  of  the  earliest 
organs  and  clavichords  which  had  only  the  Bb 
as  an  upper  key  in  two  octaves.  These  would 
be  provided  for  either  by  tuning  up  from  the  G 
(a  minor  third)  or  down  from  the  F  (a  fifth),  all 
the  intervals  employed  being  approximately  just. 
We  may  also  suppose  that  from  the  introduction 
of  the  full  chromatic  scale  in  organs  before  1426, 
to  the  date  of  Schlick's  publication  1511,  and 
indeed  afterwards,  such  a  groundwork  as  Am- 
merbach's  may  have  sufficed.  There  was  a 
difference  in  clavichordsaritdngfrom  the  fretting, 
to  which  we  will  refer  later.  Now,  in  151 1, 
Arnolt  Schlick,  a  blind  organist  alluded  to  by 
Virdung.in  bis  *  Spiegel  derOrgelmacher'  ^Mirror 
of  Organbuilders)  — a  work  which  the  present 
writer,  aided  by  its  republication  in  Berlin  in 
1869,  has  brought  under  the  notice  of  writers 
on  music— came  out  as  a  reformer  of  tuning. 
He  had  combatted  the  utter  subordination  of 
the  sharps  or  upper  keys  to  the  natural  notes, 
and  by  the  invention  of  a  system  of  tuning  of 
fifths  and  octaves  had  introduced  a  groundwork 
which  afforded  a  kind  of  rough-and-ready  un- 
equal temperament  and  gave  the  sharps  a  quasi 
independence.  This  is  his  scale  which  he  gives 
out  for  organs,  clavicymbal*,  clavichords,  lutes, 
harps,  intending  it  for  wherever  it  could  be 
applied. 


-C3- 


He  gives  directions  that  ascending  fifths 
should  be  made  flat  to  accommodate  the  major 
thirds,  particularly  F— A,  G— US,  and  C — E, — 
excepting Gf,  which  should  be  so  tuned  to  Eb,  as 
to  get  a  tolerable  cadenoe  or  dominant  chord, 
the  common  chord  of  E,  to  A.  The  Gf  to  the  Eb. 
he  calls  the  '  wolf,'  and  says  it  is  not  used  as 
a  dominant  chord  to  cadence  Cf.  Indeed,  from 
the  dissonance  attending  the  use  of  Cf  and  Ab, 
they  being  also  out  of  tune  with  each  other,  he 
recommends  the  player  to  avoid  using  them  as 
keynotes,  by  the  artifice  of  transposition. 

The  fact  of  Ammerbach  s  publication  of  the 
older  groundwork  60  years  later  proves  that 
Schlick's  was  slow  to  commend  itself  to  practice. 
However,  we  find  Schlick's  principle  adopted  and 
published  by  Merseune  (Harmonic  Universelle, 
Paris,  1636)  and  it  was  doubtless  by  that  time 
established  to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tem. With  this  groundwork  Mersenne  adopted, 
at  least  in  theory,  Equal  Temperament  [see 
Temperament],  of  which  in  Liv.  3,  Prop.  xi. 
p.  13  a,  of  the  before  named  work,  he  gives  the 
correct  figures,  and  in  the  next  volume,  Prop, 
xii,  goes  on  to  say  that  equal  temperament 
is  the  most  used  and  the  most  convenient,  and 
that  all  practical  musicians  allow  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  octave  into  twelve  half-tones  is  the 
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easiest  for  performance.  Mr.  FJlis,  in  his  ex- 
haustive Lecture  on  the  History  of  Musical 
Pitch  (Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Appendix 
of  April  t,  1880),  considers  corroboration  of 
this  statement  necessary.  We  certainly  do  not 
find  it  in  Mersenne' s  notation  of  the  tuning 
scale  which  we  here  transpose  from  the  bari- 
tone clef. 

«.     ^>  —    .is-    -a-  =: 


mm 


For  the  tuner's  guidance  the  ascending  fifths 
are  marked  as  flat,  the  descending  as  sharp,  but 
the  last  fifth,  Gf — Eb,  is  excepted  as  being  the 
'defect  of  the  accord.'  With  this  recognition  of 
the  'wolf  it  is  clear  that  Mersenne  was  not 
thinking  of  equal  temperament.  But  Schlick's 
principle  of  fifths  and  octaves  had  become  para 
mount. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  interesting 
'gebunden' or  fretted  clavichord.  [See  Clavichord 
and  Tangent.]  The  octave  open  scale  of  this 
instrument  is  F  G  A  Bb  C  D  Eb  F,  or  C  D 
Eb  F  G  A  Bb  C,  according  to  the  note  which 
may  be  accepted  as  the  starting-point.  Both  of 
those  are  analogous  to  church  modes,  but  may 
be  taken  as  favourite  popular  scales,  before 
harmony  had  fixed  the  present  major  and  minor, 
and  the  feeling  bad  arisen  for  the  leading  note. 
We  derive  the  fretted  clavichord  tuning  from 
Ammerbach  thus: 


Later  on,  no  doubt,  four  fifths  up,  F  C  G  D  A 
and  two  fifths  down  F  Bb  Eb,  would  be  used 
with  octaves  inserted  to  keep  the  tuning  for  the 
groundwork,  in  the  best  part  of  the  keyboard  for 
hearing.  We  have  found  the  fretted  or  stopped 
semitones  which  included  the  natural  B  and  E, 
adjusted  by  a  kind  of  rough  temperament,  in- 
tended to  give  equal  semi  mean-tone*  and  re- 
Bt-mbling  the  lute  and  guitar  semitones. 

When  J.  Sehastian  Bach  had  under  his  hands 
the  '  bundfrei '  or  fret-free  clavichord,  each  key 
having  its  own  strings,  he  could  adopt  the 
tuning  by  which  he  might  compose  in  all  the 
twenty-four  keys,  from  which  we  have  the  48 
Preludes  and  Fugues.' 

Emanuel  Bach  ('Versuch,'  etc.,  Berlin  1753) 
gives,  p.  10,  very  clear  testimony  as  to  his  own 
preference  for  equal  temperament  tuning.  HesayB 
we  can  go  farther  with  this  new  kind  of  tuning 

I  He  did  not  fet  this  tunlof  on  lh«  orftn.  It  would  eppear.  although 
bli  preference  for  it  U  thown  In  Mr.  Rllu  » '  History  ol  Muilca.1  Pitch  ' 
tl  rvtdf  referred  to.  (See  the  ■  Journal  of  the  Social  j  of  Art*.'  Much  ft. 
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although  the  old  kind  had  chorda  better  than 
could  be  found  in  musical  instruments  generally. 
He  does  not  allude  to  his  father,  but  brings  in 
a  hitherto  unused  interval  in  keyboard  instru- 
ment tuning — the  Fourth.  Not,  it  is  true,  in 
place  of  the  Fifth ;  but  as  one  of  the  trials  to 
teat  the  accuracy  of  the  tuning.  At  the  present 
time  beginners  in  tuning  find  the  Fourth  a 
difficult  interval  when  struck  simultaneously 
with  the  note  to  which  it  makes  the  interval : 
there  is  a  feeling  of  dissonance  not  at  all  per- 
ceptible in  the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  for  centuries  we  do  not  find  it  used  for 
instruments  capable  of  more  or  less  sustained 
harmony.  The  introduction  of  a  short  ground- 
work for  the  piano,  confined   to  the  simple 

chromatic  scale  between   1 

is  traditionally  attributed  to  Robert  Wornum, 
early  in  the  present  century.  In  this  now 
universally  adopted  system  for  the  piano,  the 
Fourth  is  regarded  and  treated  as  the  inversion 
of  the  Fifth ;  and  for  the  intentional  '  Mean- 
tone'  system  [see  Tempebament]  employed  al- 
most universally  up  to  about  1840-50,  the  follow- 
ing groundwork  came  into  use: — 

PPfpppiffi 

— the  wolf  being,  as  of  old,  at  the  meeting  of  Gf 
and  Eb.  The  advantages  of  the  nhort  system 
were  in  the  greater  resemblance  of  vibration 
between  notes  so  near,  and  the  facilities  offered 
for  using  common  chords  as  trials.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  pitch-note  has  changed  from 
F  to  the  treble  C;  possibly  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tuning  fobk  in  1 71 1.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  a  C-fork  has  been  nearly 
always  adhered  to  since  that  date  for  keyboard 
instruments;  but  for  the  violins,  A  (on  account 
of  the  violin  open  string),  which  in  France  and 
Germany  has  been  also  adopted  as  the  keyboard 
tuning-note.  But  the  pitch  pipe  may  have 
also  had  to  do  with  the  change  of  pitch-note. 

The  long  tuning  scale  did  not  at  once  go  out 
of  use;  it  was  adhered  to  for  organs,  and  for 
pianos  by  tuners  of  the  old  school.  It  went 
out  in  Messrs.  Broad  wood's  establishment  with 
the  last  tuner  who  used  it,  about  the  year  1869. 
The  change  to  inteutional  equal  temperament 
in  piano*  in  if** 46,  in  England,  which  pre- 
ceded by  some  years  the  change  in  the  organ, 
was  ushered  in  by  an  inclination  to  sharper 
major  thirds :  examples  differing  as  different 
tuners  were  inc'ined  to  more  or  less  'sweet' 
common  chords  of  C,  G.  and  F.  The  wolf  ceasing 
to  howl  so  loutily,  another  short  groundwork, 
which  went  through  the  chain  of  fourths  and 
fifths  without  break,  became  by  degrees  more 
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general  with  the  piano  until  it  prevailed  en- 
tirely.   It  is  as  follows  :— 


and  is  also  the  groundwork  for  tuning  the  har- 
monium. 

The  organ  no  longer  remains  with  the  ground- 
work of  fifths  and  octaves;  the  modern  tuners 
use  fourths  and  fifths  in  the  treble  C— C,  of 
the  Principal ;  entirely  disregarding  the  thirds. 
Like  the  harmonium  the  organ  is  tuned  entirely 
by  beats.  Organ  pipes  are  tuned  by  cutting  them 
down  shorter,  or  piecing  them  out  longer,  when 
much  alteration  has  to  be  made.  When  they 
are  nearly  of  the  right  pitch,  (1)  metal  pipes  are 
'coned  in '  by  putting  on  and  pressing  down  the 
*  tuning  horn,'  to  turn  the  edges  in  for  flattening, 
or  'coned  out*  by  inserting  and  pressing  down 
the  tuning  horn  to  turn  the  edg<s  out  for  sharp- 
ening; (2)  stopped  pipes,  wooden  or  metal,  are 
sharpened  by  screwing  or  pushing  the  stopper 
down,  or  flattened  by  pulling  it  up ;  (3)  reed 
pipes  by  a  tuning  wire  which  lengthens  or 
shortens  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  tongue. 
Harmoniums  are  tuned  by  scraping  the  metal 
tongue  of  the  reed  near  the  ftee  end  to  sharpen 
the  tone,  and  near  the  attached  end  to  flatten  it. 

The  old  way  of  tuning  pianos  by  the  Tuning 
Hammer  (or  a  Tuning  Lever)  remains  in  vogue, 
notwithstanding  the  ever-recurring  attempts  to 
introduce  mechanical  contrivances  of  screws  etc., 
which  profess  to  make  tuning  easy  and  to  bring 
it  more  or  less  within  the  immediate  control  of 
the  player.  Feasible  as  such  an  improvement 
appear*  to  be,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  the  domain 
of  the  practical.  The  co-ordination  of  hand  and 
ear,  posressed  by  a  skilled  tuner,  still  prevails, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  wire  to  pass  over 
the  bridge,  continuously  and  equally  without  the 
governed  strain  of  the  tuner's  hand,  is  still  to  be 
overcome  before  a  mechanical  system  can  rival 
a  tuner's  dexterity. 

In  considering  practical  tuning  we  must  at 
once  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  ear  of  a  musician 
is  capable  of  distinguishing  small  fractions  of  a 
complete  vibration  in  a  second.  Professor  Preyer 
of  Jena  limits  the  power  of  perception  of  the 
difference  of  pitch  of  two  notes  heard  in  succes- 
sion by  the  best  ears  to  about  one  third  of  a  double 
vibration  in  a  second  in  any  part  of  the  scale. 
By  the  phenomena  of  beats  between  two  notes 
heard  at  the  same  time  we  can  make  much 
finer  distinctions,  which  are  of  great  use  in 
tuning  the  organ  and  harmonium  ;  but  with  the 
piano  we  may  not  entirely  depend  upon  them, 
and  a  good  musical  ear  for  melodic  succession 
has  the  advantage.  In  fact  the  rapid  beats  of  the 
upper  partial  tones  hvquent  y  prevent  the  recog- 
nition of  the  slower  b.atsof  ihe  uin  da  menial  tones 
of  the  note*  themselves  until  they  become  too 
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faint  to  oonnt  by.  The  tuner  also  finds  difficulty 
in  tuning  the  treble  of  a>  piano  by  beats  only. 

Still,  to  tune  the  groundwork  of  a  piano  to  a 
carefully  measured  set  of  chromatic  tuning- 
forks,  such  as  Scheibler  formerly  provided, 
would  ensure  a  nearer  approach  to  a  perfect 
equal  temperament  than  the  existing  system  of 
fourths  and  fifths,  with  the  slight  flattening 
upwards  of  fifths  and  downwards  of  fourths, 
to  bring  all  within  the  perfect  octave.  But  to 
achieve  this,  a  normal  pitch  admitting  of  no 
variation  is  a  sine  qud  non,  because  no  tuner 
would  or  could  give  the  time  to  work  by  a  set  of 
forks  making  beats  with  the  pitch  wanted. 

The  wind  and  fretted  stringed  instruments, 
although  seemingly  of  fixed  tones,  are  yet  capa- 
ble of  modification  by  the  player,  and  their 
exact  scale  relation  cannot  be  defined  without 
him.  In  Asiatic  countries,  as  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  and  sometimes  in  European,  this  play 
of  interval  is  used  as  a  melodic  grace,  and  from 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day,  the 
quarter-tone  ha*  been  a  recognised  means  of 
expression.  Georges  Sand,  writing  in  her  de- 
lightful novel  'La  M  are  au  Diablo'  about  the 
Musette  (a  kind  of  Bagpipe)  of  her  country 
people,  says — '  La  note  finale  de  cheque  phrase, 
tenue  et  tremblee  aveo  une  longueur  et  une 
puissance  d'haleine  incroyable,  monte  d'un 
quart  de  ton  en  faussant  systlmatiquement.' 
Whitley  Stokes  (Life  of  Dr.  Petrie,  p.  339) 
has  noticed  such  a  licence  in  his  native  Irish 
music.  But  we  are  led  away  here  from  Har- 
monic Scales.  [A.J.H.] 

TUNING-FORK  (Fr.  Diapa*on ;  ltd  CoriHa; 
Germ.  Stimmgabel).  This  familiar  and  valuable 
pitch-carrier  was  invented  by  John  Shore, 
Handel's  famous  Trumpeter.  From  a  musical 
instrument  it  has  become  a  philosophical  one, 
chiefly  from  its  great  permanence  in  retaining  a 
pitch  ;  since  it  is  flattened  by  heat  and  sharpened 
by  cold  to  an  amount  which  is  determinable  for 
any  particular  observations.  A  fork  is  tuned  by 
filing  the  ends  of  the  prongs  to  sharpen,  and 
between  them  at  the  base,  to  flatten  ;  and  after 
this  it  should  stand  for  some  weeks  and  be  tested 
again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tiling  disturbs  the 
molecular  structure.  Rust  affects  a  fork  but 
very  little  :  the  effect  being  to  slightly  flatten  it. 
Tuning-forks  have  been  used  to  construct  a  key- 
board instrument,  but  the  paucity  of  harmonic 
upper  partial  tones  causes  a  monotonous  quality 
of  tone.  An  account  of  the  combination  of 
tuning-forks  into  a  Tonometer  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  pitch  will  be  found  under 
Scheibler,  the  inventor.  [A.J.H.] 

TU  RAN  DOT  is  a  5-act  play  of  Schiller's, 
founded  on  a  Chinese  subject,  orchestral  music 
to  which  was  composed  by  Weber  in  1809.  His 
music  consists  of  an  Overture  and  6  numbers, 
3  of  them  marches,  all  more  or  less  founded  on 
a  Chinese  melody,  which  Weber  took  from 
Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music  (vol.  ii.  plate  N), 
and  which  opens  the  overture  exactly  as  " 
seau  gives  it 


-rr-win 


tic. 

The  Overture  was  originally  composed  as  an 
'Overture  Chinese  *  in  1806,  and  afterwards  re- 
vised. The  first  performance  of  the  Overture  in 
its  present  shape  was  at  Strassburg,  Dec.  31, 
1814.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rest  has  ever  been 
performed.  The  play  has  been  also  treated  by 
Blumenroeder,  Reiasiger,  and  Hoven.  It  has 
been  ■  freely  translated'  into  English  by  Sabilla 
NoveDo  (1873).  [G.] 

TURCA,  ALLA,  i.  e.  in  Turkish  style:  the 
accepted  meaning  of  which  is  a  spirited  simple 
melody,  with  a  lively  accentuated  accompaniment. 
The  two  best  examples  of  this  are  the  finale  to 
Mosart's  PF.  Sonata  in  A  (Kochel.  331),  which 
is  inscribed  by  the  composer  '  Alia  'Turca,'  and 
the  theme  of  Beethoven's  variations  in  D  (op.  76), 
which  he  afterwards  took  for  the  '  Marcia  alia 
Turca,'  which  follows  the  Dervish  chorus  in  the 
•Ruins  of  Athens.'  [G.] 

TURCO  IN  ITALIA,  IL.  Opera  by  Rossini. 
Produced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan.  Aug.  14,  1814  ; 
in  London  at  His  Majesty's,  May  19.  i8ao.  [G.] 

TURIN!,  Frances co.  learned  contrapuntist, 
born  at  Prague,  1590,  died  at  Brescia,  1656,  son 
of  Gregnrio  Turini,  cornet  player  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II,  and  author  of  'Teutsche  Lieder* 
a  4.  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  Villanelli  (Frank- 
fort, 1 610).  His  father  dying  early,  the  Emperor 
took  up  the  young  Francesco,  had  him  trained 
in  Venice  and  Rome,  and  made  him  his  chamber- 
orpanist.  Later  he  became  orgnni-t  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Brescia.  He  published  '  Misse  a  4  e  5 
voci  a  Cnpella,'  op.  1  (Gardano) ;  '  Mottetti  a 
voce  sola,'  for  all  four  kinds  of  voices ;  '  Madri- 
gali  a  i,  2,  e  3,  con  sonate  a  2  e  3 1 ;  and  '  Motetti 
commodi.'  A  canon  of  his  is  quoted  by  Burney, 
the  theme  of  which — 


ctarli  -  !• 


was  a  favourite  with  Handel,  who  employs  it  in 
his  Organ  Fugue  in  Bt>,  and  in  his  Oboe  Con- 
certo, No.  a,  in  the  same  key.  It  had  been 
previously  borrowed  by  Thomas  Morley,  who 
begins  his  canzonet,  '  Crutd,  you  pull  away  too 
soon  your  dainty  lips,*  with  the  same  theme.  It 
is  probably  founned  on  the  old  ecclesiastical 
phrase  with  which  Palestrina  begins  his  'Tu 
es  Petrus,"  and  which  was  employed  by  Bach  In 
his  well-known  Pedal  Fugue  in  Eb,  and  by  Dr. 
Croft  in  his  Psalm-tune,  *  St.  Anne's.'  [F.G.] 
TURK,  a  dog,  who  by  his  connexion  with 
a  great  singer  and  a  still  greater  composer,  has 
attained  nearly  the  rank  of  a  person.   He  be- 
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longed  to  Signor  Raozzini.  and  after  his  death 
his  master  put  up  a  memorial  to  bim  in  bis 
garden  at  Bath,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as 
his  master's  '  best  friend.'    Haydn  and  Burney 
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visited  Bauzjdni  at  Bath  in  1794,  and  Haydn 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  memorial  as  to  set 
a  part  of  the  inscription — apparently  the  con- 
a  canon  or  round  for  4  voices. 


EE 


I  oot  »  bu  ;  Turk.  Turk. 


m 


Turk! 

The  house  was  then  known  as  '  Perrymead  1 
(not  'The Pyramids,'  as  Pohl 1  gives  it),  but  now 
as  '  Warner  s,'  and  is  situnted  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Bath.  All  trace  of  the  memorial  seems 
to  have  disappeared.1  [G.] 

TURKISH  MUSIC  (TurKscAe,  or  *Janit- 
wcharen  mutik;  Ital.  Banrta  turca).  The  accepted 
term  for  the  noisy  percussion  instruments — 
big-drum,  cymbals,  triangle — in  the  orchestra. 
The  most  classical  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the 
brilliant  second  number  of  the  Finale  to  the 
Choral  Symphony,  alia  mareia.  There,  and  in 
the  last  chorus  of  all,  Beethoven  has  added 
•Triangolo,'  •  Cinelli.'  and  'Gran  Tamburo,*  to 
the  score ;  and  these  noisy  additions  were 
evidently  part  of  his  origin  d  conception,  since  they 
are  mentioned  in  an  early  memorandum,  long 
before  the  vocal  part  of  the  symphony  had 
assumed  at  all  its  present  shape.  In  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Dervish  Chorus  in  the  Ruins  of 
Athens,  which  is  scored  for  horns,  trumpets,  and 
alto  and  bass  trombone,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
strings,  he  has  made  a  memorandum  that  '  all 
possible  noisy  instrument*,  such  as  castanets, 
hells,  etc.,'  should  be  abided.  [G.] 

TURLE,  Jakes,  born  at  Taunton,  March 
5,  1802,  was  a  chorister  at  Wells  Cathedral, 
under  Dodd  Perkins,  from  July  1810  to  Dec. 
1813.  He  was  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey, 
from  1819  to  1829,  and  from  the  latter  date  to 
1 831  organist  of  St.  James,  Bermondsey.  From 
1819  to  1831  he  was  assistant  to  Thomas  Grea- 
torex  as  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  upon  Greatorex's  death 
in  1 831  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1875 
he  was  released  from  active  duty  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge  as  his  assistant. 
From  1829  to  1856  he  was  music  master  at  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  He  composed  and 
edited  many  services,  anthems,  and  chants,  and 

1  'H»ydn  In  London,'  p.  175. 


edited,  with  Professor  E.  Taylor. 1  The  People's 
Music  Book.'  He  also  composed  many  glees, 
which  yet  remain  in  MS.  His  remarkable  skill 
and  ability  as  a  teacher  were  strikingly  manifested 
by  the  number  of  those  who  received  their  early 
training  from  him,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  then 
profession.    He  died  June  28,  1882. 

Robert  Toble,  his  brother,  born  March  19, 
1804,  was  a  chorister  at  Westminster  Abbey 
from  1 8 14  to  Aug.  1821,  was  organist  of  Armagh 
Cathedral  from  1823  to  1872,  and  died  March 
26,  1877. 

William  Tcble,  first  cousin  of  the  preceding 
two.  born  at  Taunton  in  1795,  a  chorister  of 
Wells  Cathedral  from  1804  'to  1810.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  America, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1812  became 
organist  of  St.  James's,  Taunton,  which  he  quitted 
upon  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  in  the  same  town.  [W.H.H.J 

TURN  (Fr.  Brute;  Germ.  Doppebchlag; 
Ital.  Grupetio).  An  ornament  much  used  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  music,  instrumental  as 
well  as  vocal.  Its  sign  is  a  curve  ~  placed 
above  or  below  the  note,  and  it  is  rendered  by 
four  notes— namely,  the  note  next  above  the 
written  note,  the  written  note  itself,  the  note 
below,  and  the  writ' en  note  again  (Ex.  1).  It 
is  thus  identical  with  a  figure  frequently  em- 
ployed in  composition,  and  known  as  the  half- 
circle  (Halbxirkel.  Cireolo  mezzo).  The  written 
note  is  called  the  principal  note  of  the  turn,  and 
the  others  are  termed 
lower  auxiliary  notes. 

1.  Written.  Played. 


On  account  of  its  grace  fulness,  and  also  no 
doubt  in  consequence  ot  its  presenting  little  dif- 
ficulty of  execution,  the  turn  has  always  been  a 
very  favourite  ornament,  so  much  so  that  Em- 
"  Bach  says  of  it,  « This  beautiful  grace  is 
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TURN. 


TURN. 


a*  it  were  too  complaisant,  it  suits  well  every- 
where, and  on  this  account  is  often  abused,  for 
many  players  imagine  that  the  whole  grace  and 
beauty  of  pianoforte-playing  consist  in  making  a 
turn  every  moment.'  Properly  introduced,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  the  greatest  value,  both  in  slow 
movements,  in  which  it  serves  to  connect  and 
fill  up  long  notes  in  a  melody,  and  also  in  rapid 
tempo  and  on  short  notes,  where  it  lends  bright- 
ness and  accent  to  the  phrase. 

When  the  sign  etands  directly  above  a  note, 
the  four  notes  of  the  turn  are  played  rapidly, 
and,  if  the  written  note  is  a  long  one.  the  last  of 
the  four  is  sustained  until  its  duration  is  com- 
pleted (Ex.  a) ;  if,  however,  the  written  note  its 
too8hort  to  admit  of  this  difference,  the  four  notes 
are  made  equal  (Ex.  3). 


Moiart,  Violin  8onaU  in  G  minor. 


When  the  sign  is  placed  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  note,  the  written  note  is  played  first,  and  the 
four  notes  of  the  turn  follow  it,  all  four  being  of 
equal  length.  The  exact  moment  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  turn  is  not  fixed ;  it  may  be 
soon  after  the  written  note,  the  four  turn-notes 
being  then  rather  slow  (Ex.  4),  or  later,  in  which 
case  the  turn  will  be  more  rapid  (Ex.  5).  The 
former  rendering  is  best  suited  to  a  slow  move- 
ment, the  latter  to  one  of  a  livelier 


BSETHOVBX, 


Op.  10,  No.  Bj 
Plovd. 


Bkethovsw,  Sonata,  Op.  a.  No.  1. 

5. 

^Prtstitrtmo. 


Both  the  turn  upon  the  written  note  and  that 
which  follows  it  may  be  expressed  in  small 
grace-notes,  instead  of  by  the  sign.  For  this 
purpose  the  turn  upon  the  note  will  require  three 
small  notes,  «  hich  are  placed  before  the  principal 
note  though  played  within  its  value,  and  the  turn 
(tfter  the  note  will  require  four  (Ex.  6).  This 


method  of  writing  the  turn  is  usually  employed 
in  modern  music  in  preference  to  the  tign. 

Moiart.  Sonata  in  P.  Turn  on  the  1 
6.  £^  Placed. 


m 


Mozart,  Tama  con  Variaxioni. 


1 


The  upper  auxiliary  note  of  a  turn  is  always 
the  next  degree  of  the  scale  above  the  principal 
note,  and  is  therefore  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone 
distant  from  it,  according  to  the  position  in  the 
scale  held  by  the  written  note.  Thus,  in  a  turn 
on  the  first  degree,  the  upper  note  is  a  tone 
above  (Ex.  7),  while  a  turn  on  the  third  degree 
is  made  with  the  semitone  (Ex.  8).  The  lower 
auxiliary  note  may  likewise  follow  the  scale, 
and  may  therefore  be  also  either  a  tone  or  a 
semitone  from  its  principal  note ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  smaller  distance  is  as  a  rule  the  more  agree- 
able, and  it  is  therefore  customary  to  raise  the 
lower  note  chromatically,  in  tho*e  cases  in  which 
it  would  naturally  be  a  tone  distant  from  its 
principal  note  (Ex.  9). 

7.  8.  9. 


Ptaytd. 


This  alteration  of  the  lower  note  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  which  governs  the  use  of  auxi- 
liary notes  in  general,  but  in  the  construction 
of  both  the  ordinary  turn  and  the  turn  of  the 
shake  [Shake,  vol  iii.  p.  483.  Ex.  40]  the  rule  is 
not  invariably  followed.  The  case  in  which  it  is 
most  strictly  observed  is  when  the  principal  note 
of  the  turn  is  the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale,  yet 
even  here,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  tonic 
harmony,  an  exception  is  occasionally  met  with, 
as  in  Ex.  10.  That  Bach  did  not  object  to  the 
use  of  a  lower  auxiliary  note  a  tone  below  the 
principal  note  is  proved  by  the  four  semiquavers 
in  the  subject  of  the  Cf  major  fugue  in  the 
Well-tempered  Clavier,  and  by  other  similar  in- 
stances. Another  and  more  frequent  exception 
occurs  when  the  upper  note  is  only  a  semitone 
above  the  principal  note,  in  which  case  the  lower 
note  is  generally  made  a  tone  below  (Ex.  11). 
In  the  case  of  a  turn  on  the  fifth  degree  of  the 
minor  scale  the  rule  is  always  observed,  and  both 
notes  are  a  semitone  distant  (Ex.  12)  A  turn 
of  this  kind  is  termed  a  chromatic  turn, 
its  notes  form  part  of  a  chromatic  scale. 

Moiart,  Sonata  in  A. 

It 


QBE 
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Mozart,  Clarinet  Trio  in  Efr. 


I  1  P 
AH  chromatic  alterations  in  a  turn  can  be  in- 
dicated by  means  of  accidentals  placed  above  or 
below  the  sign,  although  they  frequently  have  to 
be  made  without  any  such  indication.  An  ac- 
cidental above  the  sign  refers  to  the  upper  auxi- 
liary note,  and  one  underneath  it  to  the  lower, 
as  in  the  following  examples  from  Haydn  :— 

Sonata  In  Eb. 

IS,  ~  ♦ 

^fr:  O-  :  " 


Sonata  in  ('  $  miuur. 
D 


m-v  r  r  r  H 

— f — 

 -I-^ 

— *  •  •  • 

— a.  

Played.     _  ^-p 


Mozart,  Sonata  In  C 


i 


17. 


Platted. 


3: 


The  turn  on  the  dotted  note  was  frequently 
written  by  Mozart  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
fashion,  by  means  of  four  small  notes  (Ex.  18), 
the  fourth  of  which  has  in  performance  to  be 
made  longer  than  the  other  three,  although 
written  of  the  same  length,  in  order  that  it  may 
represent  the  dot,  according  to  rule. 


Mozart,  Sonata  in  K.  Adajcio. 


is. 


When  the  note  which  bears  a  turn  is  dotted, 
and  is  followed  by  a  note  of  half  its  own  length, 
the  last  note  of  the  turn  falls  in  the  place  of  the 
dot,  the  other  three  notes  being  either  quick  or 
slow,  according  to  the  character  of  ti  e  movement 
(Ex.  14).  When  however  the  dotted  note  is 
followed  by  two  short  notes  (Ex.  it,),  or  when  it 
represents  a  full  bar  of  3-4  or  a  half-bar  of  6-8  or 
6-4  time  (Ex.  16).  the  rule  does  not  apply,  and 
the  note  is  treated  simply  as  a  long  note.  A 
turn  on  n  note  followed  by  two  dots  is  played  so 
that  the  last  note  falls  in  the  place  of  the  first 
dot  (Ex.  17). 

r,  Sonata  in  U. 


An  apparent  exception  to  the  role  that  a  turn 
is  played  during  some  portion  of  the  value  of  its 
written  note  occurs  when  the  sign  is  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  notes  of  the  same  name, 
whether  connected  by  a  tic  or  not  (Ex.  19}. 


19. 


)Ia\dn,  Trio  in  CS. 


Played 


Plated.  t 

fi*  n_J  i- 

□EH- 

-1 — 

—  : 

BirrnovKM.  Sonata,  Up.  13,  Adatio. 

D 


VOL.  IV  FT.  a 


In  this  case  the  turn  is  played  before  the  note 
over  which  the  sign  stands,  so  that  the  written 
note  forms  the  last  note  of  the  turn.  This  ap- 
parently exceptional  rendering  may  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  the  second  of  the  two 
notes  stands  in  the  place  of  a  dot  to  the  first,  and 
this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  any  such  ex- 
ample might  be  written  without  the  second  note, 
but  with  a  dot  in  its  stead,  as  in  Ex.  20.  when 
tho  rendering  would  be  precisely  the  same.  If, 
however,  the  first  of  two  notes  of  the  same  name 
is  already  dotted,  the  second  cannot  be  said  to 
bear  to  it  the  relation  of  a  dot,  and  accordingly 
a  turn  in  such  a  caae  would  be  treated  simply 
I  as  a  turn  over  the  note  (Ex.  »n  ^ 
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TURN. 


Haydn,  Sonata  in  G  minor, 


When  the  order  of  the  note*  of  %  tarn  is  re- 
versed, ho  as  to  begin  with  the  lower  note  instead 
of  the  upper,  the  turn  is  said  to  be  inverted,  and 
its  »ign  is  either  placed  on  end  thus.  J,  or  drawn 
down  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  ordinary 
sign,  thus,  (Ex.  a  a).  The  earlier  writers 
generally  employed  the  latter  form,  but  Hum- 
mel and  others  prefer  the  vertical  sign.  The 
inverted  turn  is  however  more  frequently  written 
in  small  notes  than  indicated  by  a  sign  (Ex.  33). 

22     C.  I*.  K.  Mach,  Sonata  iu  l»b.  Largo. 


JIomHT,  Rondo  in  A  minor. 


In  certain  cases,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  phrase,  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  turn 
beginning  with  the  upper  note  is  unsatisfactory 
and  deficient  in  accent.  The  perception  of  thin 
fact  led  to  the  invention  of  a  particular  form  of 
turn  (called  by  Emmanuel  Bach  the  Gtschnellte 
DopptUcldag),  in  which  the  four  notes  of  the 
ordinary  turn  were  preceded  by  a  short  principal 
note,  written  as  a  small  grace-note  (Ex.  34). 
This  kind  of  turn,  consisting  of  five  equal  notes, 
is  better  adapted  to  modern  music  and  to  modern 
taste  than  the  simple  turn  of  four  notes,  and  it  is 
therefore  frequently  introduced  in  older  music, 
even  when  not  specially  indicated.  The  cases  in 
which  it  is  most  suitable  are  precisely  those  in 
which  Emmanuel  Bach  allowed  the  use  of  the 
•  geschnellte  Doppelschlag,'  namely,  after  a  stac- 
cato note  (Ex.  a$),  or  a  rest  (Ex.  a6).  or  when 
preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  lower  (Ex.  a;). 


TURN. 
,  Trio  in  Eb,  Andante. 


Plapeil.  ^   ~v  ^   


Haydn,  Trio  in  Afr. 


27- 


Mozart,  Sonata  in  P. 


PUP 


A  similar  turn  of  five  notes  (instead  of  four), 
also  frequently  met  with,  is  indicated  by  the 
compound  sign  ~,  And  called  the  Prallmde 
Doppdschlag.  The  difference  of  name  is  unim- 
portant, since  it  merely  means  the  same  orna- 
ment introduced  under  different  circumstances ; 
but  the  sign  has  remained  longer  in  use  than  the 
older  mode  of  writing  shown  in  Ex.  34,  and  is 
still  occasionally  met  with.  (Ex.  a8.) 

Usbthovsn,  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  la,  No.  1. 

 f   


Plavrtt 


When  a  note  bearing  a  turn  of  either  four  or 
five  notes  is  preceded  by  an  appoggiatura  (Ex. 
39).  or  by  a  slurred  note  one  degree  higher  than 
itself  (Ex.  30),  the  entrance  of  the  turn  is 
slightly  delayed,  the  preceding  note  being  pro- 
longed, precisely  as  the  commencement  of  the 
♦bound  trill*  is  delayed.  [See  Shakb,  vol.  ui. 
p.  481,  Ex.  11.] 

F.  Bach,  Sonata  In  D. 
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C.  P.  K.  Bach, 


Like  the  shake,  the  turn  can  occur  in  two 
part*  at  once,  and  Hummel  indicates  this  by 
a  double  siipi,2;  this  is  however  rarely  if  ever 
met  with  in  the  work*  of  other  composers,  the 
usual  method  being  to  write  out  the  ornament  in 
full,  in  ordinary  notes.  A  strikingly  effective 
instance  of  the  employment  of  the  double  turn 
occur*  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo in  Eb,»  and  Schumann,  in  No.  4  of  the 

*  Kriisleriana,'  has  a  three-part  turn,  written  in 
amall  notes.  [F.T.] 

TURNER,  Austin  T.,  born  at  Bristol,  1833, 
was  a  chorister  at  the  Cathedral  there,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  was  appointed  vicar  choral  at  Lin- 
coln. He  went  to  Australia  in  1854,  and  watt 
selected  as  singing  master  to  the  Government 
School  at  Ballarat,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
was  the  pioneer  of  music  in  that  place,  being  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
among  other  oratorios  has  performed  Mendels- 
sohn's '  St.  Paul '  and  Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment,' 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  Australia.  Sullivan's 

*  Prodigal  Son.'  His  Bacred  cantata 'Adoration,' 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  full  orchestra,  was  produced 
by  the  Melbourne  Philharmonic  Society  on  Nov. 
24,  1874.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  choral 
•ung;  two  masses,  sung  with  full  orchestral  ac- 
companiments at  St.  Francis'  Church,  Melbourne ; 
several  glees,  madrigals,  and  minor  works.  He 
has  been  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Ballarat, 
for  many  years.  [G.] 

TURNER  William,  Mub.  Doc.,  born  1651, 
son  of  Charles  Turner,  cook  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  commenced  his  musical  education  an  a 
chorister  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  Edward 
Lowe,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Henry  Cooke. 
Whilst  in  the  latter  capacity  he  joined  his  fellow 
choristers,  John  Blow  and  Pelham  Humfrey  in 
the  composition  of  the  '  Club  Anthem.'  After 
quitting  the  choir  his  voice  settled  into  a  fine 
countertenor,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  Oct.  11,  1669, 
he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a  vicar 
choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at 
Cambridge  in  1696.  He  composed  much  church 
music,  2  services  and  6  anthems  (including* The 
king  shall  rejoice,'  composed  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  1697,  and  'The  queen  shall  rejoice,'  for 

■  In  the  itibjtct  which  U  KCumptotad  bj  docwubng  chromatic 


of  Qneen  Anne)  are  contained  in 
collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7339  and 


the  coronation 
the  Tudwav 

7341).  Eight  more  anthems  are  at  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, and  others  in  the  choir  books  of  the  Chape) 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Boyce  printed 
the  anthem  '  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge ' 
in  his  Cathedral  Music.  Many  of  Turner's  songs 
were  printed  in  tho  collections  of  the  period. 
He  died  at  his  bouse  in  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster, Jan.  13,  1739-40,  aged  88,  having  sur- 
vived his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly 
70  years,  only  4  days,  she  dying  on  Jan.  9,  aged 
85.  They  were  buried  Jan.  16,  in  one  grave  in 
the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Their 
youngest  daughter,  Anne,  was  the  wife  of  John 
Robinson,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [See 
Robinson.  John.]  [W.H.H.] 

TUltPIN,  Edmund  Hart,  distinguished  or- 
ganist, was  born  at  Nottingham  May  4,  1835; 
was  local  organist  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  also 
studied  composition  and  piano,  and  became  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  and  military  band.  In  1857  he  came 
to  London,  and  since  1869  has  been  fixed  at 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  London  organists.  In  1875  he 
became  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Or- 
ganists, to  which  excellent  institution  he  baa 
devoted  much  attention,  especially  in  developing 
the  examinations.  Mr.  Turpin  has  been  for  long 
connected  with  the  musical  press  of  London,  and 
since  1880  has  edited  the 'Musical  Standard.' 
He  conducts  various  societies,  and  in  1883  was 
conductor  of  the  London  orchestra  at  the  Car- 
diff Eisteddfod.  His  published  works  embrace 
'A  Song  of  Faith,'  produced  in  London,  1867; 
'  Jerusalem,' a  cantata;  anthems  and  services; 
pianoforte  pieces ;  son^s,  hymn-tunes,  and  much 
organ  music  He  has  also  edited  the  *  Student's 
Edition  '  of  classical  pianoforte  music  (Weekes 
and  Co.),  with  marginal  analyses  and  directions. 
In  MS.  he  has  several  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater, 
etc..  etc.  [G.j 

TUSCH,  probably  a  form  of  Touche,  that  is, 
Toccata,  and  that  again  related  to  Tuck,  Tuckf-t. 
The  German  term  for  a  flourish  or  ensemble- 
piece  for  trumpets,  on  state  or  convivial  occa- 
sions. Weber  has  left  one  of  4  bars  long  for  20 
trumpets,  given  in  Johns's  Verxeichnias,  47  a. 
[See  Fanfabk.] 

In  Germany  the  term  is  also  used  for  a  thing 
unknown  in  this  country,  namely,  for  the  sort  of 
impromptu,  spontaneous,  acclamations  of  the  wind 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  after  some  very  great 
or  successful  performance.  After  the  audience 
and  the  players  have  gone  on  for  some  time  with 
ordinary  applause,  cries  of  ' Tusch,  Tusch,'  are 
gradually  heard  through  the  ball,  and  then  the 
Trumpets,  Horns,  and  Trombones  begin  a  wild 
kind  of  greeting  as  if  they  could  not  help  it,  and 
were  doing  it  independent  of  the  players.  To 
an  Englishman  on  a  special  occasion,  such  as 
the  Beethovenfest  or  Schumannfest  at  Bonn  in 
1870  and  1873,  it  is  a  very  new  and  in  teres  tir 
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TUTTI. 


TUTTI  (Ital.),  This  word  Is  used  to  desig- 
nate those  parts  of  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com- 
position which  are  performed  by  the  whole  of  the 
forces  at  once.  In  the  scores,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  the  chorus  parts  of  masses,  cantatas, 
etc.,  the  parts  for  the  solo  quartet  (where  such  is 
employed)  are  often  written  on  the  same  set  of 
staves  as  the  chorus  parts,  in  which  case  the 
words  Solo  and  Tutti  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
the  solo  part  of  a  pianoforte  concerto,  and  also  in 
the  band  parts  of  concertos  generally,  so  that  the 
orchestra  may  know  where  to  avoid  overpowering 
the  solo  instrument.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  in 
large  orchestras  to  allow  only  a  portion  of  the 
strings  (three  desks  or  so)  to  accompany  solos, 
though  if  the  conductor  understands  how  to  keep 
the  players  well  down  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
term  Ripieno  was  formerly  applied  to  those  vio- 
lins which  only  play  in  the  tuttis.  For  this  end 
in  some  modern  scores  (H liter's  cantata  'Die 
Nacht.'  Liszt's  'Graner  Mesae,'  etc.),  the  string 
parts  are  marked  S  and  T  or  S  and  R  where 
requisite. 

The  term  Tutti  has  thence  been  applied  to 
those  portions  of  a  concerto  in  which  the  orches- 
tra—not necessarily  the  whole  orchestra— plays 
while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent.  In  the  Mo- 
zartian  form  of  the  concerto  the  first  movement 
has  in  particular  two  long  tuttis,  one  at  the 
beginning,  to  present  the  whole  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  the  second  (rather  shorter)  in  the 
middle  to  work  it  out.  This  arrangement  is  still 
in  use.  though  the  modern  tendency  is  to  bring 
the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra  into  closer 
rapport  and  consequently  to  shorten  the  pure 
solos  and  tuttis.  Beethoven  introduced  (PF. 
Concerto  in  G,  No.  4)  the  innovation  of  allowing 
the  soloist  to  open  the  proceedings,  but  though 
the  doing  so  with  a  flourish,  as  in  his  Eb  Con- 
certo, has  been  frequently  imitated  since,  no  one 
has  followed  the  extremely  original  and  simple 
precedent  afforded  by  the  former  work.  Ex- 
amples of  unusually  long  tuttis  may  be  noticed 
in  Beethoven's  Eb  and  Violin  Concertos,  LitolfTs 
•Dutch'  Concerto- symphonie,  and  Tschaikow- 
sky's  immense  work  in  Bb  minor.  Mendelssohn, 
in  his  G  minor,  set  the  fashion  of  short  tuttis, 
which  is  folio  wed  by  Hitler,  Grieg,  and  others. 
Schumann's  A  minor  Concerto  has  one  of  3a 
short  bars,  another  of  ao,  and  none  besides  of 
more  than  8.  Brahms  in  D  minor  and  Dvorak 
in  Bb,  however,  return  to  the  old  fashion  of 
a  lengthy  exordium. 

In  pure  orchestral  music,  especially  up  to 
Beethoven's  time,  we  speak  of  the  forte  passages 
as  '  the  tuttis,'  from  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
places  where  the  full  orchestra  is  used  in  a  mass, 
but  in  modern  music  the  tendency  is  to  use 
nearly  the  whole  orchestra  everywhere,  in  soft  or 
loud  places,  a  custom  w  hich  tends  to  render  the 
general  tone-colour  dull  and  monotonous. 

In  military  bands,  where  little  difference  of 
tone  colour  is  attainable,  and  volume  of  sound 
the  prime  consideration,  the  musio  is  nearly  all 
Tutti.  [F.C.]  _ 


TYLMAN  SUSATO. 

TYE,  Christopher,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  in  West- 
minster in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
was  a  chorister  and  afterwards  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Cambridge  in  1536.  From  1541  to  1562  he 
was  organist  of  Ely  Cathedral.  In  1545  he  pro- 
ceeded Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1548 
was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford.  He  trans- 
lated the  first  1 4  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  into  metre,  set  them  to  music,  and 
published  them  in  1553.  with  the  curious  title 
of  '  Hie  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into 
Englyshe  metre,  and  dedicated  to  the  kynges 
moftte  excellent  maiestye,  by  Christofer  Tye, 
Doctor  in  inusyke,  and  one  of  the  gentylinen  of 
hys  graces  most  honourable  Chappell,  wyth  notes 
to  eche  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also  to  play  upon 
the  Lute,  very  necessarye  for  studentes  after 
theyr  studye  to  fyle  thyr  wyttes,  and  alsoe  for 
all  Christians  that  cannot  Bynge  to  reade  the  good 
and  Godlye  storyes  of  the  lives  of  Christ  hys 
Apostles.'  Tye's  versos  are  of  the  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  order :  his  music  for  them  most 
excellent.  Hawkins  printed  the  music  for  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  chapter  (a  masterly  canon), 
in  his  History,  chap.  xxv.  the  first  stanza  of 
which  is  a  fair  sample  of  Tye's  versification  : — 

It  chanced  in  Iconium 

A»  tiny  «.ft  time*  <lvd  uf«, 
ToRptlior  they  into  dvd  cum 

The  SinAKoge  of  Jue». 

Some  of  the  music  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
has  been  ad  up  ted  by  Oliphant  and  others  to 
passages  from  the  Psalms.  Three  anthems  by 
Tye  were  printed  in  Barnard's  Church  Music, 
one  of  which  was  also  printed  in  Boyce's  Cathe- 
dral Music;  another  anthem  was  printed  in 
Page'B  Harmonia  Sacra,  and  his  Evening  Service 
in  G  minor  in  Rimbaull's  Cathedral  Music. 
An  anthem  is  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7341),  and  motets  and  anthems  by  him 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  Music  School  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  Gloria  <»f  his  mass  *  Euge 
bone'  is  printed  by  Burney  (Hist.  ii.  589)  and 
reprinted  in  Hullah's  'Vocal  Scores.'  It  was 
sung  by  Hullah's  Upper  Schools  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  and  proved  both  melodious  and  interesting. 
Tye  taught  Edward  VI.  music.  He  died  about 
1 580.  He  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters 
of  Samuel  Rowleys  play,  'When  you  see  me 
you  know  me,  or.  The  Famous  Chronicle  Historie 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Birth  and  Virtuous 
Life  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.'  1605.  In 
this  play  occurs  the  following  curious  antici- 
pation of  a  phrase  well  known  in  reference  to 
Farinelli : — 

KriKland  one  God,  one  troth,  one  doctor  hath 
For  Mu«lcke's  art,  and  that  i*  Doctor  Tye, 
Admired  for  »HH  in  mwncke*"  hnrmnriy. 

Antony  Wood  attributes  to  him  the  recovery  of 

English  church  music  after  it  had  been  almost 

ruined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  [See 

Schools  op  Composition,  iii.  2726.]  [W.H.H.] 

TYLMAN  SUSATO,  printer  and  composer 

of  music,  was  born  at  or  near  Cologne  probably 

towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His 

name  is  regularly  written  by  himself  in  the 
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TYROLIENNE. 


full  form  given  above,  although  the  spelling  of 
the  first  part  of  it  is  extremely  irregular.1  A 
document  referred  to  by  Fe"tis*  describes  Susato 
as  '  son  of  Tylman.'  It  is  therefore  only  through 
an  inexplicable  forgetfulness  of  diplomatic  usage 
that  Felis  and  others'  have  taken  Tylman  for  a 
surname.*  These  writers  have  also  nccepted  a 
conjecture  of  Dehn5  that  'Susato  '  indicated  the 
place  of  the  composer's  birth,  namely  the  town  of 
Soest  (Siuatum) :  in  one  of  his  books,  however, 
he  expressly  describes  himself  as  'Agrippinensis,'* 
which  can  only  refer  to  Cologne.7  Consequently 
we  have  to  consider  '  Susato  '  (or  'de  Susato ' — as 
it  once  occurs,  in  a  document*  of  1543)  as  a 
family-name,  'van  (or  'von')  Soest,'  doubtless 
originally  derived  from  the  Westphalian  town. 
By  the  year  1539  Tylman  is  found  settled  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  maintained  himself  by 
transcribing  music  for  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  cathedral;  in  1531  he  is  mentioned  as 
taking  part,  as  trumpeter,  in  the  performance  of 
certain  masses  there.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
five  musicians  supported  by  the  city  (' stads- 
speellieden  '),  and  as  such  possessed,  according  to 
a  list  of  1531,  two  trumpets,  a  '  velt-trompet,' 
and  a  'teneur-pipe.'  Losing  his  post  on  the 
arrival  of  Philip  II  in  1549.  he  appears,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  never  to  have  been  again 
employed  by  the  city.  Before  this  date  however 
he  had  found  another  occupation  as  a  printer  of 
music.  For  a  short  time*  he  worked  in  company 
with  some  friends;  but  from  1543  onwards  he 
published  on  his  own  account,  bringing  out 
between  that  year  and  1561  more  than  fifty 
volumes  of  music,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
contains  some  compositions  of  his  own.  He 
died  before  1564. 10 

Su sato's  first  publication  is  entitled  'Premier 
Livre  de  Chansons  k  quatre  Parlies,  au  quel  sunt 
continues  t rente  et  une  no uv tiles  Chansons 
convenables  tant  k  la  Voix  comine  aux  Instru- 
ment*.' Eight  of  these  pieces  are  by  himself. 
The  rest  of  his  publications,  so  far  as  they  are 
now  extant,  include  (1)  in  French,  sixteen  books 
of 'Chansons'  in  3-8  parts;  (2)  Madrigali  e 
t'anxoni  france-i  a  5  vod*  (1558);  (3*  in  Latin 
3  books  of  'Cannina,'  3  of  Masses,  one  of 
•Evangelia  Dominicarum,'  15  of  '  Ecclesiasticse 
Cantiones'  or  motets  (1,^53-1560),  '  Motecta 
quinis  vocibua,  auctore  Clemen te 


Jority  of  ca*«*  TUrmaeeet,  Titlmanniu,  r.Je».i.ew.  TtUmuumm.  and 
oocurriiif  but  rural j.  In  F1eml»h  bit'eTourttetorm  eeeroi 
to  h*»*  been  riefata*.  In  French  Tylman,  the  tpelllnf  adapted  by 
V#tl»  and  Mendel  It  loond  moat  frequently  ;  Harlaaa  which  b  pre- 
ferred by  M.  (iooraeru  Is  lete  uaual ;  while  Tilmau,  the  ipeltlnc 
which  It  aduplad  by  M.  Tander  Straeten  and  It  now  practlcaUy  Ox 
ato-pted  on*  In  the  Netherlands  It  met  with  ooly  twloa. 

>  HI>](T.  unle.  del  Maalc.  *1ll.  Tit ;  2nd  ed. 

>  Thut  Mendel  and  Relttmauti.  MtuikaU  Conr  era-Lei.,  i.  Jtt  j 
Berlin.  UJBt. 

«  Cp.  Alphonat  OooraerU  Hltlolre  e»  Blblln»raphle  de  la  Typoara- 

^^MileMaMn'rattol'Le.  ^ 

•  OooTaerta.  p  1*1. 

'  At  die  tame  time.  M.  Goovaerlt  note*  (pp.  98,  TT),  we  are  not  to 
confound  Sueato.  an  Fetlt  and  Mendel  htre  done,  with  a  eniitem- 
porary  Thlelmaji  ran  Oeulen.  who  we*  a  brewer,  and  whoa?  fatber't 
name  waa  Adolf. 

i  Kdmond  rander  Straeten.  La  Miwlquc  aoi  rajt-ba*  a  rant  la 
turn*  8l*cla  T.  « ;  Bruteell,  1N0. 

•  Oooeaerta.  p 
p  .  SI. 


(1546),  and  5  books  of  'Cantiones  sacrae  quae 
vulgo  Moteta  vocant '  [tie]  (1546).  Finally  (4) 
in  Dutch  there  are  his  three  books  of  songs,  etc., 
entitled  'Musyck  boexken,'  and  one  book  (1561), 
apparently  the  second  of  a  series  of  'Sauter- 
Liedekens'  (Psalter-ditties),  which  are  of  pecu- 
liar interest.  The  third  of  the  Musyck  boexken 
contains  some  dances  by  Susato  himself,  which 
are  described 11  as  '  full  of  character '  and  ex- 
cellently written.  The  soutei  liedekens,  which 
Ambros  further1*  states  to  be  found  in  four 
more  Musyck-boexken,  are  pieces  from  the  Psalm* 
according  to  the  rhymed  Flemish  version,  set 
without  change  to  the  popular  song-tunes  of  the 
day  ('gemeyne  bekende  liedekens.' ")  The  charm 
however  of  these  compositions  lies  less  in  the 
airs  adapted  in  them  than  in  the  independ- 
ence and  originality  of  the  part-writing,  an  art 
in  which  Susato  was  so  proficient  that  some 
of  bis  three-part  songs  are  composed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  suitable,  he  states,  equally  for 
three  and  for  two  voices  with  omission  of  the 
bass.  Susato  appears  also  to  have  co-operated 
with  Clemens  non  Papa  in  some  of  his  work,  and 
not  to  have  been  merely  his  publisher.  Still  it  is 
as  a  publisher 14  that  Susato  has  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  known,  the  masters  whose 
works  he  printed  being  very  numerous,  and 
including  such  names  as  Oequillon,  Gombert, 
Goudimel,  0.  de  Lass  us,  P.  de  Manchicourt,  J. 
Mouton,  C.  de  Rore,  A.  Willaert,  etc.  [R.L.P.1 

TYNDALL,  Jony,  LLD.,  F.R.S.  It  is 
unnecessary  in  this  Dictionary  to  say  more  about 
this  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  lecturer 
than  that  he  was  born  about  1820  at  Leighlin 
Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland,  that  to  a  very 
varied  education  and  experience  in  his  native 
country  and  in  England  he  added  a  course  of 
study  under  Bunsen  at  Marburg  and  Magnus  at 
Berlin ;  that  he  succeeds d  Faraday  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  and  was 
President  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  in 
1874.  His  investigations  into  subjects  connected 
with  music  are  contained  in  a  book  entitled 
'Sound,'  published  in  1867,  And  now  in  its  4th 
edition  (1884).  (See  Timet,  Oct.  23,  1884  . 
p.  ioc.)  [li.] 

TYROLIENNE,  a  modified  form  of  Landler. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  83.]  The  '  Tyrolienne '  never  had 
any  distinctive  existence  as  a  dance ;  the  name 
was  first  applied  to  Ballet  music,  supposed  more 
or  less  accurately  to  represent  the  naive  dances 
of  the  Austrian  or  Bavarian  peasants.  In  a 
similar  manner  it  was  adopted  by  the  compilers 
of  trivial  school-room  pieces,  with  whom  it  is  as 
much  a  rule  to  print  their  title-pages  in  French 
as  their  marks  of  time  and  expression  in  Italian. 
The  fashion  for  Tyrolean  music  in  England  was 
first  set  by  the  visit  of  the  Rainer  family,  in 

n  Van  dec  Straeten.  ».»!.  who  tayt  that  Iheee  dances  hare  been 
rrpr1nt«-d  by  KlU 
Til.  Mo.  a. 
»  Ueachlcbte  dar  1 

itioned  by  M.Goo*acrta.  whom  truer*]  i 


to  tuapect  a  mistake  on  Anibrot'  pari. 
U  Arabrut.  III.  313. 
>•  Hie  r  ubltcailont  are  rarely  found  In  England,  the  British  Museum 
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TYROLIENNE. 


TDDWAY. 


May  1827,  since  when  several  similar  perform* 
ances  have  been  heard  from  time  to  time.  Moat 
of  these  companies  of  peasant  musicians  come 
from  the  Ziller  Thai,  where  the  peculiar  forms  of 
Tyrolean  musio  may  still  be  heard  better  than 
anywhere  else.  The  best -known  example  of 
an  artificial  '  Tyrolienne  '  is  the  well-known 

•  ChcBur  Tyrolien'  in  Act  iii.  of  Rossini's  «Guil- 
laume  Tell,'  the  first  strain  of  which  is  given 
below.  For  examples  of  the  genuine  Landler 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Ritter  v.  Spaun  b 

•  Oesterreichischen  Volksweisen'  (Vienna,  1845)1 
M.  V.  Sum's  •Salxbnrger  Volkslieder'  (Salz- 
burg. 1865),  or  Von  Kobella  « Schnadahupfeln ' 
(Munich,  1845). 

 „  ^ 


m  . 

Tod  que  roHM 

t-cordi  rt-gle  tee    pa*  -  -  - 

•     »  - 

•  -  •  «te. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  original  form  of 
Landler  ax  sung  in  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Tyrol 
is  the  Jodel.   This  term  is  applied  to  the  abrupt 


but  not  inharmonious  ct 
▼nice  to  the  falsetto,  which  are  such  a  well-known 
feature  in  the  performances  of  Tyrolese  singers. 
The  practice  is  not  easy  to  acquire,  unless  the 
voice  has  been  accustomed  to  it  from  early  youth : 
it  also  requires  a  powerful  organ  and  considerable 
compass.  Jodels  form  an  impromptu  adornment 
to  the  simple  country  melodies  sung  by  the 
peasants ;  they  are  also  used  as  ritornels  or  re- 
frains at  the  end  of  each  verse  of  the  song.  They 
are  not  sung  to  words,  but  merely  vocalised, 
although  passages  resembling  them  in  form  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Tyrolean  melodies. 
Examples  of  these  will  be  found  below  in  a  dance 
song  from  von  Spaun's  collection.  Moscheles 
(Tyrolese  Melodies,  1837)  tried  to  note  down 
Nome  of  the  Jodels  sung  by  the  Rainer  family, 
but  the  result 
cessful. 


bis     4  June*  Bo.r-*eherl,  Dnd  haa    4  frlach'* 


[W.B.S.] 


THOMASSCHULE.  Since  the  notice  under 
Leipsic,  vol.  ii.  p.  114  6,  was  compiled,  the  fol- 
lowing changes  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  1877 
the  school  was  removed  from  its  old  building 
in  the  Thnniaskirchhof  to  a  new  one  near  the 
Plagwitzerstrasse  in  the  western  suburb  of  Leip- 
tiic.  In  1879  Wilhelm  Runt  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  Cantor,  which  he  still  holds.  A  minute 
account  of  the  history  of  the  school  and  of  its 
condition  in  the  time  of  Kuhnau  and  Bach  will 
be  found  in  Spitta's  'Bach,'  vol.  ii.,  especially 
pp.  u-35  and  483-494  :  compare  the  documents 
printed  in  Anhang  B,  1-IX  and  XI.  [R.L.P.] 

TUDWAY.  [See  ante,  p.  186  a.]  *  A  collec- 
tion1 of  the  most  celebrated  Services  and  An- 
thems used  in  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Rentauration  of  K.CharlesII., 
composed  by  the  best  masters  and  collected  by 
Thomas  Tudway,  D  M.,  Musick  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge."  In  6  volumes  4to 
(1715-1720).  Copied  for  Lord  Harley.  (British 
Museum,  Harleian  MSS.  7337-7343.) 

vol.  1. 

Ti"l«.   Whole  Barries.  D  minor,    Anthem  O  Lord  male*.  4  0. 
with  IS  fliBeiiedletu«;.  Do  MniM.OIM.  4  4. 

Anthem,  I  call  and  crjr-   4  3.  Do.  1'revent  u»  O  Lord.   4  4. 

I>u.  Wipe  »w»y  my  iln»  4  5.  T»IU».  Anthem.  Dttcomm  them. 
l>o.  With  all  our  heart*.  4-V        4  8. 

IM.  0  Lord  fire  Thy  Holy.  4  4.  Ty*.  Iran-  Serr..  O  minor.  184S. 
Bird.   Whole  BerTlce.  D  minor  1  Bull.    Anlltem,  1  treble*.  Al- 
wlth  B  Q  (Banedletui).  mighty  Uod.  UN.  (Organ 

Anthem.  tMng  Joyfully.    4  4.  pi.) 
Do.  O  Lord  turn  Thy  wrmlh.;Morley.   Kren.  Parr..  D  mln.  4  A. 

a  5.  iBarcruft.     Morning    Berrien,  U 

Do.  Bow  thine  ear.  4  4.  minor.  la!H<  Benedict  n»i. 

1  \.B  For  an  alphabetical  IM  of  them,  under  oompoaorv  at*  OU- 
phant .  Catalogue  of  HO.  Mutic  In  the  B.  M,  p.  Si.  etc 


hi  0 


Morley.  Funeral  Anthem.  1  in 
the  reeurrretlon. 
Do.  Man  that  l»  born. 
Du.  1  heard  a  role*. 
CSIIev  Anthem.  OgWelhankt.  4\ 
Tomklnt.    Do.  Almighty  tiod. 
a  a. 

Do.  Behold  thUUChrUt. 

as. 

Do.  Hear  mj  prayer.  4  4. 
Do.  Why  art  thou  m  hear/.  I  Looermor*.  Vul  me  not  to  re- 

a  4.  buke.  a  4. 

Do.  Behold  Thou  hail  made.  Law**  I «  .).   Anthem.  The  Lord 


Stonard.    Evening  Pen  Ice 

as.  IMS. 
Antrim.  Whole  Serrlea.  D 

Anthem.  Chrtit  rUlng  acaln. 
a  4. 

Mundy.  Do.  O  Lord  I  how.  4  5. 
O.  Olbhoiu.  Serrlea.  1(35  (Dene- 


mln. 


Anthem.  O  Lord.  Inereaw.   4  4 


H.  Holla.  Sr.  Serr.  Dm.  with  B£ 

Portman.   Whole  Hart  toe.  U  (Bo- 
ned Ictut). 

H.  Molle.   Krantng  Benrtce.  F. 

Patrick.   Whole  f*emc».  (, 
I  Honed  tctm). 

rarrant.   Whole  Serrlea. 
'  Farranr.  Uigb,'  A 


Urn/ light,  a  4. 
Nob 

(Byrd). 

Do.  I  am  *o  wear?.  A3  (Ford). 
Do.  O  that  man  would.  4  3. 
Do.  Harte  thee,  O  Lord.  4  3. 

(Kamaey.) 
Do.  Muvr  Dlrlne.   A  3. 
Do.  >>h*  wae path  aura.  4  4. 
41. 


48. 


44. 


Child.  Whole,  Serrlea.  D. 
(Jubilate.) 
Anlltem.  Sing  we  merrily 
Do.  O  Lord  Oixt.  4  & 
Do.  O  praia*  the  Lord. 
Whole  Serrlea,  F.  (J 

and  Cantata.) 
Xranlng  Kerr  toe.  A. 
Du.  0  minor  Iglran  In  D). 
Humphrey.  Kreu.  Bent..  K  mln 
Vena. 

Anthem.  Thou  art  my  king.  44. 
Do.  Ilaate  Thee.  O  t.od.  44. 
Do.  O  Lord  my  i.od.  4  4. 
Do.  Like  at  the  hart.  4  3. 
Do.  By  the  walera.  4  3. 
Do.  O  glre  thank*.   4  4. 
Do.  Hare  mercy .  AS. 
F  arrant.   Kjrk*  and  Credo  (ram 

High  Serrlea. 
Child.  Whole  Berrtoa.  K  minor 
Vara*  (Jubltal*.). 
Anthem.  I'ral«  the  Lord.   A  4 
Do.  O  Lord  grant  ibe  King 


VOL.  II. 
4  4. 


Humphrey. 
Lord. 


I  ha 


AS.  Orcb. 


O.  4  4. 
Of 

4  3 

Funeral  i 
4  3. 

Do.  O  be  Joyful. 
Do.  The  King 

4  4.  Orch. 
Do.  Hear.  O  hearvna.  4  3. 
Roger, .  Whole  fwrr..  lu  0  (Jub). 

In  D 

4  4.  6.  4. 

Wlas.  WholaSerr ..  D  mln.  (Jub.). 
Anthem  Awake,  put  011.  a  3. 
Do.  The  wa/>  ot  Zlon.  4  L 
Holder.    Krenlng  tamce.  1 . 

Anthem.  Thou  O  Uod. 
I'reygMon.  Whole  Serr..  C  (Jub.). 

Anthem,  I  will  arUa. 
Aldrtoh.  Anthem  ((mm  LaUn). 
14  e  hare  beard,   a  4. 
Do.  (do.)  Why  art  thou  M>.  44. 
Do.  (do.)  My  heart  u  Sled,  a  I. 
Do.  (do  )  The  eye  of  toe  Lord. 
4  4. 
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ft*. 


(de)OGcd  tha 


Do.  (do.)  Hold  not  Thy  tongue, 
ft  4. 

Do.  (do.)  file*  ear  O  Lord,  ft  «. 
Do.  (do.) 
ftft. 


Do."  (do.)  I  locked  for  to-  Lord. 
ft». 

Do.  (do.)  O  Lord  rebuke  ma 

not.  ft B.   I'M  White.) 
Do.  (do.)  O  how  amiable,  ftl 
Do.  (do.)  Haste  Tliee  O  Lo 
at 

Do.  (do.)  For  Won't  eafca.  ft  2 
and  ft 

Do.  (do.)  O  pray  'or  the  peace). 
Do.  (do  )  I  am  well  pleased. 

laO.  aft. 


Honryvm.l  Anttvm.  O  Lord  tlM 
Maker. 

IVrin.  Whole  Barries,  D  minor 

with  Bfi. 
Tomkln*.   Anthem,  O  pr»l«e  the 
Lord,  all. 
Do.  uiory  be  to  Hod.  ft  10. 
Do.  O  Hod  the  proud,   ft  R. 
Do.  Turn  Tboa  us.  ft  *. 
Metth.  White.  Anthem.  U  pralM 
ft*. 

e**n*.  ft  a. 
Anth..  Deliver  me.  ft*. 
Do.  0  Lord  grant  the 
king,  aft. 

iota.  D 
ft  4, 

HoMen.   Do.  0  praite  oar  God. 
ft*. 

Lowe.   Do.  0  ftr*  thank*,  ft  4. 
Tucker.   Do.  u  (Ire  thanks,  ft  4. 

Do.  t  will  maenliy.  ft  4. 
Jewett,   Do.  I  beard  a  soke,  ft  4. 

Org. 

Creyititon.  Whole  Serrlee  In  Eh. 

Anthem,  I'rsise  the  Lord,  ft  3. 
Aldnch.  Whole  Service  In  O. 
Anthem,  (mi  of  the  deep. 
Do.  O  praise  the  Lord,  ft  4. 
Do.  glue;  unto  the  Lord    a  4. 
Am  iter.     Whole    Serrlee  In  U 
(  OftMftr'l.  ft*. 


Bryan.  Morning  Service. 

reraboaoo.  Brentng  Service. 
Jackson.  Anthem.  The  Lord  said, 
ftl. 

KT.lere.  Int.  Ti 
Anthem.  O  Lord  1 
4  4. 

Do  I  ssld  lo  th. 

ft  3.  (Oreh.) 
Do  Thr  Lord  is  re;  Shepherd, 
ft  4.  Oreh. 
rnreell.    Anthem.    Mj  befc)T<d 
■pake,  ft  4.  Orch. 
Do.  Thar  that  f°  down,  ft  1 
Orch. 

Do.  M>  tone  *nall  be 

al.  Orrb. 
Am  hem, 
Orch. 


Wis*.  Beetling  Set-rice  In  Kf>. 
■  mhfttn.  How  are  the  might?. 
Do.  1  will  ring  a  new  eung.  a4. 
Do.  0  praite  Ood.  ft  1 
Do.  Behold  bow  good,  ft  3. 
Tnmer.  Whole  Service,  ra  A. 
Anthem,  o  praite  the  Lord. 
Do.  The  King  thall  rejoice. 
0.  Gibbons.  Do.  Hosanna.  a  ft. 
AUrich.   Do.  O  Lord  grant  tha 

King,  ft  5. 
Ollea.  Do.  I  will  magnify,  ft  ft. 
Lugg.   Do.  Behold  bow  good,  ft  6. 
Blow.   Whole  Service.  In  O. 
Anthem.  Sere  me,  O  God. 
Do.  O  Lord  God.  ft  ft. 
Do.  O  i.od  my  heart,  ft  4. 
Do.  And  I  beard  a  great  voice, 
ft  4. 

Do.  The  klngt  of  Tharat*.  ft  4. 

Do.  Praite  the  Lord,  a  fx 
Aldrteh.   Br.  Serr..  In  P.  Vers*. 
Purcell.   Whole  Serrloe.  In  Bp. 

Do.  Rejoice  In  the  Lord. 

Do.  Praite  the  Lord,  ft  & 

Do.  I  was  glad. 

Do.  O  God  Tboa  art. 

Do.  Lord,  how  long,  ft  8. 

Do.  0Go4  Thou  hart  cast,  ft*. 

Do.  Bare  me,  O  (rod.   a  .V 
Humphrey.  Blow.  Turner.  Aula. 
I  will  al  war  fire  thanks. 


VOL.  IV. 

Amner.  Wh<0«  Service).  In  D  rain.  Mudd.  Do.  0  God 
('Canar**').  pan  d-  a  4. 

Anthem.  O  ting  onto  tha  Lord.   Wllklnton.   Ho.  O  Lord  God.  a  4. 
Do.  Lord  1  am  not,  Lugg.   Whole  Service  m  D. 

Do.  Remember  not.  Hooper.   Anthem.  Almlghljf  Ood. 

Tt*.  Do.  O  Uod  be  merciful,  ft  *. 

IWcroft    Anthem,  o  Almighty  Tra.  Do.  0  Lord  deliver  ma  k\ 
Ood.  Amner.  Do.  nlng.  O  heavens,  a  7. 

O.  Gibbons.    Do.  Lift  up  roar  Hutchlntoa.    Do.  Behold  how 

heads,   ft  6.  good,    ft  4. 

r errant    l>o.  O  Lord  God  Al-  Ramsey.  Whole  Service,  lo  P. 
mighty,  ft  4.  Locke.  Anthem,  Whan  the 


Wllklutuu.  D 
rectlon. 


>.  1  am  the  resur 

aft. 


Do.HatuThea.OOod. 
ft  4. 

Poa.  I>o.  Teach  roe  Thy  way.  44. 
i.tbbs.  Do.  Hare  merer  upon  me. 
ft  4. 

II U too.  Do.  Lord  (or  Thy 
ft  4. 


of  man. 


unto  the  Lord. 


In  A. 

and   lo  • 


by  Dr.  Pbtlip  i 


Blow.  Whole 
Anthem.  I 
great. 

Do.  O  ting 
Do.  Why  do  the 
Do.  We  will 


often  fttlrlbtrted  to  Wlllltm 
discovered  it  Durham  Cathedral 
to  be  try  John 


Anthem.  0  Lord  Thou  bait 

marched. 
Do.  Thy    righteousness,  0 

Lord. 

Do.  uod  It  oar  hope,  ft  ft. 
Do.  O  God  wherefore,  ft  ft. 
Pureell.   Whole  Service,  In  Bp. 
An  i  hem.  O  tire  thanks. 
Do.  Behold  I  bring  you. 
Do.  Be  merciful. 
Aldrteh.   Whole  Serrlee.  In  A. 
Anthem.  I  will  lure  Thee. 
Do.  Tha  Lord  la  King. 
Do.  Hire  tha  king  thr  Judg- 
ment. 

Do.  U  tha  Lord  Himself. 
Do.  O  Lord  I  bare  beard. 
Locke.     Anthem.  Lord  1*4  me 


Do.  Nut  uuto  hi. 


int.  Anthem.  How  hath 
the  city  tat  desolate. 
Hall.  Whola  here  lee.  In  K  t>. 
Anthem.  Let  God  arise,  ft  1 
Do.  O  clap  your  bind*,  alt. 
Do.  By  the  water*,  ft  3. 
Sorrl*.  Mom.  Service,  in  u  mln. 
Anthem.  Bleated  are  those. 
Do.  I  will  glee  toankt. 
Wild  bora.  Antliem,  Almighty  and 

erer  luting. 
Clark.  Anthem.  The  earth  It  the 
Lord*,  ft  4. 
Do.  I  will  lore  Thee. 
Do.  Praise  the  Lord.  Pall. 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear.  a  S. 
Tudway.  Anthem.  The  Lord  bath 

declared. 
Purcell.   Do.  Bleated  I*  tha  I 
Do. 


rurcell.  Te  Deum,  In  D. 

Jubilate,  lo  D. 
Tudway.  Anthem,  I*  tt  true? 
Do.  8lng  we  merrily. 
Do.  My  Ood.  my  Ood. 
Do.  Mao  that  Is  born. 
Do.  I  am  the  resurrection. 
Do.  1  beard  a  to  toe. 
Do.  I  will  lin  up. 
Do.  1  err  0  he*  rent. 
Do.  1  will  ting  I  Blenheim). 
Do.  Thou  O  Ood. 
Kienlng  Hervlce,  in  BK. 
Turner.  Whola  Service,  la  X. 
Anthem.  The  Qoeen  thall  ra- 
Joicr. 

Do.  Behold  now.  pralm. 
Do.  Lord.  Thou  hast  been. 
Do.  The  Lord  It  righteous. 
Htwkln*.  Whole  wroos  In  A. 
Anthem.  O  Lord  grant  tha 
Queen. 
Do.  My  God.  my  God. 
Do.  Lord,  Thou  art  become. 
Do.  Lord  who  shall  dwell. 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear. 
Holme*.   Anlbem.  Ar.se.  shine  1 
Cooper.   Do.  1  waited  patiently. 
Wan  Ires.  Do.  Awake  up  my  elory. 
tuehardsuu.  Do.  O  Lord  Uud  of 

my  salratlon. 
Bishop.   Morning  Service.  In  D. 
0 
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Uii'un.    Krenlng  Service.  In  G. 
Hart.  Anthem.  1*111  give  thanks. 


Kreo-  Service.  In  K  1 
Anthem.  CntoTlwehaeel  cried. 
Do.  O  worship  tha  Lord. 
Goldwin.   Whole  Serrlee  In  P. 

Do.'llearme.utlod. 
Croft.  Anthem.  Wa  will  rejoice 

Do.  1  will  ting. 
King.  Whole  Service.  In  P. 
Anthem,  Hear.  O  Lord. 
Do.  Hear  my  erring. 
Do.  tflng  unto  Uod. 
neltata  Anthem.  I  will  lore  Thee. 
0  Lord. 

William*.  Keen  Serv..  In  A  mln 
Woolcot.  Morning  Serrlee  In  U. 

O  Lord  Thou  hast  cast. 
Anthem, 
selves  Joyful. 
Croft.  Anthem.  Pr 
O  my  soul. 
Do.  1  will  always  gleet 
Church.  Whole  Hereto*,  in  P. 
Aulhsm.   O  Lord  grant  the 
Queen. 
Do.  Righteous  art  Thou. 
Do.  1' raise  the  Lord. 
Do.  Lord  Thou  art  become. 


Croft.  Morn.  Sere.,  In  D. 
Anthem.  1 
jolcelh.  Orch. 
Do.  Behold  bow  good. 
Do.  O  praise  lb*  Lord. 
Do.  Arise  thin*. 
Do.  Plead  Thou. 
Do.  0  It*  the  Lord  tha  honour, 
lkitelfifrare.  Am 
shlnr.  Oreh. 
Nsiton.  Momlng  Serrlee.  In  G 
Lamb.  Anthem.  If  th*  Lord 
self. 

Do.  1  will  glee  thank*,  ft  3. 
Goldwin.  Anthem.  Ascribe  unto 
the  Lord. 
Do.  Thy  war.  0  Ood. 
Hall.  Do.  Comfort  ye  my  people. 

Do.  The  souls  of  Unrighteous. 
Pinch.  Te  Drum  in  U  minor. 

Autham,  brant  we  beseech  Thee. 
Hswklns.  Whole  Serrloe.  In  0. 


Even.  Service,  in  >'. 


Do.  O  Lord 
Do.  Blessed  Is  he. 
Hawkins  Jan. 
the  Lord. 


Anthem.  0 


Tt. 

H  t  c  hsVf*  1  *o  n  • 

1713. 

Gold  «<  In.   Anthem.  0  praise  God. 
ftl 

Do.  I  will  sing,  ft  ft. 
Do.  O  be  Joyful. 
Brodertp.   Whole  SetTtea.  In  D. 

Anthem.  Ood  Is  our  hops. 
Jonas.    Evening  twrloe,  in  P. 
(j  reene.   Anthem,  U  ting  unto  the 
Lord.  4  ft. 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear.  ft«. 
C.King.   Kventng  Sarvlee.  In  Br. 
Ureene.    Anthem.  O  God.  Thou 
art  my  Uod.  Solo. 
Do.  0  gle*  thanks. 
Wilkly.  Momlng  Service),  in  Kb. 
Church.  Whole  her*.,  lu  K  nun 
Anthem.  Turn  Thy  Uvea  from 
my  slot. 
Do.  Blessed  are  those. 
Hawkins.  Anthem.  Merciful  Lord. 
Croft.  Anthem.  Uffer  the  saerittce. 
ft  4. 

Do.  I  cried  onto  toe  Lord. 
1 1  en  dale  (Handel).  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate,  lu  D.  (Orch.)  1711 
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UBERTI,  Giolio,  poet,  patriot,  and  teacher 
of  declamation,  torn  1805.  Together  with 
liia  friends,  Modena  and  Mazxini,  by  the 
power  of  the  pen  be  succeeded  in  raising  the 
youth  of  Italy  to  action  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
foreign  domination,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  national  independence.  His  poems  are  noticed 
at  length  by  Cesare  Cantii  in  his  History  of 
Italian  Literature.  Born  at  Milan,  he  lived  there 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  engaged  as  a  teacher 
of  declamation.  He  numbered  Mali  bran  and 
Grisi  amongst  his  pupils,  and  was  the  hut  of 
the  masters  of  declamation  who  still  preserved 
t lie  old  traditions  of  classical  tragic  acting.  He 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  1876,  a  patriot,  but  a 
republican  to  the  end.  [J  .C.G.] 

U.  C.  (Ital.  una  eorda ;  Fr.  petite  pedale ; 
Germ,  mit  Vertchichuny).  An  indication  of  the 
use  of  the  left  pedal  of  the  pianoforte,  by  means 
of  which  the  action  is  shifted  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  the  hammers  made  to  strike  a  single 
string  (in  modern  instruments  generally  two 
strings),  instead  of  the  three  which  are  ordinarily 
struck.  The  return  to  the  use  of  three  strings  is 
indicated  by  the  letters  /.  c,  tre  corde,  tulle  le 
corde,  or  sometimes  tutto  U  cembalo.  The  shift- 
ing pedal,  the  invention  of  which  dates  from 
about  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  earlier  Ctleste  pedal  (also 
called  Sourdine)  in  which  the  sound  was  dead- 
ened by  the  interposition  of  a  strip  of  leather,  or 
other  material,  between  the  hammers  and  the 
striugs.  This  arrangement,  which  is  now  used 
only  in  upright  pianos,  where  from  lack  of 
space  or  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  strings 
the  shifting  action  would  not  be  available,  gives 
a  dull,  muffled  sound,  which  in  small  instruments 
is  often  so  weak  as  to  be  practically  useless  ;  the 
shifting  pedal,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  quality  of  tone,  arising  from 
the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  unused  string*, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
ordiuary  pianittimo,  but  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  producing  certain  special  effects.  Bee- 
thoven uses  it  frequently,  in  the  later  Sonatas 
(from  op.  101),  and  in  the  Andante  of  the  G 
major  Concerto,  op.  58,  the  whole  of  which 
movement  is  to  be  played  a  una  corda,  except 
the  long  shake  in  the  middle,  in  which  Beethoven 
requires  the  gr  adual  addition  of  the  other  strings, 
and  afterwards  the  gradual  return  from  three 
strings  ,to  one.  His  directions  are  '  due,  e  poi 
tre  corde,'  and  afterwards  'due,  poi  una  corda,' 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  them  out  strictly 
on  the  modern  pianoforte,  as  the  shifting  action 
now  only  reduces  to  two  strings  instead  of  one. 

In  music  for  string  instruments,  the  direction 
o  una  corda  is  occasionally  given,  to  denote  that 
the  passage  is  to  be  played  upon  a  single  string, 
instead  of  passing  from  one  string  to  the  next, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  break  in  the  quality  of  tone 
produced  [See  also  Petals,  Sobuini,  Veb- 
>•]  iF.T.] 


UGALDE,  Delpbike,  rufe  Beauce,  was  born 
on  Dec.  3.  1839.  at  Paris  or  at  Larue.  She 
received  instruction  in  singing  from  Madame 
Moreau-Sainti,  and  in  1848  made  her  dihut  as 
Angela  in  '  Le  Domino  Noir'  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique  where  she  became  a  great  favourite.  Her 
repertoire  included  Henrietta  in  Auber's  'L'Am- 
bassadrice,'  and  characters  in  many  new  operas  by 
A.  Thomas,  Halevy,  Masse,  etc.  On  June  12, 
1 851,  she  made  her  debut  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  as  Nefte  on  the  production, 
in  England,  of  Auber's  '  L' Enfant  Prodigue,'  and 
during  the  season  also  played  Gorilla  in  Gnecco's 
'  La  Prova,'  but  though  favourably  received, 
did  not  appear  to  her  usual  advantage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  'Musical  World,' June  14,  1851,  she 
could '  execute  passages  with  a  facility  rarely  ever 
heard  equalled  or  surpassed — she  sings  like  a 
musician  aud  a  thorough  artist,  and  in  her 
acting  betokens  singular  esprit  and  fine  comic 
powers.'  Chorley  considered  that  '  with  all  ber 
vocal  cleverness  and  audacity,  and  a  dash  of  true 
dramatic  instinct  here  and  there,  she  wan  always 
an  unattractive  singer.  A  want  of  refinement 
as  distinct  from  accuracy  or  finish  ran  through 
all  her  performances ;  she  was  too  conscious,  too 
emphatic  and  too  audacious;  she  came  with 
great  ambitions  to  make  h«  r  first  appearance  an 
Semiramide  with  not  one  solita-  v  requisite,  save 
command  over  any  given  number  of  notes  in  a 
roulade.'  In  1853  she  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  Opera  Comique,  through  lot*  of  voice,  and 
played  at  the  Varietes,  but  returned  Jan.  36, 
1857,  as  Eros  on  the  production  of  Psyche 
Thomas).  In  1859-60  she  sang  at  the  Lyrique 
as  Suzanne  ('  Le  Nozze'),  and  in  *  La  Fee  Cara- 
bosNe'  (Masse*)  and  'Gil  Bias'  (Seinet)  on  their 
production.  She  afterwards  isang  in  opera  bouffe, 
and,  with  her  second  husband  Varcollier,  for  a 
short  time  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens.'  She  is  now  living  in  retire- 
ment. She  also  devoted  herself  to  teaching, 
among  her  pupils  being  Madame  Marie  Sass; 
also  her  daughter, 

Maugukkite,  who  made  a  successful  d/but  in 
1880  at  the  Ope*ra  Comique,  in  'La  Fille  du 
Regiment,'  and  played  Nicklausse  on  the  pro- 
duction of  *  Contes  d'Hoffman '  (Offenbach),  and 
was  recently  singing  at  the  Nouveaute's.  [A.C.] 

ULIB1SCHEW.  The  German  mode  of  spelling 
the  name  which  the  author  himself  spells  Ouli- 
bichep.    [Vol.  ii.  p.  61 6. J  [G.] 

ULRICH,  Huao,  a  composer  of  great  ability, 
whose  life  was  wasted  owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  probably  also  to  want  of  strength  of 
character.  He  was  born  Nov.  36,  1837,  at 
Oppeln  in  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  tchool- 
master.  By  twelve  he  had  lost  both  his 
parents,  and  was  thrown  helpless  on  the  world. 
He  then  got  into  the  Gymnasium  or  Convict  at 
Breslau;  in  1846  went  to  Glogau,  and  lastly  to 
Berlin.  From  Mosewiua,  the  excellent  director 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  he  had  an  introjuc- 
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tion  to  A.  B.  Marx ;  but  poor  Ulrich  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  fees.  With  Meyerbeer's  help, 
however,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dehn's  for  two 
years,  and  then  produced  his  op.  I,  a  PF.  trio, 
followed  by  two  symphonies,  all  of  which  excited 
much  attention.  The  B  minor  Symphony  (185a) 
went  the  round  of  Germany,  and  the  Sinfonie 
Triomphale  obtained  the  prize  of  1500  francs  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  in  1853.  and  was 
very  much  performed  and  applauded.  In  1855 
he  went  off  to  Italy  and  lived  for  long  in  the 
various  great  towns,  but  was  driven  back  by 
want  of  means  to  Berlin.  He  brought  with  him 
an  opera, '  Bertram!  de  Born  '  (still  in  MS.)-  He 
taught  for  a  short  time  in  the  Conservatoire, 
but  teaching  was  distasteful  to  him;  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  struggle  against  fate,  and 
after  attempting  a  third  symphony  (in  G),  he 
appears  to  have  broken  down,  or  at  least  to  have 
relinquished  his  old  high  standard,  and  to  have 
betaken  himself  to  pot  boilers  of  various  kinds. 
Amongst  these  his  arrangements  of  symphonies 
and  other  orchestral  works  are  prominent,  and  of 
first-rate  merit.  His  wretched  life  brought  on  a 
most  painful  nervous  illness,  which  carried  him 
off  on  March  23,  1872.  and  thus  ended  a  life 
which  in  happier  circumstances  might  have  pro- 
duced great  results.  He  left  a  quartet,  two  over- 
tures, a  cello  sonata,  and  various  PF.  works.  [G.J 
UMLAUF,  Ionaz,  popular  dramatic  com- 
poser in  his  day,  born  1756,  in  Vienna,  where  he 
died  June  8,  1796.  In  1772  he  entered  the 
orchestra  of  the  Court  Theatre  as  violin-player, 
in  1778  became  Capellme  stcr  of  the  German 
Singspiel,  in  1789  deputy  Capellmeister  (with 
Salieri  as  chief)  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  later 
was  associated  with  Weigl  in  a  similar  manner 
at  the  Opera.  His  first  opera,  '  I  Rovinati,'  was 
composed  to  Italian  words  by  Boccherini  (Court 
Theatre,  1772).  When  the  Emperor  Joseph 
instituted  the  national  Singspiel  (for  which 
Mozart  composed  the  '  Entfuhrung')  he  pitched 
upon  (Jmlauf  to  start  it,  and  his  *  Bergknap- 
pen'  was  the  first  German  Singspiel  produced 
at  the  Burgtheater  (Feb.  17,  1778).  This 
was  succeeded  by  'Die  Apotheke';  'Die  puce- 
farbenen  Schuhe,'  or  '  Die  schbne  Schusterin ' 
(long  a  favourite  with  the  charming  singer 
Mine.  Weiss  in  the  principal  part)  (1779) ;  *  Das 
Irrlicht,'  comic  opera  in  3  acts,  with  Mine. 
Lange ;  and  '  Der  Oberamtmann  und  die  Sol- 
da  ten '  (after  Calderon),  a  5-act  play  with  aire 
and  serenade  (1782);  'Die  gllicklichen  Jager,' 
and '  Der  Ring  der  Liebe,'  both  Singspiele  (i;86). 
These  ojieras  are  all  distinguished  by  a  pleasing 
style,  a  fine  flow  of  melody,  and  plenty  of  strik- 
ing tunes.  Umlauf  never  left  Vienna  but  once, 
and  that  was  in  1790,  when  he  went  with  Salieri 
and  a  part  of  the  Court  band  to  the  Coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort.1  A 
set  of  variations  on  the  favourite  air  from  '  Das 
Irrlicht/  'Zu  Steffan  sprach  in  Traurae,'  com- 
posed for  the  celebrated  bas»-singer  Fischer,  was 
long  attributed  to  Mozart,  but  they  were  really 


written  by  Eberl  (see  Kochel's  'Mozart  Cata- 
logue,' Appendix  V.  No.  288).  Pianoforte  scores 
appeared  of  'Die  schone  Schusterin'  and  'Das 
Irrlicht,'  while  several  of  the  airs  from  the  other 
Singspiele  were  published  singly  or  in  arrange- 
ments.   Umlauf  s  son 

Michael,  born  1781  in  Vienna,  died  June  10, 
1 842,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  was  viol  nist  at  the 
opera,  in  1804  began  to  compose  ballets,  was 
Capellmeister  of  the  two  Court  Theatres  from 
1810  to  1825,  and  engaged  again  in  1840.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  clever  musician,  published 
PF.  sonatas,  etc.,  and  cotnpo»ed  a  Singspiel, '  Der 
Grenadier'  (Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  ?8n).  His 
chief  interest  however  is  the  important  part  he 
took  in  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  works. 
On  these  occasions  they  both  acted  as  conductors, 
Umlauf  standing  by  the  Bide  of,  or  behind,  Bee- 
thoven ;  but  it  was  his  b  at  only  which  the 
orchestra  followed,  as  Beethoven,  either  carried 
away  by  his  impetuosity  went  too  tast,  as  at  the 
perfonnance  of  Fidelio  in  181 4,  or,  owing  to  his 
deafness,  last  the  time  altogether,  as  at  concerts 
in  1814,  1819.  and  1824.  At  the  first  two  per- 
formances of  the  9th  Symphony  in  May  1824, 
Beethoven  merely  gave  the  tempo  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  movement,  an  arrangement 
which  the  programme  announced  in  the  following 
diplomatic  terms,  '  Herr  Schuppanzigh  will  lead 
the  orchestra,  and  Herr  Capellmeister  Umlauf 
conducts  the  whole  performance.  Herr  L,  v. 
Beethoven  will  take  part  in  conducting  the  wh.de 
performance.'  [C.F.F.] 

UN  ANNO  ED  UN  GIORNO  H.e.  'A  year 
and  a  day').  An  opera  buffa  in  one  act,  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Teatro 
Fondo,  Naples,  in  1836,  for  the  debut  of  F.  La- 
blache  and  Mile.  Bordogni.  It  was  repeated  at 
Stuttgart  in  1837.  [G.] 

UN  DA  MARIS  (The  sea-wave),  a  name  for 
the  undulating  organ  stop  more  generally  known 
as  Voix  Cfil.ESTE.  [G.] 

UNDINE.  A  cantata  for  solos,  chorus,  and 
orchestra ;  words  by  John  Oxenford,  music  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  composed  for  and  produced 
at  the  Norwich  Festival,  Sept,  x  860.  [G.] 

UNEQUAL.  '  Equal  voices '  is  the  term  to 
denote  that  the  voices  in  a  composition  are  of  one 
class — female  voices,  as  sopranos  and  contraltos ; 
or  male  voices,  as  altos,  tenors,  and  basses.  When 
the  two  classes  are  combined,  as  in  an  ordinary 
chorus,  the  term  '  Unequal  Voices 1  is  used.  [G.J 

UNGER,  Caholink,  a  great  singer  of  the 
last  generation,  was  born  Oct.  28,  1805,  at 
Stuhlweit>senburg,  near  Pestb,  where  her  father 
was  master  of  the  household  (  WirtliMchafttrath) 
to  Baron  Hakelberg.  Unger  was  one  of  Schu- 
bert's friends,  and  recommended  him  to  Count 
Johann  Esterhazy  in  1818,  so  that  his  daughter 
must  have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  mu- 
sic. She  was  trained  by  no  meaner  singers  than 
Aloysia  Lange,  Mozart's  sister-in-law,  and  Vogl, 
Schubert's  friend  and  best  interpreter,*  and  is 
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■aid  to  have  made  her  dtbut  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14, 
18 a  1,  in  'Cost  fan  tutte.'  Early  in  1824  Sontag 
and  the  came  into  contact  with  Beethoven  in 
studying  the  soprano  and  contralto  parts  of  his 
Ma*s  in  D  and  Choral  Symphony.  No  efforts  or 
representations  could  induce  the  master  to  alter 
the  extreme  range  of  their  parte.  '  I  remember 
once  saying  to  him,'  writes  Unger, '  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  write  for  voices,  since  my  part 
in  the  Symphony  had  one  note  too  high  for  my 
voice.'  His  answer  was,  '  Learn  away,  and  the 
note  will  soon  come.'  On  the  day  of  performance. 
May  7,  the  note  did  come;  the  excitement  of 
the  audience  was  enormous,  and  it  was  then,  at 
the  close  of  the  Symphony,  that  the  happy  idea 
occurred  to  Unger  of  turning  the  deaf  Beethoven 
round  to  the  room,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  applause  which  he  could  not  hear,  and  of 
which  he  was  therefore  unaware.  After  this  she 
took  an  engagement  from  Barbaja  in  Italy,  and 
sung  there  for  many  yearn,  during  which  Doni- 
zetti wrote  for  her  '  Parisina,'  4  Belisario,'  and 
'Maria  di  Rudenz';  Bellini,  'La  Straniera'; 
Morcadante,  '  Le  due  illustre  Rival i ' ;  Pacini, 
•Niobe,'  etc.,  etc.  In  October  183;  she  sang  in 
Paris  at  the  Theatre  Italien  for  one  season  only. 
It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  Rossini  is 
said  to  have  spoken  of  her  as  possessing  '  the 
ardour  of  the  South,  the  energy  of  the  North, 
brazen  lungs,  a  silver  voice,  and  a  golden  talent.' 
She  then  returned  to  Italy,  but  in  1840  married 
M.  Sabatier,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  In  1869  she  was  in 
London,  and  at  one  of  the  Saturday  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  confirmed  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  the  anecdote  above  related  of  her 
turning  Beethoven  round.  Her  dramatic  ability 
and  intelligence,  says  Fltis,  were  great ;  she  was 
large,  good-looking,  and  attractive;  the  lower 
and  middle  parts  of  her  voice  were  broad  and 
fine,  but  in  her  upper  notes  there  was  much 
harshness,  especially  when  they  were  at  all 
forced.  She  died  at  her  villa  of  '  La  Concexione,' 
near  Florence,  March  33,  1 S77.  Mad.  Regan 
Schirnoti  was  one  of  her  principal  pupils.  [G.] 

UNISON.  Simultaneous  occurrence  of  two 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch.  Passages  in  octaves 
are  sometimes  marked  Unit.,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  correct.  [C.H.H.P.] 

UNITED  STATES.  The  means  and  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  the  United  States  for  musical 
study  and  improvement  have  been,  within  the 
past  two  decades,  largely  amplified  and  greatly 
strengthened.  It  is  now  possible  for  students 
to  find  institutions  where  nothing  necessary  for 
a  thorough  musical  education  is  omitted  from 
the  curriculum.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  indicate  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
means,  without,  however,  attempting  to  name 
all  of  the  establishments  in  the  Union  where  the 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  competent  pro- 
fessors, or  which  have  been  recognised  as  worthy 
of  patronage. 

L  At  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, music  is  an  'elective*  study.    The  in- 


struction, which  is  purely  theoretical,  embraces 
a  course  of  three  years.  The  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  conferred  on 
worthy  graduates.  Johit  K.  Paivb  [vol.  ii.  p.  632] 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  department  since  1862 
— at  first  instructor,  raised  to  a  full  professorship 
in  1876.  The  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, includes  a  College  of  Music,  estab- 
lished 1872,  with  a  faculty  of  thirteen  professors 
and  instructors,  Eben  Tourjke,  dean  [see  p.  154]. 
Instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
is  carried  to  the  point  that  admits  of  the  be- 
stowal of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  after 
a  three  years'  course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted 
to  the  College.  At  Boston  are  several  private 
schools,  liberally  patronised,  with  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  largest,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  established  in 
1867,  is  under  the  direction  of  Eben  Tourjee. 
This  school  has  a  staff  of  instructors  in  every 
branch,  numbering  90,  and  had  in  the  year 
1883-4,  1971  pupils,  with  a  valuable  library 
and  other  resources  in  full.  The  establishment 
also  includes  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for 
400  girl  pupils.  Over  33,000  pupils  have  been 
registered  here  since  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  also 
established  in  1867,  is  under  the  care  of  Julius 
Eichberg.  It  has  for  several  years  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  violin 
school.  At  each  establishment  the  class  system 
is  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  instruction,  beginning 
at  the  rudiments,  is  carried  to  a  high  point  in 
both  theory  and  practice. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston 
instruction  in  music  forms  a  part  of  each  day's 
exercises.  The  schools  are  divided  into  three 
grades,  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High.  In  the 
lowest  grade  the  pupils,  five  to  eight  years  of 
age,  are  taught  the  major  scales  as  far  as  four 
sharps  and  four  flats,  to  fill  measures  in  rhythm, 
and  the  signs  and  characters  in  common  use; 
the  vocal  exercises  consist  of  songs  in  unison, 
taught  by  rote.  This  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  next  grade,  which  include 
children  from  eight  to  eleven  years,  and  in- 
struction is  continued  by  written  exercises  in 
transposition  and  vocal  exercises  in  three-  and 
four-part  harmony.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools— pupils  of  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen years — the  triads  and  their  inversions  are 
learned ;  the  written  exercises  include  transposi- 
tions of  themes ;  and  the  vocal  exercises  consist 
of  songs  and  chorales  in  four-part  harmony,  all  of 
greater  difficulty  than  those  set  before  the  lower 
classes.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  sexes  are 
separated.  When,  as  has  sometimes  happened, 
there  have  been  found  boys  with  tenor  and  bass 
voices,  a  wider  range  in  the  selection  of  exercises 
for  practice  and  songs  has  been  possible.  Diplo- 
mas are  awarded,  on  graduation,  to  all  who  reach 
a  given  standard  at  a  written  examination,  r^till 
greater  advance  is  made  in  the  High  Schools,  ttie 
graduates  being  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  yean 
old.  The  exercises  are  increased  in  difficulty, 
and  the  lessons  include  some  of  the  principles  of 
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harmony.  All  of  the  instruction  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  is  given  by  the  regular 
teachers,  who  visit  the  schools  in  rotation, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  special  instructor 
in  music.  The  lessons  are  mostly  oral,  with  the 
aid  of  blackboard  and  charts.  Four  grades  of 
text-books,  especially  prepared  for  the  schools, 
are  used,  named  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
readers,  respectively  ;  the  first  being  used  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  an 
advanced  reader — a  collection  of  three-part  songs 
— used  in  the  girls'  high  school.  The  system  is 
the  outgrowth  of  seventeen  years'  study  and 
experience.  The  department  is  (1880)  in  the 
charge  of  a  musical  director,  Julius  Eichberg, 
who  lias  also  the  special  care  of  the  high  schools; 
and  three  special  instructors,  Joseph  B.  Shad- 
and,  Henry  E.  Holt  and  J.  Munroe  Mason,  who 
divide  the  care  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools.  Director  and  Instructors  are  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  on  music,  consisting  of 
five  members  of  the  school  committee,  appointed 
annually.  The  entire  school  committee  serve 
without  pay.  There  is  an  annual  election  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  by  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years'  term  of  a  third  of  the  number. 
Since  1879  women  have  been  allowed  to  vote 
at  this  election,  and  women  have  served  on  the 
school  committee  since  1875.  Both  of  these 
privileges  have  been  secured  to  women  through- 
out the  state,  by  general  statutes.  From  the 
official  returns  for  1884,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston 
was  171 ;  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  nearly 
1400;  of  pupils  58,788;  and  that  the  annual 
cost  of  musical  instruction  was  about  11,000 
dollars  for  the  special  instructors  employed. 
The  system  herein  set  forth  has  been  adopted, 
with  modifications  according  to  governing  cir- 
cumstances, in  many  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns  throughout  the  Union. 

II.  The  Pea  body  Institute,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, was  founded  in  1857,  by  George  Peabody. 
In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  the  founder  '  to  fur- 
nish that  sort  of  instruction,  under  able  teachers, 
in  the  theory  and  higher  branches  of  music,  for 
which  there  has  heretofore  been  no  provision, 
and  which  students  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
abroad,'  a  Conservatory  of  Music  was  organised, 
in  1868,  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  Euro- 
pean conservatories.  Mr.  Lucian  H.  Southard, 
an  American  musician,  was  its  first  principal. 
In  1871,  Mr.  Asger  Hamerik,  a  young  Danish 
composer,  was  invited  to  become  its  head,  a  posi- 
tion still  retained  by  him  (1884).  The  Conserva- 
tory has  had  an  average  of  1 20  students,  both 
sexes  being  represented.  The  requisites  for  ad- 
mission are  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
musical  theory,  to  which  must  be  allied,  in  the 
case  of  singers  a  voice,  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  the  ability  to  play  certain  studies  of 
Plaidy  and  Cxerny  and  the  easier  sonatas  of 
Haydn  and  Motart,  in  the  case  of  piano-stu- 
dents. The  course  of  instruction  is  adapted  to 
a  high  degree  of  musical  culture,  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  Diplomas  are  granted  to  students 


who,  after  a  three  years'  course,  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  before  the  government  of  the 
Conservatory.  The  staff  of  instructors  numbers 
six,  including  the  director.  The  library  of  the 
Institute  contains  65.000  volumes,  about  1000 
of  which  are  scores  belonging  to  the  musical 
department.  About  50  lectures,  on  literary, 
scientific  and  art  topics,  by  the  best  lecturers 
whose  services  can  be  procured,  are  given  yearly. 
The  Institute  is  situated  in  a  fine  marble  build- 
ing, occupying  an  entire  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  Peabody  Concerts  are  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 

III.  The  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
was  incorporated  in  1878.  The  business  affairs 
of  the  college  are  administered  by  a  directory, 
composed  as  follows  in  1X80 : — George  Ward 
Nichols,  president ;  P.  R.  Neff,  treasurer  ; 
J.  Burnet,  jun.,  secretary  ;  J.  8hillito  and  R,  R 
Springer.  It  is  to  Mr.  Springer's  munificent 
generosity  that  the  city  is  largely  indebted  for 
the  great  Music  H.-dl  in  which  the  oollege  is 
held.  Thirty-four  professors  of  music  and  modern 
languages  made  up  the  faculty,  and  at  their 
head  was  Theodore  Thomas.  The  terms  for  in- 
struction are  very  low,  and  students  enjoy  many 
advantages.  Class  instruction  is  pursued  in 
theory,  vocalisation,  chorus-singing,  and  en- 
semble-playing, but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  orches- 
tral branches.  There  is  a  college  choir  of 
200  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  65  musicians. 
During  its  first  season  the  college  gave,  under 
Mr.  Thomas's  direction,  twelve  Symphony  con- 
certs and  twelve  Chamber  concerts,  the  pro- 
grammes being  invariably  of  the  highest  order. 
The  Music  Hall  contains  one  of  the  largest  organs 
in  the  world  (96  registers,  6,237  pipes ;  built  by 
Hook  dt  Hastings,  Boston),  and  on  this  there 
were  given  two  recitals  in  each  week.  The 
college  doors  were  first  opened  for  pupils  Oct.  14, 
1878.  The  enterprise  has  met  with  a  success 
far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors. 
During  the  first  season  (1878-79)  over  500  pupils 
were  enrolled,  both  sexes  and  nearly  every  por- 
tion of  North  America  being  represented.  Mr. 
Thomas  resigned  his  position  in  1880. 

IV.  At  Farmington,  Connecticut,  is  found  Miss 
Sarah  Porter's  school  for  girls,  established  about 
thirty  years  ago,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  noted  for  the  good  training  of  its 
musical  students.  These,  numbering  50  to  70, 
have  been  in  the  charge  of  Karl  Klauser, 
who  has  edited  over  a  thousand  classical  piano 
compositions  in  a  manner  which  has  won  for 
him  n  high  reputation  among  teachers  for  the 
critical  care  displayed  by  him.  Pupils  here 
are  permitted  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
the  best  musicians  in  classical  chamber-concerts. 

V.  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
for  girls,  was  established  in  1865.  There  are 
generally  from  125  to  150  pupils  enrolled.  The 
musical  department  has  been,  since  1867,  under 
the  charge  of  Frederic  Louis  Ritter.  Eight  to 
ten  concerts  of  classic  music  are  given  yearly. 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York,  for  girls,  was 
incorporated  in  1868.    During  the  academic 
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year  1878-79,  tbe  classes  in  music  included  45 
pupils,  under  the  charge  of  Max  Piutti.  The 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  for 
both  sexes,  was  established  in  1871  ;  the  musiial 
department  was  formed  in  1877.  William 
Schultze  is  in  charge  of  this  department.  The 
pupils  numbered  127  in  1879,  about  five-sixths 
of  whom  were  girls.  The  Oegree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  is  conferred  on  deserving  graduates. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  a  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  The  College  was  established  in 
1834,  the  Conservatory  was  opened  in  1865. 
Fenelon  B.  Rice  is  its  musical  director.  The 
Conservatory  is  modelled,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
on  that  at  Leipzig.  The  average  number  of 
students  at  the  College  during  the  decade  1871- 
80,  has  been  120,  some  two-thirds  of  whom  have 
entered  the  Conservatory,  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  latter  being  boys. 

VI.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  not  possible  to 
name  all  of  the  reputable  institutions,  public  or 

Erivate,  in  the  United  States,  where  music  is  taught 
y  trained  and  competent  instructors.  Neither  has 
it  been  possible  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  ful- 
ness of  the  means  which,  in  each  instance  cited, 
are  at  the  command  of  students,  such  as  libraries, 
lectures  and  concerts.  In  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  treatises  and  scores  which  are  found  at 
each  of  the  institutions  named,  there  exist  seve- 
ral largo  and  carefully  made  up  libraries,  which, 
being  generally  of  a  public  or  gtum'-public  cha- 
racter, present  another  means  of  education.  At 
Boston  there  is  the  Public  Library,  open  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  city,  without  distinction,  in 
which  is  a  collection  of  rare  text-books  and 
scores.  The  library  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  is  al.«o  of  great  value.  At  the  li- 
brary of  Harvard  University,  and  at  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York,  collections  of  musical  litera- 
ture and  works  have  been  begun.  The  private 
library  of  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  of  New  York, 
noted  as  the  richest  in  the  Union  in  old  and 
rare  musical  works,  will  eventually  form  a  part 
of  the  Lenox  Library  of  that  city. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  United  States  should 
also  be  noted— *  Normal  Musical  Institutes,' 
held  in  the  summer,  at  sumo  seaside  or  mountain 
watering-place,  by  leading  professors,  fur  tbe 
purpose  of  giving  advanced  instruction  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching. 
Once  a  year,  also  in  tbe  summer,  there  is  held  at 
a  place  previously  agreed  upon,  a  meeting  of 
music  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  under 
the  name  '  Tbe  National  M  usic  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation,' whereat  matters  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession are  discussed,  and  lectures  delivered. 
From  this  has  sprung  (1884)  an  institution,  The 
American  College  of  Musicians,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  examine  musicians  who  desire  to  be- 
come teachers,  and  to  grant  graded  certificates  of 
ability.  Tbe  hope  of  the  projectors  is  that  by 
this  means  the  standard  of  capacity  among  music 
teachers  will  be  raised  and  maintained.  [K.HJ.] 

UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  British  Idea  re- 
quiring notice. 


I.  Cambridge.  The  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society  (C.U.M.S.)  was  founded  as  the 
'Peterhouse  Musical  Society,'  in  Peterhouse  (now 
modernised  into  'St.  Peter  s  College')  by  a  little 
body  of  amateurs  in  Michaelmas  Term  1 843.  The 
earliest  record  which  it  possesses  is  the  programme 
of  a  concert  given  at  the  Red  Lion  in  Petty  Cury 
on  Friday,  Dec.  8  :  — 

Pabt  L 

Rrtnphonjr  .   No.  I  Haydn. 

Glee  .  .  'YebreesM  softly  Wowing".  .  Moiart. 
Solo  Flute  Portuguese  air  with  Variations.  Nicholson. 
Song  .  .  'In  natire  worth'  (Creation.  .  Haydn. 
Overture    .  .  Maaauiello.      .      .      .  Auber. 

Pabt  II. 

Overture   .      .      .  Semiraruirie.    .  ,  BosMnt. 

liiilad  •  As  down  in  tbe  sunless  retreata'  .  Dikes. 
Walxer  .  Elisabethen.    .      .      .  Straus*. 

Song  .  '  Pra  poco  a  me.'  Donizetti. 

(Quadrille  .      .      .    Royal  Irish.    .      .      .  Jullien. 

In  its  early  days  the  Society  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  instrumental  music,  the 
few  glees  and  songs  introduced  being  of  secondary 
interest.  The  Peterhouse  Society  had  been  in 
existence  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  had  held 
eleven  '  Public  Performance  Meetings,'  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society.  The  first  concert  given 
by  the  newly -named  Society  was  held  on  May  1, 
1 844 ;  it  included  Haydn's  *  Surprise '  Symphony, 
and  '  Mr.  Dykes  of  St.  Catharines  College'  sang 
John  Parry's  *  Nice  young  man*  and  ^for  an  en- 
core) the  same  composer's '  Berlin  wool.'  The  Mr. 
Dykes  who  thus  distinguished  himBelf  was  after* 
wards  well  known  as  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes,  the 
composer  of  some  of  the  best  of  modern  hymn- 
tunes.  There  is  not  much  variation  in  the  pro- 
grammes during  the  early  years  of  the  Society's 
existence.  Two  or  three  overtures,  an  occasional 
symphony  or  PF.  trio,  with  songs  and  glees, 
formed  the  staple,  but  very  little  attention  was 
given  to  choral  works.  The  conductors  were 
usually  the  Presidents  of  the  Society.  In  1846 
Dr.  Walmisley's  name  frequently  appears,  as  in 
his  charming  trio  for  three  trebles,  'The  Mer- 
maids,' and  a  duet  concertante  for  piano  and  ol>oe. 
In  1850  the  Dublin  University  Musical  Society, 
having  passed  a  resolution  admitting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  C.U.M.S.  as  honorary  members,  the 
compliment  was  returned  in  a  similar  way,  and 
the  Cambridge  Society  subsequently  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
University  Musical  Societies,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  bodies  received  mutual  re- 
cognition. In  Dec.  1853  professional  conductors 
began  to  be  engaged.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  (Mr.  Amps)  turned  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  choral  works.  The  result  was  shown 
in  the  performance  of  a  short  selection  from  Men- 
delssohn's 'Elijah'  (on  March  15,  1853),  'An- 
tigone' music  (May  28,  1855),  and  'CEdipus' 
(May  26,  1857),  when  Dr.  Donaldson  read  his 
translation  of  the  play.  On  the  election  of 
Sterndale  Bennett  to  the  professorial  chair  of 
Music,  he  undertook  whenever  time  would  allow 
to  conduct  one  concert  a  year.  In  fulfilment  of 
this  promise,  on  Nov.  17,  1856,  he  conducted  a 
concert  and  played  his  own  Quintet  for  piano 
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ud  wind,  the  quartet  being  all  professional*. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  Society  made  steady 
progre*s,  the  most  notable  performances  being 
Mozart's  Requiem;  Bach's  Concerto  for  3  PF.s; 
Beethoven's  '  Ruins  of  Athens ; '  the  'Antigone ' 
again  :  a  selection  from  Gluck's  'Iphigenia  in  Au- 
tos'; Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  and  Choral  Fantasia ; 
and  a  concert  in  memory  of  Spohr  (Dec.  7, 1 859). 

In  i860  the  Society  gave  its  first  chamber  con- 
cert (Feb  31).  In  the  following  year  the  Society 
gave  a  performance  of  the  '  (Edipus'  in  the  Hall 
of  King's  College,  the  dialogue  being  read  by 
the  Public  Orator,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark.  At 
a  subsequent  performance  of  the  '  Antigone '  in 
the  Hall  of  Caius  College  (May  20,  1861)  the 
verses  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 
On  March  9,  1862.  the  name  of  Schumann  occurs 
for  the  first  time  to  the  beautiful  Andante  and 
Variations  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46).  In  the 
following  year  the  Society  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  England  the  same  composer's  Pianoforte 
Concerto  (op.  54),  played  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lunn. 
Other  achievements  worth  mentioning  were  the 
performance  in  1863  of  the  Finale  to  Act  I.  of 
'Tannhauser, '  of  Schumann's  Adagio  and  Allegro 
(op.  70)  for  PF.  and  horn,  his  Feat-overture  (op. 
ia&  first  time  in  England),  and  of  the  march 
and  chorus  from  '  Tannhauser.' 

The  concerts  of  the  next  nine  years  continued 
to  keep  up  the  previous  reputation  of  the  Society, 
and  many  Htandard  works  were  during  this  period 
added  to  the  repertory. 

In  1S70  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  (then  an 
undergraduate  at  Queen's)  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  a  concert  on  Nov.  30,  when  he  played 
a  Nachtsttick  of  Schumann1!*,  and  a  Waltz  of 
Heller's.  In  1873  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hopkins  as 
conductor,  and  one  of  his  first  Bteps  was  to  admit 
ladies  to  the  chorus  as  associates.  This  was 
effected  by  amnlg  1  matin?  the  C  U.M.S.  with  the 
Fitzwilliam  M  us  cal  Society,  a  body  which  had 
existed  since  iS,8.  The  first  concert  in  which 
the  newly-formed  chorus  to<>k  part  was  given 
on  May  27,  1S73,  when  Sterndale  Bennett  con- 
ducted '  The  May  Queen,'  and  the '  Tannhauser ' 
march  and  chorus  was  repeated.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Society  performed  Schumann's 
*  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  (June  3,  1874),  and  on 
May  2,  1875,  his  music  to  ■  Faust'  (Part  III) 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  custom  of 
engaging  an  orchestra,  consisting  mainly  of  Lon- 
don professionals,  now  began,  and  enabled  the 
C. U.M.S.  to  perform  larger  works  than  before. 
The  number  of  concerts  had  gradually  been 
diminished,  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the  chorus 
were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  important  com- 
positions. By  this  means  the  Society  has  acquired 
a  reputation  as  a  pioneer  amongst  English  musical 
societies,  and  within  the  last  few  years  has  pro- 
duced many  new  and  important  compositions, 
besides  reviving  works  which,  like  Handel's  'So- 
mele 1  and  '  Hercules,"  or  Purcell's  '  Yorkshire 
Feast  Song,'  had  fallen  into  undeserved  oblivion. 
A  glance  at  the  summary  of  compositions  per- 
formed, at  the  end  of  this  article,  will  show  the  good 
work  which  it  is  doing  for  music  in  England. 


In  1876  a  aeries  of  Wednesday  Popular  Con- 
certs was  started,  and  has  been  continued  without 
intermission  in  every  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Term 
to  the  present  time.  These  are  given  in  the 
small  room  of  the  Guildhall,  and  generally  consist 
of  one  or  two  instrumental  quartets  or  trios,  one 
instrumental  solo,  and  two  or  three  songs.  The 
performers  consist  of  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional instrumentalists.  More  important  chamber 
concerts  are  also  given  in  the  Lent  and  Easter 
Terms;  and  to  these,  Professor  Joachim— an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society — has  often  given 
his  services.  The  Society,  as  at  present  (Nov. 
1 884)  constituted,  consists  of  a  patron  (the  Duke 
of  Devonshire),  16  vice-patrons,  a  president  (the 
Rev.  A,  Austen  Leigh),  three  vice-presidents, 
secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  committee  of  eight 
members,  ladies'  committee  of  six  associates,  con-, 
ductor  (Dr.  C.  V.  Stanford),  280  performing,  130 
non-performing  members  and  associates,  and  20 
honorary  members.  The  subscription  is  lift,  a 
year,  or  ios.  a  term.  Besides  the  popular  con- 
certs once  a  week  in  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms, 
there  is  usually  a  choral  concert  every  Term,  and 
in  Lent  and  Easter  Terms  a  chamber  concert  of 
importance,  and  choral  and  instrumental  prac- 
tices once  a  week. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important 
works  produced  and  performed  by  the  C.U.M.S. 
Numerous  overtures  and  symphonies  and  much 


chamber  music,  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Bennett,  etc.,  have  been 
omitted  for  want  of  space.  The  works  marked 
with  an  asterisk  were  performed  by  the  Society 
for  the  firnt  time  in  England. 


M.nlc  to  Otrftptn: 
Bach.  C.  I*.  K.  Symphony.  No.  I.       XLI1.  liuilm  «  XV;    To  tho 
Bach.  J.  S.  Concerto  furSFlanot;       8ou»  of  Art": 
Concerto  fur  t  Hanoi ;  Suit*       Violin  Concerto  ; 
for  Orchestra.  R  minor;  'Mr       Muht :  Bl.  Taut, 
iplrttwai  ^heaitneM';  Vlu-  Morart.  Jupiter  Symphony  ;  Re- 
1 1  ■■  Concerto;  '  Now  (hall  the       qnletn:   M»««,   No.  1;  Km, 
|jram*;*llaJtlin<;eriachtnUa,|      No.  XII  ;  •Minuet*  for  2  Vlo- 
Beelhoren.     Hulm  of  Athen*  ;       llm  and  Vlo  uncelln. 

»«•  In  C;  Choral  Fftnta«la  ;  Palratrlna.  H.«lle  Chrlitui;  8e- 
Meereattllle  und  tluckllch*  lection.  Mlua  l'apar  Marcel II. 
Fahrt ;  Choral  Nympr.<>ny._    Tarry  c.  II.  II.   Scene*  frotu  I'ro- 

netheui  Unbound ;  .Sym- 
May  Queen  ;  The  Woman  of  ph,„)y  i„  y  yy,  Trlu  ln  g  ^ 
Samaria.  I'F.  Quartet  In  A  minor. 

Bmhrn*.  Requiem  :  Son«  of  Pe»-  rurretl.  Yi-rkihlre  Feail  I 
tiny:  •Symphony.  N<>  I;  Mr-  Humbert.  Lay  of  the  Bell, 
beilledi-r;  •  Rhapaodle.  op.  M ;  |  Schumann.   Anilanle  and  Vaj-to- 

t  viii.  op.  IS;  •I'K.  Concerto, 
op.  M;  Adan  o  and  Allegro, 
op.  70;  »Kr»t  Ourerture.  <  p. 
121;  1'ara.ll-e  and  the  Perl; 
•Fawn  d  art  III);  Tha  I'U- 
rrlniag-  i  f  the  lto*e. 


F.i  lit  dai  Hell  ;  i  oncerto.  VI. 
llo.  op.  77;  Tra«ic  Orarture 

up  HI, 

rheruhliit  •Marehfl  Rellileuae. 
Uarrett.  »The  Triumph  of  Lore 

•The  Shiinammlte. 
Oluck.  Selection  from  Iphlgvnla 

In  Aulla. 
Goeti.    •*>nal»   for   Tlano  (4 

bandi i ;  Nenla  \  »PF. 

4  handa. 


»lah;O.I«  on  St.  Cecilia'*  nay; 
Dnttlti|en  To  Oeum;  Selection 
from  Sam  ton  :   Funeral  An- 
trim ;  Coronation  Do. ;  Selro-  strftall 
tlon  from  A  launder**  Fi-ait  ;  S'rwart 


rVlfctlun  from 
Calvary  Hod  Th"U  art  treat." 
Stan'oid  •  Pianoforte  Cuncerto ; 
•Trio  FlanoandStrliuri.  •Ke- 
•nrrectloii  Hymn;  aSonata, 
riauo  and  Vlulln;  •I'talni 
llrl  ;  *Rleclac  Symphouy ; 
•  Awake,  my  heart.' 

Fe>l  »al  Anthem. 
K.cho  and  the  Loyera. 


Ada  and  (ialaiea ;  Semele 


Itrael  In  E«ypt ; 
Concerto  (>  minor, 
nardn.  Man  No.  I. 
Joachim.     •Eleciac  Orertare 
Theme  and  Variation!  for  Vio- 
lin and  Orrheatra. 
Kiel.  •Requiem. 
Leo.  alHilt  fKtmlnua. 
MeodrUiohn.  Salart Ion  from  Ell 
J  ah ;    Mule    to    Anllgona  ; 


Volkmann.  >4iere]>ade  for  String*. 

op. 

Wagrxr  rinale.  Act  I  of  Tann- 
hauier  Marcii  and  Chorui. 
Do.;  Kal«'i-M»rvh  ; 
to  Or  MrUierilrujer; 
frled-ldOl. 
Walml.ley.    .Trio.  Th* 

•  l>uel- Concert  auta. 


[W.B3.] 
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II.  Ozfokd. — At  the  close  nf  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Oxford  concert* 
were  probably  superior  to  any  in  England  outride 
London.  A  performance  whs  given  once  a  week 
in  Term-time,  and  the  programmes  in  the  Bod- 
leian show  that  at  least  one  symphony  or  concerto 
was  played  at  each.  But  the  old  Oxford  Musical 
Society  disappeared,  and  the  societies  now  existing 
Are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  There  has  been 
no  Choral  Society  on  a  large  scale  confined  to 
members  of  the  University  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  *  Mannergesangvereiu  *  some  seven 
years  ago ;  but  there  are  two  important  societies 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  University, 
the  Oxford  Choral  Society  and  the  Oxford  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  The  former  was  founded  in 
1819,  but  in  its  present  shape  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1869,  when  the  late  Mr.  Allchin,  Mus.  B„ 
St.  John's,  became  conductor,  a  post  which  he 
held  till  the  end  of  1881.  Under  his  direction 
the  Society  became  exceedingly  pros|>erous,  and 
the  following  works,  besides  the  usual  reprrioirt 
of  Choral  Societies,  were  performed : — '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  the  '  Information  Symphony,'  Schu- 
mann's *  Pilgrimage  of  the  Ro-e,'  and  Wagner's 

*  Siegfried-Idyll.'  The  following  English  com- 
positions were  performed  by  it  in  Oxford  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  brought  out : — Burnett's 
'Ancient  Mariner.'  Macfarren's  'St.  John  the 
Baptist'  and  ' Joseph,'  Stainer's  'Daughter  of 
Jairus,"  and  Sullivan's  « Martyr  of  Antioch.' 
Mr.  Allchin  was  succeeded  as  conductor  by  Mr. 
Walter  Parratt,  Mus.  B.,  organist  of  Magdalen, 
and  on  his  departure  from  Oxford  in  1882,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Mus.  B.,  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  assumed  the  baton.  Amongst  tbe  moat 
notable  works  given  under  their  direction  may 
be  mentioned  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony, 
Gounod's '  Redemption,'  and  Parry's '  Prometheus 
Unbound.'  The  president  of  the  Society  is  Dr. 
Stainer,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  1865.  He,  however,  con- 
ducted only  one  concert,  and  in  October  1866 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  organint  of  New  College, 
Mus.  B.  (1873),  and  organist  of  the  University 
(1872).  accepted  the  post  of  conductor,  which  he 
has  held  ever  since.  The  compositions  performed 
under  his  direction  include  the  following : — Bach's 
'God's  time  is  the  best,'  Beethoven's  Eb  Con- 
certo and  Choral  Fantasia,  Cherubim's  Requiem 
in  C  minor,  Schubert's  '  Song  of  Miriam,'  Spohr' s 

•  Fall  of  Babylon,'  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  Bennett's  '  Woman  of  Samaria,'  Benedict's 
'  St.  Peter,'  and  Ouaeley's  '  Hagar.' 

The  attempt  to  establish  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Oxford  has  so  far  proved  a  failure,  but  the 
Orchestral  Association,  which  meets  weekly  under 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd's  direction,  boasts  about  fifty 
members,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Chamber  music  owns  two  strictly  academic 
a-sociations.  The  older  of  these,  the  University 
Musical  Club,  originated  in  the  gatherings  of 
some  musical  friends  in  the  rooms  of  the  present 
Choragus  of  the  University,  Dr.  Hubert  Parry, 
during  his  undergraduate  days.  After  him,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Lloyd,  then  a  Scholar  of  what  is  now 
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Hertford  College,  took  up  the  meetings,  and  in 
1871  they  developed  into  a  public  institution. 
The  number  of  members  rose  rapidly,  reaching 
as  hi^'h  as  138  in  1880.  In  the  following  year 
the  Club,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Harvey,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen,  celebrated 
its  tenth  year  by  a  great  reunion  of  past  and 
present  members.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
tendency  of  the  Club  has  been  to  give  good  per- 
formances of  chamber  music  by  professional  players, 
and  it  occurred  to  some,  including  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  esta- 
blish an  association  for  the  development  of  ama- 
teur playing.  The  scheme  was  floated  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  and  the  'University  Musical 
Union  '  met  with  a  success  far  exceeding  its  pro- 
moters* hopes.  Over  a  hundred  members  were 
speedily  enrolled,  and  regular  professional  instruc- 
tion in  quartet- playing,  etc.,  has  been  provided 
every  week,  so  that  any  amateur  player  who  will 
work  may,  during  residence,  make  Idmself  conver- 
sant with  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music. 

No  account  of  University  music  in  Oxford  can 
be  considered  complete  without  some  notice  of  the 
College  concerts.  The  first  college  that  ventured 
on  the  experiment  of  replacing  a  miscellaneous 
programme  of  part-songs,  etc.,  with  a  complete 
cantata  was  Queen's.  In  1873  Bennett's  'May 
Queen'  was  given  in  the  College  Hall,  with  a 
band,  and  since  then  the  following  works  have 
been  performed  with  orchestra :— Barnetts  '  An- 
cient Mariner,"  Bennett's  'Ajax'  music;  Mac- 
farren's  'May  Day,'  and  'Outward  Bound,'  Gade's 
'  Crusaders,'  Mendelssohn's  '  Walpurgis  Nacht,' 
Handel's  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  Gadsby's  '  Lord  of 
the  Isles,'  Schumann's  'Luck  of  Kdenhall,'  Alice 
Mary  Smith's  'Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind,' 
and  '  Song  of  the  Little  Baltung.'  Haydn's  Sur- 
prise Symphony,  Mozart's  Ek>  Symphony,  and 
Bennett'B  F  minor  Concerto.  For  its  18S5  con- 
cert the  Society  has  commissioned  its  conductor. 
Dr.  lliffe,  organist  of  St.  John's  College,  to  com- 
pose a  new  work,  which  will  be  called  '  Lara.' 
For  some  years  Queen's  College  stood  alone  in 
the  high  standard  of  its  programmes,  but  of  late 
its  example  has  been  extensively  followed,  and 
the  following  complete  works  were  given  in  the 
Summer  Term  of 1S84.  Gade's  'Comala'  at  Wor- 
cester, and  his  'Psyche'  (with  small  band)  at 
Keble ;  Barnett's '  A ncient  Mariner'  at  New,  and 
his  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri'  (with  band)  at  Mer- 
ton;  and  Macfarrena  'May  Day'  at  Exeter. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  in  Oxford  every  year  four 
concerts  of  the  highest  class,  two  given  by  the 
Philharmonic,  and  two  by  the  Choral ;  we  have 
two  concerts  of  chamber  music  every  week  in 
each  Term ;  any  instrumental  player  has  a  weekly 
chance  of  practising  both  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  and  at  least  six  colleges  may  be  depended 
on  to  perform  a  cantata  of  considerable  dimensions 
every  year.  Tbe  following  works  will  be  heard 
in  Oxford  with  orchestra  during  the  early  part  of 
1885: — Beethoven's  '  Mount  of  Olives,'  Stainer's 
•St.  Mary  Magdalen.'  Mosart's'  Twelfth  Mass '(so 
called),  Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm  and  Refer* 
mation  Symphony,  Spohr 's  « Christian's  Prayer, 
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Lloyd's  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  Handel's  *  Alex- 
ander's Feast '  and  '  Aci»  and  Galatea,'  Goring 
Thomas's  'Sun  Worshippers,'  Mackenzie's  'Bride.' 
Gade's  '  Erl  King's  Daughter,'  and  IliftVa '  Lara.' 
There  will  also  be  performances  of  three  other 
works,  but  the  .ktaiLj  are  not  yet  (Nov.  1*84) 
settled.  [J.H.M.] 
III.  Edihbi'BOH. — The  germ  of  the  first  stu- 
dents' musical  society  established  in  Scotland  is 
traceable  to  a  '  University  Amateur  Concert'  of 
February  1867,  'given  by  the  Committee  of  Edin- 
burgh University  Athletic  Club,  the  performers 
consisting  of  members  of  the  University,  assisted 
by  the  Professor  of  Music,  by  amateurs  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  and  by  members  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia Instrumental  Society.'  The  following  winter 
the  Association  was  organised,  and  in  1868. 
1 869,  and  1870  concerts  were  held.  An  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  members  deficient  in  previous  training, 
the  society  was  recognised  as  a  University  insti- 
tution by  an  annual  grant  of  £10  from  the 
Senatus.    But  its  numerical  strength  was  weak, 
and  at  a  committee  meeting  in  Nov.  1870  it  was 
resolved  1  to  let  the  society,  so  far  as  active  work 
was  concerned,  fall  into  abeyance  for  the  session 
of  1870-71,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  the  work  from  want  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  students.'    In  the  winter  of  1871 
the  present  Professor  of  Music,  warmly  supported 
by  some  of  his  colleagues,  was  able  to  get  the 
matter  more  under  his  control,  and  he  was  elected 
president  and  honorary  conductor.  Amongst 
reforms  introduced  were  the  use  of  his  class- 
room and  of  a  pianoforte  for  the  practising*,  and 
the  drawing  up  and  printing  of  n  code  of  rules 
and  list  of  office-bearers.    The  latter  consists  of 
a  president,  vice-presidents,  including  the  prin- 
cipal and  some  half  dozen  professors,  honorary 
vice-presidents,  a  committee  of  some  ten  stu- 
dents, with  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  with  choirmaster.   Subsequently  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
president  that  His  Royal  Highness  should  be- 
come patron. — The  main  object  of  the  Society,  as 
stated  in  the  rules,  'is  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  amongst  students  of  the  practical 
study  of  choral  music'  After  the  reorganisation 
of  1 87 1  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the 
matter,  and  the  annual  concert  of  187a  evinced 
marked  advance  and  higher  aim.    Besides  a 
stronger  chorus,  a  very  fair  orchestra  of  pro- 
fessors and  amateurs,  with  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
as  leader,  played  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony, 
some  overtures,  and  the  accompaniments;  and 
the  president  and  conductor  was  presented  by 
bis  society  with  a  silver-mounted  bdton.  Recent 
years  have  brought  increased  success,  both  as  to 
annual  concerts  and  as  to  numbers,  which  in 
five  years  rose  from  64  to  236,  the  average 
number  being  some  200    The  twelve  concerts 
annually  given  since  1872  have  been  very  popu- 
lar, and  on  the  whole  well  supported.  Although 
the  annuxl  subscription  is  only  5s.,  and  expenses 
are  considerable,  in  1883  the  balance  in  hand 
was  about  £200,  enabling  the  society  not  only  to 


present  to  the  Senatus  a  portrait  of  the  presi- 
dent, but  also  to  subscribe  £50  towards  the 
expenses  of  an  extra  concert  given  during  the 
tercentenary  of  the  University  in  1884,  and  a 
large  collection  of  music  for  men's  voices,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  specially  scored,  for 
much  of  it  has  been  acquired  out  of  the  yearly 
balances  in  hand.  A  gratifying  outcome  of  this 
new  feature  in  Scottish  student-life  is  that  each 
of  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Edinburgh — Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  Glasgow,  each  possessing  a  musical 
society  giving  a  very  creditable  annual  concert. 
The  formation  of  such  a  student-chorus,  East 
and  West,  North  and  Sooth,  cannot  fail  to  raise 
choral  taste  amongst  the  most  educated  portion 
of  the  male  population  of  Scotland,  ami  to  afford, 
as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  m<>»t  enjoyable  arti.-tic  recreation. 
And  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  value  of 
University  musical  societies  is  that  their  associa- 
tions tend  through  life  to  foster  and' cement  stu- 
dents' regard  for  their  'Alma  Mater.'  [H.S.O.] 

IV.  Dublin.— The  University  of  Dublin  Choral 
Society,  like  many  other  similar  Societies,  origin- 
ated with  a  few  lovers  of  music  among  the  students 
of  the  College,  who  met  weekly  in  the  chambers 
of  one  of  their  number 1  for  the  practice  of  part- 
singing.  They  then  obtained  permission  to  meet 
in  the  evening  in  the  College  Dining  Hall,  where 
an  audience  of  their  friends  was  occasionally 
assembled.  These  proceedings  excited  consider- 
able interest,  and  in  November  1 837  the  Society 
was  formally  founded  as  the  '  University  Choral 
Society,'  a  title  to  which  the  words  '  of  Dublin ' 
were  afterwards  added,  when  the  rights  of  mem- 
bership were  extended  to  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.    [See  Trinity  College,  Dublin.] 

In  1837  the  amount  of  printed  music  available 
for  the  use  of  a  vocal  association  was  small.  The 
cheap  editions  of  Oratorios,  Masses,  and  Cantatas 
were  not  commenced  until  nine  years  later,  and 
it  was  not  until  1842  that  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Hullab's  Part  Music  supplied  choral  socie- 
ties with  compositions  by  the  best  masters. 
The  Society  therefore  for  some  time  confined  its 
studies  to  some  of  Handel's  best-known  works, 
such  as  'Messiah,'  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  'Judas 
Maccabaaus,'  '  Jephthah,'  '  Samson,'  '  Acis  and 
Galatea,'  and  '  Alexanders  F«>ast,'  Haydn's 
'Creation'  and  '  Seasons,'  Romberg's  'Lay  of  the 
Bell,'  and  the  mu*ic  to  '  Macbeth  *  and  the 
'Tempest.'  In  1845,  however,  an  important 
advance  was  made  by  the  performance,  on  May  2  3, 
of  Mendelssohn's  music  to  '  Antigone,'  which 
had  been  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
the  preceding  January,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  Society  has  been  remarkable  for  bring- 
ing before  its  members  and  friends  every  work 
of  merit  within  its  powers  of  performance. 

The  following  list  shows  the  larger  works 
(many  of  them  frequently  repeated)  which,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  have  been 
performed  at  the  Society's  concerts  :— 

I  Kf.  H«rcul«  H.  U.  Mm  DuaueU. 
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Bach,  raulon 

utflcat. 


Beethoven.   Man*  In  0 ;  Mount  of 

Ollre*;  Kulmor  Athrtu. 
Stephen, 
rarlulml.  Jonah. 


Macfarreii.  The  Sleeper  Awak- 

surd  ;  John  the  BaptlM. 
Wen<1el«#ohn.    9t.  Taul ;  Lauda 
Won  ;  AthalU :  Chrlntu* :  The 
Pint  Welpur*l»-.NI«ht;  Lore- 
lej. 

Monk.   The  fUrd. 


Cotti.  Ell. 

Cowen.  The  Tonalr.  Smart.  The  Bride  of  Dankerroo. 

(Jade.  The  Kr1-Klr<r'«  Dauthter :  Spuhr.  Last  Judgment .  TulmiM. 

Spring's    Menace;    l'»jche:  Stewart.  A  Winter  M«ht't  Wake ; 

The  Cruaader*.  I      The  Ere  of  9t  John  (bulb. 

Cad*!.?.  The  Lord  of  the  lile*:       written  for  the  Society). 

Alice  Brand.  Sullivan.  Mattrr  of  Aml«h  ;  Te 

flollmtrk.  The  Heir  of  Llnne.  Ileum  ;  On  S  hunt  and  era. 

Uandel.    Paul :  Jixhua  ;  K«ther  ■  Van  Bree.   St,  »>cllta  »  Paj. 

Theodora;  The  Dettlugeii  Te  Verdi.  Requiem  Ma**. 

Iteum.  Weber.  Jubilee  Cantata ;  Music 

Iltller.   Lorelei.  I      In  frecluaa ;  Llebe  uud  Natur. 

Several  large  selections  from  operas  containing 
a  choral  element  have  been  given,  as  Mozart's 
'  Idomeneo,'  •  Zauhcrflote,'  and  'Don  Giovanni  '; 
Weber's  '  Der  FreischuLz  '  and  'Oberon,'  etc. 

For  many  years  the  old-fashioned  regulations 
compelled  the  Society  to  employ  only  the  chor- 
isters of  the  Cathedral  for  the  treble  parts  in 
the  chorus,  and  on  occasions  where  beys'  voices 
were  inadequate,  to  give  its  concerts  outside  the 
college  walls;  but  in  1870  permission  was  granted 
to  admit  ladies  as  associates,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  taken  part  in  the  concerts  of 
the  Society. 

About  the  year  1839  the  Church  Music  Society, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  Rainbaut  was  conductor,  was 
founded  in  Trinity  College.  It  appears  to  have 
restricted  itself  to  the  practice  of  psalmody,  and 
to  have  had  but  a  brief  existence.  [G.A.C.] 

UPHAM,  J.  Baxter,  M.D.,  a  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton, U.S.A.,  where  he  has  for  long  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
city.  He  was  for  nearly  thirty  consecutive 
years  (1855-1884)  president  of  the  Music  Hall 
Association,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
personal  exertions  that  the  great  organ,  built  by 
Walcker  of  Ludwigsburg,  was  procured  for  the 
hall.  Before  concluding  the  contract  for  the 
organ,  Dr.  Uphara  consulted  the  roost  notable 
builders  in  Europe,  as  well  as  with  organists  and 
scientific  authorities,  and  personally  inspected 
the  mast  famous  organs  in  the  Old  World,  with 
the  view  of  securing  an  instrument  that  should 
be  in  all  respects  a  masterpiece.1  For  10  years 
(i860  to  1870)  Dr.  Upham  was  president  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  it  fell  to  him 
to  prepare  and  deliver  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  society  at  its  bicentenary  festival  in  May, 
1865.  For  15  yeara  11857-1872)  he  officiated 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  through  his 
active  supervision  the  system  of  music- training 
in  Boston  acquired  much  of  its  thoroughness. 
[See  United  States.]  [F.H.J. ] 

UPRIGHT  GRAND  PIANO.  A  transpo- 
sition  of  the  ordinary  long  xrand  piano  to  a 
vertical  position,  so  that  it  might  stand  against 
a  wall.  The  upright  piano  was  derived  from  the 
upright  harpsichord,  and  like  it,  its  introduction 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  horizontal 

I  The  organ  was  aold  and  taken  down  In  the  rammer  of  1W4.  and 
•tored  awattlnc  the  erection  of  a  new  concert  hall,  for  which  It  waj 
boucht. 


URHAN. 

Instrument.  The  upright  harpsichord  (Fr.  Clare- 
cin  Vertical)  is  figured  in  Virdung's  *  Musica 
getutscht,'  etc.,  A.D.  151 1, as  the  •  Claviciterium,' 
but,  like  all  Virdung's  woodcuts  of  keyboard 
instruments,  is  reversed,  the  treble  being  at  the 
wrong  end.  He  does  not  figure  or  describe  the 
A  rpichordium,  but  we  know  that  the  long  horizon- 
tal instrument  was  in  use  at  that  time,  and  con- 
structive features  are  in  favour  of  its  priority. 
Upright  harpsichords  are  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  One  decorated  with  paintings  was  shown 
in  the  special  Loan  Exhibition  of  ancient  Musical 
Instruments  at  South  Kensington  in  187  J,  con- 
tributed by  M.  Laconi  of  Paris.  Another,  in 
a  fine  Renaissance  outer  case,  was  seen  in  1883 
at  Christie's,  on  tho  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  sale.  The  museums  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  Brussels,  and  of  Signor  Kraus.  Florence, 
contain  specimens.  There  is  also  an  upright 
grand  piano  at  Brussels,  the  oldest  yet  met  with. 
It  was  made  by  Frederici  of  Gera,  in  Saxony,  in 
1745.  This  was  the  very  time  when  Silbermann 
was  successfully  reproducing  the  Florentine  Cris- 
tofori's  pianofortes  at  Dresden,  which  were  hori- 
zontal grand  pianos.  [See  Pianoforte;  Cris- 
tof'iri  ;  and  Silbermann.")  Frederici,  however, 
made  no  use  of  Cristofori's  action.  Neither  did 
he  avail  himself  of  a  model  of  Schroeter's,  said 
to  be  at  that  time  known  in  Saxony.  M.  Victor 
Mahillon,  who  discovered  the  Frederici  instru- 
ment and  transferred  it  to  the  Museum  he  so 
ably  directs,  derives  the  action  from  the  Ger- 
man striking  clocks,  and  with  good  reasons. 
Frederici  is  also  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  square  piano,  an  adaptation  of  the  clavichord. 

The  earliest  mention  of  an  upright  grand  piano 
in  Messrs.  Broadwoods'  books  occurs  in  1789, 
when  one  *  in  a  cabinett  case '  was  sold.  It  was, 
however,  by  another  maker.  The  first  upright 
grand  piano  made  and  sent  out  by  this  firm  was 
to  the  same  customer,  in  1 799.  Some  years  be- 
fore, in  1795,  William  Stodart  had  patented  an 
upright  grand  pianoforte  with  a  new  mechanism, 
in  the  form  of  a  bookcase.  He  gained  a  con- 
Biderable  reputation  by,  and  sale  for,  this  in- 
strument. Hawkins's  invention  in  1800  of  the 
modern  upright  piano  descending  to  the  floor, 
carried  on,  modified,  and  improved  by  Southwell, 
Wornuin,  the  Broadwoods  ami  others,  in  a  few 
years  superseded  the  cumbrous  vertical  grand 
piano.  [A.J.H.] 

URBANI.    [See  Valentini.] 

URHAN,  Chretien,  born  Feb.  16,  1790,  at 
Montjoie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  the  eon  of 
a  violinist  He  early  showed  great  taste  for 
music,  and  while  still  untaught  began  to  compose 
for  his  two  favourite  instruments,  the  violin  and 
piano.  The  Empress  Josephine  happening  to  hear 
him  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  so  struck  with  his 
precocious  talent  that  she  brought  him  to  Paris, 
and  specially  recommended  him  to  Lesueur. 
The  composer  of  '  Lees  Bardes '  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  both  with  the  public 
and  the  Court,  and  his  countenance  was  of  as 
much  service  to  Urban  as  his  lessons  in  compo- 
sition.    Urhan  entered  the  orchestra  of  the 
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Opera  in  1816,  was  promoted  first  to  a  place 
among  the  first  violins,  and  finally,  on  Baillot's 
retirement  ( 1 83 1 ),  to  that  of  first  violin-solo.  A s 
a  concert-pl.-i yer  he  made  his  mark  as  one  of  the 
foremost  violinists  of  the  day  with  Mayseder's 
brilliant  compositions,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  in  Paris.  He  was  frequently  heard  at 
the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  originators,  and  where  his  perform- 
ances on  the  viola  and  the  viol  d'amour  excited 
great  attention.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  memorable  evenings  for  chamber- 
music  founded  by  Bail  lot,  and  of  F&is's  Concerts 
historiques.  Urhan  had  studied  all  instruments 
played  with  the  bow,  and  could  play  the  violin 
with  four  strings,  the  five-  and  four-stringed  viola, 
and  the  viol  d'amour,  in  each  case  preserving  the 
characteristic  quality  of  tone.  He  had  a  par- 
ticnlar  method  of  tuning,  by  which  he  produced 
varied  and  striking  effects  of  tone.  Charmed  with 
his  talent  and  originality,  and  anxious  to  turn 
to  account  his  power  of  bowing  and  knowledge 
of  effect,  Meyerbeer  wrote  for  him  the  famous 
viol  d'amour  solo  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
tenor  air  in  the  iBt  act  of  the  '  Huguenots.' 

Short  in  stature,  and  with  no  personal  attrac- 
tions, Urhan  dressed  like  a  clergyman,  and  was 
looked  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  an  eccen- 
tric ;  but  his  religion  was  untainted  by  bigotry, 
and  he  was  kind  and  charitable.  He  pushed  his 
asceticism  so  far  as  to  take  but  one  meal  a  day, 
often  of  bread  and  radishes;  and  during  the 
30  years  he  sat  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera, 
either  from  religious  scruples,  or  fear  of  being 
shocked  at  the  attitudes  of  the  ballerine,  he 
never  once  glanced  at  the  stage.  As  a  com- 
poser he  aimed  at  combining  new  forms  with 
simplicity  of  idea*.  He  left  a  string  quartets; 
a  quintets  for  3  violas,  cello,  double-bass,  anil 
drums  ad  lib.  ■  PF.  pieces  for  a  and  4  hands ; 
and  melodies  for  1  and  a  voices,  including  a 
romance  on  two  notes  only,  all  published  by 
Richault,  and  now  almost  unprocurable.  Urhan 
styled  all  his  music  '  romantic.'  He  died  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness  at  Belleville  (Paris), 
Nov.  a,  1845.  Urhan  was  godfather  to  Jules 
Stockhausen  the  singer.  [G.C.] 

URIO,  Fbancehco  Antonio,  a  Milanese 
composer  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The 
title  of  his  first1  published  work,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Li  ceo  Musicale 
of  Bologna,  ia  as  follows  :— 

Motetti  di  Concerto  s  duo,  trc  e  qnattro  voci,  con  rio- 
lini.  e  sensa.  Opera  prima.  Composti  e  Dedicati  all' 
£mlnentis*itno  e  Kaverendiasiroo  Prencipe  11  xignor  Car- 
dinal* Pietro  Ottobonl  ...  da  Francesc*  Antonio  Urio  da 
Milano  Minore  Conventual?,  Maestro  di  Cuppplla  nell' 
Inaigne  Basilica  do'  Santi  Dodici  Apostoli  dt  Koma.  In 
Roma  kocxc  nalla  Stamperia  di  Uio.  Oiacomo  Komurek, 
Boemo,  etc. 

Between  this  date  and  that  of  his  second  work 
— also  contained  in  the  some  Library— he  had 
migrated  from  Rome  to  Venice,  and  was  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  the  Frari. 

■  I  am  Indebted  far  this  I 
the  Caeallere  futeltanl,  (. 
Uahaolu.  a*  Bolucna. 
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Salmi  coiicprtatl  a'  tre  voci  eon  Violin!  a  beneplacito 
del  Padre  Francesco  Antonio  Urio  Maestro  di  Cappella 
nella  Chieaa  dei  Fran  di  Venetia.  Opera  Second  a  dodi- 
eala  all'  Kcoellenza  del  thrnor  Don  Kilippo  Antonio 
Spinola  Colonnt  Duca  del  Testo.  Oentilbuomo  della 
Camera  di  8.  M.  Cattolica.  enoGenerale  della  Cavalleria 
nello  statodl  Milano.  e  Castellano  del  Castel  Nuoto  di 
Napoli,  etc.  In  Bologna  per  Martino  Silvani  1097,  etc. 

M.  Arthur  Pougin,  in  his  Supplement  to  Fe*tia'a 
Bio^raphie,  states  that  Urio  wrote  a  Cantata  di 
camera  (1696),  and  two  oratorios,  'Sansone' 
(1701)  and  '  Maddalena  convertita'  (1706)  for 
Ferdinand  de'  Medicis,  Prince  of  Tuscany  ;  but 
neither  the  authority  for  the  statement  nor  the 
place  where  the  works  are  to  be  found  can  now 
be  ascertained.  A  'Tantum  ergo'  for  soprano 
solo  and  figured  bass  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  No.  1744. 
Urio's  most  important  known  work,  however,  is 
a  Te  Deum  for  voices  and  orchestra,  which  owes 
ite  interest  to  us,  not  only  for  its  own  merits, 
which  are  considerable,  but  because  Handel  used 
it  largely,1  taking,  as  his  custom  was,  themes 
and  passages  from  it,  principally  for  hia  Det- 
tingen  Te  Deum  ( 1  o  numbers),  and  also  for  '  Saul ' 
(6  numbers),  'Israel  in  Egypt*  (I  ditto), 
'L'Allogro'  (1  ditto). 

Of  this  work  three  MSS.  ore  known  to  be 
in  existence  (1)  In  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  which  is  inscribed  'John 
Stafford  Smith,  a.d.  1780.  Te  Deum  by  Urio 
— a  Jesuit  of  Bologna.  Apud  168a.'  Over  the 
Score:  '  Te  Deum.  Urio.  Con  due  Trombe, 
due  Oboe,  Violini  &  due  Viole  obligati  k  Fagotto 
a  5  Voci,'  (2)  In  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MSS.  31,478),  'Te  Deum  Laudamus  con  due 
Trombe,  due  Oboe  et  Violini.  et  due»  Viole  obli- 
gati.  Del  Padre  Franco  Uria  («'<?)  Bolognese.' 
This  title  is  followed  by  a  note  in  ink,  appa- 
rently in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bever, 
Fellow  of  All  SouIb,  Oxford,  and  a  collector  of 
music  in  the  last  century ; 

This  cartons  score  was  transcribed  from  an  Italian 

Copy  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howard,  Mas.  D., 
oruanist  of  St.  Bride  *  and  St.  Clement's  Danes.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Handel,  who  baa  borrowed  from 
hence  aeTeral  Verses  in  the  Dettingen  To  Deum,  as  well 
an  nome  other  passages  111  the  Oratorio  of  Saul.   T.  B. 

This  copy  was  written  by  John  Anderson,  a  Chorister 
Of  St.  Fau ft  1>81.    Fri.  1/  tk.  Od. 

Above  this  in  pencil,  in  another  hand : 

In  the  eoiMr  purchased  by  J.  W.  Calloott  at  the  sale 
Of  Warren  Home,  the  date  is  put  at  1001. « 

(3)  The  copy  just  mentioned  as  having  been  sold 
at  Warren  Home's  sale  came  into  the  possession 
of  M.  Schoelcher  (a«  stated  in  a  note  by  Joseph 
Warren  on  the  fly-leaf  of  No.  a),  and  is  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  It  is 
an  oblong  quarto,  with  no  title-page,  but  bearing 
above  the  top  line  of  the  score  on  page  I,  'Te 
Deum,  Urio.  1660 '  The  following  notes  are 
written  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the  volume.* 

I  Pint  publicly  mentioned  by  Crotch  In  bU  Lectures  (lea  tb«  lbt. 
p.  122  nolej.  and  Hum  l.y  V.  N..v*!lu  (Preface  to  Purcell.  p.  9). 

■    .core  Iteelf  ihn*  are  siren  as  •  Vtoletta'  (Id  alto  clef)  and 


'Vloleita  i«iior»  '  (In  imorcleO. 

<  store  accurmti-ly  1  rux>- 

>  1  owe  theae  not**  to  the  klndrett  of 
keeper  of  the  Xusse  of  the  Uoiuerratolra. 
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:T:  Warren  Hi 


a.n.& 


N.B.— Mr.  Handel  was  much  indebted  to  thii  author, 
at  plainly  appears  by  his  Drttingen  Te  I)#ura,  likewise  a 
Duett  in  Julius  C«M*r,  and  a  incitement  In  Saul  for 

J.  W.  Callcott,  May  W, 

Vincent  Norello.   May  day,  1K99. 
69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square. 


There  was  another  copy  of  this  extremely  rare  and 
curious  Composition  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Bartleman, 
at  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Oreatorex.  At 
the  sale  of  the  musical  Library  of  Mr.  Greutorex  the 
MS.  wan  bonght  by  Charles  Hatchett,  En.,  0  Belle  Vne 
House,  Chelsea,  in  whoso  possession  it  still  remains. 

V.  Novel  lo,  1KB. 

This  copy  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  Stokes  on 
the.  death  of  my  beloved  friend  CharliM  Stokes  in  Ai'ril 

IKS).  V.N. 

from  Urio's  Te 


Saul. 

do. 

Israel  in  Fgypt. 
Te  Denm. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Saul, 
do. 
Te  Denm. 
do. 
<nnl. 

Te  Deum. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


All 


[Page  2.1  Handel  has 
Deum  as  they  arise : 

Welcome,  mighty  King 
The  Youth  insplr'd 
The  Lord  is  a  man  or  war 
All  the  Earth 
To  Thee  Cherubin 
Also  the  Holy  Ghost 
To  Thee  all  angels 
Our  fainting  courage 
Battle  Symphony 
Thon  didst  open 
Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand 
O  fatal  consequence  of  rage 
O  Lord,  in  Thee 
"We  praise  Thee 
A  nd  we  worship 
Day  by  Day 
Sweet  bird 

Retrieve  the  Hebrew  name 

I  believe  that  thii  curions  list  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Bartleman. ■ 

The  'Italian  copy,'  which  was  first  Handel's 
and  then  Dr.  Howard's,  if  not  that  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  (which  is  certainly  in  an  Italian 
hand;,  has  vanished  for  the  present. 

The  Te  Denm  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Chrysander  (from  what  original  the  writer  does 
not  know),  as  No.  5  of  his  'Denkmaler'  of 
Handel  (Bergedorf,  1871).  It  has  been  exam- 
ined chiefly  in  its  connexion  with  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum  by  Mr.  E.  Prout,  in  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record  for  Nov.  1871,  and  we  recom- 
mend every  student  to  read  the  very  interesting 
analysis  there  given.  [G.] 

URQUHART,  Thohab,  an  early  London 
violin-maker,  who  worked  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  dates  on  his  violins  are  chiefly  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  The  model  superficially 
resembles  Gaspar  di  Salo;  it  is  high,  straight, 
and  flat  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  has  a 
rigid  and  antique  appearance.  Thecorners  have 
bat  little  prominence.  The  soundholes  are  '  set 
straight,'  and  terminate  boldly  in  circles,  the 
inner  members  being  so  far  carried  on  and  in- 
troverted that  the  straight  cut  in  each  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  fiddle.  This  is  Urquhart's 
distinctive  characteristic.  The  purfling  is  narrow, 
coarse,  and  placed  very  near  the  edge.  The 
violins  are  found  of  two  sizes ;  those  of  the  larger 
size  would  be  very  useful  chamber  instruments 
but  for  the  height  of  the  model,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  unmanageable.   The  varnish,  of 

1  ™4n0t'  tJ1"*"  i°     ,n  WTOf'  **  p*r"em*°'*  °°P7  *»  spoken  of 
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excellent  quality  ('  eoual  to  that  on  many  Italian 
instruments,'  says  Mr.  Hart),  is  sometimes  yel- 
lowish brown,  sometimes  red.  [E.J.P.] 
USE.  A  term  traditionally  applied  to  the 
usage  of  particular  Dioceses,  with  regard  to  varia- 
tions of  detail  in  certain  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies 
sung  in  the  Service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
more  especially  in  those  of  the  Psalm -Tones. 
'  Heretofore,'  says  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  *  there  hath  been  great  diver- 
sity in  saying  and  Bi'nging  in  Churches  within 
this  Realm,  some  following  SaJitbury  Use,  some 
Hereford  Use,  and  some  the  Use  of  Bangor,  some 
of  York,  some  of  Lincoln* 

The  Roman  Use  is  the  only  one  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  direct  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. In  France,  the  most  important  varieties 
of  Use  are  those  observed  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Paris,  Rouen,  Reims,  and  Dijon ;  all  of  which 
exhibit  peculiarities,  which,  more  or  less  directly 
traceable  to  the  prevalence  of  Machicotaok  [vol. 
ii.  p.  1866]  in  the  Middle  Ages,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  fascinating  formn  of  corruption.  The 
chief  Use,  in  Flanders,  is  that  of  Mechlin ;  in 
Germany,  that  of  Aachen.  In  England,  not- 
withstanding  the  number  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, the  only  Use  of  any  great  historical 
importance  is  that  of  Salisbury,  or  as  it  is  usually 
styled,  Sarum,  which  exhibits  some  remarkable 
points  of  coincidence  with  the  Dominican  Use,  as 
practised  in  the  present  day ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  splendid  Mixolydian  Melody  to  the  Hymn 
'Sanctorum  mentis' — printed  in  the  Rev.  T. 
Helmore's  '  Hymnal  Noted' — which  differs  from 
the  Dominican  version  of  the  Hymn  for  Matins 
on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  only  just  enough 
to  render  the  collation  of  the  two  readings  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  Sarum  Use  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  exceptionally  pure  one :  but,  unhappily, 
it  excludes  many  very  fine  Melodies  well-known 
on  the  Continent,  notably  the  beautiful  Hypo- 
mixolydian  Tune  to  « Iste  Confessor.'  [W.S.R.] 
UTRECHT.  The  Collegium  Musicum  Ul- 
trajectinum,  or  S  tads-Concert,  is  the  second  oldest 
musical  society  in  the  Netherlands,  if  not  in 
Europe.  It  was  founded  on  Jan.  1,  1631,  forty 
years  after  the  St.  Caecilia  Concert  of  Arnbeim,  a 
society  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  Utrecht 
Collegium  originally  consisted  of  eleven  ama- 
teurs belonging  to  the  best  families  of  the  town, 
who  met  together  every  Saturday  evening  for  the 
practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  In 
course  of  time  professional  musicians  were  en- 
gaged to  perform,  and  in  1721  friends  of  the 
members  and  pupils  of  the  professionals  were 
admitted.  In  1 766  the  society  first  gave  publio 
concerts;  since  1830  these  have  been  under  the 
leadership  of  a  conductor  paid  by  the  town.  At 
the  present  day  the  orchestra  consists  of  over 
forty  members,  mostly  musicians  resident  in 
Utrecht,  but  including  a  few  artist*  from  Am- 
sterdam and  amateurs.  Ten  concerts  are  given 
by  the  society  every  winter,  each  programme  be- 
ing repeated  at  two  performances,  to  the  first  of 
which  only  gentlemen  are  admitted:  tl 

'  takes  place  a 
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later.  By  a  mutual  arrangement  with  the  simi- 
lar  societies  at  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam and  Aroheim,  no  concerts  take  place  on  the 
i&me  evenings  in  any  of  these  towns,  so  that  the 
soloists — generally  one  vocalist  and  one  instru- 
mentalist— appear  alternately  at  concerts  in  the 
different  places.  The  concerts  are  given  in  the 
Gebouw  voor  Kunsten  en  Wesensc happen  ;  the 
average  attendance  is  from  600  to  800.  In  1 88 1 
the  members  of  the  society  numbered  over  200, 
so  that  the  subscriptions  afford  a  tolerably  certain 
income.  The  present  director  is  Mr.  Richard 
Hoi,  who  has  filled  the  place  since  1862.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  its  history  was  written  by  Mr. 
van  Reimsdijk.  His  work  is  entitled  'Het  Stads- 
Muziekcollegie  te  Utrecht  (Collegium  Musicnm 
Ultrajectinum)  1 63 1 -1 881.  Eene  bijdrage  tot 
de  geschiedenis  des  Toon k una t  in  Nederland' 
(Utrecht  1 88 1).  [W.B.S.] 

UT,  RE,  MI  (Modern  Ital.  Do,  re,  mi).  The 
three  first  syllables  of  the  '  Guidonian  system  of 
Solmisation.'1 

Whether  Gnido  d'Arerzo  did,  or  did  not,  in- 
vent the  system  which,  for  more  than  eight 
centuries,  hits  borne  his  name,  is  a  question  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  great  Benedictine's  own 
writings  proves  that  many  of  the  discoveries 
with  which  he  has  been  credited  were  well 
known  to  Musicians,  long  before  his  birth  ;  while 
others  were  certainly  not  given  to  the  world 
until  long  after  his  death.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  neither  invented  the  Monochord, 
nor  the  Clavier,  though  tradition  honours  him  as 
the  discoverer  of  both.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
acree  with  those  who  regard  him  as  'a  mythical 
abstract.'  Though  he  writes  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, where  technical  questions  are  concerned,  he 
speaks  of  himself,  and  his  method  of  teaching,  in 
terms  so  n  a  ires  and  familiar,  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  despise  any  additional  light  that  tradition 
may  throw  upon  them.  We  know  that  he  first 
nse'd  the  six  famous  syllables.  Tradition  asserts, 
that,  from  this  small  beginning,  he  developed 
the  whole  method  of  Solmisation  in  seven  Hexa- 
chords,*  and  the  Harmonic  (or  Guidonian)  Hand. 
Let  us  see  how  far  the  tradition  is  supported  by 
known  facts. 

In  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  friend  Brother 
Michael,  about  the  year  1025,  Guido  speaks  of 
the  value,  as  an  aid  to  memory,  of  the  first  six 
hemistichs  of  the  Hymn  for  the  festival  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist,  '  Ut  queant  laxis.'  '  If,  there- 
fore,' bo  says,  'you  would  commit  any  sound, 
or  Neuxna,  to  memory,  to  the  end  that,  where- 
soever you  may  wish,  in  whatsoever  Melody, 
whether  known  to  you  or  unknown,  it  may 
quickly  present  itself,  so  that  you  may  at  once 
enuntiate  it,  without  any  doubt,  you  must  note 
that  sound,  or  Neuma,  in  the  beginning  of  some 
well-known  Tune.  And  because,  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  every  sound  in  the  memory,  after 
this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  have  ready  a 
Melody  which  begins  with  that  same  sound, 

1  S-BOLKUMTlOJf.  is 


T  have  used  the  Melody  which  follows,  frr 
teaching  children,  from  first  to  last.' 

C  D  F  DE  D 
I  T  que. ant   lax  •  is 

D   D   C   D    E  E 
11B  -  so  •  na  •  re    11  -  bris 

EFG    E   D    EC  D 
M  i  -  -  ra  ges  -  to  -  rum 

P   G    3,    GFED  D 
PA  -  mu  •  li    tu  -  -  o  -  rum 

O   a   FGE    F   G  D 
SOL  .  .  .  ve    po'  -  lu  -  ti 

a  g  a  F  g  a  a 

LA  -  bi  -  1    re  •  a    -  turn 

GF  ED  C  E  D. 
Sane  -  te   Io  -  an  -  nes. 

'You  see,  therefore,'  continues  Guido,  'that  this 
Melody  begins,  as  to  its  six  divisions,  with  six 
different  sounds.  He  then,  who.  through  prac- 
tice, can  attain  the  power  of  leading  off,  with 
certainty,  the  beginning  of  each  division,  which- 
ever he  may  desire,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
strike  these  six  sounds  easily,  wheresoever  be 
may  meet  with  them.'* 

The  directions  here  given,  by  Gnido  himrclf, 
clearly  indicate  the  Solmisation  of  a  typical 
Hexachord — the  Hexachordon  naturale— by  aid 
of  the  six  initial  syllables  of  the  Hymn.  Did 
he  carry  out  the  development  of  his  original 
ideal  Tradition  asserts  that  he  did,  that  he 
extended  its  application  to  the  seven  Hexa- 
chords,  in  succession,  and  even  to  their  Muta- 
tions ;*  illustrating  his  method  by  the  help  of 
the  Harmonic  Hand.  And  the  tradition  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  Sigebertus  Gem- 
blacensis,  who,  writing  in  11 13,  says,  in  his 
'Chronicon,'  under,  the  year  1028,  that  'Guido 
indicated  these  six  sounds  by  means  of  the 
finger-joints  of  the  left  hand,  following  out  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  same,  with  eye  and 
ear,  throughout  a  full  Octave.'  Guido  himself, 
it  is  true,  never  recurs  to  the  subject.  But 
he  docs  tell  Brother  Michael,  in  another  part  of 
his  letter,  that  '  these  things,  though  difficult  to 
write  about,  are  easily  explained  by  word  of 
mouth';*  and  surely,  with  Sigeberta  testimony 
before  us,  we  can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion 
that  he  really  did  afterwards  explain  the  fuller 
details  of  his  system  to  his  friend,  n'rrf  voce, 
and  teach  them  in  his  school.  But,  whether  he 
did  this  or  not,  he  has  at  least  said  enough  to 

*  '  SI  qnam  errjrt  voeem  Tel  nraaum  vli  It4  memoriae  commend*  rc, 
Ut  Ublctimque  vella.  In  quocurnque  caiilu.  quern  tela*  vel  neftciav 
tlbl  mot  poult  ocrurrere.  quatrnu*  ruoi  Ilium  Indublimter  po»li 
rnuntlara.  debet  Ipsam  Tocem  eel  marram  In  e 
•Imae  •jmphonlae  not  are.  Kt  pro  ura  quoqin  irxw  i 
nenda  hulunnodl  •jmphontam  In  prumtu  hatx 
voce  Indplats  at  pole  tit  haee  •Tmphonla,  qua, 
ImprimU  aique  etlam  In  ulllmli  ulor.' 

*  'Vide*  Itaque.  ut  h*ec  lrmphonia  Mil  partleulU  tub  tea  dl» 
eenb  Inclplat  voclbui?  SI  qui*  Itaque  unlunruluique  panlcolae 
caput  Ha  eiercltatui  noeerlt.  Ul  confeai.ru  quamcumque  pa/ 1  leu  lam 
voluerlt.  tndubttanter  InelpirU.  readem  iei  voeea  ublrumqoe  *lderii 
•ecundum  auaa  pnmrtetate*  fact  la  pronuntkare  poterIL' 

»  See  Mutation  ;  atao  the  Table  of  Hexachorda.  vol.  L  p.  794  k. 

*  'Quae  omnia  cum  rli  HOarla  ttcumque  tJaulflcemui.  facJIIta- 


turn. 
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ut,  re,  mi. 


convince  u»  that  it  was  he  who  first  endeavoured 
to  remove  '  the  cross  of  the  little  Choir-Boys, 
and  the  torture  of  learners'  (crux  tenellorum 
puerorum,  et  tortnra  diseentium),  by  the  use 
of  the  syllables,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa;  and  that  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  invented,  even  if  he  did  not  perfect, 
the  method  of  Solmisation  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

The  Hymn  'Ut  queant  lax  is '  is  given,  in 
modern  notation,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  550.    The  poetry 


VAISSEAU-FANT6ME. 

is  known  to  have  been  written  by  Paulas  Dia- 
oonus,  though  Albertus  Magnus  attributes  it 
to  S.  Jerome — a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the 
sharp  observation  of  Hermann  Finck.  The 
Melody  is  a  very  early  one,  in  Mode  II.  (the 
Hypodorian).  A  comparatively  late  Gallican 
version  is  given  in  the  Mechlin  Vesperal  (1870). 
The  version  given  in  the  latest  Roman  Vesperal 
(Ratisbon,  1875)  is  scarcely  recognisable,  and 
does  not  comply  with  Guido's  conditions  in  any 
of  its  sections  except  the  second.  [WAR.] 


y. 


VACCAJ,  Nioola,  a  prolific  composer  of  Ita- 
lian operas,  born  at  Tolentino  March  15, 
1 790.    He  passed  the  first  10  or  12  years  of 
his  life  at  Pesaro,  a  few  more  at  Rome  with  the 
view  to  the  law,  and  it  was  not  till  his  17th  or 
1 8th  year  that  he  threw  off  this,  and  took  lessons 
of  Jannaconi  in  counterpoint.    In  1811  he  went 
to  Naples  and  put  himself  under  Paisiello  for 
dramatic  composition,  and  there  wrote  a  couple 
of  cantatas  and  some  church  music.    In  18 14  he 
brought  out  his  first  opera,  '  I  solitari  di  Scozia,' 
at  Naples.    The  next  seven  years  were  passed 
at  Venice,  each  one  with  its  opera.    None,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  successful,  and  he  there- 
fore took  up  the  teaching  of  singing,  and  practised 
it  in  Trieste  and  in  Vienna.   In  1824  he  resumed 
opera  composition,  and  in  1825  wrote  amongst 
several  others  his  most  favourite  work,  '  Giulietta 
e  Romeo.'  for  Naples.   In  1839  he  visited  Paris, 
and  stayed  there  two  years  as  a  singing  master 
in  great  popularity.     He  then  passed  a  short 
time  in  London,  and  in  1831  we  again  find  him 
writing  operas  in  Italy,  amongst  others  4  Marco 
Visconti*  and  'Giovanna  Grey' — the  latter  for 
Mali  bran.     In  1838  he  succeeded  Basili  as 
bead  and  principal  professor  of  composition  of 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.    In  1 844  he  left  his 
active  duties,  returned  to  Pesaro.  and  wrote 
a  fresh  opera,  '  Virginia,'  for  the  Argentine 
Theatre,  Home.    It  was  his  last  work,  and  he 
died  at  Pesaro  Aug.  5, 1848.    His  works  contain 
15  operas  besides  those  mentioned  above,  I  a 
Ariette  per  Camera  (Cramer,  London),  and  a 
Method  (Ricordi).    'Giulietta  e  Romeo'  was 
performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
London,  April  10,  1833.  [G.] 

VAET,1  Jacques  (or  Jacob),  Flemish  com- 
poser of  the  16th  century,'  attached  to  the  im- 
perial Kapelle  at  Vienna  in  the  capacity  of 
chanter  and  apparently  also  of  court-composer, 
an  early  as  1520-1526,  when  he  wrote  a  motet 
in  laudem  berenissimi  principis  Ferdinandi 
Austriae.'    After  a  long  life  of  this 


I  If  »l«o  written  TWf  end  Owlne  to  the 

1  compovrr  wa»  ofteo  confinuvl  with  an  entirely 
peraon,  Jacque*  (or  Glachet)  do  Wert,  a  mUtake  which  appeared 
la  the  Bret  edition  of  Will'  Dictionary.  Compare  the  remarks 
of  M.  Vander  Straeten.  La  Mmlquc  am  Pare-ba*  III.  197  f. ;  V*7b. 

>  Vaet'»  birthplace  It  unknown,  but  one  Jean  Vaet.  who  may  be  of 
Ida  famllr.  hat  been  discovered  w  Urlnf  at  Ypraa  In  WW:  Vander 
.1.130;  1*7. 


service  *he  was  appointed  'obrister  Kappel- 
meister,'  Deo.  i,  1564.  and  died  Jan.  8.  1567. 
That  he  remained  active  as  a  composer  to  the 
court,  is  shown  by  his  motet  '  in  laudem  invic- 
tuisimi  Romanorum  imperatoris  Maximiliani  II.,' 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  July  1564.  *  Both 
motets  were  printed  in  P.  Ioannelli's  '  Novus 
Thesaurus  Musicus,'  Venice,  1568,  which  also 
contains  a  motet  'in  obitum  Iacobi  Vaet.'  F. 
Haeraus,  in  his  '  Poemata'  (Antwerp  1578),  has 
an  elegy  '  in  obitum  Iacobi  Vasii,  Ca^saris  Maxi- 
miliani archiphonaaci,'  which  is  quoted  by  *M. 
vander  Straeten. 

•  Vaet's  compositions  are  principally  comprised 
in  the  '  Novus  Thesaurus  *  just  mentioned,  which 
includes  25  motets,  8  'Salve  Regina,'  and  on* 
*  Te  Deum*  of  his ;  and  in  the  five  volumes  of  the 
•Thesaurus  musicus'  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  1564  (all  motets).  Other  motets,  'Sententiae 
piae,'  etc.,  appear  in  several  collections  of  Tylman 
SuRato,  Montanus,  Phaleaius,  and  Buchaw  ;  and 
three  French  chansons  are  found  respectively  in 
Phalesius'  first  book  of  'Chansons'  (1554),  in 
Waelrant  and  Last's  'Jardin  musical'  (1556), 
and  in  Buchaw's  'Harmoniae'  (1568).  Vaefa 
reputation  among  T  contemporaries  stood  very 
high.  Among  modern  critics,  •Fe'tis  admires 
the  correctness,  want  of  affectation,  and  reli- 
gious character,  of  his  writing ;  he  did  not  care, 
like  bo  many  of  the  composers  of  that  time,  to 
Btrain  after  merely  learned,  or  pedantic,  effects. 
9  Ambros,  commenting  on  the  richness  and  no* 
bility  of  Vaet's  style,  and  the  variety  of  his  treat- 
ment, singles  out  his  '  masterpiece,'  the  8-voioo 
'  Te  Deum,'  and  a  '  Miserere '  in  5  parts,  which  be 
regards  as  worthy  of  special  distinction.  [R.L.P.] 

VAGANS,  i.  t.  wandering,  uncertain— the  old 
name  for  the  Quinta  Pars  in  a  mass  or  motet, 
so  called  because  it  was  not  necessarily  of 
any  particular  compass,  but  might  be  a  second 
soprano,  or  alto,  or  tenor;  though  usually  a 
tenor.  [G.] 

VAISSEAU-FANTOME,  LE.  Opera  in  a 
acts  ;  words  translated  or  imitated  from  the 


•  Vander  Straeten.  ».  7».  10!;  1"W5. 

•  Compare  Fella  vlll.  VI  a  (Snd  ed.);  Anbroa.  Oaaehlchte  der 
Mutik.  III.  334.  •  V..1. 1,  lit  f. 

•  Kltner.  Blbllofraphle  der  Muilk-Bammelwerke.  pp.  bbS-SW;  cp. 
Mill  vtll.ttl  b. 

t  See  for  Instance  the  u tract  In  Tander  Mraeten  l».  M  .  1878. 

•  Vol.  Till.  2W  a.  »  Vol.  III.  SB. 
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VALENTINI. 


of  Richard  Wagner,  music  by  Dietsch.1 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Pari*,  Nov.  9, 
1843.  [G.j 
VALENTINI,  Pietbo  Francesco,  a  great 
contrapuntist  scholar  of  G.  M.  Nanini ;  died 
at  Rome  1654.  Various  books  of  canons,  ma- 
drigals, canzonets,  etc.,  by  him,  were  published 
before  and  after  his  death,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  FetLi.  His  canons  were  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, and  two  of  them  are  likely  to  be  referred 
to  for  many  years  to  come.  The  first,  on  a  line 
from  the  Salve  Regina,  is  given  by  Kircber 
(Muaurgia,  i.  40a),  and  was  selected  by  Mar- 
purg,  more  than  a  century  later  (1763),  as  the 
theme  of  seven  of  his  Critical  Letters  on  music,  oc- 
cupying 50  quarto  pages  (ii.  89)  He  speaks  of 
the  subject  of  the  canon  with  enthusiasm,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  known  for 
in  itself  all  the  possible  modifications 
for  its  almost  infinite  treatment — for 
the  same  qualities  in  fact  which  distinguish  the 
subject  of  Bach's  'Art  of  Fugue'  and  the  '  £t 
vitam  venturi  *  of  Cherubim's  great  '  Credo.' 
The  first  subject  is  : — 


U  -  las    lu  •  o»   ml  •  w  -  rl  •  cor  -  de»   o  -  cu 


-  lot  *4  dm  coo  -  Ter  -  U. 

which  gives  direct  rise  to  three  others ;  viz. — 
Second  •abject,  the  first  in  retrograde  motion. 


-- 


Fourth  tubj>Hjt,  the  second  in  retrigrade. 


Each  of  these  fits  to  each  or  all  of  the  others  in 
pliin  counterpoint,  and  each  may  be  treated  in 
imitation  in  every  interval  above  and  below, 
and  at  all  distances,  and  may  be  augmented  or 
diminished,  and  this  for  a,  3,  4,  5  or  6  voices. 
Kirch er  computes  that  it  may  be  sung  more  than 
3000  different  ways. 

The  second  canon—'  Nel  nodo  di  Salomo 
(like  a  Solomon's  knot)  a  96  voci  '—consists  of 
the  common  chord  of  G, 


T 


r 

1  Pi*r*i  Louis  Faiurri  Diet«cs,  4  French  oompovr  sod  con- 

17. 1ST*  .u  educated  by 

sj  a 


"1 


and  may  be  varied  almost  ad  infinitum,  with  in- 
sufferable monotony  it  must  be  allowed.  (See 
also  Burney,  Hist.  iii.  52a.)  [G.] 
VALENTINI,  Valkntujo  URBANI,  usually 
called ;  a  celebrated  evirato,  who  came  to  London, 
Dec.  6,  1 707,  very  early  in  the  history  of  Italian 
opera  in  England.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
birth  or  early  career ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived here,  possessed  of  a  contralto  voice  of  small 
power,  which  fell  afterwards  to  a  high  tenor,  and 
with  an  opera,  'II  Trionfo  d'Amore,'  in  his 
pocket.  The  translation  of  this  piece  he  en- 
trusted to  Motteux  ;  and  he  subsequently  sold  to 
Vanbrugh,'  for  a  considerable  sum,  the  right  of 
representation.  The  Baroness,  Margherita  de 
l'Epine,  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Leveridge.  sang  with  him 
in  this  opera  ('Love's  Triumph*),  and,  if  the 
printed  score  may  be  trusted,  they  all,  including 
Valentini,  sang  English  words.  The  piece  was 
produced  at  the  end  of  February,  1 708,  and  he 
took  a  benefit  in  it  on  March  17.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  already  sung  (Dec.  1707)  as  Orontes,  a 
4  contra-tenor,'  in  '  Thomyris,'  Hughes  under- 
studying the  part  Valentini's  dress s  in  this 
piece  cost  £25  174.3d.,  a  very  large  sum  in 
those  days ;  his  turban  and  feathert  cost  £3  ios., 
and  his  'butkint'  12  shillings.  We  find  him* 
(Dec.  31,  1707)  joining  with  the  'Seigniora 
Margaritta  [de  l'Epine],  Mrs.  Tofts.  Heidegger, 
and  the  chief  members  of  the  orchestra,  in  a 
complaint  against  the  dishonesty  and  tyranny  of 
Rich.  They  claimed  various  amounts,  due  for 
salaries, '  clonths,'  etc  Valentini's  pay  was  fixed 
at  £7  1  cm.  a  night,  as  large  a  sum  as  any  singer 
then  received;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  extracting  payment  of  it  from  Van- 
brugh. 

There  is  extant  a  curious  letter,  in  which 
M.  do  l'Epine  appeals  to  the  Vice-Chamberlain 
(Coke)  for  'jutte  reuange'  for  the  1  impt-rtinance* 
of  which  •cette  creature'  ["Valentini]  had  been 
guilty,  in  preventing  her  from  singing  one  of  her 
songs,  a  few  days  before ;  and  declares  that  she 
would  never  suffer  'ce  monster,  ennemi  de*  hornet 
de*  faihe*  et  de  Dieu *  to  sing  one  of  her  songs 
without  her  singing  one  of  his  I  The  letter  is 
simply  endorsed  by  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  'Mrs. 
Margarita  about  Mr.  Valentin.' 

Valentini  sang,  with  Nicolini,  in '  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius,'  a  part  which  he  resumed  in  1709. 
Nicolini  and  he  sang  their  music  to  the  Italian 
words,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  sang  in 
English,  as  was  not  unusual  hi  the  gallimau- 
fries* of  the  time.  Valentini  reappeared  (1710) 
in  '  Almahide,' and  (1 7 1 1)  in  the  original  cast 
of  'Rinaldo,'  as  Eustazio,  a  tenor.  In  17H 
he  sang  another  tenor  part,  that  of  Silvio 
in  '  Pastor  Fido ' ;  and  in  the  following  year 
another,  Egeo  in  '  Teseo,'  as  well  as  that  of 
Ricimer  in  'Ernelinda.'  In  that  season  (17x3) 
he  again  joined  in  a  petition,  with  Pepusch  and 
his  wife,  la  Gnleratti.  and  other  artists,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  their  benefits.  Then,  as  in 
modern  times,  operatic  affairs  were  too  frequently 

I  Tbo  Coke  m*n.  In  lb<  writer".  P^'^  ( 
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VALLERIA. 


enlivened  with  petitions,  squabbles,  and  liti- 
gation :  impresarios  were  tyrants,  and  singers 
were  hard  to  manage.  Valentini  sang  again  in 
'  Creso.'  1 714,  after  which  his  name  appears  no 
more  *  in  the  bills  ' 

Galliard  says  of  him  that,  '  though  less  power- 
ful in  voice  and  action  than  Nicolini,  he  was 
more  chaste  in  his  singing.'  [J.M.] 

VALENTINO,  Hknri  Jcstix  Abmand 
Joseph,  eminent  French  conductor,  born  at 
Lille,  Oct.  14,  1787.  His  father,  of  Italian  ori- 
gin, was  an  army-chemist,  and  intended  him  for 
a  soldier,  but  his  talent  for  music  was  so  decided 
that  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  bent.  At 
1  i  he  was  playing  the  violin  at  the  theatre,  at 
14  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  conductor,  and  henceforth  made  conducting 
his  special  business.  Iu  1 81 3  he  married  a  niece 
of  Persuis,  the  composer,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation he  became  in  181 8  deputy -conductor 
of  the  Opera  under  R.  Kreutxer,  and  in  1820 
was  rewarded  with  the  reversion  of  the  title  of 
first  conductor  conjointly  with  Habcneck.  The 
decree  did  not  take  effect  till  Kreutzer's  resigna- 
tion in  1824,  when  the  two  deputies  bad  long 
been  exercising  the  function  of  conductor  in  turn. 
Amongst  the  works  produced  under  Valentino's 
direction  between  1827  and  1830.  may  be  men- 
tioned 'Moise,'  'La  Muette  de  Portici,'  'Guil- 
laume  Tell,'  and  '  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere.'  He 
also  held  from  April  10,  1824,  the  reversion 
after  Plantade  of  the  post  of  Maltre  de  chapelle 
lionoraire  to  the  King,  but  this  he  lost  by  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  aUo  brought  about 
changes  at  the  Opera.  Dr.  Ve"ron,  the  new 
director,  inaugurated  his  reign  by  cutting  down 
salaries,  and  Valentino,  determined  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  musicians  who  Berved  under  him  to  his 
own  interests,  resigned.  He  soon  after  succeeded 
Cremont  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Opera  Coniique, 
an  enviable  post  which  he  occupied  from  April 
1831  to  April  1836.  Here  he  produced  '  Zampa,' 
'  Le  Pre"  aux  Clercs,'  '  Le  Prison  d'Edimbourg,' 
«Le  Chalet.'  'Robin  des  Bois '  («Der  Freischiitz*), 
'  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze.*  '  Acteon,'  and  'L'Eclair.* 
On  the  direction  of  all  these  popular  works  he 
bestowed  a  care,  zeal,  and  attention  to  nuances 
beyond  all  praise. 

On  resigning  the  Opera  Comique,  Valentino 
settled  at  Chantilly,  but  was  soon  offered  the 
direction  of  the  popular  Concerts  of  classical 
music.  Fascinated  by  the  idea  of  rivalling  the 
Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  spreading 
the  taste  for  high-class  instrumental  music,  he 
courageously  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  spot  selected  was  the  hall  at  2  5 1  Rue 
St.  Honored  where Musard  had  given  masked  balls 
and  concerts  of  dance-music,  and  which  was  now 
destined  to  hear  the  classical  masterpieces  inter- 
preted by  a  first-rate  orchestra  of  85  players — and 
all  for  2  francs]  But  the  public  was  not  ripe 
for  classical  music,  and  preferred  the  1  franc 
nights  and  dance-music,  under  a  less  eminent 
conductor.  The  '  Concerts  Valentino,'  started  in 
Oct  J 837,  came  to  an  end  in  April  1841,  but 
the  name  of  their  founder  remained  attached  to 


the  hall  where  so  many 
have  failed  since  then. 

Valentino  then  retired  to  Versailles,  and  lived 
in  obscurity  for  24  years.  He  was  indeed  asked 
in  1846  to  return  to  the  Op6ra,  but  declined. 
He  had  married  again,  and  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
and  a  few  intimate  friends.  He  died  at  Versailles 
Jan.  28,  1865,  in  his  78th  year.  [6.C.] 

VALERIANO,  Cavaliers  V alibi ano  PEL- 
LEGRINI, commonly  called  ;  a  very  distinguished 
murico,  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  about  171 2.  In  that  year  he  visited 
London,  replacing  Nicolini,  who  left  in  June. 
Valeriauo,  who  had  a  counter-tenor  voice  of 
great  beauty,  'created'  the  principal  parts  iu 
'  Pastor  Fido,'  produced  Nov.  21,  and  in  'Teaeo,' 
first  performed  Jan.  10.  171 3.  He  sang  also  the 
chief  rdle  in  '  Ernelinda,'  and  drew  the  highest 
■alary  of  the  season  (about  £650).  His  engage- 
ment terminated,  Valeriauo  left  England,  and 
did  not  return  here  again.  [J .  M.] 

VALLACE,  GUGLIELMO.  A  new  libretto 
to  Rossini's  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  written  for  the 
production  of  that  opera  in  Milan,  at  the  Scala 
Theatre,  Dec.  26,  1836.  [G-] 

VALLERIA,  Alwina.  Miss  Alwina  Valle- 
ria  Lohtuann  was  born  Oct.  12.  1848,  at  Balti- 
more, U.S.A.  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  the  piano,  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  and  singing,  as  second  study,  with 
Mr.  Wallworth,  and  in  1869  gained  the  West- 
morland Scholarship  ;  received  further  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  Arditi,  and  on  June  2,  1871 , 
made  her  first  appearance  in  public,  after  which 
she  was  promptly  engaged  for  Italian  opera  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  Oct.  23  of  the  same  year,  as 
Linda  di  Chamouni.  Her  next  engagements 
were  in  Germany  and  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She 
was  afterwards  engaged  at  Her  Majesty's 
Opera,  Drury  Lane,  for  two  seasons,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  May  3,  1873,  M  Marta. 
From  1877-78  she  was  engaged  in  Italian 
opera  at  the  same  house,  and  in  1879—82  at 
Coveut  Garden,  undertaking  with  readiness 
and  capacity  a  large  number  of  parts,  whether 
principal  or  subordinate — viz.  Inez  ('L'Afn- 
caine  ),  Leonora  ( « Trovatore '),  Adalgisa,  Donna 
Elvira,  Susanna.  Blonde  ('  II  Seraglio'),  and  Mi- 
chaela  on  the  production  in  England  of '  Carmen  ' 
(June  22,  1878).  For  the  seasons  1882  and  1883 
she  sang  in  English  opera  under  Carl  Rosa  in  the 
'Flying  Dutchman'  and  ' Tannhauser ';  and  on 
April  9,  1883,  was  much  praised  for  her  spirited 
performance  of  Colomba,  on  the  production 
of  Mackenzie's  opera.  She  sang  in  oratorio 
for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  26,  1882,  at  Manches- 
ter, in  the  '  Messiah,'  and  has  since  been  very 
successful  both  in  the  Handel  and  Leeds  Festi- 
vals of  1883.  Mme.  Valleria  has  also  sung  suc- 
cessfully in  opera  and  concerts  in  America  and 
elsewhere.  Her  voice  extends  from  Bb  below 
the  line  to  D  in  alt,  is  of  considerable  flexibility, 
fair  power  and  volume,  and  pleasant  quality.  She 
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is  moreover  an  admirable  actress.  On  Aug.  23, 
1877,  Bhe  married  Mr.  R.  H.  P.  Hutchinson,  of 
Husband's  Bosworth,  near  Rugby.  [A.C.] 
VALVE  (Fr.  Piston;  Germ.  Venlil).  A  con- 
trivance applied  to  brass  instruments  with  cupped 
mouthpieces  for  increasing  their  powers  of  per- 
formance. It  may  be  described  as  a  second  tube 
or  bypath  on  one  side  of  the  main  bore,  into  which 
the  column  of  air  may  be  diverted  at  will  by  a 
movement  of  the  fingers ;  the  original  path  being 
automatically  restored  on  their  removal.  The 
side  chanueb)  are  obviously  always  longer  than 
the  simple  passage,  and  therefore  act  by  length- 
ening the  tube,  and  lowering  the  note  produced 
by  a  definite  quantity.  This  quantity  is  ap- 
proximately a  tone  for  the  first  valve;  a  semi- 
tone for  the  second;  a  tone  and  a  half  for  the 
third.  Here  the  mechanism  usually  ends ;  but  a 
iourth  valve  is  ofien  added,  especially  in  baritone, 
bass,  and  contrabass  instruments,  which  lowers 
the  pitch  about  two  tones  and  a-half.  Cornets 
have  indeed  been  made  with  as  many  as  six  valves, 
but  they  have  not  received  general  acceptation. 

It  iB  difficult  to  identify  the  original  inventor 
of  this  ingenious  contrivance.  A  rude  form  of 
valve  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  old  Trombones, 
in  which  four  parallel  sliding  tubes  are  actuated 
a  lever  for  each  set,  giving  the  instrument 
appearance  of  a  rank  of  organ  pipes  or  of  a 
Pandean  reed.  The  earliest  definite  facts  are 
two  patents  of  John  Shaw;  the  first  taken  out 
in  1824;  the  second,  which  he  calls  a  'rotary' 
or  '  swivel '  action,  in  1838.  The  mechanism  was 
much  improved  and  simplified  by  Sax  of  Paris. 

The  two  principal  models  now  in  use  are  the 
Piston  and  the  Rotatory  valve.  Tlie  former  is 
most  used  in  this  country  and  in  France;  the 
latter  in  Germany.  The  Rotatory  valve  is 
simply  a  '  fourwuy  stopcock  turning  in  a  cylin- 
drical case  in  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  two 
of  its  four  ways  forming  part  of  the  main  chan- 
nel, the  other  two  on  its  rotating  through  a 
quadrant  of  the  circle,  admitting  the  air  to  the 
bypath.'  This  gives  great  freedom  of  execution, 
but  is  far  more  expensive  and  liable  to  derange- 
ment than  the  Piston  valve.  This,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  brass  cylindrical  piston  moving 
airtight,  vertically,  in  a  long  cylindrical  case.  It 
is  pronged  down  by  means  of  a  short  rod  ending  in 
a  button  for  the  finger  at  its  upper  end,  and  flies 
back  to  its  original  place  under  the  influence  of  a 
helical  spring  acting  ou  its  lower  extremity.  On 
the  sides  of  the  case  four  passages  abut;  two 
from  the  main  tube,  two  from  the  bypath.  The 
valve  itselt  is  perforated  obliquely  by  correspond- 
ing holes,  which  give  the  open  note  when  it  is 
at  the  top,  the  depressed  note  when  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke.  In  the  Rotatory  valve  these 
holes  describe  an  arc  of  the  circle  ;  i»i  the  Piston 
they  have  a  rectilinear  vertical  traverse. 

Whichever  form  be  used,  it  is  intended  to  serve 
at  least  three  purposes : 
1.  To  complete  the  scale, 
a.  To  transpose  the  key. 
3.  To  remedy  false  note*  or  imperfect  intona- 
tion. 
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In  four- valve  instruments  the  first  two  of  these 
requirements  are  combined,  in  order  to  bridge 
over  the  long  gap  of  an  octave  which  exists  be- 
tween the  fundamental  note  and  its  first  upper 
partial :  for  example,  the  depression  of  pitch 
by  a  £  tones  places  a  Bb  instrument  practically 
in  the  F  below,  and  thus  founds  the  whole  scale 
on  a  new  key-note,  in  which  the  three  other 
valves  produce  iresh  changes  of  interval. 

The  third  requirement  has  been  applied  prac- 
tically by  Mr.  Bassett  to  the  trumpet,  and  his  very 
valuable  improvement  is  described  under  that 
heading.  [Trumpet.] 

The  depressions  and  changes  of  pitch  produced 
by  each  valve  have  been  above  named  as  ap- 
proximate only.  This  fact  constitutes  the  great 
objection  to  the  system.  For  an  instrument 
like  the  French  Horn,  which  varies  in  length  ac- 
cording to  key  from  twelve  to  twenty-six  feet,  it 
is  clear  that  a  corresponding  change  must  be 
made  in  the  valve-Blides,  by  which  they  remain 
aliquot  parts  of  the  main  tube.  This  adjust- 
ment can  be  effected  at  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
position by  the  player;  but  in  sudden  changes, 
either  of  crook,  key,  or  of  enharmonic  nature,  it 
is  quite  impracticable.  In  instruments,  more- 
over, of  large  compass,  like  the  Euphonium,  the 
valve  length  is  totally  different  according  as  the 
passage  played  lies  in  the  lower  or  the  higher 
register ;  still  more  bo  if  the  fourth  valve  has 
lowered  the  whole  pitch  of  the  instrument  as 
above  described. 

In  the  French  Horn,  indeed,  from  the  close- 
ness of  the  harmonics  to  one  another  in  the  part 
of  its  scale  chiefly  used,  two  valves  are  sufficient, 
depressing  the  note  a  semitone  and  a  tone  re- 
spectively. A  far  better  device  for  this  instru- 
ment was,  however,  patented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ford,  and  may  be  Been  m  the  Patent  Museum; 
but  nowhere  else,  having  been  relegated,  like  so 
many  other  improvements,  to  the  limbo  of  dis- 
use. In  this  the  piston  arrangement,  though 
working  on  the  Rotatory  method  named  above, 
actuates  two  short  Trombone  slides  introduced 
into  the  main  tube,  and  entirely  does  away  with 
fixed  bypaths.  The  player  therefore  has  the 
power,  as  in  the  Trombone,  of  producing  any 
note  by  ear,  in  correct  intonation. 

An  equally  ingenious  if  not  quite  bo  perfect  a 
correction  of  the  error  inherent  in  this  construc- 
tion has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Blaikley,  of  Messrs. 
Boosey's,  under  the  name  of  Compensating  Pis- 
tons, and  is  best  given  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

Ia  the  ordinary  arrangement  the  first  valve  lower* 
the  pitch  one  tone ;  the  second  half  a  tone :  and  the 
third  a  tone  and  a  half;  but  as  the  length  of  the  imtru 
ment  should  be,  speaking  roughly,  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  required  notes,  the 
desired  result  is  not  exactly  obtained  when  two  or  throe 
valves  are  used  in  combination.  Thus,  in  an  inttru- 

Sent  in  the  key  of  C,  the  first  valve  lowers  the  pitch  to 
>,  the  third  valve  lowers  it  to  Ab.  For  the  low  G  the 
first  valve  is  used  in  combination  with  the  third,  but  its 
tubing  is  tuned  to  give  the  interval  from  C  to  Bt?,  and  as 
the  Instrument  when  the  third  valve  is  down  is  vir- 
tually in  At  the  tubing  of  the  first  valve  is  not  suffi- 
ciently long  to  flatten  the  pitch  a  true  tone  from  A  to 
O.  This  defect  is  intennified  when  all  three  valves  are 
used  together  to  produce  th  and  G\  A  numerical 
illustration  may  make  this  more  clear:  Let  the  first 
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▼aire  tubing  be  one-eighth  the  length  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  third  valve  tubing  one-fifth,  the  length  of 
the  instrument  being  unity ;  one-flfth  added  thereto  will 
lengthen  it  in  the  right  proportion  to  lower  iu  pitch  a 
minor  third— U.  from  C  to  A  J.  To  produce  G,  we  should 
be  able  to  lower  the  instrument  one  tone  from  AJ,  but 
the  first  valve  will  increase  the  length  only  one-eighth 
of  unity,  and  not  one-eighth  <of  I* it.  G  will  therefore 
be  nome what  sharp. 

Thus  far  with  reference  to  instruments  with  three 
▼aires,  but  the  defect  is  aggravated  in  those  with  four. 


Any  actual  lengthening  of  the  valve  slides  by  mechanism 
connected  with  the  valve  is  practically  inaumiwuhle,  as 
the  lightness  and  rapidity  of  action  of  the  valve  would 


be  thereby  interferon  with,  but  in  the  compensating  pis- 
tons a  lengthening  of  the  valve  slides  is  brought  about 
a«  follows.  The  tubing  connected  with  the  third  valve 
is  passed  through  the  first  and  second  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  third  la  pressed  down,  the  vibrating 
column  of  air  passes  through  passages  in  the  first  and 
second,  in  addition  to  tlie  two  passages  in  the  third,  as 
in  the  common  arrangement;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  Additional  tubing  into  action  in  connection 
with  the  first  and  second  valves,  as  required  for  correct 
intonation  (when  they  are  either  or  both  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  third),  twoair  passages  are  added  to 
each  of  these  valves,  and  in  connection  with  each  pair 
of  passages  a  loop  or  circuit  of  tube  of  the  required 
length,  which  is  added  to  the  effective  length  of  the 
instrument  only  when  the  third  valve  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  others.  Such  additional  tubing  com- 
peuiate*  for  the  lowering  of  the  pitch  due  to  pressing 
down  the  third  valve.  No  extra  moving  parts  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  established  fingering  is  preserved. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  system,  and  finds 
it  to  work  with  ease,  and  to  add  only  a  few  ounces 
to  the  weight  of  the  instrument.  (W.H.S  ] 

VAMPYR,  DER.  Opera  in  4  acts ;  words 
by  C.  G.  Haser,  music  by  Mar«chner.  Produced 
at  Leipzig  March  28,  1828 ;  in  London,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  English  Opera  House,  in  3  nets. 
Aug.  25,  1829.  j_G.] 

VAN  BREE,  Johakk  Ber*hard,  son  of 
a  musician,  born  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  29,  1801. 
He  was  taught  chiefly  by  his  father,  and  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  player  of  the  violin, 
on  which  he  was  much  renowned  in  Holland. 
In  1 829  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Felix 
Meritis  Society  of  Amsterdam,  and  held  the 
jKJrt  with  great  distinction  till  his  death  Feb.  14, 
1857.  ^an  Bree  was  an  industrious  composer, 
and  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  works  in  all  the 
regular  departments  of  music.  In  England  he 
is  known  to  Choral  Societies  by  three  masses  for 
men's  voices,  and  a  cantata  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
all  published  by  Novellos.  Van  Bree  was  the 
founder  (1840)  of  the  Cecilien-Vereen  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  he  conducted  till  his  death,  and 
was  also  head  of  the  music  school  of  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  music  (Maatscbapji 
tot  bevordering  der  Toonkunst).  [G.j 

VAN  DEN  EEDEN.  Gilles.  Beethoven's 
first  instructor  in  music.  Of  his  birth  and  death 
nothing  seems  to  be  known,  but  he  was  doubt- 
less son  or  nephew  of  Heinrich  van  den  Eede, 
who  in  1695  was  Hofinusicus  to  the  then  Elector 
of  Cologne.  In  1722  the  name  occurs  again  as  a 
vocalist,  but  the  first  certain  mention  of  Gilles  is 
in  1728,  when  he  represents  to  the  Elector  that 
he  has  been  employed  as  organist  for  a  year 
and  a  half  without  pay,  on  which  100  gulden  is 
allotted  him.  increased,  on  his  further  petition 
(July  5,  1739).  t<>  *oo  gulden  1  He  thu*  entered 
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the  Elector's  service  before  Beethoven's  grand- 
father. [See  vol.  i.  p.  162  6].  In  1780  we  find 
him  as  teacher  to  the  little  Ludwig :  when  the 
teaching  began  or  of  what  it  consisted  beyond 
the  organ  is  not  known.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  however  that  Beethoven  had  no  instructor 
in  composition  before  Neefk.  He  often  spoke 
of  his  old  teacher,  with  many  stories  which  nave 
not  been  preserved.*  In  1784  Van  den  Eeden's 
name  has  vanished  from  the  lists.  [G.] 

VANDER  STRAETEN,  Edmowd,  distin- 
guished Belgian  musician,  and  writer  on  music, 
and  author  of  '  La  Musique  anx  Pays-Bas,'  a 
work  still  in  progress  and  destined  to  be  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition  and  research — was  born  at 
Oudenarde  in  Flanders,  Dec.  3,  1826.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  first  at  Alost,  ami  afterwards 
in  the  University  of  Ghent.  On  his  return  to 
Oudenarde,  he  continued  the  cultivation  of  his 
taste  for  music,  in  combination  with  numismatics 
and  archaeology,  the  last-named  pursuit  powerfully 
influencing  the  determination  of  his  career.  While 
in  bis  native  town  he  organised  and  directed  per- 
formances of  excerpts  from  operatic  works,  and  in 
1 849  himself  set  to  music  a  three-act  drama,  en- 
titled '  Le  Proscrit.'  At  this  early  age  ho  began 
that  research  in  the  rich  musical  archives  of  his 
native  country  which  he  has  since  given  to  the 
public  in  his  literary  works.  M.  Vander  Strae- 
ten  next  became  secretary  to  Fdtia,  who  was 
then  Director  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
at  the  same  time  continuing  his  studies  in  har- 
mony and  counterpoint,  the  latter  under  Fetis, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  active  collaboration, 
in  cataloguing  the  historical  section  of  the  Royal 
Library  and  contributing  numerous  articles  to 
FeWs  biographical  dictionary.  He  thus  spent 
fourteen  years  in  preparation  for  his  own  histori- 
cal productions.  During  this  time  he  acted  as 
musical  critic  to  •  Le  Nord,'  *  L'Ecbo  du  Parle- 
ment,'  and  'L'Etoile  Beige.'  and  wrote,  as  well,  in 
various  reviews.  Although  adoring  the  southern 
genius  of  Rossini,  he  never  censed  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  Weber,  and  also  of  Wagner,  as  hi* 
operas  came  out. 

The  first  volume  of  '  La  Musique  anx  Pays- 
Bas'  appeared  in  1867,  and  marks  the  period  of 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  publication  of  his 
archieological  discoveries.  He  had  formed  an 
important  library  of  materials  for  the  musical 
history  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  also  col- 
lected musical  instruments  bearing  upon  his 
studies,  including  his  beautiful  Jean  Kuckers 
clavecin  of  1627,  figured  in  his  third  volume. 

The  Belgian  Government  now  charged  M.  Van- 
der Straeten  with  artistic  and  scientific  missions 
which  involved  his  visiting  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  He  visited  Weimar  in  1870, 
for  the  model  representations  of  Wagner's  operas, 
and  his  reports  are  alike  distinguished  by  aesthe- 
tic sentiment  and  clearness  of  analytical  vision. 
He  has  been  appointed  quite  recently  by  his 
government,  in  concert  with  the  A  cadluiie  Royale. 
on  the  committee  for  the  publication  of  ancient 
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Belgian  composition!,  and  it  is  confided  to  him 
to  collect  the  materials  for  this  noble  undertaking. 
The  question  of  the  birthplace  of  the  15th-century 
cnmpoeer  Tikctobis,  which  had  been  claimed  for 
Nivelles  in  Brabant,  aroused  a  violent  contro- 
versy. M.  Vander  Straeten  is,  however,  admitted 
to  be  victorious,  having  adduced  proofs  that  place 
the  locality  in  West  Flanders,  and  form  an  im- 
portant chapter  of  his  fourth  volume. 

He  is  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of 
twelve  musical  or  archaeological  societies.  His 
most  important  published  works  (to  1885)  are — 
'  La  Musique  aux  Pays-Baa  avant  le  XlX'siecle/ 
7  vols.  (1867-1885);  'Le  Theatre  Villageois  en 
Flandre,'  a  vols.  (1874  and  1880);  'Les  Musiciens 
neerlandais  en  Italic '  (1882);  'Les  Musiciens 
Newlandais  en  Espagno'  (first  part,  1885).  A 
complete  bibliography  of  his  works  to  1^77  is 
appended  to  an  interesting  biographical  notice, 
written  by  M.  Charles  Meerens,  and  published 
at  Rome.  LAJ.H.] 

VAN  INI.    [See  Boscm.] 

VARIANTE  L<  the  usual  expression  in  Ger- 
many for  varying  versions  or  readings  of  a  piece 
of  music.  Thus  in  the  principal  editions  of 
Bach's  instrumental  works,  besides  the  adopted 
text  of  a  piece,  other  copies  containing  various 
changes  are  printed  in  an  appendix,  and  en- 
titled Varianten.  [G.] 

VARIATIONS.  In  the  days  when  modern 
music  was  struggling  in  the  earliest  stages  of  it* 
development,  when  most  of  the  forms  of  art 
whioh  are  familiar  in  the  present  day  were  either 
unknown  or  in  their  crudest  state  of  infancy, 
composers  who  aimed  at  making  works  of  any 
size  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  They 
were  as  fully  conscious  as  composers  are  now 
of  the  neceetdty  of  some  system  of  structure  or 
principle  of  art  to  unify  the  whole  of  each  work, 
and  to  carry  on  the  interest  from  moment  to 
moment;  but  as  they  had  not  discovered  any 
form  which  could  extend  for  more  than  a  few 
phrases  or  periods,  their  only  means  of  making 
the  music  last  any  length  of  time  was  to  repeat, 
and  to  disguise  the  repetition  and  give  it  fresh 
interest  by  artistic  devices. 

In  choral  music  they  took  some  old  familiar 
piece  of  plainsong,  or  a  good  secular  tune,  put 
it  into  very  long  notes,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  voices  to  sing;  and  then  made  something 
ostensibly  new  upon  this  basis  by  winding  round 
it  ingenious  and  elaborate  counterpoint  for  all 
the  other  voices.  The  movement  lasted  as  long 
as  the  tune  served,  and  for  other  movements— if 
the  work  happened  to  be  a  mass,  or  work  neces- 
sarily divided  into  separate  pieces — they  either 
took  a  new  tune  and  treated  it  in  the  same  way, 
or  repeated  the  former  one,  and  sometimes  sang 
it  backwards  for  variety,  with  new  turns  of 
counterpoint  each  time. 

Similarly,  in  instrumental  music,  as  soon  as 
their  art  was  enough  advanced  to  produce  good, 
clear,  and  complete  dance- tunes  and  songs,  they 
extended  the  musical  performance  by  repeating 
the  tunes,  with  such  other  touches  of  fresh 


interest  as  could  be  obtained  by  grace-notes  and 
ornamental  passages,  and  runs  inserted  in  the 
bass  or  other  parts.  In  this  way  the  attention 
of  composers  came  to  be  very  much  drawn  to  the 
art  of  varying  a  given  theme,  and  presenting  it 
in  new  lights;  and  they  carried  it  to  a  remark- 
ably advanced  stage  when  scarcely  any  of  the 
other  modern  forms  of  art  had  passed  the  period 
of  incubation. 

In  choral  music  the  art  was  limited  to  the 
practice  of  using  a  given  tune  as  the  central 
thread  to  hold  the  whole  work  together  ;  and  it 
almost  died  out  when  in  at  u  re  r  principles  of 
structure  were  discovered ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  has  held  its  own  ever  since,  and  not 
only  plays  a  part  of  great  importance  in  the 
most  modern  sonatas  and  symphonies,  but  has 
given  rise  to  a  special  form  which  has  been  a 
great  favourite  with  all  the  greatest  masters, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Variations. 

The  early  masters  had  different  ways  of  apply- 
ing the  device.  One  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite,  wax  to  write  only  one  variation  at  a  time, 
and  to  extend  the  piece  by  joining  a  fresh  theme 
to  the  end  of  each  variation,  so  that  a  series  of 
themes  and  single  variations  alternated  through- 
out. In  order  to  make  the  members  of  the  series 
hang  together,  the  variations  to  the  different 
themes  were  often  made  in  similar  style  ;  while 
the  successive  theme*  supplied  some  little  con- 
trast by  bringing  different  successions  of  har- 
mony into  prominence.  There  are  several  pici'^ 
constructed  in  this  fashion  by  Byrd  and  Bull 
and  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  were  among  the  ear- 
liest composers  of  instrumental  music  in  modern 
Europe ;  and  they  consist  chiefly  of  sets  of 
Pa  vans,  or  Galiards,  or  neat  little  tunes  like 
Bulls  'Jewel.'  Many  are  interesting  for  in- 
genuity and  originality  of  character,  but  the 
form  in  this  shape  never  rose  to  any  high  pitch 
of  artistic  excellence.  Another  form,  which  will 
be  noticed  more  fully  later  on,  was  to  repeat 
incessantly  a  short  clause  of  bass  progression, 
with  new  figures  and  new  turns  of  counterpoint 
over  it  each  time  ;  and  another,  more  closely 
allied  to  the  modern  order  of  Variations,  was 
a  piece  constructed  upon  a  theme  like  Sellenger's 
Round,  which  did  not  come  to  a  complete  end, 
but  stopped  on  the  Dominant  harmony  and  so 
returned  upon  itself;  by  which  means  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  successive  versions  of  the  theme 
waB  obtained,  ending  with  a  Coda. 

These  early  masters  also  produced  examples  of  a 
far  more  mature  form  of  regular  theme  and  varia- 
tions, not  unlike  thoroughly  modern  works  of  the 
kind ;  in  which  they  showed  at  once  a  very  wide 
comprehension  of  the  various  principles  upon 
which  variations  can  be  constructed,  and  an 
excellent  perception  of  the  more  difficult  art  of 
varying  the  styles  of  the  respective  members  of 
the  series  so  as  to  make  them  set  off  one  another, 
as  well  as  serve  towards  the  balance  and  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  set. 

Two  of  the  works  which  illustrate  best  the 
different  sides  of  the  question  at  this  early  date 
are  Byrd's  variations  to  the  secular  tune  known 
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m  'The Carman's  Whistle'  and  Bull's  set  called 
*  Lea  Buttons.'  These  two  represent  respectively 
two  of  the  most  important  principles  upon  which 
variations  are  made,  since  the  first  series  is  almost 
entirely  melodic,  and  the  second  structural ;  that 
is,  each  variation  in  the  first  series  U  connected 
with  the  theme  mainly  through  the  melody, 
whereas  in  the  second  the  succession  of  the  har- 
monies is  the  chief  bond  of  connection  ;  both 
themes  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples, the  tune  of  the  fint  having  plenty  of 
definite  character,  and  the  harmonies  of  the 
Becond  being  planned  on  such  broad  and  simple 
lines  as  are  most  likely  to  remain  in  the  memory. 

Byrd's  series  consists  of  ei^ht  variations,  in 
all  of  which,  except  the  last,  the  melody  is  brought 
very  prominently  forward  ;  a  different  character 
being  given  to  each  variation  by  the  figures 
introduced  to  accompany  it.  The  way  in  which 
the  various  styles  succeed  one  another  is  very 
happy.  The  first  is  Binooth  and  full,  and  the 
aecond  rugged  and  forcible;  the  third  cpjiet  and 
plaintive,  and  the  fourth  lively  and  rhythmic ; 
and  so  on  in  similar  alternation  to  the  last,  which 
iB  appropriately  made  massive  and  full,  and  is 
the  only  one  which  is  based  exclusively  on  the 
harmonies,  and  ignores  the  tune.  The  two  fol- 
lowing examples  give  the  opening  bars  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  variations,  and  illustrate  the 
style  and  way  of  applying  the  characteristic 
figures  very  happily.  The  upper  pan  is  the 
tune  of  the  theme. 


Ex.  1.   V«r.  4. 
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Byrd's  variation*  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  also  as  rare  exam- 
ples of  melodic  treatment  in  those  early  days, 
when  composers  were  more  inclined  to  notice  the 
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bass  than  the  tune.  Bull  was  by  no  means  so 
great  a  genius  as  Byrd,  but  he  had  a  vein  of 
melody,  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  and  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  effect.  In  'Lea  Buffona'  the 
former  gift  is  acarcely  brought  into  play,  but 
the  two  latter  are  very  aerviceable.  The  theme 
ia  the  simplest  possible  succession  of  chords,  as 
follows : — 
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Upon  this  fourteen  variation*  ore  constructed, 
which  are  varied  and  contracted  with  one  an- 
other throughout,  upon  the  same  general  princi- 
ples of  succession  as  in  Byrd's  series.  Many  of 
them  are  merely  made  of  scale  passages,  or  rather 
commonplace  figures ;  but  some  are  well  de- 
vised, and  the  two  following  are  interesting  a* 
examples  of  the  freedom  with  which  composers 
had  learnt  to  treat  structural  variations  even  in 
such  early  days.  Ex.  4  is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  variation,  and  Ex.  5  is  the  thirteenth, 
which  flowB  out  of  the  one  preceding  it. 

Ex.4. 
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In  the  time  which  followed  Byrd  and  Bull  the 
best  energies  of  composers  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  development  of  such  instrumental  forms 
as  the  Suite  and  the  Canzooa,  and  the  earlier 
kinds  of  Sonata  ;  and  Sets  of  Variations  were  not 
so  common.  There  are  a  few  examples  among 
Frescobaldi  s  compositions  ;  as  the  '  Aria  detta 
Bal  lotto '  in  the  second  book  of  Toccatas,  Can- 
zonas,  etc.,  which  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
way  the  variations  are  put  into  different  times ; 
but  his  works  of  the  kind  are  on  the  whole 
neither  so  interesting  nor  so  satisfactory  as 
Byrd's.  It  is  also  common  to  meet  with  an 
occasional  variation  on  one  or  more  of  the  regu- 
lar dance-movements  in  the  Suites;  and  in  that 
position  they  were  commonly  called  Doubles. 
There  is  a  curious  and  unusual  experiment 
in  a  Suite  of  Kuhnau's  in  £  minor,  in  which  the 
C'ourante  in  6-4  time  is  a  complete  variation  of 
the  Allemande  in  common  time  that  precedes 
it.  But  the  art  of  varying  a  theme  of  some  sort 
was  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  about  this 
time  under  other  guises.  In  Germany  com- 
posers were  fond  of  harmonising  their  Chorales 
in  all  sorts  of  ingenious  ways,  such  as  are  found 
later  in  perfection  in  Bach's  Cantatas  and  Pas- 
sions ;  they  also  used  the  Chorales  as  a  kind  of 
Canto  fermo  upon  which  they  based  elaborate 
movements  for  the  organ,  full  of  ingenious  and 
effective  figures  and  various  devices  of  counter- 
point; and  not  a  little  of  the  great  development 
of  organ-playing,  which  culminated  in  J  S.  Bach, 
was  carried  on  by  the  cultivation  of  this  form  of 
art.  Another  form  which  was  more  obviously 
allied  to  the  sets  of  variations,  and  indeed  can 
in  some  cases  hardly  be  distinguished  from  them, 
was  the  ground-bat*  or  ba»so  ostinato,  which  was 
a  very  favourite  form  of  art  all  over  Europe 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  principle  of  following  the  bass  of  the 
theme  is  indeed  constantly  made  use  of  in 
variations,  and  in  theory  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  forms  is  that  in  a  ground- 
bass  the  bass  passage,  which  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  is  the  whole  bond  of  connec- 
tion which  joins  the  series  together ;  while  in 
variations  the  baas  may  change  entirely  so  long 
as  the  theme  is  recognisable  either  by  means  of 
the  melody  or  the  succession  of  the  harmonies. 
But  in  practice,  though  there  are  many  exam- 
ples in  which  a  good  clear  bass  figure  is  made  to 
persist  with  obstinate  regularity  in  this  form, 
it  often  gave  place  to  the  succession  of  the  har- 
monies, or  was  itself  so  varied  as  to  become 
scarcely  recognisable.  For  instance,  a  so-called 
Ground  by  Blow  in  £  minor,  with  twenty- 
eight  divisions,  begins  with  a  section  that  is 
much  more  like  a  theme  for  variations ;  and 
though  the  bass  moves  in  good  steps,  it  has  no 
very  decided  figure  whatever.  A  comparison 
of  ihe  first  half  of  the  so-called  ground  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  bass  of  the  twentieth 
division  will  show  that  the  view  musicians  then 
took  of  the  repetitions  was  at  least  a  liberal 
one : — 
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In  this  case  the  outline  of  the  bass  as  defined 
by  the  successive  steps  downwards  is  pretty  well 
maintained,  but  in  a  few  other  divisions  which 
are  more  elaborately  constructed,  not  only  is  the 
bass  altered,  but  even  harmonies  which  do  not 
strictly  correspond  to  the  originals  are  intro- 
duced. Such  treatment  clearly  destroys  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  form  of  art,  and  makes  the 
work  to  all  intents  a  theme  with  variations, 
under  limitations.  The  real  type  of  movement 
constructed  on  a  ground-bass  has  a  decided 
character  of  its  own,  as  the  obstinate  reiteration 
of  a  good  figure  is  necessarily  a  striking  bond 
of  connection  throughout  the  piece  ;  and  if  the 
figures  built  upon  it  are  well  varied  it  can  be 
made  very  amusing.  In  Purcell's  use  of  this  form, 
which  he  was  evidently  fond  of,  the  type  is  kept 
much  purer,  and  the  divisions  on  the  ground  are 
really  what  they  pretend  to  be.  A  quotation  of 
the  bass  of  a  ground  in  one  of  his  Suites  will 
illustrate  better  than  any  description  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  thing  and  a  hybrid  like 
Blow  s : — 
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But  even  so  genuine  a  specimen  as  Purtell  s  is 
closely  allied  to  a  thi-me  with  variations ;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  form  was  so  popular  that  it 
was  not  only  a  favourite  with  composers,  but 
the  constant  resource  of  performers  with  any 
talent  for  extemporising  to  show  off  their  skill  in 
two  directions  at  once,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
the  more  elastic  but  less  pure  form  adopted  by 
Blow  and  others  should  have  been  easily  allowed 
to  pass  in  the  crowd  of  experiments;  and  thus 
composers  were  constantly  developing  the  form 
of '  Theme  and  Variations '  under  another  name. 

A  celebrated  example  which  bears  upon  this 
question  is  the  tweltth  and  last  Sonata  of  Co- 
relli's  Opera  Quinta,  which  iB  called  '  La  Follia.' 
This  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Theme  and 
twenty-two  variations,  and  sometimes  as  Divi- 
sions on  a  ground.  The  bass  of  the  theme  was 
well  known  in  those  days  as  Farinelli  s  Ground, 
from  the  inventor,  and  was  commonly  used  by 
musicians  and  composers,  as  for  instance  by 
Vivaldi.  Hawkins  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  favourite 
air  known  in  England  as  Farinelu's  Ground,' 
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showing  *  confusion  in  his  mind  even  as  to  the 
difference  between  a  '  ground '  and  a  tone.  In 
Corelli'B  work  the  bass  ie  not  repeated  at  all 
regularly,  so  it  ie  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
series  of  free  variations.  These  are  most  of  them 
very  simple,  being  different  forms  of  arpeggios 
on  the  harmonies  of  the  theme,  but  they  are 
well  devised  so  as  to  contrast  and  set  off  one 
another,  and  are  effective  in  their  way  for  the 
violin.  The  tempos  vary  from  Adagio  and  An- 
dante to  Allegro  and  Vivace,  and  the  time- 
signatures  also,  as  3-4,  4-4,  and  3-8.  Corelli 
evidently  took  an  easy  view  of  variations,  for 
both  in  this  set  and  in  the  Chaoonne  in  the 
twelfth  Sonata  of  op.  2,  the  harmonies  are  not 
at  all  strictly  followed,  and  occasionally  have 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the  theme  for  several 
bars  together;  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
rather  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  style  of 
writing  such  things.  The  treatment  of  the  form 
in  this  instance,  and  in  many  others  of  nearly  the 
same  period  (as  those  by  Blow,  and  many  by 
Locatelli  and  others  a  little  later),  together  with 
the  lax  way  in  which  Hawkins  speaks  of  the 
subject,  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  this  popular 
form  of  Ground-bass  movement  was  gradually 
becoming  mixed  up  with  the  form  of  Theme- 
and- Variations,  and  trenching  on  its  province. 
Even  the  length  of  the  bass  in  the  Follia  and 
other  examples  is  in  favour  of  this  view,  because 
the  effect  of  the  ground-bass  is  lost  when  it 
extends  beyond  very  moderate  limits.  The  best 
examples  are  after  such  a  concise  fashion  as  the 
bass  quoted  from  Purcell,  and  such  Buperb  speci- 
mens as  the  'Crucifixus'  in  Bach's  Mass,  his 
P.i9sacaglia  in  C  minor,  and  similar  works  by 
Buxtehude  for  the  organ.  If  the  ground-bass 
has  several  clauses,  as  in  Corel li's  Follia  or  Blow's 
piei-e  (Ex.  6),  it  loses  its  effect  and  has  to  be 
treated  after  the  manner  of  a  theme  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  long  periods  led  composers  to  that 
treatment,  at  the  same  time  that  the  habit  of 
looking  at  their  subject  in  the  direction  of  the 
bass  rather  than  the  upper  part,  influenced  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  variations. 

This  condition  of  things  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  J.  S.  Bach's  thirty  Variations  on  au 
Aria  in  G  major  for  a  harpsichord  with  two  rows 
of  keys,  which  is  the  first  very  important  work 
of  its  kind,  and  still  among  the  most  remark- 
able in  existence,  though  it  is  never  played  in 
public  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  giving 
due  effect  on  one  row  of  keys  to  the  rapid  cross- 
ing passages  which  ore  written  for  two.  The  Aria 
which  serves  for  theme  is  not  after  the  manner 
of  a  modern  aria,  but  is  a  dance  movement  like 
those  in  the  Suites.  It  is  in  fact  a  Sarabande 
of  the  expressive  and  elaborate  kind  familiar 
among  Bach's  works ;  it  has  plenty  of  fine  melody 
but  no  catching  tune,  ana  nothing  to  invite 
melodic  variations  of  the  modern  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  constructed  of  very  broad  and 
simple  successions  of  harmony,  with  the  bass  mov- 
ing a  step  of  some  sort  in  almost  every  bar ;  and 
upon  this  motion  of  bass  or  harmonies  the  whole 
series  of  variations  is  really  constructed.    It  is 


I  therefore  actually  almost  as  much  of  a  ground- 
batts  movement  as  Corelli's  Follia,  or  Blow's 
example.  The  actual  bass  figure  is  not  repeated, 
but  either  the  steps  by  which  it  moves  or  the 
regular  changes  of  the  harmony  are  always 
'  represented  in  some  way  under  the  elaborate  tex- 
■  ture  of  the  figures.    In  fact,  what  Bach  does  is 
i  to  take  out  the  harmonic  framework  upon  which 
the  Aria  is  built,  and  use  it  to  build  thirty  other 
little  movements  upon.   The  way  in  which  these 
ore  developed  from  the  original  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  a  comparison  of  the  opening  bars  of 
some  of  the  variations  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  bass  of  the  theme. 

The  following  is  the  boss  of  the  first  eight  bars 
of  the  Aria,  with  figures  to  represent  the  prin- 
cipal harmonies :— 
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In  a  good  many  variations,  such  as  the  1st, 
2nd,  4th,  12th,  and  22nd,  these  steps  are  very 
clearly  maintained.  The  baas  figure  of  the  and 
variation  will  serve  to  illustrate  this ; — 
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It  is  very  rare  however  that  the  same  positions 
of  the  chords  are  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout. 
All  positions  ore  held  to  be  interchangeable. 
This  would  be  less  possible  in  dealing  with  a 
modern  theme  with  weak  or  irregular  motions 
of  harmony ;  but  where  the  changes  are  so 
strict  and  clear,  the  successions  are  traceable 
even  through  a  looser  treatment  of  the  original. 
An  example  which  will  illustrate  Bach's  method 
of  interchanging  positions  of  the  same  chords, 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  one 
form  upon  another,  is  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
variation,  which  is  a  complete  little  four-part 
Fughetta : — 
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In  bar  (5)  the  fintt  position  of  the  chord  of  the 
Dominant  is  implied  instead  of  its  first  inversion  ; 
in  bar  (c)  there  is  a  similar  interchange,  and  in 
bars  (if)  and  {j)  the  principal  emphasis  of  the  bar 
falls  upon  a  first  inversion  instead  of  a  first  posi- 
tion of  the  same  chord. 

In  other  variations  he  goes  much  further  still. 
In  the  ninth  the  strict  succession  of  chorda  is 
frequently  altered,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
character  and  general  contour  of  the  harmonic 
succession  is  still  to  be  felt  in  the  background. 
Fur  instance,  in  the  passage  corresponding  to 
bars  (e)  and  (/)  the  harmonies  of  £  minor  and 
G  are  forced  in  in  the  place  of  those  of  G  and  A. 
Then  the  harmony  of  C  and  A,  which  really  re- 
presents bar  (/),  is  driven  into  the  bar  cor- 
responding with  (g);  and  in  order  to  make 
the  final  chord  of  the  cadence  answer  in  position 
with  the  original,  all  that  appears  of  the  chord 
corresponding  to  bar  (g)  is  the  last  quaver. 
The  following  example  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  change,  beginning  at  the  half-bar  cor- 
responding with  (d)  w  here  the  first  half  close  falls, 
up  to  the  first  close  in  the  principal  key  in 
bar  (h)  :- 


This  appears  to  be  rather  an  extreme  in- 
stance, but  in  reality  the  change  is  caused 
by  nothing  more  than  the  hnppy  idea  of  turn- 
ing the  passing  note  in  bar  (d)  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  so  leading  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
chord  of  E  ;  thus  causing  the  chords  of  G  and  C, 
which  follow  in  their  proper  order,  to  come  one 
step  too  late,  and  forcing  the  penultimate  chord 
of  the  cadence  into  very  close  quarters.  But 
the  form  of  the  cadence  is  preserved  all  the 
same,  and  so  the  change  turns  out  to  be  more  in 
superficial  appearance  than  reality ;  while  the 
regularity  of  the  succession  is  still  sufficiently 
obvious  to  identify  the  theme. 

The  manner  in  which  all  the  variations  are 
written  is  contrapuntal,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  cast  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  old  contra- 
puntal forms.  Every  third  variation  through- 
out, except  the  last,  is  a  Canon  of  some  sort, 
with  a  free  bass  which  generally  follows  the 
outlines  of  the  bass  of  the  theme.  These  take 
all  the  intervals  in  regular  order — a  Canon  at 
the  unison  in  the  3rd  variation,  a  Canon  at  the 
second  in  the  6th,  and  so  on  up  to  a  Canon 
at  the  ninth  in  the  37th  variation,  the  Canons 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  complicated  by 
making  them  in  contrary  motion.  Variation  10 
is  a  complete  Fughetta,  and  Variation  16  an 
Overture  after  the  French  model,  managed  by 
making  the  part  which  represents  the  first  half 
of  the  theme  into  the  Maestoso  movement,  and 
the  latter  part  into  the  fugal  one.  The  last  varia- 
tion is  a  'Quodlibet';  that  is,  a  movement  in 
which  several  bits  of  familiar  tunes  are  worked 
in  together.    The  tunes  are  '  Volkslieder '  of 
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a  very  bright  and  happy  type.  It  begins  with 
one  to  the  words  '  Ich  bin  so  lang  nicht  bei  dir 
g'west,'  on  the  top  of  which  another,  '  Krant 
und  Ruben  haben  mich  vertrieben,'  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  two,  and 
probably  bits  of  others  which  are  not  identified, 
are  mixed  up  together  in  amusing  but  artistic 
confusion  throughout,  always  following  the  har- 
monic succession  of  the  original  aria.  After 
the  Quodlibet  the  theme  is  directed  to  be  played 
again,  so  as  to  make  the  cycle  complete — a  plan 
followed  by  Beethoven  more  tban  once,  most 
notably  in  the  last  movement  of  his  Sonata  in 
E,  op.  109.  Every  variation  in  the  series  has 
a  perfectly  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  is 
knit  together  closely  and  compactly  by  the  figures 
used ;  which  vary  from  the  most  pointed  vivacity 
to  the  noblest  dignity  and  calm ;  and  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  keep  the  action  always  going,  and 
the  interest  alive  at  every  step;  the  result  of 
this  many-Bided  technical  workmanship  being  a 
perfectly  mature  art-form.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  Bach  seems  to  sum  up  in  his  own 
lifetime  the  labours  of  several  generations,  and 
to  arrive  at  a  point  of  artistic  development  which 
the  next  generation  fell  far  behind  ;  for  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  his  work  was  not  again  reached 
till  Beethoven's  time.  But  the  aspect  of  Bach's 
work  is  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  time.  The 
technical  side  is  brought  into  extreme  promin- 
ence. This  is  shown  moat  obviously  in  the 
canons  and  fugues,  but  it  is  also  shown  in  the 
texture  of  the  other  variations.  Some  few  are 
extremely  expressive  and  beautiful,  but  it  wii 
not  with  the  paramount  object  of  making  them 
all  so  that  Bach  attacked  his  problem,  for  his 
variations  are  rather  developments  of  ideas  em- 
bodied in  vigorous  and  regular  rhythmic  figures 
than  romantic  or  dramatic  types.  Both  the 
ideas  and  the  way  of  treating  them  belong  to 
the  old  contrapuntal  school,  and  that  style  of 
variation-writing  which  is  most  richly  and  com- 
prehensively shown  in  this  series  of  variations, 
comes  to  an  end  with  Bach. 

He  produced  several  other  sets  in  the  same 
manner,  notably  the  famous  L  haconne  in  the  Suite 
in  D  for  violin  solo ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
analyse  that  work,  since  the  same  principles  are 
observed  throughout,  even  to  the  repetition  of  the 
theme  at  the  end  to  clench  it  all  together.  As 
in  the  previous  case,  the  bnsis  of  the  variation  is 
the  harmonic  framework  of  the  theme  ;  and  the 
melody  hardly  ever  makes  its  reappearance  till 
its  resumption  at  the  end.  The  bass  steps  are 
juBt  as  freely  dealt  with  as  in  the  previous  case, 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  Bach  consi- 
dered the  harmonic  structure  the  chief  thing  in 
a  Chaconne  (which  Ins  the  reputation  of  being  a 
movement  on  a  ground-bnss)  as  much  as  in  a  regu- 
lar Theme  and  variations.  He  also  produced 
an  example  of  a  different  kind,  in  a  little  Bet 
of  eight  variations  on  a  very  beautiful  and  melo- 
dious theme  in  A  minor.  In  this  the  harmonic 
framework  is  not  nearly  so  noticeable,  and  the 
variations  are  not  made  to  depend  upon  it  so 
much  as  in  the  other  cases.   Some  few  of  them 
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are  constructed  on  the  same  principles  M  the 
great  Bet  of  thirty,  but  more  often  the  melody 
of  the  theme  plays  an  unmistakeable  part.  This 
may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  melody  of 
the  3rd,  4th.  and  5th  bars  of  the  theme,  with 
the  same  portion  of  the  third  variation. 

Es.  13. 
Theme. 


The  influence  of  the  tune  is  similarly  apparent 
in  several  other  variations,  putting  a  new  com- 
plexion upon  variation-making,  in  the  direction 
cultivated  by  the  next  generation  ;  but  the  result 
is  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so  intrinsically  valuable 
am  in  other  works  more  after  Bach's  usual 
manner,  though  historically  interesting  as  an 
experiment  in  a  line  which  Bach  generally 
thought  fit  to  let  alone. 

Handel's  way  of  treating  variations  wns  very 
different  from  Bach's,  and  more  like  the  methods 
of  the  Italian  school,  as  illustrated  by  Corelli. 
In  most  canes,  indeed,  he  regarded  the  matter 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  Bach,  since  he 
looked  upon  the  harmonic  framework  as  the 
principal  thing  to  follow;  but  he  reduced  the 
interest  of  his  representation  of  that  frame- 
work in  new  figures  to  a  minimum.  Where 
Bach  used  ingenious  and  rhythmical  figures, 
and  worked  them  with  fascinating  clearness  and 
consistency,  Handel  was  content  to  use  mere 
empty  arpeggios  in  different  forms.  In  many  of 
his  sets  of  Variations,  and  other  works  of  the 
same  kind,  he  makes  the  effect  dopend  chiefly 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  quickness  of  the  notes 
varies,  getting  faster  and  faster  up  to  the  bril- 
liant but  empty  conclusion.  The  set  which  has 
most  musical  interest  is  the  '  Harmonious  Black- 
smith' in  the  Suite  in  E ;  and  in  this  the  usual 
characteristic  is  shown,  since  the  variations  begin 
with  semiquavers,  go  on  to  triplet  semiquavers, 
and  end  with  scale  passages  of  demisemiquavers. 
The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  work  is 
probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
theme,  partly  also  to  the  happy  way  in  which  the 
style  of  the  variations  hits  the  mean  between  the 
elaborate  artistic  interest  of  such  works  as 
Bach's  and  the  emptiness  of  simple  arpeggios, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  very  simplicity 
shows  to  advantage  the  principles  upon  which  a 
succession  of  variations  can  be  knit  together  into 
an  effective  piece,  by  giving  all  the  members  of 
the  series  some  relative  bearing  upon  each  other. 
In  this  set  the  connection  and  function  of  each 
is  so  thoroughly  obvious  that  the  most  ordinary 
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musical  intelligence  can  prasp  it,  and  it  Is  to 
such  grounds  of  effect  that  Handel  trusted  in 
making  all  his  sets,  whether  in  such  an  example 
as  the  Passacaglia  in  the  G  minor  Suite  or  the 
Chaconne  with  sixty  variations.  Only  in  very 
few  cases  does  he  even  appear  to  attempt  to 
make  the  separate  numbers  of  the  series  interest- 
ing or  musically  characteristic,  and  yet  the  series 
as  a  whole  is  almost  always  effective.  He  is 
more  inclined  to  allow  the  tune  of  his  theme  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  effect  than  Bach  was.  In  the 
variations  in  the  Suite  in  D  it  is  very  promi- 
nent, and  in  the  earlier  variations  of  the  '  Har- 
monious Blacksmith 1  is  clearly  suggested  ;  and 
in  this  way  he  illustrates  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
tendency  which  came  to  predominate  in  the 
next  generation.  The  following  are  types  of  the 
figures  used  by  Handel  in  more  than  one  set:— 


rrc. 


Another  composer  showed  this  tendency  to 
follow  the  tune  even  more  markedly.  This  was 
Rameau,  who  was  born  two  years  before  Handel 
and  Bach,  but  was  brought  more  strongly  under 
the  rising  influences  of  the  early  Sonata  period, 
through  hiB  connection  with  the  French  operatic 
school,  and  the  French  instrumental  school,  of 
which  Couperin  was  the  happiest  represent- 
ative. These  French  composers  were  almost 
the  first  of  any  ability  in  Europe  to  give  their 
attention  unreservedly  to  tunes,  and  to  make  tune, 
and  character  of  a  tuneful  kind,  the  object  of 
their  ambition.  Rameau  produced  a  number  of 
charming  tuneful  pieces  of  a  harmonic  cast,  and 
naturally  treated  variations  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tune,  studying  to  bring  the  tune  for- 
ward, and  to  make  it,  rather  than  the  harmonic 
successions,  the  basis  of  his  variations.  When 
operatic  influences  came  into  play  and  influ- 
enced the  instrumental  music  of  German  com- 
posers, and  when  the  traditions  of  the  Protestant 
school  gave  place  to  those  of  the  southern  and 
Catholic  Germans,  the  same  result  followed. 

Other  circumstances  also  affected  the  form 
unfavourably.  The  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
vigour,  depth  of  feeling,  and  technical  resource 
from  the  standard  of  Handel  and  Bach,  is  obvious 
enough  in  other  departments ;  Bince  men  were 
thrown  back  as  they  had  been  after  Palestrina's 
time,  through  having  to  cope  with  new  forms 
of  art.  In  the  case  of  variations — by  this  time 
an  old  and  established  form — the  cause  of  such 
falling  off  is  not  easy  to  see ;  but  in  reality  varia- 
tions were  just  as  amenable  to  unfavourable 
influences  as  the  rest  of  instrumental  music, 
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•ince  composers  began  to  try  to  treat  them  in 
the  same  style  as  their  sonata  movements. 
They  dropped  the  contrapuntal  methods,  with 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  them,  and  as  they 
had  not  yet  developed  the  art  of  expressing 
effective  musical  ideas  in  the  modern  style 
apart  from  the  regular  sonata  form,  their  works 
of  the  kind  seem,  by  the  side  of  Bach's,  to  be 
sadly  lacking  in  interest.  Moreover,  the  object 
of  writing  them  was  changing.  Bach  wrote  up 
to  the  level  of  his  own  ideas  of  art,  without 
thinking  what  would  please  the  ordinary  public ; 
but  the  composers  of  the  mitldle  of  the  18th 
century  wrote  their  clavier  music  chiefly  for  the 
use  or  pleasure  of  average  amateurs,  on  whom 
first  rate  art  would  be  thrown  away  ;  and  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  respectable  workmanship 
and  easy  agreeable  tunefulness.  The  public 
were  losing  their  interest  in  the  rich  counter- 
point and  massive  nobility  of  style  of  the  older 
school,  and  were  setting  their  affections  more 
and  more  on  tune  and  simply  intelligible  form ; 
and  composers  were  easily  led  in  the  same 
direction.  The  consequences  were  happy  enough 
in  the  end,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  new 
style  variation-making  appears  to  have  suffered  ; 
and  it  only  regained  its  position  in  rare  cases, 
when  composers  of  exceptional  genius  returned, 
in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  their  time,  to  the 
method  of  building  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
variations  on  the  old  principles,  and  found  in 
the  harmonic  framework  equal  opportunities  to 
those  afforded  by  the  tunes. 

How  strongly  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  drawn 
in  the  prevailing  direction  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  they  took  simple  and 
popular  tunes  as  tliemes,  and  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  melodic  element  in  their  variations. 
This  is  even  more  noticeable  in  Mozart  than  in 
Haydn,  who  took  on  the  whole  a  more  seriouB 
and  original  view  of  the  form.  True,  he  did  not 
write  nearly  so  many  sets  as  his  younger  con- 
temporary, and  several  that  he  did  write  are  of 
the  very  slightest  and  most  elementary  kind — 
witness  that  which  forms  the  last  movement 
of  the  Clavier  Sonata  in  Eb,  that  on  a  tune 
in  'Tempo  di  Minuetto*  in  a  sonata  in  A,  and 
that  in  a  sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  in  C.  In 
these  cases  he  is  obviously  not  exerting  himself 
at  all,  but  merely  treating  the  matter  lightly 
and  easily.  But  when  he  set  about  his  work 
seriously,  it  has  far  more  variety,  interest,  and 
many-sided  ingenuity  than  Mozart's.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  of  the  sets  in  the  string 
quartets,  and  with  the  remarkable  one  for  clavier 
alone  in  F  minor,  and  the  beautiful  slow  move- 
ment in  the  Sonata  for  Clavier  and  Violin  in  F. 
The  things  most  noticeable  in  these  are  the  re- 
markable freedom  with  which  he  treats  his  theme, 
and  the  original  means  adopted  to  combine  the 
seta  into  complete  and  coherent  wholes.  Prob- 
ably no  one  except  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms  took  a  freer  view  of  the  limits  of 
fair  variation ;  the  less  essential  chords  and  root 
harnunies  of  the  theme  are  frequently  changed, 
even  without  the  melody  being  preserved  to 
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make  up  for  the  deviation,  and  in  certain  cases 
whole  passages  appear  to  be  entirely  altered,  and 
to  have  little  if  any  connection  with  the  theme 
beyond  observance  of  the  length  of  its  prominent 
periods,  and  the  fact  that  the  final  cadences  come 
in  the  right  forms  and  places.  This  occurs  most 
naturally  in  a  minor  variation  of  a  major 
theme,  or  vice  versa,  where  a  passage  in  the 
relative  major  is  made  to  correspond  to  a  passage 
in  the  dominant  key,  and  the  succession  of 
chords  is  necessarily  altered  to  a  different  course 
to  make  the  passage  flow  back  to  the  principal 
key  at  the  same  place,  both  in  variation  and 
theme.  There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
example  of  such  changes  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  22  Trautwein. 
The  theme  is  in  Bb,  and  the  first  variation  in 
Bb  minor.  The  second  half  of  the  theme  begins 
in  F,  and  has  a  whole  period  of  eight  bars, 
closing  in  that  key,  before  going  back  to  Bb. 
The  corresponding  part  of  the  first  variation 
begins  with  the  same  notes  transferred  from  first 
violin  to  cello,  and  has  the  same  kind  of  motion, 
and  similar  free  contrapuntal  imitation ;  but  it 


proceed  s  by ; 


in  of  closely  interlaced  modula- 


tions through  minor  and  Ab,  and  cloves  in 
Db.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  portion  which 
corresponds  to  the  resumption  of  the  principal 
idea  begins  in  the  original  key  in  Db,  and  only 
gets  home  to  the  principal  key  for  the  last  phrase 
of  four  bars,  in  which  the  subject  again  appears. 
So  that  for  eleven  bars  the  variation  is  only  con- 
nected with  the  theme  by  the  fact  that  the 
successive  progressions  are  analagotis  in  major 
and  minor  modes,  and  by  a  slight  similarity  in  the 
character  of  the  music.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant position  to  take  up  in  variation-writing, 
and  by  such  action  Haydn  fully  established 
a  much  broader  and  freer  principle  of  repre- 
senting the  theme  than  had  been  done  before. 
The  following  examples  are  respectively  the  first 
eight  bars  of  the  second  half  of  the  theme,  and 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  1st  variation:— 


Ex.  17. 
Theme. 


(«)  ^         I  (a)  (3) 
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The  other  noticeable  feat  are  of  Haydn's  treat- 
ment of  the  variation -form  is  illustrated  very 
happily  by  the  '  Andante  con  Variazioni '  in  F 
minor  for  clavier  solo,  and  by  the  movement  in 
the  F  major  sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  ;  both 
showing  how  strongly  he  regarded  the  form  as 
one  to  be  unified  in  «ome  way  or  other  beyond 
the  mere  connection  based  on  identity  of  struo- 
ture  or  tune  which  is  common  to  all  the  members 
of  the  series.  The  first  of  these  is  really  a 
Bet  of  variations  on  two  themes  ;  since  the  prin- 
cipal theme  in  the  minor  in  followed  by  a  slighter 
one  contrasting  with  it.  in  the  major.  The  varia- 
tions on  these  two  themes  alternate  throughout, 
and  end  with  a  repetition  of  the  principal  theme 
in  its  original  form,  passing  into  an  elaborate 
coda  full  of  allusions  to  its  principal  figures. 
Thus  there  is  a  double  alternation  of  modes  and 
of  styles  throughout  binding  the  members  to- 
gether ;  and  the  free  development  of  the  features 
of  the  theme  in  the  coda  gives  all  the  weight 
and  interest  necessary  to  clench  the  work  at  the 
end.  The  slow  movement  for  clavier  and  violin 
i»  Rome  what  different  in  system,  but  aims  at 
the  same  object.  After  the  theme  comes  an 
episode,  springing  out  of  a  figure  in  the  cadence 
of  the  theme,  and  modulating  to  the  dominant 
and  back  ;  then  comes  the  first  variation  in  full, 
followed  by  another  episode  modulating  to  Bb, 
with  plenty  of  development  of  characteristic 
figures  of  the  theme,  coining  back  (after  about 
the  same  length  as  the  first  episode)  to  a  pause 
on  the  dominant  chord  of  the  principal  key,  and 
followed  by  another  variation  with  demisemi- 
quaver  ornamental  passages  for  the  pianoforte. 
This  variation  deviates  a  little  at  the  end,  and 
pauses  on  the  dominant  chord  again ;  and  then 
the  beautiful  and  serene  theme  is  given  out  once 
more  in  its  original  form.  This  is  therefore  an 
ingenious  kind  of  Rondo  in  the  form  of  varia- 
tions. The  short  contrasting  episodes  are  quite 
in  Rondo-form,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  two  middle  repetitions  of  the  theme  are  made 
unusually  interesting  by  appearing  in  a  fresh 
guise.  One  more  point  worth  noting  about 
Haydn's  works  of  this  kind,  is  that  some  of  his 
themes  are  so  rich  and  complex.  In  a  few  of 
the  sets  in  the  quartets  the  theme  is  not  so 
much  a  tune  as  a  network  of  figures  combined 
in  a  regular  harmonic  scheme— tee  Ex.  1 7  ;  and 
the  same  holds  true  of  the  '  Andante  con  Varia- 
zioni '  mentioned  above,  which  is  long,  and  full 
of  the  most  various  and  remarkable  figures.  It 
may  be  said  finally  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  composition  in  which  Haydn  was  richer  and 
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I  more  truly  polyphonic  than  in  his  best  sets  of 
variations. 

Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  ex- 
treme of  the  melodic  form  of  variations.  If  in 
many  of  Haydn's  slighter  examples  this  ten- 
dency was  perceptible,  in  Mozart  it  comes  to  a 
head.  The  variations  which  he  makes  purely 
out  of  ornamental  versions  of  the  tune  of  the 
theme,  are  at  least  four  times  as  many  as  hia 
harmonic  and  more  seriously  conceived  onea. 
As  hat  been  said  before,  Mozart  wrote  far  more 
sets  than  Haydn,  and  many  of  them  were  probably 
piict*  d'oceanion— trifles  upon  which  there  waa 
neither  time  nor  need  to  npend  much  thought. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  moreover  that 
variation-writing  was  not  Mozart's  best  province. 
1  Two  of  his  greatest  gifts,  the  power  of  moulding 
his  form  with  the  most  refined  and  perfect  ac- 
curacy, and  spontaneous  melody,  have  here  no  full 
opportunity.  The  themes  which  necessarily 
decide  the  form  are  in  many  cases  not  his  own, 
and,  except  in  rare  instances,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  his  head  to  try  to  make  new 
and  beautiful  melodies  on  the  foundation  of  their 
harmonic  framework.  He  seems  rather  to  have 
aimed  at  making  variations  which  would  be 
easily  recognisable  by  moderately- gifted  ama- 
teurs ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  musical  intelligence  to  see  the 
connection  between  a  theme  and  a  variation 
which  is  well  enough  conceived  to  bear  frequent 
hearing.  It  is  al*>  certain  that  the  finest  varia- 
tions have  been  produced  by  scarcely  any  but 
composers  of  a  very  deep  and  intellectual  organ- 
isation, like  Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Brahms. 
Mozart  was  gifted  with  the  most  perfect  and 
refined  musical  organisation  ever  known;  but 
he  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  deep  feeling  or 
intellectuality,  and  the  result  is  that  his  varia- 
tion-building is  neither  impressive  nor  genuinely 
interesting.  Its  chief  merits  are  delicate  mani- 
pulation, illustrating  the  last  phase  of  harpsi- 
chord-playing as  applied  to  the  Viennese  type 
of  pianoforte  with  shallow  keys,  and  he  obtains 
the  good  balance  in  each  set  as  a  whole  without 
any  of  Haydn's  interesting  devices.  A  certain 
similarity  in  the  general  plan  of  several  of  the 
independent  sets  suggests  that  he  had  a  regular 
scheme  for  laying  out  the  succession  of  variations. 
The  earlier  ones  generally  have  the  tune  of  the 
theme  very  prominent;  then  come  one  or  two 
based  rather  more  upon  the  harmonic  framework, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  becoming  weari- 
some ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through,  if  the 
theme  be  in  the  major,  there  will  be  a  minor 
variation,  and  vice  versa  ;  then,  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  the  conclusion  and  throw  it  into  relief, 
the  last  variation  but  one  has  a  codetta  of  some 
sort  or  an  unbarred  cadenza,  or  else  there  is  an 
unbarred  cadenza  dividing  the  last  variation  from 
the  final  coda,  which  usually  takes  up  clearly 
the  features  of  the  theme.  These  unbarred  ca- 
denzas are  a  characteristic  feature  of  Mozart's 
sets  of  variations,  and  indicate  that  he  regarded 
them  as  show  pieces  for  concerts  and  such 
occasions,  since  they  are  nothing  but  pure  finger- 
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flourishes  to  show  off  the  dexterity  and  neatness 
of  the  performer.  There  are  two — one  of  them 
a  very  long  one— in  the  set  on  Paisiello's  'Salve 
tu  Doniine,'  another  long  ono  in  that  on  Sarti'q 
'Come  un  agnello,'  a  long  one  in  that  on  ' Lison 
dorm  ait,'  and  others  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions in  the  sets  on  Gluck's  '  Unser  dummer 
Pobel  meint,'  Mr.  Duport's  minuet,  *  Je  suis 
Lindor.'  and  others.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
harmonic  framework,  Mozart  is  generally  more 
strict  than  Haydn,  but  he  is  by  no  means  tied 
by  any  sense  of  obligation  in  that  respect,  and 
even  makes  excellent  point  out  of  harmonic  di- 
gression. A  most  effective  example,  which  con- 
tains a  principle  in  a  nutshell,  hi  his  treatment 
of  the  most  characteristic  phrase  of  '  Unser 
dummer  Pobel  *  in  the  fourth  variation.  The 
phrase  is  aa  follows : — 


Ex.  19. 

— — • 

• 

1 — o — 

To  this  he  gives  a  most  amusing  turn  by,  as  it 
were,  missing  the  mark  by  a  semitone  : — 

then  he  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  half  of  the 
variation  which  contains  the  passage,  and  begins 
it  again  as  if  for  repeat ;  and  then  again  over- 
shoots the  mark  by  a  semitone  :  — 


There  is  probably  no  simpler  example  of  an 
harmonic  inconsistency  serving  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  variations.  In  a  less  obvious  way 
there  are  some  in  which  very  happy  effect  is 
obtained  by  going  an  unexpected  way  round 
between  one  essential  point  of  harmony  and 
another,  and  in  such  refinements  Mozart  is  most 
successful. 

When  he  introduces  sets  of  variations  into 
sonatas  and  such  works  as  his  Clarinet  Quintet, 
ho  seems  to  have  tak<  n  more  pains  with  them ; 
there  are  proportionately  more  free  and  harmonic 
variations  among  them;  and  the  element  of 
show  illustrated  by  the  unbarred  cadenza  is  not  so 
prominent.  There  are  good  examples  of  variety 
of  treatment  and  succes*  in  balancing  the  various 
members  of  the  series  in  the  variations  in  the 
fine  Sonata  in  F  for  violin  and  pianoforte.  True, 
the  basis  of  the  variations  is  for  the  most  part 
melodic,  but  the  principle  is  treated  with  more 
solid  effect  than  usual.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  last  movement  of  the  PP.  Sonata  in 
D,  written  in  1777.  This  contains  some  ex- 
tremely happy  examples  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  harmonic  principle,  as  in  the  9th  variation, 
in  which  the  vigour  and  individuality  of  the 
VOL.  iv.  pt.  a. 


figure  give  the  variation  all  the  appearance  of 
an  independent  piece.  Similarly  in  the  1  ith, 
Adagio  cantabile,  and  in  the  last,  in  which  the 
time  is  changed  from  4-4  to  3-4,  the  melody  is 
so  devised  as  to  appear  really  new,  and  not  merely 
the  theme  in  an  ornamental  dress. 

An  excellent  use  to  which  Mozart  frequently 
puts  variations  is  that  of  presenting  the  subjects 
of  sonata-movements  in  new  lights,  or  adding  to 
their  interest  by  new  turns  and  ornaments  when 
they  reappear  a  second  or  third  time  in  the 
course  of  the  movement.  One  example  is  tho 
recurrence  of  the  theme  in  the  '  Rondo  en  Polo- 
naise '  which  forms  the  middle  movement  in  the 
Sonata  in  D  just  referred  to.  Another  is  the 
slow  movement  of  the  well-known  Sonata  in 
C  minor,  connected  with  the  Fantasia  in  the 
same  key. 

The  cases  in  which  Mozart  ventured  to  give  a 
variation  a  thoroughly  independent  character 
are  rare.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  better 
to  keep  always  in  sight  of  his  theme,  and  though 
he  invented  some  charming  and  effective  de- 
vices which  have  been  used  by  later  composers, 
as  a  rule  the  variations  wait  upon  the  theme 
too  subserviently,  and  the  figures  are  often  too 
simple  and  familiar  to  be  interesting.  The  follow- 
ing ('  Je  suis  Lindor')  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  way 
of  ornamenting  a  tune  :— 


Ex.22.  Them*.    (j)  (>) 


(31  rm  
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Beethoven's  work  forms  an  era  in  the  history 
of  variation-making.  It  was  a  branch  of  art 
eminently  congenial  to  him;  for  not  only  did 
his  instinct  for  close  thematic  development 
make  him  quick  to  see  various  ways  of  treating 
details,  but  his  mind  was  always  inclined  to 
present  the  innermost  core  of  his  idea  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  This  is  evinced  plainly  enough 
in  the  way  in  which  he  perfects  his  subjects. 
His  sketch-books  Bhow  how  ideas  often  came  to 
him  in  the  rough ;  and  how,  sometimes  by  slow 
degrees,  he  brought  them  to  that  refined  and 
effective  form  which  alone  satisfied  him.  The 
substratum  of  the  idea  is  the  same  from  first  to 
last,  but  it  has  to  undergo  many  alterations  of 
detail  before  he  finds  the  best  way  to  say  it. 
Even  in  this  his  practice  differed  extremely  from 
Mozart's,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  actual  form 
of 'Theme  and  variations'  it  differed  still  more. 
In  principle  Beethoven  did  not  leave  the  line 
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taken  up  by  the  composer*  of  the  Sonata  period,  | 
but  he  brought  the  old  and  new  principles  more  i 
to  an  equality  than  before,  and  was  alao  very 
much  more  daring  in  presenting  hia  model  in 
entirely  new  light*.  The  proportion  of  purely 
ornamental  variations  in  hia  works  is  small ;  and 
examples  in  which  the  variations  follow  the 
theme  very  closely  are  more  conspicuous  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  than  later ;  but  even  among 
such  comparatively  early  examples  as  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  At>  (op.  26),  or  the 
still  earlier  ones  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  14, 
no.  a),  and  the  set  on  Righini's  air,  there  is  a 
fertility  of  resource  and  imagination,  and  in  the 
last  case  a  daring  independence  of  style  which 
far  outstrips  anything  previously  done  in  the 
same  line. 

In  some  sets  the  old  structural  principle  is 
once  more  predominant,  as  in  the  well-known 
32  in  C  minor  (1806),  a  set  which  is  as  much  of 
a  Chaconne  as  any  by  Corelli,  Bach,  or  Handel. 
The  theme  is  in  chaconne  time,  and  the  strong 
steps  of  the  bass  have  the  old  ground-bass 
character.  It  is  true  he  uses  the  melody  of 
the  theme  in  one  or  two  instances — it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  it  at  a  time  when 
melody  counted  for  so  much  ;  but  in  the  large 
majority  the  variation  turns  upon  the  structural 
system  of  the  harmonies.  Among  other  points 
this  set  is  remarkable  as  a  model  of  coherence ; 
almost  every  variation  makes  a  perfect  comple- 
ment to  the  one  that  precedes  it,  and  sets  it  off 
in  the  same  way.  In  several  cases  the  varia- 
tions are  grouped  together,  externally  as  well  as 
in  spirit,  by  treating  the  same  figures  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  as  happens  with  the  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd.  with  the  7th  and  8th,  and  with  the  26th 
and  27th  and  others.  The  12th  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  series,  being  the  first  in  the 
major,  and  the  four  that  follow  it  are  closely 
connected  by  being  variations  upon  that  varia- 
tion ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  form  the 
single  block  in  the  major  mode  in  the  whole 
series.  Every  variation  hangs  together  as  closely 
as  those  in  Bach's  great  set  of  thirty  by  the 
definite  diameter  of  the  figures  used,  while  the 
whole  resembles  that  set  in  the  vigour  of  the 
style. 

In  most  of  the  other  remarkable  sets  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  are  more  mixed.  For  in- 
stance, in  that  on  the  Ballet  Air  from  the  '  Men 
of  Prometheus,'  some  have  a  technical  interest 
like  Bach's,  and  some  have  an  advanced  orna- 
mental character  after  the  fashion  of  Mozart's. 
Among  ingenious  devices  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  types,  the  sixth  variation  is  worth 
noting.  The  tune  is  given  intact  at  most  avail- 
able points  in  its  original  pitch  and  original 
form,  but  the  harmonies  are  in  a  different  key. 
A  marked  feature  in  the  series  is  that  it  has  an 
introduction  consisting  merely  of  the  bass  of  the 
theme,  and  three  variations  on  that  are  given 
before  the  real  theme  makes  its  appearance ;  as 
happens  also  in  the  last  movement  of  the  Eroica 
8>  mphony,  which  has  the  same  subject,  and  some 
of  the  same  variations,  but  is  not  a  set  of  varia-  > 
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I  tions  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  it 
1  has  various  episodes,  fugal  and  otherwise,  as  iu 
the  movement  from  Haydn's  violin  and  piano- 
forte sonata  described  on  p.  223. 

Others  of  Beethoven's  sets  have  original  ex- 
ternal traits ;  such  as  the  set  in  F  (op.  34),  in 
which  all  the  numbers  are  in  different  keys  ex- 
cept the  theme  and  the  two  hut  variations,  the 
others  going  in  successive  steps  of  minor  thirds 
downwards.  The  variations  themselves  are  for 
the  most  part  based  on  the  melody,  but  a  most 
ingenious  variety  of  character  is  kept  up  through- 
out, partly  by  changing  the  time  in  each  suc- 
cessively. 

The  sets  so  far  alluded  to  belong  to  the  early 
or  middle  period  of  Beethoven's  life,  but  the 
finest  examples  of  his  work  of  this  kind  belong 
to  the  last  period,  such  as  those  in  the  Quartet 
in  Eb,  and  the  variations  4  In  modo  lidico'  in  the 
Quartet  in  A  (op.  132),  those  in  the  Trio  in  Bb, 
in  the  Sonatas  in  E  (op.  109),  and  C  minor  (op, 
III),  the  two  in  the  9th  Symphony,  and  the 
thirty  three  on  the  valse  by  Diabelli.  These 
last  five  are  the  finest  and  most  interesting  in 
existence,  and  illustrate  all  manner  of  ways  of 
using  the  form.  In  most  cases  the  treatment 
of  the  theme  is  very  free,  and  is  sometimes 
complicated  by  the  structure  of  the  movement. 
In  the  slow  movement  of  the  9th  Symphony  for 
instance  the  theme  and  variations  are  inter- 
spersed with  episodes  formed  on  a  different  sub- 
ject and  by  passages  of  development  based  on 
the  principal  theme  itself.  In  the  choral  part 
the  variations  are  simply  based  upon  the  idea, 
each  division  corresponding  to  a  variation  being 
really  a  movement  made  out  of  a  varied  versiou 
of  the  theme  adapted  in  style  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  words,  and  developed  without  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  periods  or  plan  of  the  tune. 

The  sets  in  the  two  Sonatas  are  more  strict, 
and  the  harmonic  and  structural  variations  are 
in  about  equal  proportions.  Their  coherence  is 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  thirty-two  in  C 
minor,  or  even  stronger ;  while  there  iB  infinitely 
more  musical  interest  in  them.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  romantic  element  which  colours  each  set  and 
gives  it  a  special  unity.  The  individual  char- 
acter given  to  each  variation  is  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  such  aa  to  give  it  an  interest  of  its 
own  beyond  its  connection  with  the  theme; 
while  it  is  so  managed  that  whenever  the  free- 
dom of  style  has  a  tendency  to  obliterate  the 
sense  of  the  theme,  a  variation  soon  follows  in 
which  the  theme  is  brought  forward  clearly 
enough  to  re-establish  the  sense  of  its  presence 
as  the  idea  from  which  the  whole  series  springs. 
The  set  in  op.  109  is  an  excellent  model  of  the 
most  artistic  way  of  doing  this,  without  the 
device  being  so  obvious  as  it  is  in  the  works  of 
the  earlier  masters.  The  first  variation  has  such 
a  marked  melody  of  its  own  that  it  necessarily 
leads  the  mind  away  from  the  theme.  But  the 
balance  is  re-established  by  the  next  variation, 
which  is  a  doul>le  one,  the  repeats  of  the  theme 
being  given  with  dirl'erent  forms  of  variations, 
'  severally  like  and  unlike  the  original.    The  next 
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variation  is  also  double,  but  in  a  different  sense, 
the  repeats  being  given  in  full  with  different 
treatment  of  the  same  figures.  Moreover  the 
balance  is  still  kept  up,  since  the  first  half  is 
chiefly  structural,  and  the  second  resumes  the 
melody  of  the  theme  more  clearly.  The  next 
two  are  more  obscure,  and  therefore  serve  all 
the  better  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  very  clear 
reappearance  of  the  theme  in  the  final  variation. 
This  plan  of  making  double  variations  was  a 
favourite  one  with  Beethoven,  and  he  uses  it 
again  in  the  fourth  variation  in  op.  I  ti,  and  in 
the  Diabelli  set.  In  op.  1 1 1  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  there  is  an  emotional  phase  also.  The  first 
two  variations  gradually  work  up  to  a  vehement 
climax,  culminating  in  the  third.  After  this 
outburst  there  come9  a  wonderful  stillness  in  the 
fourth  (9-16),  like  the  reaction  from  a  crisis  of 
passion,  ami  this  stillness  is  maintained  through* 
out,  notwithstanding  the  two  very  different  man- 
ners of  the  double  variation.  Then  there  is  a 
codetta  and  a  passage  wandering  through  mazes 
of  curious  short  transitions,  constantly  hinting  at 
figures  of  the  theme ;  out  of  which  the  theme 
itself  emerges  at  last,  sailing  with  wind  and  tide 
in  perfect  fruition  of  its  freedom  ;  the  List  varia- 
tion of  all  seems  to  float  away  into  the  air  as  the 
tune  sings  through  the  haze  of  shakes  and  rapid 
light  passages  that  spin  round  it,  and  the  whole 
ends  in  quiet  repose.  In  such  a  sense  Beethoven 
gave  to  his  variations  a  dramatic  or  emotional 
texture,  which  may  be,  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  felt  to  be  true  of  the  innermost  workings 
of  their  emotions,  but  can  hardly  be  explained 
in  words. 

Technically  the  most  remarkable  set  of  all  is 
that  of  thirty  three  on  the  Diabelli  valse.  In 
this  appear  many  traits  recalling  those  in  Bach's 
set  of  thirty.  For  instance,  there  is  a  fugetta, 
cast  in  the  structural  mould  of  the  theme;  there 
are  imitative  variations,  of  thoroughly  modern 
type ;  and  there  are  also  examples  of  the  imi- 
tations being  treated  by  inversion  in  the  second 
half,  as  was  the  manner  of  Bach.  But  in  style 
there  is  little  to  recall  the  methods  of  the  older 
master,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  and  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  technical  rules  to  explain  the 
detailed  connection  of  theme  and  variation.  In 
all  these  last  sets,  and  in  the  Dinbelli  set  espe- 
cially, Beethoven  is  making  transformations 
rather  than  variations.  He  takes  the  theme  in 
all  its  phases — harmonic,  melodic,  or  rhythmic — 
and  having  the  idea  well  in  his  mind,  reproduces 
it  with  unlimited  variety  in  different  aspects. 
At  one  moment  a  variation  may  follow  the  me- 
lody of  the  theme,  at  another  the  harmonic 
structure,  at  another  it  will  be  enough  that  some 
special  trait  like  the  persistence  of  an  inner  por- 
tion of  the  harmony  in  thirds  or  otherwise  is 
reproduced,  as  in  the  second  phrase  of  Variation 
No.  8.  At  other  times  he  will  scarcely  do  more 
than  indicate  clearly  the  places  where  the  ca- 
dences and  signs  of  the  periods  fall,  as  in  Varia 
tion  1 3,  with  the  long  pauses ;  while  at  other  times 
he  works  by  nothing  more  than  analogy,  as  in 
the  relations  of  the  end  of  the  first  half  and 


beginning  of  the  second  half  of  Variation  5,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  second  halves  of  Nos.  9, 
13,  and  22.  In  other  cases  there  are  even  more 
complicated  reasons  for  the  connection.  An  ex- 
ample occurs  as  early  as  the  first  variation.  The 
strong  type  of  figure,  moving  by  diatonic  steps, 
adopted  at  the  beginning,  is  worked  out  in 
longer  reaches  in  the  second  half,  until  it  forces 
the  harmony  away  from  the  lines  of  the  theme 
into  short  transitional  digressions.  These  occur 
in  two  successive  periods,  which  are  brought 
round  again  and  rendered  externally  as  well  as 
ideally  intelligible  by  the  way  in  which  the 
periods  are  made  to  match.  In  a  few  other 
cases  nothing  but  the  strong  points  of  the 
periods  are  indicated,  and  the  hearer  is  left  in 
doubt  till  he  hears  the  strong  cadence  of  the 
period,  and  then  he  feels  himself  at  home  again 
directly,  but  only  to  be  immediately  bewildered 
by  a  fresh  stroke  of  genius  in  a  direction  where 
he  does  not  expect  it  The  happiest  example  of 
this  is  Variation  13,  already  alluded  to,  which  is 
principally  rhythmic,  ju*t  indicating  by  a  sort  of 
suggestion  here  and  there  a  humorous  version  of 
the  theme,  and  making  all  the  progressions  seem 
absurdly  wrong  at  first  sight,  though  they  come 
perfectly  right  in  the  end.  The  two  following 
examples  are  the  first  halves  of  the  theme  and 
of  Variation  13:— 
Ex.  O.  (Theme.) 
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Ex.ti.   (Variation  13). 
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Another  inost  wonderful  variation  ia  the  twen- 
tieth, in  which  again  there  ia  a  mere  suggestion 
of  the  theme  woven  into  mazes  of  transitions, 
passing  away  from  the  harmony  of  the  theme  in 
the  lew  essential  points,  but  always  making  the 
balance  even  again  at  the  close,  melodic  and 
structural  principles  being  mixed  up  almost  in- 
extricably. Example  25  shows  the  portion  of 
this  variation  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the 
theme  given  in  Ex.  23 : — 


Ex.  25.  (Variation  90). 


VARIATION'S. 


In  almost  all  the  variations  except  the  fugue 
(no.  32)  the  periods  are  kept  quite  clear,  and 
match  the  original  faithfully ;  and  this  is  the 
strongest  point  in  helping  the  hearer  or  reader 
to  follow  the  connection.  The  free  fugue,  which 
comes  last  but  one,  is  exactly  in  the  very  beet 
place  to  break  any  sense  of  monotony  in  the 
recurrence  of  these  exact  periods,  while  the  last 
variation  sets  the  balance  even  again  in  a  very 
distinct  and  weighty  way,  in  favour  of  the  plan 
and  melody  of  the  theme. 

In  connection  with  the  point  Illustrated  by 
the  fugue  in  this  set,  it  is  noticeable  that 
Beethoven  from  the  first  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  relieving  in  some  striking  and  decisive  way 
the  monotony  which  is  liable  to  result  from  the 
constant  recurrence  of  short  sections,  and  the 
persistence  of  one  key.  His  coda*  are  frequently 
very  long  and  free,  and  often  contain  extra 
variations  mixed  up  with  telling  passages  of 
modulation.  The  early  Bet  of  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Righini  (1790)  affords  one  remarkable 
illustration  of  this,  and  the  twelve  on  the  Russian 
air  from  'Das  Waldmadchen '  (1797),  another. 
In  the  last  movement  of  op.  m  the  same  end  ia 
gained  by  the  tttringof  transitions  in  the  body  of  the 
movement  before  the  la*t  two  variations;  a  similar 
passage  occurs  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  9th 
Symphony;  and  in  a  few  instances  he  gained  the 
same  end'by  putting  some  of  the  variations  in  a 
different  key,  as  in  those  of  the  Eb  Quartet,  which 
also  contain  a  modulating  episode  near  the  end. 

The  history  of  variations  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  set  we  have  just  been  considering.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  the  plan  of  the  bass 
and  the  harmonies  indicated  by  it  was  generally 
the  paramount  consideration  with  composers, 
and  great  technical  ingenuity  was  expended.  In 
characteristic  seta  of  the  earlier  sonata- period 
the  melody  became  paramount,  and  technical 
ingenuity  was  scarcely  attempted.  In  Beetho- 
ven's latest  productions  structural  and  melodio 
elements  are  brought  to  a  balance,  and  made 
to  minister  in  all  the  ways  that  artistic  ex- 
perience and  musical  feeling  could  suggest  to 
the  development  of  the  ideas  which  lie  in  the 
kernel  of  the  theme,  and  to  the  presentation  of 
them  in  new  lights. 
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No  composer  bad  ever  before  attempted  to 
produce  variations  on  such  principles  aa  Bee- 
thoven did,  and  the  art  has  hardly  progressed 
in  detail  or  in  plan  since  his  time ;  but  several 
composers  have  produced  isolated  examples, 
which  are  really  musical  and  interesting.  Schu- 
bert is  particularly  happy  in  the  variations 
on  the  'Tod  und  Madchen'  theme  in  the  D 
minor  Quartet,  in  which  there  is  great  beauty 
of  sound,  charm  of  idea,  and  contrast  of  style, 
without  anything  strikingly  original  or  ingenious 
in  principle.  Weber  produced  numbers  of  very 
effective  and  characteristic  sets  fur  pianoforte. 
Mendelssohn  left  one  or  two  artistic  works  of 
the  kind,  of  which  the  *  Variations  serieuses ' 
is  the  best.  In  this  set  there  are  happy  instru- 
mental  effects,  and  the  whole  makes  an  effective 
pianoforte  piece  ;  but  Mendelssohn's  view  of  this 
branch  of  art  was  only  at  the  level  of  the  simple 
standard  of  Mozart,  and  not  even  so  free  and 
spontaneous  as  Haydn's ;  and  in  his  application 
of  melodic  and  structural  principles  he  is  ex- 
tremely  strict.  Far  more  interesting  is  Schu- 
mann's treatment  of  the  form  in  such  examples 
as  the  Andante  and  Variations  for  two  pianos, 
and  the  well-known  'Etudes  Sympboniques.' 
His  view  of  the  art  tended  to  independence  as 
much  as  Mendelssohn's  did  to  rigidity,  and  at 
times  he  was  even  superfluously  free  in  his 
rendering  of  the  structural  aspect  of  the  theme. 
His  devices  are  less  noticeable  for  ingenuity  than 
for  the  boldness  with  which  he  gives  a  thoroughly 
warm,  free,  and  romantic  version  of  the  theme, 
or  works  up  some  of  its  characteristic  figures 
into  a  movement  of  nearly  equal  proportions 
with  it. 

By  far  the  finest  variations  since  Beethoven 
are  the  numerous  sets  by  Brahms,  who  is  akin  to 
Beethoven  more  especially  in  those  character- 
istics of  intellect  and  strong  emphatic  character, 
which  seem  to  make  variations  one  of  the  most 
natural  modes  of  expressing  ideas.  In  the  Va- 
riations and  Fugue  on  a  theme  of  Handel's 
(op.  24),  the  superb  set  for  orchestra  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn  (op.  56  a),  those  for  four  hands 
on  a  theme  of  Schumann's  (op.  23),  the  two 
Paganini  sets,  and  the  fine  set  on  an  original 
theme  in  D  (op.  21,  no.  i),  he  has  not  only 
shown  complete  mastery  and  perception  of  all 
aspects  of  the  form,  but  a  very  unusual  power  of 
presenting  his  theme  in  different  lights,  and 
giving  a  most  powerful  individuality  both  of 
rhythm  and  figure  to  the  several  members  of 
each  series.  His  principles  are  in  the  main 
those  of  Beethoven,  while  he  applies  such  de- 
vices as  condensation  of  groups  of  chords, 
anticipations,  inversions,  analogues,  sophistica- 
tion by  means  of  chromatic  passing  notes,  etc., 
with  an  elaborate  but  fluent  ingenuity  which 
sometimes  makes  the  tracing  of  the  theme  in  a 
variation  quite  a  difficult  intellectual  exercise. 
But  analysis  almost  always  proves  the  treatment 
to  be  logical,  and  the  general  impression  is 
sufficiently  true  to  the  theme  in  broad  outline 
for  the  principle  of  the  form  to  be  intelligible. 
He  uses  double  variations  with  the  happiest 


effect,  as  in  those  on  the  theme  by  Haydn, 
where  the  characteristic  repetition  of  halves  is 
sometimes  made  specially  interesting  by  building 
one  variation  upon  another,  and  making  the 
repetition  a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  first 
form  of  each  half  of  the  variation.  Where  the 
variations  are  strongly  divided  from  one  another, 
and  form  a  string  of  separate  little  pieces,  the 
contrasts  and  balances  are  admirably  devised.  In 
some  cases  again  the  sets  are  specially  noticeable 
for  their  continuity,  and  for  the  way  in  which  one 
variation  seems  to  glide  into  another ;  while  they 
are  sometimes  connected  by  different  treatment 
of  similar  figures,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a 
happy  impression  of  unity  and  completeness. 
Brahms  is  also,  like  Beethoven,  most  successful 
in  his  codas.  Two  very  large  ones  are  the  fugue 
in  the  Handel  set,  and  the  fine,  massive  coda 
on  a  ground-bass  derived  from  the  first  phrase 
of  the  theme,  in  the  Haydn  variations.  Another 
on  a  large  scale,  but  in  different  style,  is  that 
which  concludes  the  Hungarian  set  (op.  21, 
no.  2.) 

In  the  following  examples — which  show  the 
first  four  bars  of  the  theme,  and  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  third  variation  in  the  first  Paga- 
nini set,  the  nature  of  several  very  characteristic 
devices,  such  as  anticipation,  insertion  of  new 
chords  between  essential  points  of  the  harmonic 
succession,  doubling  the  variation  by  giving  the 
repetition  of  each  half  in  full,  with  : 
of  effect,  etc., — is  illustrated. 

r  ^  _  4 
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A  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Variation-prin- 
ciple to  the  details  of  other  forma  of  nrt  remains 
to  be  noticed.  In  this  also  Beethoven  led  the 
way.  A  very  fine  example  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Marcia  Funebre  of  the  Eroioa  symphony, 
where  the  subject  is  made  to  express  a  terrible 
depth  of  grief  by  the  constant  breaks  of  the 
melody,  which  seem  to  represent  sobs.  A 
similar  device — in  that  case  amounting  to  a  com- 
plete variation — is  the  repetition  of  the  short 
'Arioso  dolente*  in  A b  minor  in  the  middle  of 
the  final  fugue  in  the  Sonata  in  Ab  (op.  no). 
Here  again  the  object  is  obviously  to  intensify 
the  sadness  of  the  movement  by  constant  breaks 
and  irregularities  of  rhythm.  Another  passage 
of  the  same  kind  is  the  end  of  the  overture  to 
•  Coriolan.' 

With  a  similar  view  Berlioz  has  given  varied 
forms  of  his  '  idee  fixo '  in  the  '  EpiHode  de  la 
vie  d'un  artiste ' ;  adapting  it  each  time  to  the 
changed  conditions  implied  by  the  movement  in 
which  it  appears.  Its  original  form  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Ex.  S3. 


i  ■ 


In  the  ball 
the  dance 

Ex.  2ft 


it  takes  a  form  appropriate  to 


Another  form  occurs  in  the  'Sce*ne  aux  Champs,' 
and  in  the  final  '  Nuitde  Sabbat*  it  is  purposely 
brutalised  into  the  following : — 


Ex.  3ft 


Wagner,  carrying  out  the  same  method  on  a 
grander  scale,  has  made  great  use  of  it  in  adapt- 
ing his  '  leitmotiv-en '  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  or  ideaH  to  which  they 
belong.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
is  the  change  from  one  of  Siegfried's  tunes  as 
given  by  his  own  horn  in  his  early  days,  repre- 
senting his  light-hearted  boyish  stage  of 
E\.  31. 


to  the  tune  which  represents  him  as  the  full- 
grown  hero  bidding  adieu  to  Rriinnhilde,  which 
is  given  with  the  whole  lorce  of  the  orchestra. 

Et.32. 
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Liszt  has  frequently  made  characteristic  varia- 
tions of  his  prominent  figures  for  the 


poses,  as  in  the  'Faust'  symphony,  and  'Lea 
Preludes.' 

Among  the  devices  known  as  '  {esthetic,'  varia- 
tions again  play  a  most  prominent  part ;  move- 
ments of  symphonies  and  sonatas,  etc.,  being 
often  linked  together  by  different  forms  of  the 
same  idea.  Interesting  examples  of  this  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Schumann's  Symphonies  in  D 
minor  and  C,  and  again  in  Brahma's  Symphony 
in  D.   [See  Symphony,  pp.  35  and  43.] 

In  such  a  manner  the  principle  of  variation 
has  pervaded  all  musical  art  from  its  earliest 
days  to  its  latest,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  and  interesting  features.  In 
its  early  stages  it  was  chiefly  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, but  as  the  true  position  of  ideas  in  musio 
has  come  more  and  mure  to  be  felt  and  under- 
stood, the  more  obvious  has  it  become  that  they 
can  be  represented  in  different  phases.  Thus  the 
interest  of  the  development  of  instrumental  move- 
ments in  modern  symphonies  and  sonatas  is  fre- 
quently enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
jects are  varied  when  they  are  reintroduced 
according  to  the  usual  principles  of  structure; 
in  operas  and  similar  works  ever  since  Mozart's 
time  characteristic  features  are  made  all  the 
more  appropriate  by  adapting  them  to  different 
situations ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  after  all 
its  long  history  the  Variation  btill  affords  one 
of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  genius  by  composers  of  the 
future.  [C.H.H.P.] 

VARSOVIANA.  A  dance  very  similar  in 
character  to  the  Polka,  Mazurka,  and  Redowa. 
It  is  probably  of  French  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  a  dancing- master  named 
Desire*  in  1853.  Somewhat  later  it  was  much 
danced  at  the  Tuileries  balls,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  with  the  Empress  Eugt'nie.  The 
music  is  characterised  by  Btrong  nccents  on  the 
first  notes  of  the  second  and  fourth  bars,  cor- 
responding to  marked  pauses  in  the  dance.  The 
tempo  is  rather  slow.  The  following  is  the  tune 
to  which  the  VarBoviana  was  generally  danced: — 


m 


A 


[W.B.S.] 

VASCELLO-FANTASMA.  IL.  An  Italian 
version  of  Warner "b  '  Flying  Dutchman.'  Pro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Cuvent  Gar. 
den,  June  16,  1877.  [G.] 

VAUCORBEIL,  Atqubte  Emmanuel,  whose 
real  name  was  Veauoobbeille,  born  at  Rouen, 
Dec.  15,  1 83 1,  son  of  an  actor  long  a  favourite 
at  theGyuinase  under  the  name  of  Ferville.  He 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1835.  where 
he  was  patronised  by  Queen  Marie  AmeUie,  who 
made  him  an  allowance.  Here  he  studied  seven 
years,  Dourlen  being  his  master  for  harmony, 
while  Cherubini  gave  him  some  advice  on  com- 
position.   He  took  the  second  solfeggio  prize  in 
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1 838.  He  first  tried  to  earn  his  living  by  singing- 
lesions.  As  a  skilled  musician,  and  man  of  polished 
manners,  he  made  friends,  and  became  the  pet 
composer  of  certain  amateur  circles.  His  first 
publication  was  22  songs,  of  which  a  'Simple 
Chanson  *  had  a  well-earned  success.  His  cham- 
ber music — two  string-quartets,  some  sonatas 
for  PF.  and  violin,  and  one  for  viola,  and 
two  suites  for  PF. — is  well  constructed,  with 
ideas  at  once  ingenious  and  refined,  qualities 
which  also  form  the  leading  features  of  a  3-RCt 
Opcra-Cotnique  *La  Bataille  d'Amour'  (April  13, 
1863),  and  a  $cewa  with  chorus,  *La  Mort  de 
Diane,'  sung  by  Mine.  Krauss  at  a  Conservatoire 
concert  (1870).  Of  an  unpublished  opera,  '  Ma- 
homet,' we  know  only  some  fragments  played  in 
1877,  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  fire,  energy, 
knowledge  of  effect,  and  passion,  required  for 
Huccess  on  the  stage  were  not  qualities  possessed 
by  M.  Vaucorbeil.  Finding  that  composition 
offered  no  prospect,  he  resolved  to  try  a  dif- 
ferent branch,  and  in  187a  accepted  the  post  of 
government  commissary  of  thesubsidised  theatres. 
In  1878  he  obtained  the  title  of  Inspecteur  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  soon  after  was  made  director  of 
theOpe"ra  for  seven  year*,  entering  on  his  functions 
by  agreement  with  M.  Halanxier,  July  16,  1879. 
A  new  era  seemed  to  have  opened  for  the  first 
opera-house  in  Paris  ;  but  instead  of  securing 
the  services  of  such  artists  as  Faure,  Gayarre', 
Mme.  Fides-Devries,  etc,  he  chose  his  singers 
from  among  the  young  prize-winners  at  the  Con- 
servatoire— a  system  of  4  reducing  expenses' 
which  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  French 
composers.  M.  Vaucorbeil  himself  was  a  victim 
of  his  endeavours  to  manage  this  unmanageable 
theatre.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  Nov.  2, 
1884.  [G.C.] 
VAUDEVILLE,  a  French  word,  which  has 
had  successively  four  meauings:  (I)  a  popular 
song,  generally  satirical ;  (a)  couplets  inserted  in  [ 
a  play;  (3)  the  play  itself;  and  lastly  (4)  a  1 
theatre  for  plays  of  this  kind,  with  songs.  Most 
etymologists  derive  the  word  from  Vaux  de 
Vire,  the  name  given  to  songB  sung  in  the 
valleys  {yattx)  near  Vire  by  a  certain  fuller  and 
song-writer  named  Olivier  Basselin,  who  died  at 
Vire  in  the  ifith  century.  His  son</s  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1 610  by  an  arocal  named 
Jean  le  Houx,  who  may  virtually  be  considered 
their  author.1   They  contain  such  lines  ss  these: 

Faiiant  l'amour,  je  ne  «aurni«  ricn  dire 
Ni  hen  chanter,  tinon  on  vau  d*  vire. 

Others*  maintain  that  vaudeville  comes  from 
roix  de  rille,  quoting  as  their  authority  the 
'  Recueil  des  plus  belles  et  excellentes  chansons 
en  forme  de  voix  de  villes'  (Paris,  1575)  by  Jean 
Chardavoine,  a  musician  of  Anjou.  but  we,  with 
Menage,  prefer  the  former  derivation.  It  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  the  word  1  vaudeville 1  was 
employed  by  writers  in  the  16th  century  to 
denote  a  song  sung  about  the  town,  with  a 

'  Th»  •  Vnui  d«  Vk»  of  Jrmo  Lt  Hom  of  Vim.'  h»T«  been  recently 
pubhthwl  In  Eti*ll«h  by  J.  1".  Mulrh^J  .  London.  HCS). 
J  *c         Htograplile.  uurt«  •  Loroj.'  p.  3*6. 


I  catching  tune.  Many  lampoons,  such  as  the 
Mazarinadet,  are  vaudevilles.  The  word  was 
used  in  this  sense,  for  some  time,  as  is  evident 
from  a  passage  from  Rousseau's  '  Confessions ' : 
'  A  complete  collection  of  the  vaudevilles  of  the 
court  and  of  Paris  for  over  f  o  years,  contains  a 
host  of  anecdotes  which  might  be  sought  in  vain 
elsewhere,  and  supplies  materials  for  a  history  of 
France,  such  as  no  other  nation  could  produce.' 

It  was  about  1700  that  the  mere  street-song 
passed  into  '  topical '  verses  in  a  dramatic  piece. 
The  plays  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Laurent  contained  vaudevilles,  generally  adapted 
to  well-known  tunes,  so  as  to  ensure  their  im- 
mediate popularity.  Occasionally  fresh  music 
was  written  for  them,  and  the  vaudevilles  com- 
posed by  Joseph  Mouret  (a  Provencal,  called  by 
his  contemporaries  'le  musicien  des  Graces'), 
Gillier,  Quinault  the  elder,  and  Blavet,  had 
great  success  iu  their  day. 

The  next  step  was  to  conclude  the  play  with 
a  vaudetille  final,  in  which  each  character  sang 
a  verse  in  turn.  Of  this  Beaumarchais's  '  Manage 
de  Figaro'  (1784)  gives  a  well-known  example. 

The  rage  for  vaudevilles  gave  rise  to  pieces 
entirely  in  verse,  and  parodies  of  operas,  and 
largely  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  oplra- 
comique.  To  distinguish  between  these  different 
I  classes  of  pieces  the  name  comedies  a  arietle*  was 
given  to  what  are  now  called  opcras-comiques, 
and  the  others  became  successively  'pieces  en 
vaudevilles,'  '  comedies  mehSes  de  vaudevilles.' 
then  'comedies- vaudevilles,'  and  finally  '  vaude- 
villes.' 

II.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  word  would 
afford  material  for  a  book  embracing  some  most 
curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  French  dra- 
matic literature  ;  for  the  vaudeville  includes 
all  styles,  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  Bccue*  of 
domestic  life,  village  pieces,  tableaux  of  passing 
events,  parodies,  and  so  forth.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  from  having  found  a  home 
whyrever  it  could,  it  should  at  last  have  a  special 
house  erected  for  it.  The  Theatre  du  Vaude- 
ville was  built  in  1792,  on  the  site  of  a  dancing- 
saloon  called  '  Vauxhall  d'hiver,'  or  the  '  Petit 
Pantheon,'  between  the  Rue  de  Chartres  and  the 
Kue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  on  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  Kambouillet,  and  on  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Galerie  Scptentrionale,  and  by  a  part  of 
the  new  court  of  the  Louvre.  This  theatre  was 
burnt  down  in  1838,  when  the  company  removed 
to  the  Theatre  des  Nouveautee,  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse.  This  new  Theatre  du  Vaudeville 
having  disappeared  in  its  turn,  was  replaced  by 
the  present  pretty  house  in  the  Boulevard  dea 
Capucines.  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Chauaaee  d'Antin.  We  cannot  enumerate  here 
the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  its  success ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  vaudeville,  born  so  to  speak 
simultaneously  with  the  French  Revolution, 
crystallised  into  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  the  old  French  *  esprit ' ;  that  later,  as 
has  been  juBtly  remarked,  it  launched  boldly 
into  all  the  speculations  of  modern  thought,  from 
the  historic  plays  of  Ancelot  and  Rosier,  and 
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the  Aristophanesque  satires  of  1848,  down  to 
the  works — m  remarkable  for  variety  as  for 
intense  realism — of  Emile  Augier,  Dumas  fiU, 
Theodore  Barrier*,  OcUve  Feuillet,  George 
Sand,  and  Victorien  Sardou. 

This  last  period,  so  interesting  from  a  literary 
and  philosophical  point  of  view,  is,  musically, 
well  nigh  barren,  while  the  early  days  of 
Vaudeville  were  enlivened  by  the  flowing  nnd 
charming  inspirations  of  Chardin  (or  Chardiny) 
and  Wecht,  Doche  (father  and  son),  Henri  Blan- 
chard,  and  others  less  known.  Most  of  the 
vaudevilles  composed  by  these  musicians  are  to 
be  found  in  '  La  Cle*  du  Caveau*  (1st  ed.  1807, 
4th  and  most  complete,  1871).  The  airs  are 
in  notation  without  accompaniment.  In  the 
library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  a  MS.  collec- 
tion of  vaudevilles  in  18  vols.,  with  1  vol.  index, 
made  by  Henri  Blancbard.  These  have  an  ac- 
companiment for  four  strings. 

The  Coraecue- vaudeville,  or  vaudeville  proper, 
has  now  been  abandoned  for  the  Comeclie  de 
genre,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
revived.  At  any  rate,  the  couplet  is  not  likely 
to  die  in  a  land  where,  as  Beaumarchais  said, 
everything  ends  with  a  song.  Since  his  day 
manners  in  France  have,  it  is  true,  greatly 
changed,  but  the  taste  for  light,  amusing, 
satirical  verses,  with  a  catching  refrain,  remains, 
and  is  likely  to  remain.  Unfortunately  the 
vaudeville,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  Cateconcerts,  where  the 
music  is  generally  indifferent,  and  the  words 

Sioor,  if  not  objectionable.    Occasionally  in  the 
ievues  at  the  small  Paris  theatres  a  smart  and 
witty  vaudeville  may  still  be  heard.  [6.C.] 

VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE,  404  Strand, 
London,  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  and 
opened  April  16,  1870.  Messrs.  H.  J.  Montague, 
David  James,  and  Thomas  Thorne,  lessees. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  a  list  of  the 
Theatres  opened  in  London  since  the  year  1 866. 

Alexandra  Theatre,  Park  Street,  Camden 
Town.  J. T.Robinson,  architect.  Opened  May  31, 
1873;  proprietor,  Madame  St.  Claire.  Afterwards 
called  Tub  Park;  burned  down  Sept.  11, 1881. 

Alhambra  Theatbe  (New),  Leicester  Square. 
Opened  Dec.  3,  1 883.  Perry  &  Reed,  architects. 
Proprietors,  the  Alhambra  Theatre  Co.,  limited. 

Aquarium  Theatre,  adjoining  Westminster 
Aquarium,  Tothill  Street,  S.W.  Mr.  A.  Bed- 
borough,  architect.  Opened  April  15,  1876; 
first  lessee,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce.  Is  now  known 
as  The  Imperial. 

Avenue,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  site 
of  house  or  gardens  of  Northumberland  House. 
F.  H.  Fowler,  architect.  Opened  March  1 1, 
1882  ;  proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry.' 

Charing  Cross,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
Mr.  Arthur  Even,  architect.  Opened  June  19, 
1869;  first  lessees,  Messrs.  Brad  well  and  Field. 
From  Oct.  16,  1882,  known  as  The  Folly,  and 
now  as  Toole's.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  Lowther 
Rooms,  where  Blake's  Masquerades  were  once 
held.  It  afterwards  became  the  oratory  of 
£t  Philip  Neri,  and  there  Cardinal  (then  Dr.) 


Newman  preached  his  famous  sermons  to  Angli- 
cans  in  Difficulties.  It  next  became  a  Working 
Man's  Club  and  Institute  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  in  1855  was  opened  by 
Woodin  as  the  Polygraphic  Hall,  for  his  mono- 
logue entertainments,  after  which  it  became  the 
theatre  as  named  above. 

Comedy,  Panton  Street.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity, 
architect.  Opened  Oct.  15,  1881  ;  lessee,  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson. 

Court,  Sloane  Square.  Mr.  Walter  Emden, 
architect.  Opened  Jan.  25,  1871  ;  first  lessee, 
Miss  Marie  Litton.  The  site  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  Methodist  chapel ;  on  April  16,  1870, 
was  first  known  as  The  New  Chelsea  Theatre, 
and  afterwards  as  THE  Beloravia. 

Criterion,  underneath  the  Restaurant  of  that 
name, Piccadilly.  C.  J. Phipps,  architect.  Opened 
March  21, 1874  ;  lessees,  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond. 

Elephant  and  Castle,  opposite  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway  Station  of  that  name.  Messrs. 
Dean,  Son  &  Co.,  architects.  Opened  Dec.  26, 
1872  ;  first  lessee,  E.  T.  Smith. 

Empire,  Leicester  Square.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity, 
architect.  Opened  April  17,  1884;  proprietory 
The  Empire  Co.  Limited.  Built  on  the  site  of 
Saville  House,  which  was  occupied  from  Feb.  14, 
1806,  to  April  23,  1846,  by  Miss  Lin  wood  for 
her  Gallery  of  Needle-work.  Saville  House  after- 
wards became  the  Eldorado  Music  Hall  and  Cafe 
Chan  tan  t,  and  was  burned  down  March  1,  1865. 

Gaiety,  Strand.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect. 
Opened  Dec.  21,  1868;  lessee,  Mr.  John  Hol- 
liugHhead.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  Strand 
Music  Hall. 

Globe.  Mr.  S.  Simpson,  builder.  Opened 
Nov.  28,  1868  ;  proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry. 
Built  on  the  site  of  Lyons  Inn,  an  Old  Chancery 
Inn  of  Court. 

Grand,  Islington.  Mr.  Frank  Matcham, 
architect.  Opened  Aug.  4,  1883;  first  lessees, 
Messrs.  Clarence  Holt  and  Charles  Willmott. 
Built  on  the  site  of  the  Philharmonic  Music  Hall 
and  Theatre;  burned  down  Sept.  6.  18S2. 

Holbobn,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  Messrs.  Finch 
Hill  &  Paraire,  architects.  Opened  Oct.  6,  1 866 ; 
proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry.  Afterwards  known 
as  The  Mikbob  and  Duke's;  burned  down 
July  5,  1880. 

New  Rotal  Amphitheatre,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.  Thomas  Smith,  architect.  Opened  May 
3 5.  1867  ;  proprietors,  Messrs.  McCollum  and 
Charman.  Opened  as  a  circus,  but  having  at  the 
same  time  a  dramatic  licence.  Subsequently 
called  The  National  Theatre,  the  Conn  aught, 
the  Alcazab  ;  now  The  Holbobn  Theatre. 

Novelty,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  architect.  Opened  Dec.  9, 
1882  ;  proprietors,  The  Novelty  Co.  Limited. 

Opera  Comique,  Strand,  Holywell  and  Wych 
Street*.  F.  H.  Fowler,  architect.  Opened  Oct. 
29, 1870;  first  lessees,  Messrs.  Leslie,  Steele,  and 
Norton. 

Prince's  Theatre,  Coventry  Street,  Hay- 
market  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Opened 
Jan.  18,  1884  ;  proprietor,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 
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Queen's.  Long  Acre.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect. 
Opened  Oct.  24. 1867  ;  first  lessee,  Alfred  Wigan. 
Built  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's  Hall.  About 
1878  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  theatre,  and  was  sold 
to  a  Co-operative  Association. 

Savoy.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Opened  Oct. 
10.  1881  ;  proprietor.  R.  D'Oyley  Carte. 

Vabikty,  Pittfield  Street,  Hoxton.  C.  J. 
Phipps.  architect.  Opened  March  1 4,  1870; 
proprietor,  Verrell  Nunn.  [A.C.] 

VAUGHAN,  Thomas,  born  in  Norwich  in 
1 782,  was  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
Dr.  Beck  with.  In  June  1 799  he  was  elected  a 
lay-clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On 
May  a8,  1803,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  about  the  same  time 
obtained  the  appointments  of  vicar-choral  of 
St.  Paul's  and  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  March  1806  he  resigned  his  place  at  Windsor 
and  in  the  same  year  married  Miss  Tennant. 
who  had  appeared  as  a  soprano  singer  about 
1797,  and  from  1800  had  sung  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music  and  the  provincial  festivals,  and 
for  some  years  occupied  a  good  position.  Be- 
coming estranged  from  her  husband  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  (as  Mrs.  Tennant) 
in  secondary  parts,  and  eventually  subsided  into 
a  chorus-singer  at  minor  theatres.  In  1813 
Vaughan  was  chosen  to  succeed  Samuel  Harri- 
son as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music  and  the  provincial  festivals,  which  position 
he  occupied  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  voice  was  a  genuine  tenor,  the  deficiency  of 
natural  power  in  which  was  concealed  by  purity 
of  tone,  great  distinctness  of  pronunciation,  and 
fkultlessneas  of  intonation.  Harrison's  style  was 
chaste,  refined,  and  unaffectedly  sublime.  He 
sang  the  tenor  part  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony on  its  production  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London.  March  ai,  1826.  He  died  at 
Birmingham,  Jan.  9,  1843,  was  buried 

Jan.  17,  in  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  [W.H.H.] 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS.  In  1615  one 
Jane  Vaux,  widow  of  John  Vaux.  was  tenant, 
as  a  copyholder  of  the  manor  of  Kennington,  of 
a  tenement  situate  near  to  the  Thames.  About 
1660  this  house,  with  the  grounds  attached  to  it, 
was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  such  iB  in  Evelyn's 
Diary,  under  date  July  3,  1661  :  'I  went  to  see 
the  New  Spring  Garden  at  Lambeth,  a  pretty 
contrived  plantation.'  Pepys  at  later  dates  fre- 
quently mentions  it,  and  from  him  we  learn  that 
there  was  an  older  place  of  the  same  name  and 
description  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  May  39, 
1662,  he  says,  '  With  my  wife  and  the  two  maids 
and  the  boy  took  boat  and  to  Fox-hall.  .  .  . 
To  the  old  Spring  Garden.  .  .  .  Thence  to  the 
new  one,  where  I  never  was  before,  which  much 
exceeds  the  other.'  The  musical  entertainment 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription. Pepys  (May  28,  1667)  says,  '  By 
water  to  Fox -hall  and  there  walked  in  Spring 
Garden.  ...  But  to  hear  the  nightingale  and 
other  birds,  and  here  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp, 


and  here  a  Jew's  trump  [Jew's  Harp],  and  here 
laughing  and  there  fine  people  walking,  is  mighty 
diverting.'  Addison,  in  'The  Spectator,'  men- 
tions the  place  as  much  resorted  to.  In  1730 
Jonathan  Tyers  obtained  a  lease  of  it  and  opened 
it  June  7,  1732,  with  an  entertainment  termed 
a  '  Ridotto  al  fresco,'  then  a  novelty  in  England, 
which  was  attended  by  about  400  persons.  This 
became  very  attractive  and  was  frequently  re- 
peated in  that  and  following  seasons,  ana  the 
Buccess  attending  it  induced  Tyers  to  open  the 
Gardens  in  1736  every  evening  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  erected  a  large  covered  orchestra, 
closed  at  the  back  and  sides,  with  the  front  open 
to  the  Gardens,  and  engaged  a  good  baud. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  in  which  the 
orchestra  stood  were  placed  covered  boxes,  open 
at  the  front,  in  which  the  company  could  sit 
and  sup  or  take  refreshments.  These  boxes  were 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Hayinan  from  designs 
by  Hogarth.  There  was  also  a  rotunda  in  which 
the  concert  was  given  in  bad  weather.  In  1737 
an  organ  was  erected  in  the  orchestra  in  the 
Gardens,  and  James  Worgan  appointed  organist. 
An  organ  concerto  formed,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  a  prominent  feature  in  the  concerts.  On 
the  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  May  1,  1738, 
Roubiliac's  statue  of  Handel  (expressly  commis- 
sioned by  Tyers),  was  first  exhibited.1  In  1745 
Arne  was  engaged  as  composer,  and  Mrs.  Arne 
and  Lowe  as  singers.  In  1749  Tyers  adroitly 
managed,  by  offering  the  loan  of  all  his  lanterns, 
lamps,  etc.,  and  the  assistance  of  30  of  his  ser- 
vants at  the  display  of  fireworks  in  the  Green 
Park  on  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  obtain  permission  to  have  the  music 
composed  by  Handel  for  that  occasion  publicly 
rehearsed  at  Vauxhall,  prior  to  its  performance 
in  the  Green  Park.  The  rehearsal  took  place  on 
Friday,  April  21,  by  a  band  of  100  performers, 
before  an  audience  of  12,000  persons  admitted 
by  2#.  6d.  tickets.  The  throng  of  carriages  was 
so  great  that  the  traffic  over  London  Bridge 
(then  the  only  metropolitan  road  between  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey)  was  stopped  for  nearly  three 
hours.  After  Lowe  quitted,  Vernon  was  the 
principal  tenor  singer.  On  the  death  of  J onathan 
Tyers  in  1 767  he  was  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment by  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Thomas,  who 
had  written  the  words  of  many  songs  for  the  Gar- 
dens, soon  afterwards  sold  his  interest  in  the 
place  to  his  brother's  family.  In  1 774  Hook  was 
engaged  as  organist  and  composer,  and  held 
these  appointments  until  1820.  [See  Hook, 
James.]  In  his  time  the  singers  were  Mrs. 
Martyr,  Mrs.  Wrighten,  Mrs.  Weichsell,  Miss 
Poole  (Mrs.  Dickons),  Miss  Leary,  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain, Mrs.  Bland  (probably  the  most  universally 
favourite  female  singer  who  ever  appeared  in  the 
Gardens),  Miss  TunstaU,  Miss  Povey,  Vernon, 

1  Thii  statue  remained  In  the  Gardens,  tn  various  illuatlont.  some- 
times In  the  open  air  and  sometimes  under  cover,  until  INK.  when  It 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Tyers  Barrett.  D.D. 
(to  whom  the  property  In  the  Gardens  had  devolved,  and  who  then 
contemplated  a  sale  of  It),  In  Duke  Street.  Westminster,  where  It 
remained  until  his  death.  It  was  purchased  at  auction  In  HOB  by 
Mr.  Brown,  a  statuary,  who  In  1H&4.  sold  It  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  It  now  belonfs  to  Mr.  Ueory  Littleton. 
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Incledon,  Dignum,  Charles  Taylor,  Collyer, 
hon,  etc.,  etc.  Parke,  the  oboist,  wan  for  many 
years  the  principal  solo  instrumentalist.  On  May 
49,  1 786,  the  Gardens  were  opened  for  the  sea- 
son, tor  the  first  time  under  the  name  of  '  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens '  (the  old  name  of '  Spring  Garden '  , 
having  been  continued  up  to  that  time),  with  a 
jubilee  performance  in  commemoration  of  their 
first  nightly  opening  by  Tyers  50  years  before. 
In  1798  fireworks  were  occasionally  introduced, 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  permanent 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  favour  shown  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.>, 
made  the  Gardens  the  resort  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  the  galas  given  during  the  Regency, 
on  the  occasions  and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
several  victories  over  Napoleon,  attracted  im- 
mense numbers  of  persons.  During  that  period 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  culminated. 
In  1815  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  tight 
rope,  Madame  Saqui  ap]>eared,  and  excited  uni- 
versal astonishment  by  her  ascent  on  the  rope  to 
the  summit  of  the  firework  tower  (60  feet  high), 
during  the  pyrotechnic  display.  She  continued 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  Gardens 
for  many  years.  In  18 18,  the  Gardens  having 
become  tho  property  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jon.  Tyers 
Barrett,  who  deemed  the  derival  of  an  income 
froin  them  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  calling, 
they  were  submitted  to  auction  (on  April  u), 
but  bought  in.  In  1822  however  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bish,  Gye,  and  Hughes. 
Great  changes  then  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  entertainments ;  and  a  theatre  was  erected, 
in  which  at  first  ballets,  and  afterwards  vaude- 
villes, were  performed.  The  concert  however 
was  retained  a*  a  leading  feature,  and  in  1823 
the  Bingers  were  Miss  Tunstall,  Miss  Noel.  Miss 
Melville,  Goulden,  Collyer,  Clark,  and  Master 
Longhurst.  In  1826  Miss  Stephens,  Mme. 
Vestris,  Braham,  Sinclair,  De  Begnis,  etc.  were 
engaged.  In  1827  horsemanship  was  introduced 
and  a  mimic  representation  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  (which  proved  attractive  for  several 
seasons),  given  on  the  firework  ground.  Miss 
Graddon,  T.  Phillips,  Horn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam  were  the  singers,  and  Blewitt,  T. 
Cooke,  and  Horn  the  composers.  In  1828 
Blewitt,  T.  Cooke  and  R.  Hughes  were  the  com- 
posers, and  Misses  Helme,  Knight  and  Coveney, 
Benson,  Williams  and  Tinney  the  singers.  In 
1829  Rossini's  '  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  was  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  by  Miss  Fanny  Ayton, 
Mcsdames  Castelli  and  De  Angioli,  and  Sipnori 
Torri,  Giubilei,  De  Angioli  and  Pellegrini ;  the 
orchestral  concert  being  supported  by  Misses 
Holme  and  P.  Horton  (now  Mrs.  German  Reed). 
George  Robinson,  W.  H.  Williams,  and  George 
Smith  ;  Blewitt  and  T.  Cooke  continuing  as 
composers.  In  1830  Bishop  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  musical  department,  and  continued 
so  for  3  years.  He  produced  during  that  pe- 
riod the  vaudevilles  of  '  Under  the  Oak,'  and 
'Adelaide,  or  the  Royal  William,'  1830;  'The 
Magic  Fan.'  'The  Sedan  Chair,"  and  'The 
Battle  of  Champagne,'  1832,  and  many  single 


songs,  amongst  which  was  the  still  popular  bal- 
lad, '  My  pretty  Jane,'  written  for  the  sweet- 
toned  alto  voice  of  George  Robinson.  His 
singers  included  Mia*  Hughes  aud  Mrs.  Way- 
lett.  Balloon  ascents  formed  a  main  feature  of 
the  attractions  a  few  years  later.  As  far  back 
as  1 802  Garnerin  had  made  an  ascent  from  the 
Gardens,  but  that  was  an  isolated  case.  Da  1835 
Charles  Green  ascended  and  remained  in  the  air 
all  night.  On  Nov.  7,  1836,  Green,  Monck 
Mason,  and  Holland  ascended  in  the  large  bal- 
loon, afterwards  known  as  the  'Nassau,'  and 
descended  next  morning  near  Coblentz,  having 
travelled  nearly  500  miles  in  18  hours.  In  July, 
1837,  Green  ascended,  with  Cocking  attached  in 
a  parachute  beneath  the  balloon,  when  the  latter 
w»s  killed  in  his  descent  by  the  failure  of  his 
machinery.  The  Gardens  now  rapidly  declined. 
In  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  them,  but 
they  were  bought  in  at  £i0,ooo.  In  1843  they 
were  under  tho  management  of  Wardell ;  mas- 
querades, frequented  by  the  most  disreputable 
classes  of  the  community  were  given ;  matters 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  in  1855  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  Tyrrell  Smith,  and 
reached  their  lowest  depth  of  degradation.  The 
musical  arrangements  were  beneath  contempt ; 
a  platform  for  promiscuous  dancing  was  laid 
down;  and  everything  lowered  in  quality.  They 
were  not  afterwards  regularly  opened,  but  specu- 
lators were  forthcoming  who  ventured  to  give 
entertainments  for  a  few  nights  in  each  year, 
'for  positively  the  last  nights,*  until  1859,  when 
the  theatre,  orchestra,  and  all  the  fittings  were 
sold  by  auction.  On  July  25  in  that  year  the 
trees  were  felled  and  the  site  handed  over  to 
builders.  Vanxhall  Gardens  had  a  longer  exist- 
ence than  any  public  gardens  in  England,  and 
assisted  in  maintaining  a  taste  for  music  an  a 
source  of  rational  enjoyment,  although  they  did 
little  or  nothing  towards  promoting  its  advance- 
ment. [W.H.H.] 

VECCHI,1  or  VECCHII,  Obazio,'  was  born,  it 
seems  at  Modena,  in  or  about  the  year  1551.  He 
became  the  pupil  of  a  monk  named  Salvatore 
Essenga,  who  was  himself  not  unknown  as  a 
composer,  and  who  published  a  volume  of  '  Ma- 
drigali,'  containing  a  piece  (doubtless  his  first 
essay)  by  Vecchi,  in  1566.  The  latter  entered 
holy  orders  and  was  made  first,  in  1586,  canon, 
and  then,  five  years  later,  archdeacon,  ofC'orrog- 
gio.  Soon  afterwards  however  he  seems  to  have 
deserted  his  office  in  order  to  live  at  his  native 
town;  nnd  by  April  1595  he  was  punished  for 
his  non-residence  by  being  deprived  of  his  ca- 
nonry.  Possibly  the  real  reason  of  his  absence 
or  of  his  deprivation,  or  both,  was  the  singular 
excitability  and  quarrelsomeness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, of  which  several  stories  are  told.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  in  October  1596  he  was  made  chapel- 

>  Vecchl  —  old.  and  IhU  may  poartbly  mean  that  Onuio  ni  ttw 
alder  ol  two  bn>tber»  vr  <•(  the  elder  branch  <>!  lilt  Umlljr. 

>  Vnilv'*  K-pamie  cutuponlOunt  am  Indexed  In  kilner'i  'Biblio- 
graphic de»  iti.  und  nil.  Jahrhunrtertt.'  pp.  iW-^SR:  the/  eoudtl  of 
62  Italian  md  44  Latin  number*  ,  beiijr.  iZ  In  Oerman  odloctlou*) 
with  Herman  wnrd».  many  of  which  «re  prr.umeblj  Identical  wltfc 
compoiltion*  differ 
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master  of  Modena  cathedral ;  and  two  years 
Liter  received  the  same  port  in  the  court,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  not  only  to  act  as  music- 
master  to  the  ducal  family,  but  also  to  furnish 
all  aorta  of  music  for  solemn  and  festival  occa- 
sions, grand  mascarades,  etc.  Through  this  con- 
nexion his  reputation  extended  widely.  He  was 
summoned  at  one  time  to  the  court  of  the  Em- 
peror Rudolf  11. ;  at  another  he  was  requested  to 
compose  some  particular  music  for  the  King  of 
Poland.  In  1604  he  was  supplanted  in  his  office 
by  the  intrigue  of  a  pupil,  Geminiano  Capi- 
Lupi ;  and  within  a  year,  Sept.  19, 1605,  he  died, 
it  is  said,  of  mortification  at  his  ill-treatment. 

Among  Orazio's  writings  the  work  which  calls 
for  special  notice,  and  which  gives  him  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  music,  is  his 

*  Amfiparnaaso,  com  modi  a  harmonica,'  which 
was  produced  at  Modena  in  1594  and  published 
at  Venice  three  years  later.  The  'Amfipar- 
nasso'  has  been  claimed  as  the  first  example  of 
a  real  opera,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  It 
marks,  it  is  true,  a  distinct  step  towards  the 
creation  of  the  idea ;  but  it  is  not  itself  an  opera. 
It  is  a  simple  series  of  five-part  madrigals  sung 
by  a  choir,  while  the  dramatis  persvna  appear  in 
masks  on  the  stage  and  act  in  dumb  show,  or  at 
most  sing  but  co-ordinate  parte  in  the  madrigal.1 
At  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  work  is 
highly  original  and  dramatic.  The  composer,  in 
spite  of  his  clerical  standing,  is  entirely  secular 
in  his  general  treatment  of  the  comedy.  He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  of  dramatic  effect ; 
and  if  he  uses  his  powers  in  a  somewhat  perverse 
and  eccentric  manner,  there  is  always  imagina- 
tion present  in  his  work,  and  he  lets  us  see  that 
the  madrigal  style  is  breaking  down  uuder  the 
weight  of  the  declamatory  and  dramatic  impres- 
sion which  it  is  now  called  upon  to  bear. 

Orazio's  other  works  belong  to  the  older  Vene- 
tian school,  which  in  the  '  AmfiparnasM) '  he  was 
setting  the  example  of  forsaking.  They  fall 
under  the  following  heads: — (1)  Oanzonette  a  4 
voci  (four  books,  1 580-1 590,  afterwards  collected 
with  some  additions  by  Phalesius,  161 1),  a  6 
voci  (1587),  and  a  3  voci  (1597,  1599,  the  former 
volume  in  part  by  Capi-Lupi);  (2)  Madrigal i 
a  5  e  6  voci  (1589-1591,  altogether  five  parts)  ; 
(3)  Lamentations  (15S7);  (4)  Motets,  and  Sacne 
Cantiones  (1590,  1597,  and  1604);  (5)  Hymns 
and  Canticles  ;  (6)  Masses  (published  in  1607)  ; 
(7)  Dialogues;  (8)  'Convito  nmsicalo';  (9)  'Le 
Veglie  de  Siena,  ovvera  I  varij  humori  della 
musica  moderns,  a  3-6  voci*  (1604).'  [R.L.P.] 

VEILED  PROPHET  OF  K  HO  R  ASS  AN, 
THE  An  opera  in  3  acts;  words  by  W.  Bar- 
clay Squire,  after  Moore;  music  by  C.  V.  Stan- 
ford. Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Hanover,  as 

•  Dcr  verschleierte  Prophet '  (German  version  by 
Frank.  Feb.  6,  1881).  The  opera  has  not  been 
produced  in  Loudon,  but  the  overture  and  other 
portions  have  been  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
etc.,  and  the  PF.  score  is  published  by  Bousey 
&  Co.  [G-J 

1  Sm*boT«  Or«HA.  toI.  it.  tWa. 
\A  Vli-^i'i  l  111  edjltull'k     "  '"*' 


VEILED  VOICE  (Vooe  velata).  A  roiee 
is  said  to  be  veiled  when  it  is  not  clear,  but 
sounding  as  if  it  passed  through  some  inter- 
posed  medium.  The  definition  found  in  some 
dictionaries,  namely  'a  husky  voice,'  is  incorrect. 
Huskiness  is  produced  by  an  obstruction  some- 
where along  the  line  of  the  vocal  cords,  a  small 
quantity  of  thick  mucus  which  obstinately  ad- 
heres to  them,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  delicate 
membrane  which  lines  them,  from  cold  or  over- 
exertion. But  the  veil  is  due  to  a  special  condition, 
temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  vocal  cords,  which  affects  the  tone  itself  with- 
out producing  a  separate  accompanying  sound. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  veil — that  which 
is  natural,  proceeding  from  the  special  aforesaid 
condition  of  the  vocal  cords  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  that  which  proceeds  from  a  defective  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  (bad  production),  over-work, 
or  disease.  Almost  every  fine  dramatic  voice  has 
a  very  slight  veil  upon  it,  scarcely  recognisable 
as  such,  but  imparting  to  it  a  certain  richness 
and  pathos  often  wanting  in  voices  of  crystal- 
line clearness.  It  is  in  idea  like  atmoephere 
in  a  picture.  The  veil  is  therefore  not  a  defect 
in  every  degree.  Some  great  singers  have  had 
it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Amongst  these. 
Pasta,  one  of  the  first  who  united  classic  acting 
to  fine  singing,  could  never  overcome  a  veil  that 
Was  sufficient  at  times  to  be  very  much  in  the 
way,  counterbalanced,  however,  by  her  other 
great  qualities;  and  Dorus-Gras,  a  French  soprano 
who  flourished  about  forty-five  years  ago,  was 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possession  of  large 
powers  with  a  veil  upon  the  voice,  that  would  in 
most  cases  have  been  a  serious  imj>ediment  to 
vocal  display.  She,  however,  made  the  most 
brilliant  singing  pierce  the  impediment*  like  the 
sun  shining  through  a  mist.  The  slight  veil  on 
the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  (Madame  Goldsclimidt) 
gave  it  volume  and  consistency,  and  the  same 
maybe  said  of  Salvini  the  actor,  who  has,  perhaps, 
the  finest  speaking  voice  that  ever  was  heard. 

Let  no  student  of  singing  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate a  veil  because  some  great  singers  have  had 
it  naturally.  A  superinduced  veil  means  a 
ruined  voice.  [H.C.D.] 

VELLUTI,  Giovajtni  -  Battista,  born  at 
Monterone  (Ancona)  in  1 781,  was  the  last  of  the 
great  male  soprani  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  taken  up  by  the  Abbate  Calpi,  who 
received  him  into  his  house  and  instructed  him 
in  music.  After  the  traditional  six  years  of 
solfeggi,  he  made  his  debut,  in  the  autumn  of 
1800,  at  Forli ;  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  continued  to  sing  at  the  Utile  theatres 
of  the  Romagua.  In  1805,  appearing  at  Rome, 
he  earned  a  great  success  in  Nicolini's  'Sel- 
vaggia' ;  and  two  years  later,  in  the  samo  city, 
he  sang  the  '  Trajano '  of  the  same  composer,  by 
which  he  established  his  position  as  the  fir«t 
singer  of  the  day.  With  no  less  iclat  he  ap- 
peared in  1807  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  and  at 
the  Scala  in  Milan,  during  the  Carnival  of  1809, 
in  'Coriolano,'  by  Nicolini,  and  4  lfigenia  in 
Aulide,'  by  Federici.    After  singing  at  Turin, 
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and  again  at  Milan,  he  appeared  in  181  a  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  crowned,  medallised,  and 
celebrated  in  verse.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
continued  to  reap  golden  honours  at  Milan  and 
other  pLtces  until  1825,  when  he  came  to 
London.  Here  he  was  the  first  soprani* t  whom 
that  generation  of  opera-goers  had  ever  heard, 
the  last  (Roselli)  having  ceased  to  sing  in  1800, 
at  the  King's  Theatre ;  and  a  strong  prejudice 
was  rather  naturally  felt  against  the  new  singer. 
'  His  first  reception  at  concerts  was  far  from 
favourable,  the  scurrilous  abuse 1  lavished  upon 
him  before  he  was  heard,  cruel  and  illiberal ;  and 
such  was  the  popular  prejudice  and  general  cry 
that  unusual  precautions'  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  somewhat  partial  audience,  and 
prevent  his  being  driven  from  the  stage  on  his 
very  first  entry  upon  it.  The  very  first  note  he 
uttered  gave  a  shock  of  surprise,  almost  of  dis- 
gust, to  inexperienced  ears,  but  his  performance 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  great  applause 
throughout,  with  but  few  audible  expressions  of 
disapprobation,  speedily  suppressed.  The  opera 
be  had  chosen  was  '  II  Crociato  in  Egitto.  by  a 
German  composer,  named  Mayerbeer  (sic),  till 
then  totally  unknown  in  this  country.' * 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Velluti  at  this 
time  was  no  longer  young,  and  doubtless  had 
lost  much  of  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his 
splendid  voice,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of 
large  compass.  When  he  first  sang  in  England, 
the  middle  notes  had  begun  to  fail,  and  many  of 
them  were  harsh  and  giating  to  the  ear,  though 
the  upper  register  was  still  exquisitely  sweet, 
and  he  had  retained  the  power  of  holding,  swell- 
ing, and  diminishing  his  tone  with  delightful 
effect.  The  lower  notes  were  full  and  mellow, 
and  he  showed  great  ingenuity  in  passing  from 
one  register  to  the  other,  and  avoiding  the  defec- 
tive portions  of  his  scale.  His  manner  was  florid, 
but  not  extravagant ;  his  embellishments,  taste- 
ful and  neatly  executed,  and  not  commonplace. 
His  usual  style  was  suave,  but  rather  wanting  in 
variety ;  he  never  rose  to  bravura.  In  appear- 
ance he  had  been  remarkably  handsome,  and  was 
still  good-looking.  Velluti  received  £600  for  his 
services  during  that  (part)  season,  but  was  re- 
engaged for  the  next  at  a  salary  of  £2,300,  as 
director  of  the  music  as  well  as  singer.  He  then 
appeared  in  Morlacchi's  'Tebaldo  ed  Isolina,' 
which  he  considered  his  best  opera.  He  was  much 
leas  admired,  however,  in  this  than  in  the  former 
work ;  and  his  favour  sensibly  declined.  For  his 
benefit,  he  sang  in  Rossini's  '  Aureliano  in  Pal- 
mira,'  but  in  connexion  with  this  got  into  a  dis- 
pute about  extra  pay  to  the  chorus,  and  the  case 
was  decided  against  him  in  the  Sheriff's  Court. 

In  1829  Velluti  came  to  London  once  more 
and  sang  on  a  few  occadons.  On  one  of  these 
he  was  heard  by  Mendelssohn,4  with  an  effect 
only  of  intense  loathing.  His  voice,  indeed  had 
completely  lost  its  beauty,  and  he  was  not  en- 
gaged.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  in  the 

>  Th»  wlti  of  the  ilftr  ealtaJ  him  *  nen  rir.  «ed  wlutl.* 

»  ThU Malemcnl  W contradicted  hy  Klwr»  ('*•*•»  YttrV). 


early  part  of  February,  1 86 1,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Velluti  was  a  man  of  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  equally  gentlemanly  feeling  and 
deportment :  his  private  habits  were  of  the  most 
simple  and  inoffensive  kind.  In  society,  bis 
apparent  melancholy  gave  way  to  a  lively  and 
almost  playful  exuberance  of  good  humour,  and 
he  never  failed  to  interest.  His  chief  amuse- 
ments were  billiards  and  whist,  of  which,  though 
no  gambler,  he  was  very  fond.*  It  is  strange 
that  no  fine  portrait  should  exist  of  so  great  a 
singer  and  so  handsome  a  man  :  the  only  ones 
known  are  an  oval  by  Jugel,  after  Mouron, 
representing  him  as  Trajano,  and  a  woodcut,  in 
which  he  appears  as  Tebaldo.  [J.M.] 

VELOCE,  CON  VELOCITA,  VELOCIS- 
SIMO— •  Swiaiy ;  with  the  utmost  rapidity.' 
A  term  invented  by  the  'Romanticists,  gene- 
rally used  of  an  ad  libitum  passage  in  a  quick 
movement,  as,  for  instance,  a  scale-passage,  or 
similar  figure,  in  a  cadenza.  It  indicates  an 
increased  rate  of  speed— not,  like  accelerando,  a 
gradual  quickening  of  the  time,  but  an  imme- 
diate access  of  celerity,  lasting  evenly  until  the 
end  of  the  passage  or  figure  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  original  time  1b  then  resumed 
without  the  words  a  tempo  being  required.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  term  is  only 
applied  to  loud  passages,  as  frequently  in  the 
works  of  Chopin,  and  in  the  finale  of  Schu- 
mann's Sonata  in  Ft  minor,  op.  11  ;  but  in 
one  instance  at  least,  the  slow  movement  of  his 
second  concerto,  the  former  composer  applies  it 
to  a  soft  passage,  coupling  vtlocitsimo  with  de~ 
licatitsimo.  No  instance  of  its  occurrence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  '  classical ' 
masters  strictly  so  called  ;  its  earliest  use  would 
seem  to  be  in  that  work  of  Chopin's  which 
Schumann's  criticism  immortalised,  the  '  La  ci 
da  rem '  Variations,  where,  however,  it  is  applied 
to  an  eutire  variation.  Under  such  conditions 
it  must  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Presto  con 
fuoco.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Cserny's 
« Etudes  de  hi  Velocity '  the  direction  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  in  the  superlative,  applying 
moreover  to  an  entire  study.  [JA..F.M.} 

VENETIAN  SWELL.  The  first  Swell  Organ 
produced  its  effect  by  placing  the  front  of  the 
box  containing  the  pipes  under  the  control  of  the 
player,  who  by  means  of  a  pedal  could  raise  or 
lower  the  panel  at  will,  so  releasing  or  muffling 
the  sound.  This  plan  was  first  adopted  in  the 
organ  at  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  built  in 
1 71 2.  [See  Ohgan.]  The  first  Harpsichord 
Swell  made  iU  crescendo  by  the  raising  of  the 
lid.  These  clumsy  contrivances  were  superseded 
by  the  Venetian  Swell,  an  invention  patented  by 
Shudi  in  1762  [see  Swell,  Harpsichobd],  and 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laths  of  a 
Venetian  blind.  This  ingenious  device  was  first 
applied  to  the  Harpsichord,  but  was  soon  adopted 
by  organ  builders.  The  louvres  are  generally  in 
horizontal  rows  and  are  so  hung  as  to  close  by 
their  own  weight ;  but  in  very  large  Swell  Organs 
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the  sire  and  number  of  these  shutters  made 
them  too  heavy  for  control  by  the  foot,  and 
they  are  now  often  placed  vertically  and  closed 
by  a  spring.  The  old  form  of  Swell  could  only 
be  left  either  quite  open  or  completely  closed: 
in  recent  years  a  balanced  Swell  has  been  intro- 
duced which  allows  the  shutters  to  be  left  at 
any  angle.  In  almost  all  cases  the  control  is 
given  to  the  foot  of  the  player — generally  the 
right  foot.  Thin  arrangement  has  had  disas- 
trous effects  u)>on  the  pedalling  of  many  players. 
Several  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enable  the  organist  to  open  and  close  the  box  by 
other  means.  In  the  large  organ  built  by  Mr. 
Willis  for  the  186a  Exhibition,  a  crescendo  could 
be  made  by  blowing  into  a  smnll  pipe.  This 
however  was  liable  to  inconvenient  sudden  sfor- 
zandos.  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Bosanquet  uses  a  move- 
able back  attached  to  the  seat  by  a  hinge.  A 
strap  fastened  to  this  is  passed  over  one  shoulder 
and  under  the  other  ami  of  the  player.  When 
the  player  leans  forward  he  pulls  on  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  this  opens  the  Swell.  The  action 
of  the  back  Swell  and  Swell  Pedal  are  distinct, 
so  that  acting  on  the  former  may  not  depress  the 
latter.  [W.Pa.] 
VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.  The  Hymn 
appointed,  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  used 
at  Vespers  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
first  verse  is  sung  kneeling  :— 

Veni  creator  Spiritns 
Mrntea  tuorum  visits, 
Imple  guperna  gratia 
yu»  tu  creaiti  pec  tors. 

It  is  also  sung  at  Ordinations,  and  on  all  other 
occasions  introducing  a  solemn  invocation  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Latin  text  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  800,  and  is  often  ascribed 
to  Charlemagne.  The  English  version,  by  Bishop 
Cosyn,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — '  Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire ' — is  in  Long  Mea- 
sure, answering,  so  far,  to  the  eight  syllables 
of  the  original  hymn,  and  susceptible  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  melody  (Bee  '  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,'  no.  157).  Tlie  second  version — •  Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  Eternal  God ' — being  in  Common 
Mc;i*ur*»,  m,  of  course,  less  manageable.1 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  will  be  found  in 
the  Antiphonarium,  the  Vesperal,  and  the  Di- 
rectorium  Chori.  Among  polyphonic  settings, 
the  finest  is  that  by  Palestrina,  in  the  '  Hymni 
totiusanni'  (Rome,  1.589).  A  beautiful  move- 
ment from  a  'Magnificat'  by  Palestrina,  was 
adapted,  many  years  ago,  to  the  English  version, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Lambert; 
but  is  now  out  of  print.  Tallis  has  also  written 
a  little  setting,  in  the  form  of  a  very  simple 
Hymn  Tune,  adaptable  to  the  English  Common 
Measure  version.  [W.S.R.] 

VENITE.    The  name  familiarly  given  to  the 
95th  Psalm — in  the  Vulgate  '  Venite  exulte- 
1  Domino  —which  in  the  Anglican  Service  is 
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■ung  immediately  before  the  Psalms  of  the  day 
at  Matins.  For  some  time  after  the  introduction 
of  the  English  service  the  Venite  was  set  to 
music  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Te  Deum  or 
Jubilate.  Instances  of  this  are  found  in  the 
services  by  Tallis,  Strogers.  Bevin,  Byrd,  Gib- 
bons,1 Mundy,  Parsons,  and  Morley,  in  Bar- 
nard's Church  Music.  The  custom  wan,  how- 
ever discontinued,  and  Dr.  Giles,  who  died  1633, 
was  probably  the  last  composer  to  do  it.*  Since 
then  the  Venite  has  been  chanted  like  an  ordi- 
nary psalm,  thus  returning  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  church ;  a  practice  which  indeed  must 
have  been  partly  followed  from  the  first,  since  in 
Tallin's  service  a  chant  is  given  for  it  in  addition 
to  the  other  setting.  [G.] 
VENOSA,  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Pbixcb  of, 
nephew  of  Alfonso  Gesualdo,  archbishop  of 
Naples,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Pomponio 
Nenna  of  Bari,  and  excelled  both  &n  a  composer 
and  performer  on  the  organ,  clavichord,  and  lute  : 
on  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  had  no  equal  in 
his  day.  Of  his  history  nothing  is  recorded  ;  we 
only  know  that  he  was  living  in  1613.  His 
compositions  are  contained  in  a  single  volume  of 
madrigals  published  at  Genoa  in  parts,  1585,  and 
in  score,  1613.  The  latter  bears  the  following 
title:  'Partitura  delli  sei  libri  de'  madrigali  a 
cinque  voci  dell'  Ulustriaairao  et  eccellentissimo 
principe  di  Venosa,  D.  Carlo  Gesualdo.' 

The  prince  of  Venosa  is  mentioned  by  '  Pietro 
delta  Valle  in  company  with  Peri  and  Monte- 
verde,  as  one  of  those  who  followed  a  new  path 
in  musical  composition  and  as  perhaps  that  one 
to  whom  mainly  the  world  was  indebted  for  the 
art  of  effective  Binging,  'del  cantare  affectuoso.' 
ThiB  judgment  is  sustained  by  modern  examin- 
ation of  the  prince's  works.  Burney  indeed 
found  them  almost  repulsive  in  their  irregularity 
of  form  and  rhythm,  and  their  want  of  conformity 
with  the  strict  canons  of  part-writing.  But  it  is 
this  very  irregularity  which  attracts  more  recent 
critics.  By  swift  transitions  of  keys  and  bold 
modulation,  Gesualdo  produced  a  singularly  rich 
effect,  full  of  surprises  ami  highly  individual.  His 
style  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  pathetic 
vein.  But  it  is  the  change  of  method  in  his  pro- 
ductions that  calls  for  special  notice.  Gesualdo, 
in  fact,  as  a  skilful  instrumental  player,  was  able 
to  use  his  voices  in  a  freer  manner  than  had 
commonly  been  allowed  ;  and,  though  a  brilliant 
contrapuntist  when  he  chose,  he  preferred  to 
work  consciously  on  lines  which  brought  him 
near  to  the  discovery  of  a  genuine  harmonic 
treatment.5  [R.LP.] 
VENTADOUR.  THEATRE.  Ventadour, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  street  and  a  lyrio 
theatre  in  Paris,  is  a  village  in  the  Limousin, 
created  a  duchy  in  1 568  in  behalf  of  Gilbert  de 
Levis,  whose  descendants  have  since  borne  the 
of  Levis  de  Ventadour.    The  Rue  Venta- 


1  Reprinted  br  Ouseley  In  his  Collection  of  the  Sacred  I 
slttoni  ol  Orlando  Gibbons.'    Bo  roe  he*  not  (Wen  the  Venite  In  bU 
edition  of  Tallis.  B>  rd.  or  tilbbon*. 

«  Anbroa,  '  Geschlehte  der  Muvk.'  It.  ! 

»  See  especially  Ambroa,  It. 
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dour,  opened  in  1640  as  the  Rue  St.  Victor, 
took  the  name  it  still  bears  in  1672.'  The 
Theatre  was  built  to  replace  the  Salle  Feydeau, 
and  a  new  street  being  planned  to  run  from  the 
Rue  des  Petits  Champs  to  the  Rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustin,  and  to  be  called  the  Uue  Neuve 
Ventadour,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  theatre 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  call  it  by  the 
same  name.  The  street  in  which  the  principal 
facade  stands  is  now  called  Rue  Me*hul,  and  that 
at  the  back  Rue  Monsigny.  The  building  was 
erected  by  the  architect  Huve\  superintended  by 
M.  deGuerchy,  and  cost,  including  site, 4,620,000 
francs  (^184,^00)  which  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  and  it  was  sold  to  a  company  of 
speculators  for  2,000,000  francs  (£80,000)  ; 
a  disastrous  transaction,  in  keeping  with  much  of 
the  financial  history  of  the  Theatre  Ventadour. 

The  company  of  the  Opera  Comique  loft  the 
old  Salle  Feydeau  for  its  new  quarters  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  20,  1829.  The  audience,  a  very 
distinguished  one,  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  the  luxury  and  comfort  which  pervaded  the 
new  Theatre  R.yal.  The  programme  on  the 
opening  night  included  '  Les  deux  Mousque- 
taires,'  by  Berton ;  Me*hul's  overture  to  'Le 
jcune  Henri,'  and  'La  Fiancee,'  a  three-act 
opera  by  Scriba  and  Auber.  In  spite  of  thiB 
happy  commencement  the  theatre  was  destined 
to  frequent  collapses,  and  after  two  years  of 
vicissitudes  the  coinj>any  were  obliged  to  move 
to  the  Theatre  des  Nouveautes  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  where  they  performed  for  the  first 
time  Sept.  22, 1832.  During  the  two  years  they 
played  a  considerable  number  of  new  works, 
such  as  Boieldieu  s  last  opera,  '  Les  deux  Nuits ' 
(May  20,  1829);  'Fra  Diavolo,'  first  given  as 
'  L'Hdtellene  de  Terracine'  (Jan.  28,  1830), 
and  '  Zauipa'  (May  3.  1 83 1).  The  theatre 
reopened  June  10, 1834,  as  the  Theatre  Nautique, 
with  'real  water*  on  the  stage.  The  Theatre 
Nautique  came  to  an  end  early  in  1835,  anu<  the 
Theatre  Ventadour  was  resuscitated  (Jan.  30, 
1838)  for  an  Italian  company  cast  adrift  by 
the  burning  of  the  Salle  Favart,  and  com- 

E rising  Rubini  and  Zamboni,  Lablache,  Tarn- 
urini,  Morelli,  Grisi,  Persiani  and  Albertazzi ; 
but  only  one  opera  new  to  the  French, '  ParUina,' 
was  given  before  the  season  closed  (Match  31). 

With  the  autumn  of  1838  the  theatre  again 
changed  its  name,  and  entered  on  a  new  but 
still  struggling  existence  as  the  Theatre  de  la 
Renaissance.  Ant  en  or  Joly,  the  new  director, 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  third  French  lyric  theatre 
in  Paris,  and  produced  during  two  years,  be- 
sides plays  by  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandie  Dumas, 
and  Casimir  Delavigne.  'Lady  Melvil'  (Nov. 
I5i  1838),  Albert  Grisar's  first  opera:  Doni- 
zetti's '  Lucie  de  Lammer-moor*  (Aug.  6,  1839), 
translated  into  French  by  A.  Royer  and  G.  Vaez  ; 
and  'La  chaste  Susanne'  (Dec.  27,  1839),  the 
bct,t  work  of  Monpou.  The  charming  Anna 
Tbilltin,  who  had  a  brilliant  career  in  France 
before  returning  to  her  native  England,  appeared 
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in  all  three  operas  with  striking  success.  [See 
Thillojj.] 

From  Oct.  a,  1841,  to  the  'annee  terrible.' 
1870-71,  the  Theatre  Ventadour  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Paris  plutocracy,  as  well  as  of 
the  amateurs  of  Italian  music.  The  building, 
rearranged  by  Charpentier,  was  perfect  and  most 
commodious,  the  pit  was  converted,  into  orchestral 
stalls,  and  open  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
Many  an  impresario  looked  to  making  a  fortune 
by  tliis  Italian  theatre,  and  among  those  who 
made  the  attempt  we  may  mention  Lumley, 
Calzado,  Bagier,  and  Strakosch.  The  list  of  dis- 
tinguished singers  heard  here  during  twenty 
years  of  more  or  less  continuous  prosperity  em- 
braces the  great  artists  of  that  time  almost  with- 
out exception.  Besides  the  old  repertoire,  these 
artists  introduced  to  the  Paris  world  all  Verdi's 
operas,  the  favourite  works  of  Mercadante, 
Donizetti,  and  other  modern  masters,  and  a  few 
complete  novelties.  Among  the  latter,  written 
or  translated  expressly  for  the  Theatre  Venta- 
dour, we  will  only  specify  Rossini's  'Stabat 
Mater'  (Jan.  7, 1842);  '  Don  Pasquale'  (Jan. 4. 
1S43;  Flotow  s  *  Marta'  (Feb.  11,  1858),  and 
'  Stradella '  (Feb.  19,  1863).  Here,  too,  Vieux- 
temps,  Sivori,  Liszt,  Mme.  Pleyel,  Emile  Pru- 
dent, and  other  celebrated  artists  gave  their  best 
concerts  ;  Berlioz  produced  his  '  Harold  en 
Italic,'  the  *  Francs  Juges.*  and  'CarnavalRo- 
main'  overtures  (May  3, 1844)  >  Felicien  David 
conducted  the  'Desert'  (Dec.  28,  1844)  with 
enormous  success ;  and  Wagner  produced  frag- 
ments from  *  Tannhauser,'  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
and  'Lohengrin'  (Jan.  25  and  31,  i860). 

From  the  war  of  1870-71  till  its  final  close 
on  Jan.  11,  1879,  tne  Theatre  Ventadour  had  a 
hard  struggle  against  the  indifference  of  the 
public.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to 
resuscitate  the  taste  for  Italian  music.  The  most 
interesting  events  of  this  last  period  were  the 
rival  performances  by  the  French  Opc"ra  (begin- 
ning Jan.  19,  1874)  and  the  Italian  artists,  after 
the  burning  of  the  Salle  Le  Peletier ;  the  first 
performance  of '  Alda  *  (April  12,  1876);  and  of 
Verdi's  'Requiem  '  (May  30,  1876)  ;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Italian  theatre  into  the  French 
Theatre  Lyrique,  and  the  representation  of  the 
Marquis  d'lvry's  opera  '  Les  Amants  de  Verone' 
(Oct.  12,  1878).  On  Jan.  ao,  1879,  the  Theatre 
Ventadour  was  sold  to  a  financial  company,  and 
its  pediment,  Btill  decorated  with  statues  of  the 
Muses,  now  bears  the  words  '  Banque  d'eecompte 
de  Paris,'  a  truly  exasperating  night. 

There  is  an  excellent  '  Histoire  du  Theatre 
Ventadour' (large  8vo,  162  pp.,  l88t),  by  the 
lamented  Octave  Fouque  (l>orn  1844),  who  died 
in  1883.  just  as  he  had  attained  the  first  rank 
among  French  musical  critics.  [G.C.] 

VENTIL  is  the  German  term  for  the  valve 
in  brass  instruments.  '  Ventilhorn '  and  'Ventil- 
trompet '  are  therefore  equivalent  to  Valve-horn 
and  Valve-trumpet.  [See  Valve  ;  p.  315.]  [G.] 

VEPRES  SICILIENNES,  LES.  Opera  in 
5  acts ;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Duveyrier,  music 
by  Verdi.     Produced  June  13,  1855,  at  the 
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Grand  Ope*ra,  Paris.  It  was  translated  into 
Italian  as  'Giovanna  de  Guzman,'  and  produced 
at  the  Scala.  Milan,  Fell.  4,  1856.  for  Mad. 
Barbiere  Nini ;  at  the  Royal  Italian  Ojwra, 
Drury  Lane,  London,  July  27,  1859,  as  *I 
Vespri  Siciliani.'  [G.] 

VERACINI,  Antonio,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser who  lived  during  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century  at  Florence.  According  to  Fetia 
he  published  three  sets  of  sonatas.  His  nephew 
ana  pupil, 

Francesco  Maria  Vkracini,  a  celebrated 
violinist  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1685,  and  was  known  as  '  II  Fiorentino.' 
He  appear*  to  have  settled  early  at  Venice, 
where  Tartini  was  so  much  impressed  by  his  style 
as  to  leave  Venice  without  appearing  in  public, 
and  retire  to  Amrona  for  further  study  after  the 
model  of  Veracini.  [TaRTINI.]  He  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  in  17 14,  acting  as  leader  of 
the  Italian  Opera  band,  and  appearing  as  soloist 
between  the  acts.  He  was  then  'regarded  as  the 
greatest  violinist  in  Europe'  (Burney,  Hhit.  iv. 
640).  In  1730  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
solo-player  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dres- 
den. There  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  high 
window,  and  in  consequence  was  lamed  for  life. 
According  to  one  version  he  did  this  in  a  fit  of 
insanity;  but  another  report  goes  to  the  effect 
that  Pisemlel,  the  leading  German  musician  at 
Dresden,  in  order  to  prepare  a  humiliation  to 
Veracini,  who  by  his  conceit  and  arrogance  had 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Germans,  asked 
him  to  play  a  concerto  at  sight  before  the 
Court,  and  afterwards  made  a  violinist  of  the 
orchestra  repeat  the  piece.  As  the  latter  had 
carefully  prepared  his  music,  the  audience, 
to  Veracini's  mortification,  gave  the  preference 
to  his  performance  and  applauded  him  greatly. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Veracini  left  Dresden  for 
Prague  (1723)  and  Italy.  In  1735  we  find  him 
again  in  London,  where  he  achieved  a  signal 
success  as  a  composer.  His  opera  'Adriano' 
was  performed  17  times  during  the  winter  of 
lJSb-&,  an  enormous  run  in  those  days.  As  a 
violinist  Geminiani,  then  a  rising  star,  appears  to 
hare  impaired  his  success.  He  is  reported  to  have 
died  in  reduced  circumstances  at  Pisa  in  1750. 

Veracini's  general  success  in  Italy,  England  and 
Germany,  ami  the  special  testimony  of  Tartini.  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  eminence  as  a  player.  At 
the  same  time,  his  compositions,  though  few  of 
them  have  been  published,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  musician  of  remarkable  originality  and 
•olid  attainments.  His  style  is  much  more 
modern  than  that  of  Corelli  and  even  of  Tartini. 
The  pathetic  element  so  predominant  in  the 
works  of  these  masters,  although  not  entirely 
absent  in  his  works,  is  yet  much  less  prominent 
than  vivacity,  grace,  and  piquancy.  His  forms 
are  sometimes  very  extended,  his  modulations 
and  harmonies  not  only  rich  and  varied,  but 
often  so  unusual  and  bold  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  tliat  'his  compositions  were  too 
wild  and  fl;ghty  for  the  taste  of  the  English  at 
that  time'  (Burney). 


He  published  two  sets  of  ia  sonatas  each 
(Dresden  and  Amsterdam,  1721;  London  and 
Florence,  1 744).  For  London  he  composed  the 
operas  'Adriano,'  1735;  4  Rosalinda,'  1744;- 
'L'Errore  di  Salomone,'  1744.  A  number  of 
concertos,  sonatas,  and  symphonies  for  2  violins, 
viola,  violoncello  and  basso  have  remained  in 
manuscript,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  Some  of  his 
Bonatas  have  been  edited  by  Ferd.  David  (Breit- 
kopf  &  H artel)  and  von  Wasielewski  (Senff, 
Sim  rock),  and  have  been  played  by  Joachim 
and  others.  [P-D.] 

VERDELOT,1  Philippe,  a  Flemish  composer 
of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  appears 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  when  young,  since  his 
first  work— a  motets-was  printed  in  the  '  Fior 
de'  Motetti  e  Canzoni '  published,  as  is  believed, 
at  Rome  in  1536,  and  since  he  is  found  to  have 
resided  at  Florence  at  some  time  between  1530 
and  1540.  It  is  certain  however  that  he  was, 
either  now  or  from  an  earlier  date,  attached  to 
the  singing  staff  of  the  church  of  S.  Mark  at 
Venice,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  'Guicciar- 
dini  for  the  statement  that  he  was  already  dead 
by  the  year  1 567.  His  last  publication  is  dated 
1549- 

Verdelot  is  commemorated  by  Cosmo  Bartoli, 
and  by  Vinoenzo  Galilei,  who  printed  two  lute- 
pieces  by  him  in  '  Fronimo.'  His  works  had 
reaobed  France  and  were  printed  in  French  col- 
lections as  early  as  the  year  1 530.  The  great 
Willaert  thought  so  highly  of  him  as  to  arrange 
some  compositions  of  his  in  tibulature  for  lute 
and  a  solo  voice.  The  two  Venetian  masters 
indeed,  together  with  Arcadelt,  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  inadrigalists  of  their  time, 
and  ranked  among  the  earliest  writers  and  chief 
promoters  of  that  style  of  composition.  *  Ver- 
delot'»  remarkable  skill  in  the  science  of  music 
is  well  shown  in  the  fifth  part  which  he  added 
to  Jannequin's  '  Bataille.'  But  his  distinction 
is  not  simply  that  of  a  learned  writer:  his  pro- 
ductions aLto  display  a  certain  feeling  for  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  expression  which  is  his 
highest  characteristic*  His  works  consist  exclu- 
sively of  madrigals,  motets,  psalms,  and  masses, 
and  are  enumerated  by  F«5tis  and  Eitner.  [R.L.P.] 

VERDI,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  operatic  composers  of  the  19th 
century,  born  at  Roncole,  Oct.  9,  181 3.  Though 
very  often  called  '  il  maestro  Parmigiano,'  and 
■  il  cigno  di  Busseto,'  in  point  of  fact  neither 
Parma  nor  her  smaller  sister  town  Busseto,  can 
boast  of  having  Verdi's  name  in  the  rolls  of 
their  inhabitants ;  and  the  good  luck  of  having 
been  his  birthplace  fell  to  a  cluster  of  labourers' 
houses,  called  •  Le  Roncole,'  some  three  miles 
from  Busseto,  and,  before  the  unification  of  Italy, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  The  following  certificate 

1  Two  notice*  clt«d  by  M.  rmnHer  Straeten.  La  Muilque  tax  Paya- 
bftl  Tl.SU.  lugfrnt  that  the.  nam*  'Verdelot  U  ati  appellative:  If 
ao.  w«  arc  la-u»raiil  of  the  compxter  *  rnl  man.  One  ol  lh«  rim 
referred  to  U  connect**!  with  the  town  of  Mrufe*. 

>  Quoted  by  VandT  Htraet--ii  I.  H. 

>  Ambrua.  Ueachlchte  der  Mu<lk.  »ol.  II  tlx 

*  **.  i-nerallr  Fet...         ,111.  HWM:  Afubrua.  tvL  III.  HOL, 

rol.  Tl.  321  I..  Mi. 
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will  nettle  once  for  nil  the  questions  so  often 
raised  concerning  the  place  and  the  date  of 
Verdi's  birth. 

Anno  Dom.  1813,  die  11  Octobris.— Ego  farcin*  Mon- 
tan  art  Praepositua  Kuncularum  haptisavi  Infant  cm 
hodie  vespere  hora  sexta  natum  rx  Carolo  Verdi  am. 
Joeepho  et  ex  Alotsia  Utini  filia  Caroli,  hujua  Parocctae 
jiigalihus,  cni  nomina  lmposui— Fortuninns.  Joseph, 
Frunciscus.-Patrini  fuere  Uominus  Petrus  Caaali  q«t. 
Ft-licin  et  Barbara  Bersani  alia  Angioli,  ambo  hujua 
Parocciao. 

In  the  long  run  of  Verdi's  life — which  happily 
bids  fair  still  to  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  healthy  and  vigorous  yean — we  do 
not  meet  with  any  startling  and  romantic  inci- 
dents: everything  seems  to  have  gone  with  him, 
though  not  smoothly,  yet  with  the  common 
sequence  of  good  and  bad  turns  to  which  all 
mortals  are  liable,  let  their  calling  and  station 
in  life  be  what  they  will.  Verdi's  biography 
exhibits  nothing  heroic  or  startling,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe  it  does.  The  connecting- 
link  between  his  life  and  his  works  is  indis- 
soluble :  the  man  and  the  artist  proceed  abreast, 
hand  in  hand  toward  the  same  goal,  impelled  and 
guided  by  the  same  sentiments  and  emotions. 
'  Homo  sum  et  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
puto '  is  the  pro|>cr  motto  for  the  gate  of  his 
villa  at  S.  Agata,  and  the  title-page  of  each  of 
his  works.  This  '  humanity  '  of  his  is  the  reason 
and  explanation  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  key  to 
the  perfect  understanding  of  his  works,  and  to 
their  popularity  wherever  there  are  ears  to  hear 
and  hearts  to  feel. 

M.  Pougin,  who,  together  with  other  difficult 
achievements,  has  successfully  continued  Fe'tisB 
'  Dictionnaire  des  Musiciens,  has  written  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Verdi  in  the  right  spirit, 
confining  himself  within  the  strict  limits  of  the 
plain  facts.  Of  this  sketch  an  Italian  translation 
was  made  by  a  well-known  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Italian  papers,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
*  Folchetto,'  with  notes  and  additions,  forming 
altogether  a  volume  of  more  than  150  pages,  full 
of  accurate  and  valuable  information.  Through 
the  combined  shrewdness  and  skill  of  '  Folchetto ' 
and  M.  Giulio  Ricordi  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  most  important  period 
of  Verdi's  career,  in  words  that  are  almost  the 
great  composer's  own.  A  conversation  that  he 
had  with  Giulio  Ricordi  was  by  the  Utter  faith- 
fully put  on  paper  the  very  night  following  the 
interview,  and  sent  to  *  Folchetto '  for  publica- 
tion.   Such  is  the  basis  of  the  following  article. 

Unlike  many  musicians  that  have  passed  their 
infancy  and  childhood  amongst  artistic  surround- 
ings, Verdi's  musical  genius  had  to  fight  for  its 
development  against  many  difficulties.  Nothing 
that  ho  could  hear  or  see  was  fit  to  give  him 
the  slightest  hint  of  anything  grand  and  ideal : 
the  two  hundred  inhabitants  of  Le  Roncole  were 
poor  and  ignorant  labourers,  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  country — an  immense,  flat,  monotonous 
expanse — however  gratifying  to  a  landowner, 
could  hardly  kindle  a  spark  in  the  imagination 
of  a  poet.  Carlo  Verdi  and  his  wife  Luigia  Verdi 
Utini  kept  a  small  inn  at  Le  Roncole,  and  in 


addition  a  little  shop,  where  sugar,  coffee, 
matches,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  clay  pipes  were 
sold  at  retail.  Once  a  week  the  good  Carlo 
walked  up  to  Busseto  with  two  empty  baskets, 
and  returned  with  them  full  of  articles  of  his 
trade,  carrying  them  on  his  strong  shoulders  for 
all  the  three  miles  of  the  dusty  and  sunny  way. 
His  purchases  were  chiefly  made  from  a  M.  Ba- 
rezzi,  dealer  in  spirits,  drugs,  and  spices,  a  pros- 
perous and  hearty  man  who  was  destined  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  Giuseppe  Verdi  over  many 
a  chasm  in  his  glorious  way. 

Giuseppe,  though  good  and  obedient,  was 
rather  of  a  melancholy  character,  never  joining 
his  playmates  in  their  noisy  amusements ;  one 
thing  only,  we  are  told,  could  rouse  him  from  his 
habitual  indifference,  and  that  was  the  occasional 
passing  through  the  village  of  a  grinding  organ  : 
to  the  child  who  in  after  years  was  to  afford 
an  inexhaustible  r^ixrtoire  to  those  instruments 
for  half-a-century  all  over  the  world,  this  was  an 
irresistible  attraction  —  he  could  not  be  kept 
indoors,  and  would  follow  the  itinerant  player 
as  far  as  his  little  legs  could  carry  him.  This 
slight  hint  of  his  musical  aptitude  muBt  have 
been  accompanied  by  others  which  the  traditions 
of  Le  Roncole  have  not  transmitted,  since  we 
know  that  even  in  early  childhood  the  boy  w.is 
possessed  of  a  spinet.  For  an  innkeeper  of  Le 
Roncole,  in  18,10,  to  buy  a  spinet  for  his  child 
to  play  on,  is  an  extravagance  which  we  could 
hardly  credit  if  the  author  of  '  Aida '  had  not 
preserved  to  this  day  the  faithful  companion  of 
his  childhood.  M.  Ghislanxoni,  who  saw  it  at 
8.  Agata,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

At  the  villa  of  8.  A  (rata,  I  (taw  the  first  instrument  on 
which  his  little  tinkers  had  tint  practised.  Hie  spinet 
emeritu,  has  no  strings  left,  it*  lid  ia  lout,  and  its 
keyboard  ia  like  a  jaw  with  long  and  worn -out  teeth 
And  yet  what  a  precious  monument!  And  how  many 
recolfeetiona  it  bring*  back  to  the  mind  of  the  artist 
who  during  hia  unhappy  childhood  ha*  so  often  wetted 
it  with  bitter  tears!  How  many  sublime  emotions  are 
caused  by  the  sight  of  it ! 

I  have  seen  it  and  have  questioned  it.  I  took  oat  on* 
of  ita  jacks,  on  which  I  thought  something  had  been 
written,  and  indeed  I  found  some  word*  as  simple  as 
they  are  sublime,  word*  that  while  revealing  the  kin  I 
attention  of  a  g>>od- hearted  workman,  contain  some- 
thing of  a  prophecy.  My  readers  wili  be  grateful  tn 
me  for  setting  before  them  the  inscription  in  its  original 
simplicity.  It  would  b-  a  profanation  to  correct  th  1 
mistakes  in  its  orthography. 

'Da  me  Stefano  Cavaletti  fn  fato  di  nnovo  qnesti 
Saltarelli  e  impenati  aCorame,  e  vi  adatal  la  pndagliera 
che  io  ci  ho  regalato:  come  anche  gratuitamente  ci  ho 
fato  di  nuova  li  detti  Saltarelli,  vedendo  la  buona  dis- 
positions che  ha  il  giovanetto  Giuseppe  Verdi  d'im- 
parare  a  suonare  qnesto  istrumento,  che  questo  mi 
Usu  per  csscro  del  tutto  sodisfatto.— Anno  domiui 
1821 

a  quaint  inscription  which  cannot  be  translated 
literally: — 

I,  .Stephen  Cavaletti.  made  these  jacks  anew,  and 
covered  them  with  le-ither.  and  tltted  the  'pedal*;  and 
these  together  with  the  jacks  I  give  gratis,  seeing  the 
good  disposition  of  the  boy  Giuseppe  Verdi  for  learn- 
ing to  play  the  instrument,  which  ia  of  itself  reward 
enongh  to  me  for  my  trouble. 

How  the  spinet  happened  to  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  require  the  workmanship  of  M.  Cava- 
letti to  set  it  right,  is  thus  explained  by  '  Fol- 

1  The  mention  of  •  leather  *  and  'padaU'  Meats  to  shew  that  this 
'»ptn*t '  was  soid*  kind  tjt  pianoforte. 
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chetto,'  who  had  it  from  an  old  friend  of  Verdi's 
father  :— 

Nobody  can  imagine  with  what  earnestness  the  boy 
practised  on  the  spinet.  At  first  he  wu  satisfied  with 
being  able  to  play  the  first  five  notes  of  the  scale :  next 
he  most  anxiously  endeavoured  to  find  oat  chords.  Once 
he  was  in  a  perfect  rapture  at  having  sounded  the  major 
third  and  fifth  of  C.  The  following  day,  however,  ho 
could  not  ftud  the  chord  again,  whereupon  he  began  to 
fret  and  fume,  and  then  got  in  such  a  temper,  that 
taking  up  a  hammer  he  began  to  break  the  spinet  to 
pieces.  The  noise  soon  brought  his  father  into  the  mom, 
who  seeing  the  havoc  his  son  was  playing,  landed  so 
heavy  a  blow  on  Giuseppe's  ear,  as  once  for  all  cleared 
his  mind  of  any  thought  of  strain  punishing  the  spinet 
for  his  inability  to  strike  common  chorda. 

Another  evidence  of  Giuseppe's  musical  apti- 
tude is  given  by  the  following  fact,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  old.  He  was  then 
assisting  the  priest  at  the  Mass  in  the  little  church 
of  Le  Roncole.  At  the  very  moment  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  the  harmonies  that  flowed 
from  the  organ  struck  the  child  as  so  sweet, 
that  he  stood  motionless  in  ecstasy.  'Water,' 
said  the  priest  to  the  acolyte  ;  and  the  latter 
evidently  not  heeding  him,  the  demand  was  re- 
peated. Still  no  reply.  '  Water,'  a  third  time 
said  the  priest,  kicking  the  child  so  brutally 
that  he  fell  headlong  down  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  knocked  bis  head  against  the  floor,  and 
was  brought  unconscioas  into  the  sacristy.  After 
this  event  Giuseppe's  father  engaged  M.  Bais- 
trocchi,  the  local  organist,  to  give  him  music 
lessons.  At  the  end  of  a  year  M.  Baistroochi 
made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  pupil 
had  learned  all  that  the  teacher  could  impart, 
and  thereupon  resigned  his  position  as  Verdi's 
teacher. 

Two  years  after,  having  completed  this  first 
stage  in  his  musical  education,  Verdi— then  but 
ten  years  old— was  appointed  as  organist  in  the 
room  of  old  Baistrocchi.  The  dream  of  his 
parents  was  thus  for  the  time  realised :  yet 
before  long  the  mind  of  the  elder  Verdi  began 
to  be  haunted  with  the  thought  that  some  know- 
ledge of  the  three  R's  could  but  bring  good  to 
his  son  in  after  life :  and  after  debating  his 
scheme  with  his  wife,  he  resolved  upon  sending 
Giuseppe  to  a  school  in  Buaseto.  This  would 
have  been  beyond  the  small  means  of  the  good 
Verdi,  but  for  the  fact  that  at  Buseeto  lived 
a  countryman  and  friend— a  cobbler  known  by 
the  name  of  Pugnatta.  This  Pugnatta  took 
upon  himself  to  give  Giuseppe  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  aend  him  to  the  principal  school  of 
the  town,  all  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
threepence  a  day.  And  to  Pugnatta's  Giuseppe 
went :  and  while  attending  the  school  most 
assiduously,  kept  his  situation  as  organist  of  Le 
Roncole,  walking  there  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  back  to  Busseto  after  the  evening  service. 

It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  tho  reader 
to  cast  a  glance  at  Verdi's  financial  condition 
at  that  period  of  his  life.  Except  clothing,  which 
did  not  represent  an  important  item,  and  pocket- 
money,  which  he  had  none,  his  expenditure 
amounted  to  109  francs  50  centimes  a-year — that 
is,  £4  7«.  3<2.  His  salary  as  the  organist  of  Le 
Roncole  was  £1  8*.  icxf.,  which,  after  one  year's 
von.  TV.  pt.  3. 
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service  and  many  urgent  appeals,  was  increased 
to  £1  1 2t.  To  this  add  a  profit  of  £2  or  £2  10*. 
from  weddings,  christening*,  and  funerals ;  and 
a  few  shillings  more,  the  product  of  a  collection 
which  it  was  then  customary  for  organists  to 
make  at  harvest  time— collected  in  kind,  be  it 
remembered,  by  the  artist  himself,  with  a  sack 
on  his  shoulders,  at  each  door  of  the  village. 
Life,  under  these  unfavourable  conditions,  was 
not  only  devoid  of  comforts,  but  full  of  danger. 
One  night,  while  the  poor  lad  was  walking 
towards  Le  Roncole,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep  or  food,  he  did  not  notice  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  track,  and  of  a  sudden,  missing 
his  ground,  he  fell  into  a  deep  canal.  It  was 
dark,  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  his  limbs  were 
absolutely  paralysed  ;  and  but  for  an  old  woman 
who  was  passing  by  the  spot  and  heard  his  cries 
for  help,  the  exhausted  and  chilled  boy  would 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  current. 

The  following  story  of  another  very  narrow 
escape  from  death  we  give  on  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  M.  Pougin.  In  1814  Russian  and 
Austrian  troops  had  been  passing  through  Italy, 
leaving  death  and  destruction  everywhere.  A 
detachment  having  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at 
Le  Roncole,  all  the  women  took  refuge  in  the 
church;  but  not  even  that  holy  place  was  re- 
spected by  these  savages.  The  doors  were  un- 
hinged, and  the  poor  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren ruthlessly  wounded  and  killed.  Verdi's 
mother,  with  the  little  Giuseppe  in  her  arms, 
was  among  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  church  ; 
but  when  the  door  was  burst  open  she  did  not 
lose  her  spirits,  but  ascending  the  narrow  stair- 
case of  the  belfry,  hid  herself  and  her  baby 
among  some  timber  that  was  there,  and  did  not 
leave  her  hiding-place  until  the  drunken  troops 
were  far  beyond  the  village. 

Giuseppe  Verdi,  after  two  years  schooling  at 
Bufiseto,  had  learned  to  write,  read,  and  cypher : 
whereupon  the  above-mentioned  M.  Barezzi  began 
to  take  much  interest  in  the  talented  Roncolese, 
gave  him  employment  in  his  business,  and  opened 
a  way  to  the  development  of  his  musical  faculty. 

Busseto  must  have  been  the  Weimar  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  Music  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  Bussetesi,  and  no  name  of  any  in- 
habitant is  ever  mentioned  without  the  addition 
of  his  being  a  singer,  composer,  or  violinist. 
M.  Barexxi  himself  was  first  flute  in  the  cathe- 
dral orchestra ;  he  could  produce  some  notes  on 
all  kinds  of  wind  instruments,  and  was  par- 
ticularly skilful  on  the  clarinet,  French  horn, 
and  ophicleide.  His  house  was  the  residence 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was 
the  president  and  patron,  and  it  was  there  that 
all  rehearsals  were  made,  and  all  Philharmonic 
concerts  given,  under  the  conduotorship  of  M.  Fer- 
dinando  Proved,  maestro  di  cappella  and  organist 
of  the  cathedral. 

This  was  the  fittest  residence  for  a  lad  of 
Verdi's  turn  of  mind,  and  he  immediately  felt 
it.  Without  neglecting  his  chief  occupation,  he 
regularly  attended  the  rehearsals,  and  undertook 
the  task  of  copying  out  the  parts  from  the  score; 
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and  all  this  in  such  earnest  that  old  Proven 
began  to  notice  Giuseppe  with  approval,  and 
give  him  the  foundation  of  a  sound  musical 
knowledge.  Provesi  may  be  considered  the  man 
who  led  the  first  steps  of  Verdi  into  the  right 
track,  and  lucky  it  was  for  the  pupil  to  have 
come  across  such  a  man.  He  was  an  excellent 
contrapuntist,  a  composer  of  several  oomic  operas, 
of  which  he  had  written  both  words  and  music, 
and  a  man  well  read  in  general  literature.  He 
was  the  first  man  in  Busseto  to  understand 
Verdi's  real  vocation,  and  to  advise  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  Don  Pietro  Seletti, 
the  boy's  Latin  teacher,  and  a  fair  violinist, 
bore  a  grudge  to  Provesi  for  a  certain  poem  the 
latter  had  written  against  the  clergy.  The  fact 
that  Provesi  encouraged  Verdi  to  study  music 
was  therefore  enough  for  Don  Pietro  to  dissuade 
him  as  strongly  from  it.  '  What  do  you  want 
to  study  music  for  ?  You  have  a  gift  for  Latin, 
and  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  become 
a  priest.  What  do  you  expect  from  your  music  ? 
Do  you  fancy  that  some  day  you  may  become 
organist  of  Busseto  t  .  .  Stuff  and  nonsense.  .  . 
That  can  never  be  I ' 

But  a  short  time  after  this  admonition  there 
was  to  be  a  mass  at  a  chapel  in  Busseto  where 
Don  Pietro  Seletti  was  the  officiating  priest. 
The  organist  was  unable  to  attend,  and  Don 
Pietro  was  induced  to  let  Verdi  preside  at  the 
organ.  The  mass  over,  Don  Pietro  sent  for 
him.  '  Whose  music  did  you  play  ? '  said  he ; 
'  it  was  a  most  beautiful  thing.'  '  Why,'  timidly 
answered  the  boy,  1 1  had  no  music,  and  I  was 
playing  extempore,  just  as  I  felt.'  «  Ah  !  indeed,' 
rejoined  Don  Pietro ;  '  well,  I  am  a  fool,  and  you 
cannot  do  better  than  study  music,  take  my 
word  for  it.' 

Under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  Provesi, 
Verdi  studied  till  he  was  16.  During  this 
period  he  often  came  to  the  help  of  his  old 
master  both  as  organist  and  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  archives  of  the 
society  still  contain  several  works  written  by 
Verdi  at  that  time,  and  composed,  copied,  taught, 
rehearsed,  and  conducted  by  himself.  None  of 
these  compositions  have  been  published,  though 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  examine  the 
first  attempt*  of  his  musical  genius.  [See 
p.  2546.] 

It  became  evident  that  Busseto  was  too  narrow 
a  field  for  the  aspirations  of  the  young  composer, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  going  to  Milan,  the  most  important  Italian 
town,  musically  speaking.  The  financial  question 
came  again  to  the  front,  and,  thanks  to  the 
good-will  of  the  Bussetesi,  it  had  a  happy  solu- 
tion. The  Monte  di  Pieta,  an  institution  grant- 
ing four  premiums  of  300  francs  a  year,  each 
given  for  four  years  to  promising  young  men 
wanting  means  for  undertaking  the  study  of 
science  or  art,  was  induoed  by  Barezzi  to  award 
one  of  the  four  premiums  to  Verdi,  with  the 
important  modification  of  allowing  him  600  francs 
a-year  for  two  years,  instead  of  300  for  four 
years.    M.  Barexxi  himself  advanced  the  money 
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necessary  for  music  lensons,  board  and  lodging 
in  Milan  ;  and  Seletti  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  his  nephew,  a  professor  there,  who  most  heartily 
welcomed  him,  and  would  not  hear  of  his  find- 
ing lodgings  for  himself. 

We  come  now  to  an  incident  of  Verdi's  artistic 
life,  to  which  a  very  undue  importance  has  been 
often  attached ;  we  mean  his  being  refused 
a  scholarship  at  the  Conservatorio  di  Musica 
of  Milan,  on  the  ground  of  his  showing  no 
special  aptitude  for  music.  If  a  board  of  pro- 
fosBors  were  now  to  be  found  to  declare  that  the 
author  of  '  Rigoletto,'  '  Ballo  in  Maschera,'  and 
'Aida,'  had  no  musical  disposition,  such  de- 
claration would  undoubtedly  reflect  very  little 
credit  on  the  institution  to  which  the  board 
belonged,  or  on  the  honesty  and  impartiality  of 
the  professors;  but  things  were  not  so  bad  at 
that  time  as  we  are  made  to  believe  they  were — 
nay,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  best  conducted 
musical  schools  of  the  world,  some  Verdi,  Bee- 
thoven, or  Bach  is  every  year  sent  back  to  his 
home  and  his  country  organ,  as  was  the  case 
with  Verdi.  Without  following  Fe"tis  in  his 
study  of  the  preposterous  fact,  we  think  that  a 
true  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  by  looking  nt  the 
way  in  which  matters  of  this  kind  proceed 
now-a-days,  and  will  proceed  bo  long  as  there 
are  candidates,  scholarships,  and  examiners. 

To  a  vacant  scholarship— for  pianoforte,  sing- 
ing or  composition — there  is  always  a  number 
of  candidates,  occasionally  amounting  to  as  many 
as  a  hundred.  A  committee  of  professors,  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Principal  iB  appointed  to 
examine  all  the  competitors,  and  choose  the  best. 
The  candidates,  male  and  female,  have  each  a 
different  degree  of  instruction,  ranging  from 
mere  children  with  no  musical  education,  to 
such  as  have  already  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  study.  To  determine  whether  there  is 
more  hope  of  future  excellence  in  a  girl  who 
plays  sixteen  bars  of  an  easy  arrangement  of  a 
popular  tune,  or  a  boy  who  can  perhaps  sing 
something  by  heart  just  to  show  that  he  has  a 
certain  feeling  and  a  right  perception  of  rhythm 
and  tonality,  or  in  an  advanced  pupil  who  sub- 
mits the  score  of  a  grand  opera  in  five  acts 
(not  impossibly  written  by  some  friend  or  fore- 
father)— to  be  able  to  determine  this  is  a  thing 
beyond  the  power  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
committee  can  only  select  one  amongst  those  that 
have  the  least  disqualifications,  but  nobody  can 
accuse  them  of  ignorance  or  ill-will  if  the  chosen 
candidate,  after  five  years'  tuition,  turns  out  to 
tie  a  mere  one-two-three-and-four  conductor  of 
operettas,  while  one  of  the  ninety  nine  dismissed, 
after  ten  years'  hard  study  elsewhere,  writes  a 
masterpiece  of  operatic  or  sacred  music.  Not  to 
get  a  scholarship  does  not  imply  that  a  candidate  is 
unable  to  pursue  a  musical  career;  it  means  only 
that  there  being  but  one  place  vacant,  and  twenty 
who  passed  as  good  an  examination  as  he,  he 
shares  with  nineteen  others  the  ill  luck  of  not  being 
the  happy  one  chosen.  Moreover  there  are  no 
settled  rules  as  to  the  time  when  musical  genius 
breaks  out  in  unmisUkkeable  light.  We  are  ready 
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to  believe  that  Mozart,  when  only  three  years 
old,  gave  unmistakable  hints  of  what  he  was 
afterwards  to  become;  yet  we  can  say,  as  an 
eye-witness,  that  M.  Boito,  the  author  of 
'  Mephititopheles,'  a  man  of  undeniable  musical 
geniuB,  did  not  reveal  any  decided  aptitude  for 
musical  composition  till  nineteen ;  while  several 
amongst  his  school-fellows  who  promised  to  be 
the  rightful  heirs  of  Rossini  and  Bellini  are  now 
teachers  and  conductors  of  provincial  schools  or 
second-rate  theatres.  Let  us  then  bear  no  grudge 
to  Easily,  the  then  principal  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Milan,  nor  let  us  depreciate  him  for  not 
having  been  so  gifted  as  to  recognise  in  the  young 
and  unprepossessing  organist  of  Le  Roncoie  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  write  'II  Rigoletto' 
twenty  years  afterwards. 

But  though  failing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Conservatoire,  Verdi  stuck  to  the  career  which 
he  had  undertaken,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Ales- 
sandro  Rolla,  then  conductor  of  '  La  Scala,'  he 
asked  M  Lavigna  to  give  him  lessons  in  com- 
position and  orchestration.  Lavigna  was  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  and  a  composer  of  no 
ordinary  merit;  his  operas,  'LaMutaperamore,' 
'  L'Idolo  di  se  stesso,'  '  Llmpostore  avvilito,' 
'Coriolano,'  'Zaira,'  and  several  others,  having 
been  performed  several  times  with  favourable 
success.  He  consented  to  give  the  lessons,  and 
to  him  actually  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  teacher  of  Verdi. 

This  was  in  1831,  when  Verdi  was  eighteen. 
The  two  years  from  1831  to  1833  passed  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  exercises  in  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  and  fugue,  and  a  daily  study 
of  Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni.'  In  1833  tlje  death 
of  Provesi  brought  an  entire  change  to  Verdi. 
He  went  back  to  Busseto  for  five  years,  and 
after  this  lapse  of  time  returned  to  Milan  to 
take  bis  start  as  a  composer.  We  give,  in  the 
words  of  M.  Ercole  Cavalli — for  this  particular 
period  the  best-informed  of  the  biographers — 
the  lively  description  of  Verdi's  residence  at 
Busseto. 

'In  1833  M.  Ferdinando  Provesi  died.  The 
trustees  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  of  Busseto,  and 
the  other  contributors  towards  Verdi's  musical 
training,  had  acted  with  the  intention  that,  after 
Provesi's  death.  Verdi  should  be  his  successor 
both  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  and  Organist  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  aura  Conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  Verdi  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
death  of  Provesi ;  with  him  he  had  lost  the  man 
who  first  taught  him  the  elements  of  his  art, 
and  showed  him  the  way  to  excellence ;  and 
though  Verdi  felt  a  call  to  something  nobler 
in  life,  yet  he  kept  his  word  to  his  country- 
men and  went  to  Busseto  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  his  deceased  professor.  The  appoint- 
ment rested  with  tlie  churchwardens  of  the 
men  who  either  belonged  to  the  clergy 
or  were  fanatic  bigots,  and  therefore  had  but 
little  liking  for  Verdi,  whom  they  called  "the 
fashionable  maestri  uo,"  as  being  versed  only  in 
profane  and  operatic  music ;  they  preferred  some- 
body cut  a  little  more  after  their  own  pattern. 
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and  were  anxious  for  a  maestro  well  grounded  in 
the  Gregorian  chant. 

'  Verdi's  competitor,  one  M.  Giovanni  Ferrari, 
played  indifferently  on  the  organ,  but  had  the 
strong  support  of  two  bishops ;  he  gathered  all 
the  votes  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  pupil  of 
Provosi  and  Lavigna,  for  whom  so  many  sacri- 
fices had  been  made  by  the  town,  was  black- 
balled. Upon  hearing  this  decision,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  for  many  years  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  all 
the  services  in  the  cathedral  by  co-operating 
with  their  orchestra,  lost  all  patience,  and 
bursting  tumultously  into  the  church,  rum- 
maged the  archives  and  took  away  from  them 
every  sheet  of  music  paper  belonging  to  the 
Society;  thereby  beginning  a  civil  war  that 
lasted  several  years,  in  a  town  that  was  formerly 
an  example  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 

'On  this  followed  satires,  insults,  affrays, 
riots,  imprisonments,  persecutions,  banishments 
and  the  like ;  ending  in  decrees  whereby  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  prohibited  to  meet 
under  any  pretence  whatever.' 

Verdi  next  fell  in  love  with  Margherita, 
Barezzi's  eldest  daughter,  whose  father,  unlike 
most  fathers,  did  not  oppose  Margherita's  union 
to  a  talented  though  very  poor  young  man. 

'  In  1836  they  were  married.  The  whole  Phil- 
harmonic Society  attended  the  weddings ;  it  was 
a  happy  and  glorious  day,  and  all  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  prospect  already  opening  before 
the  yonng  man:  who,  though  bom  in  the  poorest 
condition,  was  at  twenty-three  already  a  com- 
poser, with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  much 
respected  man  for  his  wife.' 

In  1838  Verdi,  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
left  Busseto  and  settled  in  Milan,  with  the  hope 
of  performing  his  opera  'Oberto  Conte  di  S. 
Bonifacio.'  We  are  now  to  witness  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  talented  but  nearly  unknown  young 
man,  who  comes  to  a  large  town,  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  centres  of  those  days, 
with  no  fortune  but  the  manuscript  of  a  melo- 
drama, and  nothing  to  help  him  on  but  the 
golden  opinions  which  his  genius  and  honesty  have 
previously  won  for  him  from  a  few  friends  ;  and 
we  shall  see  this  young  man  transformed  in  a 
short  time  into  the  favourite  composer  of  all 
opera- goers.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  the  relation  of  this  most  important  period 
of  an  artist's  career,  in  words  that  may  be  said 
to  be  Verdi's  own. 

The  first  part  of  the  narrative  refers  to  the 
time  when  he  was  in  Milan,  studying  with  La- 
vigna. On  his  return  there  his  kind  old  master 
was  gone— died  while  his  pupil  was  at  Busseto. 
And  here  is  Verdi's  narrative : — 1 

'About  the  year  1833  or  34  there  was  in 
Milan  a  Philharmonic  Society  composed  of  first- 
rate  vocalists,  under  the  direction  of  one  M.  Ma- 
sini.  The  Society  was  then  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  arranging  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
Creation,  at  the  Teatro  Filodrammatico.  M. 
Lavigna,  my  teacher  of  composition,  asked  me 

1  W.  h.«  emitted  .ome  onlmpofttnt  "*<^ 
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whether  I  should  like  to  attend  the  rehearsals, 
in  order  to  improve  my  mind,  to  which  I  will- 
ingly answered  in  the  affirmative.  Nobody 
would  notice  the  young  man  that  was  quietly 
sitting  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  hall.  Three 
maestri  shared  the  conducting  between  them — 
Messrs.  Perelli,  Bonoldi,  and  Almasio ;  but  one 
day  it  happened  that  neither  of  the  three  was 
present  at  the  time  appointed  for  rehearsal.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  growing  fidgetty, 
when  M.  Masini.  who  did  not  feel  himself 
equal  to  sitting  at  the  piano  and  accompanying 
from  the  full  orchestral  score,  walked  up  to 
me  and  desired  me  to  be  the  accompauyist 
for  the  evening:  and  as  perhaps  he  believed 
in  my  skill  as  little  as  he  did  in  his  own,  he 
added,  "It  will  be  quite  enough  to  play  the 
bans  only."  I  was  fresh  from  my  studies,  and 
certainly  not  puzzled  by  a  full  orchestral  score ; 
I  therefore  answered  "All  right,"  and  took 
my  place  at  the  piano.  I  can  well  remember 
the  ironical  smiles  that  flitted  over  the  faces  of 
the  Signori  dilettanti :  it  Beems  that  the  quaint 
look  of  my  young,  slender  and  rather  shabbily 
dressed  person  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  much  confidence. 

•However,  the  rehearsal  began,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  I  gradually  warmed  up  and  got 
excited,  so  that  nt  last,  instead  of  confining 
myself  to  the  mere  piano  part,  I  played  the 
accompaniment  with  my  left  hand,  while  con- 
ducting moet  emphatically  with  my  right.  It 
was  a  tremendous  success,  all  the  more  because 
quite  unexpected.  The  rehearsal  over,  every- 
body congratulated  me  upon  it.  and  amongst 
my  most  enthusiastic  admirers  were  Count 
Porapeo  Belgiojoso  and  Count  Renato  Borromeo. 
In  short,  whether  the  three  maestri  were  too 
busy  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  or  whether  there 
was  some  other  reason,  I  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  performance,  which  performance  was  so 
much  welcomed  by  the  audience  that  by  general 
request  it  had  to  be  repeated  in  the  large  and 
beautiful  hall  of  the  Casino  dei  Nobili.  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess  Ranieri, 
and  all  the  high  life  of  those  days. 

•  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  was  engaged  by 
Count  Renato  Borromeo  to  write  the  music  for 
a  cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  some  member  of  the 
Count's  family — if  I  remember  right.  I  must 
aay,  however,  that  I  never  got  so  much  as  a 
pentiy  out  of  all  that,  because  the  whole  work 
was  a  gratuitous  one. 

'  M.  Masini  next  urged  me  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  Teatro  Filodrammatico,  where  he  was 
conductor,  and  handed  me  a  libretto,  which 
after  having  been  touched  up  by  M.  Solera, 
became  Oberto,  Conte  di  San  Bonifacio. 

'  I  closed  immediately  with  the  proposition,  and 
went  to  BuRseto,  where  I  was  appointed  organist. 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  there  nearly  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  wrote  out  the  whole  opera. 
The  three  years  over,  I  took  my  way  back  to  Milan, 
carrying  with  me  the  score  in  perfect  order,  and 
all  the  solo  parts  copied  out  by  myself. 


'But  here  difficulties  began.  Masini  being 
no  longer  conductor,  my  chance  of  seeing  my 
opera  produced  there  was  at  an  end.  However, 
whether  Masini  had  confidence  in  my  talents, 
or  wished  to  show  me  some  kindness  for  the 
many  occasions  on  which  I  had  been  useful  to  him, 
rehearsing  and  conducting  for  nothing,  he  did  not 
give  up  the  business,  and  assured  me  he  would 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  until  my  opera  was 
brought  out  at  the  Scala,  when  the  turn  came 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Institute  Both  Count 
Borromeo  and  Dr.  Pasetti  promised  me  their 
influence  on  Masini,  but,  as  far  as  1  am  aware, 
their  support  did  not  go  beyond  some  Bcanty 
words  of  recommendation.  Masini,  however,  did 
his  best,  and  so  did  Merighi,  a  cellist  who  had 
played  under  my  direction,  and  had  a  certain 
opinion  of  the  young  maestro. 

•The  result  was  that  the  opera  was  put  down  for 
the  spring  of  1839,  to  be  performed  at  La  Scala 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Instituto;  and  among  the 
interpreters  were  the  four  excellent  artit>ts  Mine. 
Strepponi,  Moriani,  Giorgio  Ronconi,  and  Marini. 

'  After  a  few  rehearsals  Moriani  falls  seriously 
ill,  everything  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  all 
hope  of  a  performance  gone !  I  broke  down 
utterly,  and  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  Bus- 
seto,  when  one  fine  morning  one  of  the  theatre 
attendants  knocked  at  my  door  and  said  sulkily, 
"Are  you  the  maestro  from  Parma  who  was 
to  give  an  opera  for  the  Pio  Instituto  t  Come 
with  me  to  the  theatre,  the  impresario  wants  to 
speak  to  you." 

'Is  it  possible T  said  I,  but  ....  and  the 
fellow  began  again — I  was  told  to  call  on  the 
maestro  from  Parma,  who  was  to  give  an  opera ; 
if  it  is  you,  let  us  go.    And  away  we  went. 

'The  impresario  was  M.  Bartolomeo  Merelli. 
One  evening  crossing  the  stage  he  had  overheard 
a  talk  between  Strepponi  and  Ronconi,  wherein 
the  first  said  something  very  favourable  to 
Oberto,  and  the  second  endorsed  the  praise. 

'  On  my  entering  his  loom,  he  abruptly  told 
me  that  having  heard  my  "  Oberto"  spoken  of 
very  favourably  by  reliable  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, he  was  willing  to  produce  it  during  the 
next  season,  provided  I  would  make  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  compass  of  the  solo  parts,  as 
the  artists  engaged  were  not  the  same  who  were 
to  perform  it  before.  This  was  a  fair  pro- 
position. Young  and  unknown,  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  with  an  impresario  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  mounting  a  new  opera,  without 
asking  me  to  share  in  the  expenditure,  which  I 
could  not  have  afforded  1  His  only  condition 
was  that  he  should  share  with  me  the  sale  of 
the  copyright.  This  was  not  asking  much,  for 
the  work  of  a  beginner.  And  in  fact,  even  after 
its  favourable  reception,  Ricordi  would  give  no 
more  than  2000  Austrian  livres  (£67)  for  it. 

'Though  Oberto  was  not  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful, yet  it  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  was  performed  several  times ;  and  M. 
Merelli  even  found  it  convenient  to  extend  the 
season  and  give  some  additional  performances 
of  it.    The  principal  interpreters  were  Mme. 
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Marini,  M.  Salvi  and  M.  Marini.  I  had  been 
obliged  to  make  some  cuts,  and  had  written 
an  entirely  new  number,  the  quartet,  on  a 
situation  suggeated  by  Merelli  himself;  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  moat  successful  pieces 
in  tbe  whole  work. 

'  Merelli  next  made  me  an  offer  which,  con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  may  be 
called  a  splendid  one.  He  proposed  to  engage 
me  to  write  three  operas,  one  every  eight  months, 
to  be  performed  either  at  Milan  or  Vienna,  where 
he  waa  the  impresario  of  both  the  principal 
theatrical  houses :  he  to  give  me  4000  livres 
(£134)  for  each  opera,  and  the  profits  of  the 
copyright  to  be  divided  between  us.  I  agreed 
to  everything,  and  shortly  afterwards  Merelli 
went  to  Vienna,  leaving  instructions  to  Rossi  to 
write  a  libretto  for  me,  which  he  did,  and  it  was 
the  Proscritto.  It  waa  not  quite  to  my  liking, 
and  I  had  not  yet  brought  myself  to  begin  to  set 
it  to  music,  when  Merelli,  coming  hurriedly  to 
Milan  during  tbe  spring  of  1840,  told  me  that 
he  was  in  dreadful  want  of  a  comic  opera  for 
the  next  autumn,  that  he  would  send  me  a 
libretto,  and  that  I  waa  to  write  it  first,  before 
the  Proscritto.  I  could  not  well  say  no,  and 
ao  Merelli  gave  me  several  librettos  of  Romani 
to  choose  from,  all  of  which  had  already  been 
set  to  music,  though  owing  to  failure  or  other 
reasons,  they  could  safely  be  set  again.  I  read 
them  over  and  over  and  did  not  like  any ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  I  picked  out  one 
that  seemed  to  me  not  so  bad  as  the  others, 
II  finto  Stanislao,  a  title  which  I  changed  into 
Un  Giorno  di  Regno. 

'  At  that  period  of  my  life  I  was  living  in  an 
unpretentious  little  house  near  tbe  Porta  Tici- 
nesa,  and  my  small  family  was  with  me — that  is, 
my  young  wife  and  my  two  sons.  As  soon  as  I 
set  to  work  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  angina, 
that  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  days, 
and  just  when  I  began  to  get  better  I  remem- 
bered that  the  third  day  forward  was  quarter- 
day,  and  that  I  had  to  pay  fifty  crowns.  Though 
in  my  financial  position  this  was  not  a  small  sum, 
yet  it  was  not  a  very  big  one  either,  but  my 
illness  putting  it  out  of  iny  mind,  had  prevented 
me  from  taking  the  necessary  steps;  and  tbe 
means  of  communication  with  Busseto— the  mail 
left  only  twice  a  week— did  not  allow  me  time 
enough  to  write  to  my  excellent  father-in-law 
Barezzi,  and  get  the  money  from  him.  I  was 
determined  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  very  day 
it  fell  due,  so,  though  it  vexed  me  very  much 
to  trouble  people,  I  desired  Dr.  Pasetti  to  in- 
duce M.  Merelli  to  give  me  fifty  crowns,  either 
as  an  advance  on  the  money  due  to  me  under 
the  agreement,  or  as  a  loan  for  ten  days,  till 
I  could  write  to  Barezzi  and  receive  the  money 
wanted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  why  Merelli 
could  not  at  that  moment  give  me  the  fifty 
crowns,  but  it  vexed  me  so  much  to  let  the 
quarter-day  pass  by  without  paying  tbe  rent, 
that  my  wife,  seeing  my  anxieties,  takes  the 
few  valuable  trinkets  she  had.  goes  out.  and  a 
little  while  after  comes  back  with  the  necessary 
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amount.  I  waa  deeply  touched  by  this  tender 
affection,  and  promised  myself  to  buy  every- 
thing back  again,  which  I  could  have  done  in 
a  very  short  time,  thanks  to  my  agreement  with 
Merelli 

'  But  now  terrible  misfortunes  crowded  upon 
me.  At  the  beginning  of  April  my  child  falls 
ill,  the  doctors  cannot  understand  what  is  the 
matter,  and  the  dear  little  creature  goes  off 
quickly  in  his  desperate  mother's  arms.  More- 
over, a  few  days  after  the  other  child  is  taken 
ill  too.  and  she  too  dies,  and  in  June  my  young 
wife  is  taken  from  me  by  a  most  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  ao  that  on  the  19th 
June  I  saw  the  third  coffin  carried  out  of  my 
house.  In  a  very  little  over  two  months,  three 
persons  so  very  dear  to  me  had  disappeared  for 
ever.  I  was  alone,  alone  !  My  family  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  these  trials 
I  had  to  fulfil  my  engagement  and  write  a  comic 
opera!  Un  Giorno  di  Regno  proved  a  dead 
failure;  the  music  was,  of  course,  to  blame,  but 
the  interpretation  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  fiasco.  In  a  sudden  moment  of  despondency, 
embittered  by  the  failure  of  my  opera,  I  despaired 
of  finding  any  comfort  in  my  art,  and  resolved 
to  give  up  composition.  To  that  effect  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Pasetti  (whom  I  had  not  once  met  since 
the  failure  of  the  opera)  asking  him  to  persuade 
Merelli  to  tear  up  the  agreement. 

'  Merelli  thereupon  sent  for  me  and  scolded  me 
like  a  naughty  child.  He  would  not  even  hear  of 
my  being  so  much  disappointed  by  the  cold 
reception  of  my  work :  but  I  stuck  to  my  de- 
termination, and  in  the  end  he  gave  me  back 
tbe  agreement  saying,  '*  Now  listen  to  me,  my 
good  fellow ;  I  can't  compel  you  to  write  if  you 
don't  want  to  do  it;  but  my  confidence  in 
your  talent  is  greater  than  ever ;  nobody  knows 
but  some  day  you  may  return  on  your  decision 
and  write  again :  at  all  events  if  you  let  me 
know  two  months  in  advance,  take  my  word  for 
it  your  opera  shall  be  performed." 

'  I  thanked  him  very  heartily  indeed ;  but  his 
kindness  did  not  shake  my  resolution,  and 
away  I  went.  I  took  up  a  new  residence  in 
Milan  near  tbe  Cnrsia  de  Servi.  1  waa  utterly 
disheartened,  and  the  thought  of  writing  never 
once  flashed  through  my  mind.  One  evening, 
just  at  the  corner  of  the  Galleria  De  Cristoforis, 
I  stumbled  upon  M.  Merelli,  who  was  hurrying 
towards  the  theatre.  It  was  snowing  beauti- 
fully, and  he,  without  stopping,  thrust  his  arm 
under  mine  and  made  me  keep  pace  with  him. 
On  the  way  he  never  left  off  talking,  telling  me 
that  ho  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  new 
opera;  Nicolai  was  engaged  by  him,  but  had 
not  begun  to  work  because  be  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  libretto. 

'Only  think,  says  Merelli,  a  libretto  by 
Solera,  marvellous  .  .  .  wonderful  . .  .  extraordi- 
nary .  . .  impressive  dramatic  situation  . .  .  grand 
.  .  .  splendidly  worded  .  .  .  but  that  stubborn 
creature  does  not  understand  it,  and  says  it  is 
a  foolish  poem.  I  don't  know  for  my  life  where 
to  find  another  poem. 
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'  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  lift  out  of  your  trouble. 
Did  you  not  engage  Rossi  to  do  II  Proscritto 
for  me?  I  have  not  yet  written  one  blessed 
note  of  it,  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  you. 

'The  very  thing!  clever  fellow!  good  ideal 

"Thus  we  arrived  at  the  theatre;  M.  Merelli 
forthwith  sends  for  M.  Bassi,  poet,  stage-mana- 
ger, buttafuori  and  librarian,  and  bids  him  find 
a  copy  of  II  Proscritto.  The  copy  was  found, 
but  together  with  it  M.  Merelli  takes  up  another 
manuscript  and  lays  it  before  me — 

'Look,  Bays  he,  here  is  Solera's  libretto 
that  we  were  speaking  oft  such  a  beautiful 
subject ;  and  to  refuse  it  I  Take  it,  just  take  it, 
and  read  it  over. 

•  What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with  it  ? ...  No, 
no,  I  am  in  no  humour  to  read  librettos. 

'  My  gracious  I  ...  It  won't  kill  you  ;  read 
it,  and  then  bring  it  back  to  me  again.  And 
he  gives  me  the  manuscript.  It  was  written 
on  large  sheets  in  big  letters,  as  was  the  custom 
in  those  days.    I  rolled  it  up,  and  went  away. 

'While  walking  home  I  felt  rather  queer; 
there  was  something  that  I  could  not  well  ex- 
plain about  me.  I  was  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  sadness,  and  felt  a  great  inclination  to  cry. 
I  got  into  my  room,  and  pulling  the  manuscript 
out  of  my  pocket  and  throwing  it  angrily  on  the 
writing-table,  I  stood  for  a  moment  motionless 
before  it.  The  book  as  I  threw  it  down,  opened, 
my  eves  fell  on  the  page,  and  I  read  the  line 

Va,  penaiero,  full'  ali  dorate. 
I  read  on,  and  was  touched  by  the  stanzas,  inas- 
much as  they  were  almost  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Bible,  the  reading  of  which  was  the  comfort  of 
my  solitary  life. 

'  I  read  one  page,  then  another ;  then,  decided 
as  I  was  to  keep  my  promise  not  to  write  any 
more,  I  did  violence  to  my  feelings,  shut  up  the 
book,  went  to  bed,  and  put  out  the  candle. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  Nabucoo  was  running 
a  mad  career  through  my  brain,  and  sleep  would 
not  come.  I  got  up,  and  read  the  libretto  again 
— not  once,  but  two  or  three  times,  so  that  in 
the  morning  I  could  have  said  it  off  by  heart. 
Yet  my  resolution  was  not  shaken,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  the  theatre  to  return  the 
manuscript  to  Merelli.' 

'  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  says  he. 

'More  than  beautiful,  wonderful. 

'  Well,  set  it  to  music. 

'  Not  in  the  least ;  I  won't. 

'  Set  it  to  music,  set  it  to  music. 

'  And  bo  saying  he  gets  off  his  chair,  thrusts 
the  libretto  into  my  coat  pocket,  takes  me  by 
the  shoulders,  shoves  me  out  of  his  room,  slams 
the  door  in  my  face,  and  locks  himself  in. 
I  looked  rather  blank,  but  not  knowing  what 
to  do  went  home  with  Nabucoo  in  my  pocket. 
One  day  a  line,  the  next  day  another  line,  a 
note,  a  bar,  a  melody  ...  at  last  I  found  that 
by  imperceptible  degrees  the  opera  was  done ! 

'  It  was  then  the  autumn  of  i8ai,  and  calling 
to  mind  Merelli's  promise,  I  went  straight  to 
him  to  announce  that  Nabucco  was  ready  for 
jierformance,  and  that  he  might  bring  it  out  in 
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the  coming  season  of  Carnevale  Quarerima  (Car- 
nival before  Lent). 

'  Merelli  emphatically  declared  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  word  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  bring  out  the  opera  during  the  Qua- 
resima,  because  the  repertoire  was  all  settled, 
and  no  less  than  three  new  operas  by  known 
composers  already  on  the  list ;  to  give,  together 
with  them,  a  fourth,  by  a  man  who  was  almost 
a  debutant  was  a  dangerous  business  for  every- 
body, especially  for  me  ;  it  would  therefore  be 
safer  to  put  off  my  opera  till  Easter,  when 
he  had  no  engagements  whatever,  and  was 
willing  to  give  me  the  best  artists  that  could  be 
found  for  love  or  money.  This,  however,  I 
peremptorily  refused :— either  during  the  Carne- 
val  or  never ;  and  with  good  reason ;  for  I  knew 
very  well  that  during  the  spring  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  have  two  such  good  artists  as  Strep- 
poni  and  Ronconi,  on  whom,  knowing  they  were 
engaged  for  the  Carneval  season,  I  had  mainly 
built  my  hopes  of  success. 

•Merelli,  though  anxious  to  please  me,  was 
not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question ;  to  run 
four  new  operas  in  one  season  was,  to  Bay  the 
least,  rather  risky;  but  I  also  had  good  artistic 
reasons  to  set  against  his.  The  issue  was,  that 
after  a  long  succession  of  Yes,  No,  Perhaps,  and 
Very  likely,  one  fine  morning  I  saw  the  posters 
on  the  walls  and  Nabucco  not  there. 

'  I  was  young  and  easily  roused,  and  I  wrote 
a  nasty  letter  to  M.  Merelli,  wherein  I  freely 
expressed  my  feelings.  No  sooner  was  the  letter 
gone  than  I  felt  something  like  remorse,  and 
besides,  a  certain  fear  lest  my  rashness  had 
spoiled  the  whole  business. 

'  Merelli  sent  for  me,  and  on  my  entering  his 
office  he  says  in  an  angry  tone :  Is  this  the 
way  you  write  to  your  friends  t  .  .  .  Yet  you  are 
right ;  I'll  give  Nabucco ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  because  of  the  outlay  on  the  other 
operas,  I  absolutely  cannot  afford  new  scenes  or 
new  costumes  for  you,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  make  a  shift  with  what  we  have  in  stock. 

'  I  was  determined  to  see  the  opera  performed, 
and  therefore  agreed  to  what  he  said,  and 
new  posters  were  printed,  on  which  Nabucco 
appeared  with  the  rest. 

'  I  remember  a  droll  thing  happening  about 
that  time  :  in  the  third  act  Solera  had  written 
a  love-duet  between  Fenena  and  Ismaele.  I  did 
not  like  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me  not  only  in- 
effective, but  a  blur  on  the  religious  grandiosity 
that  was  the  main  feature  of  the  drama.  One 
morning  Solera  came  to  see  me,  and  I  took 
occasion  to  make  the  remark.  He  stoutly  dis- 
puted my  view,  not  so  much  perhaps  because 
he  thought  I  was  wrong,  as  because  he  did  not 
care  to  do  the  thing  again.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  and  over  and  used  many  arguments. 
Neither  of  us  would  give  way.  He  asked  me 
what  I  thought  could  be  put  in  place  of  the 
duet,  and  I  suggested  a  prophecy  for  Zaccaria : 
he  thought  the  idea  not  so  bad,  and  after  several 
but«  and  ifB  said  he  would  think  over  it  and 
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write  it  oat.  This  was  not  exactly  what  I 
wanted;  because  I  knew  that  days  and  weeks 
would  pass  before  Solera  would  bring  himself  to 
write  a  single  line.  I  therefore  locked  the  door, 
put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest  said  to  htm  :  I  will  not  let  you 
out  before  you  have  finished  the  prophecy:  here 
is  a  Bible,  and  so  more  than  half  of  your  work 
ia  done.  Solera,  being  of  a  quick  temper,  did 
not  quite  see  the  joke,  he  got  angrily  upon  his 
legs  and  .  .  .  Well,  just  for  a  moment  or  two 
I  wished  myself  somewhere  else,  as  the  poet  was 
a  powerful  man,  and  might  have  got  the  oetter  of 
me ;  but  happily  he  changed  his  mind,  sat  down, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  prophecy  was  written. 

'  At  the  end  of  February  1842  we  had  the  first 
rehearsal,  and  twelve  days  later,  on  March  9, 
the  first  performance.  The  principal  interpreters 
were  Mmes.  Strepponi  and  Bollinzaghi,  and 
Messrs.  Ronconi,  Miraglia  and  Deri  vis. 

'  With  this  opera  my  career  as  a  composer 
may  rightly  be  said  to  have  begun  ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  I  had  to  fight  against  a  great 
many  difficulties,  it  is  no  less  true  that  Ns- 
bucco  was  born  under  a  very  good  star:  for 
even  the  things  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  damage  its  success,  turned 
out  to  have  increased  it.  Thus,  I  wrote  a 
nasty  letter  to  Merelli ;  and  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  Merelli  would  send  the  young 
maestro  and  his  opera  to  the  devil.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Then  the  costumes,  though  made  in  a 
hurry,  were  splendid.  Old  scenes,  touched  up  by 
M.  Peroni,  had  a  magical  effect:  the  first  one 
especially — the  Temple — elicited  an  applause 
that  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes.  At  the  very 
last  rehearsal  nobody  knew  how  and  when  the 
military  band  was  to  appear  on  the  stage ;  its 
conductor,  Herr  Tuscb,  was  entirely  at  a  loss  ; 
but  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  bar,  and  at  the  first 
performance  the  band  appeared  just  at  the 
climax  of  the  crescendo,  provoking  a  perfect 
thunder  of  applause. 

'But  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  the  in- 
fluence of  good  stars:  it  is  a  truth  which  I 
discovered  by  myself  in  after  years,  that  to  have 
confidence  is  a  good  thing,  but  to  have  none  is 
better  still.' 

So  far  the  maeetro's  own  narrative. 

Eleven  months  later  (Feb.  n.  1843),  Verdi 
achieved  a  still  more  indisputable  success  with 
'  I  Lombard i  alia  prima  Crociata,'  interpreted 
by  Mme.  Frezzolini-Poggi,  and  MM.  Guasco, 
Severi,  and  Derivis.  Solera  had  taken  the  plot 
from  the  poem  of  Tommaso  Grossi,  the  author  of 
'Marco  Visconti.'  This  opera  gave  Verdi  his 
first  experience  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  libretti 
unobjectionable  to  the  Italian  governments. 
Though  five  years  had  still  to  elapse  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Milan  revolt,  yet  something 
was  brewing  throughout  Italy,  and  no  occasion 
was  missed  by  the  patriots  in  giving  vent  to  their 
feelings.  As  soon  as  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
got  wind  of  the  subject  of  the  new  opera,  he  sunt 
a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  M.  Torresani. 


saying  that  be  knew  the  libretto  to  be  a  profane 
and  irreverent  one,  and  that  if  Torresani  did  not 
veto  the  performance,  he  himself  would  write 
straight  to  the  Austrian  Emperor. 

Merelli,  Solera,  and  Verdi  were  forthwith 
summoned  to  appear  before  Torresani  and  hear 
from  him  what  alterations  should  be  made  in 
the  opera.  Verdi,  in  his  usual  blunt  manner, 
took  no  notice  of  the  peremptory  summons.  '  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  opera  as  it  is,*  said  he, 
'and  will  not  change  a  word  or  a  note  of  it. 
It  ihall  be  given  as  it  is,  or  not  given  at  all/' 
Thereupon  Merelli  and  Solera  went  to  see  Tor- 
resani— who,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  besides 
being  the  moat  inflexible  agent  of  the  government, 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  art  and  artists 
— and  so  impressed  him  with  the  responsibility 
he  would  assume  by  preventing  the  performance 
of  a  masterpiece  of  all  masterpieces,  like  the 
'  Lombardi,'  that  at  the  end  Torresani  got  up 
and  said,  '  I  am  not  the  man  to  prevent  genius 
from  getting  on  in  this  world.  Go  on  ;  I  take 
the  whole  thing  upon  myself;  only  put  Salve 
Maria  instead  of  Ave  Maria,  just  to  show  the 
Archbishop  that  we  are  inclined  to  please  him  ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  right/  The  opera 
had  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  chorus, 

O  Slgnore,  dal  totto  nstin, 
had  to  bo  repeated  three  times.  The  Milanese, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Italian  revolution,  always  on 
the  look-out,  knew  very  well  that  the  Austrian 
Governor  could  not  miss  the  meaning  of  the  ap- 
plause to  that  suggestively-worded  chorus. 

Of  Verdi's  first  three  operas  'I  Lombardi' 
has  stood  its  ground  the  best.  In  Italy  it  is 
still  very  often  played,  and  as  late  as  1879  had 
the  honour  of  twenty-tix  performances  in  one 
season  at  Brussels.  On  Nov.  26,  1847,  it  was 
performed  with  considerable  alterations  in  the 
music,  and  a  libretto  adapted  by  Vaez  and 
Roger,  but  with  little  success,  under  the  title 
of  'Jerusalem,'  at  the  French  Ope*ra.  The  ex- 
periment of  retranslating  the  work  into  Italian 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  'Gerusalemme'  in  Italy 
was  little  better  welcomed  than  'Jerusalem' 
had  been  in  Paris. 

Verdi's  works  were  soon  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  the  impresarios,  and  the  composer  gave 
the  preference  to  Venice,  and  wrote  'Ernani' 
(March  9,  1844)  for  the  Fenice  theatre  there. 
The  success  was  enormous,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing nine  months  it  was  produced  on  fifteen 
different  stages.  The  libretto,  borrowed  from 
Victor  Hugo  s  *  Hernani,'  was  the  work  of  F.  M. 
Piave,  of  Venice,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  again.  The  police  interfered  before  the 
performance,  and  absolutely  would  not  allow  a 
conspiracy  on  the  stage.  This  time  many  ex- 
pressions in  the  poem,  and  many  notes  in  the 
music  had  to  be  changed ;  and  besides  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  police,  Verdi  had  some  trouble  with 
a  Count  Mocenigo,  whose  aristocratical  suscep- 
tibility treated  the  blowing  of  the  horn  by  Sylva 
in  the  last  act  as  a  disgrace  to  the  theatre.  In 
the  end,  after  much  grumbling,  the  h<>rn  was 
I  allowed  admittance.    The  chorus  '  Si  ridesti  il 
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Leon  di  Castiglia'  gave  the  Venetians  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  political  manifestation  in  the  same 
spirit  aB  that  at  the  production  of '  I  Lombardi ' 
at  Milan. 

'I  due  Foscari '  (Nov.  3,  1844)  followed  close 
on  'Emani.'  It  was  brought  out  in  Rome  at 
the  Argentina,  but  notwithstanding  several 
beauties,  the  opera  is  not  reckoned  amongst 
the  maestro'*  beat.  Three  months  after  '  I  due 
Foscari,'  'Giovanna  d'Arco'  was  given  at  the 
Scala  in  Milan  (Feb.  15.  1845).  The  overture 
alone  survives.  'Aliira'  (Aug.  n,  1845),  per- 
formed at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  neither  added 
to  nor  detracted  from  its  authors  popularity; 
while  '  Attila'  (March  17,  1846),  produced  at  the 
Fenioe,  was  the  most  successful  after  '  Ernani.' 
In  this  opera  a  cue  to  political  demonstration  was 
given  by  the  aria, 

Oara  Patria  gia  madw  •  Regina, 
and  by  the  no  leas  popular  line, 

Avrai  tu  rUnircrao,  rati  1  Italia  a  me. 

The  habitudi  of  Covent  Garden  have  little  idea 
what  'enthusiastic  applause'  means  in  Italy,  and 
in  Venice  especially,  and  in  what  acts  of  sheer 
frenzy  the  audiences  of  1846  would  indulge  to 
give  the  Austrian  Government  an  unmistakable 
bifn  of  their  feelings.  The  overcrowded  house 
wax  in  a  perfect  roar :  clapping  of  hands,  shouts, 
cries,  screams,  stamps,  thumps  with  sticks  and 
umbrellas,  were  heard  from  every  corner,  while 
hats,  bonnets,  flowers,  fans,  books  of  words, 
newspapers,  flew  from  the  galleries  and  boxes  to 
the  stalls,  and  from  the  b tails  back  to  the  boxes 
or  to  the  stage — the  noise  often  entirely  covering 
the  Bound  of  both  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
lasting  till  the  police  could  restore  order,  or  till 
there  was  no  breath  left  in  the  audience. 

•Attila'  was  followed  by  'Macbeth'  (March 
17,  1847),  at  the  Pergola  of  Florence.  The  book 
was  again  the  work  ot  M.  Piave,  though  to  please 
the  poet  and  the  composer,  Andrea  Maflei,  the 
renowned  translator  of  Byron,  Moore,  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  did  not  disdain  to  write  some  por- 
tions of  it.  This  opera,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack 
of  a  tenor  part,  received  scant  justice  in  Italy, 
and  still  less  abroad. 

Verdi's  fame  was  now  firmly  established, 
and  England,  following  out  her  programme  of 
attracting  everything  and  everybody  with  real 
artistic  worth,  made  a  step  towards  him.  Mr. 
Lumley,  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
proposed  to  him  to  write  a  new  opera,  an  offer 
which  the  composer  gladly  accepted.  '  King 
Lear'  was  first  named  as  a  fit  subject  for  an 
English  audience,  but  as  love — the  steam-power 
of  all  operatic  engines— had  no  share  in  the  plot, 
it  was  feared  that  the  work  would  want  the  first 
requisite  for  success.  It  was  therefore  settled  to 
take  the  plot  from  Schiller's  '  Robbers.'  Maflei 
himself  was  engaged  to  write  the  poem,  and  no 
less  artists  than  Jenny  Lind,  Lablache,  and 
Gardoni  to  interpret  it.  On  this  occasion  the 
Muse  did  not  smile  on  her  devotee,  and  the  first 
performance  in  London  (July  2a,  1847),  proved 
no  more  than  what  in  theatrical  jargon  is  called 


a  sueeet  d'ettime;  a  judgment  afterwards  endorsed 
by  many  audiences.  'I  Masnadieri'  was  not 
only  Verdi's  first  work  for  the  English  stage, 
but  was  the  last  opera  conducted  by  Costa  at 
Her  Majesty's  previous  to  his  joining  the  rival 
house  at  Covent  Garden.  This  coincidence  all 
but  shunted  Verdi's  intellectual  activity  into  a 
new  track.  Lumley,  deserted  by  the  fashionable 
conductor,  made  a  liberal  offer  to  Verdi,  if  he 
would  act  for  three  years  as  conductor.  Verdi 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  accept  the  offer,  but 
there  was  a  drawback  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
agreed  with  Lucca,  the  publisher,  of  Milan,  to 
write  two  operas  for  him.  Negotiations  were 
set  on  foot  with  the  view  of  breaking  off  the 
agreement,  but  Lucca  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
Verdi  had  therefore  to  leave  London,  take  a 
house  at  Passy,  and  write  the  '  Corsaro '  and  the 
4  Battaglia  di  Legnano.'  Had  he  handled  the 
baton  for  three  years  he  would  probably  not  have 
put  it  down  again,  and  his  greatest  works  might 
never  have  appeared ;  for  a  man  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  practical  side  of  musical  business 
cannot  take  the  flights  which  are  found  in  '  Rigo- 
letto,'  the  '  Trovatore,'  and  the  '  Traviata.' 

'U  Corsaro*  (Oct.  26.  1848,  Trieste)  was  a 
failure.  'La  Battaglia  di  Legnano'  (Jan.  27, 
1841;,  Rome),  though  welcomed  on  the  first  night, 
was  virtually  another  failure.  Those  who  can 
remember  the  then  political  condition  of  Italy, 
and  the  great  though  unsuccessful  struggle  for 
its  independence,  will  very  easily  see  how  the 
composer  may  be  justified  for  not  having  answered 
to  the  call  of  the  Muse.  While  so  stirring  a 
drama  was  being  played  in  his  native  country, 
the  dramatis  pertona  of  the  Corsaro  and  the 
Battaglia  di  Legnano  were  too  shndowy  to  in- 
terest him.  During  the  summer  of  1849,  when 
the  cholera  was  making  ravages  in  France,  Verdi, 
at  his  father's  request,  left  Paris  and  went  home, 
and  he  then  bought  the  villa  of  S.  Agata,  his 
favourite  residence,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  de- 
scription further  on. 

It  was  in  the  solitude  of  the  country  near 
Busseto  that  '  Luisa  Miller '  was  composed  for 
the  San  Carlo  of  Naples,  where  it  was  produced 
with  great  and  deserved  success  on  Dec.  8,  1849. 
The  poem,  one  of  the  best  ever  accepted  by  an 
Italian  composer,  was  the  work  of  M.  Cammarano, 
who  took  the  plot  from  Schiller's  drama,  and 
adapted  it  most  effectively  to  the  operatic  stage. 

In  connection  with  Luisa  Miller  we  shall  re- 
late an  authentic  incident  illustrating  the  way 
in  which  the  superstitious  blood  of  the  south  can 
be  stirred.  The  word  '  jettatore '  is  familiar  to 
anybody  acquainted  with  Naples.  It  means 
somebody  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  evil 
angel,  a  man  who  comes  to  you  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  who  yet,  by  a  charm  attached 
to  his  person,  unwittingly  brings  all  kinds  of  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes  upon  you.  There  was,  at 
this  time,  one  M.  Capecclatro,  a  non-professional 
composer,  anil  a  frantic  admirer  of  all  musicians, 
and,  welcome  or  not  welcome,  an  unavoidable 
friend  to  them.  Ho  was  looked  upon  as  a  4 jetta- 
tore.'  and  it  was  an  accepted  fact  in  all  Nea- 
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poll  tan  circles  that  the  cold  reception  of  Alxira 
at  San  Carlo  four  years  before  was  entirely  due 
to  his  shaking  hands  with  Verdi,  and  predicting 
a  great  triumph.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  a  calamity,  it  was  evident  that  M.  Cape- 
celatro  must  not  be  allowed  to  see,  speak,  or  write 
to  Verdi  under  any  pretence  whatever  before  the 
first  performance  of  Luisa  Miller  was  over. 
Therefore  a  body  of  volunteers  was  levied  amongst 
the  composer's  many  friends,  whose  duty  was  to 
keep  M.  Capecelatro  at  a  distance.  Upon  setting 
his  foot  on  Neapolitan  ground,  Verdi  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  this  legion  of  friends;  they 
never  left  him  alone  for  a  minute :  they  stood  at 
the  door  of  his  hotel ;  they  accompanied  him  to 
the  theatre  and  in  the  street ;  and  had  more  than 
once  to  contend  fiercely  against  the  persistent  and 
unreasonable  M.  Capecelatro.  All  went  smoothly 
with  the  rehearsals,  and  the  first  performance  was 
wonderfully  good.  DuriDg  the  interval  before 
the  last  act — which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  Verdi's 
most  impressive  and  powerful  creations — a  great 
excitement  pervaded  the  house,  and  everyone 
was  anxious  to  see  the  previous  success  crowned 
by  a  still  warmer  reception  of  the  final  terzetto. 
Verdi  was  standing  on  the  stage  in  the  centre 
of  his  guards,  receiving  congratulations  from  all, 
when  suddenly  a  man  rushes  frantically  forwards, 
and  crying  out '  At  last ! '  throws  his  arms  fondly 
round  Verdi's  neck.  At  the  same  moment  a  side- 
acene  fell  heavily  on  the  stage,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Verdi's  presence  of  mind,  throwing  himself 
back  with  his  admirer  hanging  on  him,  both 
would  have  been  smashed.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  admirer  was  Capecelatro,  and  that  the  last 
act  of  Luisa  Miller  had,  compared  to  the  others, 
a  very  cold  reception. 

'Slifellio'  (Nov.  16,  1850,  Trieste)  was  a 
failure;  and  even  after  being  re-written  and 
reproduced  under  the  title  of '  Aroldo '  (Aug.  16, 
1857,  Rimini),  it  did  not  become  popular,  though 
the  score  contains  some  remarkable  passages, 
amongst  others  a  great  pezzo  conctrtaio  and  a 
duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  which  would  be  almost 
sufficient  of  themselves,  now-a-days,  to  ensure 
the  success  of  an  Italian  opera. 

We  are  now  going  to  deal  with  the  period  of 
the  artist's  career  in  which  he  wrote  the  master- 
pieces that  have  given  him  his  world-wide  fame 
— 'Rigoletto,*  'Trovatore,'  and  'La  Traviata.' 
Wanting  a  new  libretto  for  La  Fenice,  Verdi 
requested  Piave  to  adapt  the  1  Le  Roi  8 'am use 1 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  one  was  soon  prepared, 
with  the  Hiiggestive  French  title  changed  into 
*  La  Maledizione.'  Widely  open  to  criticism  as 
is  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  the  situations  and  plot 
are  yet  admirably  fit  for  opera-goers  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore, but  are  aatixfied  with  what  is  presented  to 
them,  provided  it  rouses  their  interest.  Verdi 
saw  the  advantages  offered  by  the  libretto,  and 
forthwith  sent  it  to  Venice  for  approval.  But 
after  the  political  events  of  1848-49  the  police 
kept  a  keener  eye  than  before  on  all  perform- 
ances, and  an  opera  in  which  a  king  is  made 


'Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  was  met  by  a  flat  refusal. 
The  direction  of  La  Fenice  and  the  poet  were 
driven  almost  mad  by  the  answer;  the  season 
was  drawing  near,  and  they  would  probably 
have  to  do  without  the  'grand  opera  d'ob- 
bligo.'  Other  subjects  were  proposed  to  the 
composer,  who,  with  his  Olympian  calm,  always 
refused  on  principle,  saying,  '  Either  La  Male- 
dizione or  none.'  Days  went  on  without  any 
solution  to  the  problem,  when  it  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  end  in  a  quarter  where  help 
seemed  least  likely.  The  chief  of  the  Austrian 
police,  M.  M artel  I o,  who,  like  Torresani,  had  aa 
great  a  love  for  the  interests  of  art  as  he  bad 
hatred  to  patriotic  ideas — came  one  morning 
into  Piave's  room,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  said 
'  Here  is  your  business ;  I  have  found  it,  and 
we  shall  have  the  opera.'  And  then  he  began 
to  show  how  all  the  necessary  alterations  could 
be  made  without  any  change  in  the  dramatic 
situations.  The  king  was  changed  into  a  duke 
of  Mantua,  the  title  into  '  Rigoletto,'  and  all 
the  curses  were  made  to  wreak  their  fury  on 
the  head  of  the  insignificant  duke  of  a  petty 
town.  Verdi  accepted  the  alterations,  and  after 
receiving  the  complete  libretto,  went  to  Bn**eto 
and  set  furiously  to  work.  And  his  inspiration 
served  him  so  well  that  in  forty  days  he  was 
back  at  Venice  with  Rigoletto  ready,  and  its 
production  took  place  on  March  It.  1*851.  This 
was  as  great  and  genuine  a  success  as  was  ever 
achieved  by  any  operatic  composer ;  since  no 
change,  either  of  time  or  artistic  taxte,  during 
more  than  thirty  years,  has  been  able  to  dim 
tbe  beauty  of  this  masterpiece. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  before  the  appearance 
of '  II  Trovatore,'  which  was  performed  at  Rome 
at  the  Teatro  Apollo  on  Jan.  19,  1853 ;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  later  '  La  Traviata ' 
was  brought  out  at  the  Fenice  at  Venice  (March 
6,  1853).  The  reception  of  the  two  works  was 
very  different :  II  Trovatore  from  the  very  first 
hearing  was  appreciated  in  full ;  La  Traviata 
was  a  dead  failure.  '  Caro  Emaiiuele.'  wrote 
Verdi  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Muzio,  'Traviata 
last  night  made  a  fiasco.  Is  the  fault  mine  or 
the  actors'?  Time  will  show.'  Time  showed 
that  the  responsibility  was  to  be  laid  entirely  to 
the  singers,  though  they  were  amongst  the  best 
of  the  day.  The  tenor,  M.  Graziani,  took  cold 
and  sang  his  part  throughout  in  a  hoarse  and 
almost  inaudible  voice.  M.  Varesi,  the  baryton, 
having  what  he  would  call  a  secondary  role,  took 
no  trouble  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  importance 
of  his  short  but  capital  part,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  celebrated  duet  between  Violetta  and  Ger- 
mond  in  the  second  act  was  entirely  missed. 
Mme.  Donatelli,  who  impersonated  the  delicate, 
sickly  heroine,  was  one  of  the  stoutest  ladies  on 
or  off  the  stage,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act  the  doctor  declares  that  consumption 
has  wasted  away  the  young  lady,  and  that  hhe 
cannot  live  more  than  a  few  hours,  the  audience 
was  thrown  in  a  state  of  perfectly  uproarious 
glee,  a  state  very  different  from  that  neoe»wuy 
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to  appreciate  the  tragic  action  of  the  last  act. 
Tet  the  failure  at  Venice  did  not  prevent  the 
opera  from  being  received  enthusiastically  else- 
where. In  connection  with  the  Traviata  we 
may  add  that  at  its  first  performance  in  French, 
at  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1864,  the  heroine  was  Miss 
Christine  Nilsson,— her  first  appearance  before 
the  public. 

Next  to  the  'Traviata*  Verdi  wrote  •  I  Vespri 
Siciliani,'  which  appeared  in  Paris  on  June  13, 
1855.  It  is  strange  that  writing  for  the  French 
stage  an  Italian  composer  should  have  chosen 
for  his  subject  a  massacre  of  the  French  by  the 
Sicilians.  Messrs.  Scribe  and  Duveyrier  may  be 
complimented  upon  their  poetry,  but  not  upon 
their  common  sense  in  offering  such  a  drama  to 
an  Italian  composer,  who  writing  for  the  first 
time  for  tho  Grand  Opera,  could  hardly  refuse 
a  libretto  imposed  on  him  by  the  then  omnipo- 
tent Scrihe.  However,  the  music  was  appre- 
ciated to  its  value  by  the  French  public,  who 
overlooking  the  inopportunity  of  the  argument, 
welcomed  heartily  the  work  of  the  Italian  mae- 
stro. In  Italy — where  the  opera  was  reproduced 
with  a  different  libretto,  and  under  the  title  of 
'Giovanna  di  Guzman,'  the  Austrian  police  not 
allowing  a  poem  glorifying  the  revolt  of  Sicily 
against  oppressors — it  did  not  actually  fail,  but  its 
many  beauties  have  never  been  fully  appreciated. 

•  Simon  Boccanegra' — by  Piave,  expressly  com- 
posed by  Verdi  for  La  Fenice  and  produced 
March  12,  1857 — was  a  total  failure,  though  tho 
prologue  and  last  act  may  be  ranked  amongst 
his  most  powerful  inspirations.  The  failure  was 
owing  to  the  dull  and  confused  libretto,  and  to 
a  very  bad  interpretation.  Both  book  and  music 
were  afterwards  altered — the  former  by  Arrigo 
Boito — and  the  opera  was  revived  with  success 
in  Milan  on  April  13,  1881. 

'  Un  ballo  in  Maschera,'  though  written  for 
the  San  Carlo  of  Naples,  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Apollo  of  Rome.  Its  original  title  was 
'Gustavo  III';  but  during  the  rehearsals  oc- 
curred the  attempt  of  Onim  against  Napo- 
leon III  (Jan.  13,  1858),  and  the  performance 
of  an  opera  with  so  suggestive  a  title  was  inter- 
dicted. Verdi  received  a  peremptory  order  from 
the  police  to  adapt  his  music  to  different  words, 
and  upon  his  refusal  the  manager  of  San  Carlo 
brought  an  action  against  him  for  200,000  francs 
damages.  When  this  was  known,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  refused  to  ask  permission  to 
produce  his  work  as  it  was,  there  was  very  nearly 
a  revolution  in  Naples.  Crowds  assembled  under 
his  window,  and  accompanied  him  through  the 
streets,  shouting  '  Viva  Verdi,'  i.e.  'Viva  Fit- 
torio  £inmanuele  Re  Di  /talia.' 

In  this  crisi*  M.  Jasovacci,  the  enterprising 
impresario  of  Rome,  called  on  Verdi,  and  taking 
the  responsibility  of  arranging  everything  with 
the  Roman  police,  entered  into  a  contract  to 
produce  the  work  at  Rome.  Richard,  Governor 
of  Boston,  was  substituted  for  Gustavo  III; 
the  opera  was  re-christened  '  II  ballo  in  Mas- 
chera,' was  brought  out  (Feb.  17,  1859),  and 
Verdi  achieved  one  of  his  greatest  successes. 


This  was  his  last  opera  for  the  Italian  stage. 

The  next  three  were  written  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  Cairo. 

'  La  Forza  del  Destino ' — the  plot  borrowed 
by  Piave  from  '  Don  Alvar,'  a  Spanish  drama  by 
the  Duke  of  Rivas— was  performed  with  moder- 
ate success  on  Nov.  10,  1862,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Seven  years  later  Verdi  had  the  libretto  modified 
by  Gtmlanzoni,  and  after  various  alterations  in 
the  music,  the  opera  was  again  brought  before 
the  public. 

'Don  Carlos,'  the  words  by  Mc*ry  and  Du 
Locle,  was  enthusiastically  received  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  March  II,  1867.  Verdi  has  since  (1883) 
introduced  some  changes  in  the  score,  materially 
shortening  the  opera. 

His  latest  operatic  work  is  '  Aida,'  which  was 
produced  at  Cairo  Dec.  27,  1S71.  During  the 
last  thirteen  years  Verdi  has  given  nothing 
but  his  Requiem,  produced  at  Milan  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Manzoni,  May  22,  1874;  in  1880  a  'Pater 
Noster*  for  5  voices,  and  an  'Ave  Maria'  for 
soprano  solo.  Artists  and  amateurs  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  'Othello,'  to  a  libretto  by  Arrigo 
Boito ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  composer  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  work,  since  there  are  as 
yet  no  intimations  of  its  production. 

Amongst  Verdi's  minor  works  are  the  '  Inno 
delle  Narioni,'  performed  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre in  1862,  and  a  string  quartet  in  E  minor, 
written  at  Naples  in  1873,  and  performed  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  London,  Jan.  21, 
1878.  A  complete  li*t  of  all  his  compositions 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Of  Verdi  as  a  man,  as  wo  have  already 
hinted,  little  or  nothing  can  be  said. 

From  the  earliest  moment  of  his  career,  his 
dislike  of  the  turmoil  of  the  world  has  never 
varied.  Decorations,  orden,  titles  have  been 
heaped  upon  him  at  home  and  abroad,  but  he  is 
still  annoyed  if  addressed  otherwise  than  '  Signor 
Verdi.'  In  i860  he  was  returned  as  member  of 
the  Italian  parliament  for  Busseto,  and  at  the 
personal  wish  of  Count  Cavour  took  the  oath, 
but  very  soon  sent  in  his  resignation.  In  1875 
the  king  elected  him  a  senator,  and  Verdi  went 
to  Rome  to  take  the  oath,  but  never  attended 
a  single  sitting.  Some  years  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  children  he  married  Mme.  Strepponi, 
but  from  this  second  marriage  there  is  no  family. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  all  the  year  round  at  his 
villa  of  S.  Agata,  near  Busseto,  excepting  only 
the  winter  months  which  he  spends  in  Genoa. 
Passing  by  the  villa  every  one  may  see  that  our 
representation  of  his  turn  of  mind  is  quite  true. 
It  stands  far  from  the  high  road,  concealed 
almost  entirely  by  large  trees.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  large  and  beautiful  garden,  and  this  again 
is  surrounded  by  the  farm.  Verdi  himself  looks 
after  the  farming  operations,  and  an  Englishman 
will  find  there  all  the  best  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines  of  modern  invention. 

Verdi's  life  at  S.  Agata  is  not  dissimilar  from 
that  of  other  landed  proprietors  in  the  district. 
He  gets  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  takes,  according 
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to  the  Italian  custom,  a  cup  of  hot  black  coffee. 
He  then  goes  into  his  garden  to  look  after  the 
flowers,  give  instructions  to  his  gardener,  and 
see  that  bis  previous  orders  have  been  carried 
out.  The  next  visit  is  to  the  horses,  as  the  maestro 
takes  much  interest  in  them,  and  his  stud  is 
well  known  as  the  '  Razza  Verdi.'  As  a  rule 
this  visit  is  interrupted  at  eight  o'clock  by  the 
breakfast  bell— a  simple  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
milk.  At  half-past  ten  the  bell  again  summons 
the  maestro  and  his  wife  to  a  more  substantial 
cUjeuner,  after  which  he  takes  another  walk  in 
the  garden. 

At  two  o'clock  comes  the  poet,  and  by  this 
Verdi  is  for  a  while  put  in  communication  with 
the  world,  and  has  for  a  few  hours  to  remember 
—  with  regret — that  he  is  not  only  a  quiet 
country-gentleman,  but  a  great  man  with  public 
duties.  At  five  in  summer,  and  six  in  winter, 
dinner  is  served  :  before  or  after  this  he  drives 
for  an  hour,  and  after  a  game  at  cards  or  billiards, 
goes  to  bed  at  ten.  Friends  sometimes  pay  him 
a  visit :  they  are  always  welcome,  provided  they 
are  not  interviewers,  or  too  fond  of  talking  about 
music.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Filippi— the 
leading  musical  critic  of  Italy — the  maestro  dis- 
closes his  views  of  critics  and  biographers  : — 

'  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  your 
capacity  as  a  biographer  will  find  very  little 
room  for  displaying  itself  at  S.  Agata.  Four 
walls  and  a  roof,  juBt  enough  for  protection 
against  the  sun  and  the  bad  weather;  some 
dozens  of  trees,  mostly  planted  by  me ;  a  pond 
which  I  shall  call  by  the  big  name  of  lake,  when 
I  have  water  enough  to  fill  it,  etc.  All  this 
without  any  definite  plan  or  architectural  pre- 
tence: not  because  I  do  not  love  architecture, 
but  because  I  detest  every  breach  in  the  rules  of 
harmony,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  crime 
to  do  anything  artistic  in  a  spot  where  there  is 
nothing  poetical.  You  see  it  is  all  settled :  and 
while  you  are  here  you  must  forget  that  you  are 
a  biographer.  I  know  very  well  that  you  are 
also  a  most  distinguished  musician  and  devoted 
to  your  art . . .  but  Piave  and  Mariani  must  have 
told  you  that  at  S.  Agata  we  neither  make,  nor 
talk  about  music,  and  you  will  run  the  risk  of 
finding  a  piano  not  only  out  of  tune,  but  very 
likely  without  strings.' 

Shunning  everything  like  praise,  as  an  artist, 
be  shuns  even  more  the  reputation  of  being  a 
benevolent  man,  though  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  is  as  great  as  his  genius.  Money  is  sent 
by  him,  often  anonymously,  to  those  in  want, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  works  dono  at  his 
villa  are  done  with  the  view  of  affording  his 
workmen  the  means  of  getting  their  living 
during  the  winter.  Of  the  strength  of  his  friend- 
ship and  gratitude,  he  gave  an  undeniable  proof 
in  what  he  did  for  his  humble  associate,  the 
poet  or — as  he  would  call  himself  the  librettista 
— F.  M.  Piave.  As  soon  as  Verdi  heard  that 
the  old  man  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he 
took  upon  himself  all  the  expenses  of  the  illness, 
during  the  many  remaining  years  of  Piave's 
life  gave  him  a  yearly  allowance,  which  enabled 


the  old  poet  to  surround  himself  with  all  requisite 
comfort,  and  after  his  death  paid  for  the  funeral, 
and  made  a  huge  provision  for  the  little  daughter 
of  his  poet  and  friend. 

Whether  M.  Verdi  will  ever  give  the  last 
touches  to  *  Othello,'  and  whether  it  will  prove  a 
success  or  a  failure,  are  facts  of  interest  to  the 
author  and  the  opera-goers  only.  For  the  musical 
critic,  'Othello,'  whatever  it  may  be,  can  neither 
add  to  nor  detract  from  the  merits  of  its  au- 
thor. From  'Oberto  Conte  di  S.  Bonifacio'  to 
the  '  Messa  di  Requiem '  we  can  watch  the  pro- 
gressive and  full  development  of  Verdi's  genius, 
and  though  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him 
a  new  masterpiece,  still  nothing  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  new  work  may  be  the  product 
of  a  nuova  manicra. 

If  popularity  were  a  sure  test  of  merit,  Verdi 
would  indisputably  be  the  greatest  operatic  com- 
poser of  the  second  half  of  this  century.  In  1850 
the  great  Italian  composers  had  all  passed  away : 
Bellini  and  Donizetti  were  gone ;  Rossini,  though 
still  living  in  Paris,  was  practically  dead  to  music. 
Of  the  old  school  there  were  in  Italy  only  Merca- 
dante,  Petrella,  and  Parisini :  out  of  Italy  there 
were  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Gounod,  and  Wagner, 
though  Meyerbeer  and  Auber  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  operatic  composers  of  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  Since  1850  Italy  has  produced 
Boito.  Ponchielli,  and  Marchetti ;  France,  Mas- 
senet and  Bizet;  Germany, Goetz  and  Goldmark. 
Among  these,  fame  designates  Verdi,  Wagner,  and 
Gounod  as  the  three  greatest  composers  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  three,  however,  enjoy 
different  degrees,  and  even  different  kinds  of 
popularity.  Gounod's  fame  is  almost  solely  based 
on  1  Faust.'  Wagner's  operas,  or  rather  his  early 
operas,  may  be  said  to  be  familiar  to  every- 
body in  Germany,  and  German-speaking  nations: 
but  outside  of  Germany  only  large  towns,  like 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Brussels,  are  really 
acquainted  with  his  works.  Paritt  has  notoriously 
shut  her  ears  to  him ;  and  New  York  appears  as 
yet  not  to  have  heard  one  of  his  operas.  As  for 
the  Latin  races — Italy,  Spain,  France — nobody 
has  been  yet  brought  to  a  right  understanding, 
not  to  mention  the  '  Niebelungen,'  even  of 
'Rienzi.'  Of  Verdi,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  there  is  not  an  opera-house  in 
the  world,  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  excepted,  where 
most  of  his  operas  have  not  been  performed,  and 
a  season  seldom  passes  without  at  least  a  per- 
formance of  the  '  Traviata,'  the  '  Trovatore,'  or 
'Rigoletto.'  Amongst  Italians,  no  matter  what 
their  opinion  of  the  composer  is,  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  Verdi  enjoys  the  greatest  popularity 
of  all  living  musicians :  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  endorse  this  opinion.  Music  is  a  universal 
language,  and  operatic  music  is,  of  all  branches 
of  that  art,  the  one  which  most  forcibly  imposes 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  the  in- 
definite musical  expression  is  rendered  definite  by 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  by  the  dramatic 
action  on  the  stage.  Moreover,  music  is  of  all 
arts  the  one  that  can  be  most  easily  and  cheaply 
brought  home  to  everybody.    This  is  the  reason 
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why  we  think  that  Verdi  U  more  known  to  the 
million  than  any  other  man  in  the  world. 

In  comparison  to  what  Verdi  has  done  in  the 
opera  and  the  church,  we  can  hardly  reckon 
him  amongst  composers  of  instrumental  music. 
A  Quartet  for  strings,  the  Overtures  to  '  Na- 
bucco,*  'Giovanna  d"  Arco,'  4  Vespri  Sicilian!,' 
'  Aroldo,'  '  Forza  del  Doatino/  and  other  less 
important  compositions,  constitute  all  his  reper- 
toire in  that  branch  of  art  Leaving  out  his  one 
Quartet,  to  which  he  attaches  no  importance, 
and  only  reluctantly  allowed  to  be  played  out 
of  his  own  drawing  room,  the  Overture*,  though 
some  of  them  effective  and  full  of  inspiration, 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  specimens  of  instrumental 
musio.  They  are  almost  entirely  constructed  on 
the  melodies  of  the  opera;  and  the  choice  is 
made  (excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Prelude  to 
•  Aida'  and  a  few  bars  of  that  to  'II  Ballo  in 
Maschera')  rather  with  a  view  to  presenting  the 
audience  at  the  outset  with  the  best  themes  of 
the  work,  than  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the 
melody  for  instrumental  development.  Italians 
have  an  instinctive  tendency  toward  vocal 
music.  Distinct  rhythm,  simply  harmonised  and 
well-balanced  musical  periods,  are  to  them  the 
highest  musical  expression :  fugues,  canons, 
double-counterpoint,  have  no'  charm  for  them : 
they  appreciate  variations  on  a  theme,  but  fail 
to  catch  in  full  the  meaning  of  development.  Now, 
without  development  proper  there  can  be  no 
absolute  instrumental  music,  and  for  this  reason 
we  say  that  Verdi  has  done  nothing  in  the  way 
of  adding  to  the  small  repertoire  of  Italian  in- 
strumental music  ;  and  in  fact  none  of  his  Over- 
tures can  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
German  school,  nor  even  with  those  of  his 
countrymen  and  contemporaries,  Foroni,  Bazzini, 
Sgambati,  and  Smareglia  or  Catalani. 

It  is  certainly  not  on  his  Overtures  that  Verdi 
will  rest  his  fame.  He  is  by  nature,  inclination, 
and  education  an  operatic  composer,  and  what- 
ever he  has  done  in  other  directions  must  be 
considered  only  as  accessory.  In  this  light  we 
will  consider  his  '  Requiem,'  though  by  that  work 
one  can  fairly  gmss  at  his  power  in  religious 
composition.  It  was  chance  that  led  the  com- 
poser to  try  his  hand  at  sacred  music,  and  a  few 
words  spent  on  the  origin  of  the  '  Messa '  will 
not  be  here  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  not  even  M. 
Pougin  is  well  informed  on  this  particular  fact. 

Shortly  after  Rossini's  death  (Nov.  13,  1868), 
Verdi  suggested  that  the  Italian  composers 
should  combine  to  write  a  Requiem  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  deceased ;  the  Re* 
quiem  to  be  performed  at  the  cathedral  of  Bologna 
every  hundredth  year,  on  the  centenary  of 
Rossini's  dt*ath,  and  nowhere  else  and  on  no 
other  occasion  whatever.  The  project  was  im- 
mediately accepted,  and  the  thirteen  numbers 
of  the  work,  the  form  and  tonality  of  each  of 
which  had  been  previously  determined,  were 
distributed  as  follows : — 

1.  Hcqmrin  slemam  (O  minor),  Vuizola. 
'£.  D  ei  irw  <C  minor ,  Bsszini. 

3.  Tub*  minim  (Kb  minor*,  Pcdrotti. 

4.  Vi'ud  iiim  miftr  (Afr  major  .  Cagnoal. 
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6.  Rpcordsre  (F  major),  Biccl. 

6.  Ingemifoo  (A  minor),  Mini. 

7.  Confntatis  i.D  major  1,  Bouchenon. 

8.  Lacrymooa  <G  major,  C  minor),  Cocci*. 

9.  Domine  Je«u  <C  major!,  G a* pari. 

10.  Sanctua  (Dp  major).  Platania. 

11.  Agnaa  Dei  (P  major),  Petrella. 

12.  Lux  a-terna  iAb  major),  Mnoollini. 

13.  Libera  me  kC  minor;,  Verdi. 

The  several  numbers  were  duly  set  to  musio 
and  sent  in,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
when  performed  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 
they  were  found  to  want  the  unity  and  uniformity 
of  style  that  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  work  of 
art:  and,  though  every  one  had  done  his  best, 
there  were  too  many  different  degrees  of  merit 
in  the  several  parts;  so  that,  without  assigning 
any  positive  reason,  the  matter  was  dropped,  and 
after  a  while  each  number  was  sent  back  to  its 
author.  But  M.  Maxzucato,  of  Milan,  who  had 
first  seen  the  complete  work,  was  so  much  struck 
by  Verdi's  '  Libera  me.'  as  to  write  him  a  letter 
stating  the  impression  he  had  received  from  that 
•ingle  number,  and  entreating  him  to  compose 
the  whole  Requiem.  Shortly  after  this,  Alessan- 
dro  Manzoni  died  at  Milan  ;  whereupon  Verdi 
offered  to  write  a  Requiem  for  the  anniversary  of 
Manzoni's  death ;  ana  this  is  the  work,  the  last 
movement  of  which  was  originally  composed  for 
the  Requiem  of  Ko*sini. 

The  piece  has  been  enthusiastically  praised 
and  bitterly  gainsaid.  The  question  can  only  be 
decided  by  time,  which,  so  far,  seems  inclined  to 
side  with  Verdi's  admirers.  In  Italy,  unbiassed 
criticism  on  the  subject  has  been  rendered  im- 
possible by  a  letter  written  to  a  German  paper  by 
Dr.  HanB  von  Btilow,  declaring  the  work  to  be 
a  monstrosity,  unworthy  of  an  ordinary  pupil  of 
any  musical  school  in  Germany.  This  language 
could  not  but  create  a  strong  reaction,  not  only 
among  Verdi's  countrymen,  but  among  all  persons 
to  whom  his  name  was  associated  with  enjoyment, 
— and  from  that  moment  even  those  who  might 
have  reasonably  objected  to  the  Requiem  under* 
stood  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  do  so. 

'We  leave  to  technical  musicians  the  task  of 
finding  out  whether  there  are,  as  an  anonymous 
writer  asserts,  more  than  a  hundred  mistakes 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts,  or  not.  Even 
were  this  the  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mistakes  rest  with  the  composer  or  with  thtwe 
who  pretend  to  establish  certain  rules  for  his 
inspiration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  not 
by  looking  at  Verdi's  Requiem  in  that  way  that 
we  shall  discover  what  place  he  is  likely  to  hold 
among  writers  of  sacred  music.  Not  to  mention 
Palestrina,  whose  music  can  now-a-days  only  be 
heard  and  fully  understood  in  the  Cappella  Sistina, 
if  even  there,  but  looking  at  the  sacred  music  of 
Handel  and  Bach,  and  setting  up  the  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  masses  of  these  two  giant  artists 
against  Verdi's  Requiem,  we  cannot  but  urge 
that  no  comparison  is  possible.  Widely  different 
as  Bach's  mind  was  from  Handel's,  there  is  in 
both  the  expression  of  a  similar  feeling.  In 
Verdi's  work  we  may  easily  recognise  the  pre- 
sence of  another  kind  of  feeling,  requiring  quite 
another  mode  of  musical  manifesUvtion.  There 
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is  mysticism  in  Bach  and  Handel,  while  there  is 
drama  in  Verdi,  and  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
work  is  the  chief  fault  that  has  been  found  with 
it,  and  apparently  on  good  ground.  Still,  though 
common  ly  believed,  and  blindly — we  would  almost 
say  instinctively — accepted  that  the  Messiah  and 
the  '  Matthew-Passion  *  are  the  patterns  and 
diapason  for  all  religious  music,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  this  is  an  axiom  or  not :  and 
whether  the  musical  forms  adopted  by  Bach  and 
Handel  were  chosen  because  of  their  being  ab- 
stractedly the  fittest  for  the  expression  of  the 
subject,  or  simply  because  at  that  time  the  purely 
melodic  development  was  nearly  unknown. 

No  doubt  Bach  and  Handel  are  op  to  this  day 
unsurpassed  by  any  religious  composer.  Neither 
Marcel  lo  nor  Lotti,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Cherubini, 
Mendelssohn  nor  Berlioz,  have  in  their  sacred 
music  on  the  whole  come  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
two  great  Germans :  this,  however,  means  that 
the  genius  of  the  latter  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  former,  but  does  not  at  all  show  that  they 
were  in  the  right  and  others  in  the  wrong  track 
of  composition.  A  man  of  genius  can  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  audience  the  full  and  deep  meaning 
of  a  religious  passage  by  a  mere  melody  with  a 
simple  accompaniment,  or  even  without  any  at 
all :  while  a  learned  musician  may  make  the 
same  passage  meaningless  and  even  tedious  by 
Betting  it  as  a  double  fugue.  Of  this  fact  we 
might  quote  many  instances:  but  it  will  be 
enough  to  hint  at  Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  and 
even  that  of  Gounod,  though  founded  on  another 
work — noble  and  simple  melodies,  and  certainly 
fuller  of  pathos  and  religious  feeling  than  many 
of  the  elaborate  works  in  which  for  centuries  the 
church  composers  have  exercised  their  skill  and 
their  proficiency  in  the  architectural  and  orna- 
mental branch  of  their  art. 

It  is  equally  safe  to  assert  that  no  special  form 
can  be  declared  to  be  the  only  one  suitable  for 
sacred  music,  and  that  even  Bach  and  Handel 
wrote  their  masterpieces  as  they  did,  because 
that  was  the  then  universally  accepted  style  of 
composition.  There  is  certainly  something  in 
the  stilo  fugato  nobler  and  sterner  than  in  a 
purely  melodic  composition  ;  still,  we  repeat 
that  even  simple  melodies  rouse  high  and 
noble  feelings,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
praises  of  God  being  sung  in  melodies,  instead 
of  'chorales,'  or  '  fugatos,'  or  Gregorian  themes. 
Verdi's  Requiem,  it  has  been  said,  puts  the 
hearer  too  often  in  mind  of  the  stage  ;  its 
melodies  would  do  as  well  for  an  opera ;  its  airs, 
duets,  and  concerted  pieces  would  be  wonderfully 
effective  in  'Rigoletto,'  'Trovatore,' and  'Aida,' 
and  are  therefore  too  vulgar  to  be  admitted  in  a 
sacred  composition,  in  which  everything  that  has 
any  connection  with  earth  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  But  this  is  our  judgment  and  not  the 
composer's.  Did  Palestrina  choose  for  his  sacred 
music  a  different  style  from  the  one  in  which  he 
wrote  bis  madrigals  ?  Did  not  Handel  in  the 
•Messiah'  itself  adapt  the  words  of  the  sacred 
text  to  music  that  he  had  previously  written  with 
other  intentions?  And  why  should  not  Verdi  be 


allowed  to  do  as  they  did,  and  give  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  the  way  that  is  most  familiar  to  him? 
Of  all  branches  of  art  there  is  one  that  must 
necessarily  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  multitude,  and  that  is  religious  art ;  and  on 
that  ground  we  think  that  Verdi  has  been  right 
in  setting  the  Requiem  to  music  in  a  style  that 
is  almost  entirely  popular.  Whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him,  or  will  be  possible  for  others  to  do 
better  while  following  the  same  track,  we  wil- 
lingly leave  the  musical  critics  to  decide. 

As  an  operatic  composer,  we  have  already  said 
that  Verdi  is  the  most  popular  artist  of  the 
second  half  of  the  present  century — we  might 
say  of  the  whole  century,  because,  not  in  quality, 
but  in  number,  his  operas  that  still  enjoy  the 
honour  of  pleasing  the  public,  surpass  those  ex- 
tant of  Bellini,  Rossini,  and  Donizetti.  How 
he  won  his  popularity  in  Italy  can  be  easily 
explained ;  how  his  name  came  to  be  almost  a 
household  word  amongst  all  music-loving  nations, 
is  more  difficult  to  understand  when  we  think 
that  no  less  men  than  Warner,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Gounod  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  their  glory — the  last  two,  of  their  activity: 
for  this  widespread  popularity  there  are  however 
very  good  reasons,  arising  entirely  from  Verdi's 
intellectual  endowments  and  not  from  fashion,  or 
mere  good  fortune. 

Though  Italian  operatic  composers  may  be 
reckoned  by  scores,  yet  after  Rossini,  Bellini, 
and  Donizetti,  only  one  man  has  had  power 
enough  to  fight  his  way  up.  After  Donizetti's 
death  Verdi  remained  the  only  composer  to  up- 
hold the  glory  of  Italian  opera,  and  from  1845 
to  this  day  nobody  in  '  the  land  of  music '  has 
shown  any  symptom  of  rivalling  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Arrigo  Boito.  and  he,  notwithstand- 
ing the  promise  of  his  Mefistofele,  has  as  yet 
brought  out  no  other  work. 

As  regards  Italy,  the  attention  of  foreign 
audiences  was  naturally  enough  concentrated 
on  Verdi.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps 
there  were  men  who  could  stand  comparison 
with  him  on  every  ground,  viz.  Wagner,  Gounod, 
and  Meyerbeer.  To  run  the  race  of  popularity 
with  these  men,  and  win  the  prize,  would  seem 
to  require  even  a  greater  power  than  that  of 
Verdi ;  still,  by  looking  carefully  at  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  each  composer  we  may  be  able  to 
discover  why  the  Italian  maestro,  with  endow- 
ments and  acquirements  perhaps  inferior  to  those 
of  the  German  and  French  artists,  has  left  them 
behind  as  far  as  public  favour  is  concerned. 

The  opera  or  musical  drama  considered  from 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  undoubtedly  the 
highest  artistic  manifestation  of  which  men  are 
capable.  All  the  most  refined  forms  of  art  are 
called  in  to  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the 
idea.  The  author  of  a  musical  drama  is  no 
more  a  musician,  or  a  poet,  or  a  painter :  he  ia 
the  supreme  artist,  not  fettered  by  the  limits  of 
one  art,  but  able  to  step  over  the  boundaries  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  esthetic  expression, 
and  find  the  proper  means  for  the  rendering  of 
his  thought  wherever  he  want*  it.    This  was 
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Wagner's  aim,  and  the  'Niebelungen  Ring,'  or 
still  better  'Tristan  and  Isolde,'  are  the  actuation 
of  this  theory,  or  at  least  are  works  showing 
which  is  the  way  towards  the  aim.  Unhappily 
the  grand  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out  by 
the  great  artist,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will 
ever  be  so ;  because  if  a  man  has  the  power  to 
conceive  the  type  of  ideal  beauty,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  will  find  the  practical  means 
for  expressing  it;  and  as  tho  opera  or  musical 
drama  is  at  present,  we  must  reckon  it  to  be  the 
most  impressive  and  most  entertaining  branch 
of  art,  but  the  least  ideal,  and  the  farthest 
from  the  ideal  type  of  perfection.  Let  musical 
critics  and  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
audienoes  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  will 
unanimously  declare  that  the  best  opera  is  the 
one  that  amuses  them  best,  and  requires  the  least 
intellectual  exertion  to  be  understood.  Taking 
this  as  the  standard  it  is  undeniable  that  Verdi's 
operas  answer  j>erfectly  to  the  requirement. 

To  deliver  a  lecture  on  Astronomy  before  a 
select  number  of  scientific  men  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  holding  a  course  of  lectures  on  As- 
tronomy for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  Urge  and  popular  audiences :  if  one  means 
to  give  something  to  another,  one  must  give 
what  that  other  is  able  to  receive,  and  give 
it  in  the  fittest  way.  And  this  is  what  Verdi 
did  during  all  hiB  musical  career ;  and  his  manner 
of  thinking,  feeling  and  living  made  it  quite 
natural  to  him.  \  erdi  felt  much  more  than  he 
learnt,  that  rhythm,  the  human  voice  and  brevity, 
were  the  three  elements  apt  to  stir,  to  please 
and  not  to  engender  fatigue  in  his  audienoes,  and 
on  them  he  built  his  masterpieces.  In  the  choice 
of  his  libretto  he  always  preferred  plots  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  public  could  take  an  interest. 
Wotan  protecting  Hunding  against  Siegmund's 
sword,  with  the  spear  on  which  the  laws  of  the 
universe  are  cut  in  eternal  runes,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  highest  dramatic  situations  that  can 
be  brought  on  the  stage ;  but  unhappily  it  is 
not  a  thing  whose  real  meaning  can  be  caught 
by  everybody ;  while  in  the  poems  of  •  Traviata,' 
'Rigoletto,'  'Trovatore,'  etc.,  even  the  most  un- 
learned men  will  have  no  trouble  in  bringing 
home  to  themselves  the  feelings  of  the  dramatis 
persons?. 

Three  different  styles  have  been  distinguished 
in  Verdi's  operas — the  first  from  'Oberto  Conte 
di  S.  Bonifacio'  to  'Luisa  Miller';  the  second 
from  'Luisa  Miller'  to  'Don  Carlos';  while  the 
third  comprises  only  'Don  Carlos'  and  'Aida.' 
[See  too  the  able  remarks  in  vol.  iii.  p.  301  of  this 
Dictionary.]  We  fail  to  recognise  these  three 
different  styles.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  'Attila,'  'Ernani,'  'Rigoletto,'  and 
'  Aida' :  but  we  submit  that  the  difference  is  to 
Ixj  attributed  to  the  age  and  development  of  the 
composer's  mind,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  in 
his  way  of  rendering  the  subject  musically,  or  to 
a  different  conception  of  the  musical  drama.  The 
more  refined  expression  of  '  Aida '  compared  to 
'  II  Trovatore,'  and  of  *  II  Trovatore '  compared 
to  'Nabucco'  or  'I  Lombardi.'  answers  to  the 


refinement  of  musical  feeling  which  audiences 
gradually  underwent  during  the  forty  years  of  the 
artistic  career  of  the  great  composer ;  he  spoke 
a  higher  language,  because  that  higher  language 
bad  become  intelligible  to  the  pubhc ;  but  what 
he  said  the  first  day  is  what  he  always  Raid,  and 
what  he  will  say  again,  if  he  should  ever  break  his 
long  silence.  Amongst  living  composers  Verdi  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  universally  popular :  what 
posterity  will  think  of  this  judgment  passed  by 
Verdi's  contemporaries  we  do  not  know,  but 
certainly  he  will  always  rank  among  the  greatest 
composers  of  operatic  music  of  all  ages  and 
amongst  all  nations,  because  seldom,  if  ever,  is  to 
be  found  such  truth  and  power  of  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  a  clearer  or  simpler  way. 

We  subjoin  a  complete  catalogue  of  Signer 
Verdi's  works. 


OPERAS. 

StlMllo.  Sot.  16.  18S0.  Trieste. 
Rigoletto.  Mw.  11. IrSl.  Venice. 
II  TroTatore.  Jan.  19. 1A5S.  Rome. 
La  Trerlata.  Mar.  8.  \tOX  Venice. 
Lea  Vepres  SlclUennee,  June  IS. 

HOB.  Paris. 
Simon 

Venice. 
Aroldo  >  Auc.  K  1 
Cn  be.Ho  In  Meschcra.  Peb.  17. 

1*57.  Rome. 
La  forra  del  Destlno.t  Nor.  10. 

1*1?.  81.  Petersburg. 
Macbeth  (rerUedi.  Apr.  M,  1«S. 
Parli. 

Don  Carlo*.  Mar.  11. 1967.  FarU. 
Alda.»  l>ec  .21.  1*71.  Cairo. 
S.Bo«ai«»ra(re»tieJ<  Apr.  1«. 


Oberto  Conte  dl  R  noniraclo,  Not. 

17.  IMS.  Milan. 
Un  lioroo  dl  Beano.  ■  Sep.  ft.  ISM. 

Milan. 

Nabuoodoaoaor,  March  9.  jjuj. 
Milan. 

I  Lo ru bard  1.  Feb.  11. IMS.  Milan. 
Krnanl.  Mar.  9.  1R4*.  Venice. 
I  doe  Poecarl.  Not.  S,  1M4.  Rome. 
Gloraniim  d'  Area,  Feb.  14.  IMS. 
Milan. 

Alrlra,  Aa«.  11  IMS.  Naples. 
Attila.  Mar.  17,  lheft.  Venice. 
Macbeth.  Mar.  12.  1<M7.  Florence. 

I  Maanadierl.  Jo.1t  22.14*7.  London. 
Jerusalem.'  Sot.  98.  lst7.  Parti. 

II  Corearo.  Oct.  tt.  IMS.  Trieste. 
La  battaglle  dl  Legnano,  Jan.  */7, 

1M9.  Rome. 
Luisa  Miller,  Dee.  S,  1(49.  Naples. 

DRAWING-BOOM  MUSIC. 
Bel  Romante.-Non  t'accostare  all'l     fluarda  cbe  blinca  Inns,  with 
urns.  More  Kllta.  lo  »t*nco       flauto  obbllnto. 
pueta.    la  miliaria  stanza.  |  Album  dl  ael  Romans*.  11  Tra- 


Nell'  orror  dl  nolle  omira. 
TVrduta  ho  la  pace.  Deli  pie- 

tern. 

L'  eaule,  a  K>ng  for  baa*. 
La  Pedutlone.  a  sons  lor 

a  Ire  tocL    s.  T.  B. 


monto.  La  Zliigara.  Ad  una 
■tella.  Lo  >pacta  caalno.  II 


rKNO  DKLLK  NAZI0X1. 
Composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  London  Exhibition,  and  par- 
Theatre  on  Haf  24.  1MB. 

QUART ETT0. 

For  two  Tlollna.  Tlola  and  Tloloocello ;  written  at  Naples,  and  per- 
own  drawing-room  on  April  L  Uti. 


SACRED  MUSIC. 
Pertormwl!  At*  Maria,  toprano  and  strings. 

Both  performed  for  the  Brat 
time  at  La  Scala  . 
April  18,  INK). 


aa  da  Requiem 
In  S.  Mark  t  church  hi  Milan 
Mat  24.  !K7t. 

er  Sorter,  (or  2  soprani,  con 
iralto,  tenor,  and  baas. 

Verdi  wrote  a  great  many  compositions  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  that 
is,  before  coming  to  Milan.  Amongst  them  are 
Marches  for  brass  band,  short  Symphonies,  six 
Concertos  and  Variations  for  pianoforte,  which  he 
used  to  play  himself:  many  Serenate,  Cantate, 
Arie,  and  a  great  many  Duetti,  Terzetti,  and 
Church  compositions ;  amongst  them  a  '  Stabat 
Mater.'    During  the  three  years  he  remained 

I  Thl«  opera  was  performed  la  some  theatres  tinder  the  title  of 
'II  Onto  Stantslao.' 

>  This  opera  It  a  re-arrangement  of  '  I  Lombard!.' 

>  This  Is  an  adaptation  of  the  moilc  of '  Btlidllo '  to  a  new  poem. 

'  Reproduced,  with  alterations  awl  addition,,  at  La  Scala  of  Milan 
Feb.  20.  l«W. 
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at  Milan  he  wrote  amongst  other  things  two 
Symphonies  which  were  performed  there,  and 
a  Cantata.  Upon  his  return  to  Busseto,  he 
wrote  a  '  Messa  and  a  '  Vespro,*  three  Tantum 
Krgos,  and  other  sacred  compositions,  as  well  as 
choruses  to  Alessandro  Manzoni's  tragedies,  and 
'II  cinque  Maggio.'  Everything  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  symphonies  that  are  still  per- 
formed at  Busseto,  and  the  music  to  Manzoni's 
poems,  which  is  now  in  the  writer's  posses- 
sion. [G.M.] 

VEREENIGING  VOOR  NOORD-NEDER- 
LANDS  MUZIEKGESCHIEDENIS  (Asso- 
ciation for  the  History  of  Dutch  Music)  is  the 
literary  branch  of  the  national  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  (Maatschappij  tot  be- 
vordering  der  Toonkunst).  It  was  separated  in 
1868-9  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing materials  for  the  musical  history  of  the  Dutch 
Netherlands,  especially  during  the  period  ex- 
tending from  Obrecht  (14*10)  toSweelinck  (1621 ). 
Its  publications  are  as  follow : — 

6.  KIcM  raalnuby  SweHlnck  fed. 
K.  Kltner).  with  life  by  F. 
II.  L.  Tledemsn  (1*W>. 

7.  CfcSMoa  by  Sweellnck  (ed.  R. 
Kltner,  1«*TT). 

8.  Selections  from  Johanna 
Winning!  '  LI  I  ftrntentuve' 
(ed.  R.  Kltner.  ))CH>. 

ft.  Mats  '  Fortuna  Draperata.'  by 
Jacob  Obrecht  (ed.  R.KItner, 
1W0). 

10.  Old  Dutch  Pancw  arranged 

tor  piano  («  handa).  by  J.  0. 
II.  ran  Kienudljk  <\*»J). 


Coell  (ad. 
H.  A.  Vlotta.  1W»>. 
a  Old  Dutch  Sons'*,  from  tbe  lute- 
book  of  Adrlanui  Valerius 
(ed.  A.  D.  Lomao.  1»T1>. 
&  Organ  eompoaltkona.  by  Swee- 
llnck and  Scheldt  (ed.  R. 
Bltner,  UTTl). 
4.  Twelve  tleuielledjea.  aonft  of 
tbe  Q»t*4  durtrtf  tbe  Bpan- 
bh  oppression  (ed.  A.  D. 
Luman.  MT7S). 
a  Throe  rnadrtcali  by  Schuljt. 
and  two  chanaon*  by  Swee- 
llnck  <ed.  R.  Kltner.  1*73). 

The  Vi-reenisjing  has  also  published  a  volume 
entitled  '  Musique  et  Musiciens  an  XVII*  Siecle. 
Correspondance  etCEuvre  musicales  de  Constantin 
Huygcns  publiles  par  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet  et 
J.  P.  N.  Land'  (1883).  Besides  these  works, 
throe  volumes  of  transactions  have  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  '  Bouwstecnen '  (issued  for 
members  only.  1869-73,  1873-4, %and  1874-81). 
To  each  is  prefixed  a  short  'chronicle'  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  association.  The  contents 
are  principally  (I)  materials  for  a  dictionary 
of  Dutch  musicians,  most  valuable  for  local 
statistics  and  bibliography,  (3)  catalogues  of 
little-known  musical  collections,  (3)  particulars 
respecting  the  organs,  carillons,  etc.  of  Holland, 
(4)  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the  antiquities 
of  Dutch  music.  The  '  Bouwsteenen '  are  now 
superseded  by  a  regular  journal  ('Tijdschrift '), 
of  which  two  numbers  have  appeared  (1882, 
1883).  The  secretary  is  Dr.  H.  C.  Rogge,  uni- 
versity librarian  at  Amsterdam.  [R.L.P.] 
VERHULST,  Johannes  Josephus  Herman, 
was  born  March  19,  1816,  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  students  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Music  there,  where  he  learned  violin 
and  theory.  He  afterwards  played  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  French  Opera  under  Charles 
Hanssen,  and  wrote  many  pieces,  amongst  others 
an  Overture  in  B  minor  which  was  published  by 
the  Society  tot  Bevordering  der  Toonkunst.  An 
allowance  from  the  King  enabled  him  to  go  first 
to  Cologne,  where  he  studied  with  Joseph  Klein, 
and  then  to  Leipzig,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  13, 


1838,  and  was  well  received  by  Mendelssohn, 
and  soon  after  made  Director  of  the  important 
*  Euterpe  '  Concerts.  There  and  in  Germany  he 
remained  till  1843,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Hague  and  was  at  once  decorated  by  the  King 
with  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  made  Director  of 
the  Music  at  Court.  Since  then  he  has  resided 
at  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague,  and  at  Amster- 
dam, where  for  many  vears  he  has  conducted 
the  Felix  Meritis  Society,  and  the  Cecilia 
Concerts,  as  well  as  the  Diligentia  Society  at 
the  Hague.  As  a  conductor  ho  is  very  famous  in 
his  own  country.  His  compositions  comprise 
symphonies,  overtures,  quartets,  much  church 
music  (amongst  other  pieces  a  Requiem  for  men's 
voices  is  much  spoken  of),  songs  and  part-songs, 
to  Dutch  words.  Verhulst's  music  is  little  known 
out  of  his  own  country.  In  England  the  writer 
only  remembers  to  have  heard  one  piece,  an 
intermezzo  for  orchestra  called  '  Grass  a  us  der 
Ferae,'  performed  occasionally  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Verhulst's  friendship  with  Schumann 
was  ono  of  the  great  events  of  his  life.  How 
close  and  affectionate  it  was  may  be  judged 
from  the  many  letters  given  in  Jansen's  '  Die 
DavidshUndler,'  and  especially  the  following  note 
written  at  the  end  of  one  of  Schumann's  visits  to 
Holland : 

Dear  Yerhulrt,— Good-bye.  It  delighted  me  to  find 
you  in  your  old  spirits.  Unfortunately  you  cannot  say 
the  same  of  me.  Perhaps  my  good  genius  may  yet  bring 
me  back  to  my  former  condition.  It  delighted  me  too  to 
find  that  you  have  got  to  dear  a  wife :  in  that  matter  we 


are  both  equally  fortunate,  (iire  her  a  nice  mctaage 
from  me,  and  take  a  hearty  greeting  and  embrace  for 
yourself  from  your  old  ROBERT  SCH. 

Sehneningen,  Sept.  8, 18.12. 

Schumann's  '  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale ' 
(op.  53)  is  dedicated  to  Verhulst,  who  possesses 
the  autograph,  with  the  following  inscription.1 

J.  J.  Verhulit 
Qbergiebt  die  l'artiturdea  alt  en  Opns 
mit  alten  Sympathies 

Rotterdam  d.  18  Dee.  1853.  B.  Schumann. 

LO.1 

VERLORENE  PARADIES,  DAS  (Paradise 
Lost).  Russian  sacred  opera  in  3  parts ;  words 
from  Milton,  music  by  Rubinstein  (op.  54).  Pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg  Dec.  17,  1876.  [G.] 

VERNON,  Joseph,  originally  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  as  a  soprano  singer  in  1 751.  On 
Feb.  33  he  sang  in  'Alfred'  (music  by  Arne 
and  others),  and  on  Nov.  19  performed  the  part 
of  Thyrsis  in  Dr.  Boyce's  '  Shepherd's  Lottery.' 
In  1754  he  became  a  tenor  singer.  In  the  early 
part  of  1 755  he  married,  at  the  Savoy  Chapel, 
Miss  Poitier,  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  There 
was  some  irregularity  in  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  which  infringed  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  Wilkin- 
son, the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Grierson,  his 
curate,  the  actual  celebrant,  were  tried,  convicted 
and  transported.  Vernon  had  been  compelled  to 
appear  as  a  witness  against  Grierson  upon  his 
trial,  and  the  public,  unjustly  suspecting  him 
of  having  instigated  the  prosecution,  refused  to 

'•  •  Die  DaTtdabOndW.' 
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allow  him  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  His  en- 
forced retirement  Luted  until  the  end  of  1756, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  became 
an  established  favourite.  He  had  an  indifferent 
voice,  but  sang  with  such  excellent  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  render  his  organic  defect  almost 
imperceptible.  He  was  moreover  an  admirable 
actor,  and  was  constantly  allotted  parts  in  which 
no  singing  was  required.  This  rare  union  of  the 
qualities  of  singer  and  actor  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  such  parts  as  the  Clown  in 'Twelfth  Night,' 
and  Autolycus  in  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  in  both 
of  which  he  excelled.  He  was  the  original 
Cymon  in  Michael  Arne's  opera  of  that  name. 
Li  11  ley  composed  for  him  the  well-known  song 
in  'The  School  for  Scandal.'  He  was  for  many 
years  a  favourite  singer  at  Van  x  hall.  He  com- 
posed, and  about  176a  published  in  a  volume, 
'The  New  Songs  in  the  Pantomime  of  The 
Witches ;  the  celebrated  Epilogue  in  the  Comedy 
of  Twelfth  Night ;  a  Song  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona ;  and  two  favourite  Ballads  sung 
by  Mr.  Vernon  at  Vauxhall.'  He  died  at  South 
Lambeth,  March  19,  1782.  [W.H.H.] 
VERON,  Louis  D£sir£,  born  in  Paris,  April 
5,  1798,  died  there  Sept.  27,  1867;  the  son  of 
a  stationer,  studied  medicine  on  leaving  school, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1 823.  He  had  been 
intimate  with  the  chemist  Regnauld,  and  on  his 
death  bought  the  patent  of  his  '  Pate  Regnauld,' 
and  made  a  fortune.  In  1828  he  gave  up  doctor- 
ing, and  took  to  writing  for  the  press.  In  1829 
he  founded  the  '  Revue  de  Paris,'  and  became 
a  personage  of  importance.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  gave  up  journalism,  and  became  (March 
2,  iS.'.i)  director  of  the  Opera  for  five  years,  with 
a  subsidy  of  810.000  francs  for  the  first  year, 
760,000  francs  for  the  second,  and  710,000  francs 
(respectively  £32,500,  £30,500,  and  £28,500)  for 
the  last  three.  Thus  at  his  ease  in  money  matters, 
with  an  excellent  body  of  artists,  and  an  able 
coadjutor  in  Edrnond  Duponchel  (born  1795, 
died  1868),  who  looked  after  the  mi«e-en-$cene, 
his  usual  luck  did  not  fail  him,  for  the  first 
work  he  produced  was  'Robert  le  Diable' 
(Nov.  ai,  1831).  The  success  of  Meyerbeer's 
first  masterpiece  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
so  well-known  that  the  manager  of  the  Ope*ra 
exacted  from  the  composer  a  large  sum  in  con- 
sideration of  the  expenses  of  mounting  the  opera. 
With  much  energy  and  tact,  VeYon  at  once  set 
to  work  to  vary  and  renew  the  repertoire,  aa 
the  following  list  of  the  works  produced  for  the 
first  time  under  his  administration  will  show : — 
In  1S32  'La Sylphide,'  withTaglioni ;  theopeYa- 
ballet  '  La  Tcntation,'  with  a  very  original 
march-past  of  demons  ;  Auber's  opera  '  Le  Ser- 
ment,'  of  which  all  that  remains  is  the  lively 
overture,  and  a  coquettish  air  Bung  to  perfec- 
tion by  Mme.  Damoreau ;  and  'Nathalie,'  a 
ballet  for  Taglioni.  In  1833  « Gustave  III,'  with 
its  masked  ball ;  Cherubini's  last  opera  1  Ali 
Baba ' ;  and  '  La  Re  volte  au  Serai!/  a  smart  and 
witty  ballet.  In  1 834 '  Don  Juan' ;  and '  La  Tern- 
pete,'  in  which  Fanny  Elssler  made  h*r  d<?but. 
And  finally,  Feb.  23,  1835,  «L»  Juive,'  with 


Falcon,  Nourrit  and  Levasseur — his  greatest 
success  after  '  Robert,'  and  a  greater  aid  to 
his  reputation  than  any  other  work.  Content 
with  his  enormous  gains,  and  unwilling  to  risk 
losing  them,  Dr.  Veron  relinquished  his  licence 
to  Duponchel,  and  took  to  politics.  Failing 
to  secure  his  election  as  a  Deputy  in  1838 
he  returned  to  journalism,  and  became  in  turn 
manager,  editor,  and  sole  proprietor  (1844) 
of  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  This  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  dilate  on  the  important  part  played 
by  this  paper  till  Dr.  Veron  gave  it  up  in  1862, 
but  it  admirably  served  the  interests  of  its  pro- 
prietor, who  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
Corps  Lt'-gitslatif.  While  attending  the  Chamber 
he  found  time  to  write  his  own  life  under  the 
title  of  '  Me"moircs  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris ' 
(Parts  1854,  6  vols.  8vo.),  which  obtained  a 
swds  de  curiofiU,  nnd  encouraged  its  author  to 
further  works.  'Cinq  cent  mille  francs  de  rente ' 
(1855,3  vols.  8vo.)  a  novel  of  manners;  a  sequel 
to  the  'Memoires'  (1856);  a  political  treatise, 
'  Quatre  arts  de  regne.  Oh  aliens  nous  ?*  (1857); 
and,  finally,  one  coming  more  within  the  scope 
of  this  Dictionary,  4  Les  Theatres  de  Paris,  from 
1806  to  i860'  (i860,  8vo.).  These  books  are 
all  forgotten,  but  '  Mimi  Veron '  (his  nickname 
at  the  Ope*ra  balls),  the  man  of  business 
and  purveyor  of  pleasures  under  Louis  Philippe, 
was  a  characteristic  personage  in  his  day,  and  a 
typical '  Bourgeois  de  Paris,'  both  in  his  industry 
and  his  vanity.  [G.C.] 

VERSCH1EBUNG  (Ger.  literally  thoving 
aside).    The  mechanism  acted  upon  by  the  left 

Eedal  of  the  pianoforte,  by  means  of  which  the 
am  in  era  are  shifted  slightly  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  strike  one  or  two  Btringa  instead  of  three,  thus 
producing  a  weaker  tone  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
quality.  The  word  is  employed  in  pianoforte 
music  to  indicate  the  use  of  this  pedal ;  thus  the 
directions  mit  VertcJtiebung,  ohne  Venchiebung, 
are  synonymous  with  the  Italian  ad  una  corda, 
a  tre  corde.  [See  Pedals  ;  Sordini  ;  U.  C]  A 
charming  effect  is  obtained  by  Schumann  in  the 
slow  movement  of  his  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  D  minor,  op.  121,  where  he  makes  the 
piano  play  mit  Yertchiebung,  accompanied  by  the 
violin  am  Stfg,  that  is,  close  to  the  bridge,  thus 
producing  a  veiled  quality  of  sound  which  suits 
admirably  with  the  refined  tone  of  the  piano- 
forte. [F.T.] 

VERSCHWORENEN,  DIE  (i.e.  The  Con- 
spirators)— a  one-act  play,  with  dialogue,  adapted 
by  Castelli  from  the  French,  and  composed  by 
Schubert.  The  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  has  the 
date  April  1823  at  the  end.  The  title  wax  changed 
by  the  licensers  to  the  less  suggestive  one  of  'Der 
hausliche  Krieg'  (i.e.  The  Domestic  Struggle), 
but  the  piece  was  not  adopted  by  the  management, 
and  remained  unperformed  till  March  1,  1861, 
when  Herbeck  produced  it  at  a  Musikverein 
concert.  It  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  at 
Frankfort  Aug.  29, 1 861 ;  in  Paris,  as '  La  Croisade 
des  Dames.'  Feb.  3,  1868;  at  a  Crystal  Palace 
Concert  ('The  Conspirators  ')  Mar.  2,  7a.  [G.} 
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VERSE.  A  terra  used  in  church  music  to 
signify  that  an  anthem  or  service  contains  por- 
tions for  voices  roii— duets,  trios,  etc.  The  origin 
of  the  term  is  obscure ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
arose  from  a  colloquial  expression  that  certain 
services  or  anthems  contained  verges  (i.e.  por- 
tions of  canticles  or  of  Scripture)  to  be  sung 
by  soloists.  A  verse-Bervice  or  verse-anthem 
sometimes  includes  portions  set  for  a  voice  solo. 
When  one  voice  maintains  the  chief  part  of  an 
anthem  it  is  described  as  a  '  Solo-anthem ' :  but 
the  expression  solo-service  is  rarely  used.  Some 
writers  only  employ  the  term  verse-anthem  when 
an  anthem  commences  with  voices  $oli.  An 
anthem  which  commences  with  a  chorus  fol- 
lowed by  parts  for  toii  voices  is  termed '  full  with 
verse.'  [J  .S.] 

VERSICLE  (Lat.  Yertlculum).  A  short  sen- 
tence, in  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  followed  by 
an  appropriate  Response ;  as — '  V.  Domine,  in 
adjutoriuni  meum  intende.  R.  Domine,  ad  ad- 
juvandum  me  festina.'  '  V.  O  God,  make  speed 
to  nave  us.    R.  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  us.' 

The  Versicles— or,  rather,  the  Responses  which 
follow  them — from  the  Office  of  Vespers,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  Services,  have  been  har- 
monised by  Vittoria,  G.  B.  Rossi,  and  other 
Composers:  but  none  of  them  will  bear  any  com- 
parison with  the  matchless  English  Responses, 
in  all  probability  set  originally  to  the  old  Latin 
words,  by  our  own  Tallis,  whose  solemn  har- 
monies have  never  been  approached,  in  this  par- 
ticular form  of  music.  Some  very  fine  Responses 
by  Byrd,  and  other  English  Composers,  will  be 
found,  in  company  with  old  versions  of  those  of 
Tallis,  in  Jebb's  Choral  Responses.      [W.S.  R.] 

VERT-VERT.  Comic  opera  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Meilhac  and  Nuitter,  music  by  Offenbach.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Coniique,  March  10, 1869.  [G.] 

VERVE,  a  French  word  adopted  as  the  equi- 
valent of  spirit  or  inspiration  in  performance.  [G.] 

VESPER  ALE — The  Vesperal.  That  portion 
of  the  Antiphonnrium  Romanum  which  contains 
the  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  sung  at  Vespers.  It 
contains  the  words  and  music  of  all  the  Psalms, 
Canticles,  Antiphons,  Hymns,  and  Versicles,  used 
throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year  ;  the  music 
being  printed  in  the  old  Gregorian  Notation. 
The  most  correct  Vesperals  now  in  print  are 
those  published  at  Mechlin  in  1870,  and  at 
Ratisbon  in  1875  ;  the  latter  formally  author- 
iced  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  [W.S.R.] 

VESPERS  (Lat.  Offieium  Vetperarum,  Vet- 
perce,  Oratio  re*pertinn,  Ad  Vetptrat).  The 
last  but  one,  and  most  important,  of  the  '  Hone 
Diurnae,'  or  '  Day  hours,'  in  the  Antiphonarium. 

The  Office  begins  with  the  Versicle  and 
Response,  •  Dens  in  adjutorium.'  followed  by 
five  Psalms,  On  Sundays,  these  are  usually 
Pss.  cix,  cx,  cxi,  cxii.  and  cxiii  (corresponding 
to  Pss.  cx-cxiv  in  the  English  Prayer- Book  ver- 
sion) ;  on  other  days,  they  vary.  Each  Psalm 
is  sung  with  a  proper  Antiphon,  which,  on 
certain  Festivals,  is  doubled— i.e.  sung  entire, 
both  before  and  after  the  Psalms.  On  Ferial 
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days,  the  first  two  or  three  words  only  of  the 
Antiphon  are  sung  before  the  Psalm,  and  the 
entire  Antiphon  after  it.  The  Pealms  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Capitulutn ;  and  this  by  a  Hymn, 
which  varies  according  to  the  Festival  or  the 
day  of  the  week.  After  this,  'Magnificat'  is 
sung  with  a  special  Antiphon.  Then  follows  the 
Prayer  (or  Collect)  for  the  day  ;  succeeded  by  the 
proper  Commemorations.  Should  Complinefollow, 
the  Office  of  Vespers  ends  here.  If  not,  the  Com- 
memorations are  followed  by  one  of  the  'Antiphons 
of  Our  Lady,'  with  which  the  Office  concludes. 

The  music  sung  at  Vespers  is  more  solemn 
and  elaborate  than  that  used  at  any  of  the  other 
Hours.  The  proper  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  are 
found  in  the  Vesperal.  [See  Vesper alk.]  The 
Melodies  of  the  Antiphons  are  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity. The  Psalms  are  sung  to  their  proper 
Gregorian  Tones ;  for  the  most  part,  either 
entirely  in  Unison,  or  in  alternate  verses  of 
Unison  and  Faux  Bourdon.  Many  Faux  Bour- 
dons, by  the  great  Composers,  are  still  extant. 
Proske  has  included  some  by  B.  Nauini,  F  Anerio, 
and  others,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  'Musica  Divina'; 
and  a  copy  of  a  MS.  collection,  entitled  '  Studij 
di  Palestrina,'  will  be  found  among  the  Burney 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Proske  has  also 
printed  a  very  fine  setting  of  the  opening  Ver- 
sicle and  Response,  by  Vittoria;  and  Ambros 
another,  by  G.  B.  Rossi,  first  printed  in  1618. 

Polyphonic  Magnificats  are  necessarily  very 
elaborate;  for  during  the  Canticle  the  High 
Altar  is  incensed,  and  sometimes  the  Altar  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  also — a  ceremony  which  often 
occupies  a  considerable  time.  [See  Magnificat.] 

The  Hymns  for  the  various  Seasons  have  also 
been  frequently  set,  in  very  elaborate  form,  by 
the  Polyphonic  Composers ;  Palestrina' a  '  Hymni 
totius  anni'  is  a  complete  collection,  of  unap- 
proachable beauty.  Some  fine  isolated  specimens 
will  also  be  found  among  the  works  of  Tallis, 
Byrd,  and  other  Composers  of  the  English  School ; 
and  Proske  has  published  many  interesting  ex- 
amples, collected  from  various  sources.  The  four 
'Antiphons  of  Our  Lady' — Alma  Redemptoru, 
Ave  Regina,  Regina  Cali,  and  Salve  Regina — 
have  been  treated  by  many  good  writers,  includ- 
ing Palestrina,  Anerio,  and  O.  Lasso,  in  the  form 
of  highly  developed  Motets. 

With  so  large  a  repertoire  of  Compositions  of 
the  highest  order,  the  Office  of  Vespers  may  be 
made  a  very  impressive  one ;  and,  indeed,  with 
little  more  than  Plain-Chaunt,  treated  in  Unison, 
and  very  simple  Faux-Bourdon,  it  is  sung  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  S.  Sulpice,  and  other 
large  French  churches,  with  a  solemnity  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  [W.S.R.] 

VESPRI  SICILIANI.    [See  Vetbeb  Sici- 

LIBNNES,  LES,  p.  3386.] 

VESTALE,  LA.  Lyric  tragedy  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Jouy,  music  by  SpontinL  Produced  at 
the  Grand  Op&a,  Paris,  Dec  16,  1807.  [G.] 

VESTRIS,  Lccia  Elizabeth,1  or  Euu 
Loot,*  born  either  Jan.  3  or  March  2,  1797,  in 
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London,  daughter  of  Gaetano  Rartolorxi,  artist, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Francesco  Bartoloari, 
the  celebrated  engraver.  On  Jan.  a  8,  1813, 
she  married  Armand  Vestris,  dancer  and  ballet- 
master  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  grand- 
eon  of  the  celebrated  Vestris.  [See  Ballkt, 
i.  p.  133.3  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
benefit  at  that  theatre  (July  20,  1815)  that 
his  wife,  having  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Corri.  made  her  first  appearance  in  public  as 
Proserpine  in  Winter's  '  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina.' 
Her  success  that  season  was  great,  in  spite  of  her 
then  limited  ideas  of  acting  and  want  of  vocal 
cultivation.  She  re-appeared  in  1816  in  Win- 
ter's 'Proserpina'  and  'Zaire,'  Martini's  'Co«a 
Rnra,*  and  Mozart's  'Coal  fan  Tutte'  and 
'Noaxe'  (Susanna),  but  with  less  success,  her 
faults  becoming  more  manifest  with  familiarity. 
In  the  winter  she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
Paris,  and  at  various  theatres  there,  including 
the  Francais,  where  she  played  Camille  in  '  Les 
Horaces,'  with  Talma  as  Horace.  About  this 
time  Vcstris  deserted  her.  (He  died  in  1825.) 
On  Feb.  19,  1820,  she  made  her  dtbut  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Lilla  in  'The  Siege  of  Belgrade'; 
made  an  immediate  success  in  that  and  in 
Adela  ('The  Haunted  Tower'),  Artaxerxes. 
Machenth,  and  'Giovanni  in  London,'  and 
remained  for  many  years  a  favourite  at  the 
patent  theatres,  not  only  in  opera,  but  in 
musical  farces  and  comedies.  In  certain  of  these 
nhe  introduced  well-known  songs — '  Cherry  ripe,' 
'I've  been  'roaming,'  'Meet  me  by  moonlight 
alone,'  and  others,  which  gained  their  popularity 
at  the  outset  through  her  very  popular  ballad 
singing.  On  April  12,  1826,  she  played  Fatima 
on  the  production  of  'Oberon.'  With  her  sub- 
sequent career  as  manager  of  the  Olympic, 
Covent  Garden,  and  Lyceum,  we  cannot  deal, 
save  to  mention  that  during  her  tenancy  of  Covent 
Garden,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Mathews  the 
younger  (whom  she  married  July  18, 1838),  opera 
was  occasionally  performed,  via.  'Artaxerxes,' 
'Com  us,'  etc.,  English  versions  of 'Norma,'  'Elena 
di  Feltre'  (Mercadante),  and  '  Figaro,'  with  Miss 
Kemble,  Miss  Rain  forth,  etc.,  and  with  Bene- 
dict as  conductor.  In  Figaro  she  played  Cheru- 
bino,  but  resigned  'Voi  che  aapele'  to  Miss 
Kemble.    She  died  at  Fulham  Aug.  8,  1856. 

'As  a  girl  she  was  extremely  bewitching,  if 
not  faultlessly  beautiful— endowed  with  one  of 
the  most  musical,  easy,  rich  contralto  voices  ever 
bestowed  on  singers,  and  retaining  its  charm  to 
the  last — full  of  taste  and  fancy  for  all  that  was 
luxurious,  but  either  not  willing,  or  not  able  to 
learn,  beyond  a  certain  depth.'  (Athenaeum, 
Aug.  17,  1856.)  At  the  Italian  Opera,  says 
Chorley  (Musical  Recollections),  'if  she  had 
p<jsses»ed  musical  patience  and  energy,  she 
might  have  queened  it,  because  she  possessed 
(half  Italian  by  birth)  one  of  the  most 
luscious  of  low  voices,  great  personal  beauty, 
an  almost  faultless  figure,  which  she  adorned 
with  consummate  art.  and  no  common  stage 
address.     But  a  less  arduous  career  pleased 
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her  better ;  so  she  could  not — or  perhaps  would 
not — remain  on  the  Italian  stage.'  [A.C] 

VEUVE  DU  MALABAR,  LA.  A  French 
novel,  by  Leraifcre.  from  which  Spohr  took  the 
plot  of  his  *  Jessonda.' 1  It  has  been  burlesqued 
in  '  Le  Veuf  du  Malabar'  by  Siraudin  and  Bus- 
set,  music  by  Doche  (Opera  Comique,  May  27, 
1846)  ;  and  under  its  own  title  by  Dclacour  and 
Cremieux,  music  by  Herve"  (Varietes,  April  26. 
•873).  [G.] 

VIADANA,  Lcpovico,  was  born  at  Lodi 
about  1565.    Of  his  education  we  know  nothing 
save  that  he  adopted  the  monastic  profession. 
In  or  before  1 597  he  was  in  Rome,  to  which  city 
his  musical  style  is  properly  affiliated.    He  was 
chapelmaster  in  the  cathedral  of  Fano  in  Urbino, 
and  at  Concordia  in  the  states  of  Venice ;  but 
the  order  of  his  preferments  is  doubtful.  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  he  occupied  the  same  office 
ultimately  at  Mantua,  where  he  is  known  to 
have  been  living  as  late  as  1644.    He  composed 
and  published  a  number  of  volumes  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  psalms,  canticles,  and  masses:  but 
the  work  upon  which  his  historical  significance 
rests  is  a  collection  of  'Cento  concerti  ecclesi- 
astici  a  1,  a  2,  a  3,  e  a  4,  voci,  con  il  basso 
continuo  per  sonar  nell"  organo.  Nova  invenzione 
comoda  per  ogni  sorte  di  cantori  e  per  gli  orga- 
nisti,'  Venice  1603  (or,  in  some  copies,  1602)  in 
five  volumes.    In  consequence  of  this  publica- 
tion Viadana  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  (unfigured)  basso  continuo  to 
accompany  the  voice  on  an  instrument — a  judg- 
ment expressed,  but,  as  'Ambros  thinks,  un- 
fairly, in  the  remark  of  a  contemporary,  Prseto- 
rius.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  ba*so  continuo  had 
been  employed  in  the  accompaniment  of  recita- 
tive sume  years  earlier  by  Caccini  and  Peri  and 
others  before  them.    Viadana  however  was  the 
first  thus  to  accompany  solemn  church-oomposi- 
tions,  and  therefore  the  first  to  use  the  organ  for 
the  purpose.  He  is  aUo  the  inventor  of  the  name 
basso  continuo.     Nor  had  any  one  previously 
thought  of  writing  pieces  for  a  solo  voice,  or  for 
two  or  three  voices,  expressly  with  the  object  of 
their  being  accompanied  by  a  thorough-bass.* 
The  way  thus  o|vened  by  Viadana  enabled  him  to 
employ  a  freer  and  lighter  style  than  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  Roman  school.    Building  up  his 
compositions  (in  his  '  Cento  concerti  *)  from  the 
bass  instead  of  from  a  cantus  firinu*,  he  succeeded 
in  creating  real  self-contained  melodies ;  and  if 
he  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  notion  of  basso  contiuuo,  he  at  least  was 
led  by  it  to  a  not  far-off  view  of  the  modern 
principle  of  melodic,  as  opposed  to  contrapuntal, 
composition.  [R.L.P.] 

VIAGGIO  A  REIMS,  IL,  omia  l'albbboo 
del  otolio  d'ora.  Opera  in  one  act;  words  by 
Balocchi.  music  by  Rossini.  Produced,  with  a 
wonderful  cast,  at  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris, 
June  19,  1825,  as  part  of  the  festivities  at  the 

1  Sm  bU  'Selb«tbtoiraphl«.'  11.  Ut. 
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coronation  of  Charles  X.  The  music  was  after- 
wards adapted  to  the  new  libretto  of '  Le  Couite 
Ory,'  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Aug. 
30, 1838.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  383  ;  iii.  171  a.]  [G.] 

VIARD-LOUIS,  Jenht.    [See  p.  343.] 

VI ARDOT-G  ARCIA,  Michelle  Ferdi- 
nands Pauline,  a  great  lyric  actress  and  singer, 
younger  sister  of  Maria  Malibran,  is  the  daughter 
of  th«;  famous  Spanish  tenor  and  teacher,  Manuel 
del  Popolo  Garcia,  and  of  his  wife,  Joaquina 
Sitchez,  an  accomplished  actress.  She  was  bom 
in  Paris  July  18,  1821,  and  received  her  names 
from  her  sponsors,  Fer-linand  Paer,  the  composer, 
and  the  Princess  Pauline  Galitzin.  Genius  was 
Pauline  Garcia's  birthright,  and  she  grew  up 
from  her  cradle  in  au  atmosphere  of  art,  and 
among  stirring  scenes  of  adventure.  She  was 
only  three  years  old  when  her  father  took  his 
family  to  England,  where  his  daughter  Maria, 
thirteen  years  older  than  Pauline,  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  His  children  were 
with  him  during  the  journeys  and  adventures 
already  described,  and  Pauline  has  never  for- 
gotten her  father  being  made  to  sing  by  the 
brigands.    [See  Garcia,  vol.  i.  p.  581.] 

The  child  showed  extraordinary  intelligence, 
with  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning  and 
retaining  everything.  At  that  time  it  would 
havo  been  hard  to  determine  where  her  special 
genius  lay.  Hera  was  that  innate  force  which 
can  be  applied  at  will  in  any  direction.  She 
learned  languages  as  if  in  play.  Her  facility  for 
painting,  especially  portrait-painting,  was  equally 
great.  Her  earliest  pianoforte  lessons  were  given 
her  by  Marcos  Vega,  at  New  York,  when  she 
was  not  four  years  old.  At  eight,  after  her 
return  from  Mexico,  she  played  the  accompani- 
ments for  her  father  at  his  singing  lessons,  '  and 
I  think,'  she  wrote  afterwards,  'I  profited  by 
the  lessons  even  more  than  the  pupils  did.'  She 
thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Garcia's  method, 
sdthough  she  never  was  his  pupil  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  assures  us  that  her  mother  was  her 
'only  singing-master.'  Her  father  worked  her 
hard,  however,  as  he  did  every'  one.  In  his 
drawing-room  operettas,  composed  for  his  pupils, 
there  were  parts  for  her,  'containing,'  she  says, 
'  things  more  difficult  than  any  I  have  sung  since. 
J  still  preserve  them  as  precious  treasures.' 

The  piano  she  studied  for  many  years  with  Mey- 
senberg,  and  afterwards  with  Liszt ;  counterpoint 
and  composition  with  Reicha.  Her  industry 
was  ceaseless.  After  the  death  of  her  Cither  and 
sister  she  lived  with  her  mother  at  Brussels, 
where,  in  1837,  she  made  her  first  appearance  as 
a  singer,  under  the  auspices  of  De  Beriot.  She 
afterwards  sang  for  him  on  a  concert  tour,  and 
in  1838  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  in 
Paris,  at  a  concert,  where  her  powers  of  execution 
were  brilliantly  displayed  in  a  'Cadence  du 
Diable '  framed  on  the  '  Trillo  del  Diavolo '  of 
Tartini.  On  May  9,  1839,  she  appeared  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  as  Desdemona  in  'Otello,' 
and  with  genuine  success,  which  increased  at 
each  performance.    A  certain  resemblance  to 


her  sister  Malibran  in  voice  and  style  won  the 
favour  of  her  audience,  while  critics  were  not 
wanting  who  discerned  in  her.  even  at  that  early 
age,  an  originality  and  an  intellectual  force  all 
her  own.  Her  powers  of  execution  were  astonish- 
ing, and  with  the  general  public  she  was  even 
more  successful,  at  that  time,  in  the  conceit- 
room  than  on  the  stage.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she  was  engaged  for  the  Theatre  Ly- 
riqtie  by  the  impresario  M.  Louis  Viardot,  a 
distinguished  writer  and  critic,  founder  of  the 
'  Revue  Indlpendante.'  Here,  chiefly  in  the 
operas  of  Rossini,  she  shared  in  the  triumphs  of 
Grisi,  Persian!,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blache.  With  these  great  artUts  she  held  her 
own,  and  though  in  many  ways  lets  gifted  by 
nature  than  they,  her  talent  seemed  enhanced 
rather  than  dimmed  by  juxtaposition  with  theirs. 
Her  face  lacked  regularity  of  feature ;  her  voice, 
a  mezzo-soprano,  but  so  extended  by  art  as  to 
compass  more  than  three  octaves,  from  the  b&s* 
C  to  F  in  alt,  was  neither  equal  nor  always 
beautiful  in  tone.  It  bad  probably  been  over- 
worked in  youth :  although  expressive  it  was 
thin  and  sometimes  even  harsh,  but  she  could 
turn  her  very  deficiencies  to  account.  Her  first 
admirers  wejro  among  the  intellectual  and  the 
cultivated.  The  public  took  longer  to  become 
accustomed  to  her  peculiarities,  but  always 
ended  by  giving  in  its  allegiance.  For  men  and 
women  of  letters,  artists,  etc.,  she  had  a  strong 
fascination.  Her  picturesque  weirdncss  and 
statuesque  grace,  her  inventive  power  and  con- 
summate mastery  over  all  the  resources  of  her 
art,  nay,  her  very  voice  and  face,  irregular,  but 
full  of  contrast  and  expression— all  these  appealed  ' 
to  the  imagination,  and  formed  an  crumble  irre- 
sistible in  its  piquancy  and  originality.  'The 
pale,  still, — one  might  at  the  first  glance  say 
lustreless  countenance, — the  suave  and  uncon- 
strained movements,  the  astonishing  freedom 
from  every  sort  of  affectation, — how  transfigured 
and  illumined  all  this  appears  when  she  is  car- 
ried away  by  her  genius  on  the  current  of  song !' 
writes  George  Sand  ;  and  Liszt,  *  In  all  that 
concerns  method  and  execution,  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  name  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Malibran's  sister. 
In  her,  virtuoniy  serves  only  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  idea,  the  thought,  the  character  of 
a  work  or  a  r6ie* 

In  1840  she  married  M.  Viardot,  who  resigned 
the  Opera  management,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  England. 
At  Berlin,  after  her  performance  of  Uahel,  in 
•La  Juive,'  one  of  her  greatest  parts,  she  was 
serenaded  by  the  whole  orchestra.  Here  too 
she  astounded  both  connoisseurs  and  public  by 
volunteering  at  a  moment's  notice  to  sing  the 
part  of  Isabelle  in  '  Robert  le  Diable'  for  Fraulein 
Tuczek,  in  addition  to  her  own  part  of  Alice— a 
bold  attempt,  vindicated  by  its  brilliant  success. 

She  returned  to  Paris  in  1849  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Meyerbeer's  'Prophete.'  She  had 
been  specially  chosen  by  the  composer  for  Fides, 
and  to  her  help  and  suggestions  he  was  more 
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indebted  than  is  generally  known.  She  was 
indeed,  as  Moscheles  wrote, '  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  opera,  which  owed  to  her  at  least  half  of  its 
great  success.'  She  played  Fides  more  than  200 
times  in  all  the  chief  opera-houses  in  Europe, 
and  has  so  identified  herself  with  the  part  that 
her  successors  can  do  no  more  than  copy  her. 

From  1848  to  1858  she  appeared  every  year 
in  London.  In  1859  M.  Carvalho,  director  of 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  revived  the  *  Orphee  1  of 
Gluck,  which  had  not  been  heard  for  thirty 
years.  The  part  of  Orphee,  restored  (by  Berlioz) 
from  a  high  tenor  to  the  contralto  for  which  it 
was  written,  was  taken  by  Mme.  Viardot,  who 
achieved  in  it  a  triumph  perhaps  unique.1  This 
revival  was  followed  in  1861  by  that  of  Gluck's 
•  Alceste '  at  the  Opera.  The  music  of  this— a* 
Berlioz  calls  it — 'wellnigh  inaccessible  part/  wan 
less  suited  than  that  of  Orphee  to  Mme.  Viardot's 
voice,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  her 
achievements,  and  a  worthy  crown  to  a  repertoire 
which  had  included  Desdemona,  Cenerentola, 
Ilosina,  Norma,  Arsace,  Camilla  ('  Orazi '), 
Amina,  Romeo,  Lucia,  Maria  di  Rohan,  Ni* 
nette,  Leonora  (*  Favorita "),  Azucena,  Donna 
Anna,  Zerlina,  Rahel,  Iphigenie  (Gluck),  Alice, 
Isabelle,  Valentino,  Fides,  and  Orphee. 

In  1863  Mme.  Viardot  fixed  her  abode  at 
Baden,  and  has  sung  no  more  at  the  Opera, 
though  she  has  appeared  at  concerts,  and  was 
heard  in  London  as  lately  aa  1870.  She  has 
composed  a  great  deal,  and  several  operettas, 
the  books  of  which  were  written  for  her  by 
Turgeuief,  were  represented  in  her  little  private 
theatre  by  her  pupils  and  her  children.  One 
of  these,  translated  into  German  by  Richard 
Pohl,  as  'Der  letzte  Zauberer,'  wns  performed  in 
public  at  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  and  Riga.  In 
1 87 1  she  was  obliged,  as  the  wife  of  a  French- 
man, to  leave  Germany,  and  since  then  has  lived 
in  Paris.  She  has  devoted  much  time  to  teach- 
ing, and  for  Borne  years  was  professor  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Among  her  pupils  may 
be  named  Miles.  Deairee  Artot,  Orgeni,  Mari- 
anne Brandt,  and  Antoinette  Sterling.  Mme. 
Viardot  has  published  several  collections  of  ori- 
ginal songs,  and  vocal  transcriptions  of  some  of 
Chopin's  Mazurkas,  made  famous  by  her  own 
singing  of  them  and  by  that  of  Jenny  Lind.  Her 
three  daughters  are  all  clever  musicians.  Her 
win,  Paul  Viardot,  a  pupil  of  Leonard,  born  at 
Courtavcnt,  July  ao,  1857,  has  appeared  with 
success  in  London  and  elsewhere  aa  a  violinist. 
Mme. Viardot  is  still  the  centre  of  a  distinguished 
circle  of  friends,  by  whom  she  is  as  much 
beloved  for  her  virtues  as  admired  for  her  genius 
and  her  accomplishments.  Not  one  of  her  least 
distinctions  is  that  to  her  Schumann  dedicated 
his  beautiful  Liederkreis,  op.  24. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of  a  great 
artist  without  an  allusion  to  her  well-known 
collection  of  autographs,  which  among  other 
treasures  contains  the  original  score  of  'Don 

>  The  reader  It  referred  to  CttorU^i  -  Thirty  Tea™*  Recollections 
of  the  Opm '  and  to  Heritor*! 1 A  (rare**  ehanU.'  fur  detailed  deierlp- 
Uotu  of  her  wonderful  perfornaoce.  which  wai  repealed  oter  • 


I  GiovAnni,'  a  cantata.  •  SchroUcke  dich,'  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  Mendelssohn's  42nd  I'salm,  a  scherzo  by 
Beethoven,  etc.  [F.A.M.] 
VIBRATO,  an  Italian  term  (past  participle 
of,  or  verb  adjective  derived  from,  vibrare,  to 
vibrate),  denoting  an  effect,  something  akin  to 
Tremolo  (which  see),  yet  differing  essentially 
from  it,  used  in  musical  performance.  In  vocal 
music  its  mechanism  is  an  alternate  partial  ex- 
tinction and  re-inforcement  of  a  note,  producing 
almost  its  apparent  re  iteration.  In  music  for 
bowed  instruments  it  is  identical  with  the  vocal 
'  tremolo,'  consisting  of  a  rapid  change  of  pitch 
brought  about  by  a  quick  oscillation  of  the  hand 
while  the  finger  is  stopping  a  note,  and  produc- 
ing a  trembling  sound  or  thrill.  It  is  strange 
that  vibrato  on  the  bowed  instrument  is  the 
tremolo  on  the  voice,  while  the  tremolo  in  in- 
strumental music  (the  rapid  reiteration  of  the 
same  note  by  up  and  down  bow)  more  nearly 
resembles  the  vocal  vibrato.  It  is  sometimes 
heard  on  the  flute  and  cornet.  When  the  vibrato 
is  really  an  emotional  thrill  it  can  be  highly 
effective,  as  also  the  tremolo  in  extreme  cases, 
but  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  degenerates 
into  a  mannerism,  its  effect  is  either  painful, 
ridiculous,  or  nauseous,  entirely  opposed  to  good 
taste  and  common  sense,  and  to  be  severely  re- 
prehended in  all  students  whether  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  music.  Hard  and  fast  linos  in 
matters  of  expression  in  art  are  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible,  to  draw.  Cultivation  of  taste, 
observance  of  good  models,  and  especially  the 
true  and  unbiassed  analysis  of  the  human  feel- 
ings, must  be  the  guides  as  to  how  far  these  two 
means  of  expression  are  to  be  used.  [H.CD.] 
VICARS  CHORAL.  «  The  assistants  or  de- 
puties of  the  Canons  or  Prebendaries  of  (English) 
collegiate  churches,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  those 
performed  in  the  choir  or  chancel, as  distinguished 
from  those  belonging  to  the  altar  and  pulpit.' 
(Hook.)  The  Vicars  Choral  answer  to  the  *a*o- 
vUoi  i/xxXral  of  the  early  church.  Originally 
each  member  of  the  capitular  body  bad  a  vicar 
choral  or  minor  canon  attached  to  his  dig- 
nity, whose  appointment  only  lasted  during  his 
own  life  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  numbers  of 
these  inferior  ecclesiastical  corporations  became 
diminished.  The  difference  between  Minor 
Canons  and  Vicars  Choral  appears  to  be  that 
whereas  for  the  former,  only  clergy  are  eligible, 
the  latter  post  can  be  held  by  cither  laymen  or 
clerics.  The  former  term  is  generally  found  in 
cathedrals  of  the  now  foundation,  where  the 
lay  members  are  termed  •  lay  clerks,'  the  name 
'  vicars  choral '  being  chiefly  confined  to  cathe- 
drals of  the  old  foundation.  St.  Patrick's 
(Dublin)  and  Hereford  have  both  Minor  Canons 
and  Vicars  Choral;  in  the  former  the  two  bodies 
form  distinct  corporations,  in  the  latter  they  are 
united.  In  all  cathedrals  of  the  old  founda- 
tion in  England,  in  St.  David's,  and  in  twelve 
Irish  cathedrals  the  Vicars  Choral  form  a  dis- 
tinct corporation,  the  members  of  which  vary  in 
number  from  twelve  to  three:  these  corporations 
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are  diatinct  from  the  chapter  as  regards  property, 
but  in  subjection  to  it  as  to  the  performance  of 
the  services.  Formerly  the  members  of  these 
ecclesiastical  colleges  lived  in  common  in  colle- 
giate buildings,  some  of  which  (as  at  Hereford, 
Wells,  and  York)  still  exist.  The  42nd  Canon 
orders  that  the  Vicars  Choral  shall  'be  urged  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  every  one 
of  them  to  have  the  New  Testament,  not  only 
in  English,  but  also  in  Latin.'  Tlie  name  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Anglican  church ;  in  Catho- 
lic cathedrals  the  corresponding  duties  to  those 
of  the  Vicars  Choral  are  performed  by  various 
functionaries.  (Jebb  on  Choral  Service ;  Hook's 
Church  Dictionary,  etc.)  [W.BJB.] 

VICENTINO.  Nicola,  was  born  at  Vicenza 
in  15 1 1  or  151a.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  title 
he  gives  himself  in  his  first  publication,  as  '  unico 
discepolo  '  to  Adrian  Willaert,*  he  had  his  mu- 
sical education  at  Venice ;  but  as  the  '  unico ' 
is  plainly  false,  we  may  perhaps  question  the 
•discepolo.*  He  became  ordained,  entered  the 
service  of  Ipolito  of  Este,  cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he  lived, 
it  seems,  for  many  years.  In  1 546  he  published 
a  volume  of  madrigals,  with  explanatory  direc- 
tions, written  with  the  design  of  restoring  the 
old  scales  of  the  Greeks.  He  then  invented  a 
peculiar  instrument,  the  '  iirchicembalo,'  with 
several  keyboards,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  sys- 
tem, and  employed  a  private  choir  to  practise  it. 
He  published  also  a  theoretical  work  entitled 
'L'antica  Musica  ridotta  alia  moderna  prattica' 
(Rome  1555).  His  efforts  were  however  rewarded 
with  scant  success,  and  he  experienced  much  op- 
position. One  contest  into  which  he  was  led  in 
defence  of  his  theory,  and  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated—that, namely,  with  Lusitano— is  famous. 
The  cardinal,  his  patron,  is  said  to  have  looked 
on  Vicentino's  discomfiture  as  a  personal  af- 
front; he  took  him  back  to  Ferrara,  and  appointed 
him  chapel-master  in  his  court.  This  post  he 
appears  to  have  held  until  his  death.  If  we 
may  judge  by  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour, 
which  describes  him  as  '  perfectae  musicae  divi- 
sionisque  inventor,'  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fame ;  but  there  is  a  story  that 
the  medal  was  his  own  device.  His  real  eminence 
was  that  of  a  performer  on  the  clavichord,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  the  criticism  of  J.  B. 
Doni  and  Apostolo  Zeno,  who  ridiculed  him  for 
pretending  to  be  anything  more  than  a  per- 
former. At  best  his  theories  belong  only  to  a 
passing  phase  in  the  history  of  music.'  [R.L.P.] 

VICTORINE.  An  opera  in  3  acts;  words 
translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Falconer,  the 
music  by  Alfred  Mellon.  Produced  at  the  Eng- 
lish Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  19,  1859.  [^0 

*  The  placo  hu  been  Incorrectly  siren  u  Rome,  and  Ux  date  u 
MIS .  but  Um  latter  U  Died  to  a  fear  or  two  earlier  br  the  notice  In 
hit '  Antic*.  Muetca,'  1  *A.  (bat  he  «a«  then  In  hla  44th  year. 

»  Cam  baa  lingular  j  Itnertod  the  re'atlon.  maklnf  Vlcenltno 
Willaert  i  m*Mtr.  Siorie  ddla  Mu»k-a  eacra  Delia  fU  Ceppelle 
AucaJedl  nn  Marco  In  Veneile.  I  W,  138;  Venice.  1*84. 

>  A  raanoacrlpt  notice  (umlUied  In  MM  br  Abbate  Todeachtnl 
et  Vleeos  lo  the  Ge*elUchert  der  Jtiulktreunde  In  Vienna,  and  now 
weaerred  In  the  library  ol  ibat  aoclety.  adda  boUUbs  lo  our  know- 
tedfe  of  Vlceotloo  •  biography. 


VIDAL,  a  name  borne  in  the  past  and  present 
by  several  French  musicians  and  writers  on  mu- 
sic. The  earliest,  B.  Vidal,  whose  initial  only  is 
known,  died  in  Paris  in  1 800.  He  was  a  talented 
guitar-player  and  teacher  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  1 8th  century,  and  published  sonatas,  short 
pieces,  and  a  method  for  his  instrument. 

J  ban  Joseph,  horn  at  Soreze,  1789,  a  clever 
violinist  formed  in  Kreutzer's  school,  took  the 
second  Grand  Prix  for  composition  in  1809, 
was  for  ao  years  in  Baillot's  quartet-party,  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Italien  from 
1839  to  183a,  played  first  violin  in  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's band,  aud  was  a  valued  teacher.  He  died 
in  Paris,  June  4,  1867. 

Louis  Antoinb,  born  at  Rouen  July  10, 1820, 
an  amateur  cello-player,  a  friend  of  Vuillaumc, 
the  musical  instrument  maker,  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  has  lately  made  some  mark  as 
a  writer  on  music  by  his  beautiful  work  on 
bowed  instruments,  '  Les  Instruments  a  archet,' 
in  three  4 to.  volumes,  with  etchings  by  Hille- 
macher.  Vol.  i.(  1 876)  treats  of  musical  instrument 
making  and  makers;  vol.  ii.  (1877)  of  players, 
especially  the  virtuosi  of  the  bow;  and  vol.  iii. 
(1878)  of  music  printing,  with  biographies  of 
chamber-musicians,  and  a  catalogue  of  works 
for  instruments  played  with  the  bow.  M.  Vidal 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years  occupied  with 
preparations  for  a  similar  hibtory  of  pianoforte- 
making. 

Francois,  Provencal  poet,  born  at  Aix,  J uly 
14,  1833,1s  the  author  of  '  Lou  Tambourin,'  an 
interesting  work  on  the  Tambourine  of  Provence, 
and  the  Galoubet,  or  pipe.  It  is  in  the  Provencal 
dialect,  with  a  French  translation. 

Paul  Antonin,  born  at  Toulouse,  June  16, 
1863,  passed  brilliantly  through  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  successively  the  first  Har- 
mony prize  in  1879,  the  first  prize  for  Fugue  in 
1881,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  iu  1883.  A 
talented  pianist,  An  excellent  reader  and  accom- 
panyist,  Paul  Vidal's  technical  knowledge  seems 
already  complete,  and  his  cantata  '  Le  Gladia- 
teur '  is  instrumented  in  masterly  style.  We  hope 
great  things  from  this  young  composer.  [G.C.] 

VIELLE,  originally  the  name  of  the  large 
primitive  violin  used  by  the  French  Troubadours 
in  the  13th  century.  [See  Violin,  p.  3746.]  It 
was  next  applied  to  the  Hurdy-gurdy,  an  instru- 
ment which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  Trou- 
badour's fiddle,  being  in  fact  in  its  original  form 
simply  the  latter  instrument  adapted  for  playing 
with  a  wheel  and  handle,  the  intonation  being 
regulated  by  a  clavier  on  the  fingerboard.  Early 
in  the  last  century  the  modern  vielle  or  hurdy- 
gurdy  was  cultivated  as  a  musical  instrument 
of  high  class,  ranking  nearly  with  the  lute  and 
bass  viol,  and  many  of  the  French  Vielles  of 
that  period  are  beautiful  artistic  productions. 
The  instrument  is  not  altogether  extinct  in  our 
own  time  ;  the  writer  remembers  a  performer 
who  visited  Vichy  in  1 870,  describing  himself  as 
4  Vielliste  de  sa  Majeste*  l'Empereur,'  who  exe- 
cuted some  difficult  music,  chiefly  operatic  airs 
and  fantasias,  on  his  singular  instrument,  with 
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considerable  effect.  The  staccato  with  the  wheel 
is  surprisingly  brilliant ;  the  defeat  of  the  instru- 
ment for  the  listener  is  its  monotony  of  force  and 
intonation,  and  for  the  player  the  extreme  fatigue 
which  the  rotary  motion  induces  in  the  muscles 
of  the  right  arm.  Even  in  England  a  clever 
performer  may  sometimes  (though  rarely)  be 
heard  about  the  streets.  [E.J. P.] 

VIERLINO,  Georo.  One  of  those  solid, 
cultivated  musicians,  who  are  characteristic  of 
Germany.  He  was  bom  Sept.  15,  1820,  at 
Prankenthal  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  where 
his  father  was  schoolmaster  and  organist.  His 
education  was  thoroughly  well  grounded  with  a 
view  to  a  scientific  career,  and  it  was  not  till  1 835, 
at  the  Gymnasium  at  Frankfort,  that  his  musical 
tendencies  asserted  themselves.  Without  neg- 
lecting his  general  studies  he  worked  hard  at 
the  piano,  and  afterwards  nt  the  organ  under 
J.  C.  H.  Rinck  of  Darmstadt  for  two  years.  1 843 
to  1846  were  passed  in  systematic  study  under 
A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin,  and  in  1847  he  became 
organist  of  the  Oberkirch  at  Frankfurt  on  the- 
Oder,  conducted  the  Singakademie  there,  and 
was  musically  active  in  other  ways.  After 
passing  a  short  time  at  Mayence  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  Berlin,  and  founded 
the  Bach  Vercin,  which  did  much  to  advance  the 
study  of  the  great  master.  For  some  time  past 
Vierling  has  withdrawn  from  active  life,  and  his 
Bach  Society  is  now  conducted  by  Bargiel. 

His  works  are  nil  in  the  classical  style,  and 
embrace  every  department : — a  Symphony,  op. 
33;  Overtures  to  'The  Tempest,'  '  Maria  Stuart.* 
'  Im  Frilhling,'  '  Hermannschlacht,'  and  1  Die 
Hexe ' ;  a  PF.  trio.  op.  5 1  ;  •  Hero  and  Leander ' 
and  '  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,*  for  Chorus  and 
Orchestra;  in  addition  to  Solo  and  Part-songs, 
Pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  His  last  work  is  a  Roman 
Pilgrims-song  of  the  7th  century,  '0  Roma 
Nobilis,'  for  6-part  chorus  a  capellu  (op.  63).  [G.] 

VIEUXTEMPS,  Henri,  a  celebrated  violin- 
player  of  our  own  day.  born  at  Verviers,  Bel- 
gium, Feb.  17,  1820.1  His  father  was  connected 
with  music,  and  thus  the  child  grew  up  in  a 
favourable  atmosphere.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  Herr  Genin  he  had  instruction  from  Lecloux, 
a  competent  local  musician,  ami  by  the  time  he 
was  six  played  Rode's  5th  Conoerto  in  public  in 
the  orchestra.  In  the  winter  of  1827  he  and  his 
father  made  a  tour  with  Lecloux,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  boy  was  heard  by  De  Beriot,  who 
at  once  adopted  him  as  his  pupil,  devoted  him- 
self to  his  thorough  musical  education,  and  in 
1828  took  him  to  Paris  and  produced  him  in 
public.  On  De  Beriot's  departure  to  Italy  in 
1831,  the  boy  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  studying  and  practising 
hard,  but  without  any  guidance  but  his  own.  In 
1833  his  father  took  him  on  a  lengthened  tour 
through  Germany — the  first  of  an  enormous 
series — in  the  course  of  which  he  met  Guhr, 

'  Th»  materliU  lor  this  «K««ch  are  wpplled  bj  Vteattrwpt'  auto- 

U  piiMtorteH  In  th«  Qwid,  »w.«W.  and  tran«latr1  In  the 
WorM.  Ju»«  ».  Wl.  and  Mlowlnt  ikm..  ny  P 


Spohr,  Molique,  and  other  musicians,  and  heard 
much  music,  amongst  the  rest  '  Fidelio.'  The 
journey  extended  as  far  as  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  he  excited  surprise,  not  only  for  bis 
fulness  of  tone,  purity  of  intonation,  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  but  also  for  the  ready  way  in 
which  be  played  off  a  MS.  piece  of  Mayseder's 
at  sight  (A.  M.  Z.  1834,  p.  160).  He  remained 
in  Vienna  during  the  winter,  and  while  them 
took  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  Sechter. 
There  too  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  May- 
seder,  Czemv,  and  others.  He  also  played  Bee- 
thoven's Violin  Concerto  (at  that  time  a  novelty) 
at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  The  party 
then  returned  northwards  by  Prague,  Dresden. 
Lei  pate  (where  Schumann  welcomed  him  in  a 
genial  article  in  bis  '  Neue  Zeitschrift '),  Ber- 
lin, and  Hamburg.  In  the  spring  of  1834  be 
was  in  London  at  the  same  time  with  De  Beriot, 
and  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  2.'  Here  too  he  met  Paganini. 
The  winter  of  1S35  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he 
made  a  long  stay,  studying  composition  under 
Reicha.  After  this  he  began  to  write.  In  1837 
he  and  his  father  made  a  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
and  in  183S  they  took  a  journey  to  Russia,  by 
Warsaw,  travelling  for  part  of  the  way  with 
HenselL  The  success  was  so  great  as  to  induce 
another  visit  in  the  following  year,  when  he  made 
the  journey  by  Riga,  this  time  with  Servais.  On 
the  road  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Wagner.  But  a  little  later,  at  Narva,  he  was 
taken  with  a  serious  illness  which  delayed  his 
arrival  for  some  months,  and  lost  him  the  winter 
season  of  1838.  The  summer  was  spent  in  the 
country,  mostly  in  composition — Concerto  in  E. 
Fantaisie  Caprice,  etc. — both  which  he  produced 
in  the  following  winter  amid  the  most  prodigious 
enthusiasm  ;  which  was  repeated  in  his  native 
country  when  he  returned,  especially  at  the 
Rubens  Fetes  in  Antwerp  (Aug.  1840),  where 
be  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  in  Paris,  where  he  played  the  Concerto  at 
the  concert  of  the  Conservatoire.  Jan.  12,  1841. 
He  then  made  a  second  visit  to  London,  and 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  ol*  April 
19,  and  at  two  others  of  the  same  series — a 
rare  proof  of  the  strong  impression  he  made. 
The  next  few  years  were  taken  up  in  another 
enormous  Continental  tour,  and  in  a  voyage  to 
America  in  1844.  A  large  number  of  compo- 
sitions (ops.  6  to  19)  were  published  after  re- 
gaining Brussels ;  but  the  strain  of  the  incessant 
occupation  of  the  tour  necessitated  a  long  Kur 
at  Stuttgart.  During  this  he  composed  his  A 
major  Concerto  (op.  25),  and  played  it  at  Brus- 
sels in  Jan.  1845.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
married  Miss  J osephine  Eder,  an  eminent  pianist 
of  Vienna.  Shortly  after  this  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  settle  in  St.  Petersburg  as  Solo  Violin 
to  the  Emperor,  and  Professor  in  the  Conser- 
vatorium,  and  in  Sept.  1846  quitted  Western 
Europe  for  Russia.  In  1852,  however,  he  threw 
up  this  strange  contract  and  returned  to  his  old 
and  his  incessant  wanderings.  1853  saw 
•  »weh4.1«-  ath.- 1.  SO*  ;  and  PhUti.  I 
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the  composition  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor  (op. 
31).  1855  was  spent  in  Belgium,  and  at  a  pro- 
perty which  he  hud  acquired  near  Frankfort. 
In  1857  he  again  visited  the  United  States  in 
company  with  Thalberg,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1858  was  once  more  in  Paris  occupied  in  finish- 
ing his  5th  Concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  37^.  The 
next  ten  years  were  occupied  in  constant  tour- 
ing all  over  Central  Europe,  and,  somewhat  later, 
Italy.  Serious  affliction  now  overtook  his  hither- 
to prosperous  course.  First  his  father,  and  then 
— June  29,  1868 — his  beloved  wife,  were  taken 
from  him  by  death.  To  divert  his  mind  from 
the  shock  of  these  losses  he  engaged  in  another 
enormous  tour  over  Europe,  and  that  again 
wan  followed,  in  August  1870,  by  a  third  ex- 
pedition to  the  United  States,  from  which  he 
returned  in  the  spring  of  1871  to  find  Paris  in 
ruins.  This  was  the  last  of  his  huge  tour*.  From 
1871  to  1873,  on  the  invitation  of  M.  Gevaerta, 
who  had  succeeded  Felis  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, he  acted  as  teacher  to  the  violin  class 
there,  and  as  director  of  the  Popular  Concerts ; 
but  this  sphere  of  activity  was  suddenly  ended 
by  a  paralytic  attack  which  disabled  the  whole 
of  his  left  side,  and  by  consequence  made  play- 
ing impossible.  True,  he  was  able  in  time  to 
resume  the  direction  of  his  pupils,  but  his  career 
as  a  player  was  at  an  end.  His  passion  for  travel- 
ling, however,  remained  to  the  last,  and  it  was 
at  Mustapha-lez  Alger,  in  Algiers,  that  he  died 
June  6,  1881,  leaving  a  6th  Concerto,  in  6, 
dedicated  to  Mme.  Normann-Xeruda,  by  whom 
it  was  first  played.  In  1873  Vieuxtetnps  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academic  Royale  of  Bel- 
gium, on  which  occasion  he  read  a  memoir  of 
Etienne  Jean  Soubre. 

Vieuxtemps  was  one  of  the  greatest  violin- 
ists of  modern  time*,  and  with  De  Beriot  heads 
the  modem  French  school.  He  had  all  the 
great  qualities  of  technique  so  characteristic  of 
that  school.  His  intonation  was  perfect,  his  com- 
mand of  the  bow  unsurpassed.  An  astonishing 
stnccato — in  up  and  down  bow—  was  a  speciality 
of  his ;  and  in  addition  he  had  a  tone  of  such 
breadth  and  power  as  is  not  generally  found  with 
French  violinists.  His  style  of  playing  (Vortrag) 
was  characteristically  French.  He  was  fond  of 
strong  dramatic  accents  and  contrasts,  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  his  style  was  better  adapted 
to  his  own  compositions  and  those  of  other 
French  composers  than  to  the  works  of  the 
great  classical  masters.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  said  that  he  gained  some  of  his  greatest 
successes  in  the  Concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  was  by  no  means  unsuccess- 
ful as  a  quartet-player,  even  in  Germany. 

As  a  composer  lor  the  violin  he  has  had  a 
wider  success  than  almost  any  one  since  Spohr; 
and  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  his  works,  though 
written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  are  still  stock- 
pieces  of  the  repertoires  of  all  French  and  not 
a  few  German  violinists,  shows  such  vitality  aa 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  rank  of  composers  of 
merely  ephemeral  productions  of  the  virtuoso 
genre.    It  roust  be  granted  that  their  value  is 


very  unequal.  While  some  of  his  Concertos 
contain  really  fine  ideas  worked  out  with 
great  skill,  he  has  also  published  many  show- 
pieces which  are  not  free  from  vulgarity. 

While  De  Benot,  with  hit  somewhat  flimsy 
workmanship  but  undeniable  charm  of  senti- 
mental melody,  has  often  been  compared  to  Bel- 
lini and  Donizetti,  Vieuxtetnps  might  not  impro- 
perly be  called  the  Meyerbeer  among  composer* 
for  the  violin.  He  appears  to  share  the  good 
and  the  bad  qualities  ot  that  great  opera-writer. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  lack  of  invention,  beauty  of 
melody,  extremely  clever  calculation  of  effect : 
and  on  the  other,  a  somewhat  bombastic  and 
theatrical  pathos,  and  occasional  lapses  into  tri- 
viality. Vieuxtemps  shares  also  with  Meyerbeer 
the  fate  of  being  generally  underrated  in  Ger- 
many and  overrated  in  France,  where  Meyerbeer 
is  not  unfrequently  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  Beethoven,  and  where  Vieuxtemps,  after 
playing  his  E  major  Concerto  m  Paris  for  the 
first  time  is  said  to  have  been  invited  to  write  a 
Grand  Opera— an  offer  which  he  wisely  declined. 

The  best-known  of  his  works  are  the  Concertos, 
no.  1,  in  E  (op.  10)  ;  no.  2.  in  Ff  minor  (op.  19); 
no.  3,  in  A  (op.  25) ;  no.  4,  in  D  minor  (op.  31) ; 
no.  5,  in  A  minor  (op.  37) ;  bo.  6,  in  G  (op.  47) ; 
the  Fantaisie  Caprice,  and  Ballade  et  Polonaise. 
He  also  published  a  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  3  Cadenzas  for  Beethoven's  Violin  Con- 
certo, and  a  large  number  of  concert-pieces, 
many  of  which  are  long  since  obsolete.  [P.D.] 

VIGANO.  Salyatork.  A  famous  dancer,  and 
composer  both  of  the  action  and  the  music  of 
ballets,  who  will  have  a  longer  reputation  than 
is  otherwise  his  due,  owing  to  his  connec- 
tion with  Beethoven.  He  was  born  at  Naples 
March  29,  1 769,  and  died  at  Milan  (the  native 
town  of  bis  father)  Aug.  10,  1821.  He  began 
his  career  at  Rome  in  female  parts,  women  being 
then  forbidden  the  stage  there.  We  next  find 
htm  at  Madrid — where  he  married  Maria  Medina, 
a  famous  dancer — Bordeaux,  London,  and  Venice. 
At  Venice  he  brought  out  an  opera,  '  Raoul,  sire 
de  Crequi,'  both  words  and  music  his  own. 
Thence  he  came  to  Vienna,  where  he  and  his 
wife  made  their  dibut.  May  13,  1793.  He  then 
travolled  in  Germany,  and  returned  to  Vienna 
iu  1799.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Empress,  and  the  result  was  his  ballet  of  The 
Men  of  Prometheus,  '  Gli  Uomini  di  Prometeo,' 
or  '  Die  Geschopfe  dee  Prometheus '  (music  by 
Beethoven),  the  subject  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Haydn's  'Creation' 
(Schopfung),  then  in  its  first  fame.  The  piece 
is  called  an  heroic  allegorical  ballet,  in  two  acts. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  March 
28,  1801,  and  the  two  'creations'  were  danced 
by  Viganb  and  Mile.  Cassentini,  his  wife  being 
then  ptutde.  It  had  a  remarkable  run,  being 
performed  sixteen  times  in  1801,  and  thirteen 
times  in  1802.  Viganb  was  evidently  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  made  a  real  reputation  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  old  artificial  Italian  style  of 
ballet  in  favour  of  a  '  closer  imitation  of  nature.' 
Ten  ballet*  of  his  are  mentioned  in  the  «AMge- 
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meino  murikalische  Zeitung,'  and  no  doubt  these 
are  not  all  that  he  composed.  How  solid  was 
his  success  may  be  judged  from  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal) :  '  Vigan6 
has  been  immensely  prosperous  ;  4000  francs  are 
the  usual  income  of  a  ballet  composer,  but  he 
has  had  44,000  for  the  year  1819  alone.' 

Vigan6  seeins  to  have  given  his  name  to  a 
kind  of  Minuet  in  4-4  time  ;  at  least,  if  we  may 
so  interpret  the  title  of  a  set  of  1 2  Variations  on 
a  Minuet '  a  la  Vigano,'  which  Beethoven  pub- 
lished in  Feb.  1 796. 

The  minuet  was  certainly  danced,  for  the 
names  of  the  dancers  are  given,1  and  is  as  cer- 
tainly in  Common  time  : — 
Allegrtitt,.  '  . 

«/  etc. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Beethoven  has  put  the 
concluding  variation  and  coda  into  triple  time : — 


AlUgro. 

•  ■ 

•  ■  "  - 

-  % 

if 

tie. 

The  new  form  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
root.  Beethoven  wrote  a  Scherzo  in  duple  time 
in  his  Sonata,  op.  31,  no.  3,  and  a  Trio  in  the 
name  in  the  9th  Symphony ;  and  Mendelssohn  a 
Scherzo  in  3-4  in  his  Scotch  Symphony ;  but  a 
Minuet  proper  would  seem  to  be  essentially  in 
triple  time. 

There  is  a  life  of  Vigano—'  Commentarii  della 
vita,'  etc.,  by  Carlo  Kitorni,  8vo.,  Milan,  1838; 
and  much  information  on  him  and  on  the  Ballet 
of  Prometheus  (from  which  the  above  is  chiefly 
compiled)  is  given  by  Thayer  in  his  'Beethoven,' 
vol.  ii.  124-126  aud  380-384.  [G.] 

VILBACK,'  Alphonsb  Charles  Renaud 
DE,  born  Juno  3,  1829,  *t  Montpellier.  He  en- 
tered the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1 842,  and  in 
1844  tuok  100  firat  organ-prize,  and  the  Prix  de 
Rome  at  the  same  time  as  Victor  Masse\  The 
favourite  pupil  of  Hallvy,  and  remarkably  indus- 
trious, he  first  became  known  as  a  composer  of 
pianoforte  pieces,  more  brilliant  than  original, 
but,  like  all  young  prizo-winnerB  on  their  return 
from  Italy,  he  aspired  to  the  Btage.  It  was  not 
however,  till  Sept.  4,  1857,  that  he  produced  his 
first  work,  '  Au  clair  de  la  Lune,'  a  pretty  oper- 

>  The  title  of  the  origin*!  edition  (given  In  the  Wiener  Zettung  of 
Keb.  37. 1TM)  run*  a*  follow*:  -XII  VarlaUonI  per  U  Clavicembalo o 
Piano-Forte  (tor  harpsichord  or  piano)  Sul  Menuetlo  ballato  della 
Sigra.  Venturlul  e  Blgr.  Chechl  Del  Balto  delle  Norn  dteturbate.  del 
Stgr.  Lulgl  ran  Hewthorett  no.  S.  In  Vienna  prsuo  ArtarU  e  Camp.' 
The  Ballet  wa»  composed  by  J.  J.  Halbt.  and  produced  si  the  Court 
Theatre.  May  1*.  1T96. 

>  ThU  U  probably  the  French  spelling  of  the  German  name 
Wl'baeh.  Mend»l*«ohn.  writing  lo  hit  sister  flfov.  U,  1590L  apeak* 
»l  ordering  •  »et  uf  studs  from  ParU  •  -  la  *aet.' 
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etta  in  one  act  ('Bouffes  P.irisien*  *),  followed 
closely  by  his  la*t  '  Don  Almanzor'  (Theatre 
Lyrique,  April  16,  1858).  He  found  his  true 
vocation  as  organist  of  Saint  Eugene  (1855  to 
1871),  where  he  rivalled  Left?bure-\Ve*ly  in  im- 
provisation, and  equalled  him  in  execution. 
Unfortunately  he  became  a  mere  music-pub- 
lisher's hack,  and  amateur  pianists  are  familiar 
with  his  mosaiques,  fanuiuiea,  etc.,  for  two  and 
four  bands,  with  such  titles  as  '  Beautes  de  l'O- 
peVa,'  etc.  This  journey-work  did  not  even  pay, 
and  it  was  in  something  like  poverty  that  he  died 
at  Brussels,  March  19,  1884.  So  brilliant  and 
agreeable  a  talker  deserved  a  better  fate.  He 
became  nearly  blind,  but  to  the  last  retained  his 
charming  manner  and  his  ability  as  a  musician. 
The  library  of  the  Conservatoire  contains  the 
MSS.  of  bis  cantata  ' Lo  Renegat  de  Tangier' 
and  a  '  Mease  Solenuelle '  (Aug.  1847).  He  has 
also  left  printed  scores  of  several  orchestral 
works,  'Pompadour gavotte,'  'Chanson Cypriote,' 
'  Marche  Serbe,'  etc.  [G.C.] 

VILLANELLA  (Ital.,  a  country  girl).  An 
unaccompanied  Part-Song,  of  light  rustic  char- 
acter, sharing,  in  about  equal  proportions,  the 
characteristics  of  the  Canzonet  ta.  and  the  Balletta. 
The  looseness  of  the  style  is  forcibly  described  by 
Morley,  who,  in  Part  III.  of  his  'Introduction 
to  Practicall  Musicke,'  speaks  of  it  thus—'  The 
hut  degree  of  grauity  (if  they  have  any  at  all) 
is  given  to  the  villandle,  or  country  songs,  which 
are  made  only  for  the  ditties  sake  :  for,  so  they 
be  aptly  Bet  to  expresse  the  nature  of  the  ditty, 
the  composer,  (though  he  were  neuer  so  excellent) 
will  not  stick  to  take  many  perfect  cords  of  one 
kind  together,  for,  in  this  kind,  they  think  it  no 
fault  (as  being  a  kind  of  keeping  dteorum)  to 
make  a  clownish  musick  to  a  clownish  matter : 
and  though  many  times  the  ditty  be  fine  enough, 
yet  because  it  carrieth  that  name  VUlanella,  they 
take  tho»e  disallowances  as  being  good  enough 
for  a  plow  and  cart.' 

This  severe  criticism  of  the  old  master  is,  how- 
ever, applicable  only  to  Villanelle  of  the  very 
lowest  order.  The  productions  of  Kapeperger* — 
whose  attempts  in  this  direction  were  very  nu- 
merous—and of  other  Composers  wanting  the 
delicate  touch  necessary  for  the  successful  mani- 
pulation of  a  style  so  light  and  airy,  are  certainly 
not  free  from  reproach.  But  tho  Villanelle  of 
Pomponio  Nenna,StefanoFelis,and  other  Masters 
of  the  Neapolitan  School,4  differ  but  little  from 
the  charming  Canzonetti,  the  Canzone  alia  Napo- 
litana,  nnd  the  Balletti,  for  which  they  are  so 
justly  celebrated,  and  maybe  fairly  classed  among 
the  most  delightful  productions  of  the  lighter 
kind  that  the  earlier  half  of  the  1 7th  century  has 
bequeathe* I  to  us.  Among  the  lighter  Madrigals 
of  Luca  Marenzio — bucIi  as  '  Vezzos'  augelli,' 
quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  190 — there  are  many  which 

•  Joiamst  Himoktooi  Kapsrttott.  a  prolific  composer  and 
•killed  musician,  flourished  et  Venice  and  elsewhere  In  Ita-y  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  ITth  century  .  U  maitloned  with  great  euloglun 
by  Klrcher  (Muturgle) ;  and  left  *  nta  ol  woik<  both  for  voices  aud 
Instruments  behind  him.  of  which  a  list  1*  given  by  FelU. 

*  The  Btadlblbllothek  at  Munich  contain*  a  large  number  of  thee* 
work*,  by  liloiannl  de  AntlquU.  and  fourteen  other  Neapolitan  coat- 
posers;  printed  at  Venice  In  1474.  la  a  very  rare  »i>i».  obLsto. 
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exhibit  almost  all  the  more  prominent  character- 
istic! of  the  Villanella,  in  their  moat  refined  form : 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  Canzone  of  Gio- 
vanni Feretti,  and  the  Balletti  of  Gastoldi— to 
which  Morley  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
indebted  for  the  first  suggestion  of  his  own  still 
more  charming  Ballets— differ  from  true  Villa- 
nelle  only  in  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
more  than  one  of  the  best  known  and  be«t 
beloved  of  Morley's  own  compositions  in  the 
same  style. — The  beet  example  of  a  modern  Villa- 
nella is  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  well-known  '  Blest 
be  the  home.' 1  [WAR.] 

VILLAROSA,  II  Marchmk  di.  The  au- 
thor of  a  Dictionary  of  Neapolitan  musicians, 
entitled,  '  Memorie  dei  compositor!  di  musica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  raccolte  dal  Marches*  di  Villa- 
rosa.  Napoli  1840'— indispensable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Italian  musical  history.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Pergolesi  (and  ed., 
Naples,  1843),  and  to  him  is  due  the  first  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  place  and  date  of  the 
birth  of  that  great  composer,  so  prematurely 
removed.  [See  vol.  ii.  686  6.]  [G.] 

VILLOTEAU,  Goillauhe  Andr6,  well- 
known  French  writer  on  music,  born  Sept.  6, 
1759,  at  Belleme  (Dept.  de  l'Orne).  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  put,  at  four  years  of 
age,  into  the  maltrise  of  the  Cathedral  of  Le 
Mans,  and  afterwards  into  the  town  school, 
under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  He  declined, 
however,  to  enter  a  seminary,  and  roamed  about 
from  town  to  town  seeking  engagements  as  a 
church-chorister.  In  despair  for  a  living,  he  at 
length  (like  Coleridge)  enlisted  as  a  dragoon,  but 
was  totally  unfitted  for  a  military  life,  and  re- 
turned to  the  maltrise  of  Le  Mans,  whicli  ho 
shortly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Cathedral  of 
La  Rochelle.  He  ultimately  went  up  for  three 
years  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  obtained  a  place  in 
the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  brought  this  employment  to  an 
end,  and  in  1793  he  entered  the  chorus  of  the 
Opera,  and  remained  there  till  offered  a  place 
as  musician  among  the  tavantt  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 

This  musical  mivsion  opened  to  him  a  congenial 
sphere  for  his  very  considerable  abilities.  Having 
studied  on  the  spot  ancient  music,  both  Egyptian 
and  Oriental,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  continued 
his  researches  in  the  public  libraries.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institut  de  l'Egypte,  he  was  anxious, 
before  taking  part  in  the  great  work  which  that 
body  was  commissioned  by  Government  to  draw 
up,  to  publish  a  '  Me*moire  sur  la  possibility  et 
l'utilit^  d'une  theorie  exacts  des  principes 
naturelsdela  musique'  (Paris,  1809,  88  pp.8vo), 
which  he  had  read  before  the  Socictc*  libre  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts.  This  was  followed  by 
'  Recherches  sur  l'analogie  de  la  Musique  avec  les 
Arts  qui  ont  pour  objet  limitation  du  langage' 
(Ibid.  1807,  2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  developed 

>  In  the  article  on  Inn  is  icmiix  nr.  we  promised  to  fin  any 
tenner  Information  which  might  reach  ui.  under  the  head  of  Villa- 
hwlxjl.  We  reirret  to  say  that  no  discovery  likely  to  throw  any  new 
light  upon  the  subject  lot  a*  jet  been  made. 
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some  of  his  favourite  ideas.  It  is  in  four  parts  i 
(1)  The  relations  of  the  art  of  music  to  language 
and  morals;  (a)  The  part  played  by  music  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  its  former  power  over  civilised  and  un- 
civilised peoples  ;  (3)  The  condition  of  music  in 
Europe  since  the  days  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  the 
necessary  acquirements  for  a  complete  musician, 
and  new  and  original  observations  on  the  nature, 
origin,  and  object  of  music  ;  (4)  A  continuation 
of  the  former,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
music  is  an  imitative  and  not  an  arbitrary  art, 
that  it  has  always  been  essentially  traditional,  and 
that  by  it  were  preserved  intact  for  many  cen- 
turies all  human  attainments — law,  science,  and 
the  arts.  This  huge  book,  with  all  it*  tedious- 
neas,  purposeless  digressions,  and  false  philo- 
sophy, is  crammed  full  of  learning,  and  contains 
ideas  which  at  that  date  were  new  and  original.* 

Villoteau's  fame  rests  not  on  this  book,  but  on 
bis  share  in  'La  Description  de  l'Egypte,' 
the  magnificent  work  in  20  vols,  folio  (11  being 
plates),  which  took  1 7  years  to  publish  (1809- 
1826),  and  which  reflected  so  much  credit  on 
Contti  and  Jomard  the  distinguished  secretaries 
of  the  commission.  The  musical  portions  are : 
(1)  On  the  present  condition  of  music  in  Egypt ; 
researches  and  observations  historical  and  de- 
scriptive made  in  the  country  (340  pp.  October, 
1812);  (a)  A  description,  historical,  technical, 
and  literary  of  musical  instruments  in  use  among 
the  Orientals  (170  pp.,  181.;,  with  three  plates 
engraved  by  Decliamel) ;  (3)  A  dissertation  on 
the  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments  to  be 
seen  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  names  given  them  in  their  own  language  by 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  (26  pp.)  ;  (4) 
The  music  of  ancient  Egypt  (70  pp.,  1816). 

Now  that  Egypt  and  the  East  are  familiar 
ground,  it  is  easy  to  refute  some  of  Villoteau's 
hypotheses,  or  to  prove  him  wrong  on  minor 
points ;  but  recollecting  how  little  was  known 
before  him  of  the  subjects  he  treated  with  so 
much  learning  and  care,  we  may  realise  how 
much  we  owe  to  his  patience  and  penetration. 
As  a  student,  and  unversed  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, Villoteau  made  no  profit  cither  out  of 
his  position  or  his  labours.  Three-parts  ruined 
by  a  notary,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  buy 
him  a  property  in  Touraine,  he  had  to  leave 
Paris  for  Tours,  where  he  owned  a  small  house. 
Here  he  lived  on  his  own  slender  resources,  and 
on  certain  small  sums  allowed  him  by  government 
for  a  French  translation  of  Meibom's  '  Antiquie 
musics  auctores  VII*  (1652),  which  however 
was  never  published.  The  MS.,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire,  is  in  three  columns, 
the  original  Greek,  and  translations  into  Latin  and 
French,  all  in  Villoteau's  hand.  The  Greek 
seems  correct,  but  is  difficult  to  read  from  its 
having  neither  stops  nor  accents. 

1  According  to  MM*,  lu  success  was  to  t  real  I  that  the  pttMlfber 
exported  or  destroyed  all  the  unsold  copies,  a  hurt  which  would 
account  tut  lu  present  scarcity  but  as  the  copiHfht  was  Ylllcrteao's 
own  property,  and  It  had  bum  entered  at  Galland's.  It  It  dlfllcult  te 
belter,  a  story  to  much  to  the  discredit  ol  a  respectable  bookseller 
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During  his  last  years,  Villoteau  wrote  a 
•  Traits  de  Phone*thesio,'  now  lost,  which  was 
not  approved  by  the  Institut  de  France,  and 
consequently  not  published.  He  died  at  Tours, 
April  27.  1839,  aged  nearly  80.  [G.C.] 

VINCI,  Leonardo,  born  1690  at  Strongoli 
in  Calabria,  and  educated  with  Pergolesi  and 
Porpora,  in  the  Conservatorio  de*  Poveri  dl  Gesh 
Cristo  at  Naples,  under  Gaetano  Greco.  Of  bis 
life  but  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have 
begun  hiB  career  in  1719  with  two  comic  pieces 
in  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  were  followed  by 
26  operas  of  various  characters  and  dimensions. 
Of  these,  'Ifigenia  en  Tatiride'  (Venice,  17: s), 
•Astianatte'  (Naples,  1725),  'Didone  abban- 
donata'  (Rome,  1726),  and  '  Alessandro  nell' 
Indie'  (Rome,  1729),  had  the  greatest  success. 
'Didone'  established  his  fame.  His  last  was 
'Artaserse*  (Naples,  1731).  In  1728  he  was 
received  into  the  congregation  of  the  Rosario 
at  Formiello,  for  whom  he  composed  two  Orato- 
rios, a  Kyrie,  two  Masses  a  5,  and  some  Motets. 
He  was  poisoned  by  the  relative  of  a  Roman 
lady  with  whom  he  had  a  liai*on,  and  died  in 
1 732.  His  operas,  says  Burney  (iv.  400-537,  etc.), 
form  an  era  in  dramatic  music  by  the  direct 
simplicity  and  emotion  which  he  threw  into  the 
natural  clear  and  dramatic  strains  of  his  airs,  and 
by  the  expressive  character  of  the  accompani- 
ments,especially  those  of  the  obbligato  recitatives. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  cantatas  for  I  and  2 
voices,  with  bass  or  strings.  These  are  quoted  by 
Florimo  ('Cenno  Storico'  p.  230-234),  from  whom 
the  above  facts  are  chiefly  derived.  A  collection 
of  his  airs  was  published  by  Walsh  of  London, 
and  highly  prized.  '  Vo  solcando,'  from  '  Arta- 
aerse,'  was  sung  everywhere  by  musicians  and 
amateurs  alike.  [G.] 

VINGT-QUATRE  VIOLONS.  No  reader 
of  French  '  M<?inoires '  of  the  17th  century  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  part  played  by  ballets  at 
the  courts  of  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  nnd  Louis 
XIV.  The  ballet  combined  the  pleasures  of 
music,  dancing,  and  the  play,  gave  great  oppor- 
tunities for  magnificent  display,  and  was  for 
nearly  a  century  the  favourite  diversion  of 
princes  and  grand*  ieigneurt,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  opera.  The  passion  for  ballet*  dc 
eour  and  dancing  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
special  band  of  violinists,  who.  under  Louis 
XIII,  bore  the  name  of  the  'band  of  24  violins 
of  the  King's  chamber.'  Ita  members,  no  longer 
mere  mincstriert  [see  Koi  DE8  Violohs,  iii.  I45], 
became  muticient  en  charge,  with  a  prospect  of 
being  eventually  admitted  to  the  Chapelle  du  Roi. 
Their  functions  were  to  play  for  the  dancing  at  all 
the  court- balls,  as  well  as  to  perform  airs,  minuets, 
and  rigadoons.  in  the  King's  antichamber,  during 
his  lever  and  public  dinner,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
May  1,  the  King's  fete-day,  and  on  bis  return 
from  the  war,  or  from  Fontaineblcau. 

No  complete  list  of  '  the  24.  violins '  who 
enlivened  the  court  of  the  melancholy  Louie 
XIII.  has  yet  been  made,  but  some  of  their  aire 
may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  collection  of  Philidor 
dini— one  of  the  precious  possessions  of  the  Con- 


servatoire library.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  703  a.]  The 
composers  names  are  Michel  Henri,  Constantin, 
Dumanoir,  Robert  Verdie",  Mazuel,  Le  Page, 
Verpre,  de  La  Pierre,  de  La  Vallez,  and  Lazarin, 
all,  we  conjecture,  among  the  24.  The  violin- 
ists occasionally  acted  in  the  ballets,  as  in  the 
'Ballet  des  doubles  Ferames'  (1625),  when  they 
walked  in  backwards,  dressed  as  old  women  with 
masks  at  the  back  of  their  heads,  so  as  to  look 
as  if  they  were  playing  behind  their  backs.  This 
had  a  great  success,  and  was  revived  by  Taglioni 
(the  father)  in  the  masked  ball  in  Auber  s  '  Gus- 
tavo III,'  in  1833. 

In  Louis  XI Vs  reign  the  band  of  24  violins 
was  called  the  1  grande  bande,'  and  on  Duma- 
noir's  appointment  as  Roi  des  Violons,  the  King 
made  him  conductor,  with  the  title  of  *  25010  vio- 
lon  de  la  Chambre.'  The  post  however  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Roi  des 
menestriers  (May  22, 1697).  The  *  grnnde bande,' 
again  called  '  the  24  violins,' continued  to  exist  till 
1761,  when  Louis  XV.  dissolved  it  by  decree 
(Aug.  22).  During  the  rage  for  French  fashions  in 
music  which  obtained  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the 
*  24  violons '  were  imitated  here,  in  the  '  King's 
music,'  and  became  the  '  four-and-twenty  fiddlers 
all  of  a  row'  of  the  nurwery  rhyme.  Meantime 
a  dangerous  rival  had  sprung  up  in  its  own  home. 
In  1655  Lully  obtained  the  direction  of  a  party  of 
16  violins,  called  the  '  petite  bande.'  As  violinist, 
leader,  and  composer  he  soon  eclipsed  his  rival, 
and  his  brilliant  career  is  well  known.  The  modest 
position  of  conductor  of  a  few  musicians,  whose 
duty  was  simply,  like  that  of  the  *  grande  bande,' 
to  play  at  the  King's  Uvert,  dinners,  nnd  balls, 
satisfied  him  at  first,  but  only  because  it  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  nobility,  and  furthered 
his  chance  of  becoming  'Surintendant  de  la 
Musique'  to  Louis  XIV.  This  point  once 
gained,  nothing  further  was  heaid  of  the  '  petite 
bande,'  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign 
it  had  wholly  disappeared. 

The  24  violins  remained,  but  as  time  went  on 
they  became  old-fashioned  and  distasteful  to  the 
courtiers.  Accordingly,  as  fast  as  their  places  fell 
vacant  they  were  filled  by  musicians  from  the 
Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  thus  the  band  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  community  of  St.  Julian.  After 
1761  the  only  persons  privileged  to  play  sym- 
phonies in  the  King's  apartments  were  the  musi- 
cians of  his  '  chamber '  and  •  chapel.'  [G.C.] 

VINNING,  Louisa,  born  probably  at  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon.  She  appeared  in  public  when  a 
child,  from  1840  to  42,  under  the  title  of  the  'In- 
fant Sappho,'  as  a  singer  and  harpist  at  the  Ade- 
laide Gallery,  Polytechnic,  and  elsewhere.  She 
afterwards  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Frank  Mori,  and  on  Dec  12,  1856,  was  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  taking  the  soprano 
part  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  parts  of  the  'Messiah'  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  Concert,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  'with  credit  to  herself,'  in  place 
of  the  singer  engaged,  who  became  suddenly  indis- 
posed during  the  performance.  Miss  Vinning 
afterwards  sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Wor- 
cester Festival  1857,  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
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certs  (1861),  and  elsewhere,  until  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  J.S.C.  Heywood,  in  or  about  1865.  At 
her  concert,  on  July  5,  i860,  Mme.  Montigny- 
Remaury  made  her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. [A.C.] 

VIOL  (Ital.  Viola ;  Fr.  Viole).  Tlie  grnsrlc 
name  of  the  family  of  bowed  instruments  which 
succeeded  the  mediaeval  Fiddle  and  preceded  the 
Violin.  The  Viol  was  invented  in  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, and  passed  out  of  general  use  in  the  1 8th. 
It  differs  from  the  violin  in  having  deeper  ribs, 
and  a  flat  back,  which  is  sloped  off  at  the  top,  and 
was  strengthened  internally  by  cross  bars  and 
a  broad  centre-piece,  on  which  the  sound-post 
rests.  The  shoulders  curve  upwards,  joining  the 
neck  at  a  tangent,  instead  of  at  right  angle?,  as 
in  the  violin.  The  neck  is  broad  and  thin,  the 
number  of  strings  being  five,  six,  or  seven ;  the 
peg-box  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  carved  head. 
The  soundholes  are  usually  of  the  C  pattern. 
[See  Soundholes.]  The  Viol  was  made  in  four 
l»rincipal  sizes — Treble  or  Discant,  Tenor  (Viola 
da  Braccio),  Bass  (Viola  da  Ganiba),  and  Double 
Bass  (Violone)  :  the  last  is  still  in  use,  the  dou- 
ble ban  of  the  violin  pattern  never  having  found 
general  favour.  The  Viols  are  tuned  by  fourths 
and  thirds,  instead  of  fifths.  Their  tone  is  rather 
penetrating  than  powerful,  and  decidedly  inferior 
in  quality  and  flexibility  to  that  of  the  violin, 
which  accounts  for  their  disappearance  before 
the  latter  instrument.    [See  Violin.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA.  (1)  The  Italian  name  of  the  Viol. 
(a)  The  usual  name  for  the  Tenob  Violin.  (The 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.)  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  BASTARDA.  TheBaasViol,  or  Viola 
daGamba,  mounted  with  sympathetic  strings  like 
the  Viola  d'Amore.  It  afterwards  developed  into 
the  Barytone.    [See  Barytone.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  D'AMORE.  A  Tenor  Viol  with 
sympathetic  strings.  It  usually  has  seven  stopped 
strings.  The  sympathetic  strings,  of  fine  steel 
or  brass,  pass  through  small  holes  drilled  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  bridge,  and  under  the  finger- 
board :  their  number  varies  from  seven  to  four- 
teen. They  are  tuned  to  a  diatonic  or  chromatic 
scale.  We  give  the  ordinary  tuning  of  the 
gut  strings.  The  «ympathetio 
strings,  tuned  to  the  scale  of  D, 
diatonic  or  chromatic,  are  some- 
times screwed  up  by  pegs  similar 
to  those  of  the  gut  strings :  but 
the  better  plan  is  to  attach  them 
to  wrest-pins  driven  into  the  sides 
of  the  peg-box.    [See  Violin.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  DA  BRACCIO.  The  Tenor  VioL 
It  had  originally  6  strings,  tuned  as  follows: — 
The  sixth  string  was  generally 
dropped  in  the  last  century,  and 
the  instrument  thus  approxi- 
mated in  com  pans  to  the  com- 
mon Viola  or  Tenor  Violin, 
which  has  now  superseded  it. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Viola 
da  Spalla.    [See  Violin.]  [E.J. P.] 


VIOLA  DA  GAMBA.  The  Bass  Viol.  [See 
Viol,  Violin.]  (a)  Under  the  incorrect  title  of 
Viol  di  Gamba  it  designates  an  organ  stop  of  8  ft. 
pitch,  with  open  pipes,  in  the  choir  organ.  Con- 
sidering its  imitative  aims,  it  is  troubled  with 
a  most  inappropriate  slowness  of  speech,  and 
in  the  lower  octaves  can  hardly  be  used 
alone.  [W.Pa.] 

VIOLA  DA  SPALLA  (i.e.  Shoulder  ViolV 
[See  Viola  da  Bbaccio.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  DI  BORDONE.    [See  Barttone.] 

VIOLA  DI  FAGOTTO  (Bassoon  Viol  . 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Viola  Bas- 
tarda.  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  POMPOSA.  A  small  Violoncello 
with  an  additional  treble  string,  tuned  thus : — 

  It  was  invented   by  Sebastian 

"  Bach,  and  is  probably  identical 

*  with  the  '  Violoncello  piccolo 1 

,   of  his  scores.     The   sixth  of 

»      ~  his  solos  for  the  Violoncello 

  was  written   for   this  inslru- 

inent.   [Seep.  3816.]    [E.J .P.] 

VIOLET.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Viola  d'Amore.  L.  Mozart  calls  the  Viola 
d'Amore  with  chromatic  sympathetic  apparatus 
the  'English  Violet':  a  singular  denomination, 
for.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Corno  Inglese,  the 
instrument  appears  never  to  have  been  made, 
and  seldom  used,  in  this  country.  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLETTA.  The  French  version  of  'La 
Traviata,'  by  M.  E.  Duprez:  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Oct.  37,  1864.  [C] 

VIOLETTA  MARINA.  A  name  found  oc- 
casionally in  the  scores  of  Handel  and  his  con- 
temporaries, probably  to  designate  the  Viola 
d'Amore.  [See  Viola  d'Amobe,  Violin.]  [EJ.P.] 

VIOLIN  (Fiddle),ViOL,  Viola,  Violone,  Vio- 
loncello. Portable  instruments  of  different 
sizes,  constructed  on  the  common  principle  of  a 
resonant  wooden  box,  pierced  with  two  sound- 
holes,  and  fitted  with  a  bridge,  over  which  several 
gut  strings  attached  to  a  tailpiece  are  stretched 
by  means  of  pegs.  The  strings  are  stopped  with 
the  left  hand  on  a  fingerboard,  and  set  in  vibra- 
tion with  a  bow  held  in  the  right.  Being  the 
only  instruments  with  strings  in  common  orches- 
tral use,  they  are  usually  called  '  stringed  instru- 
ments,' and  collectively  'the  strings':  but  the 
German  name  '  bowed  instruments '  is  more  ac- 
curate.1 They  have  been  developed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bow  to  the  Greek  lyre  and  mono- 
chord  ;  and  their  common  name  (Viol,  Violin, 
Fiddle)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  by  which 
a  small  sort  of  lyre  appears  to  have  been  known 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  Latin  name 
for  any  kind  of  string  is  '  fides,'  of  which  the 
diminutive  is'fidicula':  and  by  a  grammatical 
figure  which  substitute*  the  part  for  the  whole. 


»  A  «l*ftn»n 

iDflrumeuii.' 
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these  terms  came  to  designate  the  lyre  itself, 
just  as  we  now  speak  of  the  quartet  of  fiddles 
collectively  as  'the  strings.'    In  tb«  deriva- 


VIOLIN. 

tive  tongues  the  diminutive  assumed  various 
forms,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
thus  :— 


Pidicula 


(SOUTSCIN  OaoCP- 


Fidiula 


Spanish 

Vihuela 
Viola 


Fidula 

Vltula.  Vldola. 
F.gella.  »c> 


Fideille  • 


Viola 
Viula 


I 

Pimlnutlte 

Violino 
Fr.  Violon ■ 


1  la- Ian 

Viola 
Viole, 
Viol) 


French 

Vielle 

ivmuj 


Angmentatlra 

Violoue 


Violoncello 


1 

Anglo- 
huun 

Fithele 

Scottish 

Fithel 


fcngnth 

Fidel 

Wndero 

Ki.cl.sh 

Fiddle 


nirh 
German 
Fiedel 


Low 


Yodel 


The  Violin  is  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  all  portablo  instruments,  and  indeed  of  all 
instruments  except  the  pianoforte,  and  it  has 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  principal 
instrument  in  the  orchestra,  the  main  body  of 
which  is  composed  of  violins,  in  their  three  sizes 
of  trebles,  altos  or  tenors,  and  basses.  It  is 
nearer  to  the  human  voice  in  quality,  compass, 
and  facility  of  execution  than  nny  other  instru- 
ment ;  few  are  simpler  in  construction,  and  none 
is  so  cheap  or  so  easily  mastered,  provided  the 
learner  sets  rightly  about  it.  In  addition  to  the 
popularity  which  it  enjoys  on  these  accounts,  the 
fiddle  exercises  an  unique  charm  over  the  mind 
from  the  continuity  of  its  existence  and  useful- 
ness. Most  people  are  aware  that '  an  old  fiddle 
is  better  than  a  new  one.'  This,  as  will  appear 
further  on,  is  not  absolutely  true  ;  although 
probably  the  majority  of  the  fiddles  in  use  are 
not  new,  very  many  being  one,  two,  and  even 
three  hundred  yeare  old.  A  violin,  if  it  be  only 
well-made  to  begin  with,  can  by  timely  and 
judicious  rehabilitation,  be  made  to  last  practi- 
cally for  ever,  or  at  least  to  outlast  the  lifetime 
of  any  particular  possessor  :  and  few  things  are 
more  fascinating  than  putting  an  old  disused 
Violin  through  this  process,  nnd  reawakening  its 
musical  capacities.  The  Violin  thus  enjoys  a 
sort  of  mysterious  immortality,  the  effect  of 
which  is  often  etihanced  by  the  groundless  idea 

>  The  (orm  rMelU*  U  not  found.  Mhru  the  writer  knowi,  In 
literature,  IU  place  baring  beeu  early  taken  by  the  decayed  turm 
'  eletle ' :  but  lit  put  existence  U  drmonsirable  by  analogy.  Ilrachet 
(Uramraalre  HUlorique  de  la  Langue  Francalse,  p.  26ft)  gt»e«  the  fol- 
lowing loiuneea  of  the  French  lormi  attumed  by  Lai  I  a  word*  In 
-lcului.-a.-um  :  Abellle  (apicult).  Ortell  (ortlculum).  Sommell  r*oro- 
nlculus)  rtril  (petlculum).  Oreille  <aurleula).  Cornell!*  (comlcula). 
OualllefoTlculai.  Vermrll(eermlculuii>  Aiguille  (aclculal.  From  this 
Im.  to  which  may  be  added  Corbeille  (corblcul*).  we  may  tafrly  con- 
clude that  Fldlcula  became  In  the  oldest  French  -fldeflle.'  which  lorm 
wa»  transmitted  with  »err  little  alteration  to  Anilo-Saxon  and  old 
High  German,  while  Id  Franca  lUelf  It  became  by  phouetic  decay 
•  Vielle.' 

i '  Violon '  to  the  old  French  diminutive,  ot  °  Viola.'  and  exactly  raol- 
Taltul  to  ■  VWlkuo.' 


that  no  good  fiddles  have  been  made  since  the 
golden  age  of  the  Cremona  makers,  which 
terminated  120  years  ago.  and  that  the  secrets 
of  violin-making  are  lost.  In  connexion  w  ith  thin, 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  has  been  lavished  by 
connoisseurs  on  the  beauty  of  design  and  varnish 
of  the  old  Cremona  Violins,  and  even  in  some 
useful  and  reputable  works  on  this  subject  this 
enthusiasm  has  been  carried  to  a  point  where  it 
can  only  be  described  as  silly  and  grotesque.  A 
fiddle,  after  all,  even  a  Stradivari,  is  not  a  work 
of  pure  art,  like  a  piece  of  painting  or  sculpture : 
it  is  as  merely  a  machine  as  a  watch,  a  gun, 
or  a  plough.  Its  main  excellences  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  though  most  good  fiddles  are 
also  well-designed  and  handsome,  not  a  few  are 
decidedly  ugly.  Leopold  Mozart,  iu  his  Violin- 
School,  has  some  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
fallacy.  To  choose  a  fiddle  for  its  outward 
symmetry  and  varnish,  he  says,  is  like  choosing 
a  singing  bird  for  its  fine  feathers. 

Instruments  more  or  less  corresponding  to 
our  fiddle  have  been  in  use  from  very  early  times, 
and  their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Bowed  instruments  have  long  been 
in  use  among  various  Oriental  peoples  :  and  this 
fact,  interpreted  by  the  fallacy  that  all  inventions 
have  their  ultimate  origin  in  the  East,  has  led 
many  to  ascribe  an  Oriental  origin  to  our  bowed 
instruments.  Strict  examination  compels  us  to 
reject  this  view.  The  harp  and  lyre  were  bor- 
rowed by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  probably,  like 
the  alphabet,  through  Phoenicia:  but  here  the 
debt  of  Europe  to  the  stringed  instrument  makers 
of  the  East  begins  and  ends.  The  Arabic  and 
Hindoo  instruments  from  which  Fe*tis  and 
others  deduce  the  Violin,  evidently  belong  to  a 
totally  distinct  family.  Their  resonant  box  con- 
sists of  a  small  drum,,  perforated  by  a  stick,  the 
top  of  which  serves  as  a  fingerboard,  while  the 
lower  end  is  rested  on  the  ground  during  per- 
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form  an  oe.  Now  it  can  be  shown  that  until  the 
15th  century  no  European  bowed  instrument, 
except  the  Marine  Trumpet,  which  ia  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Greek  monochord,  was  rested 
on  the  ground  during  performance.  [See  Tromba 
Marina.]  All  were  played  overhand,  and  were 
rested  on  or  against  the  upper  part  of  the  per- 
formers body.  This  alone,  independently  of  all 
inconsistencies  of  construction,  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Rebab  and  the  Ravanastram,  and 
strengthens  our  conviction  of  their  affinity  with 
the  Lyre.  Most  Eastern  bowed  instruments 
appear  to  be  rude  imitations  of  those  of  Europe ; 
and  the  development  of  the  latter  ia  so  clearly 
traceable  that  it  is  superfluous  to  seek  their  origin 
elsewhere.  The  fiddle  has  developed  out  of  the 
lyre  and  monochord,  just  as  our  music  has  de- 
veloped out  of  the  diatonic  scale  which  the  Greeks 
deduced  from  the  use  of  those  instruments. 

Though  the  plurality  of  strings  of  our  bowed 
instruments,  and  even  their  common  name 1  are 
borrowed  from  the  lyre,  their  principal  parts,  the 
elongated  resonant  box  with  its  soundholes,  the 
fingerboard,  and  the  moveable  bridge,  come  from 
the  monochord.  As  early  as  the  legendary  nge 
of  Pythagoras  the  Greeks  obtained  the  intervals 
of  the  scale  by  cutting  off  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  monochord  by  means  of  a  moveable  bridge. 
For  this  the  pressure  of  the  finger  was  an 
obvious  substitute :  and  practical  use  of  the 
monochord  in  training  the  voice  must  have  early 

Crwth 


suggested  the  discovery  that  its  tones  could  be 
prolonged  by  rubbing,  instead  of  plucking  them 
with  the  plectrum  or  finger."  The  lyre  suggested 
plurality  of  strings,  and  furnUhed  a  model  of 
manageable  size.  Given  the  lyre  and  the  mono- 
chord,  the  fiddle  must  evidently  have  been  de- 
veloped sooner  or  later:  and  we  now  know  that 

as  early  as  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  an  in- 
strument something 
between  the  two,  and 
curiously  reminding 
us  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  used 
in  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily.  Fig.  1  re- 
presents a  specimen 
carved  on  a  Greek 
sarcophagus  now  u*ed 
as  a  font  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Girgenti. 
A  bas-relief  in  the 
Louvre  shows  an- 
other specimen  of  the  same  instrument.4 

The  resemblance  between  this  antique  instru- 
ment and  the  rebec  and  lute  is  noteworthy ;  and 
it  possibly  represents  that  particular  form  of 
lyre  which  was  denominated  *  Fidicula.' 

The  following  genealogical  table  may 
the  reader's  memory  : — 

Monochord 


lyra.  Lirona 


Troubadoar  Fiddle 
Viol  fVlola  da  Gamba,  Vlol.jo*  or 


Viol  d'Amore 


The  Cbwth  [see  that  article],  which  appears  to 
be  a  survival  of  the  normal  pattern  of  the  small 
Roman  Lyre  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Empire,  is 
an  obvious  link  between  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  antiquity  and  those  of  modern  Europe.1 
When  and  by  whom  the  bow  was  applied  to 
these  instruments  we  cannot  tell.  But  certainly 
long  before  the  13th  century,  various  modifica- 
tions of  them,  some  plucked  with  the  fingers  or 
plectrum,  others  sounded  with  a  bow,  were  in  use 
throughout  Europe  under  the  names  of  Fiddle, 
Crowd,  Rotte,  Geige  (Gigue,  Jig),  and  Rebee 
(Ribeb,  Ribible).  About  the  13th  century  an 
improved  instrument  appeared  in  the  south  of 
Europe  concurrently  with  that  remarkable  musi- 
cal and  literary  movement  which  is  associated 
with  the  Troubadours.    This  instrument 


called  *  Viole '  or  '  Vielle ' ;  but  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  it  the  name  of  Guitar- Fiddle,  reserving 
the  term  Viol  for  the  later  instrument  with 
cornerblocks  which  is  permanently  associated 
with  the  name.  The  Guitar-Fiddle,  which  was 
1  riddle,  <«.  sdicoi*.  -  \m- 

*  Tha  itmllarlij  between  torn*  ancient  WeWh  •In  end  the  Greek 
ntfteat*  that  theee  tin  ma;  b«  remnant*  of  lha  popular 
of  Ones,  origin,  which  •pread  with  th«  iwaj  of  Room  over 


Violin  (Tenor  Violin.  Violoncello  or  Baia  Violin) 

intended  to  accompany  the  voice,  was  larger  than 
its  predecessors,  increased  size  being  made  pos- 
sible by  giving  it  a  waist,  so  as  to  permit  the 
bow  to  reach  the  strings.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  rude  Guitar,  Hurdygurdy,  and  Viol  in  one ; 
for  we  find  the  same  instrument,  in  different 
instances  sometimes  plucked,  sometimes  bowed, 
and  sometimes  played  with  the  wheel  When 
modified  and  developed  for  plucking  it  became 
the  Spanish  guitar,  for  playing  with  the  wheel, 
the  Vielle  or  Hurdygurdy,  and  for  bowing,  the 
Viol.  The  Viol  was  employed,  as  the  Guitar- 
Fiddle  had  been,  to  support  the  voice :  and  the 
development  of  choral  singing  led  to  the  con* 
struction  of  viols  of  various  pitches.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  we  first  meet  with  experiments 
in  constructing  bowed  instruments  of  different 
sizes,  corresponding  to  the  various  human  voices. 
Cornerblocks,  which  mark  the  transition  from 
the  Guitar-Fiddle  to  the  Viol,  were  probably 
invented  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  larger 
fiddles.  Their  use  prepared  a  great  advance  in  the 

t  If  the  flajer  be  allfritly  roatned  a  eonttnooui  ton*  can  be  pro- 
uraonlea  U  an  . 
.of  a  bow. 
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art  of  fiddle-making:  for  they  increased  both  the 
tension  of  the  resonant  box,  and  the  transmission 
of  the  vibration  ot  the  strings.  The  construction 
of  instruments  with  cornerblocks,  in  various 
sizes,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  develop- 
ment of  polyphonic  choral  music  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  in  the  15th  century: 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  the 
Treble  or  Discant  Viol,  Tenor,  Bass  Viol,  and 
Double  Bass  or  Violone,  were  well  established 
both  in  those  countries  and  in  North  Italy. 

The  'Violin'  model,  which  differs  from  the 
Viol  in  having  shallower  sides,  with  an  arched 
instead  of  a  fiat  back,  and  square  shoulders,  and 
in  being  composed  in  all  its  parts  of  curved  or 
arched  pieces  of  wood,  glued  together  in  a  state 
of  tension  on  the  blocks,  first  appears  in  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It 
completely  revolutionised  the  fiddle-makers  art, 
driving  out  of  use  first  the  Discant  Viol,  then 
the  Tenor,  and  last  of  all  the  Bass  Viol.  The 
Double  Bass,  alone,  which  remains  a  Viol  pure 
and  simple,  has  resisted  the  inroads  of  the  Violin 
model  in  all  save  the  soundhotes.  The  substitu- 
tion of  the  Violin  for  tho  Viol  in  all  its  sizes 
except  the  largest,  is  due  to  the  louder  tone  of 
the  former  instrument,  nnd  it  accords  with  a 
general  principle  underlying  the  whole  history 
of  musical  instruments,  which  may  be  stated  it 
the  'survival  of  the  loudest.'  The  vibrations 
of  the  Viol  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  power.  Ah  a  means  to  this  end, 
Viols  were  constructed  double  strung  in  fifths 
and  octaves  [see  Lvrb],  and  also  with  sympa- 
thetic strings  of  metal,  constituting  the  family 
of  the  Viola  d'ainore  and  Babttone.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  146.]  But  in  the  last  century  the  Violin 
effected  a  complete  rout  of  all  its  competitors, 
and  its  model  was  finally  adopted  for  the  Tenor 
and  Bass,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  Double- 
Bass,  although  for  the  last-named  instrument  the 
Viol  model  is  still  generally  used  in  this  country. 
The  Viol  Double  Bass  has  survived  partly  be- 
cause it  is  much  easier  to  make,  partly  because 
from  this  particular  instrument  a  penetrating, 
rather  than  powerful,  tone  is  required.  The 
Violin  extinguished  the  Discant  Viol  in  Italy 
and  Germany  in  the  17th  century,  in  France  and 
England  in  the  18th.  England  held  out  longest 
for  the  Bass  Viol  or  Viola  da  Gamba,  for  this 
instrument  continued  to  be  manufactured  and 
played  in  this  country  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  had  everywhere  else  become 
practically  extinct.  The  models  now  in  use  for 
onr  bowed  instruments  have  scarcely  changed  at 
all  since  the  time  of  Stradivari  (1680-1730)  :  and 
his  models  varied  only  in  the  design  of  certain 
details  from  those  in  use  a  century  earlier. 

The  Violin,  as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  about 
three  centuries  old.  Of  all  musical  instruments 
it  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  unchanged 
throughout  modern  musical  history.  The  lutes, 
the  universal  companions  of  bowed  instrument* 
until  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  have  disap- 
peared as  completely  as  the  spinet  and  the  harp- 
sichord.   Wind  instruments  of  all  kinds  have 


been  completely  revolutionised,  but  the  Violin 
lias  remained  (or  three  hundred  years  the  same  : 
and  it  is  probably  destined  to  remain  so  while 
mutic  exists,  for  though  numberless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  it  they  have  been 
all  abandoned. 

The  model  of  the  Violin,  which  the  experience 
of  centuries  and  the  ingenuity  of  many  genera- 
tions of  mechanics  thus  wrought  out.  appears  at 
first  sight  eccentric  and  capricious.  It  might  be 
thought  that  any  sort  of  resonant  box,  and  any 
sort  of  frame  strong  enough  to  hold  the  strings, 
would  equally  answer  the  purpose.  The  fact 
however  is,  that  every  minute  detail  has  its 
use  and  meaning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
fiddle  were  made  with  straight  sides.  In  this 
'  case,  unless  either  the  resonant  box  is  so  much 
narrowed  as  to  spoil  the  tone,  or  the  bridge  is 
'  considerably  heightened,  with  the  same  result, 
I  the  bow  could  not  reach  the  outer  strings.  Sup- 
pose, again,  it  were  made  of  the  same  general 
outline,  but  without  cornerblocks,  like  a  guitar. 
'  In  this  case  the  vibrations  would  be  more  nti- 
I  merous,  and  their  force  would  be  consequently 
1  less ;  the  tone  would  be  thin,  as  may  be  proved 
with  one  of  the  many  guitar-Bhaped  fiddles 
which  have  been  occasionally  made  in  all 
periods.  Suppose  it  made  with  a  flat  back 
like  the  Viol:  in  this  case,  though  the  tone 
might  be  improved  in  the  high  treble,  it  would 
be  deficient  in  depth  in  the  middle  and  bass, 
unless  indeed  it  were  made  considerably  larger 
and  deeper.  If  the  curves  of  the  various  parts  or 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  bridge  and  sound- 
holes  are  materially  altered,  the  capacity  for 
vibration  is  injured,  and  the  tone  deterioraoes  in 
consequence.  If  the  body  of  the  instrument  is 
lengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  fingerboard,  the 
player's  left  hand  is  cramped:  if  the  whole  length 
is  increased  the  instrument  becomes  too  largo  to 
be  conveniently  handled.  Probably  every  struc- 
tural alteration  that  could  be  suggested  has  been 
at  some  time  tried  and  dismissed.  The  whole 
design  of  the  fiddle  has  been  Bottled  gradually 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
tone  and  execution. 

The  total  normal  length  of  the  violin  has  been 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  average  human 
arm  bent  at  a  convenient  angle.  The  length  of 
the  handle  or  neck  has  been  determined  by  the 
space  necessary  for  the  average  human  hand  to 
manipulate  the  fingerboard ;  and  since  'shifting' 
on  all  the  strings  has  become  general  this  length 
has  increased.  The  length  of  the  resonant  box 
is  the  first  of  these  measurements  less  the  second. 
Its  central  or  smallest  breadth  is  determined  by 
the  requirements  of  (rawing,  as  applied  to  a  bridge 
of  sufficient  breadth  and  height  to  set  the  in- 
strument properly  in  vibration.  The  other 
breadths  and  lengths  are  determined  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  allowing  a  sufficient  vibrating  length 
for  the  strings,  while  keeping  the  bridge  in  the 
centre,  i.e.  on  a  line  dividing  the  superficial  area 
of  the  belly  into  two  equal  (  arts,  or  nearly  so. 
The  tongue,  so  to  speak,  of  the  violin,  that  which 
I  corresponds  to  the  reed  of  a  wind  instrument,  is 
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the  bridge ;  and  the  action  of  the  bridge  depends 
upon  the  soundpost.  The  soundest  is  a  slender 
cylindrical  block,  fixed  at  both  ends,  performing 
the  double  function  of  transmitting  certain  vibra- 
tions from  the  belly  to  the  back  and  of  making  a 
firm  base  for  one  foot  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
is  a  true  reed  ;  its  treble  foot  is  rigid,  and  rests 
on  that  part  of  the  belly  which  is  made  rigid  by 
the  soundpost.  Its  bass  foot  rests  on  that  part  of 
the  belly  which  has  a  free  vibration,  augmented 
and  regulated  by  the  liass  bar:  and  it  is  through 
this  foot  that  the  vibration  of  the  strings  is  com- 
municated  to  the  belly,  and  thereby  to  the  mass 
of  air  in  the  fiddle.  The  treble  foot  of  the  bridge 
is  therefore  the  centre  of  vibration  :  the  vibra- 
tional impulse  is  communicated  by  the  boss  foot 
alone,  and  undulates  round  the  treble  foot  in 
circles,  its  intensity  being  modified  by  the  thick- 
nesses and  curves  of  the  belly  and  by  the  incisions 
called  the  soundholes. 

The  steps  by  which  this  instrument,  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  complex,  has  been  produced,  are 
easily  traced :  its  intermediate  forms  can  be 
studied  in  artistic  monuments,  and  some  of  them 
even  still  exist.  Old  stringed  instruments  have 
generally  died  hard :  and  very  primitive  ones  have 
maintained  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  im- 
proved ones  founded  upon  them.  Thus  the  Marine 
Trumpet,  which  is  the  oldest  bowed  instrument, 
and  represents  the  earliest  development  of  the 
Monochord,  long  continued  in  use  concurrently 
with  instruments  of  a  more  advanced  kind,  and  is 
not  yet  quite  obsolete.  [See  Tromba  Mabina.] 
A  Guitar-shaped  Violin,  which  is  directly  de- 
scended from  the  Fidel  of  the  Troubadours,  lias 
been  made  and  used  in  all  ages.  Similarly  the 
Rebec  long  continued  in  use  side  by  side  with 
the  violin.1  The  Viola  da  Gamba  has  never  been 
completely  effaced  by  the  Violoncello.  But  per- 
haps the  moat  singular  survival  of  all  is  the 
Welsh  Crwth,  which  is  simply  the  small  lyre, 
as  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Celtic  Britain, 
adapted  by  some  slight  modifications  for  use  as 
a  bowed  instrument.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
stringed  instruments  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of 
assuming  that  the  same  name  always  designates 
the  same  instrument.  1  Violino'  and  'Violon,'  for 
instance,  were  at  first  commonly  employed  to 
denote  the  Tenor.  [See  Tenor  Violin.]  'Violon- 
cello' is  literally  the  'little  violone '  or  bass 
viol.  The  Violone  itself,  as  its  augmentative 
termination  implies,  was  a  'big  Viola,'  and 
originally  designated  the  Bass  Viol.  When  the 
Double  Bass-Viol  became  common,  the  name 
was  transferred  to  this  larger  instrument.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  find  a  new  name  for 
the  small  Bass,  and  hence  the  diminutive  name 
•Violoncello.'  When  our  modern  Violoncello, 
which  is  properly  the  'Bass  Violin,'  came  into 
use,  the  original  name  and  the  functions  of  this 
small  Violone  were  transferred  together  to  the 

i  Bee  the  article  Htscc.  In  thai  article  the  author  erroneously 
■tated  that  no  •peclmen  of  the  Rebec  urea  k>-own  to  exist,  an  error 
ahared  by  M.  Vldal  (Instrument*  a  Arche*  Tot.  I.  p.  I»)  and  br  U. 
CnoUfiurt  'Catalogue  lial  Sonne  dea  Inairamenu  du  <  oinerTelolre.' 
p.  1  c  Impasalble  dVn  ret  router  un  Mill  aujourdhul  •>.  In  the 
KthlMttoo  of  Ancient  Hualcal  Instrument*  at  Jaltaa  uiMrt  no  leu 
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new  instrument,  which  still  retains  them.  '  Vlelle,' 
now  appropriated  to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  denoted  in 
the  I  jth  century  the  instrument  which  we 
have  called  the  Guitar-Fiddle.  •  Fiddle,'  •  Crwth,' 
•Geige,'  ami  'Ribeca,'  all  now  frequently  em- 
ployed in  various  languages  to  designate  the 
modem  violin,  are  properly  the  names  of  dis- 
tinct instruments,  all  now  obsolete.  'Lyre'  has 
been  employed  at  different  times  to  designate 
all  sorts  of  bowed  instruments.  *  Viola,'  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  Provencal  name 
of  the  guitar-fiddle,  and  afterwards  designated 
Viols  of  all  sizes,  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
Tenor  Violin.  But  it  is  needles*  to  multiply 
instances.  No  rational  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  can  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  names.  For  this  purpose  we  must  examine 
the  instruments  themselves  when  they  exist : 
when  they  have  perished  we  must  have  recourse 
to  artistic  representations,  which,  however  im- 
perfect, are  all  we  have  to  rely  on  before  about 
1550,  a  century  later  than  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  bowed  instruments  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves. For,  although  the  fittings  of  the  two 
classes  differed,  it  was  not  until  the  15th  cen- 
tury that  any  constructive  difference  was  effected 
between  plucked  and  bowed  instruments.  In 
that  century  the  discovery  seems  to  have  been 
made  that  an  arched  back  and  a  flat  belly  were 
best  for  the  plucked  class,  and  a  flat  back  and 
arched  belly  with  inwardly  curving  bouts  for  the 
bowed  class;  and  hence  the  lute  and  the  viol. 
A  higher  bridge,  supported  by  a  soundpost,  in 
the  bowed  class,  completed  the  separation.  Both 
however  were  strung  alike:  and  down  to  the 
time  of  Bach  the  same  music  often  served  for 
both,  and  was  played  with  identical  stringing 
and  fingering. 

It  is  curious  that  both  the  pianoforte  and  the 
violin  owe  their  origin  to  the  monochord.  Fami- 
liarity with  the  monochord  might  have  early  sug- 
gested that  by  stopping  the  strings  of  the  lyre 
upon  a  fingerboard  the  number  of  strings  ne 


sary  to  the  latter  instrument  might  be  diminished 
by  two-thirds,  the  tuning  facilitated,  and  the 
compass  extended.  But  before  any  improvement 
in  this  direction  was  ever  made,  the  monochord 
itself  had  been  developed  into  other  instruments 
by  the  application  of  the  bow  and  the  wheel.  The 
monochord  consisted  of  an  oblong  box,  at  each  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  triangular  nut.  A  peg  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  box  served  to  attach  the  string :  at 
the  other  end  the  Btring  was  strained  tight,  at  first 
by  weights,  by  changing  which  the  tension  and 
pitch  of  the  string  were  altered  at  pleasure,  after- 
wards by  a  screw.  Beneath  the  string  were 
marked  those  combinations  of  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  string  which  yielded  the  diatonic  scale.  The 
belly  was  pierced  with  soundholes  near  the  tail ; 
a  moveable  block  or  bridge  somewhat  higher 
than  the  nuts  served  to  cut  off  so  much  of  the 
string  as  was  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
note.  This  moveable  bridge  has  survived  in  all 
bowed  instruments,  though  its  position  is  never 
changed ;  and  it  will  serve  to  the  end  of  time  to 
connect  them  with  their  original. 
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This  now-forgotten  instrument  was  the  main 
foundation  ou  which  mediaeval  music  rested.  By 
its  aid  the  organ  wan  tuned,  and  the  voice  of  the 
singer  was  trained  to  the  ecclesiastical  scales, 
the  principal  of  which,  with  their  Authentic 
and  Plagal  tones,  were  graduated  upon  it  in 
parallel  lines.  The  oldest  representations  of  the 
monochord  show  it  horizontally  placed  on  a 
table  and  plucked  with  the  finger:  but  as  the 
most  primitive  of  bowed  instruments  is  simply 
a  bowed  monochord,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  bow  was  early  employed  to  render  its 
tones  continuous.  Probably  a  common  mili- 
tary bow  was  originally  used.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural.  The  monochord  was  used,  as 
already  said,  to  tune  the  organ  and  to  train  the 
voice :  and  its  efficiency  in  both  respects  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  thus  prolonging  its 
sounds.  The  wheel  was  probably  used  at  an 
early  period  as  a  substitute  for  the  bow;  and 
the  monochord  was  thus  ready  for  further  de- 
velopments. 

Adapted  bo  as  to  be  handled  vertically,  i.e. 
with  one  end  on  the  ground,  it  became  the 
Truinmscheidt  or  Marine  Trumpet.  [See  Tromba 
Marina.]  In  its  primitive  form,  the  Trumm- 
scheidt  must  have  been  very  unlike  the  mature 
instrument  as  described  in  that  article.  As  we 
find  it  in  old  pictures,  it  was  a  monochord  about 
6  feet  long,  the  lower  part  consisting  of  a  large 
wooden  sheath,  4  feet  long  and  about  10  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  diminishing  to  5  inches 
in  width  where  it  joins  the  handle.  The  handle 
and  head  together  were  about  a  feet  long.  It 
had  a  common  bridge,  and  was  played,  not  in 
harmonics,  but  by  stopping  and  bowing  in  the 
ordinary  way.  We  know  from  Mersenne  that  it 
was  occasionally  strung  with  two  or  more  strings, 
thus  forming,  if  the  expression  is  permissible,  a 
double  or  triple  monochord. 

Whether  the  second  modification  of  the  mono- 
chord,  in  which  it  retains  its  horizontal  position, 
and  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  by  a  wheel  and 
handle,  and  which  is  represented  by  theOrganis- 
trum  or  Hurdy-gurdy,  preceded  or  followed  the 
Trummscheidt  in  point  of  time  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Structurally  the  Organwtrum  departs 
less  from  the  monochord  than  the  Trummscheidt 
does,  because  the  horizontal  position  is  retained  : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  invention  of  the  wheel 
and  handle  cannot  have  preceded  that  of  the  bow, 
for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  Originally  the  Or- 
ganic trum  was  an  ecclesiastical  instrument,  and 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  mono- 
chord  and  the  organ.  It  was  made  of  large  size, 
and  was  played,  like  the  organ,  by  divided  labour, 
the  performer  being  solely  concerned  with  the 
clavier,  while  an  assistant  supplied  the  rotary  or 
grinding  motion  which  produced  the  tone.  The 
Urge  Organistrmn  is  found  in  the  sculpture  over 
the  celebrated  door  of  Santiago  at  Compoatella, 
which  proves  its  position  among  ecclesiastical 
instruments.  But  we  have  also  actual  specimens 
which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  church. 
Two  are  preserved  in  the  Germanio  Museum  at 
Nuremberg,  in  both  of  which  the  sice  and  orna- 


mentation leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  ecclesiastical 
character.1 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Lyre  or  Fidicula,  in 
various  modified  forms,  had  never  gone  out  of 
use.  Introduced  into  Celtic  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Fidicula  was  called  by  the  Britons 
'Crwth,'  a  word  which  signifies  4  a*  bulging  box.' 
Latinised  as  'Chrotta,'  this  became  by  phonetic 
decay  '  Hrotta'  and  '  Rotte.*  The  meaning  of  the 
word,  taken  together  with  existing  pictures,  gives 
us  a  clue  to  its  shape.  The  upper  part  consisted 
of  two  uprights  and  a  crosspiece  or  transtillum, 
the  lower  part  of  a  box  bulging  at  the  back,  and 
flat  at  the  front  where  the  strings  were  extended. 
From  the  illustrations  in  old  manuscripts  it  ap- 
pears that  sometimes  the  resonant  box  was 
omitted  and  the  type  of  the  primitive  harp  was 
approached.  In  either  form  the  primitive  fidicula 
must  have  been  of  small  size.  It  apparently 
had  neither  bridge  nor  fingerboard,  and  was 
plucked  with  the  fingers.  But  in  a  celebrated  an- 
cient '  Harmony  of  the  Gospels'  in  the  Frank ish 
dialect,  attributed  to  Ottfried  von  Weissenburg 
(840-870).  we  find  the  Lyre,  the  Fiddle,  the  Harp, 
and  the  Crwth,  all  enumerated  in  the  Celestial 
Concert.*  Were  any  of  these  instruments  played 
with  the  bow  ?  In  other  words,  does  this  passage 
indicate  that  the  art  of  fiddling  is  a  thousand 
years  old  ?  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  does.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  so  many  sorts 
of  stringed  instruments  could  have  been  diffe- 
rentiated, except  by  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  them  were  played  with  the  bow :  and  in  an 
English  manuscript  of  not  much  later  date  be- 
longing to  either  the  10th  or  nth  century,  we 
have  a  positive  representation  of  an  English 
fiddler  with  fiddle  and  bow,  the  former  being,  in 
fact,  the  instrument  called  by  Chaucer  the  Ribible, 
and  afterwards  generally  known  by  the  name  in 
its  French  form  '  Rebec.' 

Fio.2. 


Certainly  in  the  nth  or  10th,  probably  in  the 
9th  century,  the  bow,  the  bridge,  and  the  finger- 
board, all  derived  from  the  monochord,  had  evi- 

<  One  very  larfe  and  heavy  mm  haa  a  erncMU  carved  new  the 
handle,  and  lha  lid  ornameotcd  with  carving*:  Uia  other  baa 
tlta  1  acred  mo  it  of  ram  and  aaercd  heart. 

*  'Bib  thar  ouh  al  ruam 
Tha*  organe  fuartt 
Uia  Jot  Fldula 
Joh  roanagfatlo  BwecaJa. 
Herpha  Joh  Rotta 
Joh  thai  Joh  Uuatta  dohla.* 

(Schllter,  Ttwauroa  Anttq.  Taut.  vol.  I.  p.  ITS.) 
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dently  been  applied  to  the  *  Fidicula'  or 4  Crwth.'  | 
The  instrument  is  altered  precisely  as  might  have  j 
been  expected.  The  crosspiece  and  uprights  have 
disappeared.  Their  place  is  taken  by  a  neck  and 
head,  the  latter  forming  a  peg-box  ;  and  the  bulg- 
ing lower  part  of  the  instrument  is  modified  to 
auit  the  change.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that 
this  primitive  bowed  instrument  was  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  lute-shaped  fidicula  which  the 
Girgonti  sarcophagus  (p.  267)  proves  to  have 
existed  before  the  Christian  era.  and  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  '  Fidula*  of  Ottfricd. 

.Sometimes  the  cros*piece  and  uprights,  placed 
some  what  closer  together,  were  retained  wide  by 
Bide  with  the  new  features,  tho  neck  and  finger- 
1:0.  3. 
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board.  The  above  cut,  from  Worcester  Cathedral, 
serves  to  illustrate  the  coalition  of  the  Crwth  and 
Rebec  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  being  in- 
termediate between  the  two.  The  instrument 
thus  produced  is  the  bowed  Crwth,  to  which,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Engel,  it  may  be  convenient  to  assign 
the  name  of  Crowd,  leaving  the  original  word 
Crwth  to  designate  the  primitive  fidicula  plucked 
with  the  fingers.  In  point  of  tone  and  execution 
the  Crowd  and  the  Rebec  were  identical.  The 
Crowd  was  the  Crwth  with  the  addition  of  a 
bridge  and  a  fingerboard  :  the  Rebec  was  the 
Crowd  minus  its  uprights  and  crosspiece,  and 
having  a  pear-shaped  body.  The  name  Fidel,  the 
decayed  form  of  •  Fidicula,'  probably  indifferently 
applied  to  both,  and  was  afterwards  used  for  the 
larger  instrument  presently  mentioned. 

The  '  Geige,*  which  some  authorities  have 
treated  as  an  independent  instrument,  appears 
to  be  practically  identical  with  the  Rebec.  In  the 
Nibelungenlied  the  instrument  played  by  the 
'  Videlar '  is  called  the  '  Glge,'  though  the  bow 
is  always  called  'Videlbogen.'  Mediaeval  sculp- 
ture, painting,  manuscripts  and  heraldry  yield 
numberless  illustrations  of  the  'Geige.'  If  there 
any  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
it  amounted  to  this,  that  the  Rebec  had  a 
narrower  pear-shaped  body,  like  the  lute,  while 
the  Geige  had  a  short  neck  fitted  to  an  oval  or 
circular  resonant  box. 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  3. 


The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
Cologne  Cathedral,  and  show*  the  Geige  of  the 
1 3th  century. 

F10.  4. 


The  next,  from  the  Kreuz-Capelle  in  Burg  Carl- 
stein  in  Bohemia,  shows  the  improved  one  of 


F10.& 


the  14th  century.  The 
name  '  Geige '  probably 
contains  the  root  '  jog '  or 
'jig,'  the  connection  lying 
in  the  jogging  or  jigging 
motion  of  the  fiddler's  righ  t 
arm. 

A  writer  of  the  13th 
century  gives  instructions 
both  for  this  small  fiddle, 
which  he  calls  '  Kubeba,' 
and  for  the  larger  Fidel, 
then  just  coming  into  use, 
which  he  calls  'Viella.'1  The  Rubeba  or 
Rebec,  according  to  him,  had  two  strings  only, 
which  were  tuned  by  the  interval  of  a  fifth,  the 
lower  being  C,  the  upper  G.  '  Hold  it  close  to 
the  head,'  he  writes,  '  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand.'  He  then  minutely 
describes  the  fingering,  which  is  as  follows : — 


inil  String. 


lit  Slrtn«. 


0  1114 


It  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  that  we  practi- 
cally have  here  the  second  and  third  strings  of  the 
violin.  A  third  string  was  soon  added  :  and  we 
know  from  Agricola  that  the  highest  string  of  the 
three-stringed  Rebec  was  tuned  a  fifth  higher, 
thus :— 


 lit  firing 


We  have  here  practically  the  three  highest  strings 
of  the  violin  :  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  violin, 
in  everything  except  the  ultimate  shape  of  the 
resonant  box  and  the  fourth  string,  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  13th  century,  and  probably  very 

1  J*rom«  of  Mnrmvt*  '*  Dominican  monk  of  r»rti).  'Speculum 
Mu>La-i,'  printed  tn  Ooouetnikcr.  Scrtptom  dl  Musics  X*dll 
AavU  Tom.  L  The  original  MA.  It  la  the  Wbliothwjue  Mtlooilc  ; 

la  Sort-  i>nr,  So.  IMT.    A  French  lru,.l»uon.  wlih  autc* 

"  torUK7. 

•  T 
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much  older.  Another  striking  illustration  of  the 
identity  of  fiddling  and  the  tiddler  now  and  bix 
hundred  years  ago  is  afforded  by  the  bow-hands 
of  the  mediaeval  players,  whose  grasp  of  the  bow 
is  generally  marked  by  perfect  freedom  and  cor- 


These  early  medieval  fiddles  were  small  instru- 
ments of  simple  construction  and  alight  musical 
capacity,  chiefly  used  in  merrymakings  to  ac- 
company song  or  dance.  Companies  of  profes- 
sional players  were  maintained  by  noblemen  for 
their  amusement:  witness  the  four-and-twenty 
fiddlers  of  Etzcl  in  the  Kibelungenlied.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  Etzel's  private  band 
of  fiddlers,  richly  dressed,  and  headed  by  their 
leaders,  Schwemel  and  Werbel.  are  chosen  as  his 
messengers  into  Burgundy:  and  among  the  noble 
Burgundian  guests  whom  they  bring  back  is  the 
redoubtable  amateur  fiddler  Volker,  who  lays 
about  him  like  a  wild  boar  with  his  '  Videlbogen 
starken,  michel,  unde  lane,'  doing  as  much  execu- 
tion, says  the  rhymer,  as  an  ordinary  man  with 
a  broadsword.  Volker  'der  videlar.'  or  '  der 
spile  man/  as  he  is  often  called,  is  not  a  mere 
figment  of  the  poet.  Everything  proves  the 
mediaeval  fiddles  to  have  been  popular  instru- 
ments, and  their  use  seems  to  have  been  familiar 
to  all  classes.  Wandering  professional  musicians, 
•  fahrende  Leute,'  carried  them  from  place  to 
place,  playing  and  singing  to  them  for  subsist- 
ence. Among  the  amateurs  who  played  them 
were  parsons  and  parish  clerks  :  witness  the 
parish  clerk  Absolon  ot  Chaucer,  who  could  '  play 
tunes  on  a  *mall  ribible.'  and  the  unfortunate  par- 
son of  Ossemer,  near  Stendal,  who,  according  to 
the  Brunswick  Chronicle  (quoted  by  Forkel),  was 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  as  he  was  fiddling 
for  his  parishioners  to  dance  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun-week  in  1203.' 

These  primitive  fiddles  apparently  sufficed  the^ 
musical  world  of  Europe  until  the  13th  century. 
Their  compass  seems  to  have  been  an  octave  and 
a  half,  from  C  to  G,  including  the  mean  notes 
of  the  female  or  boy's  voice.  The  extension  of 
the  compass  downwards  is  probably  the  clue 
to  the  improvement  which  followed.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  development  of  musical  instru- 
ments has  always  been  from  small  to  large  and 
from  high  to  low  :  the  ear,  it  would  seem,  seeks 
ever  more  and  more  resonance,  and  musical  re- 
quirements demand  a  larger  compass:  but  the 
development  of  the  Song  in  the  hands  of  the 
Troubadours  affords  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  fiddle-maker  about  this  time 
strove  to  make  his  resonant  box  larger.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  limit :  if  the  belly  is  greatly 
widened  the  bow  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the 
strings  without  making  the  bridge  of  inordinate 
height.  Some  ingenious  person,  about  the  1 3th 
century,  devised  an  alternative :  this  consisted  in 
constructing  the  sides  of  the  resonant  box  with  a 


1  'In  danem  Jar*  f**ch*h  eta  Wand«rtrrck«n  b«rj  Stendal  In  den 
Dorps  tanrtea  Ownwr,  dor  —X  do  rimr  dm  Mtdiraekong  la  doa 
riniun  nil 
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ment  a  wavy  character,  exactly  like  the  guitar, 
and  making' a  sort  of  waist.  By  this  means  the 
bridge  could  be  left  at  the  proper  height,  while 
the  capacity  of  the  instrument  in  respect  of  size, 
compass,  and  resonance  was  increased.  Some 
unknown  mechanic  thus  invented  what  came  to 
be  called  in  Northern  Europe  the  Fidel,  in 
Northern  France  the  Vielle,  in  Southern  France 
and  Italy  the  Viole.  We  have  called  it  the 
Guitar-fiddle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
is  its  motherland,  and  that  it  first 
into  use  among  the  Troubadours. 

F10.  8. 


The  invention  of  the  waist  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal step  in  the  development  of  the  Viol,  and  this 
feature  was  only  possible  in  instruments  con- 
structed like  the  nionochord  and  hurdy-gurdy, 
with  sides  or  ribs.  Th,e  Geige,  Crowd,  and  liebec 
wero  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Lute, 
which  still  survives  in  the  Mandolin :  they  con- 
sisted of  a  flat  belly  and  a  convex  hack,  joined 
oyster-fashion  by  the  edges.  No  improvement 
as  regards  resonance  was  possible  in  these  oyster- 
shaped  instruments:  the  fiddle  of  the  future  re- 
quired a  certain  depth  in  all  its  parts,  which 
can  only  be  given  by  sides  or  ribs.  No  other 
instrument  was  capable  of  a  waist :  and  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  the  body  of  such  an  instrument 
was  ready  to  hand  in  the  small  organistrum  or 
hurdy-gurdy.  The  Guitar-fiddle  was  simply  a 
Hurdy-gurdy  played  with  the  bow.  The  de- 
scription of  it  by  Jerome  of  Moravia  proves 
that  it  was  a  harmonic  as  well  as  a  melodic  in- 
strument. It  had  five  strings,  the  lowest  of 
which  was  a  bourdon,  t.  0.  was  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  did  not  pass  over  the  nut,  but  was 
attached  to  a  peg  outside  the  head.  In  the 
long  Bourdon  of  the  Troubadour's-fiddle  we  thus 
have  the  origin  of  the  fourth  string,  which  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  normal  length  by  the 
expedient  of  covering  it  with  wire.  The  two 
highest  strings  were  usually  tuned  in  unison : 
this  enabled  the  player  either  to  double  the 
highest  note,  or  to  play  in  thirds,  at  pleasure, 
Jerome  of  Moravia  gives  three  different  tunings, 
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and  probably  others  were  in  use,  each  being 

adapted  to  the  music  intended  to  be  performed. 

The  Guitar-fiddle  was  larger  than  the  Geige 

and  Rebec,  and  approximated  in  size  to  the 

Tenor.   [See  opposite.  Fig.  6.]   Thia  instrument 

is  probably  the  Fidel  of  Chaucer.    It  has  place 

in  English  life  as  an  instrument  of  luxury. 

For  him  [i.e.  the  Oxford  Clerk]  had  lerer  han  at  bis 

bedde*  hed 
A  twenty  bokes.  clothed  in  black  and  red, 
Of  ArUtoUe  and  bii  philosophy, 
Than  robes  rich,  or  Fidel  or  Sautrie. 

(Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue.) 

Existing  representations  of  the  Fidel  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  increased  length  of  the  instru- 
ment was  not  at  first  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  length  of  the  strings, 
and  that  it  was  fitted  with  a  tailpiece  and  loop 
of  unusual  length.  It  had  no  corner-blocks.  A 
good  idea  of  the  medieval  Fidel  may  be  gained 
from  the  modern  Spanish  or  common  guitar, 
which  appears  to  be  simply  the  improved  Fidel  of 
the  Troubadours  minus  its  bridge,  tailpiece,  sound- 
post  and  soundholes.  It  has  precisely  the  seme 
arrangement  for  the  pegs,  which  are  screwed  ver- 
tically into  a  flat  head,  which  is  often,  but  not 
always,  bent  back  at  an  angle  with  the  neck. 
The  guitar,  however,  requires  no  bridge,  and  no 
soundpost:  its  tailpiece  is  glued  to  the  belly, 
and  it  retains  the  primitive  central  soundhole, 
which  in  the  bowed  instrument  gives  place  to 
a  double  soundhole  on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 
[See  Soundholes.] 

We  now  reach  a  step  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  construction  of  bowed  instruments, 
the  invention  of  'corner-blocks.'  This  improve- 
ment followed  naturally  from  the  invention  of 
the  waist.  A  modern  violin  has  two  projecting 
points  on  each  of  its  sides,  one  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bouts  or  bow-holes  which  form 
the  waist  of  the  instrument  In  the  classical 
pattern,  which  has  prominent  corner-blocks, 
these  projections  form  a  sharp  angle :  in  the 
older  ones,  including  the  viols,  the  angle  is  less 
acute,  and  the  corner  therefore  leas  prominent. 
These  corners  mark  the  position  of  triangular 
'blocks'  inside,  to  which  the  ribs  of  the  instru- 
ment are  glued,  and  which  are  themselves  glued  to 
the  back  and  belly,  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  cor- 
ner-stones of  the  construction.  They  contribute 
enormously  to  the  strength  and  resonance  of  the 
fiddle.  Corner-blocks,  as  well  as  bowed  instru- 
ments of  the  larger  sizes,  first  appear  in  the  1 5th 
century :  and  as  Large  fiddles  can  only  be  con- 
veniently constructed  by  means  of  corner-blocks 
we  may  fairly  conclude  thst  the  two  inventions 
are  correlative. 

The  writer  inclines  to  ascribe  the  origin  of 
corner-blocks  to  Germany,  because  it  was  in 
that  land  of  mechanical  inventions  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  viol  in  its  many  varieties 
was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  lute-makers  from 
X450  to  1600,  because  the  earliest  known  instru- 
ment-makers, even  in  France  and  Italy,  were 
Germans,  and  because  it  is  in  the  German 
mudcal  handbooks  of  the  first  part  of  the 
16th  century  — Virdung,  Luscinius, 
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ktinig,  Agrioola,  and  Gerle — that  we  find  the 
viol  family  for  the  first  time  specifically  described. 
This  invention  was  the  turning-point  in  the  de- 
velopment of  bowed  instruments.  It  not  only 
separated  them  definitely  from  their  cognates  of 
the  lute  and  guitar  class,  but  it  gave  them 
immense  variety  in  design,  and  rendered  them 
easier  to  make,  as  well  as  stronger  and  more 
resonant.  Whether  double  or  single  corner- 
blocks  were  first  employed,  is  uncertain.  Possi- 
bly the  first  step  was  the  introduction  of  single 
corner-blocks,  by  which  the  ribs  were  increased 
from  two  to  four,  the  upper  ones  having  an  in- 
ward curvature  where  the  bow  crosses  the  strings. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  by  Raifaelle, 

in  whose  paintings 
the  viol  with  single 
corner  -  blocks  oc- 
curs several  times. 
[For  another  speci- 
men, see  Sound- 
holes,  Fig.  3.]  Sin- 
gle corner  -  blocks 
were  occasionally 
used  long  after  the 
introduction  of  dou 
bleones.  The  writer 
has  seen  very  good 
old  Italian  tenors  and  double-basses  with  single 
comers.  A  well  known  specimen  in  painting 
is  the  fine  Viola  da  gamba  in  Domenichino's  St. 
Cecilia.  The  vibration  is  more  rapid  and  free 
than  that  of  the  instrument  with  double  corners, 
but  the  tone  is  consequently  less  intense. 

But  the  foundation  on  which  fiddle-making 
was  finally  to  rest  was  the  viol  with  double 
corners.  Double  corners  produced  a  new  con- 
structive feature,  vis.  the  'middle  bouts,'  or 
simply  the  'bouts,'  the  ribs  which  curve  in- 
wards  between  the  two  corner-blocks.  While 
the  corner-blocks  enormously  increased  the  re- 
sonance of  the  fiddle,  the  bouts  liberated  the 
right  hand  of  the  player.  In  early  times  the 
hand  must  have  been  kept  in  a  stiff  and  cramped 
position.  The  bouts  for  the  first  time  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  fiddler  to  get  at  his  strings : 
and  great  stimulus  to  play- 
ing must  have  been  the 
consequence.  It  was  long 
before  the  proper  projior- 
tions  of  the  bouts  were 
settled.  They  were  made 
small  and  deep,  or  long 
and  shallow,  at  the  maker's 
caprice.  At  one  period, 
probably  an  early  one, 
their  enormous  size  ren- 
dered them  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  out- 
line. It  would  seem  that 
fiddlers  desired  to  carry 
their  newly-won  freedom  of  hand  to  the  utter- 
most :  and  the  illustrations  in  Agricola  prove 
that  this  preposterous  model  prevailed  for  in- 
struments of  all  four  sixes. 

The  fantastic  outlines  which  were  produced 
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by  this  extravagant  cutting  of  the  boats  were 
sumetimes  farther  complicated  by  adding  more  | 
blocks  at  the  top,  or  bottom,  or  both,  aod  by 
cutting  some  of  the  ribs  in  two  pieces,  and 
turning  the  ends  in  at  right  angles.  The  former 
of  thcso  devices  was  early  abandoned,  and  lew 
specimens  of  it  exist :  bat  the  Utter  was  some* 
times  used  for  the  viola  d'amore  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Its  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  vibrational 
capacity,  and  the  intensity  of  the  tone.  Its  adop- 
tion was  partly  doe  to  artistic  considerations, 
and  it  is  capable  of  great,  variety  in  design.  But 
it  naturally  went  out  of  practical  use,  and  the 
viol  settled  down  to  its  normal  model  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  by  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  simple  outline,  with  double  corners 
and  moderately  long  and  shallow  bouts. 

Concurrently  with  these  experiments  on  the 
outline,  we  trace  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
place  and  shape  of  the  soandholes  and  bridge. 
For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  former, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Soukdholbs. 
Their  true  place,  partly  in  the  waist,  and  partly 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  was  not  de- 
nned until  after  the  invention  of  the  violin.  In 
the  guitar-fiddle  the  soundholes  had  naturally 
fallen  into  something  nearly  approaching  their 
true  position.  But  the  invention  of  the  bouts 
displaced  them,  and  for  nearly  a  century  we  find 
them  shifting  about  on  the  surface  of  the  instru- 
ment. Sometimes,  indeed,  it  occurs  to  the  early 
viol-makers  to  leave  them  in  the  waist  between 
the  bouts.  But  at  first  we  frequently  find  them 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  and  this  is 
found  even  in  instances  where  their  shape  is  of 
an  advanced  type. 

Later,  we  usually  find  the  soandholes  and 
bridge  crowded  into  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
strument, near  the  tailpiece,  the  instrument- 
maker  evidently  aiming  at  Fio.  0. 
leaving  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  belly  intact,  for 
the  sake  of  constructive 
strength.  The  illustration 
is  from   Jost  Amman's 
'Buchlein  aller  Stande.* 
and  represents  a  minstrel 
of  the  1 6th  century  per- 
forming on  a  three-stringed 
Double  Las*. 

Afterwards  the  sound- 
holes  are  placed  between 
the  bouts,  the  extremities 
of  both  approximately 
corresponding,  the  bridge 
standing  beyond  them.  This 
a rrangement  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  early  half  of  the 
1 6th  oentury.  It  was  not 
until  the  violin  model  had  been  some  time  in  use 
that  the  soundholes  were  lowered  in  the  model, 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  waist  to  a  short 
distance  below  the  boats,  and  the  bridge  fixed  in 
its  true  place  in  the  middle  of  the  soandholes. 

The  Bridge,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
voicing  apparatus,  and  in  reality  the  tongue  of  I 
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the  fiddle,  was  perfected  last.  [See  Stradi- 
vari.] The  plan  of  cutting  a  small  arch  in  the 
moveable  block  of  the  monochord,  so  as  to 
check  the  vibration  as  little  as  possible,  is 
probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  in  the  Marine 
Trumpet  the  bridge,  which  has  only  one  string 
to  stipjxjrt,  can  l>e  made  projwrtionatelv  Btnall,  and 
its  vibrating  function  more  perfect.  [See  Tbomb  a 
Marina.]  The  polychord  instruments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  required  a  more  massive  support ; 
but  the  bridge-like  character  was  always  main- 
tained, the  pattern  being  from  time  to  time 
modified  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  vibra- 
tion without  loss  of  strength.  The  sonndpost 
beneath  the  treble  foot  of  the  bridge  is  of  un- 
certain antiquity.  At  first,  it  would  seem,  the 
expedient  was  tried  of  lengthening  one  foot  of 
the  bridge,  and  passing  it  through  the  sound- 
hole,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  centre  block  of  the 
back:  this  primitive  briiigo  aud  sonndpost  in 
one  have  been  found  in  existing  specimens  of 
the  Crwtb.  The  superior  effect  of  a  separate 
soundpost,  supporting  the  bridge  and  augment- 
ing the  vibration,  must  soon  have  been  dis- 
covered :  and  many  early  pictures  of  fidtlles 
with  bridges  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  exten- 
sively in  use.    [See  Socndpost.] 

The  scale  of  the  larger  mediaeval  viols  makes 
it  probable  that  the  vibration  of  the  belly  under 
the  bass  strings  was  regulated  by  a  Bass-bar. 
Cross-bars  were  early  employed  to  strengthen 
the  back  of  the  viol  and  the  belly  of  the  lute; 
and  observations  of  their  effect  on  the  vibration 
possibly  suggested  the  use  of  a  longitudinal  bar 
for  the  viol.  The  bass-bar  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  invention  of  corner  blocks,  and  probably 
older.  Concurrently  with  the  development  of  the 
Viol  in  its  larger  sizes,  we  find  a  characteristic 
change  in  the  head  or  peg-box,  which  completely 
transformed  the  physiognomy  of  the  instrument. 
The  medissvAl  peg-box  was  invariably  flat,  like 
that  of  the  Guitar,  the  pegs  being  inserted  at 
right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  instrument ;  see 
figures  a,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  from  the  last  of  which 
the  reader  will  at  once  understand  how  this  form 
of  peg-box  facilitated  the  addition  of  bourdons, 
though  it  afforded  but  a  weak  and  imperfect 
means  of  straining  the  strings  to  their  due  ten- 
sion and  keeping  them  in  their  proper  place. 
When  the  invention  of  the  larger  viols  super- 
seded Bourdons,  the  flat  peg-box  gave  place  to 
the  modern  one,  which  bends  back  so  that  the 
strings  form  an  obtuse  angle  in  crossing  the  nut ; 
the  pegs  arc  transverse  instead  of  perpendicular, 
and  have  a  support  in  each  side  of  the  box ;  the  ten- 
sive force  is  applied  directly  instead  of  obliquely, 
in  the  direction  of  the  fiddle's  length.  The  top 
of  the  improved  peg  box  was  often  surmounted 
by  a  human  or  animal's  head.  This,  however, 
obliged  the  fiddle-maker  to  have  recourse  to  the 
artist  for  the  completion  of  his  work.  A  volute 
was  therefore  substituted,  the  well-known  'scroll' 
of  the  fiddle,  on  the  curves  of  which  accom- 
plished fiddle-makers  employed  the  same  taste 
and  skill  which  they  displayed  in  the 
lines  and  surface  of  the  body. 
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About  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century  we  find  the 
viol  with  the  distinctive  features  above  indicated 
fully  developed,  in  its  three  principal  sizes,  Dis- 
tant, Tenor,  and  Bass,  in  general  nse.  They 
had  at  first  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five,  and 
sometimes  six  strings,  which  were  tnned  by 
fourths,  a  single  major  third  being  interpolated 
in  the  five  and  six  stringed  instruments,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  mime  tonality  in  the  open  notes. 
This  device  was  borrowed  from  the  Lute.  The 
fixed  number  of  six  strings,  and  the  settled 
tuning  by  fourths  with  a  major  third  in  the 
middle,  is  proved  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  1 54a 
by  a  method  published  in  that  year  at  Venice.1 
The  tuning  is  as  follows  : 


Distant. 


Tenor. 


3=1= 


The  relative  tuning  of  the  Viols  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  parts  of  contemporary  vocal 
music :  and  the  early  concerted  music  written  for 
the  Viols  is  always  within  the  compass  of  the 
relative  voices.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
entirely  based  upon  vocal  music.  As  early  as 
1539  we  have  vocal  compositions  professedly 
adapted  to  be  either  played  or  sung  ibuone  da 
cantato  et  sonare).* 

This  parallelism  between  the  parts  of  vocal 
and  stringed  music  explains  why  in  early  theo- 
retical works  we  hear  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Double  Bass.  We  may  however  assume  that  it 
was  employed  as  a  sub-bass  in  octaves  to  the 
voice  and  Bass  Viol.  Strung  with  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  six  strings,  the  lowest  would  by 
aualogy  be  tuned  a  fourth  lower  than  those  of 
the  Bass  Viol,  as  at  (a) ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the 
tuning  of  the  modern  Double  Bass.  The  tuning 
for  completely  strung  instrument!!  was  probably 
as  at  (J>),  but  the  highest  strings  would  be  inef- 
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fective,  and  liable  to  break,  and  they  could  have 
been  of  little  use  in  playing  a  sub-bass:  and  as 
the  pressure  of  useless  strings  impairs  the  reso- 
nance of  the  instrument,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  upper  strings  came  to  be  gradually  aban- 
doned. The  trio  of  viols,  tuned  as  prescribed 
by  the  'Regola  Rubertina*  of  1542,  continued 
in  use  unaltered  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  the 
basis  of  chamber-music  :  for  Play  ford's  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Skill  of  Musk-k'  gives  the  same 
tuning  without  alteration.  We  may  therefore 
take  the  duration  of  the  school  of  pure  six- 
stringed  viol  music  as  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  (1 550-1 700).    During  the  latter  part  of 


•  R**ole  Rubertina.  eh*  !n»*oria  a  aonar  dl  Viol*  rt'erco  taatade  da 

S}l*f*tTO  (iaoawl  del  Fgntafo.  (RBhlmenn.  Ketch,  ear  tk.fen- 
lirttromanl*.  p.  1M.)  I '  Ai>t  tet  vlolt  end  Tofeei '  la  frequently 
Wuml  on  Uie  t.tle-i  a*«i  of  the  EojUsli  madn*»h  uf  the  17U»  century. 


this  period  the  Violin  and  Tenor  Violin 
steadily  into  nse  for  orchestral  purposes  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  Treble  and  Tenor  Viols,  and  the 
invention  of  the  Violoncello  or  Bass  Violin  com- 
pleted the  substitution  of  the  new  model  for  the 
old.  The  trio  of  viols  was  in  fact  rather  a  theo- 
retical than  a  practical  musical  apparatus :  and 
its  two  highest  members  had  but  little  signifi- 
cance apart  from  the  rest.  The  Treble  or  Dis- 
cant  Viol,  feeble  and  delicate  in  tone,  though 
employed  in  concerted  music,  never  took  the 
place  of  the  more  powerful  Rebec  and  Geige, 
which  continued  in  popular  use  until  they  were 
ultimately  driven  from  the  field  by  the  Violin. 
The  Tenor  Viol  laboured  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Being  too  large  and  too  clumsy  to  be 
played  fiddlewise,  it  became  the  practice  to  rest 
the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  on  the  knee, 
and  its  shoulder  upon  the  arm,  the  left  hand  being 
elevated  at  the  height  of  the  head.  It  was  then 
bowed  underhand,  the  bow  passing  obliquely  over 
the  strings.  This  difficulty  must  have  tended  to 
check  its  musical  usefulness:  and  as  the  lowest 
string  of  both  the  Di scant  and  Tenor  Viol  was 
little  used,  it  was  at  length  omitted,  and  makers 
were  thus  enabled  to  construct  Tenor  Viols  of 
more  manageable  size.  The  German  and  French 
Treble  and  Tenor  Viols  of  late  manufacture  have 
only  five  strings,  the  lowest  in  each,  as  In  the 
Violin  and  Tenor,  being  G  and  C  respectively. 
The  Treble  and  Tenor  Viols  thus  gradually  ap- 
proximated in  size  and  tuning  to  the  Violin  and 
Tenor,  by  which  they  were  ultimately  effaced. 
The  five-stringed  Treble  Viol  survived  longest 
in  France,  where  it  was  called  'Quinton  or 
'Pardessus  de  Viole':  and  from  the  very  nu- 
merous specimens  which  were  sent  forth  in  the 
last  century  from  the  workshops  of  Guersan  and 
Fio.  10.  other  Parisian  makers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  fashionable  instrument,  in 
fact  probably  a  musical  toy  for 
ladies  of  quality.  The  stop 
being  an  inch  shorter  than 
that  of  the  Violin,  and  the  tun- 
ing by  fourths  and  a  third  en- 
tirely obviating  the  necessity 
of  employing  the  fourth  finger, 
it  is  easily  played  by  small 
and  comparatively  unpractised 
hands.  The  back  and  ribs  of 
Guersan 'sQuintons  are  usually 
built  up  of  parallel  staves  of 
sycamore  and  cedar,  a  method 
which  not  only  makes  the  tone 
extremely  soft  and  resonant, 
but  combined  with  fine  finish 
and  elegantly  carved  scrolls 
gives  them  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  The  illustration 
is  from  a  specimen  in  the 
iter's  possession. 
The  development  of  the  Viola  d'Amore,  which 
is  briefly  described  below,  probably  prevented 
the  use  of  the  common  Tenor  Viol,  without  sym- 
pathetic strings,  as  a  solo  instrument.  Built  large 
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enough  to  give  a  resonant  note  on  the  lowest 
open  string,  C,  the  five-stringed  Tenor  Viol  is 
undoubtedly  a  difficult  instrument  to  manage: 
but  after  some  practice  it  may  be  commanded  by 
a  player  with  an  arm  of  sufficient  length.  The 
best  have  thick  whole  backs,  cut  slabwise  or  on 
the  flnt,  instead  of  on  the  cross,  and  the  flaming- 
sword  soundhole,  which  V'<*.  li- 
the German  makers  pre- 
ferred, seems  to  favour 
the  development  of  tone. 
The  tone  is  rich  and 
penetrating  :  and  the 
writer  has  heard  the 
five-stringed  Tenor  Viol 
played  in  concerted 
music  with  good  effect. 
The  illustration  repre- 
sents one  made  in  1 746 
bvElslerof  Mainz.  [See 
Tenor  Violin.] 

The  Bat*  Viol  alone, 
of  the  original  Viol 
family,  developed  into 
an  instrument  having 
important  musical  qua- 
lities of  its  own,  and 
secured  a  noticeable 
place  in  musical  history 
under  its  Italian  name 
of  Viola  da  Gamba. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
its  long-continued  use 
as  nn  orchestral  bass, 
and  to  its  similarity  in 
tuning  to  the  Theorbo  Lute.  In  the  Intter 
quarter  of  the  16th  century,  and  throughout 
the  17  th.  while  the  Violin  and  the  Tenor  were 
taking  the  place  of  the  higher  Viols,  the  Bass 
Viol  maintained  its  place,  and  afforded  a  wide 
field  to  a  considerable  school  of  players  and 
composers,  principally  in  England,  France,  and 
the  Low  Countries.  It  was  the  first  bowed  in- 
strument to  receive  treatment  commensurate  to  its 
capacities,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  its  tuning  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  lute,  and  that  both  in- 
struments were  practised  by  the  Bame  players. 
Throughout  the  1 7th  century,  the  Viola  da  Gamba 
closely  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  lute,  and 
the  two  reached  their  highest  development  at 
the  hands  of  French  composers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 8th  century.  The  command  of  the 
six-stringed  finger-board  which  the  lutenists 
had  attained  through  two  centuries  of  incessant 
practice  was  in  fact  communicated  by  them  to 
bowed  instruments  through  the  medium  of  the 
I '.ass  Viol.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
before  anything  having  any  pretensions  to 
musical  value  had  been  written  for  the  Violin, 
and  still  less  for  the  Violoncello,  many  species  of 
composition  had  been  brought  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  on  the  Lute,  and  this  de- 
velopment of  the  Lute  was  directly  communi- 
cated to  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  The  great  mass 
of  Viola  da  Gamba  chamber-music  of  the  17th 


century  which  still  exists  in  manuscript,  is  evi- 
dently adapted  from  lute  music.  The  Corrente. 
Chaconne,  Pavane,  Gig,  Galliard,  and  Almaine, 
were  favourite  measures  for  both  :  tho  Prelude, 
in  which  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  for 
modulation  was  displayed,  was  also  much  the 
same  ;  but  the  Viol  was  especially  employed  in 
the  '  Division  on  a  Ground,1  which  was  the 
delight  of  English  musicians  in  the  1 7th  century. 
So  completely  was  this  the  case  that  in  Symp- 
son's  well-known  Method  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba 
the  instrument  is  named  the  'Division  Viol.' 
It  was  made  in  three  sizes,  that  used  for  division 
being  of  medium  size  :  the  largest  size  was  used 
for  the  'Concert  Bass,'  played  in  combination 
with  other  Viols  :  a  size  smaller  than  the  Divi- 
sion Viol  was  used  for  Lyra  orTablature  playing, 
in  which  the  composer  varied  the  tuning  of  the 
Viol,  and  employed  tablature  instead  of  staff 
notation  for  the  convenience  of  the  player. 

Occasionally  the  tuning  of  the  Division  Viol 
itself  was  varied :  the  two  favourite  *  scordature ' 
of  the  English  players,  usually  called  the  '  Harp- 
way'  tunings,  from  the  facilities  they  afforded 
for  arpeggios,  were  as  follows  : 

llarp-way  sharp,  Harp- way  flat. 


The  following  'harp-way'  tunings  have  been 
noticed  by  the  writer  in  old  German  composi- 
tions for  the  instrument : — 


(1)  Sharp. 


(2)  Flat. 


(3)  Sharp. 


The  use  of  these  tunings  greatly  increases  the 
resonance  of  the  Viola  da  Gamba,  and  facilitates 
execution  in  thirds  on  the  upper  strings :  but  the 
writer  is  unacquainted  with  any  instance  of  their 
use,  or  of  the  use  of  any  other  scordatura,  by  the 
classical  writers  for  the  instrument.  The  great 
writer  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba  was  De  Caix 
D'Hervelois,  who  flourished  early  in  the  last 
century:  but  there  were  many  others  of  less 
note.  The  writings  of  De  Caix,  like  those  of 
Bach,  occasionally  require  the  seventh  string, 
tuned  to  Double  Bass  A,  a  fourth  below  the 
sixth  string.  This  was  added  towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  by  a  French  violist  named 
Marais.    [See  Scohdatcba.] 

The  latest  development  of  the  Viol  was  the 
construction  of  instruments  with  sympathetic 
strings  of  metal.  These  date  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury: their  properties  are  scientifically  discussed 
in  the  and  Book  of  Bacon's  'Natural  History' 
(1620-1625).  Th°  fanciful  name* d'Amore.' given 
to  these  instruments,  relates  not  to  any  special 
aptitude  for  expressing  amorous  accents,  but  to 
the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  open  metallic 
strings,  stretched  over  the  belly,  to  the  tones  of 
those  wliich  pass  over  the  fingerboard.  They 
were  made  in  several  sizes.  Even  Kits  are 
found  made  with  sympathetic  strings  (Sordino 
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d'Amore) :  the  next  largest  size  waa  called 
the  Violino  d'Amore,  and  in  its  later  type  was 
a  Violin  rather  than  a  Viol.  It  usually  baa  peg* 
holes  for  five  sympathetic  strings:  there  exists 
a  very  curious  one  by  Stradivari,  guitar-shaped.1 
The  Tenor  size  became  more  generally  known 
as  the  Viola  d'Amore,  an  instrument  in  very 
general  use  in  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  17th 
and  1 8th  centuries.  The  instrument  is  invaria- 
bly made  with  '  flaming-sword '  soundholes,  and 
often  has  a  '  rose '  under  the  finger-board.  The 
sympathetic  strings,  of  fine  bra-a  or  steel  wire, 
are  attached  by  loops  at  the  bottom  to  small 
ivory  pegs  fixed  in  the  bottom  block  above  the 
tail-pin ;  they  are  then  carried  through  small 
holes  drilled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bridge, 
under  the  finger-board,  which  is  hollowed  for  the 
purpose,  and  over  an  ivory  nut  immediately  below 
the  upper  nut,  into  the  peg-box.  In  the  earlier 
instruments  the  sympathetic  strings  aro  worked 
by  pegs  similar  to  those  of  the  gut-strings :  but 
the  later  plan  was  to  attach  them  to  small  wrest- 
pins  driven  vertically  into  the  sides  of  the  peg- 
box,  and  tune  them  with  a  key,  a  prefer  a  Me 
method  in  all  respects.  The  sympathetic  appa- 
ratus was  of  two  species,  the  diatonic  and  the 
chromatic,  the  former  consisting  of  six  or  seven, 
the  latter  of  twelve  or  more  strings.  In  the  former 
species  the  strings  are  tuned  to  the  diatonic 
scale,  the  lowest  note  being  usually  D,  and  the 
intervals  being  adapted  by  flattening  or  sharp- 
ening to  the  key  of  the  piece  in  performance. 
In  the  chromatic  description  this  is  unnecessary, 
there  being  twelve  strings,  one  for  each  semitone 
in  the  scale,  so  that  every  note  played  on  the 
instrument  has  its  sympathetic  augmentation. 
Sometimes  a  double  set  (24)  of  sympathetic 
strings  was  employed.  In  the  classical  age  of 
this  instrument,  the  time  of  Bach  and  Vivaldi, 
it  was  tuned  by  fourths  and  a  third  like  the 
tenor  viol.  Following  the  example  of  the  Viola 
da  (Jamba,  a  seventli  string  was  added  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  ultimately 
the  so-called  '  harp-way '  tuning  of  the  Lute  and 
Viola  da  Gamba  came  to  be  generally  adopted, 
which  was  ultimately  modified  thus : 

Flat.  Sharp. 

_a — - — 


The  latter  tuning  was  most  employed,  and  is 
used  in  the  well-known  obligato  part  in  Meyer- 
beer's '  Huguenots.'  The  Viola  d'Amore  is  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  attractive  instrument,  but 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  execution  are  not 
easily  surmounted,  and  as  every  forte  note  pro- 
duces a  perfect  shower  of  concord*  and  har- 
monics, all  notea  which  will  not  bear  a  major 


1  Row  to  the  poneototi  of  T. 
t>rot»t>lf  toned  Ilka  th*  ordlnvr 
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third  require  to  be  very  lightly  touched.  The 
illustration  represents  a  diatonio  Viola  d'Amore 
dated  1757,  by  Rauch  of  Mannheim. 

Km.  18.  The  '  English  Violet ' 

mentioned  by  Mozart  and 
Albrechtsberger  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Viola  d'Amore : 
the  former  applies  the  name 
to  the  chromatic  Viola 
d'Amore,  to  which  he  as- 
signs fourteen  sympathetic 
strings,  the  latter  to  a 
common  Viola  d'Amore 
having  six  instead  of  seven 
strings.  Why  the  Germans 
called  it  '  English  '  is  a 
mystery,  for  the  writer  ha* 
never  met  with  nor  heard 
of  a  true  Viola  d'Amore  of 
English  make.  The  '  Vio- 
letta  Marina,'  employed  by 
Handel  in  the  air  *  Gia 
l'ebro  miociglio' (Orlando), 
and  having  a  com  pass  as 
low  as  tenor  E,  appears 
also  to  be  simply  the  Viola 
d  A  more. 

The  Viola  da  Gamba 
with  sympathetic  string* 
was  at  first  known  as  the  Viola  Ba*  tarda,  but 
after  undergoing  considerable  mechanical  im- 
provements in  the  sympathetic  apparatus,  it  be- 
came the  well-known  Barytone,  the  favourite 
instrument  of  the  musical  epicures  of  the  last 
century.  [See  Babytonk.]  The  seventh  string 
added  to  the  Viola  da  Gamba  by  Mara  is  was 
visually  employed  in  the  Barytone.  The  sympa- 
thetic apparatus  of  the  Barytone  is  set  in  a 
separate  metal  frame,  and  has  an  independent 
bridge. 

The  disuse  of  instruments  with  sympathetic 
strings  is  easily  explained.  They  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  existing  means  of  producing 
masses  of  musical  sound.  They  were  essentially 
solo  instruments,  and  were  seldom  employed  in 
the  orchestra.  Nothing  but  continuous  use  in 
professional  hands  in  the  orchestra  will  keep  a 
musical  instrument  from  going  out  of  fashion : 
and  it  invariably  happens  that  the  disuse  of  in- 
struments in  the  orchestra  only  shortly  precedes 
their  disuse  in  chamber  music  The  practical  ex- 
tinction of  these  instruments  is  to  be  regretted. 
Originally  invented  as  a  moans  of  augmenting 
the  tone  of  the  Viol,  they  acquired  a  character 
entirely  unique,  and  are  undoubtedly  capable  of 
further  development. 

The  early  employment  of  the  Violin  and  Tenor 
Violin  in  the  orchestra  left  the  Treble  and  Tenor 
Viola  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  who 
only  slowly  relinquished  them.  The  pure  school 
of  concerted  viol-playing  seems  to  have  held  its 
ground  longest  in  England:  the  'Fantasies'  of 
(Jibbons,'  and  those  of  many  other  composers, 
which  repose  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries, 
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sufficiently  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  art 
was  cultivated.  In  performance,  the  parts  were 
usually  doubled,  »•  e.  there  were  six  players,  two 
to  each  part,  who  all  played  in  the  fortes :  the 
piano  passages  were  played  by  three  only.  To 
accompany  voices,  theorboes  were  added  in  the 
bass,  and  violins  in  the  treble  :  but  the  English 
violista  of  the  17th  oentury  long  regarded  the 
violin  as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  Its  compara- 
tively harsh  tone  offended  their  ear  by  destroy- 
ing the  delicate  balance  of  the  viol  concert : 
Mace  denominates  it  '  the  scolding  violin,'  and 
complains  that  it  out-tops  everything.1  When 
the  'sharp  violin,'  as  Dryden  calls  it,  was  making 
its  way  into  music  in  England,  it  had  already  been 
nearly  a  oentury  in  use  on  the  continent.  The 
model  had  been  developed  in  Italy :  the  treble 
violin  had  first  come  into  general  use  in  France. 

Of  the  viol  family  the  most  important  seems 
originally  to  have  been  the  Tenor.  This  agrees 
with  the  general  plan  of  medieval  music,  in 
which  the  tenor  sustains  the  cantus  or  melody, 
the  trebles  and  basses  being  merely  accompani- 
ments. The  violin  apparently  originated  in 
the  desire  to  produce  a  more  manageable  and 
powerful  instrument  for  the  leading  part.  The 
Geige  and  Rebec  were  yet  in  use:  perhaps  the 
contrast  between  their  harsher  tone  and  the 
softness  of  the  discant  viol  may  have  suggested 
the  construction  of  a  viol  with  a  convex  back 
modelled  like  the  belly.  But  the  extreme  un- 
handiness of  the  tenor  viol  is  probably  the  true 
key  to  the  change.  It  was  impossible  to  play 
artistically  when  supported  on  the  knee,  and  too 
large  to  be  held  under  the  chin.  At  first,  it 
would  appear  that  violin-makers  made  it  handier 
in  the  latter  respect  by  cutting  away  the  bottom, 
exactly  as  the  top  was  sloped  away  to  the  neck  : 
and  viols  thus  sloped  at  the  bottom  are  still 
extant.  The  more  effective  expedient  of  assimi- 
lating the  back  to  the  belly  not  only  reduced 
the  depth  at  the  edges  but  rendered  it  easier  to 
retain  in  position.  The  first  instrument  to  which 
we  find  the  name  Violino  applied  was  the  tenor, 
and  the  common  violin,  as  a  diminutive  of  this, 
was  the '  Violino  piccolo.'  [See  Tknoe  Violin.] 

However  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  model 
of  the  back  to  that  of  the  belly  may  have  ori- 
ginated, it  must  have  been  quickly  discovered 
that  its  effect  was  to  double  the  tone.  The 
result  of  making  the  instrument  with  a  back 
correlative  to  the  belly,  and  connected  with  the 
latter  by  the  sides  and  soundpost,  was  to  pro- 
duce a  repetition  of  the  vibrations  in  the  back, 
partly  by  transmission  through  the  ribs,  blocks, 
and  soundpost,  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the 
instrument.  The  force  which  on  the  viol  pro- 
duced the  higher  and  dissonant  harmonics  ex- 
pended itself  in  the  violin  in  reproducing  the 
lower  and  consonant  harmonics  by  moans  of  the 
back.    [See  HARMONICS.] 

The  invention  of  the  Violin  is  commonly  as- 
signed to  Gas  par  Dniffoprugcar,  of  Bologna,  and 
placed  early  in  the  16th  oentury :  and  it  has 
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been  stated  there  still  exist  three  genuine  vio- 
lins of  Duiffoprugcar's  work,  dated  before  1520.' 
The  name  is  obviously  a  corruption.  There 
existed  in  the  16th  century  in  Italy  jeveral 
lute -makers  of  the  Tyrolese 


brucker  ;s  and  as  some  of  them  lived  into  the 
following  century  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  made  violins.  But  the  authenticity  of 
any  date  in  a  violin  before  1520  is  question- 
able. No  instrument  of  the  violin  pattern  that 
can  be  fairly  assigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  is  in  existence,  and  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  the  violin  could  have  been 
so  common  between  151 1  and  1 5 19,  seeing  that 
we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  contemporary  musical 
handbooks  which  minutely  describe  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  period.  In  default  of  any 
better  evidence,  the  writer  agrees  with  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  (quoted  in  Mr.  Hart's  book,  '  The 
Violin,'  p.  68)  that  no  true  violin  was  made 
anterior  to  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
the  period  of  Gaspar  di  Salo  and  Andreas  Amati. 
The  earliest  date  in  any  instrument  of  the  violin 
pattern  which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  in  a  tenor 
by  Peregrino  Zanetto  (the  younger)  of  Brescia, 
1 580.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  tenors  and  vio- 
lins were  common  about  this  time,  and  they  were 
chiefly  made  in  the  large  towns  of  Lombardy, 
Bologna,  Brescia,  and  Cremona.  The  trade  had 
early  centred  in  the  last-named  city,  which  for 
two  centuries  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
violin-making;  and  the  fame  of  the  Cremona 
violin  quickly  penetrated  into  other  lands.  In 
157a  the  accounts  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  show 
a  payment  of  50  livres  to  one  of  the  king's  musi- 
cians to  buy  him  a  Cremona  violin.* 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  anti- 
quity of  the  Violin  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  essential  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  Viol,  (1)  the  four  strings  tuned  by 
fifths,  and  (2)  the  modelled  back,  apparently 
came  into  use  at  different  times.  We  know  from 
early  musical  treatises  that  the  three-stringed 
Rebec  and  some  four-stringed  Viol*  were  tuned 
by  fifths  :  and  the  fact  that  the  modelled  back 
was  in  use  anterior  to  the  production  of  the  true 
violin  is  revealed  to  us  by  a  very  early  five- 
stringed  Viol  with  two  Bourdons,  now  in  the 
Historical  Loan  Collection  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition.  This  unique  instrument,  while  it 
has  the  primitive  peg-box  with  seven  vertical 
pegs,  has  a  modelled  back  and  violin  sound- 
holes  :  and  it  only  needs  the  four  strings  tuned 
by  fifths,  and  a  violin  scroll,  to  convert  it  into  a 
Tenor  of  the  early  type. 

Another  very  important  member  of  the  Violin 
family  is  the  Violoncello,  which,  though  its 
name  (little  Violone)  would  seem  to  derive  it 
from  the  Double  Bass,  is  really  a  bass  Violin, 
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formed  on  a  different  model  from  the  Violone.  It 
t8  traceable  in  Italy  early  in  the  17th  century, 
was  at  first  nsed  exclusively  as  a  fundamental 
bass  in  the  concerted  music  of  the  church,  and  it  is 
not  until  a  century  later  that  it  appears  to  have 
taken  its  place  as  a  secular  and  solo  instrument. 
Elsewhere  during  the  17th  century  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  18th,  the  Viol  Bass  (Viola 
da  gamba)  was  almost  exclusively  in  use  as  a 
baas  instrument.  The  first  English  violoncellos 
date  from  about  the  Restoration.  The  oldest  one 
known  to  the  writer  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Edward  Pamphilon.  It  is  of  a  very  primitive 
pattern,  being  extremely  bombi  in  the  back  and 
belly,  the  arching  starting  straight  from  the 
purfiing,  which  is  double.  The  writer  has  also 
seen  a  Violoncello  by  Raymau,  another  of  the 
Restoration  6ddlemakers.  Barak  Norman's  Vio- 
loncellos are  not  uncommon,  though  far  fewer 
than  his  innumerable  Bass  Viols.  The  earlier 
Violoncellos  in  England  therefore  date  not  long 
after  those  of  Italy;  the  French  and  German 
ones  somewhat  later.  The  Violoncello  must  have 
been  kept  out  of  general  use  by  its  irrational 
fingering ;  for  being  tuned  by  fifths,  and  the 
fingers  of  the  performer  being  only  able  to 
stretch  a  major  third,  the  hand  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  commanding  the  scales  :  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  its 
difficulties  were  sufficiently  overcome  to  enable 
it  to  practically  supplant  the  Viola  da  Gamba  in 
the  orchestra.   [See  Gamba,  vol.  i.  p.  579.] 

The  adoption  of  four  strings,  tuned  by  fifths, 
for  the  Violin  in  its  three  sizes,  really  marks  the 
emancipation  of  bowed  instruments  from  the 
domination  of  the  Lute.  Such  impediments  to 
progress  as  complicated  and  various  tunings, 
frets,  and  tablature  music  were  thus  removed. 
In  most  respects  this  change  facilitated  musical 
progress.  The  diminished  number  of  strings 
favoured  resonance;  for  in  six-stringed  instru- 
ments there  is  an  excessive  pressure  on  the 
bridge  which  checks  vibration  and  increases  re- 
sistance to  the  bow.  By  the  change  the  finger- 
ing was  simplified,  though  in  the  larger  instru- 
ments it  was  rendered  more  laborious  to  the 
executant.  Coin|>osers,  though  still  obliged  to 
regard  the  limited  capacities  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  able  to  employ  them  with  less 
reserve.  Music,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
lost  nothing  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Viol.1 
The  Violin  affords  fewer  facilities  for  harmonic 
combinations  and  suspensions,  in  the  form  of 
chorda  and  arpeggios.  Bowed  instruments  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  merely  melodic,  like 
wind  instruments.  Effectsooncame  to  besought  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  scales,  and  employing 
the  higher  and  less  agreeable  notes,  the  frequent 
u.*e  of  which,  as  in  modern  music,  would  have 
shocked  the  ears  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  early  violinists  were  not  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  their  instrument  to  com- 
the  higher  positions.     Nothing  can  be 
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more  absurd.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  under  the  head  SHIPT,  it  may  be  observed 
that  many  existing  compositions  for  the  Viola  da 
Gamba  prove  that  very  complicated  music  was 
played  on  that  instrument  across  the  strings  in 
the  higher  positions,  and  the  transfer  of  this 
method  of  execution  to  the  violin  obviously  rested 
with  individual  players  and  composers.  Bach's 
Violin  Solos  represent  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
transcendant  genius;  but  Bach,  with  unfailing 
good  taste,  usually  confines  the  player  to  the 
lower  registers  of  the  instrument.  The  tuning 
of  the  principal  stringed  instruments  thus  be- 
come what  it  is  at  the  present  moment  and  is 
probably  destined  to  remain. 

Violin.  Tenor.  Ba». 


The  strings  indicated  by  solid  notes  are  'spun' 
or  '  covered  strings — that  is,  they  are  closely  en- 
veloped in  fine  copper  or  silver  wire.  The  others 
are  of  plain  gut,  usually  called  'cat-gut,'  and 
perhaps  at  one  time  derived  from  the  cat.  but  now 
manufactured  out  of  the  entrails  of  the  sheep. 
The  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
octaves  to  each  other.  A  smaller  Bass,  inter- 
mediate between  the  Tenor  and  the  Violoncello, 
and  in  compass  an  octave  below  the  Violin, 
whence  the  name  'Octave  Fiddle,'  sometimes 
applied  to  it,  was  in  use  in  the  last  century,  but 
has  long  been  abandoned.  A  Violoncello  of 
smaller  dimensions,  but  of  identical  pitch  with 
the  ordinary  Violoncello,  and  chiefly  used  for 
solo  playing,  appeare  to  be  the  same  instrument 
which  L.  Mozart,  in  his  Violin  School,  calls  the 
•  Hand-bassel,'*  and  Boccherini  the  'Alto  Violon- 
cello.' Boccherini  intimates  on  the  title-page  of 
his  Quintets  that  the  first  Violoncello  part,  which 
extends  over  the  whole  compa&s  of  the  ordinary  in- 
strument, may  be  played  on  the  Alto  Violoncello. 

The  '  Violino  piccolo 1  of  Bach,  which  Leopold 
Mozart  (1756)  describes  as  obsolete  in  his  time, 
was  a  three-quarter  Violin  (Quartgeige),  tuned 
a  minor  third  above  the  Violin. 

The  invention  of  a  smaller  Vio- 
loncello with  five  strings,  tuned 
as  at  (a),  and  thus  combining 
the  scales  of  the  Violoncello  and 
the  Octave  Fiddle,  is  ascribed 
to  J.  S.  Bach.  It  was  called  Viola  Pomposa,  but 
never  came  into  general  use.  It  appears,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  merely  a  reproduction  of  an  old  form 
of  the  Violoncello,  which  is  mentioned  by  L. 
Mozart  as  obsolete.    [See  p.  267  6.] 

The  musical  development  which  followed 
closely  on  the  general  employment  of  the  Violin 
family  throughout  Europe  is  treated  in  other 
articles.  [See  Violin-playing.]  Extraordinary 
as  this  development  has  been,  it  has  produced 
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no  constructive  changes  in  the  instrument,  and 
only  the  slightest  modifications.  The  increased 
use  of  the  upper  shifts  has  indeed  necessitated  a 
trifling  increase  in  the  length  of  the  handle, 
while  the  sound-post,  bridge  and  bass-bar  are 
larger  and  more  substantial  than  those  formerly 
in  use.  It  might  probably  be  further  shown 
that  the  strings  were  smaller  and  less  tense,  and 
lay  closer  to  the  finger-board,  and  that  the  tone 
of  the  fiddle  was  consequently  somewhat  feebler, 
thinner,  and  more  easily  yielded.  In  other  re- 
spects the  fiddle  family  remain  very  much  as 
they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  first  makers 
three  centuries  ago. 

The  reason  of  the  concentration  of  fiddle- 
making  at  Cremona  is  not  at  first  Bight  apparent. 
The  explanation  is  that  Cremona  was  in  the 
1 6th  century  a  famous  musical  centre.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Cremonese 
is  the  richest  agricultural  district  of  Lombardy, 
and  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  These  wealthy 
foundations  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  their  churches  and  daily  services,  and  fur- 
nished constant  employment  to  painters,  com- 
posers, and  instrument-makers.  The  celebrity 
of  Cremona  as  a  school  of  music  and  painting  was 
shared  with  Bologna;  but  its  principal  rival  in 
fiddle-making  was  Brescia,  where  Gaepar  di  Salo, 
the  two  Zanettos,  Giovita  Rodiani,  and  Maggini, 
made  instruments  from  about  1580  to  1640.  The 
characteristics  of  these  makers,  who  compose 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Brescian  School, 
are  in  fact  shared  by  Andreas  Amati,  the  earliest 
known  maker  of  Cremona.  To  speak  of  a  '  Bres- 
cian School'  is  misleading:  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  class  their  fiddles  generally  as  early 
Italian.  The  model  of  these  early  Italian  violins 
is  generally  high,  though  the  pattern  is  atten- 
uated :  the  middle  bouts  are  shallow ;  tho 
/•holes  are  narrow  and  set  high,  and  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  circle  like  that  of  the  crescent 
soundhole.  (See  Fig.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  641.)  The 
scroll  is  long,  straight,  and  ungraceful.  The 
violins  are  generally  too  small ;  the  tenors  are 
always  too  large,  though  their  tone  is  deep  and 
powerful.  Violoncellos  of  this  school  are  not 
met  with.  The  substantial  excellence  of  the 
makers  of  Brescia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  larger  violins  of  Maggini,  and  the  Double 
Basses  of  Gas  par  di  Salo  are  still  valued  for 
practical  use.  De  Beriot  played  on  a  Maggini 
Violin:  and  Vuillaume's  copies  of  this  maker 
once  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  French 
orchestra  players  for  their  rich  and  powerful 
tone. 

The  reputation  of  the  Cremona  violins  is 
mainly  due  to  the  brothers  Antonio  and  Girola- 
mo  Amati1  (Antonius  et  Hieronymus),  who  were 
sons  of  Andrew  Amati,  and  contemporaries  of 
Maggini.  [See  Amati.]  The  idea  of  treating  the 
violin  as  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  tone-producing 
machine  existed  before  their  time  :  but  so  far  the 
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artistic  impulse  had  produced  only  superficial 
decoration  in  the  form  of  painting  or  inlaying. 
The  brothers  Amati,  following  unconsciously  the 
fundamental  law  of  art-manufacture  that  de- 
coration should  be  founded  on  construction, 
reduced  the  outlines  and  surfaces  of  the  instru- 
ment to  regular  and  harmonious  curves,  and 
rendered  the  latter  more  acceptable  to  the 
by  a  varnish  developing  and  deepening  tt 
natural  beauty  of  the  material.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  those  mechanical  conditions  of  sonority 
which  are  the  soul  of  the  work.  Their  wood  is 
of  fine  quality,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  thicknesses, 
blocks,  and  linings,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Those 
who  came  after  them,  Nicho- 
las Amati,  Stradivari,  and 
Joseph  Guarnieri  (del  Gesil), 
Pigmented  the  tone  of  the 
instrument.  But  for  mere 
sweetness  of  tone,  and  artistic 
beauty  of  design,  the  brothers 
Antonius  and'  Hieronymus 
even  yet  remain  unsurpassed.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  13),  shows  the  soundholes,  bouts,  and 
comers  of  the  most  famous  maker  of  the  family, 
Nicholas  Amati,  tbo  son  of  Hieronymus  (1596- 
16S4).  He  began  by  copying  most  accurately 
the  works  of  bis  father  and  uncle;  his  early 
violins  are  barely  distinguishable  from  theirs. 
Between  1640  and  1650  his  style  developes 
unconsciously  into  that  which  is  associated  with 
his  own  name.  His  violins  become  larger,  the 
thickness  is  increased  in  tho  middle,  the  blocks 
are  more  missive  and  prominent,  and  the  sound- 
holes  assume  a  different  character.  But  these 
changes  are  minute,  and  tell  only  in  the  general 
effect.  And  the  same  love  of  perfectly  curved 
outlines  and  surfaces  rules  the  general  design. 
During  a  very  long  life  Nicholas  Amati  varied 
from  his  own  standard  perhaps  less  than  any 
maker  who  ever  lived.  After  his  time  the 
Cremona  violin  was  carried  to  its  utmost  per- 
fection by  his  pupil  Antonio  Stradivari  (,1649- 
1 737).  [See  Stbadivabi  ;  and  for  some  account 
of  othqr  makers  see  Albani,  Amati,  Gagliano. 
Grancino,  GOADAGmSI,  Guabnikbi,  Lamjolfi, 
Skbafin.] 

The  principal  varieties  in  the 
design  of  violins  of  the  classical 
period  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  Figs.  13,  14  and 
15.  Fig.  14  is  from  a  violin  by 
Stainer;  Fig.  15,  from  a  Tenor 
by  Joseph  Guarnerius.  [For 
an  illustration  of  a  violin  by 
Stradivari,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  728.J 
After  Cremona,  Venice  among 
Italian  towns  produced  the  best  fiddle-makers ; 
then  come  Milan  and  Naples.  The  pupils  and 
imitators  of  Stradivari  maintained  the  reputation 
of  the  Jtalian  Violins  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century :  but  after  1760  the  style  of  Italian 
violin-making  shows  a  general  decline.  This  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  musical 
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world  wan  by  this  time  amply  provided  with 
instruments  of  the  best  claw,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  them  declined  in  consequence.  Good 
instrument*,  however,  were  fjo  15. 

made  by  some  of  the  second* 
rate  makers  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  century.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  Italian 
makers,  Pressenda,  worked 
at  Turin  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

The  violin-makersof  South 
Germany  form  a  distinct 
school, of  which  some  account 
will  be  found  under  Klotz  and  Stainkr.  Mu- 
nich, Vienna,  Salzburg,  and  Nuremberg,  produced 
many  fiddle-makers.  The  makers  of  Prance  and 
the  Low  Countries  more  or  leas  followed  Italian 
models,  and  during  the  past  century  there  have 
been  many  excellent  French  copyists  of  Stradi- 
vari and  Guarnieri  ;  two  of  the  best  are  noticed 
under  Lupot  and  Vuillacmb:  besides  these 
there  have  been  Aldric,  G.  Chanot  the  elder, 
Silvestre,  Maucotel,  Mennegand,  Henry,  and 
Rambaux.  The  numerous  English  makers  are 
reviewed  under  the  head  London  Violin 
Makebs.  The  oldest  English  Bchool,  repre- 
sented by  such  makers  as  Urquhart  and  Pam- 
philon.  had  much  quaintness  and  beauty  of 
style :  but  the  fame  of  the  Stainer  and  Cremona 
patterns  soon  effaced  it.  The  only  English 
makers  of  any  note  now  living  in  London,  are 
Furber  and  the  Hills. 

The  trade  of  making  viols  and  violins  was  en- 
grafted on  the  profession  of  the  lute- maker,  and 
to  this  clay  the  Italian  and  French  languages 
express  'violin-maker'  by  Luthier  and  Liutaro, 
though  lute-making  has  long  been  obsolete. 
In  Cremona  and  some  other  Italian  towns, 
principally  Venice  and  Milan,  the  demand 
for  the  violin  produced  workmen  who  devoted 
themselves  primarily  to  making  bowed  instru- 
ments, and  to  whom  the  luto  tribe  formed  a 
secondary  employment :  but  the  earlier  violins 
of  Germany,  Prance  and  England  were  produced 
by  men  whose  primary  employment  was  lute- 
making.  Hence  the  uncertainty  and  inferiority 
of  their  models,  though  their  workmanship  is 
often  praiseworthy  and  always  interesting.  But 
as  the  Cremona  violin  spread  all  over  Europe, 
the  lute-makers  of  other  countries  at  first  uncon- 
sciously, afterwards  of  set  purpose,  made  it  an 
object  of  imitation.  The  original  violin  models  of 
England,  Germany,  and  Prance,  were  thus  gra- 
dually extinguished  ;  andsinceabout  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  scarcely  any  other  models  have 
been  followed  than  those  of  the  Cremona  makers. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  a  change,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  disastrous,  swept  over  the 
art  of  violin-making.  This  change  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  demand  for  more  and 
cheaper  fiddles,  and  it  originated  in  Italy  itself. 
We  know  from  Bagatella's  singular  brochure  on 
the  Amati  model,  that  'trade  fiddles'  (violini 
dozzinali),  cheap  instruments  of  coarse  construc- 
tion, probably  made  by  German 
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sold  by  the  dozen  in  Italy  in  the  last  century. 
Such  fiddles  were  soon  produced  in  far  greater 
numbers  in  Germany  and  France.  In  Ger- 
many the  manufacture  of  'trade  fiddles'  vvas 
first  carried  on  at  Mittenwald,  in  Bavaria, 
where  it  originated  with  the  family  of  Klotz;  it 
afterwards  extended  to  Groslitz :  early  in  the  last 
century  Mirecourt  in  French  Lorraine  became 
a  seat  of  the  trade  ;  and  in  recent  times  Mark- 
Neukirchen  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  has  risen 
to  importance.  These  towns  still  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  violins  that  are  now  made.  '  Trade ' 
or  common  violins  can  be  bought  for  fabulously 
low  sums.  Tho  following  is  the  estimate  of 
M.  Thibouville-Lamy,  of  Mirecourt,  Paris,  and 
London,  the  principal  fiddle-maker  of  our  time, 
of  the  cost  of  one  of  his  cheapest  violins  :— 

Wood  for  back  *' 

„  belly  

_   .t  n«"<*  

>Vorkm»n»hip  in  neck  .... 
Blackened  fingerboard  .... 
Workmanship  of  back  and  belly  . 

Cuttintfoutby»aw  

Sliapina  buck  and  belly  by  machinery  .  1 

Varnigh  

Fitting-up,  string*,  bridge  and  tail-piece  vf 

3  7 

0  per  cent  for  general  expenses      .     .  3 

3  10 

15  per  cent  proBt   H 

4  8 

Ludicrously  low  as  this  estimate  is.  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  these  fiddles,  if  carefully  set  up,  can 
be  made  to  discourse  very  tolerable  music.  Vast 
numbers  of  instruments  of  better  quality,  but 
still  far  below  the  best,  costing  from  £i  to 
£2  I  os.,  are  now  sold  all  over  the  world. 
Mirecourt  and  Markneukirchen  mainly  produce 
them:  of  late  years  the  latter  place  has  taken 
tho  lead  in  quantity,  the  German  commercial 
travellers  being  apparently  more  pushing  than 
the  French  ;  but  the  Mirecourt  fiddles  have  de- 
cidedly the  advantage  in  quality,  having  regard 
to  the  price. 

But  violins  of  a  superior  class  to  the  trade 
fiddle,  of  good  workmanship  throughout,  and  in 
every  way  excellent  musical  instruments,  though 
inferior  to  the  best  productions  of  the  classical 
age,  have  been  and  still  are  made,  not  only  at 
Mirecourt,  but  in  the  principal  musical  centres 
of  Europe.  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Munich, 
have  had  a  constant  succession  of  violin-makers 
for  the  past  two  centuries.  The  English  violin 
manufacture  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  abo- 
lition of  duties  on  foreign  instruments,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  musical  stimulus  of 
the  last  few  years  has  caused  it  to  revive.  Those 
makers  who  carry  on  their  trade  in  England 
are  chiefly  employed  in  rehabilitating  and  sell- 
ing old  instruments,  and  their  own  productions, 
too  few  in  number,  are  usually  bespoken  long 
beforehand.  At  present,  therefore,  an  intend- 
ing purchaser  will  not  find  a  stock  of  new  in- 
struments by  the  best  English  makers :  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  demand  increases,  they 
will  find  means  to  increase  the  supply.  Messrs. 
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Hill  A  Sons  charge  £15,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Glasgow 
£13,  for  their  violins. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  a  new  violin  of 
the  best  quality  ready  made,  cannot  do  better 
than  resort  to  the  French  makers.  Vuillauroe, 
now  deceased,  was  a  few  years  ago  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  sold  his  violins  tor  £14:  they 
are  now  worth  considerably  more.  The  sale 
prices  of  instruments  by  some  living  French 
1  are  as  follows:— 


Violon- 
cello*. 

£  *  d.  £  ».  d.  £  ».  d. 
GMidAIVeni»r<lcl,Pjuri«  10  0  0  Id  13  4  j»  13  4 
Miremont,  Parn  13  6  8      lb  0  0      24  0  0 

ChrrpiteJ.  Pmrit  10  13  4      13  8  8      24  0  0 


800       800      16  00 
Geronimo  Grandtui,  son. 
Mirecourt  468       468       8  13  4 

M.  Thibouville-Lamy  has  all  these  on  sale ; 
his  own  instruments  are  highly  recommended. 

Instruments  of  good  quality  are  made  in  this 
country  by  W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons,  7a  W ardour 
Street;  Charles  Boullangier,  16  Frith  Street; 
G.  Chanot,  157  W ardour  Street ;  Szepessy  Bela, 
10  Gerrard  Street;  Furber,  Euston  Road,  all  in 
London:  G.  A.  Chanot,  of  Manchester,  and 
George  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  are  also  excellent 
makers.  Among  foreign  makers,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned — in  Vienna,  Zach,  1  Karn- 
thner  Strasso ;  Bittner,  1  Karnthner  Strasse ; 
Lembok,  Canova  Strasse  ;  Voigt,  Spiegel  Gasse ; 
Gutermann,  Maria-Hilf  Strasse :  Rampfller, 
Burggasse,  Munich ;  Sprenger,  34  Garten  Strasse, 
Stuttgart  ;  Haminig,  Leipzig  ;  Lenk,  Pro- 
menade Plats,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  Liebich, 
Breslau  ;  Mougenot,  Brussels ;  Hel,  Lille ;  Mar- 
chetti,  Milan ;  Guadagnini  Brothers,  Turin ;  and 
Ceruti,  Cremona. 

Old  instruments,  however,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  purchasers,  especially  those  by  the  old 
Italian  mnkers.  Among  these,  the  best  instru- 
ments of  Stradivari  and  Guarnieri  del  Gesu  form 
a  distinct  first  clas* ;  their  prices  range  from 
£200  to  £500.  Inferior  instruments  by  these 
makers  can  be  bought  at  from  £100  to  £200. 
The  very  best  instruments  of  second-class  makers 
often  realise  over  £100:  but  ordinary  instru- 
ments by  second  and  third-rate  makers  can 
generally  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  £20 
to  £50:  whilo  old  Italian  fiddles  of  the  com- 
monest description  are  considered  to  be  worth 
from  £10  to  £20.  Fair  instruments  by  old 
French,  German,  and  English  makers  can  be 
bought  at  still  lower  prices,  ranging  from  £3  to 
£  1  o.  Red  instruments,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  generally  fetch  somewhat  more  than  yellow 
or  brown  ones.  The  principal  English  dealers 
in  old  violins  are  Hill  &  Sons,  G.  Hart,  G.  Chanot, 
and  Withers. 

Old  violins  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  made  on  the  'high'  and  the  'flat*  model 
respectively.  The  latter,  which  is  characteristic 
of  Stradivari  and  his  school,  including  all  the 
best  modern  makers,  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
The  '  high  '  model,  of  which  Stabler  is  the  best- 
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known  type,  was  chiefly  in  use  with  the  German 
and  English  makers  before  the  Cremona  pattern 
came  to  be  generally  followed  in  other  countries. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  survival  of  the  Viol,  for  which  in- 
strument the  high  model  is  the  best:  even  Stra- 
divari used  the  high  model  for  the  Double  Bass 
and  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  But  a  high-modelled 
violin,  however  handsome  and  perfect,  is  practi- 
cally of  little  use.  The  tone,  though  easily 
yielded  and  agreeable  to  the  player  s  ear,  is  defi- 
cient in  light  and  shade,  and  will  not  '  travel.' 
The  flatness  of  the  model,  however,  must  not 
go  beyond  a  certain  point.  Occasionally  a  violin 
is  met  with,  in  which  the  belly  is  so  flat  as  to 
have  almost  no  curvature  at  all.  The  tone  of 
such  violins  is  invariably  harsh  and  metallic. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  are  old  Italian 
violins  really  worth  the  high  prices  which  are 
paid  for  them,  and  are  not  the  best  modern  in- 
struments equally  good  T  In  the  writer's  opinion 
the  prices  now  paid  for  old  Italian  violins, 
always  excepting  the  very  best,  are  high  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  excellence.  The 
superiority  of  the  very  best  class  indeed  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  eminent  professional  players  will 
generally  possess  themselves  of  a  full-sized  Stra- 
divari or  Giuseppe  Guarnieri,  and  will  play  on 
nothing  else.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
fine  instruments  are  more  respousive  to  the 
player,  and  more  effective  in  the  musical  result, 
than  any  others;  and  as  their  number,  though 
considerable,  is  not  unlimited,  the  purchaser 
must  always  expect  to  pay,  over  and  above  their 
intrinsic  value,  a  variable  sum  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  or  bribe  to  the  vendor  for  parting  with 
a  rare  article,  and  this  necessarily  converts  the 
total  amount  paid  into  a  'fancy  price.'  But 
when  we  come  to  inferior  instruments  by  the 
great  makers,  and  the  productions  of  makers  of 
the  second  and  third  claw,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  Such  instruments  are  seldom  in  re- 
quest by  the  best  professional  players,  who,  in 
default  of  old  instruments  of  the  highest  clnsa, 
use  the  best  class  of  comparatively  modern 
violins ;  and  the  prices  they  command  are  usu- 
ally paid  by  amateurs,  under  a  mistaken  idea 
of  their  intrinsic  value.  No  one  with  any  real 
idea  of  the  use  of  a  violin  would  pay  £too  for 
instruments  by  Montagnana,  Serafin,  or  Peter 
Guarnerius,  when  he  could  buy  a  good  Vuil- 
laume,  Pressenda,  or  Lupot  for  from  £  20  to  £30 : 
yet  the  writer  has  constantly  known  the  first- 
named  price  realised  for  Italian  instruments  of 
decidedly  inferior  merit. 

Though  Tenors  and  Violoncellos  of  the  highest 
class  are  as  valuable  as  Violins,  Tenor  and  Vio- 
loncello players  can  usually  procure  moderately 
good  instruments  more  cheaply  than  Violinists. 
Not  only  are  the  larger  instruments  less  in  de- 
mand, but  while  old  English  Violins  are  useless 
for  modern  purposes,  the  Tenors  and  Violoncellos 
which  exist  in  huge  numbers,  are  generally  of 
very  good  quality,  and  many  players  use  Banks 
and  iorster  Tenors  and  Basses  of  these  makers 
by  preference.  Double  Basses  by  the  great 
makers  are  rare  and  not  effective  in  the  or- 
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chestra :  professional  players  usually  choose  old 
English  ones,  or  modern  ones  by  such  makers 
as  Fendt  and  Lott,  who  made  the  Double  Boss 
a  speciality. 

Fiddle-making  is  so  little  practised  as  a  trade 
in  this  country,  that  a  short  explanation  of  the 
process  may  be  useful.  The  question  is  often 
asked  whether  the  belly  and  back  of  the  fiddle 
are  not  '  bent '  to  the  required  shape,  and  the 
enquirer  hears  with  surprise,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  '  digged  out  of  the  plank,'  to  use 
the  words  of  Christopher  Simpson,  with  infinite 
labour  and  care.  The  only  parts  of  the  Fiddle  to 
which  the  bending  process  is  applied  are  the  ribs. 

In  construction,  the  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello may  be  said  to  be  identical,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  size  and  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ribs,  bridge,  and  soundpost  of 
the  violoncello  are  relatively  higher  than  those 
of  the  other  instruments.  The  tenor  is  one 
seventh  larger  than  the  violin,  the  violoncello 
twice  as  large :  the  double-bass  is  about  double 
the  size  of  the  violoncello.  The  number  of 
separate  pieces  of  wood  which  are  glued  together 
for  the  fixed  structure  of  the  violin  is  as 
fallows : — 

Back  ...  2  pieces  (fometimp*  1) 

Belly  .      .      .  2  n     (fometime*  1) 

Blocks       .      .   6  „ 

Rib*  .   0  „     (aomctimes  S) 

Linings     .      .  12  „ 

Bar     .      .      .   1  „ 

Purfling    .      .  2*  „ 

Kut    .      .      .    1  „ 

Fii)B<>rboaril     .   1  „ 

Handle  or  Neck  1  „ 

Lower  Nut       .  1  „ 

ToUl  67 

The  moveable  fittings  comprise  thirteen  ad- 
ditional parts  :— 

Tailpiece  .  .  1 

Ij«x>p  .  .  .1 
Button  or  Tail  pin  l 

Korewi  .  .  .4 

String*  .  .  4 

Souiiclpott  .  .  1 

Bridge  .  .  .1 

Total  KJ 

The  violin  thus  consists  of  seventy  different 
parts,  all  of  which,  except  the  string*  and  loop, 
are  of  wood.  The  wood  employed  is  of  three 
sorts — maple  for  the  back,  handle,  ribs  and 
bridge  ;  ebony  for  the  fingerboard,  nuts,  screws, 
tailpiece  and  button ;  the  purfling  is  partly  of 
ebony,  partly  or  maple;  the  belly,  bar,  blocks, 
linings,  and  soundpost  are  of  pine.  All  metal 
is  a  profane  substance  in  fiddle-making :  no 
fragment  of  it  should  be  employed,  whether  con- 
structively or  ornamentally.  The  parts  must  be 
put  together  with  the  finest  glue,  and  with  in- 
visible joints. 

The  tone,  other  things  being  the  same,  depends 
largely  on  the  quality  of  the  maple  and  pine  used. 
The  wood  must  not  be  new :  it  should  have 
been  cut  at  least  five  or  six  years,  and  be  well 
seasoned.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  use 
wood  that  is  so  old  as  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  elasticity.  Both  pine  and  maple  should  be 
as  white  as  possible,  with  a  grain  moderately 
wide,  even,  and  as  a  rule  perfectly  straight. 
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Local  shakes  and  knots  render  the  wood  useless. 
Curves  in  the  grain  derange  the  vibration,  and 
are  therefore  usually  avoided  :  but  the  writer  has 
seen  violins  in  which  a  slightly  curving  grain 
has  produced  an  exceptional  power  of  tone. 

The  belly  and  back  are  often  made  each  out 
of  a  single  block  of  wood.  This,  however,  is 
wasteful,  and  they  are  usually  made  each  in  two 
pieces.  A  square  block  of  maple  of  suitable 
grain  for  the  back,  having  been  selected  some- 
what exceeding  in  length  and  in  half  breadth 
the  dimensions  of  the  intended  fiddle,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  the  saw  is  passed 
obliquely  throngh  it  from  end  to  end,  dividing 
it  into  two  similar  pieces,  each  having  a  thick 
and  a  thin  edge.  The  thick  edges  are  planed 
perfectly  true  and  glued  together.  The  figure 
of  the  grain,  when  the  fiddle  is  made,  will  thus 
match  in  the  halves. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the 
design  of  the  instrument.  The  modern  maker 
invariably  adopts  this  from  a  Stradivari  or  a 
Giuseppe  Guarnieri  (del  Gesh)  fiddle,  some- 
times mixing  the  two  designs.  The  old  makers 
generally  worked  by  rule  of  thumb,  using  the 
moulds  of  their  predecessors,  and  if  they  made 
new  patterns  only  slightly  varied  the  old  ones 
as  experience  suggested.  It  was  by  a  succession 
of  such  minute  experimental  changes  that  the 
classical  patterns  were  reached,  and  though  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reduce  their  designs 
to  mechanical  principles,  and  to  frame  directions 
for  constructing  them  by  the  rule  and  compass  en 
no  practical  violin-maker  would  think  of  doing 
so.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  slavishly 
copy  any  model :  but  his  design  should  be  based 
on  study  and  comparison  of  classical  patterns, 
not  upon  any  theoretical  rules  of  proportion. 

Having  settled  the  design,  whether  a  tracing 
from  an  old  instrument,  or  an  entirely  new  one, 
the  first  thing  is  to  trace  the  outline  on  a  plate 
of  hard  wood  about  as  thick  as  a  piece  of  card- 
board, and  to  cut  this  carefully  out  with  the 
pen-knife.  This  is  called  the  Pattern,  and  it 
serves  both  for  back  and  belly. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  the  Mould,  which 
is  made  out  of  a  block  of  hard  wood  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  outline 
Btands  three  eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  inside 
that  of  the  Pattern.  Having  cut  out  the  mould 
to  the  requisite  size  and  shape,  the  workman 
cuts  rectangular  spaces  for  the  six  blocks, 
large  ones  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  small  ones 
at  the  four  corners.  The  next  thing,  and  one  of 
great  importance,  is  to  trim  the  edges  of  the 
mould  so  that  it  shall  be  everywhere  perfectly  at 
right  angles  to  the  faces.  Eight  finger-holes  are 
now  pierced,  to  enable  you  to  manipulate  it 
without  touching  the  edges.  The  making  of  the 
mould  requires  the  greatest  care  and  nicety  : 
and  fiddlemakers  will  keep  and  use  a  good  one 

>  Th«  moat  noticeable  of  Ibex  U  tbe  '  cakolo '  of  Antonio  Bacatella 
an  amateur  of  Padua.  publtol.ed  In  17W.  by  »hlth  he  pretendi  to 
rtvut  the  tec  ret  of  tbe  proporildtu  uard  bj  the  brother!  A  nan.  It 
to  reprinted  In  Folegattr*  '  II  rloltno  e«puito  (eomelfteamente  Delta 
•ua  eoetruilone"  iBologna.  1974).  Bect'elle  •eenu  to  hare  rained 
many  a  lood  rtolln  by  adapting  It  to  tbe  Truci  mteaa  bed  of  hi* 
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all  their  lives.  In  addition  to  the  pattern  and 
the  mould  the  fiddlemaker  requires  four  templates 
of  varying  size,  cut  to  curve*  which  are  the 
reverse  of  the  principal  curves  of  the  Burface. 
The  largest  is  the  curve  lengthwise  in  the 
middle  of  the  fiddle  (i),  the  other  three  are 
transverse,  being  (3)  the  curve  of  the  surface  at 
the  greatest  width  in  the  upper  part,  (3)  that  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  waist,  (4)  at  the 
greatest  width  at  the  lower  part. 

The  first  part  of  the  Sddle  actually  made  is 
the  back.  The  block  out  of  which  it  is  made  is 
first  reduced  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  pattern ; 
its  upper  surface  is  then  cut  away  and  brought 
to  the  right  curves  by  the  aid  of  the  four 
templates.  The  maker  then  hollows  out  the 
inside,  gauging  the  proper  thicknesses  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  callipers.  Precisely  the  same  method 
is  used  for  the  belly,  but  its  thicknesses  are  every- 
where somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  back. 

The  top  and  bottom  block*  are  next  prepared 
and  shaped,  temporarily  fixed  in  the  mould  by 
means  of  a  single  drop  of  glue,  brought  to  the 
exact  height  of  the  mould  by  the  knife  and  file, 
and  cut  to  the  right  shape  by  the  aid  of  the 
pattern.  The  next  task  is  to  prepare  a  long 
strip  of  maple  planed  to  the  right  thickness  for 
the  ribs.  The  proper  length  of  each  rib  is 
ascertained  on  the  mould  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
cartridge  paper,  and  each  rib  is  then  cut  off  to 
its  length  and  the  edges  prepared  for  joining. 
The  ribs  are  now  dipped  two  or  three  times  in 
water,  and  bent  to  the  curves  of  the  mould  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron.  They  are  then  placed  in 
position  on  the  mould  and  glued  to  the  blocks ; 
eight  moveable  blocks  of  wood,  trimmed  as 
counterparts  to  the  ribs,  one  in  each  bout,  one 
in  the  outer  curve  of  each  corner  block,  and  two 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  are  applied  outside  them, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  tightly  screwed  up  in  a 
frame  and  left  to  dry.  When  the  frame  and 
moveable  blocks  are  removed,  the  ribs  and  blocks 
form  a  structure  which  only  requires  the  addition 
of  the  back  and  belly  to  bo  complete.  The  back 
is  first  glued  on,  and  the  inside  joint  is  filled  up 
with  linings  of  pine  passing  from  block  to  block 
and  dovetailed  at  each  end  into  the  blockB, 
similar  linings  are  now  glued  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  ribs  and  brought  to  a  flat  surface.  Lastly,  the 
belly,  on  which  the  bass  bar  has  already  been  fitted, 
is  glued  on.  and  the  resonant  box  is  complete. 

The  design  and  cutting  of  the  head,  the  carving 
of  the  volute,  and  the  double  grooving  of  its 
back,  are  among  tho  most  difficult  branches  of 
the  violin-maker's  art.  When  the  handle  is  ready 
it  is  accurately  fitted  and  glued  to  the  top  block 
and  to  the  semicircular  button  at  the  top  of  the 
back,  which  hold  it  firmly  in  the  angle  they  form. 
The  fiddle  is  now  ready  for  varnishing.  After 
being  sized,  three  or  more  coats  of  varnish  are 
successively  applied.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  one 
made  with  oil  and  the  other  with  spirits  of  wine. 
Oil  varnish  is  long  in  drying;  hence  in  this 
country,  except  in  hot  weather,  the  process  is 
tedious,  and  the  old  English  makers  usually  pre- 
ferred spirit  varnish,  which  dries  very  quickly. 
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The  best  makers  in  all  countries  have  used  oil 
varnish,  the  soft  texture  of  which  penetrates  and 
bolidifies  the  wood  without  hardening  the  tone. 

When  the  varnishing  and  polishing  are  com- 
pleted the  fingerboard  is  glued  on,  and  the  violin 
is  then  ready  for  its  moveable  fittings.  The  peg- 
holes  are  now  pierced,  the  pegs  inserted,  and  the 
button  prepared  for  the  bottom  block.  The  sound- 
post  is  made  so  as  to  fit  the  slopes  of  the  back 
and  belly  and  inserted  in  a  perfectly  vertical 
position :  this  is  ensured  by  observation  through 
the  bottom  block  and  soundholea.  The  bridge  is 
then  prepared  and  fitted,  the  tail  piece  looped  on, 
and  the  violin  is  ready  for  stringing. 

Many  of  the  best  fiddle- makers,  however, 
seldom  make  new  instruments,  which  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by 
inferior  workmen.  Their  principal  and  most 
profitable  occupation  is  the  purchase,  restoration, 
and  sale  of  old  ones,  which  are  preferred  by 
modern  purchasers,  the  best,  because  they  really 
surpass  in  workmanship  and  appearance  any  of 
modern  times,  the  inferior  ones,  because  age  has 
rendered  them  more  picturesque  to  the  eye,  and 
ea-ier  to  play.  An  old  violin  has  generally  to 
undergo  many  alterations  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
If  any  part  is  worm-eaten,  it  must  be  renewed. 
If  the  blocks  and  linings  are  out  of  repair,  or 
badly  fitted,  they  must  be  properly  arranged. 
Cracks  must  be  united ;  if  the  belly  or  ribs  have 
been  pressed  out  of  shape,  they  must  be  restored 
to  shape  by  pressure  on  the  mould  :  the  damage 
to  the  belly,  above  the  soundpost,  which  is  sure 
to  have  occurred,  must  be  repaired  ;  if  the  old 
bass-bar  remains,  a  larger  and  stiffer  one  must 
be  provided,  to  enable  the  belly  to  bear  the  in- 
creased tension  of  a  higher  bridge.  In  almost 
every  case  the  neck  must  be  '  thrown  back,'  i.e. 
so  re-arranged  as  to  raise  the  lower  eud  of  the 
fingerboard  farther  above  the  belly,  nnd  thus 
admit  of  a  bridge  of  the  modern  height :  the  new 
handle,  carefully  grafted  into  the  head,  must  be 
made  of  somewhat  greater  length  than  the  old 
one.  The  peg-holes,  enlarged  by  use,  must  be 
plugged  and  repierced :  a  new  bridge  and  sound- 
post  must  be  adjusted  with  all  the  accuracy 
which  these  important  details  demand.  Great 
labour  and  attention  ore  demanded  by  on  old 
violin,  and  it  will  be  thrown  away  unless  every 
detail  of  it  is  considered  with  strict  reference  to 
the  particular  type  of  instrument  which  is  in 
hand.  Hence  the  restoration  of  old  instruments 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  fiddle  which  is 
wider  and  deeper  than  that  required  for  the 
mere  fiddlemaker. 

For  further  infoimation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Violin  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ruhlmann's 
'Geschichte  der  Bogen-Instrumente '  (Bruns- 
wick, 1 88a),  a  collection  of  valuable  materials, 
with  an  excellent  Atlas  of  Illustrations ;  Dubourg 
on  the  Violin  (R.  Cocks  &  Co.) ;  Mr.  Hart's 
excellent  work,  'The  Violin'  (Dulau  &  Co.); 
M.  Vidal's  '  Lea  Instruments  a  Archet,'  3  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1876-8,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Allen's  recent 
publication  '  Violin-making  as  it  was  and  ia 1 
(Ward  &  Lock).  |E.J.P.] 
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VIOLIN  DIAPASON.  An  organ  stop  of  8  ft. 
pitch,  in  scale  between  the  Open  Diapason  and  the 
Dulciana.  The  pi  pen  are  open,  and  have  a  slot  near 
the  top.  It  is  usually  inthe  Swell  organ.  [W.Pt.] 

VIOLIN  -  PLAYING.  Some  account  of  the 
musical  employment  of  the  medisval  fiddle, 
from  which  the  viol  and  the  violin  were  deve- 
loped, will  be  found  in  the  preceding  article  (p. 
273).  From  this  it  apj>ear«  that  all  the  elements 
of  violin-playing  were  already  in  existence  in 
the  13th  century.  But  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  that  players  on  bowed  instruments 
began  to  shake  off  the  domination  of  the  lute, 
with  its  tunings  by  fourths  and  thirds,  and  its 
excessive  number  of  string* ;  and  it  appears  that 
concurrently  with  this  change,  the  modelled 
back,  which  gives  the  characteristic  violin  tone, 
came  into  use,  and  the  fiddle  finaHy  took  its 
present  form.  It  seems  to  have  spread  quickly 
both  in  France  and  Italy.  At  Rouen,  in  1550, 
a  considerable  number  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  public  performances,  and  Mon- 
taigne, in  1580,  heard  at  Verona  a  Mass  with 
violins.  Too  much  importance,  however,  must 
not  be  attached  to  such  statements,  since  the 
terms  '  violin '  and  '  viola '  were  then  often  ap- 
plied to  stringed  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  way  the 
violin  was  played  at  this  early  period,  we  na- 
turally look  to  the  scores  of  contemporaneous 
composers.    But  here  we  meet  with  a  difficulty. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century  we  do 
not  find  the  instruments  specified  by  which  the 
different  parts  are  to  be  played.  On  the  titles  of 
the  earlier  works  of  A.  and  G.  Gabriel!  (1557- 
1613)  we  read :  *  Sacrse  Cantiones,  turn  viva  voce 
turn  omnia  generis  Instrumentis  cantatu  commo- 
dissimffi'  (most  convenient  for  the  voice,  as  for 
all  kinds  of  instruments),  or  'Sacra  Symphonis 
tarn  vocibus  quam  instrumentis'  (for  voices  as 
well  as  instruments) ;  or  *  Psalmi  turn  omnis  ge- 
neris instrumentorum  turn  ad  vocis  modulationem 
accomodati  *  (Psalms  for  all  kinds  of  instruments 
and  the  voice) ;  or '  Buone  da  cantare  e  suonare,'  or 
other  similar  directions.1  No  doubt  settled  usages 
prevailed  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  of  course  to  be 
assumed  that  whenever  violins  were  employed, 
they  took  the  upper  part  of  the  harmony.    It  is 
obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  violins  had  merely 
to  support  and  to  double  the  soprano-voice,  the 
violin-parts  were  of  extreme  simplicity.  Soon, 
however,  we  meet  with  indications  of  an  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  violin.    As  early  as  1543 
Silvestro  Ganassi,  in  the  first  part  of  his  'Regula 
Rubertina'  (Venice),  speaks  of  three  varieties  of 
violins  as  Viola  di  Soprano,  di  Tenore,  e  di  Basso ; 
and  Castiglione,  in  his  *  Cbrtigniano,'  mentions  a 
composition  as  written  for  'quattro  viole  da 
arco,'  which  almost  seems  to  indicate  a  stringed 
quartet.   Towards  the  end  of  the  century  we 
meet  with  the  Balletti  of  Gaetoldi  and  Thomas 
Morley,  some  of  which  were  printed  without 
words,  and  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  in- 
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tended  for  independent  instrumental  performance. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  entirely  vocal  in  character, 
and  do  not  exceed  the  com  |  ass  of  the  human 
voice.  Among  the  earliest  settings  which  are  not 
purely  vocal  in  character  are  the  •  Canzoni  da 
sonare'  by  Maschera  (1593).— originally,  per- 
haps, written  for  the  organ,  but  printed  in  sepa- 
rate parts,  and  evidently  therefore  intended  for 
performance  by  various  instruments.  The  earliest 
instance  of  a  part  being  specially  marked  for 
'Violino'  we  find  in  'Concerti  di  Andrea  e  Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli  —  per  voci  e  stromenti  musicali 
Venetia,  1587.'    Up  to  this  time  the  leading 
instrument  of  the  orchestra  was  the  Cornetto 
(Germ.  Zinke) — not,  ax  might  be  concluded  from 
its  German  name,  an  instrument  made  of  metal, 
but  of  wood.  The  parts  written  for  it  correspond 
to  the  oboe  parts  in  Handel's  scores.  In  Gabrieli  s 
the  cornetti  alternate  with  the  violins  in  taking 
the  lead.    His  instrumental  compositions  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  evi- 
dently based  on  his  vocal  style,  the  other  de- 
cidedly instrumental  in  character.    In  a '  Sonata  * 
belonging  to  the  first  class,  we  find  an  instru- 
mental double-choir,  a  cornetto  and  3  trombones 
forming  the  first  choir,  a  violin  and  3  trombones 
the  second,  and  the  two  being  employed  anti- 
phonally;  the  setting  is  contrapuntal  throughout, 
and  the  effect  not  unlike  that  of  a  motet  for 
double-choir.  The  violin-part  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  for  the  cornetto.   To  the  second 
cla«s  belong  the  Sonatas  and  Canzoni  for  a  or  3 
violins  with  bass.    Here  the  setting  is  much 
more  complicated,  mostly  in  fugato-form  (not 
regular  fugues),  reminding  us  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  organ-style,  and  certainly  not  vocal  in 
character,  but  purely  instrumental.    The  scores 
of  Gabrieli  contain  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
modern  art  of  instrumentation,  and  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  music.    Not  content  with 
writing,  in  addition  to  the  voices,  obligato  instru- 
mental parts,  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
quality  (timbre)  of  the  various  instruments.  That 
this  should  have  been  brought  about  at  the  very 
period  in  which  the  violin  came  into  general  use, 
can  certainly  not  be  considered  a  mere  accident, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  to  show  which  of 
the  two  was  cause  and  which  effect.    Once  the 
violin  was  generally  accepted  as  the  leading  in- 
strument of  the  orchestra,  its  technique  appears 
soon  to  have  made  considerable  progress.  While 
Gabrieli  never  exceeds  the  3rd  position,  we  find 
but  a  few  years  later,  in  a  score  of  Claudio 
Monteverde  (1610),  passages  going  up  to  the 
5th  position  :  after  an  obbligato  passage  for  a 
netti,  enter  the  violins  (ist  and  and) : 


Violin  I-jz-^m,  ; 

&  ~ 
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The  manner  in  which,  in  thin  example,  the  violin* 
are 1  used  '  di  visi '  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  another 
work  of  Monteverde's,  •  Combattimento  di  Tan- 
credi  e  Clorinda,  diClaudio  Monteverde.  Venezia, 
1624,' 1  we  find  modern  violin-effects  introduced  in 
a  a  till  more  remarkable  way.  Here  we  have  re- 
citatives accompanied  by  tremolo*  for  violins  and 
bass,  pizzicato*  marked  thus,  '  Qui  si  lascia  1'arco, 
e  si  strappano  le  corde  con  duoi  diti ';  and  after- 
wards, *  Qui  si  ripiglia  rarco.'  That  violinists 
were  even  at  that  time  expected  to  produce  gra- 
dations of  tone  with  the  bow  is  proved  by  the 
direction  given  respecting  the  final  pause  of  the 
same  work :  '  Questa  ultima  nota  va  in  areata 
morendo.' 

The  earliest  known  solo  composition  for  the 
violin  is  contained  in  a  work  of  Biaoio  Mariju, 
published  in  1620.  It  is  a  'Romaneses  per 
Violino  Solo  e  Basso  se  piaci '  (ad  lib.)  and  some 
dances.  The  Romaneses  »  is  musically  poor  and 
clumsy,  and,  except  that  in  it  we  meet  with  the 
shake  for  the  first  time,  uninteresting.  The  de- 
mands it  makes  on  the  executant  are  very  small. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  another  very  early  com- 
position  for  violin  solo,  'La  sfera  armoniosa  da 
Paolo  Qungliati'  (Roma  1623).%  Of  far  greater 

I  Quite  Id  *c«ord»n«  wtth  B*rllii*»  aitlca. 
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importance,  and  showing  a  great  advance  in  exe- 
cution, are  the  compositions  of  Carlo  FABlXA.who 
has  justly  been  termed  the  founder  of  the  race  of 
violin -virtuosos.  He  published  in  1627,  at  Dres- 
den, a  collection  of  Violin-pieces,  Dances,  French 
airs,  Quodlibets,  etc,  among  which  a  '  Capricdo 
stravagante '  is  of  the  utmost  interest,  both  music- 
ally and  technically.  Musically  it  represents  one 
of  the  first  attempts  at  tone-pictunng  (Klang- 
malerei),  and,  however  crude  and  even  childish, 
the  composer  evidently  was  well  aware  of  the 
powers  of  expression  and  character  pertaining  to 
his  instrument.  He  employs  a  considerable  variety 
of  bowing,  double-stopping,  and  chords.  The  3rd 
position,  however,  is  not  exceeded,  and  the  fourth 
string  not  yet  used.  Tabquiwio  Mercla  (about 
1640)  shows  a  technical  advance  in  frequent 
change  of  position,  and  especially  in  introducing 
octave-passages.  Paolo  Uckllinj,  in  his  canioni 
(1649),  goes  up  to  the  6th  position,  and  has  a 
great  variety  of  bowing.  Hitherto  (the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century)  the  violin  plays  but  an  un- 
important part  as  a  nolo  instrument,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  development  of  the  Sonata- form  (in  the 
old  sense  of  the  term)  that  it  assumes  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  music.  The  terms 
'  Sonata,' '  Canzone,'  and  4  Sinfonia'  were  origin- 
ally used  in  a  general  way  for  instrumental  set- 
tings of  all  kinds,  without  designating  any  special 
form.  Towards  the  year  1630,  we  find  the  first 
compositions  containing  rudimentally  the  form  of 
the  classical  Violin  Sonata.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple consisted  in  alternation  of  alow  and  quick 
movements.  Among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
this  rudimentary  sonata-form  may  be  counted  the 
Sonatas  of  Giov.  Battista  Fontana  (published 
about  1630),  a  Sinfonia  by  Mont'  Albano  (1629), 
Canzoni  by  Tarquinio  Merula  (1639),  Canxoni  and 
a  Sonata  by  Massimiliano  Neri  (1644  and  51). 
From  about  1650,  the  name  Canzone  falls  out  of 
use.  and  Sonata  is  the  universally  accepted  term 
for  violin-compositions.  M.  Neri  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween 'Sonata  da  chiesa'  (church-sonata)  and 
'  Sonata  da  camera '  (chamber-sonata).  The  So- 
nata da  chiesa  generally  consisted  of  3  or  4  move- 
ments :  a  prelude,  in  slow  measured  time  and  of 
pathetic  character,  followed  by  an  allegro  in  fu- 
gato-form  ;  again  a  slow  movement  and  a  finale  of 
more  lively  and  brilliant  character.  The  Sonata 
da  camera,  at  this  early  period,  was  in  reality  a 
Suite  of  Dances — the  slow  and  solemn  Sarabandes 
and  Allemandes  alternating  with  the  lively  Ga- 
vottes, Gigues,  etc  The  artistic  capabilities  of 
the  violin,  and  its  powers  for  musical  expression, 
once  discovered,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who 
have  ever  been  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
elevating  and  reBning  power  of  the  fine  arts,  were 
not  slow  to  introduce  it  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  We  have  seen  already  the  extended  use 
which  Gabrieli,  in  his  church-music,  made  of 
orchestral  accompaniments,  and  how,  from  merely 
supporting  and  doubling  the  voices,  he  proceeded 
to  obligate  instrumental  settings.  From  about 
1650,  instrumental  performances — unconnected 
with  vocal  music— began  to  form  a  regular  part 
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of  the  services  of  the  Church.  This  was  probably 
nothing  new  as  regards  the  organ,  but  the  violin 
was  now  introduced  into  the  Church  as  a  solo- 
instrument,  and  the  Violin  Sonata — then  almost 
the  only  form  of  violin  composition — thereby  re- 
ceived the  serious  and  dignified  character  which 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  future 
development,  not  only  of  violin-playing,  but  of 
instrumental  music  generally.  The  influence  of 
this  connexion  with  the  Church  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  secular  violin -music.  The  Dances  pure 
and  simple  soon  made  room  for  more  extended 
pieces  of  a  Dance  character,  and  afterwards 
almost  entirely  disappear  from  the  Chamber  So- 
nata, which  begins  more  and  more  to  partake  of 
the  severer  style  of  the  Church  Sonata,  so  that  at 
last  a  difference  of  name  alone  remains,  the 
Church-Sonata-form  dominating  in  the  Chamber 
as  much  as  it  did  in  the  Church.  The  first  great 
master  of  the  Violin  Sonata  is  GiovaNN  I  B  ATTI8T  A 
Vitau  (16441692).  He  cultivated  chiefly  the 
Chamher-Soiiata,  and  his  publications  bear  the 
title  of  '  Balletti,  Balli,  Correnti,  etc.  da  Camera/ 
but  in  some  of  his  works  the  transition  from  the 
Suite-form  to  the  later  .Sonata  da  camera,  bo 
closely  allied  to  the  Church-Sonata,  is  already 
clearly  marked.  In  musical  interest,  Vitali's 
compositions  are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  His  dances  are 
concise  in  form,  vigorous  in  character,  and  in 
some  instances — especially  in  a  Ciaconna  with 
variations — he  shows  high  powers  as  a  composer. 
[See  Vitali.]  His  demands  on  execution  are 
in  some  instances  not  inconsiderable,  but  on  the 
whole  he  does  not  represent  in  this  respect  any 
material  progress. 

The  first  beginnings  of  violin-playing  in  an 
artistic  sense  in  Germany  were  doubtless  owing 
to  Italian  influence.  As  early  as  1626  Carlo 
Farina  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Dresden. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  certain 
Johann  Wilhelm  Fukchheim  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Dresden  orchestra,  under 
the  title  of  *  Deutacher  Concertmeister,'  implying 
the  presence  of  an  Italian  leader  by  his  side. 
Gerber,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions  two  publica- 
tions of  his  for  the  violin:  (1)  '  Violin- Ex erci- 
tiuni  aus  verschiedenen  Sonaten,  nebst  ihren 
Arien,  Balladen,  Allemanden,  Couranten,  Sara- 
banden  und  Giguen,  von  5  Partieen  bestehend, 
Dresden,  1687';  and  (2)  « Musikalische  Tafel- 
bedienung  (Dinner-Service),  Dresden,  1674.' 
Thomas  Baltzar  was,  according  to  Burney  and 
Hawkins,  the  flint  violinist  who  came  to  England. 
He  appears  to  have  greatly  astonished  his  au- 
diences, especially  by  his  then  unknown  efficiency 
in  the  shift,  in  which  however  he  did  not  exceed 
the  3rd  position.  It  is  amusing  to  read,  that  a 
certain  D.  Wilson,  who  was  then  considered  the 
beat  connoisseur  of  music  at  Oxford,  confessed 
that,  when  he  first  heard  Baltzar  play,  he  had 
looked  at  his  feet  to  see  whether  he  had  a  hoof, 
as  his  powers  seemed  to  him  diabolic.  Baltzar  s 
compositions  consist  of  Chamber  Sonatas  in  the 
sense  of  Suites  of  Preludes,  Dances  and  Varia- 
tions,  Burney,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 


History,  gives  an  AUemande  of  his.  Two  sets  of 
'The  Division  Violin '  were  published  in  London 
in  1688  and  1693.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  451  a].  Of  far 
greater  importance  than  Baltzar  are  two  German 
violinists,  Johann  Jacob  Walther  (born  1650), 
and  Franz  Heinrich  Biber  (died  1698).  Wal- 
ther [see  that  article]  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  German  Farina,  with  a  technique  much  further 
developed ;  he  ascends  to  the  6th  position  and 
writes  difficult  double-stops,  arpeggios  and  chords. 
His  compositions  are,  however,  clumsy  and  poor 
in  the  extreme,  and  if  we  consider  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Corclli.  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  much  lower  level  of  German  art  as  compared 
with  that  of  Italy.  Biber  was  no  doubt  an  artist 
of  great  talent  and  achievement.  [Seevol.i.p.  240.] 
His  technique  was  in  some  respects  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  best  Italian  violinists  of  the  period, 
and  from  the  character  of  his  compositions  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  his  style  of  playing 
combined  with  the  pathos  and  nobility  of  the 
Italian  style  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
great  musical  art  of  Germany. 

In  tracing  the  further  progress  of  violin-play- 
ing we  must  return  to  Italy.  After  Vitali  it  is 
Torei.li  (1657-17 1 6)  who  chiefly  deserves  our 
attention,  as  having  added  to  the  Sonata  a  new 
and  important  kind  of  violin-composition,  the 
Concerto.  In  his  Concerti  da  Camera  and  Con- 
certi  grossi  we  6nd  the  form  of  the  Sonata  da 
Chiesa  preserved,  but  the  solo-violins  (one  or 
two)  are  accompanied  not  only  by  a  bass,  as  in- 
the  Sonata,  but  by  a  stringed  band  (2  orches- 
tral or  ripieno  violins,  viola  and  bass),  to  which 
a  lute  or  organ  part  is  sometimes  added,  an 
arrangement  which  on  the  whole  was  followed 
by  Vivaldi,  Corelli,  and  Handel.  If  no  remark- 
able progress  in  the  technique  of  the  instrument 
was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Concerto, 
it  is  all  the  more  striking  to  notice  how  hence- 
forth the  best  composers  for  the  Church  contri- 
bute to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  We  have,  in 
fact,  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  the  most 
talented  musicians,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  violinists— just  as  in  modern  times,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  great  composers  have 
been  pianists.  The  most  eminent  representative 
of  this  type  of  composer- violinist  iB  Aroangelo 
Corelli  (1653-1713).  His  works,  though  in 
the  main  laid  out  in  the  forms  of  his  pre- 
decessors and,  as  far  as  technique  goes,  keeping 
within  modest  limits,  yet  mark  an  era  both  in 
musical  composition  and  in  violiu -playing.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  sum  up  in  them- 
selves the  achievements  of  their  best  predeces- 
sors. Corelli's  place  in  the  history  of  instrumental 
music  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere.  [See  Corelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  400;  Sonata,  vol.  iii.  p.  556.]  Here  it 
remains  ouly  to  state  thfit  in  both  main  branches 
of  violin-composition,  in  the  Sonata  and  the  Con- 
certo, his  works  have-  served  as  models  to  the  beet  of 
his  successors.  Th<  y  are  distinguished  chiefly  by 
conciseness  of  form  and  logical  structure.  There 
is  nothing  tentative,  vague  or  experimental  in 
them;  the  various  parts  seem  balanced  to  a 
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nicety,  the  whole  finished  up  and  rounded  off 
with  unerring  mastery.  His  harmonies  and  mo- 
dulations, though  not  free  from  monotony,  are 
Bound  and  natural;  simplicity  and  dignified  pathos 
on  the  one  hand,  and  elegant  vivacity  on  the  other, 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  his  style.  The 
technical  difficulties  contained  in  his  works  are 
not  great,  and  in  this  respect  Corelli's  merit  does 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  innovation,  but  rather 
of  limitation  and  reform.  We  have  Been  how  the 
violin  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  simply 
adopted  the  style  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  period, 
how  later  on  it  took  in  the  orchestra  the  place  of 
the  cornetto,  and  how,  though  very  gradually,  a 
special  violin  style  began  to  be  formed.  Now 
followed  a  period  of  experiments — all  more  or 
less  tending  towards  the  same  end — a  style  which 
should  correspond  to  the  nature,  ideal  and 
mechanical,  of  the  instrument.  In  both  re- 
spects, as  we  have  seen,  remarkable  progress  was 
made  ;  although  exaggeration  was  not  always 
avoided.  The  virtuoso  par  excellence  made  his 
appearance  even  at  this  early  period.  Corelli,  by 
talent  and  character  had  gained  a  position  of 
authority  with  his  contemporaries,  which  has  but 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  music.  This  au- 
thority he  used  to  give  an  example  of  artistic 
purity  and  simplicity,  to  found  a  norm  and  model 
of  violin-playing  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
succeeding  legitimate  development  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  music. 

Before  mentioning  the  most  important  of 
Corelli  s  pupils  we  have  to  consider  the  influence 
exercised  on  violin-playing  by  the  Venetian 
Vivaldi  (died  1743).  Though  by  no  means  an 
artist  of  the  exalted  type  of  Corelli,  his  extra- 
ordinary fertility  as  a  composer  for  the  violin, 
his  ingenuity  in  making  new  combinations  and 
devising  new  effects,  and  especially  his  undoubted 
influence  on  the  further  development  of  the  Con- 
certo-form, give  him  an  important  position  in 
the  history  of  violin-playing.  While  in  the  Con- 
certi  gro8si  of  Torelli  and  Corelli  the  solo-violins 
are  treated  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  orchestral  violins — the  solo-passages  being 
usually  accompanied  by  the  bass  alone — Vivaldi 
not  only  gives  to  the  solo* violins  entirely  distinct 
passages  of  a  much  more  brilliant  character,  but  he 
also  adds  to  his  orchestra  oboes  and  horns,  which 
not  merely  double  other  parts,  but  have  inde- 
pendent phrases  and  passages  to  perform — thereby 
giving  the  earliest  instance  of  orchestration  as 
applied  to  the  Concerto. 

As  an  executant  the  Florentine  Vebacixi  1 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  Vivaldi. 
Owing  in  great  measure  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Church,  the  Italian  school  of  violin-playing 
had  formed  a  pure  and  dignified  style,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Corelli.  As  far  as 
it  went,  nothing  could  be  more  legitimate  and 
satisfactory  in  an  artistic  sense — yet  there  was 
something  wanting,  if  this  severe  style  was  not  to 
lapse  into  conventionality :  the  element  of  hu- 
man individuality,  strong  feeling  and  passion. 
Some  German  masters — especially  Biber — were 
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certainly  not  devoid  of  these  qualities ;  but  their 
efforts  were  more  or  less  crude,  and  lacking  in 
the  fine  sense  for  beauty  of  form  and  sound 
which  alone  can  produce  works  of  art  of  a 
higher  rank.  Veracini,  a  man  of  passionate 
temperament,  threw  into  his  performances  and 
compositions  an  amount  of  personal  feeling  and 
life,  which  in  his  own  day  brought  on  him 
the  charge  of  eccentricity,  but  which  to  us  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a 
style  which  has  made  the  violin,  next  to  the 
human  voice,  the  most  powerful  exponent  of 
musical  feeling.  His  Violin  Sonatas  are  remark- 
able for  boldness  of  harmonic  and  melodic  treat- 
ment, and  of  masterly  construction.  The  demands 
he  makes  on  execution,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  double  stops  and  variety  of  bowing,  are  con- 
siderable. His  influence  on  Tartini — after  Co- 
relli the  greatest  representative  of  the  Italian 
school — we  know  to  have  been  paramount.  [See 
Tabtini.  vol.  iv.  p.  58.]  Tartini  (1693-1770) 
by  a  rare  combination  of  artistic  qualities  of  the 
highest  order,  wielded  for  more  than  half  a 
century  an  undisputed  authority  in  all  matters 
of  violin-playing,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Ger- 
many and  France  also.  He  was  equally  eminent 
as  a  performer,  teacher,  and  composer  for  the 
violin.  Standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  modern  world  of  music,  he  combines  with 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  old  school  some 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  modern  music. 
Himself  endowed  with  a  powerful  individuality, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  assert  the  right  of 
individualism  in  music.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  look  in  his  works  for  any  material 
change  of  the  traditional  forms.  His  Concertos 
are  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Corelli  and 
Vivaldi,  while  his  Sonatas,  whether  he  calls  them 
da  chusa  or  da  camera,  are  invariably  in  the 
accepted  form  of  the  Sonata  da  ckiesa.  The 
Sonata  da  camera  in  the  proper  sense,  with  its 
dance  forms,  he  almost  entirely  abandons.  The 
difference  between  Tartini's  style  and  Corelli's  is 
not  so  much  one  of  form  as  of  substance.  Many 
of  Tartini's  works  bear  a  highly  poetical  and 
even  dramatic  character,  qualities  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  alien  to  the  beautiful  but  colder 
and  more  formal  style  of  Corelli.  His  melodies 
often  have  a  peculiar  charm  of  dreaminess  and 
melancholy,  but  a  vigorous  and  manly  tone  is 
equally  at  his  command.  His  subjects,  though 
not  inferior  to  Corelli's  in  conciseness  and  clear 
logical  structure,  have  on  the  whole  more  breadth 
and  development.  His  quick  passages  are  freer 
from  the  somewhat  exercise-like,  dry  character 
of  the  older  school ;  they  appear  to  be  organically 
connected  with  the  musical  context,  and  to  grow 
out  of  it.  As  an  executant  Tartini  marks  a  great 
advance  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  While  no  ma- 
terial change  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  violin  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  bow  has  undergone  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions, and  only  toward  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century 
attained  its  present  form,  which  combines  in  such 
a  remarkable  degree  elasticity  with  firmness.  [See 
Bow,  vol.  i.  p.  164;  Tocbti,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.] 
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Whether  Tartini  himself  did  anything  to  perfect 
the  bow,  we  are  not  aware,  but  the  fact  that 
old  writers  on  musical  matters  frequently  speak 
of '  Tartini's  bow,'  seems  to  point  that  way.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  in  his  time  the  bow 
gained  considerably  in  elasticity,  and  in  some 
letters  and  other  writings  of  Tartini's  we  have 
direct  evidence  that  he  made  a  more  systematic 
study  of  bowing  than  any  one  before  him.  The 
\task  of  the  violinist's  left  hand  is  a  purely 
mechanical  one :  all  power  of  expression  rests 
With  the  bow.  If  we  consider  the  character  of 
Tartini  s  compositions,  we  cannot  but  see  what 
great  and  new  claims  on  expression,  and  conse- 
quently on  bowing  are  made  in  them.  That 
these  claims  were  fulfilled  by  Tartini  iu  an 
extraordinary  de<Brree,  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries :  in  the  production  of  a 
fine  tone  in  all  its  gradations,  as  well  as  in  perfect 
management  of  a  great  variety  of  bowing,  he  had 
no  rival.  As  regards  the  technique  of  the  left 
hand  he  excelled  particularly  in  the  execution  of 
shakes  and  double-shakes,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  test  for  those  fundamental  conditions  of 
all  execution,  firmness  and  lightness  of  finger- 
movement.  At  the  same  time,  to  judge  from 
his  compositions,  his  technique  was  limited  even 
iu  comparison  to  that  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries— he  does  not  exceed  the  3rd  position,  his 
double-stops  are  on  the  whole  simple  and  easy. 
He  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  holding  of 
the  violin  on  the  right  side  of  the  string-holder, 
a  method  which  was  a  barrier  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  technique  of  the  left  hand.  With 
him  the  exclusive  classical  Italian  school  of  vio- 
lin-playing reached  its  culminating  point,  and 
the  pupils  of  Corelli  and  Tartini  form  the 
connecting  links  between  that  school  and  the 
schools  of  France  and  Germany.  In  this  respect 
the  Piedmontese  Somis  (about  1 700-1 763)  must 
be  considered  the  most  important  or  Corelli's 
pupils.  We  do  not  know  much  of  him  as  a 
player  or  composer,  but  as  the  teacher  of  Giar- 
dini  (1716-1796),  and  of  Pognani  (1727-1803), 
the  teacher  of  Viorri  (1753-1834),  his  influence 
reaches  down  to  Spohr  and  our  own  days.  The 
most  brilliant  representatives  of  Italian  violin- 
playing  after  Tartini  were  Gkminiaxi  and  Nab- 
dini.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  587;  vol.ii.p.  446.]  The  former 
was  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  the  latter  of  Tartini.  Their 
style  is  decidedly  more  modern  and  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  their  great  master's.  Nardini's  influ- 
ence in  Germany — where  he  passed  many  years — 
contributed  much  towards  the  progress  of  violin- 
playing  in  that  country.  Geminiani  (16S0-1 761), 
who  for  a  long  time  resided  in  London,  was  the 
first  to  publish  a  Violin-School  of  any  import- 
ance. Compared  with  that  of  Leopold  Mozart 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  379),  which  appeared  a  few  years 
later,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  work  of  much  higher 
merit,  Geminiani's  '  school '  shows  an  advance 
in  some  important  points  of  technique.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  holding  of  the  violin  on  the 
left  Bide  of  the  string-holder  is  recommended— 
an  innovation  of  the  greatest  importance,  by 
which  alone  the  high  development  of  modern 


technique  was  made  possible.  He  goes  up  to  the 
7th  position.  As  affording  the  only  direct  evidence 
of  Corelli's  method  and  principles  (which  in  all 
main  respects  have  remained  ever  since  the 
basis  of  all  legitimate  and  correct  treatment  of 
the  instrument),  Geminiani's  book  is  still  of  the 
greatest  interest.  In  Locatklli  (1693-1764), 
another  pupil  of  Tartini,  a  curious  instance  is 
afforded,  how,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  school- 
influence,  a  powerful  individuality  will  now  and 
then,  for  better  or  worse,  strike  out  a  path  for 
itself.  While  some  of  Locatelli's  compositions 
afford  clear  evidence  of  his  sound  musicianship 
and  genuine  musical  feeling,  he  shows  himself  in 
others,  especially  in  a  set  of  Caprices,  to  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  an  experimentalist  of  the 
boldest  type.  In  overstepping  to  an  astonishing 
degree  the  natural  resources  and  limits  of  the 
instrument,  these  caprices  afford  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  charlatanism  in  violin- 
playing.  [See  Locatklli,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.] 

The  beginnings  of  violin-playing  in  France 
date  from  a  very  early  period.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  very  first  known  maker  of  vio- 
lins, Duiffoprugcar,  was  called  to  France  by 
Francis  I.,  and  that  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  violin  having  very  quickly  gained  consider- 
able popularity  there.  Musical  guilds  spread 
throughout  the  country  as  early  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  most  important  was  the  'Contrerie  de 
St.  Julien,'  headed  by  '  Le  Roy  dea  Mendtriers  du 
Koyanme  de  France.'  [See  Roi  nra  Violons, 
vol.  iii.  p.  145.]  Whatever  historical  or  anti- 
quarian interest  may  attach  to  these  guilds,  they 
did  little  to  further  musical  art  in  general  or  the 
art  of  violin-playing  in  particular.  We  havo  no 
means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proficiency  as 
violinists  of  these  me'ne'triers,  but.  to  judge  from 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  violin-parts  in  the 
scores  of  Lulli,  who  in  1 65  2  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Royal  Chapel  (Lea  vingtquatre  violons  du 
Roy),  it  cannot  have  been  great.  [See  vol.  iv. 
p.  266.]  As  late  as  1 753  a  certain  Paris  musician, 
Corrette,  writes  that  when  Corelli's  Violin  Sonatas 
came  to  Paris,  no  violinist  was  to  be  found  who 
could  have  played  them.  The  violin  compositions 
Frenchmen  of  the  same  period,  among  which  of 
the  Suites  of  Rebel  (about  1700),  a  pupil  of 
Lulli,  were  counted  the  best,  are  in  every  re- 
spect inferior  to  the  average  of  Italian  and  even 
of  German  productions  of  the  same  period  :  the 
setting  is  as  poor  and  even  incorrect  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  is  primitive.  Fbancois 
Fbancxbuk,  in  his  Sonatas  (171 5),  shows  decided 
progress  in  both  respects.  (Ab  a  curiosity  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Francceur,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce certain  chords,  adopted  the  strange  expedient 
of  placing  the  thumb  on  the  strings.)  As  was 
the  case  in  Germany,  it  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Italian  school,  that  violin-playing  in 
France  was  raised  to  real  excellence.  The  first 
French  violinist  of  note  who  made  his  studies  in 
Italy  under  Corelli  was  Baptists  Axbt  (about 
1700).  Of  much  greater  importance  however 
was  Jean  Mabib  Lbcl air  (169  7- 1764),  a  pupil  of 
Somis,  who  again  was  a  direct  pupil  of  Corelli's. 
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As  a  composer  for  the  violin  Leelair  has  among 
Frenchmen  down  to  Bode  hardly  ft  rival.  If 
most  of  his  works  are  characterised  by  the  essen- 
tially Preach  qualities  of  vivacity,  piquancy,  and 
grace,  he  also  shows  in  some  instances  a  re- 
markable depth  of  feeling,  and  a  pathos*  which 
one  would  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Italian  in- 
fluence, if  at  the  sasne  time  it  did  not  contain 
an  element  of  theatrical  pomposity  characteristic 
of  all  French  art  of  the  period.  His  technique 
shows  itself,  within  certain  limits — he  does  net 
go  beyond  the  3rd  position — to  be  quite  as  de- 
veloped as  that  of  his  Italian  contemporaries. 
By  the  frequent  employment  of  double-stops  a 
remarkable  richness  of  sound  is  produced,  and 
the  bow  is  used  in  a  manner  requiring  that 
agility  and  lightness  of  management  for  which  at 
a  later  period  the  French  school  gained  ft  special 
reputation. 

Among  other  French  violinists,  directly  or  in- 
directly formed  by  the  Italian  school,  may  be 
mentioned  Pagin  (born  1721),  Touchemoulin 
(t  727-1801),  Lahoubsayb(i  735-1818), Barth  6- 
lemon  (died  1 808),  and  Bertha 1  me  (1 75 2-1 8 28). 
Meanwhile  an  independent  French  school  began 
to  be  formed  of  which  PlERBE  Gavinibs  (1728- 
1 800)  was  the  most  eminent  representative.  Of 
his  numerous  compositions,  *  Lee  vingt  quatre 
matinees ' — a  set  of  studies  of  unusual  difficulty 
— have  alone  survived.  Without  partaking  of 
the  eccentricity  of  Locatelli's  Caprices,  these 
studies  *how  a  tendency  towards  exaggeration  in 
technique.  Beauty  of  sound  is  frequently  sacri- 
ficed—difficulty  is  heaped  on  difficulty  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  producing 
new  effects.  At  the  same  time,  so  competent  a 
judge  as  Feiis  ascribes  to  Gavinics  a  style  of 
playing  both  imposing  and  graceful. 

Not  directly  connected  with  any  school,  but 
in  the  main  self-taught,  was  Alexandre  Jean 
Boucher  (1 770-1801).  He  was  no  doubt  a 
player  of  extraordinary  talent  and  exceptional 
technical  proficiency,  but  devoid  of  all  artistic 
earnestness,  and  was  one  of  the  race  of  charlatan- 
violinists,  which  has  had  representatives  from  the 
days  of  Farina  down  to  our  own  time.  If  they 
have  done  harm  by  their  example,  and  by  the 
success  they  have  gained  from  the  masses,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  not  a  few  re- 
spects, they  have  advanced  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  The  advent  of  Viorri  (1753-1824)  marks 
a  new  era  in  French  violin-playing.  His  enormous 
success,  both  as  player  and  composer,  gave  him 
an  influence  over  his  contemporaries  which  has  no 
parallel,  except  in  the  cases  of  Core  Hi  and  Tartini 
before  him,  and  in  that  of  Spohr  at  a  later 
period. 

In  Germany  the  art  of  Corelli  and  Tartini  was 
spread  by  numerous  pupils  of  their  school,  who 
entered  the  service  of  German  princes.  In 
Berlin  we  find  J.  G.  GRAON  (1700-1771),  a 
direct  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  F.  Ben  da  (1709- 
1786),  both  excellent  players,  and  eminent  mu- 
sicians. In  the  south,  the  school  of  Mannheim 
numbered  among  its  representatives  Johann 
Carl  Stajutx  (l 71 9-1 761),  and  his  two  sons 


Carl  and  Anton — (the  latter  settled  in  Paris,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  K.  Kreutzer)  ;  Chr.  CaNna- 
BlCH  (1731-1798),  well  known  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mozart;  Wjlhelm  Cramer  (1745- 
1799),  member  of  a  very  distinguished  musical 
family,  and  for  many  years  the  leading  violinist 
in  London;  Ignaz  Franzl  (born  1736)  and  his 
son  Ferdinand  (1 770-1833).  The  Mannheim 
masters,  however,  did  not  contribute  anything 
lasting  to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  On  the 
whole,  the  Sonata,  as  cultivated  by  Tartini,  re- 
mained the  favourite  form  of  violin  compositions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Concerto  (in  the  modern 
sense)  came  more  and  more  into  prominence. 
The  fact  that  W.  A.  Mozart,  who  from  early 
childhood  practised  almost  every  form  of  compo- 
sition then  in  use,  wrote  no  sonatas  for  violin 1 
solo,  but  a  number  of  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  new  form.  Mozart  in  his 
younger  years  was  hardly  less  great  as  a  violinist 
than  a  piano-player,  and  his  Violin  Concertos, 
some  of  which  have  been  successfully  revived  of 
late,  are  the  most  valuable  compositions  in  that 
form  anterior  to  Beethoven  and  Spohr.  While 
they  certainly  do  not  rank  with  bis  Pianoforte 
Concertos,  which  date  from  a  much  later  period, 
they  stand  very  much  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  violin-playing  of  the  period,  as  his  Pianoforte 
Concertos  stand  to  contemporary  pianoforte-play- 
ing. Here,  as  there,  the  composer  does  not  dis- 
dain to  give  due  prominence  to  the  solo  instru- 
ment, but  the  musical  interest  stands  in  the  first 
rank.  The  scoring,  although  of  great  simplicity 
— the  orchestra  generally  consisting  of  the  stringed 
quartet,  two  oboes,  and  two  horns  only— is  full 
of  interest  and  delicate  touches.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Concertos  of  Tartini  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  are  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
Solo  Sonatas.  The  Concerto  was  then  in  a  state 
of  transition :  it  had  lost  the  character  of  the 
Concerto  grosso,  and  its  new  form  had  not  yet 
been  found,  although  the  germ  of  it  was  con- 
tained in  Vivaldi's  Concertos.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Solo  Sonata  had  for  a  long  time 
already  obtained  its  full  proportions,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  form  seemed  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile  the  Sonata-form,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  fully  deve- 
loped by  composers  for  the  pianoforte,  had  been 
applied  with  the  greatest  success  to  orchestral 
composition,  and  now  took  hold  of  the  Concerto. 
Mozart  and  Viotti  produced  the  first  Violin  Con- 
certos, in  the  modern  sense,  which  have  lasted  to 
our  day.  Mozart,  however,  in  his  later  years 
gave  up  violin-playing  altogether,1  and  although, 
like  Haydn,  he  has  shown  in  his  chamber-music 
how  thoroughly  in  sympathy  he  was  with  the 
nature  of  the  violin,  he  did  not  contribute  to  the 
literature  of  the  instrument  any  works  wherein 
he  availed  himself  of  the  technical  proficiency 
attained  by  the  best  violinists  of  his  time.  In 
this  respect  it  is  significant  that  Spohr,  whose 
unbounded  admiration  for  Mozart  is  well  known, 
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seems  never  to  have  played  his  Violin  Concertos 
in  public.  Viotti  and  Rode  were  Spohr  s  models 
for  his  earlier  Concertos.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Paris 
became  the  undisputed  centre  of  violin-playing, 
and  the  Paris  school,  represented  by  Viotti,  as 
depository  of  the  traditions  of  the  classical  Italian 
school;  by  Kbkctzkb  (1766-1831), who,  though 
born  at  Versailles,  was  of  German  parentage, 
and  a  pupil  of  Anton  Stamitz  ;  and  by  Rods 
(1774-1830),  and  Baillot  (1771-1842),  both 
Frenchmen,  assumed  a  truly  international  cha- 
racter. The  single  circumstance  that  four 
violinists  of  such  eminence  lived  and  worked 
together  at  the  same  place,  and  nearly  the  same 
time,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
essential  influence  on  the  taste  and  style  of  this 
period.  Differing  much  in  artistic  temperament, 
they  all  took  the  same  serious  view  of  tbeir  art, 
and  shared  that  musical  earnestness  which  is 
averse  to  mere  technical  display  for  its  own  Bake, 
and  looks  on  execution  as  the  means  of  inter- 
preting musical  ideas  and  emotions.  As  teachers 
at  the  newly  founded  Conservatoire,  Rode, 
Kreutzer,  and  Baillot  formally  laid  down  the 
principles  of  violin-playing  as  they  prevail  to  this 
day.  If  it  is  to  Germany  that  we  nave  to  look  for 
their  true  successors,  apparently  because  their 
style,  founded  on  a  broad  and  truly  musical 
basis,  irrespective  of  national  peculiarities,  found 
its  most  congenial  soil  in  the  country  of  the  great 
composers,  who  in  their  workB  are  truly  inter- 
national, as  all  art  of  the  very  first  rank  must 
be  ;  while  the  strongly  pronounced  national 
character  of  French  violinists  was  bound  sooner 
or  later  to  assert  itself,  and  to  return  to  a  charac- 
teristically French  stylo  of  playing.  Baillot,  in 
his  '  L'Art  du  Violon,'  points  out  as  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  old  and  the  modern 
style  of  violin-playing,  the  absence  of  the  dra- 
matic element  in  the  former,  and  its  predomin- 
ance in  the  latter.  In  so  far  as  this  means  that 
the  modern  style  better  enables  the  player  to 
bring  out  those  powerful  contrasts,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  enlarged  horizon  of  ideas  and 
emotions  in  modern  musical  compositions,  it 
merely  states  that  executive  art  has  followed 
the  progress,  and  shared  in  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  creative  art  of  the  period.  A 
comparison  of  Mozart's  String  Quartets  with 
those  of  Beethoven,  illustrates  to  a  certain  extent 
this  difference.  The  style  of  playing  which  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  rendering  of  the  works 
not  only  of  Corelli  andTartini.  but  also  of  Handel, 
and  even  Mozart,  could  not  cope  with  Uaydn, 
and  still  less  with  Beethoven.  The  great  merit 
of  the  masters  of  the  Paris  School  was,  that  they 
recognised  this  call  for  a  freer  and  bolder  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument,  and  approached  their 
task  in  a  truly  musical  and  artistic  Bpirit. 

The  manner  and  style  of  the  Paris  school  were 
brought  to  Germany  by  Viotti  and  Rode,  who 
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both  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  by  their  per- 
formances effected  a  considerable  modification  in 
the  somewhat  antiquated  style  then  prevailing 
in  that  country.  The  Mannheim  school,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  the  most  important  centre 
of  violin-playing  in  Germany  during  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  It  produced  a  number 
of  excellent  players,  such  as  the  three  Stamitze*. 
Chr.  Cannabicb,  Ferd.  Friinzl,  and  others.  They 
had  adhered  more  closely  than  the  French  players 
to  Tartini's  method  and  manner,  and  not  only 
Spohr,  but  before  him  Mozart,  speaks  of  their 
style  as  old-fashioned,  when  compared  with  that 
of  their  French  contemporaries.  The  fact  that 
the  last  and  final  improvements  in  the  bow  as 
made  by  Tourte  of  Paris,  were  probably  un- 
known to  them,  would  account  for  this.  [See 
p.  155.]  Another  remarkable  plaver  belong- 
ing to  this  school,  was  J.  F.  Eck  (born  1766), 
whose  brother  and  pupil  Franz  Eck  ( 1 774-1809), 
was  the  teacher  of  Spohr.  Both  the  Ecks  ap- 
pear to  some  extent  to  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  school.  Spohr  in  his 
Autobiography  speaks  of  Franz  Eck  as  a  French 
violinist.  Spohr  therefore  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
as  of  the  Mannheim  school,  and  we  know  that 
later  on  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  Rode, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  studied  to  imitate 
him.  His  earlier  Concertos  are  evidently  worked 
after  the  model  of  Rode's  Concertos.  Thus — 
granting  the  enormous  difference  of  artistic  tem- 
perament— Spohr  must  be  considered  as  the  direct 
heir  of  the  art  of  Viotti  and  Rode.  At  the  same 
time,  his  individuality  was  so  peculiar,  that  he 
very  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own  as  a  player 
no  less  than  as  a  composer.  As  a  composer  he 
probably  influenced  the  style  of  modern  violin- 
playing  even  more  than  as  a  player.  His  Con- 
certos were,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bee- 
thoven's Concerto,  by  far  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  violin,  as  a 
solo  instrument,  hitherto  made.  Compared  even 
with  the  best  of  Viotti's,  Rode's,  or  Kreutzer's 
Concertos  they  are  not  merely  improvements, 
but  in  them  the  Violin  Concerto  itself  is  lifted 
into  a  higher  sphere,  and  from  being  more  or 
less  a  Bhow-piece,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  work 
of  art,  to  be  judged  as  much  on  its  own  merits 
as  a  musical  compositiou,  as  by  its  effective- 
ness as  a  solo-piece.  Without  detracting  from 
the  merits  of  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly 
enough  musical  stuff  in  them  to  have  resisted  the 
stream  of  superficial  virtuoso-music  which  more 
than  ever  before  flooded  the  concert-rooms  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  We  believe 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  sterling  musical 
worth  of  Spohr's  violin  compositions  that  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Classical  Italian  and  the 
Paris  schools  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  and  have  prevented  the  degeneration  of 
violin-playing.  Spohr  had  great  powers  of  exe- 
cution, but  he  used  them  in  a  manner  not  wholly 
free  from  one-sidedness,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  made  any  addition  to  the  technique  of 
the  instrument.    He  set  a  great  example  of 
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parity  of  style  and  legitimate  treatment  of  the 
instrument — an  example  which  has  lost  none 
of  its  force  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Next  to  Spohr  no  one  has  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  style  of  modern  violin-playing 
than  Paganini.  The  fame  of  Corelli  and  Tartini 
had  spread  far  beyond  their  own  country ;  the 
fiddlers  of  Italy,  like  the  singers,  travelled 
during  the  1 8th  century  all  over  Europe  in  search 
of  gold  and  laurels.  Some  of  them  returned  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  old  age  under  their  native  sky; 
others,  like  Viotti,  never  came  back.  A  great 
many  either  settled  abroad,  in  Paris  or  London, 
or  were  attached  to  some  of  the  many  courts  of 
Germany.  Thus  we  find  Geminiani  and  Giar- 
dini  in  London,  Viotti  alternately  in  Paris  and 
London,  Locatelli  at  Amsterdam,  Nardini  at 
Stuttgardt,  as  soloists,  leaders,  and  teachers.  In 
this  way  the  school  of  Italy  was  virtually  trans- 
ferred to  France  and  Germany  by  the  pupils  of 
Tartini ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  it 
was  practically  extinct  in  Italy,  where  violin- 
playing,  with  few  exception*,  had  sunk  to  a 
very  low  level.  But  Italy  afterwards  produced 
a  few  violinists  of  great  eminence,  who,  more 
or  leas  self-taught,  achieved  enormous  successes 
as  virtuosi,  and  no  doubt  have  largely  in- 
fluenced modern  violin-playing.  Lolli  (about 
1730-1802)  was  one  of  these;  an  extraordi- 
nary fiddler,  but  a  poor  musician.  Of  much 
greater  importance  was  Paoaxini  (1 784-1 840). 
The  sensation  he  created  wherever  he  appeared 
was  unprecedented.  By  his  marvellous  execu- 
tion, and  his  thoroughly  original,  though  eccen- 
tric personality  and  style,  he  for  a  time  held 
the  public  and  the  musicians  of  Europe  spell- 
bound. His  influence  on  the  younger  violinists 
of  the  period  could  not  fail  to  be  considerable 
— more  so  in  France  than  in  Germany,  where 
the  more  serious  spirit  prevailing  among  musi- 
cians and  the  presence  of  such  a  master  as  Spohr, 
were  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  influence 
within  bounds.  The  growing  importance  and 
popularity  of  chamber-music  for  the  violin,  espe- 
cially of  the  String  Quartet,  since  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  were  another  barrier  against  the 
predominance  of  an  exclusive  virtuoso  style  of 
violin-playing  in  Germany.  French  violinists, 
especially  Baillot,  were  certainly  anxious  enough 
to  attack  these  highest  tasks  of  the  violinist,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  hands  the 
works  of  the  German  classics  assumed  an  aspect 
which  was  too  frequently  more  in  accordance 
with  the  French  character  of  the  performers 
than  with  the  intentions  of  the  composers.  In 
this  respect  the  minute  directions  which  Baillot 
gives  for  the  performance  of  a  great  number  of 
passages  extracted  from  the  works  of  most  emi- 
nent composers,  is  extremely  curious  and  in- 
structive. It  was  but  natural  that  Paganini 
should  have  a  number  of  imitators,  who  copied 
with  more  or  less  success  his  harmonics  and 
double-harmonics,  his  long  and  quick  staccatos, 
pizzicato*  with  the  left  hand — in  fact,  all  those 
technical  feats  which,  thouirh  not  invented  bv 


him,  he  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
The  style  of  the  man,  which  had  its  source  in  his 
genius  and  originality,  was  inimitable.  He  could 
not,  and  did  not  start  a  school.  Sivori  (born 
181 7)  claimed  to  be  his  only  actual  pupil.  But, 
pupils  or  no  pupils,  Paganini  caused  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  in  the  technique  of  the 
French  school.  The  striking  change  which  the 
general  style  of  violin-playing  underwent  in 
France  during  the  third  decade  of  this  century 
has,  however,  other  and  deeper  causes,  and  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  complete  revolution  in 
musical  taste  which  took  place  at  that  period. 
The  Classical  Paris  school  was  in  reality  the 
school  of  Italy,  which  for  the  time  being  hail 
made  Paris,  as  it  were,  its  headquarters.  Founded 
by  Viotti,  the  Italian,  at  a  time  when  German 
instrumental  music,  in  the  persons  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
whole  musical  world,  this  School  hardly  reflected 
the  salient  points  of  the  French  national  cha- 
racter, although  it  harmonised  well  with  the 
classical  tendencies  of  the  sister  arts  in  that 
country.  In  Baillot's  '  L'Art  du  Violon,'  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  already  a  leaning 
towards  a  style  which  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  nation — a  style, 
brilliant,  showy,  full  of  shrewdly  calculated 
effects,  elegant,  and  graceful,  aiming  chiefly  at 
a  highly  polished  execution,  and  distinguished 
by  what  they  themselves  untranslateably  call  elan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  French  school  gained,  in 
what  might  be  termed  its  classical  period,  a  basis 
and  a  systematic  method  for  the  technical  train- 
ing of  violinists,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
still  so  apparent  in  the  highly  finished  technique 
of  a  Urge  number  of  French  violin-players  of  tho 
present  day. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  in- 
strumental composition,  apart  from  the  stage, 
has  gained  any  great  importance  in  France.  As 
in  Italy,  so  there,  the  operatic  style  of  the  period 
determined  the  general  musical  style.  Thus 
we  find  the  chaste  and  graceful  style  of  Mehul 
and  Boieldieu  reflected  in  Rode  and  the  best 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  success  of  Rossini 
threw  everything  else  for  a  time  into  the 
shade,  and  brought  about  a  complete  revulsion 
of  musical  taste  in  France;  but  if  Rossini's 
sparkling  and  graceful  Btyle  appealed  to  one 
prominent  feature  of  the  national  character,  it 
was  Meyerbeer,  with  his  supreme  command  of 
theatrical  effect,  who  took  hold  of  another.  The 
most  eminent  native  opera  composers,  Adam, 
Auber,  Herold,  and  Halevy,  while  no  doubt 
strongly  French  in  character,  did  not  escape 
the  powerful  influence  of  these  two  masters ; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  in  common  with 
all  other  branches  of  musical  art,  violin-playing 
and  composition  for  the  violin  bad  to  submit  to 
it.  While  in  Germany  the  spirit  of  instru- 
mental music  was  almost  as  dominant  on  the 
stage  as  in  the  concert-room,  and  delayed  tho 
formation  of  a  truly  dramatic  style  of  music,  in 
France  the  operatic  style  was  as  supreme  in  the 
s  on  the  stage ;  and  in  that  sense 
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Baillot's  characterisation  of  the  modern  style 
of  violin-playing  m  the  dram* tic  style  is  quite 
correct. 

The  two  most  eminent  representatives  of  the 

modern  French  school,  De  Brriot  (1801- 1870) 
andH.  Vieuxtemps  (1830-1881),  were  of  Belgian 
nationality.  The  Belgian  school  of  violin  -playing 
is,  however,  in  reality  bnt  a  branch,  though  a 
roost  important  one,  of  the  Paris  school.  De 
Benot's  style  as  a  composer  for  the  violin  seems 
to  have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
modern  Italian  opera  composers,  especially  of 
Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini ;  ana  his  Con- 
certos and  Aira  varies,  which  have  attained  an 
immense  popularity  all  over  the  world,  share  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  modern  Italian  music. 
They  have  plenty  of  melody,  though  of  a  somewhat 
sentimental  kind,  and  their  general  style,  without 
affording  much  difficulty  to  the  player,  is  most 
brilliant  and  effective.  If  De  Benot's  ideas 
are  on  the  whole  superficial  and  often  not  free 
from  triviality,  they  are  also  unpretentious  and 
unaffected.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
Vieuztemps.  He  certainly  was  a  great  violinist, 
and  as  a  musician  decidedly  superior  to  Benot. 
His  compositions  contain  ideas  of  great  beauty 
and  are  often  cleverly  worked  out,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  in  them  too  frequently  an 
element  of  theatrical  bombast  and  pretension 
which  is  analogous  to  Meyerbeer's  grand-opera 
style,  just  as  De  Be'riot's  is  to  the  spontaneous 
melody  of  Italian  opera.  De  Benot's  treatment 
of  the  instrument,  though  often  commonplace, 
does  not  go  against  its  nature,  while  Vieuxtemps 
not  unfrequently  seems  to  do  violence  to  it,  and 
in  some  of  his  toun  de  force  oversteps  the  boun- 
daries of  the  beautiful.  Both  these  great  artists 
travelled  much,  and  gained  by  the  great  excel- 
lence of  their  performances  universal  success  in 
almost  every  European  country.  Vieuxtemps  was 
also  the  first  violinist,  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
visited  America.  De  Benot,  as  leader  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  formed  a  great  number 
of  excellent  violinists,  the  best  known  of  whom 
are  the  Spaniard  Monasterio  (born  1836),  Sau- 
ret  (born  185a),  Schradibck  (born  1846),  and 
Heerman  (born  1844).  Jean  Bkckkr  (born 
1836),  and  Lauterbaoh  (born  183a)  also  studied 
for  some  time  under  him. 

Among  Baillot's  pupils  F.  A.  Habenxok  (1781- 
1840)  attained  a  great  reputation  as  conductor 
and  as  teacher.  He  counts  among  his  pupils 
Sainton  (born  1813),  Prdhr  (1816-1849), 
Alard  (born  1815)  and  Leonard  (born  1819). 
The  two  last,  with  M assart  (born  181 1),  a 
pupil  of  Kreutzer,  have  for  thirty  years  past, 
as  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  headed 
the  Franco-Belgian  school.  A  lard's  most  emin- 
ent pupil  is  Sarasate  (born  1844).  Marsick 
and  M.  Denorkmont  (born  1866)  studied  under 
Leonard. 

Wieniawbet,  Lotto,  and  Tirestna  Tua,  are 
pupils  of  M assart.  Wieniawski  (1 835-1 880)  was 
indeed  a  wonderful  player.  He  possessed  a  beauti- 
ful tone,  An  astonishing  technique  of  the  left  hand 
and  of  the  bow,  and  threw  into  his  performances 


an  amount  of  life  and  warmth  which,  if  it  now 
and  then  led  to  some  exaggeration,  was  irre- 
sistible. The  marvellous  perfection  of  Sarasate's 
playing,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  style,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  further  comment.  The 
character  of  his  repertoire  deserves,  however, 
special  attention.  It  is  a  very  extended  one,  and 
illustrates  a  remarkable  general  change  in  the 
repertoires,  if  not  in  the  style,  of  the  younger 
generation  of  French  violinists.  Formerly  the 
French  violinist,  no  less  than  the  German  one, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  wrote  his  own  Concertos — 
or  if  that  was  beyond  his  power,  his  own  Fan- 
tasias or  the  like.  Unfortunately,  French  vio- 
linists, with  few  exceptions,  have  not  been  highly 
trained  musicians.  We  know  that  Bode  and 
De  Ik? riot  had  even  to  seek  assistance  in  the 
scoring  of  their  Concertos.  The  descent  from  the 
compositions  of  Bode  and  Kreutzer  to  those  of 
De  Beriot,  Alard,  and  Leonard,  is  only  too  ap- 
parent. The  operatic  Fantasias  of  the  Last  two 
mark,  we  may  say,  the  lowest  point  to  which 
composition  for  the  violin  had  hitherto  descended. 
Of  late  years  the  taste  for  serious  instrumental 
music  has  grown  more  and  more  universal  in 
France,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in.  Not  that  the 
public  has  left  off  its  delight  in  brilliant  technical 
display.  The  fabulous  successes  of  some  modern 
virtuosi  prove  the  contrary.  But  these  triumphs 
have  been  won  as  much  by  their  performance  of 
the  best  Concertos  by  the  best  composers  as  of 
brilliant  show-pieces. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  schools  of  Cassel, 
Leipzig,  and  Vienna  taking  the  lead.  Spohr  at 
Cassel  had  a  great  number  of  pupils,  but  his 
manner  and  style  were  too  exclusively  individual 
to  form  a  school.  His  most  eminent  pupil  was 
Ferdinand  David  (18 10-1873)  who  as  founder 
of  the  Leipzig  School  exercised  great  influence 
on  violin- playing  in  Germany.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  perpetuated  in  his  pupils  Spohr* s 
method  and  style.  Entirely  differing  from  his  great 
master  in  musical  temperament,  enjoying  from 
bis  early  youth  close  intercourse  with  Mendels- 
sohn, and  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
modern  music  as  manifested  in  Beethoven,  he 
represents  a  more  modern  phase  in  German 
violin-playing  and  an  eclecticism  which  ha*» 
avoided  onesidedness  not  less  in  matters  of  tech- 
nique than  of  musical  taste  and  judgment  gener- 
ally. He  was  the  first  who  played  Bach's  Violin 
Solos,  and  all  the  last  Quartets  of  Beethoven 
(not  even  excepting  the  Fugue)  in  public. 
Schubert's  Quartets  and  Quintet  were  on  the 
programmes  of  his  chamber-concerts  at  the  time 
when  they  had,  except  perhaps  at  Vienna,  no- 
where yet  been  heard  in  public.  [See  vol.  ail. 
p.  356  ft.]  As  a  teacher  his  chief  aim  was  to  give 
to  his  pupils  a  thorough  command  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  violin,  and  to  arouse  and  develop 
their  musical  intelligence.  There  as  elsewhere 
the  classical  works  of  violin  literature  naturally 
formed  the  main  stock  of  teaching-material.  At 
the  same  time  David  laid  great  stress  on  the 
study  of  the  modern  French  masters,  maintaining 
that,  irrespective  of  musical  value,  their  works, 
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being  aa  a>  rule  written  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
oat  the  capabilities  of  the  violin,  contain  a  large 
amount  of  uaeful  material  for  technical  training, 
which  in  the  end  mast  beneflt  and  improve  the 
execution  of  music  of  any  style.  The  correctness 
of  this  theory  is  strikingly  proved  by  Joachim, 
who  as  Boehm's  pupil  at  Vienna,  was  made 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the 
modern  French  school,  while  he  studied  most  of 
his  classical  repertoire  at  Leipzig  under  David's 
guidance,  and  in  what  we  may  term  Mendels- 
sohn's musical  atmosphere.  Joachim's  unlimited 
command  over  technical  difficulties  in  music  of 
any  style,  which  enables  him  to  do  equal  justice 
to  Paganini  and  Bach,  is  undoubtedly  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  early  training  was 
free  from  onesidedneas,  and  that  he  gained 
through  the  study  of  brilliant  modern  music  the 
highest  finish  as  well  as  the  completest  mastery. 
David  trained  a  large  number  of  good  violinists : 
— Japha  (Cologne),  Rdntgen  (Leipzig),  Jacob* 
sohn  (Bremen),  Schradieck  (who  succeeded  him 
at  Leipzig),  F.  Hegar  (Zurich),  and  many  more. 
By  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils  is  Wil- 
hexmj  (born  1845),  a  virtuoso  of  the  very  first 
rank,  who  combines  a  fine  broad  tone  witli  a 
technique  of  the  left  hand  unrivalled  by  any 
other  living  violinist. 

A  most  powerful  influence  on  the  style  of  the 
German  violinists  of  the  present  day  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Vienna  school,  more  especially 
by  the  pupils  of  Bokhm  (1798-1876).  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  direct  connexion  be- 
tween the  Viennese  violin-players  of  the  last 
century  and  the  school  of  Italy,  Italian  violinists 
came  very  early  to  Vienna,  and  the  local  players 
adopted  their  method  and  style.  We  know  that 
Tartini  was  for  three  years  in  the  service  of 
Count  Kinsky,  a  Bohemian  noble,  and  also  that 
Trani,  Ferrari,  and  other  Italian  virtuosos  came 
to  Vienna.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  leading 
Viennese  composers  of  the  last  century,  down  to 
Haydn,  were  almost  without  exception  violinist*. 
Some  of  them,  like  Anton  Wranitzky  and  Ditters- 
dorf,  were  virtuosos  of  high  rank,  but  most  of 
them  were  in  the  first  place  composers  and 
leaders,  and  in  the  second  place  only  violinists. 
Naturally  they  excelled  less  as  solo-players  than 
in  the  performance  of  chamber-music,  which  at 
that  period  hardly  enjoyed  anywhere  so  much 
popularity  as  at  Vienna.  It  was  the  time  of 
preparation  for  the  great  classical  period  which 
opened  with  Haydn,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  violin  was  even  then  cultivated  in  Vienna 
far  more  in  connexion  with  good  and  serious 
music  than  merely  as  a  solo-instrument,  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  towards  giving 
to  the  later  representatives  of  that  school  their 
thoroughly  musical  character,  and  towards 
making  Vienna  the  earliest  home  of  quartet- 
playing.  As  a  quartet-player  Schuppakziqh 
(1776-1830),  a  pupil  of  Wranitzky,  attained 
great  reputation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing first  on  the  roll  of  great  quartet-players. 
For  many  years  in  close  intercourse  with  Haydn 
and  Beethoven,  enjoying  the  advice  and  guid- 


ance of  these  great  masters  in  the  production 
of  their  Quartets,  he  established  the  style  of 
quartet-playing  which  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  most  eminent  Vienna  violinists  to  our 
days.  His  greatest  pupil  was  Maysedeb  (1789- 
1863),  a  brilliant  solo-player,  of  a  style  more 
elegant  than  powerful.  Among  his  pupils  the 
best  known  are  Miska  Hacsbb  (born  i8aa), 
and  Db  Ahna  (born  1835).  The  latter,  an 
excellent  soloist,  has  lived  for  many  years  at 
Berlin,  and  plays  second  violin  in  Joachim's 
quartet. 

It  is  however  through  the  pupils  of  Joseph 
Boehm  (1798-1876)  that  the  Vienna  school 
attained  general  renown  and  importance.  Ebnst 
(i8i4-i865),G.  Hellmebbebger sen.,  DoCTsen., 
Joachim,  Lddwio  Stkadb,  Rappoldi,  and  Gbun, 
all  studied  under  Boehm.  Boehm  himself  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  old 
Vienna  school,  since  he  made  his  studies  under 
Rode,  and  no  doubt  was  also  influenced  by  Spohr, 
who  resided  at  Vienna  in  1 8 1 3, 14,  and  1 5.  The 
modern  Vienna  school  therefore,  though  cer- 
tainly not  uninfluenced  by  the  musical  traditions 
of  Vienna,  appears  in  reference  to  technique  and 
specific  violin-style  to  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  classical  French  school.  Counting  among 
its  representatives  players  of  a  great  diversity 
of  talent  and  artistic  temperament,  who  after- 
wards formed  more  or  less  a  style  of  their  own, 
the  Vienna  school,  or,  strictly  speaking,  Boehm's 
school,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  directly 
continued  at  Vienna.  Boehm.  although  a 
thoroughly  competent  violinist,  was  not  a  player 
of  great  genius,  but  he  was  possessed  of  an  emi- 
nently sound  and  correct  taste  and  judgment  in 
musical  and  technical  matters,  and  had  a  rare 
talent  for  teaching.  Ernst,  next  to  Joachim  the 
most  famous  of  his  pupils,  came  largely  under  the 
influence  of  Paganini,  whose  style  he  for  some 
time  closely  imitated.  Undoubtedly  a  violinist 
of  the  first  rank,  and  by  no  means  exclusively  a 
bravura-player,  he  did  not  to  any  extent  affect 
the  prevailing  style  of  violin-playing,  nor  did  he 
train  pupils.  An  enormous  influenoe  on  modern 
violin-playing,  and  on  the  general  musical  life  of 
Germany  and  England,  is  exercised  by  J  oachim. 
He  combines  in  a  unique  degree  the  highest 
executive  powers  with  the  most  excellent  musi- 
cianship ;  and  while  through  his  brilliant  example 
he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  given  to  modern 
German  violin-playing  a  peculiar  character,  it 
has  not  been  without  effect  even  on  the  style  of 
the  French  school.  Unsurpassed  as  a  master  of 
the  instrument,  he  uses  his  powers  of  execution 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  art.  First  musician* 
then  violinist,  seems  the  motto  of  his  life  and  the 
gist  of  his  teaching.  His  performances  undoubt- 
edly derive  their  charm  and  supreme  merit  from 
the  strength  of  his  talent  and  of  his  artistic 
character,  and  are  stamped  with  a  striking  origin- 
ality of  conception ;  at  the  same  time  fidelity  to 
the  text,  and  careful  endeavour  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  composer,  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  executive  art  which  Joachim  through 
his  long  career  has  invariably  practised.   In  the 
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rendering  of  Bach's  Solos,  of  Beethoven's  Con-  i 
oerto  and  Quartets,  he  has  absolutely  no  rival, 
and  it  seems  impossible  he  should  ever  be  sur- 
passed in  these  highest  tasks  of  the  violinist, 
in  which  both  his  conception  and  execution 
appear  to  fulfil  the  ideal  of  the  composer.  With 
Ernst,  and  still  more  with  J oachinx,  an  element 
derived  from  the  national  Hungarian,  and  the 
Hungarian  gipsy  music  has  come  into  promi- 
nence. Haydn,  and  still  more  Schubert,  made 
frequent  use  of  its  peculiar  melodic  progressions 
and  characteristic  rhythms.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  197.] 
It  is  fiddle-music  par  excellence,  and  if  introduced 
into  serious  music  with  such  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion as  in  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto  and 
transcriptions  of  Brahma's  Hungarian  Dances,  it 
is  not  only  artistically  legitimate  and  musically 
interesting,  but  opens  a  field  for  telling  and 
beautiful  violin-effects.  It  evinces  the  same 
desire  to  make  the  resources  of  popular  national 
music  available  for  artistic  purposes,  which 
showed  itself  in  Chopin's  idealisations  of  the 
Polish  element,  and  of  late  in  Sarasate's  adapta- 
tions of  Spanish  melodies  and  dances.  Joachim 
has  trained  a  large  number  of  excellent 
violinists.  Among  the  best  of  his  pupils  are : 
J.  Ludwig,  well-known  as  teacher  and  quartet- 
player  in  London,  Hanflein  (Hanover),  Walde- 
mar  Meyer,  Hollander  (Cologne),  Kruse  (Berlin), 
Kotek  (Berlin),  Schnitzler  (Rotterdam),  Hess 
(Frankfort),  Petri  (Leipzig),  Halir  (Mannheim), 
Schiever  (Liverpool),  Gompertz  (London),  T. 
N  aches,  and  many  more. 

In  addition  to  Boehm's  pupils,  the  Vienna 
school  produced  a  number  of  eminent  violinists, 
such  as  Joseph  Hellmesbebgeb,  a  pupil  of  bis 
father,  who  for  a  great  many  years  has  been 
the  leading  violinist  at  Vienna,  and  enjoys  a 
special  reputation  for  quartet-playing ;  Leopold 
Aueb  (born  1845),  pupil  of  Dont,  jun.,  and  per- 
former of  the  first  rank,  and  others.  Leopold 
J  ansa  (1 796— 1875)  deserves  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  the  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  lady- 
violinist  of  the  present  day,  Wilma  NoBMANN- 
Nbruda  (born  1 840).  Madame  Neruda,  pos- 
sessing a  highly-finished  technique,  is  not 
merely  a  brilliant  soloist,  but  a  thorough  musi- 
cian, versed  in  the  whole  range  of  musical 
literature,  and  an  admirable  quartet-player.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  largely  owing  to  her  immense  success 
and  popularity  that  of  late  years  violin-playing 
has  been  much  taken  up  by  ladies,  but,  if  we 
except  Teresina  Tua,  with  but  transient  success. 
Lady  amateur  violinists  in  London,  as  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  at  the  present  time  are  counted 
by  hundreds. 

The  school  of  Prague— started  by  F.  W.  Pixis 
(1786-1842),  a  pupil  of  Franzlat  Mannheim,  and 
of  Viotti — has  produced  several  violinists  of  note : 
J.  W.  Kalliwoda  (1801-1866),  M.  Mildker 
(1812-1865),  who  succeeded  Pixis  as  Professor 
of  the  Violin  at  the  Prague  Conservatoire,  and 
Ferdinand  Laub  (1832-1874),  a  violinist  of  the 
very  first  rank. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  violinists  of  emi- 
nence who  do  not  stand  in  any  direct  connexion 


with  the  established  schools  of  violin-playing. 
Franz  Clement  (1 780-1842),  who  was  a  mu- 
sician and  player  of  remarkable  genius,  deserves 
specially  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  who  played 
in  public,  and  for  whom,  in  fact,  was  written, 
the  Concerto  of  Concertos,  the  original  MS.  of 
which  bears  this  inscription :  '  Concerto  par 
Clemenxa  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Diret- 
tore  al  theatro  di  Vienna,  Dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806.' 
C.  J.  Liplnski  (1 790- 1 861)  was  mainly  self- 
taught,  an  excellent,  solid,  and  brilliant  player ; 
though  not  exercising,  either  as  composer  or 
teacher,  much  influence  on  violin-playing  gener- 
ally. Bernhard  Moliqde  (1803-1869),  although 
a  pupil  of  Rovelli's  at  Munich,  must  be  called  a 
follower  of  Spohr.  His  concertos  take  a  high  rank 
in  violin-literature,  and  although  they  cannot 
rival  Spohr's  in  spontaneity  of  ideas,  they  show, 
as  it  were,  a  further  development  of  that  mas- 
ter s  violin-style  and  technique.  During  his 
long  residence  in  England,  Molique  formed  a 
number  of  pupils,  the  best  known  of  whom  is 
Cabrodus.  Ole  Bull1  (1 810-1880),  a  player 
of  great  originality,  not  free  from  charlatanism, 
was  entirely  self-taught*  and  has  not  inappro- 
priately been  described  as  a  Northern  Paganini. 
He  belongs  to  no  school,  and  has  exercised 
no  influence  on  the  style  of  violin-playing  of 
the  period. 

England  has  produced  but  few  violin-players 
of  eminence,  and  violin-playing  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  represented  in  this  country  by  foreigners. 
Thus  we  find  Geminiani,  Giardini,  Wilhelm 
Cramer,  Salomon,  Viotti,  Mori,  Sainton,  Straus, 
Normann  Neruda,  as  the  leading  resident  violin- 
ists in  London,  while  there  is  hardly  an  eminent 
player  during  the  last  hundred  years  who  has  not 
visited  the  country. 

The  earliest  English  violin  -  player  of  note 
was  Davis  Mell,  whom  Hawkins  calls  the 
great  rival  of  the  German  Baltzar.  [See  vol.  i. 
P-  133-3  John  Banister  (about  1640-1700) 
was  leader  of  the  band  of  Charles  II.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Baltzar.  Matthew  Dubocbg  (1703- 
1767)  was  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  clever  player.  His  pupil,  John 
Clbgo  (died  about  1742),  was  a  brilliant  vir- 
tuoso. J.  Abraham  Fisher  (born  1744)  was 
a  pbtyer  of  much  talent,  who  travelled  a  great 
deal  on  the  continent,  but  appears  to  have  been 
much  of  a  charlatan.  Thomas  Linlet  (1756- 
1778)  studied  under  Nardini  at  Florence,  but 
died  young.  George  A.  P.  Bridoetower  (i  779- 
184-),  though  not  born  in  England,  made  his 
studies  in  London,  and  must  have  been  a  player 
of  considerable  powers,  to  judge  from  the  fact 
that  Beethoven  played  with  him  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  for  the  first  time  in  public.  Thomas 
Pinto  (died  about  1780)  and  George  F.  Pinto 
(1 786-1806)  were  born  in  London  of  Portuguese 
parents.  Both  were  clever  violinists.  Among 
modern  players,  the  most  eminent  are  Henry 
Blagrove  (18 i  1—1872),  a  pupil  of  Spohr,  and 
the  brothers  Ai.pred  (1837-1876)  and  Hknrt 
HOLMES  (born  1839).    The  lastmamed,  now 
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chief  Professor  of  the  Violin  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  of  Music  in  London,  is  a  thoroughly  artistic 
player,  who  more  especially  excels  in  quartet- 
playing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
good  violin -players  is  very  much  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  it  ever  was  before.  Striking 
originality  and  genius  are  probably  as  rare  as 
ever,  but  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  rank  and  file  during  the  last  forty 
years  is  truly  astonishing.  While  formerly 
even  the  most  famous  orchestras  contained  but 
a  few  who  could  make  any  claim  to  be  soloists, 
nowadays  the  great  majority  are  thoroughly 
trained  artistic  players.  One  of  the  best-known 
teachers  of  modern  times  used  to  declare  that 
the  same  concertos  which  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  were  considered  the  ne  plita  ultra  of 
difficulty,  and  were  attempted  in  public  by  per- 
haps a  very  few  of  the  most  famous  virtuosos— he 
used  specially  to  adduce  Lipinski's  '  Concerto 
Militaire'  —  are  now  as  a  matter  of  course 
studied  and  fairly  mastered  by  the  average  stu- 
dent at  any  Conservatoire.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
orchestral  performances  must  have  gained  by 
this  general  spread  of  executive  skill,  and  we 
can  safely  assume  that  at  no  period  of  musical 
history  has  orchestral  music  been  so  generally 
well  executed  as  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  speak  of  a 
modern  violin-technique  and  a  modern  develop- 
ment of  such  technique  as  we  speak  of  it  in 
reference  to  piano-playing.  The  development 
of  the  technique  in  any  instrument,  as  a  matter 
of  course  goes  along  with  the  perfecting  of  its 
mechanical  structure.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
pianoforte  this  gradual  perfecting  of  the  me- 
chanism has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
Thus  the  technique  of  Mozart  probably  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  technique  of  Liszt 
as  an  old  Vienna  clavicembalo  to  a  modern 
Broadwood.  In  the  case  of  the  violin  it  is 
not  so.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  violin  has  undergone  no  structural  alteration 
whatever,  and  no  important  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  execution  has  taken  pla  ce  since  the 
days  of  Corelli.  The  advance  made  in  master- 
ing difficulties  since  the  early  days  of  violin- 
playing  is  more  apparent  than  real.  There  are 
but  few  points  of  modern  technique  which  one 
or  another  of  the  old  masters  had  not  already 
attempted  (Locatelli,  Lolli,  Bach,  etc.),  and  it 
is  owing  only  to  the  more  complicated  nature 
of  modern  music  (not  to  speak  of  the  morbid 
tendency  towards  exaggeration  in  every  respect) 
that  the  execution  of  great  difficulties  is  more 
often  demanded.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
'  bowing '  that  we  can  speak  of  a  modern  de- 
velopment, and  that  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  modern  flexible  bow  attained  its  pre- 
sent form  but  very  gradually  at  the  end  of  last 
century.  In  the  art  of  bowing  we  do  find,  as  in 
piano-playing,  a  modern  development  which 
follows  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the  instrument. 
TotJBTK,  of  Paris,  made  the  modern  bow  what  it 
is,  and  the  violinists  of  his  time  were  not  alow 


to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense  advantages. 
Hence  resulted  a  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
bowing,  which  culminated  in  Paganini,  and 
there  reached  a  point  of  perfection  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed.  [P-D-] 

VIOLONCELLO — t.  e.  the  little  Violone— 
commonly  Cello.  For  the  place  of  this  instru- 
ment in  the  Violin  family  see  vol.  i.  580;  iv. 
268,269,281.  II.  The  name  is  given  to  an  organ 
stop  of  8  ft.  pitch,  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
Pedal  organ,  but  occasionally  in  the  Great  also. 
It  may  be  found  both  with  open  and  closed 
pipes.  There  is  always,  as  its  name  implies, 
some  attempt  to  give  the  string  quality.  [W .Pa.] 

VIOLONCELLO  PLAYING.  Though  the 
manufacture  of  the  Bass  Violin  or  Violoncello 
followed  closely  on  the  invention  of  the  Tenor 
and  Treble  Violins,  nearly  a  century  elapsed 
before  the  Violoncello  took  its  proper  rank  in 
the  family  of  stringed  instruments.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  six-stringed  Viola  dagamba, 
the  established  chamber  and  orchestral  bass  of 
the  17th  century,  was  a  very  popular  instru- 
ment, and  more  easily  handled  than  the  Violon- 
cello, though  inferior  to  it  in  power  and  quality 
of  tone.  [See  Gamba.]  The  larger  and  more 
thickly  strung  Violoncello  was  at  first  employed 
to  strengthen  the  bass  part  in  vocal  music,  par- 
ticularly in  the  music  of  the  church.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  instrument  first  took  a  higher  posi- 
tion. The  stepping- stone  appears  to  have  been 
the  continuous  basses  which  formed  the  usual 
accompaniment  to  solos  for  the  Violin.  The 
ringing  tones  of  the  Violin  demanded  a  more 
powerful  accompaniment  than  the  Viola  da 
gamba  could  give  ;  and  with  many  Violin  solos 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  we  find  bass 
parts  of  Borne  difficulty,  which  were  played  on 
the  Violoncello  by  accompanists  who  made  this 
department  of  music  a  special  study.  Corelli  is 
said  to  have  had  a  Violoncello  accompaniment 
to  his  solo  performances,  though  his  basso  con- 
tinuo  is  obviously  written  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  Viola  da  gamba :  but  it  is  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Corelli  that  we  hear  of  the 
first  solo  violoncello  player.  This  was  one 
Franciacello  (1 713-1740),  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  that  he  played  solos  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  capitals.  The  name  of  Vandini 
has  also  come  down  to  us  as  the  violoncello 
accompanist  of  the  solos  of  Tartini.  These  two 
playere  rank  as  the  fathers  of  the  Violoncello, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  from  its 
association  with  the  Violin  as  a  bass  that  the 
Violoncello  itself  became  a  model  instrument, 
and  that  the  methods  of  violin  playing  came  to 
be  applied  to  it. 

Among  the  earliest  compositions  for  the  Vio- 
loncello may  be  mentioned  the  sonatas  of  Anto- 
niotti  of  Milan,  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  which 
is  dated  1736.  and  of  Lanzetti,  violoncellist  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  (1 730-1 750).  According 
to  M.  Vidal1  we  trace  in  these  masters  the  first 
decided  recognition  of  the  capacities  of  the 
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instrument.  The  left  hand  stops  an  octave  and 
a  half  (upper  E)  on  the  first  string,  necessitating 
the  use  of  the  thumb,  which  is  the  special  cha- 
racteristic of  the  higher  positions  of  the  Violon- 
cello. Canavasso  and  Ferrari,  two  other  Italian 
Cello  players,  appeared  in  Paris  between  1750 
and  1760.     There  already  lived   in  Paris  a 

E layer  whose  name  stands  by  tradition  at  the 
ead  of  the  French  school.  This  was  the  famous 
Berteau,  who  died  in  1756.  None  of  Berteau's 
compositions  are  known  to  exist,  except  a  well- 
known  study  printed  in  Duport's  '  Essai,'  and  a 
sonata  in  Breval's  '  Methode ' ;  but  he  is  always 
recognised  as  the  first  of  the  French  school  of 
violoncello-players.  Cupis,  Tilliere,  the  two  Jan- 
sons,  and  the  elder  Duport  were  among  bis  pupils. 
Among  the  classical  composers,  Handel  and  Bach 
first  employed  the  instrument  in  its  wider  range ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  famous  six 
solos  of  the  latter,  while  well-known  instances  of 
its  use  by  the  former  are  the  obligato  parts  to 
'O  Liberty'  (Judas),  'What  passion  cannot 
music  raise*  (St.  Cecilia's  Day),  and  'But  O! 
sad  virgin  '  (L'Allegro).  Pepusch's  *  Alexis  1 
was  for  long  a  favourite.  With  the  creation  of 
the  stringed  quartet  the  Violoncello  gained  the 
greater  prominence  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
chamber  music  of  Haydn  and  Boccherini.  The 
latter  master  was  himself  a  solo  cellist  of  con- 
siderable ability ;  he  played  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel  in  Paris  in  1768.  Gluck  is  said  to  have 
been  a  cellist,  but  no  predilection  for  the  instru- 
ment appears  in  his  works. 

The  true  method  of  violoncello-playing  was 
first  worked  out  by  the  younger  Duport,  and 
laid  down  in  his  famous  '  Essai  sur  le  Doigte"  du 
Violoncello,  et  sur  la  Conduite  de  Tarchet.' 
Duport,  who  was  born  in  1 749,  made  his  de*but 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Boccherini  performed  (1 768)  ;  the  '  Essai ' 
was  published  some  years  later.  Before  Duport 
much  confusion  had  existed  in  fingering  and 
bowing  the  instrument;  many  players,  it  ap- 
pears, endeavoured  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
the  scales  by  fingering  the  Violoncello  like  the 
Violin,  i.e.  stopping  whole  tones  with  successive 
fingers,  thus  throwing  the  hand  into  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  losing  that  aplomb  which  is  indis- 
pensable alike  to  certainty  of  fingering  and 
solidity  of  tone.  Duport,  recurring  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old  Viola  da  gamba  players,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  true  fingering  was 
by  semitones,  only  the  first  and  second  fingers 
being  as  a  rule  allowed  to  stretch  a  whole  tone 
where  necessary ;  and  he  overcame  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  scales  by  dividing  the  positions 
into  four  so-called  *  Fractions,'  and  by  adopting 
a  methodical  system  of  shifting,  the  violin  fin- 
gering being  only  retained  in  the  higher  •  thumb' 
positions,  where  the  fingering  is  similar  to  the 
first  position  of  the  Violin,  the  thumb  acting  as 
a  moveable  nut.  The  '  Essai  *  of  Duport  formed 
an  epoch  in  violoncello-playing.  Among  his 
pupils  was  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia, 
to  whom  Mozart  dedicated  the  three  famous 
quartets  in  F  major,  Bb  major,  and  D  major,  in 


whioh  the  Violoncello  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place ;  while  Beethoven's  two  first  Violoncello 
sonatas  (op.  5)  were  dedicated  to  Duport  him- 
self. The  compliment  of  Voltaire  to  Duport, 
who  visited  him  when  at  Geneva  on  a  musical 
tour,  aptly  illustrates  the  change  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument. 
'  Monsieur,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  vous 
me  faites  croire  aux  miracles :  vous  saves  f&ire 
d'un  bouuf  un  rossignol ! '  In  Germany  Bern- 
hard  Romberg  and  Stiabtnt,  contemporaries  of 
Duport,  worked  upon  his  method,  while  Levaa- 
seur,  Lamare,  Norblin,  Platel,  Baudiot  and  others 
represented  the  school  in  France.  The  Italians 
were  slower  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Violoncello, 
and  Burney  in  his  Tour  remarks  that  the  I  talian 
players  retained  the  underhand  grasp  of  the  bow, 
while  elsewhere  the  overhand  grasp,  founded  on 
that  of  the  violin,  was  generally  adopted.  Since 
the  time  of  Duport,  the  tendency  of  players  and 
composers  has  been  to  make  the  Violoncello 
more  and  more  a  Bass  Violin,  i.e.  to  assimilate 
its  treatment  more  and  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  treble  instrument.  The  most  accomplished 
players  even  perform  (an  octave  lower  in  pitch) 
on  it  solo  violin  pieces  of  great  difficulty,  the 
•Trillo  del  diavolo'  and  'Carnaval  de  Venise' 
not  excepted.  Merk,  Franchomme,  Kummer, 
and  Dotzauer  ranked  among  the  best  bravura 
players  of  their  times,  but  the  greatest  master 
of  all  the  effects  producible  on  the  Violoncello 
was  undoubtedly  the  late  M.  Servais  (died  1 866), 
under  whose  large  and  vigorous  hand,  says  a 
critic,  the  Violoncello  vibrated  with  the  facility 
of  a  kit :  the  staccato  in  single  notes,  in  thirds, 
in  octaves,  all  over  the  fingerboard,  even  to 
the  most  acute  tones,  came  out  with  irreproach- 
able purity ;  there  was  never  a  hesitation  or 
a  doubtful  note.  He  was  an  innovator  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  :  never,  before  him, 
had  the  Violoncello  yielded  such  effects.  His 
compositions  will  remain  as  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  monuments  of  the  instrumental  art 
of  our  time.1  Servais  may  well  be  called  the 
Paganini  of  the  Violoncello.  The  English 
players  who  have  left  the  greatest  name  are 
Cbosdill  and  Lindlet.  Among  living  players 
the  name  of  Signer  Piatti  should  be  mentioned 
as  a  master  in  all  styles,  equally  admirable  in 
the  severest  classical  music  and  in  the  brilliant 
technical  effects  which  are  embodied  in  some  of 
his  own  compositions.  Grotzmacher,  Davidoff, 
the  Hausmakks,  and  our  own  Edward  Howell, 
must  also  be  named. 

At  present  players  use  thinner  strings  than 
formerly  :  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  positions  is 
more  restricted,  the  rule  being  to  employ  ordi- 
nary stopping  wherever  practicable.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  thumb  positions  is  that  the  quasi-open 
notes,  being  stopped  sideways,  are  necessarily 
weak  and  unequal.  For  solo  performance  the 
tenor  register  of  the  Violoncello,  t'.e.  the  first 
and  second  strings,  each  employed  in  its  lowest 
octave,  is  the  best  portion  of  the  instrument: 
the  ponderous  notes  of  the  lowest  string  are  ex- 
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oeedingly  effective  in  legato  and  tenuto  passages. 
The  Cello  afford*  leu  scope  than  the  Violin  for 
displaying  ■kill  in  bowing,  the  bow  being  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Violin,  though  the  instrument 
itself  is  very  much  larger :  while  the  bowing  is 
to  some  extent  reversed,  because  in  the  Violin 
the  bow  points  in  the  downward  direction  of 
the  scales,  ».«.  towards  the  lowest  string,  while 
in  the  Cello,  which  is  held  in  a  reversed  posi- 
tion, the  bow  points  in  the  upward  direction, 
towards  the  highest  string.  The  rule  of  the 
old  Viola  da  gamba  players,  however— to  bow 
strictly  the  reverse  way  to  the  Violin,  i.e.  to 
commence  the  bar  with  an  up-bow — is  not  appli- 
cable to  tho  Cello. 

The  principal  Methods  for  the  Violoncello  are 
those  by  B.  Romberg,  Kummer,  DoUauer,  Lee, 
and  PiattL     The  Studies  of  Stiastny,  Griitz- 
macher,  and  Lee,  are  usually  recommended. 
Perhaps  the  beBt  known  among  special  writers 
for  the  instrument  is  Goltennann,  who  wrote 
many  sonatas,  and  concertos  with  alternative 
orchestral  or  pianoforte  accompaniment,  as  well 
as  a  very  large  number  of  lighter  solos.  Many 
of  his  works  possess  considerable  musical  as  well 
as  technical  interest.  Besides  Goltennann,  there 
may  be  mentioned  Popper,  a  living  violoncellist 
of  good  repute,  Dunkler,  and  Signor  Piatti,  who, 
besides  being  the  author  of  several  original  com- 
positions, has  rendered  good  service  to  the  musical 
world  by  his  admirable  editions,  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments,  of  the  Sonatas  of  Marcello  and 
Boccherini.  The  principal  classical  compositions 
for  the  Violoncello  and  Piano  are  Beethoven'B 
Four  Sonatas,  Hummel's  Sonata,  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett's Sonata,  Schumann's  Concerto  and  '  Stucke 
im  Volkston,'  Molique'B  Concerto  in  D,  op.  45. 
Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  tho  Cello  is  well 
known.    His  orchestral  works  abound  in  melo- 
dious and  effective  solos  for  the  instrument 
(Allegros  of  Italian  and  Scotch  Symphonies, 
Meeres-tille  Overture,  etc.).  and  in  addition  his 
Sonatas  in  Bb  and  D,  and  his  Air  with  Varia- 
tions in  D,  all  for  Cello  and  Piano,  are  among 
the  finest  works  in  the  repertoire  of  the  cellist. 
The  obbligato  part  to  the  air  '  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death'  (St.  Paul),  is  a  masterpiece  in  its 
kind  which  will  probably  never  be  surpassed. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  intention  of  writing  a  Con- 
certo for  Cello  and  Orchestra  was  frustrated  by 
his  death,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  fine  and  effective  composition,  which,  with  all 
its  merits  Schumann's  Concerto  fails  to  be. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  J850.]    Onslow's  Sonatas  are 
esteemed  by  some  amateurs  of  the  instrument. 
Some  effective  duets  for  two  Violoncellos  have 
been  written  by  Dotzauer,  Gross,  Kummer,  Lee, 
Viotti,  and  Offenbach.    The  Violin  and  Violon- 
cello concertante  duets  of  the  Bohrers,  the  Rom- 
bergs,  and  Leonard  and  Servais,  are  brilliant 
works,  suitable  for  advanced  performers:  the 
less  ambitious  dueU  for  Violin  and  Violoncello 
by  Hoffmeister,  Hoffmann,  and  Reicha  should 
also  be  mentioned.  [E.J.P.] 
VIOLONE  (i.  e .  Double-basa).  An  organ  atop 
of  16  ft.  pitch,  with  open  pipe*  of  smaller  scale 
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than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason.  Generally 

[W.Pa.] 


[See  VlSQT  Q.UATBB 


in  the  Pedal  organ. 

VIOLONS  DU  ROY. 
Violons,  p.  a66.] 

VIOTTI,  Giovaxxi    Batttsta,  celebrated 
violin-player  and  composer  for  the  violin,  was 
born  March  33,  1753,  at  Fontanetto,  a  village  in 
Piedmont.    His  first  musical  instruction  he  got 
from  his  father,  a  blacksmith,  and  from  an  itine- 
rant musician  of  the  name  of  Giovannini.  In 
1766  a  bishop,  who  had  been  struck  by  the 
cleverness  of  the  boy's  performance,  sent  him 
to  Turin,  where  Prince  Poazo  de  la  Cisterna 
placed  him  under  Pugnani.    He  soon  developed 
into  a  fine  player  and  entered  the  Royal  band.  In 
1780  he  left  Turin,  and  travelled  with  Pugnani 
through  Germany  to  Poland  and  Russia,  meeting 
with  great  success,  especially  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  winning  the  favour  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  her  court. 
But  Viotti  did  not  remain  long  in  Russia,  and 
proceeded  with  Pugnani  to  London,  where  his 
success  was  so  great  as  completely  to  throw 
e\  ery  other  violinist  into  the  shade.    From  Lon- 
don he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  parted  from 
Pugnani,  who  returned  to  Italy.    He  m:ide  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1782, 
and  was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
living  violinist.  He  happened  to  be  less  success- 
ful on  one  occasion,  while  in  the  next  concert  a 
very  inferior  player  earned  a  great  success.  This 
is  said  to  have  disgusted  him  so  much  that  he 
altogether  ceased  to  play  in  public.    In  1 783  he 
visited  his  native  town  and  bought  some  property 
for  his  father.    Returned  to  Paris,  he  occupied 
himself  with  teaching  and  composing,  giving 
at  his  residenco  regular  private  performances, 
and  playing  his  concertos  as  he  finished  them 
with  the  accompaniment  of  his  pupils.  After 
some  timo  he  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
orchestra  at  private  concerts  which  had  been 
established  by  the  Princes  Conti,  Soubise,  and 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy.    He  also  fre- 
quently played  at  the  Royal  Court,  but  kept  to 
his  resolve  not  to  appear  in  public.    In  1788  ho 
was  induced  to  undertake  the  artistic  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  Opera,  a  licence' for  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Queen's  hairdresser 
Leonard.    He  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
brilliant  company  of  singers,  and  also  secured 
Cherubini's  services  as  composer.   From  1 789  to 
1 793  the  Italian  Opera  gave  performances  in  the 
Tuileries,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Court  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  had  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Theatre  Feydeau.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volution however  the  enterprise  quickly  col- 
lapsed, and  Viotti,  having  lost  almost  everything 
he  possessed,  went  to  London.    Here  be  renewed 
his  former  successes — appearing  frequently  at 
Salomon's  concerts  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
and  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  aristocracy. 
London  soon  filled  with  refugee  French  noble- 
men.   Owing  probably  to  the  circumstance  that 
he  had  had  some  personal  dealings  with  the  Due 
d'Orlcana  (Philippe  Egalito)  Viotti  fell  under 
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suspicion,  and  was  advised  to  leave  England. 
He  went  to  Hamburg,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
complete  retirement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town.  It  was  there  that  he  composed  a  number 
of  hia  famous  violin  duets.  Fe"tis  and  Wasielew- 
ski  are  both  mistaken  in  stating  that  he  remained 
in  Germany  until  1 795,  as  we  find  his  name  on 
the  London  concert  programmes  early  in  1 794, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1794  he  was  acting  ma- 
nager of  the  Italian  Opera  at  the  King's  Theatre.' 
At  the  same  time  he  played  frequently  in  Salo- 
mon's concerts,  and  acted  as  leader  in  Haydn'a 
Benefit  Concerts  in  1794  and  1795.  He  was 
also  director  of  the  great  Opera  Concerts  in  1 795, 
for  which  he  brought  together  a  band  containing 
the  most  eminent  players  in  London,  and  de- 
clared to  be  unprecedented  in  brilliancy  of 
effect.  Financially  however  these  and  similar 
enterprises  proved  to  be  anything  but  successes, 
and  as  his  old  aversion  to  playing  in  public  grew 
more  and  more  upon  him,  he  retired  entirely 
from  public  life,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his 
fortune  embarked  in  trade,  entering  as  a  partner 
in  a  wine  merchant's  firm.  In  1802  he  once 
more  visited  Paris.  Although  firmly  resolved 
not  to  play  in  public,  ho  could  not  resist  the 
persuasion  of  his  numerous  old  admirers,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  appeared  once 
more  at  the  Conservatoire,  showing,  by  the 
masterly  performance  of  one  of  his  later  con* 
certos,  that  his  execution  had  lost  none  of  its 
former  perfection,  while  as  a  composer  he  had 
greatly  advanced  in  maturity  of  ideas,  style, 
and  workmanship.  After  a  few  months  he  re- 
turned to  his  business  in  London.  Viotti  went 
to  Paris  once  more  in  181 9,  and  undertook  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Opt'ra,  at  that  period  in 
a  state  of  utter  decadence.  His  administration 
did  not  restore  prosperity,  and  in  1822  he  was 
pensioned  off.  He  returned  to  London,  and  died 
there  March  10,  1824. 

Viotti  was  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  all 
ages,  and  the  last  great  representative  of  the 
classical  Italian  school.  He  retained  in  his  style 
of  playing  and  composing  the  dignified  simplicity 
and  noble  pathos  of  the  great  masters  of  that 
school,  treating  his  instrument  above  all  as  a 
singing  voice,  and  keeping  strictly  within  its  na- 
tural resources.  As  a  composer  he  was  among 
the  first  to  apply  the  extended  modem  sonata- 
form  to  the  violin  concerto,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra  in  his 
orchestral  accompaniments.  In  both  respects  he 
was  no  doubt  much  influenced  by  Haydn,  whose 
symphonies  were  played  in  Paris  and  London  aa 
early  as  1 765,  and  with  whom,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  came  into  frequent  personal  contact. 
His  ideas,  though  neither  of  striking  originality 
nor  great  force,  are  invariably  refined  and  digni- 
fied. The  Allegros  are  as  a  rule  of  pathetic 
character,  and  even  in  their  quicker  passages 
broad  and  reposeful.  Some  of  his  Adagios  have 
great  sentimental  charm— they  are  however 
frequently  mere  outlines,  which,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  performer  filled 
1  bm  Fofal. '  Mosul  u>d  lHjda  Id  Locxlou.' 


out  and  adorned  by  cadenzas,  shake*  and  other 
ornamental  passages.  The  Finales,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  strike  the  modern  ear  as  some- 
what antiquated.  Of  his  29  published  Concertos, 
the  22nd  (in  A  minor)  is  still  played  in  public, 
being  remarkable  for  its  fine  subjects  and  the 
symphonic  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  The 
Adagio  in  £  especially  is  a  perfect  gem.  The 
exceptionally  interesting  and  effective  instru- 
mentation of  this  concerto  has  been  ascribed  to 
Cherubini,  but  there  is  no  valid  evidence  for  this 
assumption.  It  is  evident  enough  from  Viotti's 
earlier  works  that  his  musical  education,  apart 
from  violin-playing,  waa  anything  but  complete — 
the  form  is  clumsy,  the  harmonies  poor;  it  is 
also  true  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  virtuoso  to  get  assistance  for  the 
scoring  of  his  concertos;  but  the  steady  pro- 
gress to  complete  mastery  of  form  observable  in 
Viotti's  later  works,  coupled  with  his  long  expe- 
rience as  leader  and  conductor,  make  it  incredible 
that  a  man  of  hia  talent  and  musical  instinct 
should  not  have  acquired  the  necessary  profi- 
ciency for  writing  an  effective  score. 

His  violin  duets  deserve  special  mention.  They 
have  not  the  richness  of  effect  of  Spohr's  duets, 
but  next  to  them  they  are  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  violin  literature. 
II  is  quartets,  sonatas,  trios,  etc.,  are  antiquated 
and  entirely  forgotten.  He  published  (according 
to  Fe'tis)  29  Violin  Concertos,  2  Concertantes  for 
2  violins,  21  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments, 
21  Trios  for  2  violins  and  a  viola,  51  Violin-duets, 
18  Sonatas  for  solo  violin  with  bass,  and  a  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violin.  Some  of  the  duets  he  also 
arranged  for  piano  and  violin.  Cherubini  pub- 
lished an  arrangement  of  some  of  the  trios  for 
piano  and  violin.  The  study  of  some  of  his  con- 
certos still  forms  part  of  the  regular  course  of  all 
schools  of  violin-playing. 

The  most  eminent  of  Viotti's  direct  pupils  were 
Rode  and  Baiilot.  The  influence  which  he  ex> 
ercised  on  the  style  of  violin-playing  generally 
by  his  brilliant  example  was  not  leas  strong  in 
Germany  than  in  France. 

Baiilot  published  a  memoir  of  Viotti  (Paris, 
1825).  [P.D.] 

VIRDUNG,  Sebartiax,  author  of  the  oldest 
work  describing  the  precursors  of  modern 
musical  instruments.  It  is  entitled  '  Musica 
getutscht  und  auszgezogen  durch  Sebastian um 
Virdung  Priesters  von  Amberg  und  alles  geaang 
ausz  den  noten  in  die  tabulaturen  diser  benanten 
dryer  Instrumenten  der  Orgeln :  der  Lauten :  und 
den  Flo  ten  transferieren  zu  lemen.  Kurtzlich 
gemacht  zu  eren  dem  hochwirdigen  hoch  gebor- 
nen  fursten  unnd  herren  :  herr  VVilhalmen  Bis- 
chove  zum  Straszburg  seynem  gnedigen  herren.' 
We  read  in  the  dedication  that  the  Bishop  in 
1 5 10  had  required  of  Virdung  that  he  should 
send  to  him  the  '  Gedicht  der  Deutschen  Musica.' 
Virdung  replied  that  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  he  had  decided  to  postpone  printing  the 
great  work,  but  to  pacify  the  Bishop  and  hia 
own  friend  Andreas  Sylvanus,  he  sends  this  pre- 
sent extract,  in  which  the  latter  appears  as  the 
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Interlocutor.  The  place  of  publication  is  Basel ; 
the  date  151 1.  The  work,  which  is  written  in 
dialogue,  begins  with  a  description  of  the  key- 
board instruments ;  then  follow  the  others  in  use 
at  the  time.  He  describes  the  keyboard,  the  organ 
and  clavichord,  concluding  with  the  tablature  of 
those  instruments  and  of  the  lute  and  flute.  The 
woodcuts,  taken  in  their  order,  will  best  briefly  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  book.  The  clavicordium 
is  the  clavichord  'gebunden,'  or  fretted,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  twisted  keys,  and  he  explains 
this  peculiarity  in  the  text.  It  shows  its  mono- 
chord  origin  by  the  strings  being  all  of  the  same 
length.  The  soundboard  is  very  narrow.  The 
virginal  is  an  instrument  of  the  same  oblong 
form,  but  has  a  triangular  scale  of  stringing,  by 
an  error  of  the  engraver  turned  the  wrong  way. 
The  soundboard,  psaltery- wise,  covers  the  in- 
terior. The  compasB  of  keyboard  of  both  these 
instruments  is  three  octaves  and  a  note  from  the 
bass  clef-note  f  to  g"',  the  lowest  ff  being 
omitted ;  but  Virdung  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
compass  had  already,  in  151 1,  been  extended  by 
repeating  the  lowest  octave,  that  is,  descending 
to  F  below  the  bass  clef.  The  clavicimbalum  is 
like  the  virginal,  but  with  different  compass 
(the  organ  short  octave),  apparently  from  B5  in 
the  bass  clef  to  d'";  but  the  B,  we  believe, 
sounded  G.  [See  Spinet  and  Viroinal.1  This 
is  the  *  clavicimbanum 1  of  Sagudino,  on  which  he 
tells  us  little  Mary  Tudor  played  ; — the  Italian 
gpinetta ;  French  espinette.  The  claviciterium  is 
figured  as  an  upright  virginal,  with  the  same 
keyboard ;  but  the  keyboards  of  all  these  instru- 
ments and  the  organs  also  are  inverted  in  the 
printing.  Virdung  says  it  has  jacks  ( '  federkile ') 
like  a  virginal,  but  cat-gut  strings.  It  was,  he  says, 
newly  invented ;  he  had  only  seen  one.  This  is 
the  only  early  reference  we  nave  anywhere  met 
with  to  the  clavicytherium.  Rimbault  s  early 
date  for  it  in  bis  History  of  Music  and  the  chro- 
nological order  of  keyboard  instruments,  are  alike 
without  foundation  and  misleading;  and  further 
to  confuse  matters,  he  has  been  deceived  by 
a  blunder  in  Luscinius,  the  Latin  translator 
0536)  °f  Virdung,  by  which  the  horizontal  cla- 
vicimbalum appears  as  the  claviciterium,  and 
vice  v^raa.  Count  Correr's  interesting  upright 
virginal,  or  spinetta,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
last  years  of  the  15th  century,  and  shown 
in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  International  In- 
ventions Exhibition,  1885,  has  Virdung's  com- 
pass, but  adds  the  bass  £  and  Ff,  which  we 
assume  to  represent  C  and  D  short  octave. 
Virdung  appears  to  know  nothing  about  the 
harpsichord  or  later  clavicembalo,  yet  there 
is  a  fine  and  authentic  specimen  of  this  two- 
unisons  instrument,  dated  1521,  of  Roman 
make,  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  Virdung's 
lyra  is  the  hurdy-gurdy.  His  lute  has  11 
strings,  5  pairs  and  chanterelle,  6  notes;  his 
quintern,  or  treble  lute,  10  strings,  or  5  notes. 
The  Gross  Geigen  is  a  bass  viol  with  the  bridge 
omitted  by  the  draughtsman.  The  Harffen  is 
the  regular  mediaeval  David's  harp,  such  as 
Patrick  Egan  was  still  making  in  Dublin  as  a 


revival  or  fancy  instrument  some  50  or  60  years 
since.  The  Psalterium  is  a  triangular  small 
harp  strung  across.  The  Hackbrett  shows  the 
common  dulcimer.  The  'Clein'  Geigen  is  a 
small  viol ;  the  Trumscheit,  or  Tromba  Marina, 
a  kind  of  bowed  monochord.  The  last-named 
instruments,  being  without  frets,  Virdung  re- 
gards as  useless.  The  wind  instruments  follow  :— 
Schalmey,  Bombardt  (oboes),  Schwegel,  Zwerch- 
pfeiff  (German  flute),  Floten  (set  of  flauti  dolci 
or  recorders),  Ruszpfeiff,  Krumhorn,  HemBen 
horn,  Zincken  (ancient  cornets),  Platerspil,  Krum- 
hdrner  ^set  of  Cromornes,  the  origin  of  the  '  Cre- 
mona '  in  the  modern  organ),  Sackpfeiff  (bag- 
pipes), Busaun  (trombone),  Felttrumet  (cavalry 
trumpet),  Clareta  (clarion),  Thurner  horn  (a 
kind  of  French  horn).  The  organs  are  Orgel 
(with  3  divisions  of  pipes).  Positive  (a  chamber 
organ),  Regale  (a  reed  organ),  and  Portative  (pipe 
regal),  with,  as  we  have  said,  short-octave  com- 
pass like  the  clavicimbalum,  the  keyboards 
being  reversed  in  the  printing.  The  organ  and 
portative  end  at  g"  instead  of  d"'.  Lastly  are 
Ampos,  Zymeln  und  Glocken  (anvil  and  various 
bells,  Virdung  appearing  to  believe  in  the  anvil 
myth).  He  has  trusted  to  his  own  or  another's 
imagination  in  reproducing  St.  Jerome's  instru- 
ments, only  the  drums  and  perhaps  psalteries 
being  feasible.  His  keyboards  come  next,  and 
are  evidently  trustworthy.  His  diagram  of  the 
diatonic  keyboard,  with  two  Bbs  only,  agreeing 
with  Guidos  hand,  is  the  only  evidence  we  are 
acquainted  with  for  this  disposition  of  the  clavi- 
chord with  twenty  natural  and  two  raised  keys, 
which  Virdung  says  lasted  long.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  Tablatures. 
His  lute  rules  meet  with  objections  from  Arnold 
Schlick  the  younger, '  Tabulatur  etlicher  Lobge- 
sange*  (Mentz,  151 2).  Mendel's  Lexicon  says 
that  copies  of  Virdung's  book  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Libraries.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Alfred  Littleton,  of  Sydenham,  owns 
an  original  copy.  A  facsimile  reproduction  of 
200  copies  was  brought  out  in  18S2  at  Berlin, 
edited  by  Robert  Eitner,  being  the  nth  volume 
published  for  the  Gesellschaft  fur  M  usik  forschung, 
who  had  previously  published  Arnold  Schlick  s 
•Spiegel  der  Orgelmacher,'  also  of  151 1,  and 
referred  to  by  Virdung.  Mendel  further  says 
there  are  at  Munich  four  4-part  German  songs  by 
Virdung  in  the  rare  collection  of  Peter  Schoeffer 
(Mentz,  1513).  They  are  numbered  48.  49,  5a 
and  54.  [AJ.H.] 

VIRGINAL  or  VIRGINALS  (Ft.  Clavecin 
rectangulaire).  Virdung  (Musica  getuscht  und 
auszgezogsn  ;  Basel,  151 1)  is  the  oldest  authority 
we  can  cite  who  describes  this  keyboard  instru- 
ment. His  woodcut  of  it  shows  a  rectangular 
or  oblong  spinet,  which  agrees  in  form  with 
what  we  are  told  of  the  spinetta  of  103,  said 
by  Banchieri  (Conclusione  nel  suono  dell  organo ; 
Bologna,  1608)  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Venetian  Spinetti.  Banchieri  derives  the  name 
'  spinetta '  from  this  maker ;  in  later  Italian  the 
oblong  spinet,  which  is  the  same  as  Virdung's 
virginal,  is  called  *  spinetta  tavola,'  Virdung's 
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virginal  is,  in  fact,  of  the  same  shape  as  his 

clavichord,  and  has  the  same  arrangement  of 
keyboard  (from  the  bass  clef  note  F),  but  the 
soundboard  of  the  clavichord  is  narrow  ;  the  jack- 
action  of  the  virginal  U  derived  from  the  psaltery 
plectrum,  while  the  tangent  of  the  clavichord 
comes  from  the  monochord  bridge.  Virdung  con- 
fesses he  knows  nothing  of  the  invention  of  either, 
by  whom  or  where.  If  the  'proverb'  quoted  by 
Rimbault,  as  formerly  inscribed  on  a  wall  of  the 
Manor  House  of  Leckingfield,  Yorkshire,  be  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ( 1 485- 1 509), 
it  contains  a  reference  earlier  than  Virdung.  Rim- 
bault's  '  History  of  the  Pianoforte '  is  a  store- 
house of  citations,  and  we  borrow  from  them 
with  due  acknowledgment  of  the  source  and 
their  great  value.   This  proverb  reads, 

A  slac  itrrnire  In  a  Virginall  ■ouudilhe  not  aright, 
It  doth  abide  no  wrwtingo  it  i.  so  loose  and  li«ht; 
The  sound-borde  crawde,  for-ith  the  in»trumeute. 
Throw  ntisgovernance,  to  make  note*  which  was  not 
his  intents. 

The  house  is  destroyed,  but  the  inscriptions  are 
preserved  in  a  MS.  at  the  British  Museum. 
According  to  PnetoriuB,  who  wrote  early  in  the 
1 7th  century,  Virginal  was  then  the  name  of  the 
quadrangular  spinet  in  England  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  John  Minshen's '  Ductor  in  Lin- 
guas,'  161 7,  against '  Virginalls'  we  read, '  Instru- 
men  turn  Musicum  proprie  Virginum  ...  so  called 
because  virgins  and  maidens  play  on  them.  Latin, 
Clavicymbalum,  Cymbaleum Virginteum.'  Other 
lexicographers  follow.  Most  to  the  purpose  is 
Blount,  Glossographia,'  1656  :  *  Virginal  (virgi- 
nalis),  maidenly,  virginlike,  hence  the  name  of 
that  musical  instrument  called  Virginals,  because 
maids  and  virgins  do  most  commonly  play  on 
them.'  But  another  reason  may  be  given  for  the 
name ;  that  keyed  stringed  instruments  were 
used  to  accompany  the  hymn  '  Angelus  ad 
Virginem,'  as  similar  instruments  without  keys, 
the  psaltery,  for  instance,  had  been  before  them. 
(See  Chaucer's  *  Miller's  Tale.*)  From  Henry 
the  Seventh's  time  to  nearly  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  'Virginal*  in  England  included 
all  quilled  keyboard  instruments,  the  harpsi- 
chord and  trapeze-shaped  spinet,  as  well  as  the 
rectangular  virginal  of  Virdung  and  Prsetorius. 
For  instance,  in  the  '  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  (Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas  editor; 
London,  1827)  there  is  an  entry :  '1530 (April) 
Item  the  vj  daye  paied  to  William  Lewes  for  ii 
payer  of  Virginalls  in  one  coffer  with  iiii  stoppes, 
brought  to  Grcnwiche  iii  li  ...  and  for  a  little 
payer  of  Virginalls  brought  to  the  More,  &c.' 
This  two  pair  of  Virginals  in  one  case  with  four 
stops  looks  very  like  a  double  harpsichord. 
Again,  in  the  inventory  of  the  same  king's 
musical  instruments,  compiled  by  Philip  Van 
Wilder,  a  Dutch  lute-player  in  the  royal  service, 
— the  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum — '  a 
payre  of  new  long  virginalls  made  harp  fashion 
of  Cipres,  with  keys  of  Ivory,  etc.*  Still  later, 
in  1038,  from  'Original  unpublished  papers 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Rubens ' 
(London,  1859),  we  find  a  correspondence  be- 
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tween  Sir  F.  Windebanck,  private  secretary  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  painter  Gerbier,  relat- 
ing to  a  Ruckers  '  virginal '  the  latter  had  under- 
taken to  procure  :  '  Cest  une  double  queue  ainsi 
nominee  [i.e.  'virginal']  ayant  quatre  registres  et 
le  clavier  place"  au  bout.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  either  of  these  ^although  called  virginals, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  double  harpsichords. 
Huyghens  (Correspondance,  Jonkbloetet  Land; 
Leyden,  1882)  shows  how  invariably  the  clavi- 
cimbal  or  espinette  was  '  virginal '  in  England. 
Henry  the  Eighth  played  well,  according  to  con- 
temporary authority,  on  the  virginal,  and  he 
had  a  virginal  player  attached  to  the  Court, 
one  John  Hey  wood,  who  died  at  Mechlin  about 
1565.'  The  samo  Heywood  was  one  of  Edward 
the  Sixth's  three  virginal  players.  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First  retained  as  many. 
Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, Queen  Elizabeth  in  music,  playing  the 
regals  and  lute,  as  well  as  the  virginals.  One 
Cowte  used  to  repair  her  virginals  (Privy  Purse 
expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Sir  F.  Madden, 
ed. ;  London,  1831).  Queen  Ebzabeth's  Vir- 
ginal Book  was  in  MS.,  and  the  first  engraved 
music  for  this  tribe  of  instruments,  including 
harpsichords,  was  the  «  Pabthknia,  the  first 
musicke  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Vir- 
ginals'; London,  161 1.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  we  find  in  different  publications 
for  the  harpsichord  and  virginal,  the  instruments 
clearly  separated. 

John  Playford,  in  '  Musick's  Handmaid,'  dis- 
tinguishes them,  and  in  1672,  'Introduction  to 
the  skill  of  Musick,'  names  Mr.  Stephen  Keen 
as  a  maker  of  '  Harpsycons  and  Virginals. ' 
John  Loosemore,  Adam  Leversidge,  and  Thomas 
White  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  foremost 
English  makers ;  they  adopted  the  Italian  coffer  - 
Bhaped  instrument,  combining  with  it  Flemish 
fashions  in  painting.  Pepys,  describing  (Sept.  2, 
1666)  the  flight  of  the  citizens  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire,  sayB,  'I  observed  that  hardly  one 
lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a 
house  in,  but  there  was  a  poire  of  virginals  in 
it.'  The  plural,  or  rather  dual,  in  organs,  regals, 
virginals,  with  the  following  'pair,  signifies  a 
graduation  or  sequence,  as  now-a-days  '  a  pair  of 
stairs.'  In  spite  of  the  interesting  statement  of 
Pepys  the  destruction  of  virginals  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe  must  have  been  very  groat,  for  very 
few  musical  instruments  are  found  in  this  country 
anterior  in  date  to  theGreat  Fire.  In  Queen  Anne  * 
reign  we  hear  no  more  of  the  virginal ;  the  *  spin- 
net'  is  the  favourite  domestic  instrument. 

'Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal,'  which  bears  her 
royal  arms  and  is  the  property  of  the  Gresley 
family,  a  familiar  object  in  the  Tudor  room  of 
the  Historic  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  1885,  is  really  a  pentagonal  spinet, 
evidently  of  Italian  make.  With  reference  to 
Stephen  Keene,  a  beautiful  spinet  of  his  make 
(spinetta  traversa),  belonging  to  Sir  George 

1  Mr.  W.  B.  J.  Woale  owns  »  nodal  I  truck  t>r  Hlchul  Mr  res  tar  of 
VacUoo  Id  1MB.  M creator  ni  nkit  of  Virginal*  to  FlorU  d'Xfmocih 
Cardinal  WoUej.  and  Ueurj  VOL  Ha  wat  born  ltil.  dM  U44. 
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Grove,  has  heen  examined  with  respect  to  the 
soundboard  barring  ;  we  reproduce  the  diagram 
■bowing  the  barring,  exhibited  with  the  instru- 
ment in  tbe  same  collection.    Mersenne  (Har- 


monie  Universale.  1636)  mentions  the  skill  of 
the  contemporary  French  spinet-makers  in  thus 
preparing  their  soundboards.    But  thai  the 


Italians  were  their  model*  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  Antoni  Patavini  Spinet  of  1550,  belong- 
ing to  Brussels,  which  we  have  now  been  able 
to  examine,  and  the  data  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  dispute. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Prtetorius, 
we  have  not  found  the  name  Virginal  common  in 
the  Netherlands.  Tbe  '  Clavecin  Rectangulaire ' 
is  'Vierkante  ClaviaimbaL'  The  Ruckers,  as 
well  as  other  Antwerp  makers,  made  these  oblong 
instruments  and  bo  called  them.  Although  not 
bearing  upon  Virginals,  except  in  the  general 
Old  English  sense,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
describe  the  Ruckers  instruments  that  have 
come  to  light  since  the  lost  addition  (vol.  iii, 
p.  652)  in  the  catalogue  of  them  given,  pp.  197-9 


Hans  Rockers  db  Oitdb  (thb  Elder). 
(Continuation  of  Tables  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  197,  65a.) 
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Dent  tide. 
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S  krybosrdi  (pat  In  by  Mnin  Broadwood.  WW). 
X«hi  X«.  1,  Case  and  compass  as  No.  47.  In- 
scribed JOAXXB*  BVOtKW  MC  rfCIT  AKTVCE- 

rui,  KtX.  Pound  at  WlruUar  Castle.  IMS. 
This  may  bate  been  the  large  Harpsichord 
ton  by  Uandel  to  8na1U>.  and  siren  by  tha 

II.  M  The  Qn«n. 

A.  J.  Ulpklns. 
A.J.UIpkin». 

>  keyboards;  black  naturals.  Rose  No.  1.  No 
ivum  of  original  maker,  bat  Inscribed  'Ml* 
en  retalemeot  par  Pascal  Taskln.  1774,'  m«n- 
Ing  that  the  compass  of  keys  was  extended. 
Thtt  beautiful  Instrument,  peJnird  In- 
side and  put  with  Louts  XIV.  subjects  by 
Vaoder  Meulea.  1*  MM  to  hare  belong rJ  to 
Marie  Aototnette.  It  will  be  remembered  a* 
hating  adorned  the  Louis  8eUe  Roon  of  the 
Historic  Collection,  Inventions  Eiblblilun. 
LajuiIuu.  ISSj. 

the  Academic  Ktijulr 

Andbirs  Ruck  Ens  dr  Oddr  (thr  Elder). 
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8  keybosrd.    Rote  No.  6.  Buff  (top.   'Ml»  en 
revnlcmeat  par  rascal  Tatkln.  17M." 
and  lop  Lacquer  with  Jl 
hlblted  LonJun.  INsi. 


Mmeo  CUlco.  Turto.     ,  A.  J. 


Lastly,  to  complete  the  short-octave  theories 
put  forth  in  Spinet,  which  we  are  enabled  to 
do  by  nearer  examination  of  instruments  con- 
tributed to  the  present  Historic  Loan  Collection 
(1885),  the  natural  keys  of  the  Patavini  8pinet 
mentioned  above  are  marked  with  their  names. 
The  lowest  E  key  iB  clearly  inscribed  Do-C ;  on 
the  next,  the  F,  is  written  F.  This  writing  Is 
not  so  early  as  1550,  because  Do  was  not  then 
used  for  Ut.  The  probable  date  is  about  one 
hundred  years  later,  when  the  solmiaation  was 
finally  giving  way  before  the  simple  alphabetic 
notation.  There  are  other  instanoes.  Then  as 
to  the  cut  sharps :  1  the  small  Maidstone  clavi- 

1  The  oldest  spinet  with  cut  sharps  la  the  Historic  Loan  Collection 
It  .reordlng  to  the  Feck*  by  Edward  Blount ;  but  on  the  ant  key. 
and  less  le *tt>ly  on  the  jicki.ta  written  'Thorn*-  Hitchcock  hb  make 
In  ir«t '  A  similar  autographic  Inscription  of  this  maker,  but  dated 
lT<t!  hai  been  brought  forward  by  Mr  Taphouse  of  Oiford.  W>  are 
1  enabled  to  And  Thomas  Hitchcock's  worklt*  time.  We  think 
1  lliu-lieock  came  after 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  3. 


chord,  said  to  have  been  Handera,  has  the  two 
nearer  or  front  divisions  intended  for  fourths 
below  the  next  higher  naturals,  the  two  further 
or  back  divisions  being  the  usual  semitones. 
The  first  explanation,  aa  offered  in  vol.  iii, 
p.  654  b,  may  be  therefore  assumed  to  be  true, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  hypothesis, 
established  as  facta.  [A.J.H.] 

VIRGINAL  MU8TC,  COLLECTIONS  OF. 

1 .  The  most  remarkable,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  English  1 7th  cen- 
tury instrumental  music  is  that  contained  in  the 
volume  known  for  the  last  century  by  the  mis- 
leading name  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  Virginal 
Book.  This  book,  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Fitxwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  a 
small  folio  volume  containing  aao  folios  of  paper 


'  free  ■  IVe  Urgeren  der  Antwerpeeh*  Hint 
and  Van  Leflus.  Antwerp  aod  lbs  Hague. 
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ruled  by  hand  for  music  in  6-line  staves,  309  of 
which  are  filled  with  music  written  in  a  small  but 
distinct  handwriting.  The  volume  measures 
33^  centimetres  in  height  by  as  centimetres  in 
breadth,  and  the  binding  (a  fine  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish 1 7th-century  workmanship)  is  of  crimson  mo- 
rocco, enriched  with  beautiful  gold  tooling,  the 
aides  being  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis.  The 
water-mark  on  the  paper  is  a  crozier-case,  mea- 
suring 4}  inches  in  height  and  2I  inches  in  its 
widest  part.  It  is  possible  that  this  mark  indi- 
cates that  the  paper  was  manufactured  at  Basel, 
as  the  arms  of  that  town  are  similar  to  it.  The 
manuscript  has  in  places  been  cut  by  the  binder, 
but  the  binding  is  probably  not  of  later  date  than 
the  bulk  of  the  book.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  volume  before  the  early  part  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  it  was  first  noticed  as  being 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Pepuscb,  but  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  can  never 
have  belonged,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  As  has  been  already  Btated, 
the  whole  of  the  manuscript  is  in  one  handwrit- 
ing ;  in  many  cases  the  compositions  it  contains 
bear  the  dates  at  which  they  were  composed,  and 
these  dates  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  printed 
below)  are  in  no  sort  of  chronological  order.  The 
latest  dated  composition  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion is  an  4  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  a  4  voci,'  by  the 
Amsterdam  organist  Jehan  Peterson  Swellinck 
(1577-81-1621),  which  occurs  on  page  316,  and 
hears  the  date  161 3,  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  book  is  said  to 
have  belonged.  But  there  is  another  piece  in 
the  volume  which  proves  that  the  collection  must 
have  been  written  even  later  than  this.  At  page 
355  is  a  Rhort  composition  by  Dr.  John  Bull,  en- 
titled « D.  Bull's  Juell  *  (».  e.  '  Dr.  Bull  s  Jewel '). 
Another  copy  of  this  occurs  on  folio  49b  of  a 
manuscript  collection  of  Bull's  instrumental  mu- 
sic preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
33,623),  which  is  particularly  valuable  as  con- 
taining the  dates  at  which  most  of  the  composi- 
tions were  written,  and  this  copy  beats  the 
inscription  '  Het  J  uweel  van  Doctor  Jan  Bull 
quod  fecit  anno  1631.  December.'  The  volume 
must  therefore  have  been  written  later  than  this, 
and  in  all  probability  it  dates  from  the  third 
decade  of  the  17th  century,  the  character  of  the 
handwriting,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  composi- 
tions by  musicians  of  a  later  date  precluding  the 
possibility  of  its  being  of  more  recent  origin. 
Mr.  Chappell,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  on 
the  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time ' 1  (p.  xv.) 
surmises  that  this  collection  may  have  been 
made  for,  or  by,  an  English  resident  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  Dr.  Pepusch  obtained  it 
in  that  country.  This  conjecture  lie  founds  upon 
the  fact  that  the  only  name  which  occurs  in  an 
abbreviated  form  throughout  the  book  is  that  of 

1  TtM  edition  of  this  work  referred  to  In  ttata  article  la  that  pub- 
lished by  Cheppell  *  Co.  In  two  volumes,  without  a  data.  The  full 
title-page  run*  a*  follows:  'The  Ballad  Literature  and  Fopular 
■title  of  lite  Olden  Time:  a  History  of  the  Ancient  Bone*,  "nltadi 
and  the  Dance  Tunes  of  En* land.  "Hta  numerous  Anecdotes  and 
entire  Ballads.  Also  a  Shun  Account  of  the  Minstrels.  By  W. 
ChappeU.  74-*.  The  whole  of  the  Airs  baxmouUed  bjr  U.  A.  Mac- 
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Tregian,  and  that  a  sonnet  signed  '  Fr.  Tregian ' 
is  prefixed  to  Verstegan's  '  Restitution  of  De- 
cayed Intelligence,'  which  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1605.  The  abbreviated  name  oc- 
curs as  follows:  at  p.  1 11  is  a  composition  of 
William  Byrd's  headed  *Treg.  Ground' ;  at  p. 
153  is  a  •  Pavana  Dolorosa.  Treg.,'  set  by  Peter 
Philips  and  dated  1593;  at  p.  196  is  a  Bhort 
piece  entitled  '  Heaven  and  Earth,'  to  which  no 
composer's  name  is  given  besides  the  syllable 
'  Fre  *  (probably  a  contraction  of  '  F.  Tregian ') ; 
and  at  p.  397  in  the  margin,  the  initials  '  F. 
Tr.'  are  written  against  the  first  line  of  a  jig 
by  William  Byrd;  on  p.  315  'Mrs.  Katherin 
Tregian' s  Pauen'  is  written  in  the  margin  against 
a  Pavana  Chromatica  by  William  Tisdall.  These 
few  clues  certainly  point  to  some  connection  of  the 
volume  with  the  Tregian  family,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  history  of  at  least  two  individuals 
of  the  name  of  F.  Tregian  is  known  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  certainty.  The  Tregians 
were  a  very  rich  and  powerful  Catholic  family, 
whose  seat  was  at  Golden  or  Volvedeu  in  Corn- 
wall, in  which  county  their  estates  were  said  to 
have  been  worth  £3000  per  annum.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  head  of  the 
family  was  named  Francis  Tregian  :  his  mother 
was  named  Kathcrine,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Arumlell  of  Lan- 
herne.'  In  the  year  1577  the  Tregian  family 
seem  to  have  become  suspected,  probably  as 
much  on  account  of  thtir  wealth  as  of  their 
religion,  and  (according  to  one  account)  a  con- 
spiracy was  planned  for  their  ruin.  On  June  8 
the  house  at  Golden  was  entered  and  searched, 
and  one  Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  priest  of  Douay, 
steward  to  Francis  Tregian,  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  with  several  other  of  Tregian's  ser- 
vants, '  all  gentlemen  saving  one,'  says  a  contem- 
porary account,  in  Launceston  Gaol.  At  the 
following  assizes,  Mayne  was  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
at  Launceston  on  Nov.  39  of  the  same  year. 
Tregian  himself,  who  had  been  bound  over  to 
appear  at  the  assizes,  was  committed  a  close  pri- 
soner to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  was  then  suddenly  arraigned  at 
the  King's  Bench  and  sent  into  Cornwall  to  be 
tried.  For  some  time  the  jury  would  deliver  no 
verdict,  but  after  they  had  been  repeatedly 
threatened  by  the  judges,  a  conviction  was  ob- 
tained, and  Tregian  was  sentenced  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  praemunire  and  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. On  hearing  his  sentence  he  exclaimed, 
'  Pereant  bona,  quae  si  non  periiasent.  fortassis 
dominum  suum  perdidissentl'  Immediately 
judgment  was  given,  Tregian  was  laden  with 
irons  and  thrown  into  the  foul  common  gaol  of 
the  county ;  his  goods  were  seized,  his  wife  and 
children  were  expelled,  and  his  mother  was  de- 
prived of  her  jointure,  so  that  'she  remained 
oppreast  with  calamity  untill  her  death.' 

After  being  moved  from  prison  to  prison,  and 

•  Tlarldan  I 
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suffering  indignities  without  number,  which  he 
endured  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  Tregian  was 
finally  removed  to  the  Fleet,  where  Ids  wife 
joined  him.  He  remained  in  prison  for  twenty- 
four  (or,  according  to  some  accounts,  twenty- 
eight)  years,  during  which  time  he  suffered 
much  from  illness,  but  occupied  hhnBelf  by  writ- 
ing poetry,  and  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  be  was  released  on  the  petition  of  his 
friends,  though  bis  estates  still  remained  for- 
feited. In  1606  he  left  England  on  account  of 
his  ill-health,  and  went  to  Madrid.  On  his  way 
he  visited  Douay  (July  1606),  and  at  Madrid  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Philip  III.,  who  granted 
him  a  pcm-ion.  He  retired  to  Lisbon,  and  died 
there  Sept.  25,  1608,  aged  60.  He  was  buned 
in  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  saint.  His  body  was  said  to  have 
been  found  uncorrupted  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  and  it  was  alleged  that  miracles  had  been 
worked  at  his  grave.  Fiancis  Tregian  had  no 
less  than  eighteen  children,  of  whom  eleven  were 
born  in  prison.  The  eldest  boh,  who  bore  his 
father's  name  of  Francis,  on  June  39,  1608, 
bought  back  the  family  estates  for  £6,500,  but 
in  the  following  year  he  was  convicted  of  recu- 
sancy, and  part  of  the  lands  were  again  seized. 
In  161 1  he  is  said  to  have  compounded  with  the 
Crown,  to  have  sold  the  rest  of  his  property  and 
gone  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  a  grandee, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  St.  Angelo 
family.  He  was  living  in  1620,  and  probably 
did  not  die  until  1630,  when  an  inquisition  was 
held  of  his  lands.  Another  son  of  Francis  Tre- 
gian the  elder's,  Charles  by  name,  was  educated 
at  Rheims,  and  entered  the  household  of  Cardi- 
nal Allen.  After  the  Cardinal's  death  (1594^, 
Charles  Tregian  wrote  a  '  Planctus  do  Morte 
Cardinalis  Alani.'  He  is  said  later  to  have  served 
with  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  living  in  16m.1 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  connection  of  the 
.Tregian  family  with  the  Netherlands  was  even 
closer  than  Mr.  Chappell  suspected,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Virginal  book  could  have 
been  written  by  the  elder  Francis  Tregian,  who 
(according  to  Oliver)  was  the  author  of  the  son- 
net prefixed  to  Verstcgan's  work.  If  the  account 
of  the  younger  Francis  Tregian's  settling  in 
Spain  is  accurate,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
was  the  transcriber  of  the  MS.  But  whoever 
the  actual  scribe  was,  the  series  of  dated  pieces 
by  Peter  Philipps  (pp.  134-165),  who  was  an 
English  Catholic  ecclesiastic  settled  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  possibly  a  connexion  of  Morgan 
Philipps,  one  of  the  first  Professors  of  the  Douay 
College,  the  note  (p.  284)  to  the  Pavana  of  Byrd's 
(who  was  all  his  life  a  Catholic),  the  heading  of 
the  jig  (p.  306),  '  Doctor  Bull's  myselfe '  (Bull 
went  to  Holland  in  1613),  all  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  collection  was  formed  by  some 

1  Further  Information  m  to  til*  Trepan  (unity  may  ba  (bond  In 
the  following  work* :— Ollter»  -Cai  nolle  Italtflon  io  Cornwall'; 
Volwh«l«*»  •  HUtory  of  Cornwall.-  roluima  It.  and  t.  :  Catholic  Ml»- 
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one  who  was  intimate  with  the  Catholic  refugees 
of  the  period,  while  the  probable  connection  of 
the  book  with  the  Tregian  family,  the  details  of 
whose  misfortunes  are  more  interesting  than  the 
above  short  sketch  can  convey,  lends  to  it  a 
value  beyond  that  of  its  musical  contents. 

The  earliest  account  of  this  collection  of  Vir- 
ginal music  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  John  Bull 
in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors  ( 1 740), 
in  which  is  printed  a  list  of  Bull's  compositions 
contained  in  it.  Ward  states  that  his  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  Dr.  Pepusch,  who  com- 
municated the  contents  of  the  volume  to  him, 
describing  it  as  'a  large  folio  neatly  written, 
bound  in  red  Turkey  leather,  and  guilt.'  In 
this  no  mention  is  made  of  the  book  having  be- 
longed to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1762  it  was 
bought  for  10  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pe- 
pusch's  collection  by  R.  Bremner,  who  gave  it  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  whose  possession  it  wns  in 
1783.  It  is  next  noticed  in  Hawkins's  History 
(1776),  where  it  is  first  stated  to  have  been  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  possession.  Hawkins  also 
tells  the  story  (repeated  by  Bumey)  of  Pepusch's 
wife,  Margherita  de  l'Epine,  having  attempted 
to  play  the  music  it  contained,  but  although  an 
excellent  harpsichord  player,  never  having  been 
able  to  master  the  first  piece,  Bull's  Variations 
on  *  Walsingham.'  Burney  (1789)  adds  the 
well-known  account  of  Elizabeth's  playing  to  Sir 
James  Mclvil,  with  the  remark  that  if  she  could 
execute  any  of  the  pieces  in  the  Virginal  Book, 
she  must  have  been  a  very  great  player,  as  some 
are  so  difficult  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  master  in  Europe  who  would  play  them  with- 
out a  month's  practice.  Burney 's  acquaintance 
with  the  MS.  must  have  been  very  slight,  as  be 
describes  Peter  Philipps's  Fantasia  on  p.  158  a* 
m  regular  fugue  for  the  organ.  Burney 's  remarks 
have  been  repeated  by  several  writers,  amongst 
others  by  Steevens,  in  his  notes  to  '  Wintt  r's 
Tale*  (1803).  but  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Chappell's  conjecture  nothing  further  has  been 
discovered  with  regard  to  tho  origin  or  history 
of  the  book.  A  MS.  index  of  its  contents  was 
in  the  possession  of  Bartleman,  and  from  this  a 
copy  was  made  in  1816  by  Henry  Smith,  and 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  original  volume.  In 
Warren's  edition  of  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music' 
(1849),  a  list  of  its  contents  was  printed  in  the 
notes  to  the  Life  of  Byrd,  but  this  is  in  many 
respects  inaccurate.  In  framing  the  following 
list  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
few  references  to  similar  collections  in  which 
other  copies  of  the  compositions  indexed  may  be 
found.  The  compositions  mostly  consist  of  airs 
and  variations,  the  different  sections  of  which 
are  numbered  consecutively.  Thus  the  first 
piece  in  the  book  consists  of  29  variations  on 
the  air  '  Walsingham,'  but  as  in  the  MS.  the  air 
itself  is  numbered  4 1,'  the  number  of  sections  is 
stated  in  the  index  to  be  thirty.  The  reference* 
to  Mr.  Chappell's  work  are  to  the  edition  already 
mentioned.  The  spelling  of  the  MS.  is  generally 
retained,  but  in  a  few  instances  abbreviations 
have  been  omitted. 
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In  Add.  Sir."  »:        11  ml      4V-.  <  In  Ward  »  LUL 

'  riui'P'V.p  ft  •   1^" ■  al\"  1  '■  'tn '»  IVKik  p  7N. 

>  A  cut         I  H  i"  I         "'  •  l-h"  •' lr*  f"f  1  "■■  Vlr;'.:i»l4. 

«  Ho-  >ol.  li.  p.  f.'-'.i     Tli'»  in  11  1  111. 1  t>K-  t.dh. wine  lidllllrd 
i«-e-.ir  In  l.mlt  V»>-l."«  Hov-k.  1-1.      ft  ..J  W.ll  l  ursi.ti  1  Ikn.k.  p.  SIT. 

bl'i-  <tl»  '  |>.  14'.!   N...  7'". 

if  Thh  cr  ctirjii.  J  p|.'c-  hi.  1-vii  ..fimi  fulnt-l  <'<-[.l-«  of  It  an 
I,.  Lady  N.v  l>  H-nk.1..l  14",  «„.|  Iti  A.ld.  T.  4iO  1 

and  l-u/.t.f.  11  1:1.    '  !._|.|--ll.  t     l:T    H"  4>. 

1:  t'hapucl..  hj.  l<3,  C-.>-*2,  UC.  a  cpy  1.  la 
f.d.  41. 

I-  ACDpc  of  this  l«  In  I.MlT  NrKill-K  Ik.ok.  ful.  (1. 
called  '  liu.h"  A«:n>:«  »-r  -it.1-.' 

>  A  copy  uf  thl'  I*  In  t  •  r«-.  •  1 '-  ll, i.  k  p.  '.'44.  A  .1I(T  lent  <etlinj  |§ 
In  I.nlj  N'  v,'li  «  Ji-ink,  U:  .  17:'^..  otwri.ch  a  cpj  U  ftl »o  In  I- <-tt lert 
\  Irirlivii  I'j'i'k.  p  VJ-'. 

1*  1  liopj-  r.  p.  iV'  t'l'.r^  tl;-  ni-1'..lj  !•  prliit.-d  In  Hjr.i'i  arrann- 
mrnt     Api.py  1.  in  I.adi  X-idis  T-ck  fv.l.1'^1., 

i>  niapt--::.  p.  I'Ti  i"  Ibid.  p.«n. 

r  AdifT-cmil  *<i'.ll.'(t  fn'm 
In  I.»J)  N.'m-I'.V  IV.i.k   lol.  li 
Kir*icr'i  V.r^lni.1  lu-ok.  p.  llv 

i!  H«  N.i.  1 .  oihrr  c.'p'.:.  id  thli  »-  ttl:ig  are  In  Laly  NereU'i  Dook. 
ful.  51.  an<l  Wi.l  V  ,t»«i  r  »  IVo,  k.  p.  74. 

I*  Sr».  vul.  II.  {v.  ifil  n. 

x  In  the  inaTiilii  l«  the  f.  HnwlnK  n»l-  'lnjrt  of  wtiUh  Itai  UjeO  cial 

L7  the  binder;:  'The  Cr»t  one  I'hdipi  inail« .' 


It  If 


thai  <  u.itK-,..-.!  In  p  74.  V  ..prr..  CopltUI 
in  unit  Add.  M.-vv:<l,401.    .-x^  al.MWIII 
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Ml 

163 
1<7 

is* 
in 

170 

m 

173 
J74 
181 

m 

DJ3 
IBS 

1*7 
190 

193 

104 

m 

197 
19S 

1919 
M 
201* 
310 
212 
513 
214 
213 
XIS 
210 

M 

221 


227 


297 
VJB 
241 
244 
»» 
SM 


>am 


1*7 

88 

ra 

'.•3 

yl 
02 
H 
91 
95 
.*) 

;<7 
w 
w 

vw 

101 
102 
Kfl 
104 
105 
10* 
107 
10* 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
US 
116 

in 
us 
u» 

120 

is  ; 

12J  ■ 
123  1 
134 
121 

121 

127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
133 


(V)  Gelllarda .  . 

(19)  Fantasia  .  . 
(1)  Fantasia  .  . 
Alman  .... 
Pauana  Bray  .  . 
Gallarda  .... 
Pauana.  rh.  Tr. 
Gallarda  .... 
Toccata  .... 


1  

Gallarda  2  

Freeludium  tu  y'  F All- 
ele, peg.  94. 
VI.  re.  ml.  fa.  tol,  U  . 

Vt.  ml  re  

Fantasia  

All  in*  I 


Preludlum  .  .  •  .  . 

Veal  

Fa.nl!*  I*  

Foelli  Naraque.  1""»  . 
Foella  Namque.  2m  . 

Paptine  3  

Pawles  Whistle.  6  .  . 
Quodllng  »  Delight.  7  . 
Fnecludlum  .  .  .  . 
Praeludlum  Dor.    .  . 

rraluillum  

Vt.  re.  ml.  fa.  »q1.  la. 

k  4  voel.  2  .  .  .  . 
In  Nomine 


Gallarda . 


Pauana.  1  

Fantasia  

Christe  Rrdeniptor  . 
The  Meyden'l  fcong  .  . 
Putt  vp  thy  dagger, 

Jemy.  8  

Bony  Sweet  Robin.  •  . 
Fantasia.  W  .  .  .  . 
A  Ground*.  2  .  .  .  . 
Barafostu*  Dream*.  3 . 
The  Hui>tl"gi.alll»rd.4 


Gallard  to  the  Quadran 
Pauen   


lion: 


17 


Peetor  Phliipa.  ir<A 

..  lftKt 

Nl< 


W. 


Glnuannl  Plchl.l 
Jehan  FleUi.aou  Swel- 

llnck. 
Thomas  Warrock. 


Wra.  Byrd. 
W.  ByrdJ 


Vre 

Dr.  Bull. 


Pr.  Bull  * 

Thomaa  Tallle,  1M2.» 

..  US*.* 
Giles  Farnaby.' 


Dr.  Bull.  • 
la 

Jehan  Peterson  8wel- 

llti 
Dr. 


John  Powlend.  Sett 
fourth  by  Wm.Byrd.u 

James  Harding.  Hell 
fourth  by  Wm.  Byrd." 

Thomaa  Tomklns. 

Thomaa  Hurley. 

Pr  Bull." 

Wm.  Bird." 

Giles  FarosbJ. 


H.un 


Wm.  B»rd  " 


and  W>  are  blank.  The 


i  Part  of  p-  ITS.  and  pp.  ITT,  17*.  179. 
numeration  of  the  pieces  leaves  off  here. 

>  Thla  piece  coniliti  of  seventeen  quite  abort  sectlona.  At  the  fool 
of  p.  1K9  la  written  •  Perge.' 

>  Chappell.  p.  110-  Occura  In  Lady  Nevelli  Book.  tot  H3»- 
«  In  Ward".  List. 

•  In  Add.  MSB.  30.4SS.  •  collection  of  Virginal  Muslo  headed 
'  Xa  tracts  from  Lady  NevITs  Music  Book.'  but  containing  much 
beVJea.  li  a 1  rella  Namque'  byTallls,  agaln«t which  (In  a  later  hand) 
la  written  •  IMS.  In  the  Vlncmal  Book,'  but  Uila  La  a  dlnWent  com- 
position from  either  this  or  the  following. 

•  A  copy  of  thla.  entitled  ■  Fella  Xumquam,'  la  In  Forater*!  Vlrg'nal 
Bock  'P  24)  with  no  oompoier  I  name  to  It.  Another  "  Fella  Nam- 
que' la  In  Benjamin  Cte-yn  i  Book  (p.  l.'Oi;  this  U  .ilfftrvnl  from  any  of 
the  above,  bringing  up  the  number  of  Talila'a  aettlnga  to  four.  (Bos 
trt.tt.fbM.) 

i  No.  4  of  fill**  Faroabya  'Catuonels  to  Four*  Voycee'  (IS**)  to 
•  Daphne  on  the  Ralncbow.* 

•  Chappell.  pp  438.  7rl  794.         •  In  Ward'*  Ll»t.        »  Ibid. 

ii  Add.  MS8.  31.392  (tot  S3)  haa  '  powland't  Lachrymse'  In  luta 
tebtstare.  The  tune  la  to  be  fout.d  In  nearly  every  Kllsabetban 
eollectlon.  and  Is  frequently  alluded  to  by  writer*.  It  occurs  at 
Col. 71  a  of  Add.  USA.  30.483.  and  a  setting  by  Coayn  to  In  hla  Virginal 
Book.  p.  *.  Bee  Chappell.  p.  92.  and  iV* 

'»  Occurs  a*  'Barlings  lialllard.'  without  Byrd's  name.  Forater*! 
Hook.  p.  »0.  Two  fancies  by  Jan>e»  Harding  are  In  Add.  1188.  3U.4SS. 
ff  47  and  SO. 

'i  In  Ward's  List. 

■a  Occura  at  tol.  113  a  of  Lady  Kevin's  Book.  A  copy  l»  In  Add.  HB8. 
St.403. 

In  Add. 


va»Doei.Je 


iu(toi.  tU>< 

.  W.  1S27. 


Pops. 


■0 

214 
2o 
*•« 
2S7 
r-9 
302 


270 
271 

•m 

274 
273 
27« 
2T« 
277 
27* 
278 
279 
2H> 
*I 
VI 
>3 
284 
••W8 

M 

•>9 
291 
293 
291 
294 
293 
290 
297 
297 
297 
2** 
209 

ar» 

3U2 
303 
301 

soft 


133 
134 
133 
134 
137 
13S 
139 
110 

141 
142 

143 
let 
143 

HO 
147 

14S 
149 
180 

1S1 
132 
1A3 
134 
IM 
1M 
157 
IBS 

IN 

100 
161 
162 
163 
1«4 
163 
I0A 
167 

ICS 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
173 
170 
177 
IT* 
179 
PO 
181 
1 82 
P3 


The  King's  Hunt .  .  . 

Pauana   

Gallarda  

V.  Bull  a  Juell  .  .  . 
The  Spanish  Pauen .  . 
In  Nomine.  1  .  .  .  . 
Wooddy-Cock.  3.  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's Alman  .  .  . 
B..aa»olla.  12  ...  . 
Paalmo.  3  


Alman 
Alman.  3 
2 


The  New  ge-hoo.  13 
Nobodies  Gigge   1  . 

Malt  'a  come  downe 
Praeludlum.   .   .  . 

Alman  

Pauana   

Gallarda  

La  Volt  a  

Alman  

Wc.laey'!  Wilde  .  . 
(  alllno  Caaturnnve  . 
La  Volla.   T.  Morley 

Kowland  

Why  a»ke  yon  a  .  . 
The  Ghost  .... 

Pauana   

Gallarda  

ra<i  ana  

Gallarda  

Pauana   

The  Queenea  Alman 
Al 


(ialliarda  

Miserere,  3  Parts  .  .  . 
Mi»erere.  4  Parti .  .  . 
Paklngton's  PcwndeU- 
The  trlshe  Dumpe 13  . 
Watklm  Ale".  .  .  . 

A «.!«  

Plp-rs  Pauen  .  .  .  . 
Pipers  Galllard  .  .  . 
Varlatlo  Klutdem  .  . 
rraeludlum.  D.  .  .  . 

(ialianla  

Gallarda  


See- 


1 

1 
3 
3 
* 

I! 
2 

12 

5 


nr.  Bull-1 


Per«on*. 
Giles  Ksrntby.s 
Dr.  Bull.» 

GUea  Farnaby  • 
Jehan 
ling. 
Bobert  Jo 

R.  Johnwn.    Hett  by 

Giles  Farnabj. 
GUea  Farnaby 
K  chard  Farnt  by  souna 
to(.llrs  Karnsby 


Thomas  Mt.rley. 


William  Bjrd." 
Wm.Byrd. 

a 

W.'  Byrd  >• 


Byrd. 


W.  Byrd. 
Thomaa 
Wm.  Byrd. 


W  rtjrd  T* 
Martin 
Dr 


-  Fid.  eapro.  No.  38,  to  which  this  Is  a  c 
1'  Fid.  ravra.  No.  31.  A  copy  la  In  1 
»  A  copy  li  In  Fonter-s  Bowk.  p.  30i. 


i  This  and  the  following  four  places  are  In  Ward's  Lis*. 

»  ThU  occurs  In  Add.  MSB.  23.623  (tot  49*1.  where  It  b>  etttUed 
•Het  Juweel  van  Doctor  Jan  Bull  quod  fecit  anno  1821.  December 
Ward  who  prlnta  a  llat  of  the  contents  of  tbti  version  Inserts  the 
date  •  12.'  before  the  name  of  the  month.  A  slightly  dlftajrettt  verstou 
occurs  at  p.  124  of  Coayn's  Virginal  Book. 

«  Chappell.  pp.  340.771  •  Ibid.  p.  7*3. 

•  In  Ward's  List. 

•  At  tot  17  6  of  Add.  MS.  23.IT23  Is  a  different  setting  of  this  air 
entitled  •  Rose  a  soils  van  Joan  (alcj  Bull  Docu'  Ihe  sections  of  this 
piece  are  termed  •  varUUoua.' 

t  Chappell.  p.  74. 

I  Occurs  under  tbe  nam*  *  Leualto '  at  p.  20  of  Fori 

Book. 

•  Chappell.  p.  88   See  Fortter*s  Book  (p.  TO), 
te  Chappell.  p.  793.  Thla  tune,  the  Irish  origin  of  which  Is  i 

by  Its  itsms  ('Colleen  oge  aslhore'l  is  referred  to  m  She" 
Henry  V.  Another  copy  la  at  tol.  »8e  of  Add.  MSB.  M.tfvT.. 

■t  Chappell.  pp.  114  and  770.  Occurs  under  the  name  'Lord  ' 
bleeweleume  home/  at  tot  46 6  of  Lady  Ne»Ul  i  V,rgl"al  Hook' and 
at  p.  2*  of  Kontert  Book.  AgalnU  Una  bass  line  to  wrUten  In  the 
margin  300  to  8.  T.  by  Tom.' 

a  VUt  «V«.  p-  401. 

u  In  the  margin  Is  written  •  the  flnl  t(hat)  eoer  bee  muda) 1  The 
letters  In  brackets  have  been  cut  by  Ihe  binder. 

n  Chappell.  pp.  193  and  771.  Another  oopy  I*  at  p.  46  of  Coayn'i 
Virginal  Book,  where  It  la  signed  with  hla  Initials. 

te  Ctiappelt  P-  793. 

is  ibid.  p.  I».  Occnrri  at  p.  480  of  Forster*s  Book. 

n  Against  the  Srst  line  In  the  mirgln  Is  written  ■  F.  Tr.' 

M  Ttus  and  the  tour  tollowlng  pieces  are  lu  Ward  s  List. 
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90S 

US 

xn 

H 

so? 

187 

SU7 

Iffi 

30* 

M 

'!Oi 

1«0 

SOi 

191 

309 

192 

SJO 

103 

310 

104 

■tlO 

19^ 

SIO 

184 

SIO 

\sn 

Stl 

19M 

SU 

100 

ill 

aw 

sn 

vol 

SIS 

aw 

su 

203 

sis 

314 

2UJ 

M 

2L6 

SI4 

2o7 

SIS 

2M 

SIS 

309 

317 

SIO 

Ul 

211 

SM 

212 

327 

213 

aej 

214 

S0 

21S 

329 

214 

ia> 

217 

3  »y 

214 

!tt9 

219 

330 

220 

330 

221 

XO 

22-1 

SSI 

223 

351 

234 

SB 

22ft 

sn 

226 

3S."i 

33H 

2^9 

S40 

230 

Ml 

231 

343 

23J 

344 

ZO 

344 

234 

S47 

235 

340 

235 

351 

237 

308 

25) 

SflA 

230 

394 

■.'■to 

337 

241 

SM 

2)2 

3M 

943 

SSO 

'/44 

\.; 

246 

X* 

24* 

an 

■.NT 

248 

305 

*4» 

jr<i 

2.0 

»7 

»1 

s* 

2M 

370 

2(0 

170 

M 

m 

2» 

373 

'.iVi 

374 

237 

'•En. 


A  Glare.  Dr.  BulU  Ur- 
iel la. 

Sr  J  hon  G  rayea  GtJ  i*rd 
Praeludluin  .... 

A  Toy  

Gllea  Farnaby*  Dreama 
Illi  Ren 
Hli  Htimi  ur 
Fayne  wuuld  1 
A  Ma*ke  .... 
A  Maike  .... 
Aa  Almaln  .  .  . 
Corraulo.  .  .  . 
Alman  .... 
Corranto.   .   .  . 
Curranlo  .... 
rorranto  .... 
Deuuce  .... 
Wor*t*r  Braule*  . 


A  Ma.ke  . 
Praeludluin 


Martin  »aydru  lii>  UtiiS 

Almaud  

I'linui  t  hnmatica 

Vt.  re.  ml.  la.  tol.  la  . 

Gipsem  Huund    .   .  . 

Faulaala.  4    .   .   .  . 


Corranto  

Pauant.  Clement  Cut- 

t5.  3  

Pauaiia.  4  

I'oi  ratito  

Alman  

Corranto  

Currantu  

L'yrraiito  

Corranto  

Alrruii  

Curranto   

Fantaila.  VO  .  .  .  . 
I..»lli  tu  depart.  21  .  . 
•22.  Fautana'  .  .  . 
ruilaiia.  -IS  ...  . 

24  .  .  .  . 

23  ...  . 
Walter  Ear  le  lPaueti  'JH 
*•  27 
Fanta*la.  "».... 

29  ...  . 
L.  Zouchei  Matk«.  39  . 
A  Grvundr.  31    .   .  . 

Corranto  

VpTalUi  All.  32.  .  . 
Thomunt'i  Medley  .  . 
Nowel'i  Gillart  .  .  . 

Tower  Hill  

Fraeludlum.  33  .  .  . 
TheKlng-t  U^.riKO.  . 

A  Duo  

Alman  

A  (lalllard  (irnutid  .  . 
TheLeaunbee*-rtoi.e  I 

Fauana  

Galtanla.  

I'auana  

Gallarda  

Pauana   

Pauaiia  Fantadlca)  . 

Gal  tart*  

The  Karle  of  Oifurd't 


1. 

I 

7 
3 


Gallarda  

Fantaila  


* 

)  I 

s 

. 

3 

a 
.: 
:-. 
- 


Dr  Bull. i 

W.  B. 
Dr. 


Rc>'»rl  Farnaby. 
Gllea  Faruaby*. 


Th»ma*  Tomklna. 
GII-*  Fartiabjr  » 

Dr!  Bull.*' 


William  TUdall 
..  • 

Dr  KuW 
Wm.  Bjrd  • 

JllOII  Plel<T«'n 

in*  orir»ui>ta  a  A 
Mclrrdl 

William  Byrd  *ett-' 
Wiu.  Tivlall. 


Hooper. 


n>nper. 
Glle*  Farnaby - 


W  Rynl 

i.ilr*  I  jrnnliT  <• 

Edw»rU  J'Ai.i*on. 

Gllei  Farnaby. 


Hlchard  Farnaby. 
William  Inglot. 
W.  riyri. 


..     ..  " 

Jrban  Oyterroayre. 
W.  UjrJ.u 

i  Ibid. 


i  In  Ward  i  IM. 
K  Byad  alia*.' 

•  In  Ward  i  Mil.  >  Chapp-11.  p  76. 

•  In  the  maritn  li  written  ■  Mr*.  Katherlo  Tregian  »  t'aurn. 

I  Ward  ealU  thla  '  Fa^Lu la  with  23  Variation!  upon  Ct.  re.  ml.  (a. 
aol.  la.'  •  Chappell  pp.  171.772. 

•  lb'<L  pp.  173  70^.772.  ■•  Ibid.  pp.  196.  773 

»  Burney  »ayi  thlt  l«  th#  aame  ai '  The  Marc  he  before  the  Rated' 
at  fol.  IS  6  ol  Lady  Novell'*  Book. 

II  In  the  margin  U  written '  Vied  P.  Phlllppl  «erp.  la  med»«!ma  fun. 
p«g  IV  ■  The  mibj-ct  la  the  tame  aa  thai  nf  1'hillrn' Fajtta>i» '>*o  84). 
A«atiui  the  third  l.na  li  written  • . .  .  .  (Hl*«ibie<  U  lugi  e  luag  ra.' 


JOajaV 

6*r. 

Daernprie*. 

tuma. 

Coipmetr 

—  - 
177 

2M 

Tho  iMiclir***- cifRruni. 

Wlrk'ft  Tiitm 

3 

Dr.  Bull.' 

377 

2B0 

A  Toye 

I 

37* 

2C0 

L'^rranto ...... 

3 

374 

2*1 

t'urr»iilo  I^rlv  Ii!fl>^ 

2 

S7H 

282 

3 

J70 

2C3 

4 

Gllei  Farnaby. 

3m| 

'X* 

A  Toye  

3 

sn 

203 

The  l'rtmrroae    .  .  . 

I 

Martin  Perraoa. 

0X2 

2« 

The  Fall  vi  the  L^ale  . 

- 

Martin  Peere*oo. 

3-3 

2C7 

1  druaby'i  t'uncelt   .  . 

Gilea  F  aroabya, 

3*3 

208 

Alleiuaoda  ..... 

3 

3M 

2C9 

' "none.1         2 ***** 

3 

Wm.  Byrd. 

11 

3*3 

270 

Pa^uaa^l^lwbt  "  I  '. 

» 

S3* 

271 

Edward  Johnson.  Go*t 
by  Will  Byrd. 

300 

272 

<;al  arda  

*-*™e  ■oa)  at#H  *      e      •      e      #  a 

3 

Edi*ard  Joltnwn,  Sett 
by  Wm.  Byrd. 

391 

773 

M'***irr<,  3  ptrt<  .   •  • 

Dr.  Bull.' 

303 

274 

THl  urf,  Dapbn>9   .  . 

S 

Gllea  Farnaby.* 

SM 

77-j 

2 

..  • 

395 

278 

MutidmT  ft  (i  iuT     .  . 

2 

Mu  i  ill  ay. 

sot 

277 

RoawterS  r.aliard  .  . 

3 

Si-tt  by  «111*»  Farnaby 

!V7 

27* 

The  Flail  Piuau    .  . 

3 

Gllea  Farnaby. 

30  < 

279 

3 

-  1 

401 

2f0 

Why  a«ke  ynu  .... 

3 

-  • 

403 

•>1 

Farmer  I'd  urn    .   .  . 

3 

40^ 

Dallliig  Almai.    .   .  . 

3 

403 

ta 

The  Did  frjar'"le«ta  . 

3 

Gllea  Famaby. 

4US 

284 

Lacbrlmae  1'auau  .  . 

3 

J.D.  !*tt  by  Gllea  far- 
naby. 

408 
4(0 
410 
411 
41! 
413 
416 


2*1 

2X7 


Mrrtdian  Aim  an .  .  . 

l*auana  

Miucadln  

UdyMi.otrSte'iPauen 
(Jnl.arda.  !>  


6 


Sett  by  Gllea  Farnaby  • 
Orlando  t.lbbuni. 
Gllra  Farnaby.i* 
Wm.  Byril. 
Wm  TImUII. 
Gll«  1 


The  music  ends  on  p.  418.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  in  an  index  of  the  content*  Binned  '  Henry 
Smith  Richmond,  scripsit.  from  a  MS.  Index  in 
the  Poa*f«»ion  of  Mr.  Bartkman.  34  March, 
1816.'  In  thin  pieces,  copies  of  which  occur  in 
Lady  Novell'*  book,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

2.  My  Lnihtc  XereUg  Bool-e.  This  valuable 
collection  of  Byrd'H  Virtual  muxic  belongs  to 
the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  in  whose  family 
it  has  remained  since  it  was  written.  It  is  an 
oblong  folio  volume,  beautifully  bound  in  mo- 
rocco enriched  with  gold,  green,  and  red,  and 
lined  with  blue  watered  silk.  On  the  title-page 
is  an  illuminated  coat  of  arms  and  the  monogram 
'  H.  N.'  The  music  is  written  on  a  6-line  stave 
in  square-headed  notes,  and  was  copied  by  John 
Baldwin  of  Wiudsor,  a  fine  volume  of  whose 
transcribing  is  preserved  in  the  Queens  Library 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  Hawkins,  who  alludes 
to  this  MS.  in  vol.  iii.  (p.  288)  and  vol.  iv.  (p.  386) 
of  his  History  of  Muttic,  states  that  the  book  was 
given  by  Byrd  to  his  scholar,  Lady  Nevill,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
The  MS.  was  examined  by  Mr.  Chappell  when 

I  In  Ward-*  LM.  A  copy  It  to  Co«yn'«  Book.  p.  1*9. 
>  tlhappell.  p.  196.  Same  air  aa  No.  39  (p.  10»>.  Sea  Lady  NeveU  a 
Book.  fol.  4A. 

•  In  Ward  •  Ll«t.       «  Chappell.  p  1W.       »  Ibid  pp.  177.  TOO. 

•  lUniiter  publl»hed  a  volume  of  'i'on«ort  Lewni'  In  KC0. 

t  In  the  martin  la  written  '  Vedl  Mi  r.  2V7.'  Thli  refen  to  a  eurtooa 
piece  of  placlari«m,  acctlun  3  of  Morlry  «  Pavan.  on  p.  8K7,  beiri« 
nearly  Identical  with  u-rtlun  3  (if  Farnaby'*  on  p.  400. 

1  At  p.  m  of  Coiyn  »  Book  I*  a  aettlns  .  f  thli  air  « lined  'B.C..' and 
at  fol  0'. 6  of  Add.  MW.  30. 4«  b  another  by  Bull.  Fide  i.jn-e.  p.  270. 

•  VUt  iwprn.  p.  222. 

«•  The  air  of  tbt*  la  the  lame  aa  that  of  No.  10. 
>■  Chappell  p.  23. 
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writing  his  work  on  English  Music,  in  which 
volume  it  is  frequently  relerred  to.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  its  contents : — 


Ur. 

Folio. 

1 

Mr  T>»dt#»  NVrfl's  ET'iwnd* 

L/1H|V  **wfws  at  |iu"uuo  ■ 

1 

Mr.  W.  Bird*. 

2 

Oul  DfABlt*'  for  HIT  l-Hil  Y*'  \**Tftl 

- 

s 

Tbe  March*  belor*  the  b*l- 
lell.i 

134 

4 

The  Souldler*  flommoiu:  the 
Marcbe  o(  Foottmrn. 

The  Msrche  of  U<  rumen  .  . 

Now  folowethth-sTrumpetta: 
the  Trumpet!  s. 

\ud  the  Orone  ***■■• 
TtMf  Flute  and  the  Proonae 
1  fir  Mwche  to  the  KUrht©  *  » 
The  RetrvAt.   Now  Moweth 
&  (i&lli&rde  for  the  Victoria. 

19 

70 
31 

Z4 

21 

24 

2S 

28 

. 

s 

S3 

Mr.  W.  Bird*. 

| 

34 

Mr.  W.  Blrde  Gentle- 
man of  Iter  ataiestle's 
Cbnppel  ■ 

1 

A  O  niards  run 

43 

Mr.  W.  Blrde  cnranltte 
of     Her  Matrsile's 

Chapprll. 

1 

The  H  antes  Upp  

48 

Mr.  W.  Blrde.  Laos  alt 
Deo  > 

0 

10 

T7t  r»  ml  f»  i^l  1*  ■ 

46* 

t*b 

1 

|  Finis  Mr.  W.  Btrde. 

11 

The  Halliard  folowelh  ■  .  • 

Clfc 

13 

«3 

•  •MM 

13 

66 

14 

The  III  r«uUa  

47 

r.  z  z 

16 

Th«  (*aj(>rtla  tn  the  timr 

i  11"    UHOIiuV  IV  \  lev  ■e»t*J«  ■ 

Wk 

16 

710 

17 

Thti  (.allUrd  hr*r  fulloweth 

73b 

Mr.  W.  Blrde.  Homo 
mcmurabllls. 

■ 

7TA 

1  Mr  W.  Blrde.  Laudcs 

19 

1        1   k'iI  lanlt* 

7>ft 

i  I*eu. 

r«.u»ria   the  VI     KJu brush 

(06 

Mr.  W.  Blrde. 

a 

84 

T  »iia  alt  Deo    Mr.  W. 

Blrtlf. 

T1»e8«T.nlhPaul»n.  .  .  . 

n; 

Mr.  W.  Blrde  Gcntlo- 

(9 

trMATi  flf  tl<t*  ('liaiJtwII 
lllaall  VI  t>l!ej 

■ 

Mr     W     Rlr>i«   of  thm 

Cl.appell  • 

24 

Thr  nsMlnee  m^vurn  Pau  l&n 

of  Mr.  W.  Birdes. 

93 

Mr.  W.  Bird*. 

as 

The  i.alllsrde  loloweth.  Tbe 
Gal  Hard*. 

M 

Mr.  W.  Btrde  of  lb* 
Chap  pell. 

28 

A  Voluinarle  for  my  Lsdje 

1066 

Fink*  Mr  W  RirJe  t 

87 

Neveli. 

will  juu  wikJice        wuoai  so 

too 

rlnii   Mr.    W.  Crac. 

wylde. 

113 

as 

Tho  MsWlrns  song*  .... 

Mr.  W.  Blrde.J 

39 

A  Lesson  of  Votuiitarl*  .  .  . 

111* 

Ptal*.  Mr.  W.  Bird*. 

90 

The  8eeonde  Gruwnils  .    .  . 

135 

Mr.  W.  Bird. 

SI 

Haue  with  jou  to  Walslng- 
htma. 

133 

FlnU      Malater  W. 
Blrde.* 

S3 

All  tn  a  garden  rrlne .... 

14?» 

Mr.  W.  Bird.' 

S3 

Lord  Wlllobles  weloume  home 

1464. 

Klnlt  MaUur  Wlltm. 

Blrde* 

94 

The  Carman 'i  Whistle  .  .  . 

149 

Flolt  Maiator  WUlm. 

Hugh  AslonsGrownd*  .  .  . 

Blrde.» 

S3 

1636 

Mr.  W.  Blrde. M 

98 

i<n 

97 

Bellinger'*  Bownd*  .... 

166* 

rmit.  Mr.  W.  Blrde." 

■  A  eopy  of  nomhm  3,  4.  and  8  b  In  the  Christ  Church  Library . 
Oxford.  This  eurlou*  piece  was  known  as  '  Mr.  Bjrd's  Battle.'  At 
fol.  'JSfc  occur  the  words:  'Tantara  UnUra.  the  battels  be  joined.' 
6>r  »ol.  II.  p.  422  a  ;  rol.  Ill  pp.  3ft  b  and  M4 «,   Hawkins.  »ol.  1».  3M. 

>  Queen  P.llzabeth's  Virginal  Book,  no.  69. 

•  Korster's  Virgins!  Book.  p.  217.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Book.  no.  68. 
«  Queen  Elltabeth's  Book  no.  67. 

•  A  eopT  of  this  is  In  Add.  MSS.  31.403. 

•  Queen  Kllxabeth  s  Bock.  do.  68.  Fortter*!  Book.  p.  74.  Add. 
MRS  90  tHfl. 

r  On  foL  146 ft  la  written :  'Here  Is  a  falte.  a  polnte  left  out  wch  ye 
•hall  Bnde  prlckte.  afw  the  end  of  the  nut*  song*,  upon  the  148 
leofe.'  Queen  Klliabvth's  Book,  p.  194. 

•  Foriter's  Book.  p.  22. 

•  Quern  Kllrabeth'»  Book.  so.  5K.   Fonttfl  Book  p.  130.  Add. 
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/Vas- 
ter. 

A'ntns 

T  (MiO. 

OIWJXIMT. 

Manser's  Alcnalne  .... 

17» 

Ftnla.  Mr.W.BIrde.i 

99 

The  Tetinlhe  I'auLan:  Mr.W. 

ime 

Finis.    7h*  (.alllard* 

Peter. 

followeth. 

40 

1Mb 

FIdU  Mr.  W.  Bird*. 

41 

43 

191 

VlnU   Mr.    W.  Bird*. 

Gentleman    of  the 

Queen's  OhappaU. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  '  The  Table  for 
this  booke,'  after  which  is  the  following  colo- 
phon :  '  Ffinislifd  and  ended  the  leventh  of 
September  in  the  ye.tre  of  our  Lorde  God  1 591 
and  in  the  33  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  sofferaine 
ladie  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  queene  of 
Englande,  etc.  By  me  Jo.  Baldwine  of  Windsore, 
Laudes  Deo.' 

3.  Witt.  Fortter's  Virginal  Book.  This  vo- 
lume, which  belongs  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
is  preserved  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  consists 
of  338  octavo  folios  ruled  in  6  line  staves.  The 
water- marks  are  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  coro- 
net, bearing  a  flour-de-lis  on  the  escutcheon,  and 
a  pot  with  the  initials  'E.  O.  R.'  The  book  pro- 
bably belonged  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  has 
been  bound  in  modern  times  in  half  red  morocco 
and  paper  boards.  At  the  beginning  is  a  '  Tnble 
of  the  Lessons,'  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  signed  '31  Januarie  1624. 
Will.  Forster.'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume : — 


A' on- 
to-. 

Nam€. 

Pag*. 

1 

A  Ground*  of  Mr.  Bird's    .  . 

t 

ByrtL 

I.  The  French  Coranto  .  .  . 

14 

si 

s 

The  fecond  French  Ccranto  . 

16 

■ 

4 

The  3rd  French  Coranto  .  . 

19 

4* 

:> 

90 
33 

6* 

6 

7 

Fella  Nunquam*  

84 

•>> 

Bjrd> 

S 

to 

9 

63 

*• 

10 

70 

11 

n 

13 

As  1  went  to  Walslngham»  . 

74 

BjrrL 

13 

■ 

TboaMj  Mar  ley. 

14 

Quadro  ravin*  

'.«' 

■  #• 

19 

Almayo*  

110 

Byrd. 

16 

Pa»ln  

The  Wood  soewylde*  .  .  . 

114 

17 

11* 

18 

FavlQ   

127 

Byrd. 

19 

130 

-  ' 

30 

198 

31 

137 

33 

Tbe  hew  Medley  

143 

as 

3  roc     Praise    the  Lord. 
Psalm*  luS. 

160 

John  Ward. 

34 

The  Lord,  exeeuteth  righte- 
ousness, a  3  too. 

IBS 

96-  •• 

83 

For  looke  howe  hlghe  A  3  roe. 

134 

•  •  N> 

36 

The  Dales  of  Man.  4  3  roe.  .  . 

106 

4* 

37 

166 

-        -  ' 

28 

HaTeMarcla.  ASvoc.  .  .  . 

160 

I  Forster'i  Book.  p.  366.  A  different  setting  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Book,  p.  114.  '  i-  »■  a  L*»olU. 

»  This  composition  U  attributed  In  Queen  Klliabeth's  Book  to 
TallK  and  dated  1684 :  the  name  should  be  Felix  Namqua.' 

•  The  flrst  not*  only  has  been  written  uv  In  the  Table  of  Lessons, 
this  composition  Is  attributed  to  Byrd. 

>  In  lite  'Table'  railed  '  Wslslnghsm*  only. 

•  A  mistake  la  mad*  In  the  pagination  her*.  Pag**  116  and  118  are 
the  sam*. 

i  In  tbe  Table  this  U  called  "(i round.'  It  Is  the  watt-known  ' Oar- 
man  s  Whistle.' 

•  •  The  Sth  and  last  of  the  103  Psalm*.' 

•  'Thelof  th*51 1'salm*.' 
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SI 

* 

SI 


41 
It 
4.1 
44 

43 

4-; 


BO 

M 

M 
•4 

V. 
M 
»7 
'* 

», 


H 

7u 

71 

71 

n 
u 

7' 
76 
77 
7» 


B-SouUl  

Tarn*  Thy*  Pec*  .  .  . 

Deliver  av-*  

Th-  Mi/ch»t4t »  bt-xtua 


•  ■  •   ■  • 

•  .  •  •  • 


Th*  QutAn.nl  Pe»ln  . 
Pa»»a  Hvajurre  Pavlu 


Mr  Blrd'a  tie!  lard  .  .  . 
|  KounWa  Alotan  .  .  . 

Fortaae  

A  Ground*  

A  Ground  

Panon,  lnn»nnln»7  <*le) 
Johnaon  tdolUhtr.   .  . 
Th.  GallUri  to  Hi*  I'.t.ci 
eJora'ald. 

Quadrant  TtTln  

The  Oalllsrd  

Parln  

Th»  Oallla/d  

A  Gal  Herd  

Go*  Ir.m  mi  Wlndo*       .  . 

Lachr  »n>,e  

A  P»T»i«  

r  Bull'«  Gelt  iarli.   .  . 


Mar  lins  .  Gen,  LarJ)  . 
A  Pirludam  .... 

A  Ground*  

A  P»»in  


oaiiiard  

An  A I  man  

A  pa»lii  

The  GallUrJ  

Bobbin  Hood  

If  mr  < CmiUli.U.   tr  Pj- 

per**  Gell-anl. 
The  KIti<  »  Hunt  


rrv>l!irll»m 
Watkta*  Al« 


Th<>  un<  a  iioato  towrr  . 


1« 

1S4 

V* 
170 

m 
ua 
iw 

UK 
1M 

■jii 

»7 
230 
MO 
344 

ra 
%* 

V3 

•m 

77* 


V* 

xn 

311 

sw 

3;4 
;  i 
340 
147 
TrJ 
SO) 
Sfirl 
3*> 
SV. 

sou 

i\>t 
iVl 
410 
4-0 

4S5 
4.10 

M 


Bjt-I. 
Kne.HU. 
Bull. 
Bird. 


Bull. 

Bjrd. 
H  j  ra- 


ti; 

4.Vt 
4M 
4'« 
*C1 
464 
400 


4.  Benjamin  Conjn't  Virginal  Book.  This 
fine  folio  volume,  like  the  last-mentioned  collec- 
tion, in  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  and  in  pre- 
served at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  binding  is 
of  English  workmanship,  and  contemporary  with 
the  Mri.  It  consults  of  oalf  with  gold  tooling. 
The  letters  '  B.  C  are  stamped  both  on  the  front 
and  the  back,  and  part  of  the  tooling  has  been 
stamped  above  the  letters  '  M.  0.'— probably  the 
initials  of  an  earlier  owner.  The  book  has  been 
shut  by  brass  clasps,  but  theso  are  now  broken 
off.  At  the  beginning  is  an  index,  divided  into 
'  A  Table  of  these  Lessons  follow inge  made  and 
sott  forth  by  Ben  Cos,'  •  A  Table  of  these  Les- 
sons followinge  made  by  Mr.  Docter  Bull,'  '  A 
Table  of  these  Lessons  following  made  by  Mr. 
Or.  Gibbons/  'These  lessons  following  are  ma>le 
by  Tallls  and  Byrd.'  after  which  comes  a  list  of 
six  services  contained  in  the  same  volume,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  written  '  These  are  y*  six  services 
for  the  Kings  Royall  Chappetl.'  The  same  page 
also  contains  '  A  Catch  of  9  parts  in  one/  '  Let 


1  '«of  TflM  PeaJm*.' 

*  '  ttarelhant'a  Dream* ' 

•  a  rami. 

I'UehrEmi-cTmWaJ. 


»  Thfl  laat  ot  the  M  TSLalmo." 

4  B>T«r<Teble>. 
•  TboUaJUardlolt  UeWe). 
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ns  goe  pray  for  John  Cook's  soul,'  and  '  A  Table 
of  all  these  lessons  generally  contained  in  this 
Booke  are  in  Nomber :  96.  By  me  Bcniamin 
Cosyn  Right  owner  of  this  Booke.'  Hawkins 
(History,  vol.  iii.  p.  421)  *ays  that  Benjamin 
Cosyn  was  'a  famous  composer  of  le.-sons  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  probably  an  excellent  [<erformer 
on  that  instrument,'  that  he  flourished  about  the 
1600,  and  that '  there  are  many  of  his  lea- 
extant  that  seem  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
of  Bull.'  The  last  statement  looks  as  if 
Hawkins  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Virginal 
Book,  for  many  of  the  lessons  in  it  against  which 
Cosyn's  name  appears,  are  undoubtedly  the 
compositions  of  Bull  and  of  other  authors :  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  further  research  would  show 
that  Cosyn  had  very  little  to  do  with  any  of  the 
compositions  in  the  book.  His  name  is  found  in 
no  other  collection,  and  who  he  was  is  not  known. 
A  John  Cosyn  is  mentioned  by  Anthony  a  Wood 
(Bodleian  Library,  Wood,  19  D.  (4)  106)  as 
organist  of  Charterhouse. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume :  as  the  ohl  pagination  is  in  places 
irregular,  the  pages  have  been  numbered  freshly. 
The  titles  in  the  index  are  sometimes  different 
from  those 
variations 
last  column : — 


in  the  body  of  the  bouk :  when  the 
occur,  they  have  been  noted  in  t 


A  Prvlndfl  .  .  •  ■ 

AP»»ln  

The  Galllard  to  ltt  . 
Larrirn*  Parts  .  . 
Th*G*lll*rd  lo  ltt  . 

A  PaTln  

Th.  Galllard  to  ltt  . 
A  Ground*  .  .  .  . 
A  Ground*  .  .  .  . 
Sermon*  Butndo .  . 
A  Galllard  .   .  .  . 


Ben  J. 


In  r.La.1 
in  A,  Ra. 


;The  Lo.  Lom'je'i  PaTta 

In  A.  R*. 
lu  1.1m,  t't. 


raklnlon'i  Townd*. 

14  A  Oalllard  .... 

15  Dura  Aurora  .  .  . 
1«  Whle  aake  you  .  . 
17,  Th*  Queene*! 

I  mande. 
IS  Klllhlay  rloutea  mo   .  «• 

19  My  Self  65 

30  Mlwrrre  '  * 

21  What  jou  Will  .  .  .'  71 
H.AliallHutl  ,73 

23  The  Klnp  ITunl ...  75 

UiTtkomas  Lupuoi  Cial-  7* 
Hard. 

23|M7  Lo.  Burrowa  Gal-  80 
Hard. 

90  Ut.  re.  ml.  b.  tel.  la    '  f8 


In  Ff.Ht.  ut. 
|ln  V.  M.  ra. 


WhTI 


Orl.  Glbteoilntha  Index 


»yn-. 


■r. 


V  Calilard  » 


OrL 


•»y  Lo. 


Ul  l  '<J4JI» 


S  Mr.  Stroiula  a  OaSllard 
S  The  (iaJllaxiJ  to  Diet 
I   Bull*  a  raataatkk 


so 

31  IhaQuadran  Parln. 
jj/rhei.alllard  Witt  . 


1 


34  A  Parln  In  A.  r*  . 
38,  The  Oalllard  to  ltt 
K  l'avant  .... 
fflUaiUard  .... 


110 
1 1.1 
114 
lit* 


Doctor  Bull  'A 


•  Flnli.  l»oct 
Bullet  Kfan- 
Uat  call  Pa- 
vine  ' 

Doctor  Bull 


The 

Tin. 


r*- 


A  r»nn  In  t>,  aol.  re.' 
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i 


.Toy.  . 


59  Parana 

40  (.alllardo 
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Her  Majesty  the  Queen  lias  graciously  allowed 
the  writer  to  examine  and  describe  the  two 

i  Oovyn't  name  doe*  not  occur  In  the  Indei:  no.  W  eon«l«tv  of 
a  Te  Deum,  R*n«1lctu»,  KirV,  Creed.  M>gnlflcat,aa4  Nunc  DtmllUi, 


collections  of  Virginal  Mario  at  Buckingham 
Palace  ;  hia  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Marquess 
of  Abergavenny,  for  permission  to  examine  and 
describe  Lady  Novell's  Virginal  Book,  preserved 
at  Eridge  Castle;  to  Mr.  E.  Maunde Thompson, 
Dr.  Charles  Waldatein,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  Bertram  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Birkitt,  who  have  respectively  been  of  great 
assistance  in  different  points  which  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  this  article.  [W.B.S.] 

VIRTUOSO.  A  term  of  Italian  origin,  ap- 
plied, more  abroad  than  in  England,  to  a  player 
who  excels  in  the  technical  part  of  his  art.  Such 
players  being  naturally  open  to  a  temptation  to 
indulge  their  ability  unduly  at  the  expense  of 
the  meaning  of  the  composer,  the  word  has  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  depreciatory  meaning,  as  of 
display  for  its  own  sake.  Virtuoritdt— or  vir- 
tuosity, if  the  word  may  be  allowed— is  the 
condition  of  playing  like  a  virtuoso. 

Mendelssohn  never  did.  Mme.  Schumann  and 
Joachim  never  do,  play  in  the  style  alluded  to. 
It  would  be  invidiouB  to  mention  those  who 
do.  LG.] 

VITALI,  Tomaso,  an  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Bologna  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  appears  to  have  held 
appointments  as  leader  of  orchestras  at  Bologna 
and  Modena  successively,  and,  according  to 
FtHis,  published  5  sets  of  Sonatas  for  I  and  a 
Violins  with  Bass.  His  name  has  in  our  days 
again  been  made  known  to  the  general  public  by 
a  Chaconne  with  variations,  which  was  edited  by 
F.  David  ('  Hohe  JHchule ')  and  has  frequently 
been  played  in  public  by  Mme.  Neruda  and 
others.  This  work,  which  has  rightly  been  de- 
scribed as  a  worthy  precursor  of  l'ach's  famous 
Chaconne.  proves  Vitali  to  have  been  a  musician 
of  great  skill  and  remarkable  talent. 

VITTORIA,  Tommaso  Lcdovioo  da— or,  to 
give  the  name  in  its  Latin  form,  Victoria, 
Thomas  Ludovicub  dk — is,  next  to  Palestrina, 
the  greatest  musician  of  the  Roman  school  of 
the  1 6th  century.  Though  Vittoria  is  assigned 
to  the  Roman  school,  that  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  if  he  ever  became  a  mere  follower  or 
imitator  of  Palestrina,  as  be  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered. He  was  Spanish  by  birth,  and  always 
remained  Spanish  in  feeling  ;  but,  like  Escobedo, 
Morales,  Soto,  etc..  he  made  Rome  the  principal 
sphere  of  his  activity.  It  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  that  it  is  not  usual  to  reckon  a  distinct 
Spanish  school  of  music,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  general  affinity  of  style  of  these  Spanish 
composers  to  their  Human  contemporaries.  We 
should  not  however  forget  that  the  Roman  school 
itself  was  partly  formed  and  largely  influenced 
by  these  Spanish  musicians.  Palestrina,  in  whom 
the  Roman  school  is  practically  summed  up,  must 
have  learnt  as  much  from  his  Spanish  predeces- 
sors who  held  office  in  the  Papal  chapel,  Escobedo 
and  Morales,  as  from  his  immediate  master 
Goudimel.  If  from  Goudimel  and  older  Nether- 
landers  Palestrina  learned  his  science,  his  fami- 
liarity with  all  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 
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and  if  from  Arcadelt  he  caught  the  gift 
of  sweet  and  natural  expressiveness,  from  the 
Spanish  masters  he  acquired  something  of  that 
depth  of  feeling  which  is  their  special  charac- 
teristic. Proske,  speaking  of  the  Spaniard  Mo- 
•  rales,  says  *  the  reform  of  the  pure  church  style, 
which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Palestrina, 
is  happily  anticipated  in  many  parts  of  the 
works  of  Morales,  for  his  style  is  noble  and 
dignified,  and  often  penetrated  with  such  depth 
of  feeling  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other 
master'  (Musica  Divina,  III.  xiv.).  Ambros  too 
acknowledges  that  already  in  Morales  '  there  is 
developed  out  of  the  vigorous  Btem  of  Netherland 
art,  that  pure  bloom  of  the  higher  ideal  style, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Roman'  (Bd.  lii. 
588).  If  it  were  not  that  Palestrina  has  so 
much  overshadowed  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct, 
especially  when  we  take  Vittoria  into  account, 
to  speak  of  the  Hispano-Roman  school.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing  to  Spanish 
influence  that  particular  cast  of  the  religious 
spirit  which  breathes  out  of  Palestrina's  music, 
and  in  considering  generally  that  to  the  happy 
commixture  of  Spanish  seriousness  and  gravity 
with  Italian  grace,  softness  and  sweetness,  is 
due  that  peculiar  impression  of  heavenliness  and 
angelic  purity  which  has  so  often  been  noted 
as  ^characteristic  of  the  Palcstrina  style  in  its 
perfection.  In  connexion  with  this,  we  may  also 
note  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Spanish  bishops,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  who  by  their  resistance  to 
the  exclusion  of  polyphonic  music  from  the  ser- 
vices, obtained  the  appointment  of  that  celebrated 
commission  which  gave  occasion  to  the  composi- 
tion of  Palestrina's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli. 

It  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  the  close  connexion  of  the  Spanish  music  of 
the  1 6th  century  with  Spanish  religion  that 
Avila,  the  birthplace  of  Saint  Teresa,  the  most 
striking  embodiment  of  the  Spanish  religious 
spirit,  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Vittoria,  the 
noblest  representative  of  Spanish  music.  The 
mystic-ascetical  spirit  peculiar  to  Spain  is  com- 
mon to  both.  It  is  the  expression  of  this  spirit 
in  Vittoria's  music  that  vindicates  his  claim  to 
an  independent  position  of  his  own  beside  Pales- 
trina,  and  redeems  him  from  being  considered 
a  servile  follower  or  imitator.  In  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Vittoria's  Missa  pro  Defunctis 
a  6 1  Haberl  costs  doubt  on  the  usually  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Vittoria  was  born  at  Avila. 
Though  Abulensis  (i.e.  of  Avila)  is  found  after 
Vittoria's  name  on  the  title-pages  of  all  his 
published  works,  Haberl  conjectures  this  to  in- 
dicate that  Vittoria  was  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Avila— Presbyter  Abulensis— and  that  his 
real  birthplace  is  Vittoria,  whence  he  took  his 
name,  as  Paleittrina  took  his  from  Pneneato. 
But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  for  Palestrina's 
name  in  all  Latin  titles  and  dedications  always 
appears  as  Pramestinus,  whereas  Vittoria's  name 
never  appears  as  Victoriensis,  but  always  T.  L.  de 
Victoria  Abulensis.   The  cases  are  only  parallel 

1  r.  X.  Haberl.  Domkapellmel.ter  ofRalubon. 
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if  we  interpret  Abulensis  as  we  interpret  Prs»- 
nestinus,  as  signifying  the  place  of  birth ;  every- 
thing rather  points  to  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  Rome.  It  is  better  therefore 
to  adhere  to  the  received  opinion  that  he  was 
born  at  Avila.' 

The  precise  date  of  Vittoria's  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  the  known  facts  of  his  life 
lead  ub  to  place  it  about  1 540.  The  first  authentic 
information  we  have  regarding  him  is  his  ap- 
pointment in  1573  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the 
Collegium  Germanicum,  on  its  reorganisation  un- 
der Gregory  XIII.  It  is  evident  however  that 
he  must  have  been  in  Rome  for  Bome  years  pre- 
viously. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  whole 
musical  training,  as  a  composer  at  least,  was  re- 
ceived there.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  had 
to  work  himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  Nether- 
land scholasticism,  the  stiffness  of  the  earlier 
style,  and  what  Baini  calls  the  '  fiamrningo 
squalore,"  as  Morales  and  even  Palestrina  had 
to  do.  He  appears  at  once  to  have  entered 
into  the  heritage  of  the  new  style,  indicated  by 
Morales,  but  first  completely  won  by  Palestrina 
in  his  Improperia  and  Morcellus  mass.  A  preg- 
nant remark  by  Ambros  (iv.  71),  implying  that 
Palestrina  owed  his  very  superiority  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  had  to  struggle  out  of  the  Nether- 
land fetters,  suggests  that  it  would  perhaps  have 
benefited  Vittoria  also  to  have  passed  through 
this  experience.  It  gave  Palcstrina  so  thorough 
a  command  over  all  the  resources  of  counter- 
point, canon  and  imitation,  as  enabled  him  to 
move  with  the  most  sovereign  ease  and  bold- 
ness, and  to  give  full  rein  to  his  imagination, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  elaborato  complexity 
of  parts.  Palcstrina,  starting  from  science, 
learned  to  make  all  science  subservient  to  the 
expression  of  the  religious  feeling ;  Vittoria,  start- 
ing from  the  religious  feeling,  and  from  the 
vantage-ground  won  by  Palestrina,  only  used 
that  amount  of  science  which  was  necessary  to 
give  expression  to  his  own  religious  earnestness. 
In  comparison  with  Palestrina  there  is  thuB  a 
certain  limitation  in  his  talent ;  he  has  not  the 
same  immense  variety,  boldness,  and  originality  as 
Palestrina,  though  there  is  often  a  greater  depth 
of  individual  expression.  We  do  not  know  who 
was  Vittoria's  immediate  master  in  composition  ; 
he  was  no  pupil  of  Palestrina  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  Palestrina  was  his  only  real  master, 
and  we  know  that  he  was  bound  to  him  in  ties 
of  close  friendship  and  the  greatest  admiration. 
By  this  he  must  have  largely  profited.  The 
artistic  relation  of  the  two  might  in  some 
respects  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  Schubert 
and  Beethoven.  Vittoria  is  a  sort  of  feminine 
counterpart  of  Palestrina,  just  as  Schubert  is  of 
Beethoven.  But  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good 
in  other  respects.  There  is  nothing  in  Vittoria's 
case  to  correspond  with  the  immense  productivity 
of  Schubert,  unless  MS.  works  of  his  should 

*  There  li  however  the  caie  of  one  prominent  mulelan  which 
would  lend  mmt  iupport  to  llaberl'i  conjecture  If  there  nore  an? 
other  evidence  in  iupport  of  It.  It  ha»  beeu  recently  ascertained 
thai  the  real  name  of  Ludovlco  Vladana  wa»  Ludoelco  liro»<l.  and 
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still  be  lying  hid.  Vittoria's  first  publication 
was  (according  to  Haberl)  in  the  year  157a,  and 
consisted  of  a  book  of  motets  for  4  to  8  voices 
(Venice,  Ant.  Gardane).  This  is  not  often  re- 
ferred to,  because  its  contents  were  afterwards 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1583.  Fetis  does  not 
mention  it,  but  mentions  instead  a  publication  of 
1576  to  which  I  can  find  no  other  reference.  The 
title  as  given  by  him  is  'Liber  primus,  qui 
Missas,  Psalmos,  Magnificat,  ad  Virginem  Dei 
Salutationes,  aliaque  complectitur  4,  5.  6,  8  voc. 
Venetiis,  apud  Anyelum  Gardanum  1576.'  One 
would  ba  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  con- 
fusion here,  as  two  other  books  of  Masses  which 
appeared  later,  are  entitled  Liber  Primus  and 
Liber  Secundus.  It  is  possible  that  this  publica- 
tion may  contain  works  afterwards  republished 
in  separate  collections.  Albert  von  Thimus.  in 
making  a  score  of  Vittoria's  8-part  motet  *  Ave 
Regina,'  for  Sehlesinger's  '  Musica  Sacra,'  states 
that  he  could  not  find  a  copy  of  this  publication 
in  any  German  or  French  library. 

To  keep  to  chronological  order,  we  should 
mention  that  in  1575  Vittoria  was  appointed 
choir-master  of  St.  Apollinaria.  According  to 
Haberl  however  this  was  no  new  appointment 
(as  represented  in  Proske  and  Ambros) ;  the 
church  being  given  for  the  use  of  the  Col- 
legium Gennanicum.  This  post  Vittoria  ap- 
pears to  have  held  till  1589.  during  which 
time  he  published  the  following  works:  (1)  A 
set  of  Magnificats  with  Autiphons  B.  V.  M., 
Rome  1 58 1  ;  original  title,  *  Cantica  B.  V. 
vulgo  Magnificat  4  voc.  cum  4  Antiphones 
B.  V.  per  annum  5  and  8  voc.'  (2)  A  book  of 
hymns  for  4  voices  to  which  is  appended  four 
Psalms  for  8  voices,  Rome  1581  ;  original  title, 
'Hymni  totius  anni  secundum  S.  Rom.  Eccl. 
consuetudinem  qui  quatuor  concinuntur  vocibus, 
una  cum  quatuor  1  salmis  pro  praecipuis  festi- 
vitatibus,  qui  octo  vocibus  modulantur.'  This 
was  dedicate<l  to  Gregory  XIII,  and  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  comprehensive 
work  of  the  kind,  preceding  by  several  years 
Palestrina's  book  of  Hymns,  which  was  published 
in  1589.  Proske  gives  five  of  these  Hymns  in 
the  third  volume  of  Musica  Divina.  If  anything 
distinguishes  Vittoria's  Hymns  from  Palestrina's, 
it  is  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  expression  with  less 
elaboration.  Perhaps  Palestrina  was  stimulated 
to  the  composition  of  his  Hymns  by  the  example 
of  Vittoria ;  the  task  must  have  been  congenial 
to  Vittoria,  requiring  strict  subordination  to  the 
Jiturgical  melody,  with  sufficient  opportunity  for 
free  subjective  expression.  (3)  A  book  of  Motets 
for  4,  5,  6,  8  and  12  voices,  Rome  1583.  The 
original  title  would  seem  to  show  that  this  book 
contains  all  that  was  in  the  early  publication  of 
1572  with  much  else,  ('quae  quidem  nunc  vero 
melius  excussa,  et  alia  quamplurima  adjuncta 
noviter  sunt  imprcssa ').  This  book  was  reprinted 
several  times.  (4)  Another  book  of  Motets  for 
all  the  feasts  of  the  year  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1588.  Editions  of  both  appeared  later  as 
'Caniionea  Sacra'  at  Dillinger  and  Frankfort. 
The  second  volume  of  Proske Musica  Divina 


contains  fourteen  of  these  Motets,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  which  had  remained  in  MS.  Ambros 
remarks  on  the  striking  similarity  ('doppelgan- 
gerische  Aehnlichkeit ')  of  many  of  Vittoria's 
Motets  to  those  of  Palestrina  on  the  same  texts, 
and  yet  with  an  essential  difference.  He  notes 
in  them,  as  Proske  does,  a  certain  passionate- 
ness  of  feeling,  kept  in  check  by  devotion  and 
humility.  This  passion  is  not  always  marked, 
as  in  the  instance  referred  to  by  Ambros,  by 
the  almost  immediate  entrance  of  a  counter- 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  but  its 
influence  may  be  traced  generally  in  the  leas 
strict  adherence  to  exact  imitation  of  puts,  and 
a  looser  texture  generally  of  part-writing.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  none  of  those  semi- 
dramatic  traits  and  outward  illustrations  of 
words  or  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Palestrina.  Vittoria  is  too  much  concerned 
with  the  expression  of  inward  feeling,  to  care 
about  the  outward  illustration  of  words  or  ideas. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  Vittoria  there 
is  a  more  complete  subordination  to  purely 
liturgical  considerations,  while  Palestrina  has 
in  view  more  general  religious  and  artistic  con- 
siderations, and  hence  in  Vittoria  there  is  no- 
thing corresponding  to  Palestrina's  Motets  from 
the  Song  of  Songs,  or  to  that  more  animated 
style  ('genus  alacrior')  which  Palestrina  pro- 
fessed to  employ  in  these  and  other  works. 

To  return  to  the  enumeration  of  Vittoria's 
works:  we  have,  (5)  A  First  Book  of  Masses, 
published  at  Rome,  1583,  dedicated  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  containing  nine  masses— 
five  a  4,  two  a  5,  and  two  a  6.  Of  these, 
two  four-part  masses  have  been  published  by 
Proske,  viz.  *  0  quatu  gloriosum  *  and  '  Simile 
est  regnum  *;  and  one  by  Eslava,  1  Ave  Maris 
stella.'  (6)  'Officium  Hebdomadte  Sanctse,' 
Rome  1585,  containing  settings  of  the  Impro- 
peria,  the  Lamentations,  and  the  '  Turbte '  of  the 
Passion.  From  this  book  are  token  the  eighteen 
Selectissimffi  Modulations  published  in  vol.  4  of 
the  'Musica  Divina.'  The  works  above  mentioned 
were  published  during  Vittoria's  stay  in  Rome. 
Until  recently  it  was  not  known  for  certain  that 
he  had  ever  left  Rome  or  given  up  his  appoint- 
ment there.  F£tis  indeed  conjectured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  last  work  being  published  in  Ma- 
drid, that  he  had  actually  returned  there.1  But  it 
has  since  been  ascertained  from  the  Archives  of 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Madrid  that  in  1589  Vittoria 
was  appointed  Vice-Master  of  the  Chapel  (just 
established  by  Philip  II.).  under  the  Fleming 
Philip  Rogier.  Perhaps  before  leaving  Italy, 
Vittoria  had  prepared  for  publication  his  second 
book  of  Masses,  which  appeared  in  1592.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Albert,  son  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  and  in  the  dedication  the  com- 
poser expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  post  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Imperial  Court.  This  book  con- 
tains two  masses  a  4  with  a  4-part  'Asperges' 
and  '  Vidi  Aquam,'  two  Masses  a  5,  one  a  6,  one 
a  8,  and  one  Requiem  Mass  a  4.    Of  these,  the 

■  AmbnM  atucbad  no  vHue  to  thli  coujeclurs  (Mt  oot*  tt  fool  U 
p.  TX  Hud  IV). 
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4-part  'Quarti  toni,'  the  5  part '  Trahe  me  post 
te/  the  6-part  '  Vide  Speciosam '  are  given  by 
Proske.  as  also  the  two  Antiphon*.  Tho*o  Masse* 
are  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  far  less  elaborate  in 
technique  than  the  more  celebrated  of  Pales- 
trina'a.  A  good  example  for  the  comparison  of 
techniquo  is  afforded  by  the  6-part  '  Vidi  Spe- 
ciosam' of  Vittoria  and  the  '  Tu  ea  Petrua'  of 
Palestrina,  the  opening  subjects  of  both,  found 
also  in  the  other  movements,  being  so  similar. 
Of  Vittoria'a  Masses  generally  we  may  simply 
repeat  the  judgment  of  Proske — work  and 
prayer,  genius  and  humility  are  blended  in  them 
to  perfect  harmony. 

The  date  of  Vittoria's  death  ia  uncertain.  He 
held  his  post  in  the  Royal  Chapel  until  1602, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Bernard  Clavijo,  a 
celebrated  organist.  lie  can  scarcely  have  died 
ua  that  year,  since  he  wrote  funeral  music  for 
the  Empress  Maria,  who  died  in  1605.  The 
title  of  this  his  last  important  work  is  :— 
'Officiura  Defunctoruiu  sex  vocibus,  in  obitu 
et  obsequiis  Sacra  Iniperatricis,'  Madrid  1605. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Empress,  and  consiHta  of  a 
6-part  'Missa  pro  defunctia,'  a  6-part  'Versa 
est  in  luctum,'  a  6-part  Responsorium,  '  Libera,' 
and  a  4- part  Lectio  '  Tablet  anima.'  This  work 
is  uuiversally  described  as  the  crown  of  all 
the  works  of  the  master,  '  the  greatest  triumph 
of  his  genius.'  [See  further,  Requiem,  vol.  iii. 
p.  109  6.]  Though  all  the  movements  are  based 
on  the  liturgical  Canto  Fenno,  the  music  has  a 
surprisingly  modern  character,  its  effect  depend- 
ing more  on  the  succession  of  powerful  and  ex- 
pressive harmonies  than  on  the  mere  melodious 
movement  of  the  parts.  Technically  considered,  it 
is  a  marvellous  blending  of  old  independent  move- 
ment of  parts,  with  modern  dissonances  and  pro- 
gressions. Spiritually  considered,  it  is  a  wonderful 
expression  of  poignant  personal  sorrow,  chastened 
by  religious  contemplation  and  devotion.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  devout  mourning,  holy  fear,  reli- 
gious awe  before  the  Divine  Judge,  which  here 
comes  to  expression.  There  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
pict realistically  the  outward  terrors  of  the  last 
day,  as  in  some  modern  Requiems.1  In  Vittoria's 
work  it  is  aiinply  the  individual  soul  realising 
its  dependence  on  the  Divine  mercy.  We  may 
suppose  hiin  to  have  composed  it  in  something 
of  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  his  cloister,  assisted  at  his  own  obsequies. 
From  this  profound  religious  realism  may  have 
come  the  unusual  animation  of  style  specially 
noticeable  in  the  Offertorium,  the  Cum  Sanctis, 
and  the  Trio  of  the  Libera,  'Tremens  factns 
sum* — the  animation  of  the  deepest  religious 
earnestness ;  and  it  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the 
difference  between  Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  that 
in  the  one  case  it  was  the  composition  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  in  the  other  of  the  Requiem, 

1  Wo  are  not  dltparafins  mora  realistic  ImtaiQ  of  modem 
art.  for  the  take  oi  Halting  the  parcr  IdealWm  of  ancient  an  ;  for 
«*cn  rwelitm  ma;  to  rablttned  Into  tlx  hl«h«»l  idealism,  a*  In  tlx 
cam  of  BecllxiTen'i  Ml*«a  KiknnU.  Cm  the  oihrr  hand  In  all  pro- 
trca*  of  art.  th<?r»  l«  a  low  a*  »ell  ai  a  fain— a  fact  which  U  too 
often  forgotten  bj  ibo  leader*  of  ao-called  prv«rw»iro  art. 


which  called  forth  a  similar  change  of  style  in 

the  two  composers.  Ambros  says  this  sublimo 
funeral  music  vindicates  for  Vittoria  the  nearest 
place  to  Palestrina,  but  the  effect  of  this  judg- 
ment is  somewhat  neutralised  by  his  afterwards 
bracketing  him  with  Anerio  and  Soriano,  as  all 
much  on  the  same  level  below  Palestrina.  It 
is  a  mistake  perhaps  to  arrange  compose™  simply 
up  and  down,  in  a  straight  line  as  it  were,  of 
merit.  Some  composers,  who  come  short  of  the 
universality  of  spirit  of  the  very  greatest  com- 
posera,  may  yet  have  some  conspicuous  points 
of  superiority  of  their  own,  may  contribute  some 
new  elements  to  the  spiritual  side  of  art,  if  not  to 
the  technical,  which  warrant  their  being  classed 
with  the  greatest.  If  Palestrina  ia  superior  to 
Vittoria,  as  Beethoven  is  to  Schubert,  yet  as 
Schubert  has  many  points  of  excellence  which 
form  a  fitting  complement  to  those  of  Beethoven, 
so  Vittoria  has  certain  points  of  excellence 
mote  characteristic  and  more  valuable  than 
those  of  Anerio  and  Soriano,  which  mark  him 
out  as  the  fitting  complement  to  Palestrina. 
If  Vittoria  has  not  the  science,  the  variety,  th« 
boldness,  the  perfect  originality  of  Palestrina, 
yet  in  him  depth  of  feeling  comes  to  more  direct 
and  immediate  expression.  In  Palestrina  there 
may  be  said  to  be  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  art 
and  religious  feeling — an  equilibrium  outwardly 
manifested  in  the  natural  flow  of  his  melody,  the 
pure  diatonic  character  of  his  harmony,  and  the 
consummate  art  of  his  part-writing— all  con- 
veying the  impression  of  passionless  purity.  In 
Vittoria  this  equilibrium  is  slightly  disturbed  in 
favour  of  religious  feeling ;  as  if  in  the  Spaniard, 
feeling  must  manifest  itself,  even  when  it  sacri- 
fices itself  to  art  and  to  religion.  The  result  is 
an  impression  of  tender  earnestness,  so  that  if, 
as  Ambros  says,  the  strains  of  Palestrina  are 
messengers  from  a  higher  and  eternal  world,  the 
like  strains  of  Vittoria  are  rather  the  responsive 
utterances  of  saintly  souls  on  earth.  [J.R.M.] 

VIVACE  (VIVO,  VIVACISSIMO),  'Lively, 
in  the  liveliest  maimer  possible.1  A  direction 
used  either  alone,  and  indicating  a  rate  of  speed 
between  Allegro  and  Prttto,  or  as  qualifying 
some  other  direction,  as  Allegro  or  Allegretto. 
Allegro  vivace  will  be  taken  quicker  than  Allegro 
by  itself,  but  not  so  quick  as  Allegro  astai.  [See 
Allegro.]  It  occurs  constantly  in  Beethoven's 
works  in  every  class,  and  the  same  composer 
uses  the  less  common  'Allegretto  vivace'  in  the 
scherxo  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  31,  no.  3.  The 
word  applies  not  only  to  speed,  but  fc>  the  manner 
of  interpreting  the  music.  The  metronome  marks 
over  two  movements,  one  labelled  '  Allegro  agi- 
tato,' and  the  other,  '  Allegro  vivace.'  might  be 
exactly  of  the  same  value  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  would  be  entirely  one  of  style. 
The  Vivace  in  the  bitter  case  would  imply  an 
absence  of  passion  or  excitement,  an  even  rate 
of  speed,  and  a  bright  and  cheerful  character. 
The  direction  used  by  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  is  time-honoured  ;  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Bach  and  the  composers  of  his  time. 

In  the  'Confiteor'  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor 
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he  uses  the  expression  •  Vivace  e  (bic)  AUtgro* 
at  the  wonderful  point  beginning  with  the 
words  'Et  expecto  reaurrectionem  mortuorum.' 
In  this  passage  t litre  is  a  slight  discrepancy 
in  the  MS.  >i .  thorities,  which  leads  to  con- 
siderable d.iierence*  of  rendering.  After  the 
first  delivery  of  these  words,  Adagio,  the  quick 
movement  starts  with  throe  repeated  notes  in 
the  first  soprano  part,  beginning  at  the  half-bar. 
In  one  of  the  two  chief  MSS.  the  direction 
Vivace  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  bar  in 
the  middle  of  which  this  phrase  begins,  and  in 
the  other  it  appears  over  the  beginning  of  the 
next  bar.  This  latter  reading  has  been  accepted 
by  the  editors  of  the  Peters  edition,  but  the 
Bach-Gesellsrhaft  editors  are  doubtleas  right  in 
placing  the  direction  over  the  half-bar,  so  that 
the  alteration  of  time  takes  place  simultaneously 
with  the  soprano  lead.  This  reading  has  been 
followed  in  the  performances  of  the  Bach  Choir. 

Schumann  used  the  terms  Vivo  and  Vivace 
interchangeably,  as  is  shown  in  bis  6th  and 
Sth  Novelettes,  at  the  head  of  which  the  two 
words  stand,  both  being  translated  by  «Sehr 
lebhaft.'  Other  instances  of  his  use  of  the  two 
words  are  found  in  the  *  Etudes  symphoniques,' 
where  also  there  occurs  an  example  of  Schu- 
mann's peculiar  use  of  the  direction,  vis.  as 
applied  not  to  an  entire  movement,  indicating 
its  speed,  but  to  a  |>assage  in  a  movement,  re- 
ferring to  the  manner  of  its  execution.  In  the 
fourth  variation  the  baas  alone  of  the  third  bar 
is  labelled  'xempre  vivacissimo,'  and  no  doubt 
the  composers  intention  was  that  the  part  for  the 
left  hand  should  be  much  emphasised  and  its 
animate  I  character  brought  out.  The  same 
direction,  applied  in  much  the  same  way,  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  Sonata  in  Ff  minor,  and 
in  the  Scherzo  of  that  work  a  staccato  passage 
for  the  left  hand  is  marked  '  Basai  vivi.'  In  the 
Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  the  samo  com- 
poser inscribes  the  second  movement  '  Vivo.' 

Beethoven  uses  the  word  '  Vivacissimamente' 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb,  'Les  Adieux, 
L'Absence,  et  le  Retour,'  op.  81  a.  [J.A.F.M.] 

VIVALDI,  Antonio,  surname;!  »il  prete 
rosso,'  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Batlista  Vivaldi, 
a  violinist  in  the  ducal  cappella  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  and  born  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century.  Like  Steffani  and  Lotti  he 
first  sought  his  fortune  in  Germany.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,1 
doubtless  in  the  capacity  of  violinist.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  1713  Vivaldi  was 
appointed  maestro  de'  concerti  at  the  Of  pi  tale 
della  Pieta,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1743.  The  institution,  which  was  a  foundling- 
hospital  for  girls,  possessed  a  choir  and  a  good 
orchestra  composed  entirely  of  females.  Vivaldi'B 
own  instrument  was  the  violin,  fur  which  he 
wrote  very  lately ;  he  is  stated  also  to  have 
contributed  something  to  the  development  of  its 

1  The  prince's  nsme  Is  generallr  rlns  u  Phlllpo ;  but  Phlllpp  wu 
of  Het*c-Philipp*th*l.  1'rasumablj  Krnrt  Ludwlg  U  meant.  Fat  la 
gird  the  Impossible  combination  of  'l  iUettnr  Philippe  da  licive- 
I':  to1.tiU.3M*. 


technical  manipulation.  [Seep.  291a.]  The  pub- 
lications on  which  his  fame  rests  are  all  works  in 
which  the  violin  takes  the  principal  part.  Fetis" 
enumerates  the  following  : — 

Op.  1.  1)  Irlcrt  for  S  violins  andf     eertl  for  am  fnatrnmenU. 

Op.  t.  'I*  quaitro  stacgV>»l.  or- 

a  dell'  Invention*.  In  13  con- 
cert! a  quattro  a  < 


violoncello.  l*arii.  1737. 
Op-Z  12 


r.p  '.1 


'  Li  cira, 


for  the  «ame. 
Op.  la  «  concerti  far  flate.  violin, 

viola  violoncello,  and  organ. 
Op.  II.  12.  Each  consisting  of  6 
for  the  nine  Inetru- 
t..  with  the  addiUcn  of 


Op.  fi.  So  nat  as  for  the  mm. 

Op.  3.  '  Estro  armoulco,  ossl*  12 

concert!  a  a  violin!.  2  vlole, 

violoncello,  e  b 

per  I'  orgi.no.' 
Op.  4.   '  H  concerti 

3  vlollnl  riplenl. 

perl  organo.' 
Op.6.7. 

Besides  these  'works,  a 8  operas  by  Vivaldi 
are  named,  and  a  few  cantate  and  even  motets 
will  be  found  scattered  in  various  manuscript 
collections. 

Ab  a  writer  for  the  violin  Vivaldi  held  apart 
from  the  classical  Roman  school  lately  founded 
by  Corelli.  He  sought  and  won  the  popularity 
of  a  virtuoso ;  and  a  good  part  of  his  writings  ia 
vitiated  by  an  excessive  striving  after  display, 
and  effects  which  are  striking  simply  in  so  far 
as  they  are  novel.  His  ' stravaganze '  for  the 
violin  solo,  which  were  much  played  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  are,  according  to  Dr. 
*  Burney,  nothing  better  than  show-pieces.  The 
'  Ciunento '  (op.  8)  illustrates  another  fault  of  the 
composer:  'The  first  four  concertos,'  says  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  *  'are  a  pretended  paraphrase  in 
musical  notes  of  so  many  sonnets  on  the  four 
seasons,  wherein  the  author  endeavours,  by  the 
force  of  harmony  and  particular  modifications  of 
air  and  measure,  to  excite  ideas  correspondent 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  several  poems.'  Vi- 
valdi in  fact  mistook  the  facility  of  an  expert 
performer  (and  as  such  he  had  few  rivals  among 
contemporaries)  for  the  creative  faculty,  which 
he  possessed  but  in  a  limited  degree.  His  real 
distinction  lies  in  his  mastery  of  form,  and  in 
his  application  of  this  mastery  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concerto.  It  is  thus  that  we  find 
his  violin  concertos  constantly  studied  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance  by  Benda  and  "Quantx;  and 
the  best  proof  of  their  sterling  merits  is  given 
by  the  attraction  which  they  exercised  upon 
|  Sebastian  Bach,  who  arranged  sixteen  of  them 
for  the  clavier  and  fouf  for  the  T  organ,  and 
developed  one  into  a  colossal  concerto  for  four 
claviers  and  a  quartet  of  strings.  * 

Bach  however  used  his  originals,  it  should 
seem,  principally  aa  a  basis  of  study;  as  subjects 
to  which  to  apply  his  ingenuity  and  resource, 
rather  than  as  niodela  for  his  own  art  to  follow. 

I  Tttla,  vol  vttl  p.  SB)  a. 

i  A  concerto  and  a  ilufoola  In  S-o  parti  for  viola  d'amora  and  lota 
alaoeilit*  In  mantnertpt.  A  transcript  li  In  the  Brlt.sli  Museum. 
Add.  MS.  31. SOS.  f.  10. 
4  lllitorr  ill.  .V.l :  ITS*.  •  IlUiorv.  ate.,  II.  837 ;  ed.  1*75. 

«  Rome;.  >*r**eot  Bute  of  Mule  In  Germany,  IL  134.  1«;  2nd  ad. 


17T5. 

:  One  of  these.  No.  4.  b  so  arrangement  of  the  same  work  ai  the 
ctaTler  concerto  Mo.  IS. 

•  This  has  commonly  been  mistaken  for  an  original  work  of  Bach's  i 
tea  rorkel. '  1.11a  of  Bach  '  p.  W.  English  tranalal  ion.  1830.  Palls  says 
that  he  postered  the  manuscripts  of  two  other  arraneements  by 
Bach  namely,  of  two  concert!  In  the  '  Estro  ■rmoniro.'  for  clavier. 
I  vtu'.lnv  alto,  mad  baas.  Three  do  not  appear  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
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His  arrangement*  belong  to  his 
apparatus;  although,  by  the  process  to  which 
he  subjected  them,  he  transformed  works  of  a 
comparatively  limited  interest  into  pieces  which 
may  almost  deserve  a  place  among  his  own  pro- 
ductions. The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
infusing  a  new  vitality  into  his  arrangements 
vary  according  to  the  instruments  for  which  he 
adapted  them.  In  the  clavier  concertos  he  re- 
stricted himself  for  the  most  part  to  internal 
change.  lie  strengthened  and  enlarged  the 
structure  of  the  bass,  and  modified  the  upper 
accompaniments  with  much  freedom  and  often 
with  the  licence  of  an  original  composer.  The 
melody  in  slow  movements  he  ornamented  by 
trills,  mordents,  etc. ;  and  above  nil  he  gave 
solidity  and  sometimes  an  entirely  new  character 
to  a  movement  by  writing  a  complete  melodious 
middle  part  of  his  own.  Of  this  last  method  no 
more  perfect  example  can  be  found  thnn  that 
presented  by  the  treatment  of  the  largo  in  the 
second  concerto,  in  G  major.  The  organ  con- 
certos display  a  different  sort  of  versatility. 
Here  Bach  has  not  limited  himself  to  merely 
internal  development :  he  expands  and  lengthens 
his  originals,  maturing  forms  which  Vivaldi  had 
only  suggested,  and  giving  a  '  roundness  and 
symmetry ' 1  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  in  the  con- 
certo for  four  claviers,  which  was  written  perhaps 
mainly  ns  an  exercise  in  the  composition  of 
obblifjato  parts  on  a  large  scale,  Bach  has  not 
only  added  episodes,  as  in  the  organ  concertos, 
but  also  considerably  augmented  the  contra- 
puntal work  of  the  original.*  [R.L.P.] 

VIVE  HENRI  QUATRE.    [See  Henri 

QUATBE,  vol.  i.  p.  728.] 

VIVIER,  Euc.fejrE  L6on,  remarkable  horn- 
player,  born  at  Ajaccio.  jSji.  His  father  was 
a  tax-collector,  and  intended  him  for  a  similar 
career,  but  his  passion  for  music  made  him  throw 
aside  all  restraints  and  go  to  Paris.  He  knew 
enough  of  the  horn  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italiens,  and  then  of  the  Opera, 
and  after  some  instruction  from  Gallay  ap- 
peared at  concerts  as  a  solo-player.  His  extra- 
ordinary humour  and  imagination  soon  showed 
themselves,  and  endeared  him  to  society,  in  the 
best  circles  of  which  he  mixed  largely.  He  was 
also  master  of  a  curious  discovery  or  trick  upon  the 
horn,  the  secret  of  which  he  has  never  divulged, 
by  which  he  can  produce  three,  and  even  four, 
notes  at  once,  so  as  to  play  pieces  for  three  horns, 
with  full,  sonorous  triads,  and  chords  of  the  6 
and  6-4  from  the  one  instrument.  Vivier  soon 
made  his  entrance  at  Court,  and  his  horn  in  E, 
with  which  he  used  to  play  hefore  Louis  Phi- 
lippe at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  is  still  preserved  at 
the  Conservatoire.  From  this  time  forward  his 
fame  steadily  increased  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  other  artistic  toumitt  he  came  several 
times  to  England  after  1844,  and  was  a  great 

1  SpitU.  'J.  a  BmV  L  415.  KnflUh  tnnilalioa. 
*  Sm  Profenor  Split*  *  tremtmrtit  of  the  whol*  i object.  !.«..  toI.L 
41MU;  vol.  HI.  149.  which  li  to  tome  extant  more  complete  than 


favourite  in  London  for  his  drollery  as  much  as 
his  music.  As  a  practical  joker  he  had  no  equal, 
and  good  stories  might  be  told  of  him  enough  to 
fill  a  volume.  His  powers  of  mimicry,  especially 
mimicry  of  sound,  were  extraordinary.  He 
would  make  an  English  or  German  speech  with- 
out saying  a  word  of  either  English  or  German, 
yet  so  correct  as  to  accent  that  his  hearers  were 
puzzled  to  know  why  they  could  not  follow  his 
argument.  His  published  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  lead  one  to  believe  that  if  he  had 
cultivated  composition  he  might  have  reached  a 
high  rank.  His  pieces  for  the  horn  are  still  un- 
printed,  and  he  t-eems  to  have  given  up  the 
career  of  a  virtuoso.  It  is  now  more  than  15 
years  since  we  heard  him  play ;  he  then  bad  still 
a  fine  tone,  made  his  instrument  sing  charmingly, 
and  fascinated  his  audience,  though  keeping  to  a 
very  restricted  scale  and  avoiding  difficulties. 
As  one  of  the  favourites  of  Napoleon  III,  Vivier  "s 
position  since  1870-71  has  been  rather  isolated, 
but  he  retained  many  friends,  iucluding  the  hue 
Victor  Masse"  and  M.  Philippe  Gille.  The  latter 
wrote  the  preface  for  Vivier's  pamphlet,  '  Un 
peu  de  ce  qui  se  dit  tous  les  jours'  (Motteroz), 
printed  in  green  and  black,  and  now  extremely 
Kcarce.  It  was  a  collection  of  the  ready-made 
phrases  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid,  and 
which  are  the  bane  of  ordinary  conversation. 
Man  being,  according  to  Diderot,  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions, Vivier,  who  thoroughly  appreciates 
family  life,  and  is  an  excellent  son,  lives  alone 
with  no  companion  but  a  pigeon  I  His  friends, 
however,  have  still  attractions  for  him,  and  this 
cause  has  induced  him  during  the  hut  few  years 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Nice.  [O.C.] 

VIVO.    [See  Vivace.] 

VOCAL  ASSOCIATION.  Established  in 
1856  at  a  meeting  at  Store  Street  Music  Hall, 
attended  by  about  300  amateurs,  with  the  view 
of  founding  in  England  an  association  answering 
to  the  German  '(jesang-verein.*  Many  of  the 
original  members  had  sung  at  the  concerts  given 
shortly  before  by  Mine.  Goldschmidt  at  Exeter 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Julius  (then  Mr.) 
Benedict,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  con- 
ductor of  the  new  association,  Mr.  William 
Lockyer  being  elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Rix 
treasurer.  Mr.  Chos.  E.  Horsley  subsequently 
shared  the  duties  of  conductor.  In  1857  the 
Society  gave  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  including  Mendelssohn's  '  First  Walpur- 
gis  Night,'  and  it  subsequently  gave  perform- 
ances at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  one  of  which  the 
conductor's  opera.  •The  Lily  of  Killarney,'  was 
sung.  The  concerts  included  vocal  and  instru- 
mental solos,  and  occasionally  there  was  an  or- 
chestra, the  choir  usually  numbering  200  voices. 
Among  the  works  given  by  the  Association  for 
the  first  time  were  Spohr's  '  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,' 
and  Challoner  Master's  operetta,  '  The  Rose  of 
Salency.'  The  Association  has  ceased  to  exist 
for  some  years.  [CM  ] 

VOCAL  CONCERTS.  These  concerts,  the 
first  of  which  was  given  on  Feb.  II,  1792,  ori- 
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VOCAL  CONCERTS. 

gin* ted  in  the  Recension  of  Mr.  Harrison  from 
the  Ancient  Concerts  in  1789,  after  having  been 
a  member  of  the  chorus  from  their  commence- 
ment fourteen  years  before.  Harrison  was  joined 
by  Miss  Cantelo,  whom  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried, and  in  1791  by  Bartleman,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  year  they  circulated  proposals  for  the 
new  concerts,  which  were  commenced  at  Willis's 
Rooms  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Har- 
rison and  Knyvett  senior.  The  performances 
at  first  were  on  a  humble  scale,  the  accompani- 
ments being  furnished  by  the  pianoforte,  at 
which  the  elder  Knyvett  presided  as  conductor, 
and  a  quartet  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello, 
led  by  Francois  Cramer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
and  Bartleman  were  the  principal  singers,  and 
were  assisted  in  the  glees,  which  formed  the 
principal  feature  of  the  concerts,  by  Mr.  Knyvett, 
jun..  Master  W.  Knyvett,  and  others.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  opening  concert,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  schemes  of  the 
first  three  seasons,  incluiled  Atterbury's  glee, 
'Come,  let  us  all  a  may  in?  go';  Arne's  glee, 
'  Where  the  bee  sucks' ;  Callcott's  '  Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes';  Stevens's  glee,  'To  be 
gazing  on  those  charms,"  and  some  songs,  duets, 
catches,  and  rounds.  The  chief  vocal  writers 
of  the  day — including  Callcott,  Crotch,  Spofforth, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  Stevenson — contributed  new 
works  to  the  progiammes,  and  Italian  music 
was  added.  In  1 793  Mine.  Dussek  and  Miss 
Poole  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dickons)  joined  the 
vocalists,  and  the  brothers  Leander,  then  the 
most  celebrated  horn-players  in  Europe,  were 
added  to  the  little  band.  The  concerts,  ten  of 
which  were  given  each  season,  were  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  1794,  the  subscription  having 
fallen  off,  and  Harrison  anil  his  wife  and  Bar- 
tleman  returned  to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  the 
cause  of  their  failure  being  the  competition  of 
Salornan's  concerts  (with  Haydn's  music,  and 
Mme.  Mara  among  the  singers),  the  Profes- 
sional Concerts  (with  Pleyel  and  Billington), 
and  the  Ancient  Concerts,  rather  than  any 
lack  of  excellence  either  in  the  programmes  or 
their  execution.  In  180 1,  when  the  Ancient 
Concerts  alone  remained  in  the  field,  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  revived  with  the  additional  attrac- 
tions of  a  complete  orchn>tra  and  chorus.  The 
band  was  led  by  Cramer ;  Greatorex  was  organist 
and  general  conductor ;  and  among  the  principal 
singers,  beside  the  two  directors,  Harrison  and 
Bartleman,  were  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Bianchi, 
Miss  Parke,  Miss  Tennant,  and  Mr.  W.  Kny- 
vett. The  programmes  provided  a  wider  variety 
of  excellent  music  than  has  ever  been  given  in 
a  single  series  of  concerts,  the  best  specimens  of 
ancient  work,  English  and  foreign,  being  inter- 
spersed with  the  compositions  of  the  best  con- 
temporary writers.  In  1803  Mrs.  Harrison 
retired  from  public  engagements,  and  the  Kny- 
vetU  withdrew  from  the  management,  although 
they  still  assisted  in  the  concerts,  and  in  1803 
Mrs.  Billington  was  engaged,  the  attraction  of 
her  name  bringing  a  large  accession  of  support. 
On  her  retirement  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Miss  Stephens, 
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and  Mrs.  Salmon  succeeded  as  principal  English 
singers,  whilst  Catalani,  Bellochi,  Fodor,  and 
Camporese  were  heard  on  the  foreign  side. 
Braham  sang  for  one  if  not  two  seasons  after 
Harrison's  death  in  181 2,  and  Tramezzani,  Nal- 
di,  Fischer,  and  Ambrogetti  played  in  the 
orchestra.  The  death  of  Bartleman  and  the  de- 
creasing popularity  of  the  vocal  part-music  of 
the  English  school,  added  to  the  increasing 
attractions  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  Con- 
certs, gradually  reduced  the  subscription  to  the 
Vocal  Concerts,  and  after  trying  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  concerts  and  the  amount 
of  the  subscription,  they  were  finally  abandoned 
in  182 1.  A 8  an  episode  in  their  history  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  an  opposition  series,  under  the 
name  of  •  Messrs.  Knyvett  and  Vaughan's  Vocal 
Subscription  Concerts,'  was  begun  in  181 1  with 
six  or  seven  hundred  subscribers,  including  the 
Dukes  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge;  the 
programmes  of  1812  included  the  first  acts  of 
'Don  Juan'  and  'Figaro,'  the  finale  to  the 
second  act  of  'Don  Juan'  and  other  pieces 
from  Mozart's  operas;  but  in  1812  the  death 
of  Harrison  led  to  a  union  of  the  two  schemes, 
which  was  accomplished  in  18 13.  [CM.] 

VOCAL  SCORES.  One  of  the  admirable 
collections  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hullah.  It  is 
printed  in  type  in  ordinary  music  size,  and  was 
published  by  John  W.  Parker  in  monthly  num- 
bers, one  sacred  and  one  secular,  beginning  on 
Jan.  1,  1846.    Its  contents  are  as  follow  :— 

1.  SACKED. 

Crotch.  Hotel.  Methlnks  1  hear.  McMurdle.    Canon.  Agne  Dal. 

4  6.  |      4  In  2. 

Telcmann.  Motet,  Amen,  Blesv  Werlket.    Anthem,  All  people, 

Ing  and  Glory.   2  i  holrt.         |      clip.   4  5. 
M^Mu  die.  C4uuii,  Qui*  est  Bei?  Croft.  Aiuhetn,  O  gt»a  thanks. 

4  In  2.  I  •.•Choirs. 

Haser.    Hjmn.  Ohl  remember.  Z!neerclll.  Motel.  Haste  Tlx*  O 

a\  |      l.u.l.    4  4. 

T.  F.  Walmlsley.   Hymn.  Lord  of  Anon.   <  anon.  Sing. 

all  Lords   4  A.  'into  iUA.  3  In  1. 

Palwtrlna.  Gloria  In  E»e*l»l«.  46.  McMiirdle.  Cauon. 
Klein.  Anthem.  Like  at  the  tiait.  |      4  In  2. 

4  4.  O.  Gibbons.   Anthem,  Hosanna, 

Lelirlng.  Hymn.  Redeemer!  now.'  4«. 

2<holis.  Nam.  Anthem.  Blntsed  Is  he.  46. 

O.  Gabilell.    Himn,  Benedlctut.  Spohr.   tunni-..  O  magnify.  4  4. 

3  Choir*.  IDeGouy.  l'salm.  O  God  of  Jacob. 

J.  C.  Bach.  Chorale.  0  8ln(  unto  |      a  4. 

God]   4.V  inomlllut    1'ater  nottrr.  44. 

Anon.  Anthem.  O  Lord  grant  the' I  aleMflua.  Motet.  Meiciful  Lord. 

King,    a  4.  I      4  4. 

ralntiiiia.  Sacred  Madrigal,  Why  I*e».  Canon.  SI  Deo*  nobtecum. 

3  In  1. 

Tut  me  not  to  ro- 


artthou?  a.V 
Oraun.  Motet.  Lift  up  rour  heads. 

4  4. 

Callcott  Canon.  Thou,  Lord,  halt 

been.  4  In  i 
Talestrlna.  Collect, 

the  world.  4  4. 
Lottl.  Credo.  4  4. 
Aldrlch. 

at. 

T.  Schneider.    Motet.  All  thy 

work*.   4  6. 
Bolle.  Motet.  The  Lord  Is  king. 

4  4. 

Bjrrd.  Anthem.  Sing  nolo  God. 
46. 

Croce.  Motet.  O  that  1  bad  wings: 
44 


a.V 


O  Lord 


T.  A.  Walmlsley. 

the  Lord.  4  In  8. 
CariulmL  Motet  o  be  Joyful  In 

God.   4  S. 
T.  A.  Walmlsley.    Hymn.  Hall 

gladdening  Light.  4  6. 
Palmtrtna.  Hymn  1  will  ealL  44. 
Marcelle. 

4  4. 


bukr. 
[Seres.] 
a.v 

of  T.re.  Gloria  In  ezceMs.  4  6, 
Graun.    Chorus,  Thou  art  the 

King,   a  4. 
T.  K  WalroMrr.  Canon.  I  will 

pra  t«.  4  In  2. 
Arne.  canon.  Help  me  O  Lord. 
Sin  1. 

Motet,  I 
i  4 

O.  Gibbons.   Anthem.  O  Lord  In- 

creev  my  faith.  4  4. 
John    Bithop.     Hymn,  When 
brUhlly  .hlnes.  4  4. 


Praise  'Allison.   I"«alm.  Ye  children.  44. 
Tall  It.  Anthem.  Hear  the  rolce 

and  prayer.  4  4. 
Ferrent     Anthem,  Call  to  re- 

membrancc.  4  4. 
W.  Lawea.   I'salm,  Sing  to  too 

king  of  king*-  aS. 
Wills* rt    Canon.  Amen.  4 Int. 
Itjrd.  Anthem.  Slogjoylully.  44. 
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VOCALION. 


II.  FKCn.AR. 


Wllbye-   Madrigal  Sweet 

eticklng  beea    4  ft. 
Donley    Glee.  Cold  U  CadwabV. 

tottgue.  4  ft. 
Weelke*.  Madrigal. 

land  nvinphv  4  4. 
Stevena.  (ilee.Stt-htwn 

k.\ 

Gallant.  Glee,  0  match  me  twill. 
4  ft. 

Stevens.  Glee,  O  mistress  nine. 

Aft. 
Mendelsohn. 


4  4. 


honey  Hayes.   Bound.  May  doth  ererj 

Hutrhlm.in.  Madrigal. 

my  lonely  maid.  4  4. 
Ward.   Madtlgal.  Die  l* 

man.  It. 
Murnlngtcu.  Madrigal.  Ai  It  fell. 

*  4. 

Slevena.  Glw.O  Nightingale.  4  R. 
t"orfe.    Part-song.  The 

haired  laddie.  4  4. 
Maclarren.  Part-song. 
Part-song.  For  the      a  man.  4  4. 


a- -ft.  4  1. 
Beunet  Madrigal.  All  creature* 
now.   4  4 


Convene  Madrigal, 

alone.   4  ft. 
Corfe.  rart-aoog.llow  blithe  each 

oru.   a  4. 
|T.  F.  WaJmi<ley.    file*.  From 
flower  to  flower.  4  ft. 
toft.  4  4.  iSpcH.rth.  Glee.  Health  to  my 

Part-song.  From  the  fair      deer.  4  4. 
LarUitan.  a  3.  'J.  Rennet.  Madrigal,  filng  out  y» 

Ttonley.    Glee,  £*e  the  chariot,  i      nymphs    4  4. 
44. 

Morley   Ballet.  Hon  L>  the  month 

of  Maying.   4  S. 
J.  Stafford  Smith.  Part-Bong. 

Hark  the  hollow.  4  4. 
Oroee.    Madtlgal.    Cynthia  thy 
4  ft. 

Py  the  dark 
4  4. 

1.  S.  Smith.   »He«,  Bleat  pair  of 

Sirens.   4  ft 
Hallah.  Madrigal.  Wake  now  my 

Love.  4  6. 
Ami    Part-song.  Where  the  bee 

sicks.   4  4. 
Mrrler.  Ballet.  Fire.  Fire!  my 

heart.  4  .V 
O.  Mbbuns.  Madrigal.  O  that  thr 

I  ranked  pueli    a  ft. 
Webb*,    tilee.  Glorloua  Apollo 

4  ft. 

Do.      do.     4  3. 


rJ.l  R  t»ri  Part-eong.  Hears  Mi  rart 


not  my  I'hltlh.  4  «. 
Dr.  Cooke,    tilee.  Ai  now  the 

shades  of  eve.  4  4. 
Callcott.    Glee,  Who  entries  ao 

dark.  4  3. 
Hilton.  Madr  | al,  Glfta  of  feature 

as. 

Wllbye.  Madrigal.  Flora  care  me. 
4  ft. 

llorsley.  Ode.  Daughter  of  faith 

3  Choirs. 
Battlahlll.  Glee.  Amtdat  the  myr- 
tle*. 4  ft. 
O.  May.  I*art-eont.  Come  follow 
me.  4  4. 

Madrigal.  The  silver 
4  6. 


P.  Bennett.  Part- 
live  with  me.  4  4. 
Wllbye.  Madrigal.  Lady  when  I 

behold,   a  6. 
Webbe.   Klegy.  The  death  of  fair 

Adonis  aft. 
Bock.  Olee.  Beneath  a 

yard  yew.   4  4. 
Anoti.  Canon,  Bummer  I 

Ine  In.   a  0. 
J.  8.  Smith.  I  en ro net. 

herd  itay.  4  4. 
rilklr«ton.  Part  tone. : 

nympha  4  4. 
Dauby.  Ulce.  Wlien  Fepphotuned. 
4  3. 

Tleck.  Part-song.  Softly,  softly, 
a  4. 

McMuidle.    Bound.  The  daisies 

peep.   4  3. 
Powla.d. 
4  ft. 


43. 
Eate. 

live.   4  31 
T.  F.  Walml«ley.  Round.  O'er  the 

glad  water*.   4  4. 
I  lull  ah.   Part  tone.  Bong  should 

breathe.  4  4. 
Byrd.  Part -song,  Jty  mind  tome. 

aft, 

Cobbold.  Madrigal.  With 

of  rose,  a  ft. 
Morley.  Ballet.  Ring  we  i 

It.    4  ft. 
Anon.  Ode.  Daughter  of 
4  4. 

[G-] 


VOCAL  SOCIETY,  THE.  Established  183a 
'  to  present  the  vocal  music  of  the  English  school, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  including  that  of  the 
church,  the  chamber,  and  the  theatre,  with  the 
addition  of  foreign  compositions  of  excellence.'  the 
promoters  of  the  society  urging  among  other  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  their  enterprise,  not  only  that 
the  compositions  of  native  musicians  were  at  the 
time  nearly  banished  from  the  concerts  of  the 
metropolis,  but  that  the  regulations  of  the  exist- 
ing societies  for  the  cultivation  of  glee-singing 
precluded  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  their  musical  objects.  In  other 
words,  the  Society  aimed  at  giving  concerts  of 
English  vocal  solos  and  part-mu«ic.  Its  first 
programme  at  the  King's  Concert  Rooms,  Hano- 
ver Square,  on  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1833,  included 
the  sestetto  and  chorus  from  Webbe's  '  Ode  to 
St.  Cecilia ' ;  Benet's  madrigal,  '  All  creatures 
now';  A tt wood's  glee,  'In  this  fair  vale'; 
Cooke's  glee,  *  Deh  dove ' ;  Bishop's  serenade, 
•Sleep,  gentle  lady';  Webbe's  catch,  4  Would 


you  know';  solos  from  Haydn,  Hummel,  Mo- 
zart, and  Purcell,  and  an  instrumental  quintet  of 
Beethoven's.  Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  leader;  at  the 
organ  and  pianoforte  were  Messrs.  Turle,  Gobs, 
and  Horncastle  ;  and  the  vocalists  included  Miss 
Clara  Novello,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Miss  George,  and 
Messrs.  Bennett,  Parry.  Phillips,  Hobbs,  and 
Brahatn.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  at  its  com- 
mencement were  managed  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Bellamy,  T.  Cooke,  Horncastle, 
Hawkins,  C.  Taylor,  E.  Taylor,  and  Turle.  The 
original  intention  of  presenting  mainly  English 
mutic  was  departed  from  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Society's  existence,  for  we  And  in  its  programmes 
the  names  of  Palestrina,  Pergolesi,  Bononcini, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  other  foreign  composers, 
and  from  a  notice  of  the  last  concert  given  in 
1838  we  learn  that,  'with  the  exception  of  three 
glees  and  a  madrigal,  the  performance  consisted 
entirely  ef  the  works  of  foreign  artists.'  In 
1837  the  Society  gave  the  first  performance  in 
this  country  of  Spohr's  oratorio,  'The  Cruci- 
fixion,' with  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Seguin,  Miss 
Hawes,  and  Mr.  Balfe  its  principal  vocalists,  and 
Mr.  Turle  at  the  organ.  On  another  occasion 
Beethoven'B  Choral  Fantasia  was  performed,  with 
Mrs.  Anderson  at  the  piano.  [CM.] 

VOCALION.  An  '  organ '  or  instrument  of 
the  free-reed  kind,  exhibited  by  James  Baillie 
Hamilton,  Esq..  in  the  International  Inventions 
Exhibition,  London,  1885.  The  first  patent  was 
taken  out  Nov.  13,  1872,  by  John  Farmer  (of 
Harrow),  for  a  combination  of  reed  with  string 
or  wire — either  as  a  continuation  of  the  reed  or 
as  a  coil  fastened  to  the  back  thereof — and  was 
succeeded  by  many  more,  taken  out  in  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  others.  The  first  attempts 
gavo  a  beautiful  ami  very  peculiar  quality  of  sound, 
but  by  degrees  the  combination  of  reed  and 
string  from  which  this  proceeded  has  had  to  be 
given  up.  for  practical  and  commercial  reasons, 
and  the  instrument  as  now  exhibited  is  virtually 
a  Harmonium  w-ith  broad  reeds,  giving  great 
rigidity  of  action  and  therefore  purity  of  tone,  and 
large  channels,  and  acted  on  by  high  pressure  of 
wind — not  suction.  A  main  peculiarity  of  the 
Vocalion  is  that  the  reeds  are  placed  above  the 
pallets  and  below  the  slides,  and  that  though  the 
Bliding  '  plug '  of  three  reeds  is  only  of  the  width 
of  the  groove,  the  cavities  are  more  than  twice 
as  wide.  This  is  expressed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
latest  patent  (U.S.A.,  March  25,  1884)  as  'the 
combination  of  pallets,  soundboard,  and  reeds 
with  cavity-boards,  one  above  the  other,  the 
lower  one  containing  the  nostrils  and  the  upper 
one  the  mouths,  and  an  intermediate  controlling 
slide.' 

The  result  of  this  is  a  charming  variety  and 
purity  of  tone,  especially  where  the  music  is  not 
in  too  many  parts;  and  also  great  force  and 
richness  of  sound.  This  is  well  expressed  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  a  letter  dated  New  York, 
July  3,  1 885,  as  follows  : — '  You  have  achieved 
an  instrument  which  shall  possess  all  the  power 
and  dignity  of  an  organ,  without  the  cumbersome 
and  expensive  aid  of  pipes.    And  in  doing  this. 
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you  have  obtained  a  totally  different  tone  from 
that  of  Harmonium*  and  other  reed  organs.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  nobility  and  purity 
of  the  sound,  and  also  with  the  great  variety  in 
the  timbre  which  the  instrument  displayed.' 

The  Vocalion  exhibited  is  6  ft.  square,  and 
stands  on  a  somewhat^  larger  pedestal,  contain- 
ing the  bellows,  wind-chest,  etc.  It  has  three 
Manuals,  denominated  Choir,  Great  and  Swell  ; 
two  stops  in  the  pedals  and  three  in  each 
manual,  as  well  as  three  extra  ones  of  lighter 
quality,  called  'complementary.'  In  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  invention  since  1874,  it  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Baillie  Hamilton  has  been 
much  assisted  by  the  practical  knowledge  and 
•kill  of  Mr.  Hermann  Smith.  [G.] 

VOCALISE  and  VOCA  LIZZO  are  the  French 
and  Italian  terms  for  an  exercise  or  piece  of  music 
to  be  vocalised.  [H.C.D.] 

VOCALISE.  TO;  VOCALISATION.  To 
vocalise  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to  sing  upon  a 
vowel,  whether  one  note  or  a  series  of  notes,  in 
contradistinction  to  singing  to  separate  syllables. 
Vocalisation  is  therefore  one  part  of  the  operation 
of  pronunciation,  the  other  being  articulation. 
Perfect  vocaliaation  involves  purity  of  whatever 
vowel-sound  is  at  the  moment  being  sung,  and 
this  purity  of  course  requires  that  only  those 
parts  of  the  organs  of  speech  be  called  into  action 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
position  of  the  resonance  chambers  proper  to  its 
formation. 

This  sounds  like  a  truism  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire statement,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  into  play  or  convulse 
parts  of  the  mechanism  that  are  not  necessary, 
without  altering  the  vowel-sound,  though  the 
quality  of  the  voice,  the  production,  sulfers.  and 
will  be  tonguey,  throaty,  palatal,  or  veiled,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  thus  unnecessarily  brought 
into  play.  In  such  cases,  if  the  resonance- pitch  of 
the  vowel-sound  could  be  ascertained,  it  might  be 
found  to  be  precisely  the  same  under  these  different 
conditions,  while  the  tone  of  voice,  pure  in  the 
one  case,  might  be  very  bad  in  the  other.  No 
special  organ  or  mechanism  should  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  So  far  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  note.  In  a  succession  of  notes, 
whether  slow  or  quick,  the  passage  from  note  to 
note  should  take  place  without  the  smallest 
change  either  of  vowel -sound  or  of  tone-quality, 
and  without  the  slightest  escape  of  useless  breath, 
and  consequent  cessation  of  vocal  sound  between 
the  notes,  or  evidence  of  mechanical  effort.  The 
passage  must  in  fact  be  a  portamento  or  carrying 
of  the  voice,  but  so  quickly  executed  that  the 
notes  shall  be  perfectly  distinct  and  the  porta- 
mento unrecognisable,  except  where  in  slow 
passages  it  is  required  for  special  expression. 
Passages  of  agility  (Jioritara,  coloratura)  executed 
in  the  manner  above  indicated  give  that  gorgeous 
flood  of  musical  sound  which  was  one  of  the  many 
gifts  of  the  great  soprano  Jenny  Land.  [H.C.D.J 

VOCE  DI  PETTO,  Chest  voice  (Oer.  Bnut- 
ttimme);  VOCE  DI  TESTA,  Head  voice  (Kop/- 
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ttimme).  Terms  applied  in  some  cams  to  certain 
registers  or  series  of  notes  produced  by  a  special 
mechanism  or  state  of  the  voice  organs ;  in  others 
to  a  different  mode  of  producing  the  same  notes. 
Nearly  the  whole  question  of  registers,  and  in 
great  part  of  quality  or  timbre,  is  involved  in 
uncertainty — indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  mystery.  All  voice  is  produced  in  the 
larynx.  The  sound  thus  given  forth  can  be 
modified  both  in  pitch  and  quality  by  numerous 
pairs  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  laryngeal  muscles, 
muscles  acting  upon  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  on 
the  pharynx,  on  the  coft  palate,  on  the  throat, 
tongue,  and  nostrils,  front  and  back,  on  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  All  these  parts  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  resonance  chambers.  The  bare 
fact  that  the  voice  is  produced  in  the  larynx  is 
ascertainable  by  anybcdy  through  the  medium 
of  the  laryngoscope,  but  to  arrive  only  thus  far 
the  throat  has  to  be  forced  into  a  position  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  production  of  those  very  qua- 
lities of  tone  that  fonn  the  subject  of  desired 
investigation.  Open  chest  voice,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  in  great  part  produced  by 
the  drawing  down  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  the 
sterno-thyroid  muscles,  so  that  it  becomes  part 
of  a  compact  mass  of  bone,  tissue,  and  cartilage 
all  vibrating  together.  This  arrangement  of 
parts  is  aided  by  the  elasticity  and  compress- 
ibility of  the  windpipe ;  and  since  the  lowering  of 
the  larynx  (carrying  down  with  it,  as  it  does,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tongue), 
brings  about  a  corresponding  lengthening  and 
enlargement  of  the  throat,  the  vibration  of  the 
chest,  and  the  sonority  imparted  to  the  sound  by 
the  resonance  chambers  above  the  larynx,  go  to 
make  up  together  what  we  call  the  open  chest 
register.  The  second,  or  close  chest  register,  next 
comes  into  play.  This  is  a  register  common  to 
all  voices,  male  and  female,  and  is  called  by 
Manuel  Garcia,  FaUelto.  The  third  register, 
Head-voice,  is,  in  the  male,  generally  known  by 
this  term  falsetto,  the  third  register  of  the  female 
voice  being  called  Head-voice,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  what  ground  Garcia  (the  pioneer 
of  close  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  the  voice- 
organs)  applies  the  term  to  the  middle  register. 
It  is  perhaps  somewhat  bold  to  combat  the  opinion 
of  this  eminent  man.  but  falsetto  (a  word  in  general 
use  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  England)  seems  very 
appropriate  to  that  register  which  in  the  male 
seems  to  be  scarcely  natural,  but  to  belong  to 
another  individual,  and  even  to  another  sex. 

The  above-mentioned  middle  register  corre- 
sponds to  Randegger's  '  upper  series  of  chest 
notes,'  and  the  'closing'  tor  the  formation  of 
this  series  of  notes  is  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance with  Visetti  and  all  foremost  Italian 
and  other  teachers. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  point  ont 
exactly  how  the  operation  is  performed.  It 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  numerous  ideal  ex- 
planations, and  by  imitation  In  using  this 
middle  register,  the  chest  is  still  felt  to  vibrate, 
thus  justifying  the  use  of  the  term  close  cAest 
uotet,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  decree  as  in  the 
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open  register.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  vibrations  are  quicker,  on  account  of  higher 
pitch,  and  therefore  leas  easily  felt.  But  the 
important  difference  between  the  two  is  chiefly 
brought  about  by  changes  in  and  about  the 
larynx  itself,  as  well  as  by  some  modification  of 
the  pharynx.  It  is  most  important  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  exact  part  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
change  (the  closing.  It.  ehiudere)  is  to  take 
place.  It  is  upon  much  the  same  part  in  all 
voices,  male  and  female,  but  not  the  same  under 
all  circumstances.  It  is  possible  to  produce 
many  notes  in  both  ways,  and  this  is  the  basu 
of  the  all-important  operation  of  blending  the 
registers,  an  operation  requiring  in  some  cases 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  both  instructor  and  instructed  ;  and  very 
frequently  voices  are  ruined,  either  by  their 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  the 
necessary  knowledge  or  patience,  or  far  more 
frequently  by  the  singer  himself  or  herself  work- 
ing alone  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  much  greater 
fault  to  carry  a  lower  register  too  high  than 
to  bring  a  higher  register  too  low.  The  term 
•  Head- voice 1  in  the  male  is  very  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  mixed  voice  (It.  voce  miata) ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  voice  in  which  close  chest  and  falsetto 
are  blended  ;  and  if  the  blending  is  perfect  (the 
result  of  much  work,  and  much  exercise  of  the 
reflective  powers),  it  is  not  only  a  legitimate  use 
of  the  voice,  but  very  beautiful  in  its  effect, 
being  chiefly  brought  into  play  in  piano  passages 
upon  high  notes.  The  mixed  voice,  as  its  name 
implies,  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  a  register,  but 
the  union  of  two  other  registers,  and  the  power 
of  using  it  well  shows  vigilant  training.  In  the 
mixed  voice  the  larynx  is  low ;  in  the  falsetto, 
high.  There  are  some  few  heaven-born  artists 
who  instinctively  blend  all  the  registers,  so  that 
the  whole  voice  becomes  one  homogeneous  wave 
of  sound. 

A  new  nomenclature  for  the  various  registers 
is  proposed  by  an  earnest  investigator,  Herr 
Behnke,  but  this  does  not  help  matters.  There 
is  indeed  frequently  much  difliculty  amongst 
experts  in  deciding  between  mixed  voice  and 
falsetto  (in  its  ordinarily  accepted  sense).  At  a 
meeting  which  took  place  between  an  eminent 
throat  physician  and  some  professors  of  singing 
of  good  repute,  for  the  express  purpose  of  arriving 
at  conclusions,  the  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  this  head  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

But  besides  the  close  union  of  sternum  and 
larynx  in  the  formation  of  open  chest  voice, 
there  is  of  course  a  certain  condition  of  the  vocal 
cords  themselves,  this  condition  changing  in  each 
successive  register.  In  producing  open  chest 
notes  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  volume  of  the 
vocal  cords  or  bands  will  be  found  to  vibrate. 
In  this  state  they  are  susceptible  of  a  certain 
amount  of  tension,  and  will  give  therefore  a  cer- 
tain number  of  notes.  When  the  maximum  of 
tension  is  reached,  the  vocal  cords  or  bands, 
acted  upon  by  muscles  within  the  larynx,  are 


reduced  in  volume.  The  same  tension  as  before 
will  produce  a  higher  series  of  notes,  the  prin- 
ciple being  to  a  great  extent  that  of  adopting 
strings  of  different  thickness  upon  stringed  in- 
struments— that  is  to  say,  bowed  instruments,  on 
which  different  notes  have  to  be  made  upon  the 
same  string.  Then  in  the  male  head-voice,  or 
falsetto,  the  thin  edges  only  of  the  vocal  cords 
are  set  in  vibration.  The  theory  would  gaits 
well  explain  difference  of  pitch,  and  to  some 
extent  modifications  of  quality ;  but  then  how  is 
the  blending  of  the  registers,  that  most  im- 
portant, and  in  many  cases  most  difficult  part 
of  the  art  of  managing  the  voice,  to  be  ex- 
plained T  We  know  that  the  notes  about  the 
changes  of  register  have  to  partake  of  both  qua- 
lities. Can  the  vocal  cords  be  in  two  conditions 
at  the  same  time?  We  may  conclude,  however, 
that  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  to  dis- 
cover what  is  at  present  so  difficult  to  fathom. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  set  of  small  com- 
plex organs,  in  great  part  out  of  sight,  which 
give  to  man  one  of  the  chief  powers  (if  not  the 
chief  of  all  powers)  that  distinguish  bim  from 
the  mere  animal,  and  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  infinite  number  of  shades  of  sound  in 
the  numerous  languages  of  the  world,  and  the 
marvellous  faculty  of  giving  expression  to  the 
feelings  in  song,  should  for  a  long  time  baffle  the 
researches  even  of  the  most  earnest  and  scientific 
investigators  T  The  theory  formerly  advanced, 
that  the  fem.de  voice  is  only  a  reproduction  of 
the  male  voice  an  octave  higher  in  pitch,  is  at 
once  set  aside  by  the  clearly  observable  fact  of 
the  middle  register  being  common  to  all  voices, 
male  and  female.  The  peculiarity  of  the  female 
voice  is  the  possession  of  a  large  range  of  fine 
head-notes  in  the  place  of  the  male  falsetto ;  and 
of  the  male  voice  the  possession  of  a  large  range 
of  open  chest  notea.  [H.C.D.] 

VOCES  ARETIN/E.    A  given  to  the 

syllables,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La ;  first  used  by 
Guido  d'Arezzo  for  the  purpose  of  Solmisation, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 1  th  century.  [See  Sol- 
misation.] [W.S.R.] 

VOCES  BELGICiE.  A  name  given  to  the 
syllables  Bo,  Ce,  Di,  Ga,  Lo.  Ma,  Ni.  proposed 
by  the  Flemish  Composer,  Huberto  Waelrant, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  syllables  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Solmisation  by  Guido  d'Arezzo.  As  the  word 
'  Solmi-stion  *  was  incorn|»atible  with  the  use  of 
the  newly-invented  formula,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  terms  '  Booed isati on,'  or  '  Bobisation  ' ;  but 
the  system  was  not  destined  to  survive  the  cen- 
tury which  gave  it  birth.    [See  Solmisatioh.] 

A  similar  attempt  was  made,  at  Stuttgart,  by 
Daniel  Hitzler,  who,  early  in  the  1 7th  century, 
used  the  syllables  La,  Be.  Ce,  De.  Me,  Fe,  Ge, 
under  the  name  of  Bebisation. 

A  century  later,  Graun,  under  the  name  of 
'  Damenisstion,*  used  Da,  Me,  Ni,  Po,  Tu, 
La,  Be.  [W.S.B.] 

VOCES  HAMMERIAXJ2.  A  term  applied 
to  the  syllable*  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si— the 
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nplification  of  the  series  used,  in  the 
nth  century,  by  Gaido  d'A  rezzo.  The  name  is 
of  German  origin ;  and  was  invented  in  honour 
of  Kilian  Hammer,  Organist  of  Vohenstraus, 
who  first  introduced  the  amplified  svstem  to 
German  Musicians,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
century.  [See  Solkisation.]  [W.S.R.] 
VOGL,  Hewrich,  born  Jan.  t$,  1845.  at  An, 
near  Munich,  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Franz  Lachner,  and  in  acting  from  Jenk, 
stage  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  Munich, 
where  he  made  his  dibut  on  Nov.  5,  1865,  as 
Max,  in  '  Der  Freischutz.'  His  success  was  im- 
mediate, and  he  has  since  been  permanently 
engaged  at  the  above  theatre,  where  he  is  the 
favourite  tenor,  making  the  usual  tours  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  company  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1868  (see  below).  He 
excels  pre-eminently  in  the  operas  of  Wagner, 
and  played  Logo  and  Siegmund  on  the  pro- 
duction respectively  of  'Rheingold'  (Sept.  tj, 
I86y)  and  '  Walkyrie'  (June  26.  1870)  at  Mu- 
nich. On  the  production  of  the  'Trilogy*  at 
Bayrenth  in  1876  he  again  plaved  the  part  of 
Loge,  and  ma-le  a  great  hit  by  his  fine  declamation 
and  admirable  acting.  On  May  5,  1882,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  England  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's in  the  same  part,  and  subsequently  in 
Siegfried.  He  was  unanimously  praised  for  hi* 
admirable  presentment  of  these  characters,  and 
on  May  18  was  heard  with  pleasure  in  songs 
by  Franz,  etc.,  at  a  'Symphony  Concert'  at  St. 
James's  Hall.  In  1871  he  was  tenor  singer  at 
the  Beethoven  Centenary  Festival.    His  wife, 

Thkrksb  Vogl,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Thoma,  was  born  Nov.  la.  1846,  at  Tutzing, 
Lake  Starnberg,  Bavaria,  learnt  singing  from 
Hauser  at  the  Munich  Conservatorium,  and  in 
1865  first  appeared  in  opera  at  Carlsruhe.  In 
Dec.  1866  she  made  her  d/bnt  at  Munich  as 
Casilda  (Auber's  'Part  du  Diable'),  and  has 
been  permanently  engaged  there  ever  since, 
where  *he  is  very  popular  as  a  dramatic  soprano. 
She  was  the  original  Sieglinde  at  Munich.  On 
May  6,  1882,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in 
England,  at  Her  Majesty's,  as  Brunnhilde,  and 
played  the  part  throughout  the  trilogy  with  great 
success.  In  the  second  '  cycle '  of  performances 
she  played  with  equal  success  her  old  part  of 
8ieglinde,  having  resigned  Brunnhilde  to  Mine. 
Reioher-Kindermann  (since  deceased),  who  had 
been  the  Fricka  in  the  first  cycle.  [A.C.] 
_  VOGL,  Johanx  Michael,  distinguished  opera- 
singer,  and,  with  Baron  von  1  SchOnstein,  one 
of  the  principal  interpreters  of  Schubert's  songs, 
born  Aug  10. 1768,  at  Steyer  in  Upper  Austria. 
A  chorister  in  his  native  town  at  Bevcn,  he  was 
systematically  grounded  in  singing,  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  thus  early  acquired  flexibility 
of  voice  and  purity  of  intonation.  He  had  his 
general  education  in  the  monastery  of  Krems- 
munster,  and  took  part  there  in  little  Singspiele 
by  SQssmayer,  giving  considerable  promise  both 
m  singer  and  actor.    He  next  went  to  the 
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University  of  Vienna,  ami  was  about  taking  a 
permanent  post  in  the  magistracy  of  the  City 
when  Sussmayer  engaged  him  for  the  Court- 
opera.    He  played  with  the  German  Opera  Com- 
pany formed  by  SQssmayer  in  the  summer  of 
I794t  *nd  made  his  deout  as  a  regular  member 
of  the  Court  Opera  in  the  following  May.  From 
that  period  till  his  retirement  in  1822  (his  last 
appearance  was  in  Gre'try's  ♦  Barbe-bleue,  1811). 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  held  an  important 
position  as  a  singer  and  an  actor  in  both  German 
and  Italian  opera.    Gifted  with  a  baritone  voice 
of  sympathetic  quality,  his  method  was  excellent, 
and  his  phrasing  marked  by  breadth,  intelligence, 
and  great  dramatic  expression.    Such  parts  a« 
Oreste  (Iphigenie  en  Tauride),  Jakob  (Schweizer- 
nuniliel,  Count  Alma  viva  (Le  Nozze  di  Figaro). 
Micheli  (Deux  Journees).  KreoniMedee).  Telasco 
(Ferdinand  Cortex),  and  Jacob  (Me-liul's  Joseph), 
show  the  range  of  his  powers.    He  became  ac- 
quainted with  Schubert  somewhere  about  1816, 
through  the  latter' s friend  Schobbr.'  and  the  two 
quickly  learned  to  appreciate  and  esteem  each 
other.    Vogl  recognised  Schubert's  genius,  urged 
him  to  produce,  and  did  his  best  to  make  him 
known  by  singing  his  songs  both  in  public  and 
private.    The  '  Erl-Konig '  was  first  introduced 
by  him  to  the  general  public  at  a  musical  enter- 
tainment at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre  (March 
7, 1821),  though  it  had  been  sung  before  at  a  soiree 
of  the  Gesellscbaft  der  Musikfreunde  (Jan.  25)  by 
Herr  von  Gyranich,  an  excellent  amateur.  Vogl 
in  his  diary  calls  Schubert's  compositions  '  truly 
divine  inspirations,  utterances  of  a  musical  'clair- 
voyance,' and  Schubert,  writing  to  hiB  brother 
Ferdinand,  says,  '  when  Vogl  sings  and  I  accom- 
pany him  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  one, 
which  strikes  the  good  people  here  as  something 
quite  unheard  of.'    In  the  summer  of  1825  the 
two  friends  met  at  Steyer.  and  made  a  walking 
tour  through  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  singing 
Schubert's  songs  like  a  couple  of  wandering 
minstrels  at  all  their  resting-places,  whether 
monasteries  or  private  houses.    Schubert  pub- 
licly testified  his  esteem  by  dedicating  to  Vogl 
j  Lieder  (op.  6),  published  in  182 1. 

Vogl'e  early  conventual  education  left  its 
traces  in  his  fondness  for  serious  study,  to  which 
all  his  spare  time  was  devoted,  his  favourite 
authors  bting  Goethe  and  the  Greek  classics. 
In  1 8*3  he  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  in 
the  following  spring  astonished  his  friends  by 
announcing  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  former  director  of  the  Belvedere,  whom  he 
had  long  treated  ne  a  sort  of  pupil.  One  of  his 
last  appearances  in  public  was  at  a  soiree  of  the 
Geaellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  1833.  wh<m  h» 
sang  the  *  Wanderer.'  Hia  last  years  were 
passed  in  great  bodily  suffering,  cheered  only  by 
intellectual  occupation.  He  died  in  1 840,  Nov.  19, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  his  friend  Schubert  had 
departed  12  years  before,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Matzleinsdorf,  where  rest  Gluck 
*nd _hi§  wife  (17S7),  Salieri  (1825),  »nd  the 


(1859),  8taudigl  (1861), 
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and  Ander  (1864).    The  inscription  on  hi*  tomb- 


Here  liei  Joh.  Mich»»l  Vogl, 
the  German  minstrel, 
born  10  Aug.  r.GS,  died  1 »  Not.  18M1. 
To  the  revered  and  tendorly  loTed 

H  tisbend  and  Father.  [C.  F.  P.] 

VOGLER,  George  Joseph,  the  Abbe",  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  striking  figures  in  the 
annals  of  music.  He  was  born  at  Wurzburg 
on  June  15,  1749,  nnt-  evinced  from  an  early 
age  a  religious  cast  of  mind  and  an  aptitude  for 
music.  His  attachment  to  the  organ  dited  from 
his  tenth  year.  Both  his  father  and  his  step- 
father, one  Wenceslaus  Stautinger,1  were  violin- 
makers.  While  learning  the  organ  his  step-father 
let  him  have  a  pedalier  attached  to  his  harpsichord, 
and  Vogler  practised  with  such  determination  all 
night  that  no  one  would  live  on  the  floor  below. 

At  the  same  time  his  independent  turn  6f  mind 
exhibited  itself.  He  elaborated  a  new  system  of 
fingering,2  and  contrived  to  learn  the  violin  and 
other  instruments  without  a  teacher;  and  even 
while  a  pupil  at  the  Jesuits'  College  he  played 
much  in  the  churches,  and  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  contrapuntal  preludes  which  were 
regarded  as  the  test  of  an  organist's  skill.*  How 
long  this  sort  of  life  lasted  is  not  very  clear, 
but  Vogler  himself  declares  that  he  was  at  Wiirz- 
borg  as  late  as  1769. 

His  departure  must  have  taken  place  very 
shortly  after  this.  He  proceeded  in  the  first 
place  to  Bamberg  to  study  law.  In  1 771  he  went 
from  Bamberg  to  Mannheim,  then  one  of  the  chief 
musical  centres  of  Germany,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  compose  a  ballot  for  the  Court  Theatre, 
which  produced  such  an  impression  that  the 
Elector,  Karl  Theodnr,  was  led  to  provide  him 
with  funds  to  go  to  Bologna  and  study  counter- 
point under  Padru  Martini.  Starting  about  the 
beginning  of  1773  Vogler  travelled  by  way  of 
Venice.  He  there  met  Hasse,  and  also  a  pupil 
of  Padre  Valotti,  from  whom  he  first  heard  of  the 
system  of  harmony  that  he  subsequently  advocated 
with  such  vehemence.*  The  original  object  of 
his  journey  was  not  achieved,  for,  though  kindly 
received  by  Martini,  they  speedily  conceived  a 
repugnance  for  each  other.  Vogler  could  not 
tolerate  a  slow  and  graduated  course  of  counter- 
point ;  and  Martini  complained  that  his  pupil 
had  neither  perseverance  nor  aptitude.  Vogler 
soon  abandoned  the  trial,  and  repaired  to  Padua 
with  a  view  of  studying  for  orders,  and  learning 
composition  from  Valotti,  who  had  been  for  nearly 
fifty  years  musical  director  of  San  Antonio.  But 
the  old  organist's  method  of  teaching  was  wholly 
distasteful  to  his  disciple,  and  in  five  months 
Vogler  went  on  to  Home,  where  he  was  ordained 


t  Of  Voflert  family  we  only  hear  further  that 
drain  on  hi*  puna.  ChrlttmanD  (peak*  of  him  aa  InptwerUhed  by 
thte  elrcumstanoe  In  1781-2,  and  USaaoscher  nialtea  the  amine 
statement  In  1808, 

*  M li fart  deaerlbea  thl*  »-*Um  aa '  tnlaereble.*  Letter  Jan.  17, 1778. 

»  Sm  alao  the  Gradual*  (Da  Profundi*)  of  lit*  Mine  Paalortcla. 

Um  Mttilkall<che  CurTMpondrin  ol'splret  for 
Chrtitinann  aatcru  that  ih* 
I  Vesler  le  Valet  U. 
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priest  at  the  end  of  1 773.*  In  the  Papal  city  he 
was  made  Apostolic  Protonotary  and  Chamberlain 
to  the  Pope,  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arca- 
dians. He  also  found  time  to  gain  some  instruc- 
tion from  the  Bohemian  musician  Mysliweczek, 
and  armed  with  these  ecclesiastical  credentials 
and  musical  experience  he  returned  in  1775  to 
Mannheim.*  The  Elector  at  once  appointed  him 
Court  Chaplain,  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
compose  a  'Miserere'  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, and  was  made  second  Kapellmeister,  a 
result  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  some  ladies 
of  the  court,  if  Mozart  may  be  trusted.7  Tlie 
Mannheim  orchestra  was  then  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  there  that  Vogler  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  orchestral  effect.  It  was  there 
also  that  he  first  put  himself  forward  aa  a  teacher, 
and  established  the  first  of  his  three  schools 
He  maintained  that  most  previous  teachers  had 
pursued  erroneous  methods,  and  promised  to 
make  his  pupils  composers  by  a  more  expeditious 
system.  Into  this  task  he  threw  himself  with 
the  greatest  energy,  publishing  expositions  of  his 
theory  (see  list  of  works),  and  editing  a  monthly 
magazine  which  recorded  the  proceedings  of  the 
school.  All  this  naturally  provoked  much  opposi- 
tion, but,  to  judge  by  its  fruits,  his  school  must 
have  had  some  merits,  for  amongst  those  who 
were  actually  students  or  came  directly  un<ler 
its  influence  were  Winter,  Ritter,  Krauf,  Danzi, 
and  Knecht — an  anient  disciple.  At  Mannheim 
Vogler  matte  enemies  as  well  at  friends,  and  it 
is  probable  that  when  Mozart  visited  Mannheim 
in  the  winter  of  1777  he  fell  into  that  section  of 
the  musical  world  there.  On  no  other  supposition 
can  we  fully  explain  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Vogler  in  his  letters,  which  will  not  concede 
to  the  Abbe"  a  single  redeeming  feature.  Vogler 
at  any  rate  was  studiously  attentive  to  Mozart, 
and  after  having  several  time*  in  vain  invited 
Mozart  to  call  on  him,  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  to  call  on  the  new-comer.'  During 
Mozart's  visit  the  Elector- Palatine  became 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  same  year  (1778) 
removed  the  Court  to  Munich.  Vogler's  devo- 
tion to  his  school  kept  him  at  Mannheim,  and 
he  did  not,  in  all  probability,  go  to  Munich 
till  1780.  His  five  years  at  Mannheim  are 
marked  by  other  achievements  than  the  Ton- 
scbule.  At  the  end  of  1777  we  find  him  opening 
a  new  organ  built  after  his  design  at  Frank- 


fort.    The  next 


yr  .r, 


in  all  likelihood,  he 


was  summoned  to  Darmstadt  by  the  heir  ap- 
parent—the Prince  who  provided  him  with  a 
home  in  his  last  years— to  compose  the  musio 
for  a  melodrama  called  '  Lampedo '  (or  '  Lam* 
predo').'  Another  work  was  the  overture  and 
entr'acte*  to  'Hamlet,'  brought  out  at  Mannheim 
in  1770.  These  were  succeeded  by  an  operetta, 
'  Der  Kaufmann  von  Smirna,'  written  about  1 780 
for  the  theatre  at  Mayence. 

•  A  M.  Z.  T-4.H.D.M. 

•  Aceordli*  to  a  .tatement  In  hla  ■  Choral  8-atetn  •  (p.  «)  It  we.  In 
thU  year  that  he  learnt  the  bail*  for  hi*  •-item  from  Valotti. 

t  Letter.  Not.  IS,  1777.  •  Motart'*  Letter  of  Jan.  17. 1 

•  »or  a  detailed  account  as*  the  A.M.  Z.  rol.  L  Uu».  XI  and  Si, 
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The  next  twenty  year*  of  Vogler's  life  present 
great  difficulties  to  hie  biographer.  Although 
nominally  settled  at  Stockholm  from  1786  or  87 
to  1799,  he  was  really  constantly  travelling,  and 
the  records  of  his  journeys  are  so  fragmentary 
and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  complete  narrative.  Thus,  though  he 
undoubtedly  extended  his  travels  to  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Greece,  and  Africa,  nay  even  to  Armenia 
and  Greenland,1  the  authorities  are  by  no  means 
Agreed  as  to  when  he  went.  One  writer*  gives 
it  in  1783-1786,  another3  in  1793,  while  the 
dates  at  which  he  appears  in  other  distant  spots 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an 
extensive  tour  could  have  been  managed  at  all. 
We  shall  therefore  only  give  some  idea  of  his 
wanderings  and  proceedings  by  noting  detached 
occurrences. 

About  1780  Vogler  followed  the  Electoral 
Court  to  Munich.  He  there  employed  himself 
in  perfecting  the  education  of  the  celebrated 
singer  Madame  Lange,  in  teaching  composition 
to  B.  A.  Weber,  and  in  composing  an  opera 
in  five  acts  entitled  'Albert  III.  von  Baiern,' 
which  was  represented  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
1781.  It  did  not  prove  successful,  and  disgust 
at  the  want  of  appreciation  that  he  found  in 
Germany  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  appeal 
to  foreign  musicians.  With  this  view  he  sub- 
mitted an  exposition  of  his  system  to  the  Aca- 
dernie  Royale  des  Sciences,  probably  in  1 78 1, 
and  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1783.*  In  178a 
he  was  in  Paris*  and  the  next  year  perhaps 
crossed  the  Channel  to  England.*  Returning 
from  England,  if  indeed  he  really  visited  it  at 
this  time,  he  again  attempted  to  obtain  success 
as  an  opera  composer.  But  his  comic  opera 
'  La  Kermesse,'  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
ComeMie  Italienne  on  Nov.  15,  1783,  proved  a 
dead  failure,  and  could  not  even  be  finished.  An- 
other effort  in  Germany  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. '  Castor  and  Pollux,'  produced  at  Munich 
in  1784,  was  not  only  received  with  applause  but 
continued  a  favourite  for  years.7  Tne  close  of 
1784  and  commencement  of  1785  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  with  the  journey  to  Africa,  Greece, 
and  the  East.  At  all  events  the  next  definite 
trace  of  him  is  on  Nov.  22,  1785,  at  a  great 
organ  recital  in  Amsterdam,  for  which  no  fewer 
than  7000  tickets  were  Bold.*  In  the  next  year 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
as  Kapellmeister,  resigning  his  posts  at  Munich, 
where  he  had  become  ohief  Kapellmeister  on 
the  death  of  Holxbauer  in  1783.'   At  Stockholm 

>  A.  M.  Z.  toL  III.  p.  an ;  vol.  It  p.  SM. 

>  reti*.  >  a.  m.  z.  vol.  miii.  p.  vrr. 

«  Choral  Srstern  pp.  1— A.  The  record*  of  the  Bnyat  Hoclelj  *  fiord  do 
trace  of  ft  comauniratlon  from  Vnajler  oranjlhlnf  else  bearing  on  the 
question.  Tile  Journal  de*  Kfavana  (or  17*2  (in  an  anon vinous article 
c"m[*rtnf  the  Tonometer!  of  f'?th**ora«,  the  Greek*,  and  the  AbM 
Vofler.  which  state*  that  hU  Inurnment  had  been  presented  to  the 
AcauMmke  Morale  de*  Science*  together  with  the  Inventor's  new 
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»  So  at  least  we  ma;  Inler  from  the  dale  of  hU  ' 
tool.' etc  published  In  I  aria. 
■  Choral  8rMeo>.  p.  ft. 

f  FeUsanume*  that  'Caslorand  Polios*  was  produced  at  Mannh-lm 
In  1791.  but  contradicts  himself  elsewhere  (sea  his  account  of  Mite. 
Kreluer).  For  the  date  here  (Wen  see  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  vllL  p.  SM. 

*  A^M.Z^I.I.p^37.V  ^     wBWnedh    ^  ,  fa 


he  established  his  second  Tonschule,  but  neither 
that  nor  his  official  duties  put  much  check  on 
his  roving  propensities.  He  signalised  his  arrival 
with  a  French  opera,  •  Egle,'  produced  in  1 787, 
but  the  next  year  he  is  at  St.  Petersburg,'* 
and  in  November  1789  at  Amsterdam.  He  ar- 
rived in  London  at  the  beginning  of  1 790,  and 
was  very  successful.  His  performances  were 
applauded  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  organ  in  the  Pantheon. 
According  toGerber 11  he  introduced  organ  pedals 
into  this  country,  and  their  introduction  by  the 
organ-builder  England  certainly  belongs  to  the 
year  of  his  visit."  His  last  performance  at  the 
Pantheon  took  place  on  May  31,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  visit  amounted  to  £1000  or  £1200. 
One  of  his  most  admired  performances  was  'The 
pastoral  festival  interrupted  by  a  storm,'  which 
seems  to  be  the  piece  by  Knecht  which  was  the 
precursor  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 
[See  Knecht,  vol.  ii.  p.  66  a;  and  Programme 
Mosio,  vol.  iii.  p.  39  a.]  He  went  to  the  Handel 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,1*  but  was  not 
much  impressed.  He  complains  that  the  chorus 
was  too  loud,  that  the  performers  were  too 
numerous  for  any  music  but  Handel's,  and  that 
no  light  and  shade  could  be  obtained.  But  he 
admits  that  the  effect  was  sometimes  great,  and 
he  did  homage  to  the  memory  of  Handel  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  by  composing  a  fugal  piece 
for  the  organ  on  the  themes  of  tne  Hallelujah 
chorus.  The  Festival  ended  on  June  3,  and  he 
next  appears  at  Warsaw,  writing  to  invite  the 
organ-builder  Rackwitz  of  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
him.  Rackwitz  complied,  and  the  two  proceeded 
to  Rotterdam  to  place  some  free-reeds  in  an  organ 
there.  In  the  early  part  of  September  he  wax 
giving  concerts  at  Coblenz,  Mayence,  and  Frank- 
fort. From  thence  he  journeyed  on,  through 
Worms,  Car  Ism  he,  Durlach,  and  Pforzheim,  tc 
Esslingen,  where  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants 
presented  him  with  the  '  wine  of  honour,*  usually 
reserved  for  sovereigns.1*  Rackwitz  remained 
at  Frankfort,  making  a  free-reed  stop  for  the 
Carmelite  church,1'  but  Vogler  probably  rejoined 
him  in  time  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  on 
Oct.  9.  The  AbM  now  began  to  be  held  in  honour 
in  hie  own  country.  At  Frankfort  his  '  Halle- 
lujah' fugue  fairly  astonished  both  friends  and 
enemies.'*  It  was  at  this  time  he  projected  a 
return  to  London  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  manufactory  of  free- reeds. 17  This  intention  was 
not  carried  out :  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  followed  by  B.  A.  Weber,  who  gave  up  his 
position  as  conductor  at  Hanover  to  obtain  further 
instruction  from  his  old  master.  The  early  part 
of  1 791  was  employed  in  the  composition  of 

17X2.  This  la  at  variance  with  the  Utle-pafo  of  Knecht'*  'Portrait 
Mutleal'  [for  which  see  PftooaAMHt-Mostc.  vol.  III.  p.  »  o),  published 
In  17rs  [see  KKSCIIT,  vol.  II.  p.  OS  e).  Moreover  Winter,  who  sucrmled 
Vcit'er  as  Kapellmeliter.  obtained  the  pout  In  17X8.  (A.  M.  Z.  vol. 
jxvtll.  p.  SM).  w  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  nv.  p.  ISO. 

ll  Leileon  der  Tonkflnstler.  u  hee  Ouoa*.  vol.  II.  p.  N*  ». 

u  On  Votier*»  performance*  In  London  *ee  *  The  Gazetteer  and  New 
Dally  Advertiser  '  for  War  H.  a.  and  »,  1780. 

M  Christ mann  and  Schubart  In  Muslk.  Correspondent  for  1790,  No*. 
16.  It. 

u  Compere  with  the  authorities  Ju«t  quoted  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  nv.  p.  lm. 

t     civs  several  Instances. 
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'Athalie 1  and  'GuataT  Adolf,'  and  in  September 
he  was  giving  organ  recitals  in  Hamburg.  The 
assassination  of  GuatavuB  Adolpbus  III.,  whom 
he  liked  and  respected,1  on  March  16, 1 793,  only 
a  few  days  after  the  production  of  his  opera, 
started  him  off  with  Weber  on  another  long  tour 
through  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands.'  In  the  next  yearJ  he  undertook 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Harmony,  and  in  1794 
betook  himself  to  Paris  to  hear  the  choruses  ac- 


companied by  wind-instruments  with  which  the 
new-born  Republic  solemnised  its  fetes,  and  add 
the  result  of  his  observations  to  his  'Polymelos 
or  characteristic  music  of  divers  nations.'  At 
St.  Sulpice  he  gave  an  organ  performance  for  the 
poor,  the  receipts  of  which  were  15,000  livres. 
On  his  return  he  gave  a  second  course  of  lectures 
in  1795/  and  in  1796*  erected  his  orchestrion 
at  Stockholm.  About  this  time  his  ten  years'  en- 
gagement as  Royal  Music-director  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  proposed  to  leave  Sweden.  But  Mb 
school  was  considered  so  successful'  that  the 
Regent  prevailed  on  him  to  prolong  his  stay  till 
the  spring  of  1799.*  In  that  year  he  received 
from  the  Swedish  Court  an  annual  pension  of 
500  dollars,  departed  for  Denmark,  and  made  an 
unusually  protracted  stay  in  the  Danish  capital, 
during  which  he  brought  out  an  important  work 
for  the  church,  and  another  for  the  stage.  The 
former  was  his  'Choral-System,'  in  whioh  he 
reviewed  Fux,  Kirnberger,  and  Rameau,  and  pro- 
fessed to  demonstrate  that  all  the  Protestant 
chorale-melodies  were  written  in  the  Greek  modes. 
Of  this  work  the  Danish  government  ordered  100 
copies  for  distribution  gratis  to  organists.  The 
latter  was  the  music  to  '  Hermann  von  Unna.' 
This,  though  originally  written  to  a  Swedish 
libretto  by  Spbldebrand,  had  not  been  performed 
in  Sweden.  It  now  proved  a  great  success. 
Though  the  ticket  office  did  not  open  till  4  in 
the  afternoon,  people  began  to  assemble  round 
it  at  6  a.m.  After  these  achievements  Vogler 
proceeded,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  to  Berlin. 
There  he  gave  '  Hermann'  several  tiroes  in  Ger- 
man by  way  of  attracting  the  general  public, 
appealed  to  the  tavanU  by  his  'Data zur  Akuetik,' 
and  to  the  religious  world  by  his  proposals  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  organ-building.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  the  reconstruction  of  the  organ  in 
St.  Mary's,*  and  gave  a  performance  on  it  on 
Nov.  28,  1800.  The  King  of  Prussia  commis- 
sioned him  to  build  an  organ  at  Neu-Ruppin. 
But  thU  did  not  keep  him  in  Prussia.  He  set 
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•  Fell*  ujre  1T92. 

•  ThU  it  explicit);  Mated  by  mmtelf.  See  '  Intelligent 
attached  10  A.  at.  Z.  of  iUM  «.  1KJ0.         '  t  H.  2.  vol.  xxt. 

'  B.  A.  Weber  1*  the  only  mutkclan  of  note  who  uudled 
Vogler  at  Stockholm.  The  tchool  Id  I7W  contlcted  of  17  pupil* 
the  orcheatraol  the  Academy  cooaUted  of  twenty-eight  Swrdrs 
ni  theae  Swedes,  whoui  tote)  e*  illd  nnt  nc*?d  36  jcarvricrnted 
Vogler't  quartet*  In  public  while  mere  children  of  the  singing 
performed  eereral  entire  opera*!  I'erhap*  Vogler  did  more  real  i 
to  Swedlab  mu«ie  by  glxlng  excellent  performance*  of  Uluck't 
(A.  ST.  Z.  rol.  xxlll.  p.  SS7.) 

t  He  ni  at  Stockholm  April  S».  17W  (A.  M.  Z.  L  p.  Stt).  I 
to  wa*  trareltlng  between  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg  (tee  hi* 
on  MOller  In  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  I  Intell.  Blatt.  xrlll.  p.  »).  am 
Copenhagen  on  Hoe.  1. 17»  f  A.  M.  Z.  *ol.  II.  Intell.  Watt  *U 

t  Tlie  tiirclncation  of  thtt  organ  mar  be 
Watt  attached  w  ibe  A.  a.  Z.  for  tab.  4.  UuL 
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off  to  Leipzig,  gave  three  organ  recitals  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  and  then  went  on  about  June  to 
Prague.  At  Prague  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  and  made  governor  of  a  musical  school. 
His  introductory  lecture  treated  the  question 
'What  is  an  Academy  of  Music?'  and  the  interest 
he  excited  was  shown  in  the  crowded  audiences 
that  attended  his  course  on  the  theory  of  muBic. 
The  orchestrion  was  again  erected,  and  after  eight 
months'  delay,  and  two  disappointments,  was 
heard  on  Easter  Sunday,  180a.  The  Bohemians 
do  not  seem  to  have  thought  much  of  it,  and  it 
may  have  been  in  consequence  of  this  failure  that 
he  left  Prague  for  Vienna,  arriving  about  the  end 
of  1802.'  He  was  reported  to  be  invited  to 
Vienna  to  write  an  opera,  and  rumours  of  the 
forthcoming  work  were  constant  throughout  1803. 
•Samori,'  however,  did  not  actually  appear  till 
May  17,  1804.  at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  after 
more  than  fifty  rehearsals.  It  enjoyed  a  mo- 
derate success,  but  on  the  oourse  of  operatic 
history  at  Vienna  it  exercised  no  influence  at  all. 
Two  other  of  Vogler's  works  were  given  there, 
'  Castor  and  Pollux'  (with  additions  and  alter- 
ations), in  a  concert-room  on  Dec.  22  and  23, 

1803,  and  'Athalie'  at  the  Redoutcnsaal  in  Nov. 

1804.  Neither  made  much  impression.  While 
at  Vienna,  Vogler  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination.  An  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  stay  there  is  his 
meeting  with  Beethoven,  and  their  extemporising 
in  turn  on  the  piano.  [See  vol.  i.  183  a.]  An- 
other is  that  here  Gansbacher  and.  through  him, 
C.  M.  von  Weber,'0  became  his  pupils.  Weber 
made  the  PF.  arrangement  of  'Samori.'  Vogler 
had  now  been  more  than  two  years  in  Vienna, 
and  his  wandering  instincts  revived.  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1 805  at  Salzburg,  en  route  to  Munich." 
There  he  gave  organ  recitals,  and  at  Christmas  had 
his  Pastoral  Mass  performed  in  the  Court  Chapel. 
When  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Austerlitz, 

Eiused  at  Munich  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
ugene  Beauharnais  with  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta of  Bavaria,  the  Abbe"  was  the  musical 
hero  of  the  hour,  and  'Castor  and  Pollux'  was 
performed  on  the  wedding  day,  Jan.  14,  i8c6.'* 
He  made  some  little  stay  in  Munich,  occupying 
himself  as  usual  in  simplifying  organs  and  pub- 
lishing theoretical  works.  In  September  1807 
he  turns  up  at  Frankfort,  and  shortly  after- 
wards l*  received  an  invitation  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Darmstadt,  Louis  I.,  for  whom  he  had 
written  'Lampedo*  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
to  settle  in  that  town.  The  Duke  pave  him  a 
salary  of  3000  florins,  a  house,  with  dinner  and 
supper  every  day  from  his  own  kitchen,  four 
wax  candles  a  day  and  firewood  ad  libitum, 
the  titles  of  Kapellmeister,  and  Privy  Councillor 
for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  the  order  of  Merit 

•  Th'sdate  It  taken  from  A.M.  S.  eol.  e.  p.  S74.  The  Bkogranhle 
Qantbacher  « la  let  llial  Vogler  came  to  Vienna  about  the  «>d  of  ISUQ. 

>*  Lite  of  C.  M.  t.  Weber,  b;  hit  ton.  (ieuibeclirr  (Blograuhle)  tax* 
that  he  Aral  made  acquaintance  with  Weber  at  Vugler  a  bouae. 

1 1  Pell*'*  ttauroent  that  Vugler  left  Vienna  In  cvuaequeuee  of  the 


(A  U.  Z.  vol.  **».p  KA.) 
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of  the  first  class.  In  return  for  these  honours 
and  emoluments  he  was  not  expected  to  per- 
form any  duties,  or  to  take  part  in  the  opera  unless 
at  the  performance  of  one  of  his  own  works. 
The  Duke  thought  himself  well  repaid  by  the 
mere  presence  of  such  a  celebrity. 

Here  then,  at  last,  this  musical  Odysseus  found 
a  resting-place.  Here  he  opened  his  last  and  most 
successful  Tonschule;  and  in  the  remaining  six 
and  a  half  years  of  his  life  became  very  fond  of 
the  dull  old  town.  It  contained,  in  fact,  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  it  a  haven  of  rest.  The 
accusations  of  charlatanism  that  he  bad  so  often 
oombatted  down  to  1802,1  at  any  rate  did  not 
penetrate  to  Darmstadt.  The  musicians  of  the 
place  held  him  in  honour;  he  was  surrounded 
by  admiring  and  brilliant  pupils,  and  his  vanity 
rejoiced  in  the  sunshine  of  Court  favour.  When 
the  old  love  of  change  returned  on  him  he  could 
vary  his  routine  of  teaching  and  composing  by 
short  trips  in  the  neighbourhood.  Munich  and 
its  organs  were  a  favourite  haunt.1  especially  in 
autumn.  In  l8to  he  visited  Frankfort,  Mayence, 
Hanau,  and  Offenbach,  with  Weber,  and  made 
another  visit  to  Frankfort  for  the  production  of 
his  pupil's  opera  'Sylvana*  on  Sept.  17.  Two 
years  later  he  journeyed  through  Munich  to 
Vienna,  where  it  was  noticed  that  he  'preserved 
bis  long  acknowledged  mastery'  of  the  organ.  1 1  e 
employed  himself  in  composing  fur  stage,  concert- 
room,  and  church, and  his  best  work,  the  Requiem, 
was  the  occupation  of  his  last  days.  On  May  4, 
1814,  his  friend  Gottfried  Weber  visited  him  on 
)  asking  through  Darmstadt  and  remained  till  mid- 
day on  the  5th.  The  Abbe*  was  as  lively  and  genial 
as  ever.  The  two  friends  analysed  mu*ic  together, 
and  talked  of  the  principles  of  art  and  especially 
of  music.  Vogler  expressed  his  hopes  of  being 
permitted  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination.  The  following  day  (May  6), 
at  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  the  old  musician 
died  of  apoplexy.  He  was  buried  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th,  quietly,  amid  tokens  of  respect  and 
grief  from  those  who  knew  him,  from  his  old 
scholar, the  Grand  Duchess,  downwards.  Wherever 
one  of  bis  numerous  pupils  was  to  be  found,  the 
intelligence  came  like  a  heavy  blow,  for  it  an- 
nounced the  loss  of  a  musician  zealous  for  his  art 
and  of  a  man  devoted  to  his  friends.* 

Vogler  was  short  in  stature,  and  latterly 
became  corpulent.  His  arms  were  of  great 
length,  his  hands  enormous,  and  his  general 
aspect  has  been  described  as  that  of  a  large 
fat  ape.  His  singular  character  was  strongly 
tinged  with  vanity,  and  not  without  a  touch  of 
arrogance.  He  delighted  to  array  himself  in  his 
purple  stockings  and  gold  buckles,  with  hi*  black 
silk  ecclesiastical  mantle  and  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  given  him  by  the  Grand  Duke 

»  See  the  prefcea  to  the  •  Kandboch  rar  Harnionle  Lehre.' 

'  He  did  not  conflne  hU  attention  to  Um  organt  howerer.  a*  «r  Snd 
Mm  baying  kettledrums  of  an  Improved  model  In  Muutoh.  (A.  X.  Z. 
»wl.  thr.  latell.  Blatt.  *».) 

•  Sm  the  touch  It*  letter*  of  (SottMed  and  0.  ST.  t.  Weber  on  ree-lr- 
In*  the  newt  of  Vugler't  death.  In  the  former,  by  the  war.  Vug  ler* 
»r*  Mesa  wrunglr  gWen.  In  IMS  the  Historical  lety  of  Wurtburf 
placed  a  tablet  Id  th*  hou<e  In  which  Vogler  we*  born,  with  the 
Itttcrlpilon  UeburUhaut  de*  Tonkaiullen  Oeurg  Jueeph  Vt*!er. 
Kburen  den  IS.  Junl  I7«.  gettorben  den  «.  Mai  W 


of  Hesse.4  He  would  take  hi«  prayer-book  with 
him  into  society,  and  often  kept  his  visitor* 
waiting  while  he  finished  his  devotions.  Be- 
neath his  quaint  exterior  lay  remarkable  mental 
gifts,  a  great  insight  into  character,  and  a  power- 


ful memory.  Nor  were  his  egotism  and  affec'ii- 
tion  without  counterbalancing  excellences.  He 
was  always  anxious  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  brother  artists, 4  and 
to  defend  them,  even  if  they  had  opposed  him. 
provided  their  music  was  good.  The  civility 
which  he  showed  to  Mozart  is  in  marked  contract 
to  Mozart's  behaviour  towards  him.  Moreover, 
his  vanity  did  not  blind  him  to  his  own  defects. 
He  was  well  aware  that  harmony,  not  melody, 
was  the  department  in  which  he  excelled.  4  Had 
I  your  flow  of  melody/  he  said  to  Sterkel,  '  and 
you  my  science,  we  should  be  both  preat  men.' 

An  enthusiastic  contemporary*  calls  him  'an 
epoch-making  man.'  The  expression  is  too  strong, 
but  as  a  musical  iconoclast  Vogler  certainly  did 
excellent  service.  His  incessant  attacks  on  the 
pedantic  methods  of  musical  instruction  and 
systems  of  harmony  in  vogue,  and  on  the  old 
methods  of  organ-building,  were  often  extrava- 
gant and  untrue,  as,  for  example,  the  statement 
that  Bach  did  not  know  what  a  chorale  was.  But 
all  reformers  are  betrayed  into  exaggeration, 
and  such  utterances  must  not  make  us  overlook 
the  benefits  that  flowed  from  his  demolition 
of  musical  fetishes.  His  attacks  on  rooted  pre- 
judices stimulated  not  only  his  pupils  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  but  acted  indirectly  on  a  wide  circle. 

As  a  composer  it  was  his  aim  to  retain  the 
simple  and  severe  beauty  of  the  old  church 
music  and  yet  enrich  it  with  the  wealth  of  har- 
mony at  the  command  of  modern  music  He  was 
thus  most  happy  in  his  treatment  of  a  canto  ferine. 
He  brought  to  this  task  a  facility  in  vocal  counter- 
point gained  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Italy. 


•  The  enm'j«i»  pmftied  to  '  Die  Scale"  haa  a  fort  of  fecVtnlL  i.f 
Voulrr  e  algneiure attached  to  It.  The  autograph  I*  i 

Ul»  >   being  rnclfelwl  with  U><-  TOl! 

i  fT  '  hr"«m»n'?"»  «P»"  ol »  conTeraatiuo  wtib  .  u.ker. 
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and  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  resources 
and  effects  of  an  orchestra  acquired  as  Kapell- 
meister at  Mannheim.1  As  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  he  did  not  attain  any  great  good  fortune. 
Against  the  success  of  'Castor  and  Pollux,'  and 
'  Hermann  von  Unna,'  muBt  be  set  very  many 
failures.  'Samori,'  on  which  he  spent  the  greatest 
pains,  ptensed  for  a  while,  in  spite  of  its  weak 
libretto  and  often  laboured  music ;  but  Vogler's 
influence  on  opera  at  Vienna  was  in  reality  nil. 
The  overture  to  '  Hamlet/  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  programme  overture 
now  almost  too  common.  We  are  told  *  that  in 
composing  this  work  Vogler  hit  on  an  idea,  then 
new,  viz.  he  first  studied  the  tragedy  and  then 
arranged  his  composition  so  as  to  express  the 
principal  scenes  in  music.  His  clavier  music, 
though  perhaps  useful  as  exercises,  is  unim- 
portant, and  his  organ  music  has  not  borne  the 
test  of  time.  [Programme  Music,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
39  a.]  His  Symphony  in  C  and  his  Requiem  are 
his  best  works,  and  contain  original  and  striking 
music.  The  former  was  played  at  the  Gewand- 
baus  under  Mendelssohn  in  183S  and  1839,  and  by 
the  Euterpe  in  the  Beason  1844-5.  Th°  overture 
to  '  Samori/  whose  insignificant  themes  and  fine 
development  make  it  a  type  of  its  composer,  was 
performed  later  still,  in  1 847,  and  the  characteristic 
Pastoral  Mass  was  both  popular  and  impressive. 
A  striking  success  was  achieved  by  the  Psalm 
'Ecce  quam  bonum'  at  Cboron's  fir*t  Sacred 
Concert  at  Paris  in  1837,  and  though  the  pro- 
gramme included  works  by  Scarlatti,  Marcello, 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  we  are  told  that  the 
honours  rested  with  Vogler* 

But  it  was  as  an  organist  and  theorist  that 
Vogler  made  most  stir.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  important  town  in  Central  Europe  in 
which  he  had  not  performed  on  the  organ.  He 
could  stretch  two  octaves  with  ease,  and  practice 
had  turned  this  natural  advantage  to  such  good 
use  that  he  was  indisputably  the  first  organist  of 
his  age.  His  quaint  eccentricity  shows  itself  here 
as  elsewhere.  He  would  travel  about  playing  in 
the  most  ad  captandum  style  such  things  as 
'Cheu-Tew,  a  Chinese  song/  'a  Hottentot  melody 
in  three  notes,'  '  The  Fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,*' 
'Thunder-storms/  and  the  like,*  as  if  with  the 
design  of  concealing  his  complete  command  of 
the  highest  ranges  of  organ-playing.  His  ex- 
tempore playing  never  failed  to  create  an  im- 
pression, and  in  the  elevated  fugal  style  he  easily 
distanced  all  rivals.  'One  was  amazed  at  his 
performance  in  the  severe  style/  says  Rink ; 
and  his  study  of  the  construction  of  the  organ 
gave  him  an  unerring  instinct  in  the  selection 
<>f  stops.  The  illnatured  criticism  of  Mozart  in 
his  letter  to  his  father  of  Jan.  17,  1778,  is  by  no 
means  generally  endorsed  by  other  contem- 

1  Chrhlmenn  mentkrai  that  In  an  orchestra  arranged  on  VocWl 
principle*  four  doubt*  bane*  were  wad  and  tuned  In  four  dlSerent 
wayi.  by  which  Ingenkxii  device  an  open  utring  tu  obtained  lor 
eeery  note.  In  '  Die  Seala'two  pair*  of  kettledrums  are  used  to  plaj 
a  acale  pana«e— probably  the  flint  ln>Unce  of  the  employment  of  four 
drum*.    |Cp.  Dtun.  vol.  I.  p.  464  a  ;  Tm»ALU,  vol  III.  p.  116.1 

•  rchubart  Aettnetlk.  •  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  uli.  p.  Bo*. 

«  Ohrtitinenn  mmtlona  a  performance  lot-  nded  to  represent  "The 
La*.  Judym-nl  «m»n«a*  lo  Maeeae.'  Pictorial  Music  DM  perhaps 
«*v«r  bveu  pushed  beyoud  lbs*. 
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porary  writers.  They  declare  that  in  transpos- 
ing; and  accompanying,  Vogler  had  remarkable 
readiness  and  skill,  and  that  as  a  reader  at  sight 
he  '  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  and  unique.' 1 

In  organ  building,*  his  first  practical  efforts 
were  made  in  1784.  Five  years  later  he  com- 
pleted an  instrument  which  he  called  the  Orches- 
trion, and  gave  performances  on  it  at  various  dates 
at  Amsterdam,  London,  Stockholm,  and  Prague. 
It  is  described  as  being  9  feet  square,  6  feet 
high  on  each  side,  and  9  in  the  centre.  This 
box  contained  about  900  pipes,  and  had  shutters 
for  cretcendos  and  diminuendos.  The  reed-stops 
were  Free  Reeds,  and  variety  of  power  in 
their  case  was  gained  by  three  canvas  screens 
in  the  windtrunk.  As  to  the  effect  produced, 
opinions  were  much  divided.  At  Amsterdam 
it  was  asserted  to  be  the  non  plu*  ultra  of  organ- 
building,  at  Prague  it  was  declared  a  failure. 
Vogler  was  also  prepared  to  '  simplify '  old 
organs.  He  claimed  to  work  such  a  metamor- 
phosis in  an  instrument  in  three  weeks  that  its 
effect  would  be  largely  enhanced,  though  many 
of  the  old  pipes  were  removed.  The  cost  of  an 
organ  on  his  system  was  alleged  to  be  a  third 
of  that  of  one  built  in  the  old  way.  Such  pre- 
tensions were  sure  to  provoke  keen  opposition. 
At  Berlin  he  was  charged  with  stealing  the  pipes 
removed  in  'simplifying'  the  organ  in  St.  Mary's 
Church.  The  falsity  of  the  charge  was  demon- 
strated, but  it  buows  the  feeling  against  him. 

His  proposals  were  four-fold:  viz.  (1)  To 
avoid  the  use  of  expensive  large  pipes;  (2)  To 
introduce  Free  Reeds;  (3)  To  arrange  the  pipes 
in  a  different  order  on  the  windchest,  and  (4) 
To  remove  Mutation  Stops. 

(1)  The  means  by  which  the  cost  of  organs 
was  diminished  without  depriving  them  of 
their  resources  lay  in  Tartini's  theory  that  just 
as  a  note  gives  certain  harmonics,  so  the  har- 
monics of  a  note  if  combined  give  the  funda- 
mental note.  The  first  harmonics  of  a  pipe  of 
33  feet  would  be  represented  by  pipes  of  16  feet 
and  of  10$  feet.  It  was  therefore  possible  by 
employing  a  pipe  of  16  feet  and  a  pipe  of  10} 
feet  together  to  obtain  a  32-feet  sound  without 
having  to  use  a  32-feet  pipe.  Time  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  Tartini 
and  Vogler  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  some 
organ-builders  and  organists  still  hold  that  the 
'  third  sound '  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  real 
pipe-produced  sound,  and  that  every  organ  of  any 
pretensions  still  contains  large  pipes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Quint  on  the  Pedal  Organ  is  un- 
doubtedly coming  into  great  favour  as  an  adjunct 
to  or  substitute  for  the  32-feet  stop.  The  reader 
will  find  instances  of  the  'Trias  Harmonica' 
either  with  or  without  a  32-feet  stop  at  St. 
Michael's,  Tenbury,  Cutler's  Hall,  Sheffield  (Car 
vaille-Coll),  Sheffield  church  (Brindley  A  Foster), 

*  Once,  at  least,  Vogler  met  Reel  Keren,  rU.  at  Sonnlelthnert  house 
lb  the  winter  ol  1KB — t-  |  See  UirruovES ,  rol.  I.  p.  ltB  a.  |  (iSnsbacher. 
who  then  heard  both  extemporise  for  the  flrst  time,  admired  Bee- 
thoven, but  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  Adagio  and  Fueue 
thrown  off  by  Vogler.  So  exrlicd  was  he  that  be  could  not  co  to 
bed  after  It.  mm!  knocked  up  ha  friends  at  unseasonable  boon  to 
quiet  hit  eicltereem  by  describing  what  be  tied  heard.  (Biographic.) 

1  '  Oeie  Jur  Akustlk-' 
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the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute,  the  Temple 
Church  (Schuhte),  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  Manches- 
ter (Kirtland  &  Jardine),  and  York  Minster. 

(a)  The  free-reed  was  derived  from  a  Chinese 
organ,  and  was  applied  about  1780  to  organ 
reed-stops  by  a  Copenhagen  organ-builder  named 
Kirsnick,  who  had  aettled  at  8.  Petersburg. 
Vogler  was  so  impressed  with  Kirsnick's  experi- 
ment that  ho  induced  Rackwitz,  Kirsnick's  as- 
sistant, to  follow  him  to  Stockholm,  and  make 
several  stops  on  this  principle.  When  Vogler 
returned  to  Germany  in  1799  ne  carried  the 
invention  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  it 
was  through  his  ndvueacy  that  people  first 
realised  its  capabilities.  To  this  initiative  must 
be  attributed  not  only  the  free-reed  stops  in 
organs,  but  also  the  Harmonium  and  its  varieties. 

(3)  Vogler  arranged  the  pipes  of  an  organ  in 
semitonal  order — the  large  pipes  at  the  left  end 
of  the  soundboard,  and  the  small  pipes  at  the 
right  end.  Most  organ-builders  adhere  to  the 
old  system ;  but  Vogler's  arrangement  has  found 
adherents,  amongst  whom  may  be  noted  the  cele- 
brated Schulxe  of  Paulinzelle  ^who  built  his  organ 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  on  this  principle), 
NValcker  of  Ludwigsburg,  and  Messrs.  Kirtland 
4l  Jardine  and  Forster  &  Brindley  in  England. 

(4)  On  the  fourth  point  Vogler  has  achieved  an 
undoubted  success.  The  Mixtures  still  found  in 
organs,  are  not  the  overwhelming  ones  that  he 
assailed,  and  further  modifications  in  this  respect 
are  possibly  still  to  come.  Outside  the  particular 
questions  raised  by  Vogler,  his  influence  on  organ- 
building  was  considerable,  and  much  of  the  im- 
provement therein  in  the  hut  seventy  years  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  attacks. 


As  a  theorist  Vogler  developed  the  tenets  of 
Valotti.  His  system  of  harmony  was  founded 
on  acoustics,  and  its  fundamental  principle  was 
that  not  only  the  triad  (common  chord),  but 
also  the  discords  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  could  be  introduced  on  any  degree  of  the 
scale  without  involving  modulation.  He  went 
even  beyond  this,  and  allowed  chromatically 
altered  forms  of  these  chords  and  inversions  of 
them.  But  his  system  never  took  much  root. 
According  to  Knecht,  its  most  ardent  advocate, 
it  was  full  of  practical  advantages,  placed  in  a 
clear  light  the  formation  of  the  scales,  simplified 
figuring  and  thorough-bass,  and  got  rid  of  all  sorts 
of  meaningless  and  confusing  terms.  '  dominants 
that  do  not  dominate,  Vorschlags,  Nachschlags, 
etc.'  Two  other  writers  have  founded  their  sys- 
tems on  that  of  Vogler,  F.  J.  C.  Schneider  and 
Jelensperger ;  but  it  has  passed  into  oblivion. 

It  is  as  a  teacher  that  Vogler  has  most 
claims  on  posterity,  for  no  musician  has  ever 
had  so  many  remarkable  pupils.  As  a  teacher  of 
singing  he  was  in  great  request,  and  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Lange  (Aloysia  Weber)  owed 
almost  everything  that  was  admirable  in  her 
ringing  to  his  instruction.1  It  was,  however,  to 
the  teaching  of  composition  that  he  directed  his 
greatest  efforts ;  and  from  bis  Schools  at  Mann- 
heim. Stockholm,  and  Darmstadt  came  forth 
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Winter,*  Ritter,  Kraus,  Danzi,  Kornacher,  B.  A. 
Weber,  Baron  von  Poise),  Gansbacber,  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  and  Meyerbeer.  Sterkel  also  received 
lessons  from  Vogler,  and  Knecht  the  organist 
and  Gottfried  Weber  were  very  directly  influenced 
by  him.  His  pupils  conceived  the  deepest  regard 
for  him.  *  Mere  association  with  him,'  says  Gans- 
bacber, '  was  a  kind  of  school.'  Vogler  was  not 
only  a  most  judicious  and  sagacious  teacher,'  he 
was  also  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  friends, 
and  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  kindness  by 
finding  that  his  old  pupils  after  passing  into  the 
world  were  ever  ready  to  return  to  his  side.* 
Few  scenes  of  artistic  life  are  more  charming 
than  the  picture  of  the  details  of  Vogler's 
last  Toiutchule  at  Darmstadt.  After  the  Abbe* 
had  said  Mass.  at  which  one  of  his  scholars 
played  the  organ,  all  met  for  a  lesson  in  ooun- 
terpoint.  Then  subjects  for  composition  were 
given  out,  and  finally  each  pupil  brought  up  his 
piece  to  receive  the  criticism  of  his  master  and 
fellow-pupils.'  Every  day  a  work  of  some 
great  composer  was  analysed.  Sometimes  the 
Abbe"  would  propound  a  theme  for  improvisation. 
Not  unfrequently  he  would  play  himself,  as  he 
never  played  except  when  alone  with  his  '  three 
dear  boyB,'  in  the  empty  church.  From  the  mind 
of  one  of  these  '  boys,'  the  impression  of  these 
performances  was  never  effaced,  for  Weber  always 
described  them  as  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Anon  we  get  glimpses  of  Weber  at  work  on  'Abu 
Hassan '  or  on '  Papa's '  biography,  while  the  '  old 
gentleman '  looks  on,  and  advises  or  composes, 
consuming  '  enormous  quantities  of  snuff.  By 
way  of  varying  the  regular  routine  the  master 
would  take  his  scholars  with  him  to  organ  recitals 
in  neighbouring  towns.  The  pupils,  in  their  turn, 
would  diversify  the  common  round  by  writing  an 
ode  to  celebrate  'Papa's'  birthday*  A  happier 
household  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the 
master  died,  his  pupils  felt  as  if  they  bad  lost  a 
father.  '  Reiner  .  .  announced  to  me  yesterday,' 
wrote  Weber  to  Gansbacber  (May  13, 1*814), 'that 
on  the  6th  our  beloved  master  Vogler  was  sud- 
denly snatched  from  us  by  death  .  . .  He  will 
ever  live  in  our  hearts.' 

A  list  of  Vogler's  works  in  various  departments 
is  appended. 

OPERATIC  WORKS, 

arranged  ai  fir  aa  po*»rt>le  Id  chronological  order,  with  the  place* 
where  tbey  were  Urn  performed, 
loo.  esntela.  by  Ramler.  Parmttadt,  1779. 
Lempedo  (or  Lamprcdo)  a  melodrama.   Parmitadt.  about  1779. 
Hamlet,  overture  and  entracteifor  the  play  of.  At  Mannheim.  177*. 
Per  Kautmann  iron  Smlrna.  operetta.   At  Mannheim.  177L 
Albert  III  »on  Baiern  opera  In  S  act*.   At  Munich.  17  0. 
La  lUrmeate.  opera.  At  the  Com&lie  ltalleunc  In  1  art*.  Nor.  15, 17*3 


*  Winter  afterward!  objected  to  be  called  a  pupil  of  Vofler,  appa- 
rent! j  without  food  ration.  Composition!  of  hti  appear  In  the  '  Maiu.- 
hetmer  Tonichule-' 

>  At  for  Initance  when  he  made  C.  H.  v.  ' 
■tody  of  the  great  old  ruuten  In  lrUS. 

*  E.  f .  Krant  In  1779.  &  A*  Weber  In  1790.  0.  M.  eon  i 
GantbtcbeMn  ISIO.^        „  t   at        >J    d  I  h 

of  the  l'.alrru  waa  a  favourite  text  book  fur  the  dell, 
at  Dertnittdt.  "At  Sr»t,"  he  addi.  '  we  took  the  exerclan  In  ti  e  after- 
noon, but  the  Abbe,  who  almost  dailj  dined  with  the  (Irand  Puke, 
uaed  to  ro  to  Deep,  pencil  In  hand  We  therefore  aCTeed  to  take 
our  eaerelae*  to  him  benc-lorward  In  the  morning.' 

*  In  1*10.  Weber  wrote  the  word*,  Uauabaoner  two  tuloa.  Meyerbeer 


- 
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Le 

ra)lar.'  1783. 
Caaiorand  Pollux,  operates  aeta.  At  Dm 

during  use  carnival  of  nt-t.i 

Egle,  French  opera.  At  Stockholm.  17OT. 

Le  Patrtollame.  opera.  Written  tor  the  Paris  Aeademle  lo  17W, 
bat  reacted  or.  at  ail  event*,  nut  ssrriurmed. 

Athalle.  choruses  In  Racine's  play  of.   At  Stockholm.  17*1. 

UwUt  Adolf.  Swedish  opera.   At  Stockholm  March  17W. 

Hermann  too  L'ana.  overture,  choruses,  d&iicea,  and  one  song.  At 
Copenhagen.  In  Hie  early  part  of  lrtlu. 

Die  Hu-allen  Tor  Naumburg  Im  Jahr  14S2.  •Sehlim-Chnr'  to 
Kolrebsje's  drama  ol.  At  Leipzig.  September.  IHUtt. 

Samorl.  opera  In  3  acts,  word*  by  F.  X.  Uuber.  At  the  Theatre 

Der  Admiral,  comic  opera.'  Darmaladt,  U10. 

Eplnicnldot.-Erwln  und  Klmlre  -Der  gewonnene  Prose«».-Lea 
Rendezvous  de  •  hasse.  -  !>!•  Kreurfahrer ;  overture.- Der  Erem  it  auf 
Pormentarra,  ditto.  -Prolog,  tiamodaa.— eceaa  da  Fulvla  — Jiger- 
bal  let.-6chmled-ballal 

Abo  probably  a  number  of  similar  works,  par- 
ticulars not  now  attainable.  Certainly  an  overture 
for  a  play  called  '  Die  Kreuzfahrer,'  and  either  an 
opera  called  'Ague*  Bernauerin*  or  incidental 
music  to  a  play  of  that  namo.  A  letter  of  Weber, 
Jan.  l8l  i,  nays  '  Papa  is  composing  a  little  opera 
...  it  will  be  teady  in  a  few  days. 


Mo.  ).  Mlssa  aoWnnfai  la  D  mln.  tor  4  Voteea.  Orchestra,  and  Organ. 
So.  3.  Mlssa  pa«torlcla  In  E.  for  4  Voice*.  Orchestra,  and  or»aa. 
Mlssa  de  Quadragesima  In  F.  fur  4  Voices  and  organ  nHbh. 
Mlssa  pro  Oetunctls  (Requiem >  In  Eh  tor  4  Voice*  and  OrerwuraJ 
Mlssa  Agnus  IM. 

Itrrmui  Man  lor  4  Voice*  and  Organ  (about  1778.) 
Uanuaii  Maaa  lor  4  Voices  and  Oicbcstra. 

3.  Faaia*  amp  Morrra. 
Hatja**.— Psalmus  Mlierere  decantandu*  a  quatuor  voeltro*  aula 

Orga.o  el  ba*t».  S.  D.  1'io  VI.  1'ontiacl  eomposlius  i  about  1777). 

Miserere  In  Kc  for  4  Voice*.  Orchestra,  at 

Miserere,  •  Pa.  4.'-ln  ailtu. '  Fa.  f>.' 

Memento  Dumlne,  orch  —  lsalm, '  Jehova's  MairitAt.' 

David*  fiuu-l'talm.  nach  Mow*  Mendelssohn's  Uebe reel  rung  1m 
Ohoral-Styl.   For  4  real  pirn.  one.  the  Tenor.  a<t  Ub.  (about  \rtjl). 

Eeoaquam  bonum  (Lord  Psalm) lor  4 Men's  Voice*  with  PF.  md  lit. 

MrttU .  — Husceptt  I«rael  (computed  for  Concert  Spiritual  at  Pari*/ 
apparently  before  I'Hi. 

Borate  Cosll  for  4  Voice*  with  PF  (ad.  by  0.  Weber,  with 
tier  man  word*  ;  wli  h  English  and  Latin  word*  In  Vocal  Anthology.) 

Ave  flcgtn*.  for  4  Voice*  with  Org.  or  PF.  ( Latin  and  Herman  wordi.) 

Can  tale  Domino,  for  4  Voice*  with  Org.  or  PF.  (Ditto. ) 

Laodate.  lor  Soprano  solo,  chorus.  Or^an  obbllgalo  and  Orchestra. 

Fosiquam  Impletl  tseieulss.  Puerperal  tacrumj.  4  Voice*  and  orch. 

3.  HYMNS,  etc. 
Te  Drum  In  D.  for  4  Voice*  and  Orchestra. 
Kyrle.  with  Orch.  (Oct.  I77a>. 
Magnificat,  with  Orch.  1 17771. 
Stabat  Mater,  with  Oich  arc. 
fccoc  oanlta.  gtlurum  .aboji  TTTTf. 

Are  Marts  Stella,  and  CrLdeU  Herod™  for  J  Choirs  wlthOrf.orPF.t 
Veni  Saucta  Splrttus.  (iraduale  In  IV.  lor  4  Vokea.  O.cheatra,  and 
Organ. 
Bealam  me  dlcent,  Orch. 
A  ma  Redemptorl*.  Orch. 

Beglna^ioed  and' Laudato  Domlnom.  Orch. 
Ave  Regloa.  Org. 

Salve  Reglna  In  F.  for  4  Voice*  with  Org.  or  PF.  ail  lib. 

Salve  ilegtna.  Are  Begins,  and  Alma  Redemptorl*.  lor  4  Voices  with 
Org  or  PF.  o«f  lie. 

i  antus  procrssloaalls  pro  festo  eorporl*  ChrlitL 

Vespern  de  Paachale  (14  Apr.  1M*V 

Vespers  chorales  moduli*  muilcl*  oriiet*.,  with  Orch. 
Vesper*  nwjr  be  Identical  with  the  work  neat  I 

Vesperai  chorales  4  Voeum  cum  Organo. 

4  Latin  Hymn*,  for  4  Voice*  with  PF.  aJ  lib. 


was  one  of  Vogler's  moat  successful  work*.  The  choru*  of 
wa*  sufllriently  popular  In  IXfl  to  lead  an  unscrupulous 
manager  at  Munich  to  Introduce  It  Into  lb*  Jf  state  of  the  second  act  of 

'  Oon  Ulovannl  " 

t  The  competition  of  this  Hequlem  for  himself  occupied  most  of 
Vngler's  later  years.  It  was  esteemed  hi*  Suest  work,  and  I*  a  eery 
•tr. king  com  pu*lt  Ion.  Betide*  the  ordinary  romtlluenUof  a  requiem, 
it  contain*  two  Agnuae*.  a  '  Libera  me.  Do  mine.'  In  4  moremanta,  and 
an  '  Absolut  lo  ad  Tumbam.' 

*  In  the  library  at  Darmstadt  Is  a'Oudell*  Harodea,'  with  orch., 
dtted  Jan.  177'..  and  alvi  a'  Hymnut  Are  Marls  stella,  a  4  Toclbus 
•eiiia  InstromanO,'  poatlbly  Identical  with  the  works  In  the  test. 


(  Hymns  for  4  .  - 

srord»-ed.  by  Oottfr.  Weber.) 
It  Church  Hymns  for X  4.  or  «  Voteea  uoacc.  (First  Seiiea). 

5  m  „        (Second  hertea). 
«            „  „        (Third  Srrtea). 
g                             M  _        (Fourth  Series). 

6  _  „        (Fifth  Series j. 

S  Hymns,  for  4  Voices  with  PF.  «<t  H* .— DHectio  tenutl  tF mm.) : 
Basjt  oarttas cs.  IA>;  O  SalutarlaiC ) 

Uel.K  aroei— I'horale  (KU3>.— O  Cod  si  lofredig,! 
Tatar  unsar.  Orch. 

4.  MlSOKLLtSCOt'S. 
Die  Auferstehung  Jean. 

I*aradlgma  modorum  ecclesla»tl«>rum  (about  17771 

  -  .          .i  f  t.  1-mi:  u..^.  M..  >.i 


Op.  1.  S  Trios  PF.  Violin,  and  Baas.  -Duos  lor  Flute  and  VIolU. 

Op.  3.  •  easy  Sonatas.  PF. 

Op.  S.  •  easy  rouata*,  PF.  and  Violin. 

Op.  4.  •  Sonata*  .  In  the  lorm  of  Duets,  Trios,  and  Quartets.  PF. 
Violin.  Viola,  and  Bass. 

Op.  &.  •  Concertos.  PF.  (In  two  books,  eai 

op.  8.  STrlo*.  PF.  Violin,  and  B»»s. 

Op.  7.  6  Trios.  PF.  Violin,  and  Bass. 

Op.  *.  li  easy  DlTertlnsemeiits  of  natlonaJ  character.  PF.  i 
sli  In  each  i.— Concerto,  PF.  < played  belore  the  Queen  of  France/. 

Op.  S.  113  aa*y  Prelude*  tor  Organ  or  PF.  'about  leOti. 

Concerto  PF..  printed  with  a  Concerto  by  koruacher. about  I7H.— 
Hocluroe,  PF.  and  StrlrHF».>~Quetuor  Concertante.  PF.  Vio  In.  Viola, 
and  Baas.-*  Sonatas  for  3  PF.*  <1794).-Souaia.  PF.  >4  bandii.- 
H-'iiata  (Der  ehellche  Zwtetl.  PF.  with  String*.  C— Piece*.  PF.— Air 
de  Marlborough,  tar.  PF.— March  with  ear.  PF.— 15  Var.  (Lied  aua 
d-m  Logneri  PF.-J6  Var  PF.  F.-Pastorella.  PF.  (about  1W7i  - 
Oansonetta  Venexlana  rarW  (about  1>07).— Var.  I  March  a»«l  Sw«dlab 
air)  PF.  (about  mil).*— Polonal»e  favourite.  PF.  D.  (about  1S1V ».— 
6  Var.  on  March  from  Samorl.  PF.  Viol.,  and  Cello.  F  — «  Var  on  Duo 
(Was  brauchen  wlri  In  Samorl.  PP.,  Violin,  and  Cello.  D.— 4  Var.  on 
Duo  In  Samorl.  PF.  Viol,  and  Cello.  (J.—*  Var.  on  Trio  (Kanfle 
Hoffnungi  In  Samorl.  PF..  Violin  and  Cello  A.— 7  Var.  on  Theme 
from  t»«e  Overture  to  Samorl.  PF.,  Violin, and  Cello.  C. 

Polymrlov  or  characterUtie  music  of  dlnVrenl  natkmt,  FF.  and 
Siring*.  <17v3?>-roljroelos.  a  characteristic  u nt en-concert,  arrauged 
for  PF.  with  Violin  and  Cello  «J  hk.  (1>«1?)' 

V»r  PF..  Willi  Orch  ace.— Var.  on  '  Ah  que  dlrai-Je  Maman.'  PF. 
with  Orch.  acc— Symphony  In  ti  ( 177s )  -Do.  In  D  mln. -Do.  in  C.s— 


TI1K0BETI0AL  WOBKS. 

TonwissensehaA  nnd  Totvsetjknnst.  Manohein 
Stlmmblldungs  kunst.   Manuhelm.  1774. 
rhurptalxHche  Toiitchule.   Mauiiheim.  177S.IS 
Matinhelmer  Tonschule.  01fenbaeh.ll 

Betraehtuncrn  der  Mannhelmer  Tuntchul*.  Spire. w  (D7S— flffl. 
Kasai  de  dlrlger  le  godl  des  amateurs  de  muslque.   ParU  17-r' 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Harmony  (Swedish).  Stockholm.  1734. 
Method  ot  Clavier  and  Thorough  Bs 


*  A.  M.  Z.  MDl  Beylaga  V.  June  31. 
t  (iHn.bacher  says  that  •  Vogler  s  C 

In  Sonulelthuer's  house  at  which  Vo 
I.  p,  HO  a.)  This  Mortun>e  Is  perhaps  meant. 

•  The  march  Is  described  as  'd.  Pordre  d.  Seraph  Ins."  but  this 
appears  to  be  only  a  short  way  of  putting  '  march*  de*  Chevalier* 
de  IVirdre  des  Seraphlna.'   The  Seraphln  la  the  oldest  Swedish  Order 

i  It  I*  quite  possible  that  the  staple,  at  any  rate,  of  the  two  work* 
styled  Potymelo*  is  the  same  The  latter  originated  from,  and  I*  prac- 
tically the  substance  of  an  organ  recital  given  by  Vogler  at  Munich 
on  March  89  and  SI.  I*0S.  Its  contents  consist  of  •  Keen  numbers, 
viz.  No.  1.  Volkslled:  No.  3.  Swedish  Air;  No.  S.  Bavarian  Vater 
Unsar.  No.  4.  Venetian  Barcarolle;  No.  ft,  Volkslled.  No.  t.  Swiss 
Ram  des  V  aches ,  No.  7.  An  African  Air;  No.  n.-So.  9.  Bavarian 
Volkslled  ;  No.  10  Scotch  Air ;  Mo.  II.  Jan.  14-A  Uridal  Song  ;  No. 
18,  A  Oosack  Air ;  No.  IS.  The  Return  of  the  Wounded  Bavarian 
Knlghtj  No  14.  Moorish  Air;  No.  1\  (ireenlar.d  Mr;  No.  1*. 
Chinese  Air.  Each  of  these  appears  to  hare  had  variations  appended, 
and  the  variations  on  No* Sand  15 were  published  triarately.  The 
1  Greenland  Air'  Is  said  to  have  been  noted  down  by  Vogler  In  that 
country,  while  the  seven  Bavarian  Volkslleder  were  the  Abbe"*  own 
composition  ;  No.  II  is  a  piece  commemorative  of  the  marriage  of 
Eugene  Beatihamais  with  the  Princess  of  Bavaria  on  Jan.  14,  IKM. 
and  No.  13  was  published  separately  as  In  '  Ode.' 

s  The  last  movement  In  thl*  Symphony  I*  called  '  the  Seals.'  The 
Symphony  was  not  published  till  alter  Vogler'*  death.  At  Knjrvett's 
concert  In  Willi*'*  Room*  on  Feb.  3\  1H11,  the  Second  l^art  opened 
with  a  '  New  Symphonic  for  3  clarinet*.  3  oboes.  3  flutes  3  horns, 
and  trumpet  (obbllgatl)'—' never  performed  In  this  country'— by 
Vogler.  but  what  this  was  It  seems  Impossible  to  e«c-rteln 

S  This  may  be  the  work  of  some  musician  of  like  name,  Christ* 
raann  also  speak*  of  a  Sonata  for  Harp,  with  accompaniment  for 
Flutes  andCelll.  Rink.  In  his  Autobiography,  mentions  Variations  for 
Clavier  on  a  Swedish  March  In  K  major. 

is  This  embodies  the  last-named  work. 

li  This  embodies  the  three  preeeilint  works. 

D  A  magaiiu*  recording  I  he  progro-a  wl  the  sdiool  I774-1T73  T 
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Stockholm.  rhW. 

.  IttUO. 

Dkt*  rur  Akmtlk.   O&Viibsch.  1SC0. 

Handbuch  rur  Harmon  In  I/rhro,  und  OenereJ-Bass.  Prague, 

Aeusssrung  Qber  Urn.  Knecht's  Uannonlk.   Prague.  1WJ. 

Krkllrung  der  Buchitlt»-n  die  Id  Orundrlss  der .  . .  neu  iu  erbwi- 
iwkii  8.  Peter's  Org*l  In  " 

Ventletehungiplan  der  sortgen  mil  der  n« 
la  Hortwthause  tu  MOnchen.   Munich.  1HOT. 

Ueber  dla  turmontsche  Akustlk.  Munich.  Offenbach.  1*07. 

"ruadUche  AJildlung  turn  ClaTlersllmmeii.  Htuilfart.  Vienna, 

1  7 

L»eut<ehe  Klrchenmuslk  dU  Tor  SO  Jahrrn  ru  4  Blngitlmmen  und 
drr  Orel  herauskamen.  and  mil  elner  modern*! 
■  etlung  beMchert.  Munich.  WW. 

system  fur  den  Fugenbau.  Offenbach.  im.> 

(Tnbar  Chormle  und  Klrchengeafnge.  Kin  ltrltrag 
Tonkunst  In  lfth  Jatirhundert.  Munich,  1*14. 

To  this  class  of  work*  the  following  may  also  be  Stly  assigned  i— 

Verbesserung  dar  Forkalsclwn  VerAnderuugen  (of  '  «i«d  tare  the 
Klng7i.  17KL 

33  Preludes  for  Organ  In  trery  key.  with  an  analy»1l.  Munich.  1KH. 
12  Chorales  of  J.  8.  I'ach  la"r»n»cd  by  Vo»-ter  and  analjsed  by  C.  M. 
Y.  Weber).  Leipzig,  about  1B10. 

Amongst  Vogler's  contributions  to  current 
musical  literature  may  he  noticed,  besides  those 
which  were  reprinted  separately,  and  have  been 
already  mentioned  :— 

Several  ihort  notlcaa  In  the  Wetzlarlschen  Ooomrtanttlgeo  (177*- 
17*). 

Von  der  Mualk  In  Frankrclch,  In  Kramer*!  Merailn  der  Muslk. 
Antwort  auf  rerachleden* 
Korrespondent  No.  1. 1790. 


Musikcbor,  In  Journal  too 

The  following 
to  this  class : — 

Aesthetlsoh-krltlseh*  Zrrgllederunf  dea 
Nngesataes  des  vom  Knecht  In  Muslk  geseUeti  entan  Psaluis. 

Lichtenthal  also  ascribes  to  Vogler  the  article 
*  Ueber  den  Choralgesang  der  Bohmisclien  Kirche 
zu  Johann  Hut-sens  Zeiten,'  in  the  A.M.Z.  for 
April  6, 1803. 

MISCELLANEOUS  W0BK8. 
Die  Beat*,  oder  perionlOclrte  Mlmmblldungs-  and  Slngkuntt.  for 
Pofrano  goto.  Chorus,  and  Orchestra* 

Der  Uhclnubergang  der  Allllrten  am 
with  accompaniment  for  full  Orchestra. 
Teutonls  oder  Krlegslled.  lxlt,  with  Ore* 
Trtchordlum  und  Trias  Harmonica  odor  Lob  der  HarmonK* 
Froh*  Empdndunfen 
Chorat.  with  orch.  arc. 
Wlelanda  lirmb,  gedichtet  too  Ch  WestphaJen.  Chorus  f  r  4 
Empnndunjen  en  dea  Hewn  an  14  Junl.  ' 
Per  Allarbrrg.  For  4  voices,  with  PF.  acc 
atycke  fur  d. 


(aboul  l(07)-Der  achona  M< 
Two  songs  with  FF.  acconipanlmrnt 
Heatlscher  Krleeertranm.   Bonf  with  PF 
•  Declamaiorlum  — '  Tulskun  1st  erwachui 


As  much  of  what  is  stated  in  this  article  is 
novel,  it  may  be  well  to  specify  the  sources  from 


l  A  translation  from  the  Swedish. 

t  Fetls  declares  that  this  work  was  not  publlihed  till  after  the 
author's  death.  The  preface,  however,  la  dated  *  I>ann«tadt.  Ifll.* 
I  For  the  Incident  in  which  It  originated  sea  MtTiaicca,  toL  II. 
p  Kl  a.) 

•  The  analrsls  prrnsed  tothla  work,  arter  statins  that  It  was  finished 
at  Darmstadt  on  Auguit  ».  1M0,  declare  that  the  author  had  In  1777 
nffered  a  prite  of  100  Louis  d'nr  lor  the  discovery  »f  a  device  by  which 
4  Tolcea  should  each  sing  a  scale  up  and  down  In  only  16 
that  no  one  had  been  able  to  find  out 
In  '  Dte  Scale '  Is  certainly  Ingenious. 

4  A  cantata  for  Voice*  and  Full  Oreheatra  to  words  by  Professor 
Melssnrr.  Itoostmu's  air  of  three  notes  Is  u*ed  as  th<-  foundation  of 
the  whole  composition,  which  eitenda  to  eleven  numb-rs.  Voglrr 
made  use  of  this  air  as  the  theme  of  a  piece  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions at  a  concert  In  Stockholm  April  2*.  1799.  and  published  it  lu 
pre  real  parts  In  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  June  13  In  the  same  y»r. 
»  A  trrretto  published  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  June  1i  I71». 
4  The  publisher's  advertisement  gives  '  Treue'  for  '  Trsum.' 
'  This  piece,  an  orchestral  acmmnanlment  to  a  declaimed 


»  This  piece  an  orchestral  accomnsnlmrnt  to  a  oeciaimet  f"»rn. 
•u  probably  one  of  Vogler-i  last  works,  as  It  was  bro.uhi  out  at 
Manubdm  early  ta  W14.  The  poem  m  by  Madame  Har.er. 
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which  it  has  been  derived.  Besides  the  ordinary 
biographical  notioes  in  various  Dictionaries,  which 
in  this  case  seem  to  have  been  written  with 
unusual  independence,  use  has  been  made  of  the 
monograph  on  Vogler  by  Th.  Nisard  (the  Abbe" 
Normand),  and  of  the  Life  of  C.  M.  v.  Weber  by 
his  son.  The  vast  mass  of  Information  relating  to 
Vogler  and  his  views  contained  in  the  '  Allge- 
meine  Musikalische  Zeitung '  has  been  carefully 
sifted.  Much  has  been  gained  from  the  articles 
in  Nos.  1 5  and  16  of  the  *  Musikalische  Correspon- 
dena '  for  1790  by  Christmann  and  Schubart.  By 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Gansbacher  of  Vienna  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  consult  the  MS.  'Bio- 
graphie  Gansbacher'  in  his  possession,  from  which, 
and  from  the  letters  of  Vogler  belonging  to  him, 
many  interesting  details  have  been  gained.  In 
one  of  Weber's  letters  to  Gansbacher  he  states 
that  he  was  working  hard  at  Vogler's  biography, 
but  the  result  of  his  work  seems  to  have  completely 
disappeared.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Herr 
Becker,  Librarian  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Darm- 
stadt ;  to  Baron  von  Weber;  to  Herr  Max 
Friedlander ;  to  Prof.  Schaf  hiiutl  of  Munich  ; 
to  Mr.  Walter  White,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and. 
on  the  matter  of  *  the  simplification -system '  to 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  to  Messrs. 
Thorold  &  Smith  (successors  of  Kirtland  &  Jar- 
dine),  and  to  Messrs.  Brindley  &  Foster;  also  to 
the  organist  of  All  Saints',  Northampton,  for  a 
careful  minute  on  the  Schulze  organ  in  that  town. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Vogler  literature 
must  be  placed  Browning's  poem  on  •  Abt  Vogler,' 
and  its  Greek  version  in  'Translations  into  Greek 
and  Latin  Verse,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  M. A.*  [J.H.M.J 
VOGT,  GD8TAVK,  French  oboe-player,  born 
at  Straasburg,  March  18,  1781,  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  under  Sallantin,  and  took 
the  first  oboe-prize  in  1799.  While  in  Rey's 
class,  he  began  to  play  in  public,  and  was  ap- 
pointed oboe-solo  at  the  Opera  Italien  in  1801, 
and  co-professor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  180a.  In 
1805  he  entered  tho  band  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
was  present  at  Austerlitz,  and  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Vienna  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Haydn  and  Beethoven.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  never  left  it 
again  for  any  distance.  After  some  time  at  the 
The&tre  Feydeau,  he  succeeded  his  friend  and 
master  Sallantin  as  first  oboe  at  the  Op«ir» 
(1814),  and  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  taught  with  marked  success  from 
Apr.  I,  1816,  to  Nov.  1,  1853.  His  fame  spread, 
and  in  1825  the  Philharmonic  Society  invited 
him  to  London,  and  he  played  in  their  concerts. 
His  tone  was  thought  to  be  thin,  harsh,  and 
forced,  but  his  execution  was  astonishing,1  and  he 
was  engaged  again  in  1 8a8.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Soc'idte"  des  Concerts  du  Conserva- 
toire, and  played  there  regularly  till  his  resignation 
in  1844,0! ten  producing  with  success  compositions 
of  his  own.  As  first  oboe  in  the  Chapelle  du  Roi 
from  1815  to  1830  he  received  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1829.    He  formed  many  talented 
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pupils,  including  Brod.1  Vinit,  Verroust,  Barre*, 
Lavigne,  Pelabarre,  Cras,  Colin,  Berthelemy,  and 
Bruyant,  some  of  whom  still  speak  of  him  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  He  lived  to  be  98,  and 
died  in  Paris  May  30,  1879.  Vogt  W  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pieces  for  the  oboe.  His 
best  works  are  his  concertos,  solos  (written  for 
the  examinations  at  the  Conservatoires),  *  Melo- 
die  Anglaise'  ('Home,  sweet  home'),  and  his 
duet  for  two  oboes,  all  with  orchestra.  The 
library  of  the  Conservatoire  has  the  MS.  of  hi* 
'Method  for  the  Oboe,' and  the  Museum  contains 
his  oboe,  cor  anglais,  and  baryton.  [G.C.] 

VOICE — i.e.  Sinoiko  voick  (Foe*;  Sing- 
ttimme;  La  Voir).  Sound  produced  by  the  pass- 
age of  air  through  the  glottis,  or  chink  formed  by 
the  apposition,  without  contact,  of  the  vocal  cords, 
bands,  or  ligaments,  the  air  impelled  by  the  lungs 
causing  them  to  vibrate.  The  precise  amount  of 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  is  only  to  be 
secured  after  considerable  patient  practice,  as 
much  mental  as  physical,  as  indeed  all  true  prac- 
tice must  be;  in  other  words,  patient  ttwly.  With 
too  close  a  chink  the  tone  will  be  harsh  nnd 
thin ;  if  too  wide,  it  will  be  flaccid  and  woolly. 
With  a  well-arranged  glottis  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  voice-organs  must  be  so  placed  as  to 
favour  the  utmost  amount  of  reverberation.  The 
respiration  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  immediately, 
with  this  important  part  of  voico-production,  as 
the  bones  and  tissue  of  a  well-inflated  chest 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  vocal  cords ;  and 
the  various  resonance  chambers,  the  pharynx, 
soft  palate,  hard  palate,  cheeks  and  lips,  head, 
even  the  nasal  passages  (closed,  however,  by  the 
internal  muscle*,  except  during  the  formation  of 
nasal  consonants),  all  lending  their  aid  and  form- 
ing a  series  of  complicated  sounding-boards. 
Birds,  and  nearly  all  animals,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  fish,  have  their  voire-registers,  not 
all  so  musical  as  the  human  voice,  but  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  When  a  bull  bellows,  the 
'break,'  or  change  from  chest-voice  to  falsetto, 
is  distinctly  heard.  In  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
the  change  is  usually  from  falsetto  to  chest.  In 
the  crowing  of  a  cock  the  two  registers  are 
plainly  perceivable,  as  also  in  the  barking  of 
tlogs.  With  close  attention  even  the  notes  in 
the  musical  scale  which  are  touched  can  be 
whilst  among  birds  there  are  some 
ire  quite  distinct.  Of  course  to 
produce  a  note  the  voice  must  remain  station- 
ary long  enough  for  the  ear  to  appreciate  its 
place  in  the  scale.  [See  Singing.]  To  find  a 
hard  and  fast  line  where  voice  ceases  and  noise 
(howling  or  shrieking,  grunting  or  growling) 
begins,  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  distinction 
will  be  more  or  less  clear  according  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  ear  and  mind.  But  almost 
every  one  will  have  a  sufliciently  clear  idea, 
without  technicalities,  of  the  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other. 


■  rtrnri  Brad,  ft  crml  Franeb  obo*  play*-,  born  1795 
Lltr*,  Brod  «t  murl,'  Mid  *  pupil  to  Ubarublnl.  '  Ah, 


— ^  «7 


The  known  extent  of  the  human  singing  voioe 
— that  is,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  voice  put 
together  —  is  very  great. 
From  the  lowest  note  of 
a  Russian  Cathedral  bass- 
singer  (a)  to  the  highest 
note  of  a  soprano  Agujari  (6) 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  450],  there  is 
a  range  of  five  octaves  and 
three  notes.  The  average,  however,  of  the  larger 
number  of  great  singers  put  together  is  about 
^  four  octaves.  Many  indivi- 
duals are  able  to  sound  three 
octaves,  but  a  compass  of  two 
really  good  octaves  is  a  very 
bountiful  gift  of  Providence. 
It  is  usual  to  divide  the  voice  into  six  classes 
— three  female,  Soprano,  Mezxo-Soprano,  aud 
Contralto  ;  and  three  male,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and 
Bass.  [See  the  articles  under  these  heads.]  There 
are,  however,  distinctly  two  classes  of  Mezzo- 
Soprano,  the  one  tending  to  soprano,  and  singing 
moderately  high  soprano  music  at  times,  and  the 
other  decidedly  tending  to  contralto  both  in 
quality  and  compass,  and  able  to  sing  moderate 
contralto  music  very  creditably.  It  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  call  the  Utter  Mezzo-Contralto. 

There  is  also  considerable  difference  between 
Tenore  leggiero  andTenore  robusto,  but  this  exists 
less  inactual character andcompass  than  in  volume 
and  force.  There  are  various  characters  of  tenor 
voice  besides  those  named.  [See  Tenok.]  The 
French  term.  Basse-taille,  or  low-tenor,  applied  to 
baritone  is  not  correct,  as  the  baritone  is  un- 
doubtedly a  high  bass. 

In  the  interests  of  the  voice  the  apparent 
decline  of  the  Italian  Opera  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  The  modern  instrumentalist,  and  un- 
fortunately in  many  cases  the  modern  composer, 
avows  his  contempt  for  singing.  But  as  surely  as 
singing — that  is,  the  Italian  School  of  singing — is 
allowed  to  die  out,  its  decease  will  react  upon 
instrumental  music.  Instrumental  music  gets 
its  Ugaio  and  the  more  subtle  parts  of  its  art 
of  phrasing  from  the  singer;  while  the  singer 
owes  his  precision  and  more  musicianly  quali- 
ties to  the  instrumentalist.  The  two  branches 
help  one  another,  and  while  the  vocalist  acknow- 
ledges his  obligation  to  the  instrumentalist  it  is 
rank  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  instrumen- 
talist not  to  be  equally  candid.  If  persisted  in, 
his  ingratitude  will  be  suicidal.  The  conductor 
of  an  opera  or  a  choral  class  is  too  often  unaware 
of  the  danger  of  an  arduous  rehearsal  of  two, 
three,  or  four  hours'  duration  to  so  delicate  an 
instrument  as  the  human  throat.  By  such  an 
amount  of  practice  the  voice  becomes  utterly 
fatigued.  If  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
strong,  the  fatigue  shows  itself  in  hoarseness, 
or  a  difficulty  in  making  the  voice  speak  readily, 
the  delicate  white  membrane  which  lines  the 
vocal  cords  becoming  slightly  abraded.  Then 
the  voice  must  be  forced  to  make  it  sound.  If 
this  membrane  is  capable  of  supporting  a  good 
deal  of  'leathering,'  then  the  muscles  will  first 
■how  the  fatigue,  and  the  voice  will  not  be 
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able  to  keep  in  tune.  If  both  muscles  and 
membrane  are  strong,  the  chest  will  feel  the 
fatigue,  even  the  ribs  getting  tired,  and  head- 
ache will  set  in.  If  these  local  signs  of  distress 
are  absent,  general  fatigue  of  the  whole  physique 
will  come  on.  Every  organism  has  its  alloted 
amount  of  energy,  and  no  more.  If  the  abrasion 
of  the  white  membrane  is  frequently  renewed, 
cicatrisation  will  be  the  consequence,  and  then 
good-bye  to  all  sweetness.  We  may  get  loudness, 
much  more  than  we  want— that  is,  if  extinction 
of  the  voice  has  not  taken  place — but  no  manage- 
ment, no  control ;  and  we  shall  have  a  tone  that 
nobody  wishes  to  hear  a  second  time.  This 
statement  is  not  in  the  least  degree  overdrawn. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  mode  of  forming 
the  different  registers  is  occupying  investigators, 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  them  for  some  time 
to  come.  For  the  essential  differences  between 
the  speaking  and  sinking  voice,  as  also  for  I 
details  of  registers  and  other  important  matters, 
see  Singing,  Alto,  Mezzo-Sopbano,  Soprano, 
Cointer-Tenor,  Tenor,  Barytone,  Bass  Voice, 
and  Voce  di  Petto.  .CD.] 

VOICES.    Though  the  human  voice,  in  so 
far  as  its  tone  and  capabilities  are  concerned,  is 
naturally  independent  of  changes  like  those 
through  which  every   Orchestral   Instrument  I 
must  necessarily  pass  before  it  arrives  at  its  per-  j 
feet  condition,  it  has  none  the  less  witnessed  I 
changes  of  treatment  at  least  as  noticeable  as  I 
those  of  the  Instrumental  Orchestra  itself. 

The  Madrigalibts  and  Ecclesiastical  Composers 
of  tho  16th  century  wrote  for  a  far  greater 
variety  of  voices  than  those  now  generally  recog- 
nised;1 and  distributed  them  on  principles  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  essential  characteristics  of  modern  Music. 
Their  system  was  based  upon  the  division  of  all  [ 
Voices  into  two  great  classes— the  Acute,  and 
the  Grave.  The  Acute  class  comprised  the  Voices 
of  Boys,  in  their  unbroken  condition— that  is  to 
say,  before  the  change  of  timbre  and  compass 
which  has  already  been  described  in  the  article 
Mutation  ;  the  rare  high  natural  Voices  of  adult 
male  singers,  which  are  still  occasionally  heard 
in  Italy  and  Spain;  and  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  of  Soprano  and  Contralto  Voices  pro- 
ducible by  artificial  means.  The  Grave  class  re- 
presented the  adult  male  Voice,  in  all  its  natural 
varieties  : — Tenors,  of  every  species,  Basses,  and 
even  Contra-Bassi,  of  immense  profundity,  like 
those  still  cultivated  in  Russia,  and  some  other 
European  countries.  Female  Voices  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Church  Choir,  and  therefore 
found  no  place  in  the  system  adopted  by  Eccle- 
•iastical  Composers. 

For  Voices  of  the  Acute  class,  five  Clefs  were 
used  ;  the  G  Clef,  on  the  first  and  second  lines ; 
and  the  C  Clef,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
For  Grave  Voices,  the  C  Clef  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  and  F  Clef,  in  the  same 
three  positions;  the  F  Clef  on  the  fifth  line 

•  Tor4<1*Kiiptlon  of  Um  pecolttrltks  of  otch  IndlTMnal  Volet.  tho 
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being  appropriated  to  the  Contra-Basso,  and 
the  C  Clef  on  the  fifth  line,  to  the  Contra  Tenore 
— a  very  low  Tenor  Voice  bearing  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  'Counter-Tenor'  of  our 
English  Composers. 

This  formidable  array  of  Clefs  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  very  simple  form  of  nomen- 
clature ;  the  terms  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  and 
Bassus,  being  used  to  designate  Voices  of  every 
possible  variety.  When  Acute  Voices  only  were 
employed,  they  were  descrile  1  as  Cantus  I  and 
II,  and  Altus  I  and  II ;  and  the  Composition 
was  then  said  to  be  written  for  Acute  Equal 
Voices.  In  this  case,  the  lowest  Voice  permis- 
sible was  an  Alto,  sung  by  a  Boy,  or  by  an 
adult  singer,  or  an  artificial  Voice.  In  Composi- 
tions for  Grave  Equal  Voices,  the  highest  part 
was  sung  by  the  natural  Voice  of  an  adult  Alto— 
an  organ  now  very  rarely  heard — or  by  a  high 
Tenor ;  the  lower  parts  by  ordinary  Tenors  and 
Basses.  When  Acute  and  Grave  Voices  were 
employed  together,  the  Composition  was  said 
to  he  for  Mixed  Voices.  In  Compositions  of 
this  kind,  the  lowest  part  was  described  as  the 
Baxsus,  even  when  written  in  the  Tenor  Clef. 
In  like  manner,  a  middle  part  was  frequently 
labelled  Tenor,  though  written  in  the  Alto,  or 
even  in  the  Mezzo-Soprano  Clef ;  while  Baritone 
parts,  written  with  the  F  Clef  on  the  third  line, 
were  invariably  labelled  Bassus.  Parts  written 
with  the  C  Clef  on  the  first  line  were  labelled 
Cantus,  or  Altus,  according  to  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  other  Voices  ;  the  term 
Cantus  being  usually  applied  to  them  when  they 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  tho  harmony, 
and  Altus,  when  the  G  Clef  was  used  for  a  still 
higher  part,  written  above  them.  Parts  written 
with  the  C  Clef  on  the  second  line— the  Mezzo- 
Soprano  of  modern  Music— were  almost  always 
labelled  Altus. 

The  selection  of  Clefs  was  governed,  partly  by 
the  compass  of  the  Voices,  and  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  Composition 
was  written.  The  number  of  Clefs  employed 
arose  from  the  repugnance  of  Composers  to 
ledger  lines,  with  which  they  were  not  altogether 
unacquainted,  though  they  avoided  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  selecting  Clefs  which  enabled 
them  to  write  the  whole  of  a  vocal  part  within 
the  limits  of  the  Stave — an  easy  matter,  with 
Polyphonic  Composers  of  the  best  period,  who 
frequently  confined  whole  parts  within  the  range 
of  an  Octave,  as  in  the  •  Minsa  Papae  Marcelli,' 
in  which,  by  writing  the  Cantus  part  in  the 
Treble  (G)  Clef,  the  Altus  in  the  Mezzo- Soprano, 
the  two  Tenors  in  the  Alto,  and  the  two  Basses 
in  the  Tenor,  Palestrina  has  avoided  the  use  of  a 
single  ledger-line,  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  connection  of  the  Clefs  with  the  Mode 
was  a  more  complicated  matter.  Certain  com- 
binations were  used  for  the  Modes,  at  their 
natural  pitch  (the  Ckiavi  naJurali) ;  and  certain 
others  for  the  transposed  Modts  {Chiaci  tra$- 
portate,  or  Chiavtttc).*    These  however  were 
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chiefly  used  for  Mixed  Voices.  In  Compositions 
for  Equal  Voices,  whether  Acute,  or  Grave,  the 
arrangement  of  the  Clefs  was  more  frequently  dic- 
tated by  the  compass  of  the  Voices,  than  by  the 
transposition,  or  nontranspoeition  of  the  Modes, 

The  tenns  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  and  Bassus, 
sufficed  for  Compositions  written  for  any  number 
of  Voice*.  In  the  '  Mima  Papae  Marcelli,'  and 
innumerable  like  Compositions,  we  find  parts  for 
Tenor  I  and  II,  and  Bassus  I  and  II.  In  these 
cases,  the  second  Voice  is  always  of  exactly  the 
same  compass  as  the  first ;  and,  instead  of  sing- 
ing constantly  below  it — as  it  certainly  would 
now — sustains  an  equally  important  part,  con- 
tinually repeating  the  same  passages,  and  crossing 
above,  or  below,  its  fellow-part,  without  reserve. 

Another  common  arrangement,  in  Compositions 
for  more  than  four  Voices,  was  to  label  the  fifth 
Voice,  Qumtus,  or  Pars  Quiuta,  and  the  sixth, 
iSextus,  or  Pars  Sexta ;  and  this,  without  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  the  Voice  :  consequently, 
in  old  Part-Books,  we  constantly  find,  ia  the 
volume  labelled  Quintus,  parts  for  Cantos,  Altus, 
Tenor,  and  Bassus,  all  indiscriminately  mingled 
together.  But  here,  again,  the  arrangement  was 
governed  by  a  law  as  strict  as  that  which  regu- 
lated the  conduct  of  Tenor  or  Bassus  I  and  II. 
The  Quintus  and  Sextus  were  exact  duplicates 
of  two  other  parts,  with  which  they  corresponded, 
throughout,  both  in  compass  and  importance  ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  in- 
difference whether  parts  then  associated  were 
labelled  Altus  and  Quintus,  or,  Altus  I  and 
Altus  II.  And  the  constant  crossing  of  the 
parts,  to  which  this  arrangement  gave  rise,  was 
used  as  a  means  of  producing  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  effects.  They  used  the  device  with 
unlimited  freedom  ;  frequently  making  one  Voice 
cross  over  two— as  in  Palestrina's  'Missa  brevis,' 
where  the  Altus  crosses  below  the  Tenor  and 
Bassus,  and  sings  the  lowest  part  of  the  harmony. 
The  following  example  will  show  the  immense 
advantage  derivable  from  the  distribution  of 
certain  passages  between  two  Voices  of  strongly 
contrasted  timbre. 
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Crossing  their  Voices  thus,  the  Polyphonic 
Composers  frequently  wrote  passages,  which, 
had  the  parts  been  arranged  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  would  have  exhibited  glaring  cases  of 
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Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves,  but  which, 
thanks  to  this  device,  enriched  their  harmonies 
with  indescribable  beauty.  The  practice  how- 
ever died  out  with  the  School  of  Palestrina ; 
and  in  modern  Music  the  parts  rarely  cross,  to 
any  serious  extent. 

The  opening  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  a 
radical  change  in  the  distribution  of  Voices,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  Art 
of  Composition.  Except  in  Italy,  artificial 
Soprani  and  Contralti  were  heard  only  at  the 
Theatre.  The  beauty  of  the  female  Voice  was 
universally  recognised,  both  in  its  Soprano  and 
Contralto  registers;  and  cultivated  with  assiduity. 
In  Germany,  Boys  were  taught,  as  now,  to  sing 
both  Soprano  and  Contralto  parts,  with  equal 
success.  In  England,  a  different  plan  was  adopted. 
After  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing Choir-Boys  was  so  great,  that  Treble  parts 
were  either  summarily  dispensed  with,  or  played, 
as  a  pit  oiler,  upon  Cornets.  Adult  Voices  were, 
however,  more  easily  attainable;  and  adult  singers 
learned  to  execute  Alto,  and  even  low  Treble 
parts,  in  Falsetto.  And  thus  arose  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  peculiar  form  of  Voice  now  called  the 
Counter-Tenor ;  an  unnatural  register  which  still 
holds  its  ground  in  English  Cathedrals,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  leads  to  the  lamentable  neglect, 
if  not  the  absolute  exclusion,  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Voices  in  existence — the  true  Boy  Con- 
tralto. This  sweeping  change  in  the  constitution 
of  our  Cathedral  Choirs  naturally  led  to  a  change 
of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  character  of  the 
Music  written  for  them.  In  the  Verse- Anthems 
of  Humfrey,  Wise,  Blow,  Purcell,  and  other 
Masters  of  the  School  of  the  Restoration,  the 
Falsetto  part,  under  its  title  of  Counter-Tcnor, 
holds  a  very  important  position  indeed ;  and  still 
more  prominent  is  the  r6U-  accorded  to  it  by  Croft, 
Boyce,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  generation. 
In  truth,  the  new  Voice,  at  first  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  Boon  became  the  prevailing  fashion  ; 
and  Music  was  written  for  it,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall  wa«  graced 
with  the  most  talented  and  accomplished  staff  of 
Choir- Boys  on  record.  So  general  was  the  custom 
of  confiding  the  Alto  part  to  Counter- Tenor 
singers,  that  it  was  adopted,  even  at  the  1  Ora- 
torio Concerts'  of  the  18th  century.  The  Alto 
parts  in  Handel's  Choruses  were  sung  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  in  Falsetto.  It  was  not  until  1773 
that  Dr.  A  me  first  had  the  hardihood  to  employ 
female  Voices  in  the  Choruses  of  his  Oratorio, 
'Judith';  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  then, 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  Alto  parts.  Happily 
for  Art,  the  value  of  the  female  Contralto  is  now 
no  less  freely  recognised  in  England  than  in 
other  countries;  and  it  is  only  in  Cathedral  Choirs, 
and  Choral  Societies  connected  with  them,  that 
the  Falsetto  Counter-Tenor  safely  holds  its  ground. 

In  Germany,  the  Falsetto  Voice  has  always 
been  held  in  very  low  estimation  indeed  ;  while 
the  true  Boy-Contralto  has  been  almost  as  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  the  rich  low  tones  of  the 
deeper  female  register.1  We  have  heard  the 
I  Spohf.  00  hit  flnl  rUII  to  tab  eetintir.  expreued  tba  {ratten 
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most  excellent  effect  produced,  at  the  Thomas- 
Schule,  in  Leipzig,  and  at  the  Cathedrals  of 
Cologne,  Mayenee,  and  Regensburg,  by  unac- 
companied Choi™,  in  which  the  Alto  parte 
were  entrusted  entirely  to  the  fresh  young  Voices 
of  a  well-trained  body  of  Boy-Choristers,  whose 
lower  registers  were  cultivated,  with  success, 
for  some  considerable  time  after  they  were  pre- 
vented, by  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  muta- 
tion, front  singing  Treble.1  Such  Voices  cannot 
be  effectively  used  in  combination  with  the  Fal- 
setto Counter-Tenor ;  but  they  combine  perfectly 
with  the  rich  female  Contralto,  with  which  they 
may  be  profitably  associated,  in  Choral  Musio  of 
all  kinds. 

This  extensive  modification  in  materials  was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  modification  of  treat- 
ment. Acute  Equal  Voices  are  now  understood 
to  mean  the  Voices  of  Women  and  Children ; 
and  Grave  Equal  Voices,  those  of  Men,  When 
the  two  classes  are  employed  together,  each  main- 
tains its  own  accustomed  level,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  general  harmony,  more  strictly,  by  far, 
than  was  the  case  under  the  older  system.  The 
contrast  between  the  timln  e  of  a  Tenor,  and  that 
of  a  Contralto,  is  too  great  to  allow  the  two  to 
work  together  in  the  intimate  association  which 
formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Polyphonic 
Schools ;  and  even  when  two  Voices  of  the  same 
class  are  employed,  they  seldom  correspond 
exactly  in  compass.  The  Second  Soprano  really 
sings  a  second  part,  and  only  rises  above  the 
first  in  very  exceptional  cases ;  while  the  Second 
Bass  is  always  understood  to  be  responsible  for 
the  lowest  Bounds  in  the  harmony.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  parte  accords  perfectly  with  the 
timbre  of  the  Voices  employed  ;  and  has  been 
proved,  by  long  experience,  to  be  more  perfectly 
adapted  than  any  other  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  Music,  which,  during  its  progress  towards 
perfection,  has  demanded,  from  time  to  time, 
changes  in  the  arr  angement  of  the  Vocal  Orches- 
tra little  less  revolutionary  than  those  effected  in 
the  Instrumental  Band.  '  [W.S.R.] 

VOICING.  A  term  used  in  organ-building 
to  express  the  method  of  obtaining  a  particular 
quality  of  tone,  in  an  organ  pipe,  and  of  regu- 
lating a  series  of  pipes  so  that  their  tone  shall  be 
uniform  throughout.  The  quality  of  the  tone 
of  Flue-pipes  is  mainly  dependent  on  (i)  their 
general  shape,  (2 )  their  scale;  but,  after  the  pijie- 
uiaker  has  turned  out  a  set  of  pipes  of  true  propor- 
tion, the  '  voicer '  can  produce  a  great  variety  of 
qualities  by  regulating  ( 1 )  the  quantity  of  wind 
admitted  to  the  pipe.  (a)  the  thickness  of  the 
'sheet  of  wind,'  (3)  the  angle  at  which  it  im- 
pinges on  the  upper  lip,  (4)  by  imparting  a 
special  surface  to  the  edge  of  the  lip  itsell  or 
by  cutting  it  higher;  and  in  other  ways.  The 
voicing  of  Reed  pipes  is  dependent  chiefly  on 
(1)  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  (a)  the  shape 
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and  thickness  of  the  tongue,  (3)  its  position, 
(4)  the  relation  between  the  length  of  tube  and 
the  pitch  of  the  note  produced. 

Voicing  thuB  requires  both  a  delicate  ear  and 
skilful  hand ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  artistic  part 
of  an  organ-builder's  work.  But  few  are  equally 
good  voicers  both  of  reed  and  flue-pipes,  and 
better  voicing  is  obtained  from  a  specialist  tban 
from  a  'general*  hand.  In  testing  the  voicing  of 
an  organ-stop,  an  opinion  should  first  be  formed  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  particular  quality  selected  by 
the  voicer;  next,  the  pipes  should  be  consecu- 
tively sounded  in  order  to  trace  whether  the 

Duality  of  tone  is  uniform.  This  applies  both  to 
ue  and  reedpipes.  [J.S.] 

VOIGT  (pronounced  Voct),  Henrtettk,  n/e 
Kunze,  born  in  1809,  *  distinguished  German 
amateur  musician,  and  prominent  figure  in  the 
musical  life  of  Leipzig. 

She  was  the  pupil  of  L.  Berger,  and  became  a 
remarkable  performer,  and  the  warm  friend 
of  her  teacher.1  Schumann  was  introduced 
to  her  by  Ludwig  Schunke,  who  almost  lived 
in  the  Voigts'  house  before  his  early  death, 
and  their  intimacy  became  very  close.  A  cha- 
racteristic story  illustrating  this  is  told  in  the 
article  on  Schumann  in  this  Dictionary,  voL  iii. 
p.  389  and  we  may  here  quote  Schumann's  own 
expression — 'Ich  dichte,  wenn  ich  an  Sie  denke.' 
which  may  be  rendered  'The  thought  of  you 
inspires  me/  He  alludes  to  her  occasionally  in 
his  '  Davidsbundler '  articles  under  the  name  of 
•Eloonore';  and  his  entry  in  her  album  was 
very  characteristic,  consisting  only  of  a  huge 

crescendo  mark   _  reaching  across  the 

whole  page,  with  his  name  below  it.  This,  on 
enquiry,  he  explained  to  predict  the  continual 
increase  of  their  friendship.  Mendelssohn's  con- 
tribution to  her  album  was  the  first  sketch  of  the 
Gondellied  in  Ff  minor  (op.  30,  no.  6) ;  and 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  her  either  in  bis 
collected  Letters  or  in  the  'Familie  Mendels- 
sohn,' there  ia  ample  testimony  to  his  esteem  tor 
her  talents  and  her  person  in  his  '  Eight  Letters' 
to  her,  published  in  1 871. *  Hauptmann*  and 
C.  Lowe  have  also  left  the  most  appreciative  refer- 
ences to  her  ability  and  taste  :  indeed  she  was, 
with  Madame  Fregc,  at  the  head  of  the  amateurs 
of  Leipzig  in  that  most  brilliant  time. 

Her  husband,  Carl  Voigt,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried in  Nov.  1830,  was  a  Leipzig  merchant,  and  as 
great  an  enthusiast  for  music  as  herself.  He  died 
June  15,  1881,  in  his  76th  year,  leaving  300*.  to 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  ior  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  every  year,  or  at 
the  least  every  two  years.  A  few  words  about 
that  Symphony,  attributed  to  him,  will  be  found 
in  Schumann's  'Ges.  Schriften,'  1st  ed.  i.  27. 

Madame  Voigt  died  on  Oct.  15,  1839.  in 
3iBt  year.    Schumann  gave  a  sketch  of  her  in 
the  'Neue  ZeiUchri;t  fhr  Musik'  for  the  15th 
of  the  following  November,  under  the  title  of 
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'  Erinnerung  an  eine  Freundin,*  which  is  re* 
printed  in  bis  'Ges.  Schriften,'  and  contains 
some  charming  extracts  from  her  journal,  giving 
a  high  idea  of  the  range  of  her  knowledge  and 
the  depth  of  her  sensibility. 

See  Jnnaen'a  '  Davidsbiindler ' — a  very  interest- 
ing book  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1883).  [G.] 

VOIX  CELESTES,  VOX  C03LESTIS,  VOX 
ANGELICA,  UN  DA  MARIS.  An  organ  stop 
with  two  ranks  of  pipes,  one  tuned  about  three 
beats  a  second  sharper  than  the  other.  The 
pipes  are  sometimes  of  the  Dulciana  type ;  some- 
times (generally  in  the  case  of  French  organ- 
builders)  two  small  Gambas.  and  occasionally  the 
ranks  are  dissimilar,  one  a  Keraulophon,  and  one 
a  Dulciana.  The  custom  is  to  tune  one  rank 
with  tho  organ  and  one  sharper,  but  this  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  organ  sound  disagree- 
ably flat  after  using  the  stop,  and  the  plan  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  of  tuning  one  rank 
slightly  above  and  one  below  the  general  pitch  of 
the  organ  iB  no  doubt  preferable,  though  it  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  the  other  stops.  The  Voix  Celestes  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  swell  organ,  and  in  large  build- 
ings its  wavy  floating  effect  is  not  unpleasing. 
Like  other  'fancy'  stops  it  should  bo  used  with 
reserve.  The  name  Vox  Angelica  is  ambiguous, 
some  builders  make  it  a  synonym  for  Voix  Ce^ 
lestes.  and  others  for  the  rank  of  pipes  which  is 
tuned  to  the  rest  of  the  organ.  [W.Pa.] 

VOLKMANN,Friedrich  Robxbt, born  April 
6,  181 5,  at  Lommatsch  in  Saxony.  His  father, 
cantor  and  schoolmaster  of  the  town,  taught  the 
boy  music,  with  such  effect  that  by  the  time  he 
was  twelve  he  took  the  services  in  church.  He 
then  had  instruction  from  Friebel,  the  'Town 
musician,'  in  violin  and  cello,  and  from 
Anacker,  music  -  director  of  the  Seminary  at 
Freybcrg.  In  1836  he  went  to  Leipzig,  to 
study  systematically,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  C.  F.  Becker,  and  also  of  Schumann,  who 
exercised  great  influence  on  him ;  in  1839  ne 
published  his  first  work,  '  Phantasiebilder  in 
Leipzig.'  His  next  step  was  to  visit  Prague 
and  enter  on  the  career  of  teacher  and  composer. 
From  1854  to  1858  he  resided  at  Vienna,  but 
ended  by  taking  up  his  permanent  quarters  in 
Pesth,  where  his  principal  works  have  been  com- 
posed. These  comprise  a  Symphonies,  in  D  minor 
(op.  44),  and  Bb  (op.  53),  a  Festival  overture  in 
F 1  (op.  50).  a  Serenades  for  Strings,  ops.  6a,  63 ; 
Concertos  for  Cello  in  A  minor  (op.  33),  and  PF. 
in  C  (op.  43) ;  a  PF.  trios  in  F  (op.  3),  and  Bb 
minor  (op.  5) ;  String  Quartets  in  A  minor  and 
G  minor  (op.  9),  in  G  major  (op.  14),  in  E  minor 
(op.  34),  in  C  minor  (op.  35),  and  in  Eb  (op. 
37),  and  many  works  for  piano,  both  4  hands 
and  solo.  His  vocal  compositions  are  also  nu- 
merous : — 2  Masses  for  male  voices  (op.  a8,  39) ; 
3  sacred  songs  for  mixed  choir  (op.  38) ;  old 
German  hymn  for  a  choirs  of  male  voices  (op. 
64) ;  •  Sappho/  dramatic  scene  for  soprano  solo 
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and  orchestra  (op.  49) ;  'An  die  Nacht,'  for  alto 
solo  and  orchestra ;  songs  for  solo  voice  and 
piano,  etc.  The  overture  to  his  'Music  to 
Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Third '  (op.  73).  was 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Oct.  30,  1875— 
the  Scotch  air  'The  Campbells  are  coming'  being 
introduced  as  'an  old  English  war-song.'  A 
later  composition  is  a  '  Scblummerlied '  for 
harp,  clarinet  and  horn,  which  is  mentioned  as 
op.  76  iu  Hofmeister's  List  for  1883. 

As  a  pianoforte  composer  Volkmann  belongs 
to  the  romantic  school.  His  composition-,  often 
bear  fanciful  titles,  but  they  are  poetical,  and 
moreover  so  strongly  marked  with  Hungarian 
characteristics  that  be  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
borrowed  colour,  rhythm,  and  embellishments 
from  his  adopted  home.  His  two  Symphonies, 
his  Quartets  in  G  minor  and  A  minor,  his  PF. 
Trio  in  Bb  minor,  have  been  acknowledged  in 
high  terms  by  critics  in  Germany.  His  Cello 
Concerto  is  also  a  favourite  and  excellent  work. 
In  England  be  is  little  known,  though  his  G 
minor  Quartet  has  been  given  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  and  his  two  Overtures  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  nnd  sundry  of  his  PF.  pieces  bv 
different  artists  in  their  recitals.  [G.^ 

VOLKSLIED.  or  the  early  Song  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  has  already  been  treated,  with 
regard  both  to  its  development  and  its  influence 
on  tho  history  of  music,  under  the  head  of  Soro. 
[See  vol.  iii.  p.  617.]  It  remains,  however,  to 
mention  the  principal  existing  collections  of 
Volkslieder,  whether  in  manuscript  or  print,  in 
public  or  private  libraries ;  and  a  list  of  them  is 
here  appended.  Some  collections  of  Minne- 
singers' and  Meistersingers' melodies,  and  likewise 
some  collections  of  chorales  must  be  included 
in  the  list ;  because,  as  the  article  referred  to 
shows,  these  different  forms  of  the  Song  nre 
borrowed  from  one  another  and  have  melodies 
in  common.  Collections  bearing  the  names  of 
'ticular  composers  must  also  be  mentioned, 
many  apparently  original  melodies  of 
composers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  are 
in  reality  well-known  Volkslieder,  merely  har- 
monised or  treated  with  contrapuntal  devices. 
The  list  cannot  therefore  be  limited  to  collec- 
tions of  Volkslieder  proper,  but  care  has  been 
taken  to  enumerate  only  such  as  offer  examples 
of  the  pure  Volkslied,  melody  or  verse. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  best  works 
on  the  subject  will  be  included  in  the  hut 
section  of  the  list,  viz.  Modern  Collections  of 
Volkslieder. 

CoLUEcnosa  or  Volkslibdbb, 


A  MSS.  from  the  l(*h  to  the  nth  . 

L  The  WolfenbOttel  M8S.  (loth  century); 
in  the  Ducal  Library  of  WolfenbUttel,  and  < 
some  of  the  oldest  secular  songs  in  Germany. 

2.  The  8.  Gall  Cod.  LaL,  No.  3  <3  (11th  century). 

3.  Kilhart's  Sou?  M S3,  with  melodies  (18th  century); 
in  the  possession  of  I'rof.  ron  der  Hagen,  and  printed  by 
him  in  bis  work  on  the  Minnesingers. 

4.  The  Limburg  Chronicle  (1347  to  1380):  preserved 
In  the  Limburg  Library.  This  MS.  (which  has  been 
reprinted  in  1617,  18*  and  im»  contains  few  real 
Volkslieder,  but  many  knights' 
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S.  The  Jena  Minnesinger  Codex,  with  melodies  (14th 
century) ;  preferred  in  the  University  Library  at  Jena 

6  Sport's  Song-book  (Utter  part  of  14th  and  beginning 
of  15th  cent.) ;  Imperial  Library,  Vienna 

7.  The  Prague  MS.  (early  in  the  15th  century) ;  in  the 
UniTersity  Library, Prague;  cntitled'Einmusikalischer 
Lehrcompendium  des  M.  de  Zcelandla.'  Contain*  many 
fine  Volkslieder  of  the  14th  cent. 

8.  The  Locbeim  Song-book  (1452-«0):  in  the  Ducal 
Library,  Wernigcrode.  Haa  been  edited  by  Aruold  and 
Mellerman,  with  a  moat  interesting  preface. 

9.  The  Dresden  Minnesinger  MS.  (16th  century);  in 
the  Royal  Public  Library  at  Dresden.  A  miscellaneous 
volume,  of  which  the  more  interesting  portions  are 
some  mystical  hymns  to  the  Virgin  by  Michael  Hehaim. 

10.  The  Vienna  Song-book  (1533);  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  Vienna  Consists  of  five  part-books,  with  both 
sacred  and  secular  words  and  music. 

11.  Werlin's  Song-book  of  16*6;  Royal  State  Library, 
Munich.  Contains  many  thousand  melodies  to  sacred 
and  secular  words;  some  are  genuine  Volkslieder  of 
15th  and  16th  cent,  others  later  and  more  artificial. 

B.  Printed  Collection*. 
I.  Secular  Song-books  of  the  ICth  and  17th  centuries. 

1.  Johann  Ott,  121  Songs,  in  6  parts;  Nuremberg, 

I.  VU.  A  perfect  copy  of  this  valuable  soug-bouk  in  the 
Libraries  at  Munich  and  Zwickau. 

2.  Heinrich  Finck's  Sonjrs,  in  4  parts ;  Nuremberg, 
1530.  Contains 56 sacred  and  secular  songs,  not  all  com- 
posed by  Finck.  Perfect  copies  in  Munich  and  Zwickau 
Libraries  ;  an  imperfect  one  in  British  Museum. 

3.  Forster's  Song-hooks ;  Nuremberg,  1539  to  1556. 
Five  numbers,  containing  altogether  about  380  songs  in 
several  parte.  Many  scattered  copies  in  the  Munich, 
Zwickau,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Gottingen  Libraries.  In 
the  B.  M.  an  imperfect  one,  1549. 

4.  O.  Rhaw's  3- part  Song  Collection ;  Wittenberg, 
1542.   A  copy  at  Gottingen. 

5.  O.  Rhaw's  2-part  Songs  ;  WIttenb»ra.  1545.  Copies 
In  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Libraries,  an-  H.  M. 

6.  Joh.  Ott,  115  Songs,  in  4,  5,  and  0  parts;  Nurem- 
berg, 1544.  Of  this  valuable  collection  only  two  copies 
known,  one  in  the  Berlin  Library,  and  one  in  the  B.  M. 

7.  Orlando  Lasso.  Several  collections  of  songs  (dating 
respectively  1567,  1572.  1583,  and  15J0),  in  4,  6,  and  0 
parts,  in  the  Royal  Library,  Munich. 

8.  Jac  Rcynart's  Villanelle ;  Nuremberg,  1574.  67  songs 
for  three  voices  in  Sonnet  form,  which  were  very  popular 
and  widely  sung  during  Reynart's  lifetime.  Copies  in 
Berlin  and  Munich  Libraries. 

9.  Joh.  Eccard.  Two  collections  in  4  and  5  parts; 
Mulhausen  and  Konigsperg,  1578  and  1589;  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  latter  is  in  the  B.  M. 

10.  Hans  Leo  Basaler.  Two  collections  of  songs  in 
4, 6. 6,  and  8  parts  after  Italian  models,  Nuremberg  1600, 
and  Aug«burg  1506.   A  copy  1596  is  in  the  B.  M. 

11.  Melchior  Franck's  Song-collections.  16  in  number, 
printed  either  at  Nuremberg  or  Coburg  between  1602 
and  1023.  Each  collection  contains  a  variety  of  songs 
for  4  or  more  voices.  A  copy  in  the  Berlin  Library. 
Another  (Coburg,  1623)  in  the  B.  M. 

II.  Sacred  Song-books  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
(1)  Lutheran. 

1.  Walthcr's  Hymn-book,  1524.  The  first  hymn-book 
written  in  parts.  Contains  32 German  and  5  Latin  hymns. 
Copies  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Zwickau  Li- 

2.  Souterlledekens;  Antwerp.  154a  Free  metrical  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  set  to  secular  melodies,  chiefly 
North  Herman  and  Flemish  Volkslieder,  and  French 
Chansons.  A  copy  in  the  Royal  Library,  Dresden. 

3.  Luc.  Lossius  Psalroodia  ;  Wittenberg,  1552.  Several 
later  editions  of  this  work  have  appeared,  and  a  copy 
of  the  156)  edition  is  in  the  Library  at  Wernigcrode. 
It  contains  429  Latin  and  9  German  hymns  in  4  and 
5  parts.    Copies  of  1553,  1561,  1569,  and  1571  in  B.  M. 

4.  Triller's  Song-book ;  Breslau,  1559.  Contains  many 
Volkslieder  in  their  earliest  form,  but  arranged  for 
several  voices.  Copies  in  the  Berlin  and  Wernlgerodo 
Libraries. 

6.  Keuchenthal's  Hymn-hook  ;  Wittenberg.  1573  The 
richest  collection  of  the  ICth  century  in  melodies.  Copy 
in  Merlin  Library. 
VuL.  IV.  IT.  3. 
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6.  Mich.  Pratorina,  '  Musss  Sionisi ;  for  4  to  8  voices 
in  9  numbers.  10u5  to  1610.  A  perfect  copy  in  Royal 
Library.  Merlin.   Noa  from  1605  to  1609  in  B.  M. 

(2)  Roman  Catholic 

1.  Beuttner's  Hymn-book ;  Grata,  1602  and  1060.  154 
hymns  and  89  tunes.  A  copy  in  University  Library, 
Breslau. 

2,  Corner's  Hymn-book  of  1631;  Nuremberg.  Melodies 
partly  collected  from  previous  song-books  and  partly 
taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  Austrian  peasants. 
Copies  in  the  WUrzburg  and  Vienna  Libraries. 

C.  Modem  Collection*  of  Volkslieder  and  Chorale*,  and 
Work*  relating  to  them,  alphabetically  arranged. 

1.  W.  Arnold:  'Deutsche  Volkslieder.*  Elberfeld. 
(In  ten  numbers  with  a  well-arranged  PF.  part.) 

2.  C.  F.  Becker:  '  Lieder  und  Weisen  vergangener 
Jahrhundcrte.'  Leipzig,  1843-58.  (A  small  collection 
of  early  Volkslieder ;  words  and  melodies  taken  from 
the  original,  but  the  melodies  in  modern  notation.) 

3.  C.  F.  Meeker :  '  Die  Tnnwerke  dea  16ten  und  1 7 ten 
Jahrhundert'   Leipzig,  1854. 

4.  Franz  M.  Bohme:  '  Altdentsches  Liederbnch  ans 
dem  12ten  bis  sum  17tcn  Jahrhundert.'  Leipzig,  1876. 
The  beat  work  existing  on  the  Volkslied.  Has  an  in- 
valuable preface  on  the  form  and  the  history  of  the 
Volkslied,  and  a  very  largo  collection  of  old  melodies, 
with  words,  and  trustworthy  history  of  each. 

5.  Franz  M.  Bohme :  '  Volkslieder  f.  Manneratimmen.' 

6.  E.  de  Coussemaker:  'Chants  populaires  de  Fla- 
mands  de  France.'  Ghent,  1850.  (Many  N.  German  and 
Flemish  Volkslieder  being  identical,  this  collection  is 
named.) 

7.  F.  W.  Ditfurth :  *  Volks-  und  Oesellschaftslieder  des 
16ten,  IVten  und  18ten  Jahrhundert."  Stuttgart,  1874. 
(Many  songs  in  this  collection  contain  no  music.) 

8.  R.  Eitner :  '  Das  deutsche,  Lied  dee  15ten  und  16ten 
Jahrhundert  in  Wort,  Melodic,  und  mehrstimmigen 
Tonsatz.'   Berlin,  1876.   (A  trustworthy  collection.) 

0.  Ludwig  Erk : '  Die  deuUchcn  Volkslieder  mit  ihren 
Singweisen.'   Berlin,  1838-45. 

10.  L.  Erk  :  'Deutsches  Liederhort.'    Berlin,  18'*. 

11.  L.  Erk :  'Deutschen  VolksjresanRbueh : '  Germania  .' 
Berlin,  1808.  (Erk's  collections  are  not  always  genuine.) 

12.  G.  W.  Fink:  'Musikalischer  Hausschatz  dcr 
Deutschen.'  Leipzig,  1843,  18**2.  and  1878.  (Contains 
more  '  VolksthUmliche  1  Lieder '  than  real  Volkslieder.) 

13.  Prof,  von  der  Hagen:  'Die  Minnesinger.'  (In  4 
volumes,  the  last  containing  the  rae.odies  in  old  and 
modern  notation.   A  standard  wotk.) 

14.  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  and  Ernst  Richter : 
'  Schlesische  Volkslieder  mit  Melodien  aus  dem  Mund<- 
des  Volkes  gesammelt.'   Leipzig,  1842. 

15.  W.  Irmer:  'Die  deutachen  Volkslieder  mit  ihren 
Singweisen.'   Berlin,  1842. 

16.  *  Leipzlger  Commers-Buch.'  Leipzig,  1860.  (This 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  Students'  songs.) 

17.  R.  von  Liliencron  and  W.  Stade :  '  Lieder  und 
Sprilche  aus  der  letzten  Zeit  des  Minnesangea.'  Wei- 
mar, 1854.   (Melodies  arranged  for  4  voices.) 

18.  R.  von  Liliencron  :  'Die  historischen  Volkslieder 
der  Deutschen  vom  13ten  bis  16ten  Jahrhundert.  gesam- 
melt und  erlautert.'  Leipzig,  1865-69.  (An  admirable 
work.  The  melodies  are  given  in  an  appendix.) 

19.  Severin  Meister :  '  Das  katholische  deutsche 
Kirchenlied  in  seinen  Singweisen  von  frOhester  Zeit 
bis  gegen  Ende  des  17ten  Jahrhundert. '  Freiburg, 
1852.    (A  useful  collection.) 

20.  F.L.Mittler:  ' DeuUche  Volkslieder.'  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main.  1805. 

21.  Aug.  Reissmann:  'Das  deutsche  Lied  in  seiner 
historischen  Entwickclung.'  Also: 

22.  'Geschichte  des  deuUchen  Liedes.'    Berlin,  1874. 
(See  especially  the  early  chapters  in  both  works.) 

23.  Aug.  Saran :  'Robert  Franz  und  das  deutsche 
Volkslied.'  Leipzig.  (Contains  interesting  information 
on  the  formal  structure  of  the  Volkslied.) 

24.  K.  Schneider:  'Das  musikalischo  Lied  in  pe- 
schichtlicher  Entwickelung.'  Leipzig,  1863.  (See  espe- 
cially vols.  1  and  2.) 

25.  F.  L.  Schubert:  'Concordia;  Anthologie  Klas- 
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■ischer  Volkslieder  mil  CUrierbeffleitnng.'  Leipzig, 
IS&V-OT.   (A  very  large  bot  untrusi worthy  collection.) 

26.  F.  Btleher:  '  Deutsche  Volkslieder.'  Tubingen 
1827-40.  (Many  of  these  8tlcher  composed  himself ;  bot 
they  are  now  considered  regular  Volkslieder.) 

27.  A.  Vilmar:  'Haadbuchlein  fUr  Frennde  dee 
deutechen  Volkslledes.'   Marburg,  1887-68.  (Useful.) 

28.  Philipp  \Vackernagel :  '  Dm  deuteche  Kirchenlied 
Ton  Luther  bis  amf  Mio.  Hermann. '   Stuttgart,  1641. 

29.  Philipp  Waokernagel : '  Daa  dautache  Klrchenlied 
von  M  tetter  Zeit  bia  «u  An  fan  go  daa  17ten  Jahrhun- 
dort.'   Leipzig,  18G8-76.  (An  important  work.) 

3a  0.  von  Winterfeld : '  Dr.  Martin  Lather's  deatache 
getsliiche  Lieder,  nabst  dan  w&hreud  seine*  Lebens 
daiu  gebrauchlichen  Tonsatsen  Ober  dienlben  von 
M  ci  stern  des  16ten  Jahrhundert'  Leipsig,  1840. 

31.  C.  von  Wintarfeld :  '  Der  «v*ncelische  Klrchen- 
gesang  and  sein  VerhsJtniss  sar  Kunst  dee  T  r>-<»'»  «  ' 
Leipsig,  1842-47.  (A  standard  work.)  [A.H.W.] 

VOLKSTHttMLICHES  LIED.  For  the 
explanation  of  this  term  see  So  NO,  pp.  621-5.  To 
the  examples  there  cited  another  very  good  one 
may  be  added,  taken  from  a  sketch-book  1  of  Bee- 
thoven's of  181 5  and  1816,  and  remarkable  for 
freshness,  melody,  and  fitness  to  the  words. 
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The  words  of  the  song  are  by  J.  M.  Miller. 
It  is  entitled  '  Die  Zufriedenheit,'  and  has  been 
set  also  by  Mozart  and  C.  0 .  Neefe. 

The  term  Im  Volkttvn,  applied  by  Schumann  as 
a  title  to  his  five  pieces  for  Violoncello  and  Piano, 
op.  102,  signifies  that  these  pieces  are  of  a  popu- 
lar or  volkrthUmliche*  cast.  [A.H.W.] 

VOLLWEILER.  G.  J.,  born  1770.  an  es- 
teemed professor  of  music  in  Frankfort,  where 
he  died  Nov.  17,  1847.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  instruction-books,  one  in  PF-playing,  nnd 
one  iu  singing  for  schools;  both  published  by 
Schotts.  Vollweiler  was  the  teacher  of  two  re- 
nowned musicians.  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Ferdinand 
Hiller.  His  son  CaKL  was  born  1X13,  and  died 
at  Heidelberg,  Jan.  27,  1848,  after  a  long  and 
varied  musical  career  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  [G.] 

VOLT  A,  P'RIMA,  SF.C0N  DA  —  First,  or 
second  time;  more  commonly  seen  in  the  abbre- 
viated forms,  '  una,'  1  2da,'  or  with  the  numerals 
alone — an  indication  that  the  portion  of  an  in- 
strumental movement  which  is  to  be  repeated,  is 
to  undergo  certain  modifications  at  the  close  of 
its  second  repetition,  instead  of  being  repeated 
exactly.  In  the  earlier  development  of  the 
sonata- form  it  was  soon  found  that  when  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  cloned  on  the  dominant, 


or— in  the  ease  of  a  movement  in  a  minor  key — 
on  the  relative  major,  it  was  convenient  to  make 
the  transition  back  to  the  tonic,  or  to  the  open- 
ing subject,  by  means  of  some  short  and  obvious 
figure,  which  without  disturbing  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  should  prepare  for  the  return  to  the 
beginning.  In  cases  where  the  second  half  of 
the  movement  began,  like* the  first,  in  the  tonic, 
the  transitional  figure  could  of  course  be  retained 
without  alteration,  but  where  the  second  half 
began  in  the  dominant  or  any  other  key,  the 
transitional  figure  had,  so  to  speak,  to  change 
iU  direction,  so  as  to  lead  into  such  other  key; 
or  it  might  be  omitted  in  cases  where  the  close 
of  the  first  half  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
were  in  the  same  key.  The  transitional  figure 
occupied  generally  not  more  than  part  of  a  bar; 
and  where  it  had  to  be  altered,  both  versions 
were  written  side  by  aide,  one  immediately  be- 
fore the  repetition  mark,  and  the  other  imme- 
diately after  it.  A  line  was  drawn  above  both, 
and  the  words  'Prima  volta,'  or  the  figure  1, 
placed  over  the  first  version,  and  *  Seconda  volta,' 
or  simply  2,  over  the  second.  At  first  the  player 
goes  straight  on  to  the  repeat,  but  at  the  second 
repetition  he  parses  from  the  beginning  of  the 
line  where  'Prima  volta'  stands,  to  the  doable 
bar,  so  that  the  portion  after  the  double  bar 
is  played  instead  of  that  before  it.  Two  very 
good  inxtance*  of  this  simplest  form  of  transition 
are  the  Gavotte  in  Bach's  3rd  (G  minor)  Eng- 
lish Suite,  and  the  first  movement  of  his  son 
Emanuel's  beautiful  Sonata  in  F  minor.  In  the 
Scherto  of  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony,  the  only 
difference  between  the  prima  and  eeconda  volta 
is  one  of  force ;  both  consist  simply  of  a  long- 
held  A,  but  the  first  time  it  is  held  out  for- 
tissimo, and  at  the  second,  there  is  a  diminuendo 
to  the  piano  with  which  the  trio  begins.  But 
as  the  development  of  the  form  went  on,  the 
transitional  figure  followed  the  example  of  all 
the  other  parts  and  became  longer  and  more 
elaborate,  often  occupying  so  many  bare  that 
the  rhythm  is  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to,  but 
is  held  in  abeyance  till  the  transition  has  been 
made.  [J.A.F.M.] 

VOLTE,  a  kind  of  ancient  dance,  in  three- 
time,  so  railed  from  the  figure  containing  many 
turns  (rol/i).  Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  'Orche- 
sographie'  gives  the  following  air  of  a  Volte. 


5^ 


1 


[p.] 

VOLTI,  VOLTI  SUBITO  — 'Turn  over,' 
'Turn  over  quickly.*  This  direction,  or  the 
initials  V.S  —  an  exact  musical  equivalent  to 
'  P.T.O.'— is  used  in  manuscript  and  old  printed 
music,  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  where,  without  it, 
it  might  be  supposed,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
that  the  piece  had  come  to  an  end.  For  in- 
stance, where  a  double  bar  closes  the  bottom  line, 


VOLTI. 


VORSCHLAG. 


and  the  musio  is  continued  overleaf,  ilie  direc- 
tion serves  to  remind  the  performer  that  it  is 
not  the  end.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice, 
in  writing  oat  instrumental  music,  if  a  conve- 
nient pause,  in  which  the  player  could  turn 
over,  happened  to  come  not  far  from  the  end 
of  a  page,  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  page  blank 
and  put  the  direction  or  the  initials  after  the 
pause.  This  practice  is  still  retained  in  orches- 
tral parts,  where  the  copyists  always  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  bars'  rest  to  give  the  player  the 
opportunity  of  turning  over  for  himself.  In 
more  recently  printed  music  for  pianoforte  the 
direction  is  hardly  ever  found,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  if  the  player  cannot  manage  to  turn  over, 
help  will  be  found.  In  such  things  as  string 
parts  of  chamber  music,  the  engraver  generally 
manages  that  the  end  of  a  movement,  or  else  a 
few  bars'  rest,  shall  come  at  the  end  of  a  page. 
In  the  appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  C.  H.  Bitter's  Life 
of  J.  8.  Bach,  part  of  a  song, '  Bist  du  bei  mir,' 
from  the  music-book  of  Anna  Magdalene,  Bach's 
second  wife,  is  given  in  facsimile  of  the  com- 
poser's writing.  A  double  bar  closes  the  page, 
but  evidently  the  song  does  not  end  there ;  the 
composer,  to  prevent  any  mistake,  has  added 
the  words  '  Volti  cito,'  the  meaning  of  which  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  more  usual  version  of 
the  direction.  [J.A.F.M.] 

VOLUME,  when  applied  to  the  sound  of  an 
instrument  or  voice,  is  the  quantity,  amount,  or 
fullness  thereof.  The  word  has  acquired  this 
meaning  since  the  time  of  Johnson.  In  Hour- 
seau's  Dictionary,  Volume  is  explained  to  mean 
Compass — 'the  extent  or  interval  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  sounds.'  [G.] 

VOLUMIER.1  Jean  Baftibtb,  a  Belgian 
musician,  chiefly  remembered  for  his  accidental 
connexion  with  John  Sebastian  Bach,  said  to 
have  been  born  in  1677,  in  Spain,  and  brought 
up  at  the  French  Court.1  lie  entered  the 
Electoral  Chapel  of  Prussia  Nov.  22,  1692, 
and  soon  became  Mint  re.  de  Concert  ami  Direc- 
tor of  the  dance  niunic  at  the  Berlin  Court, 
and  was  renowned  for  his  Ballets.  On  June  28, 
1709,  he  was  appointed  Concertmeister  to  the 
Court  of  Dresden.  Here  he  kept  up  his  former 
reputation  for  dance  music  and  divertissements, 
but  was  sIbo  celebrated  as  a  violin-player,  es- 
pecially of  French  compositions,  and  a  performer 
on  an  instrument  of  the  Hackbrett  kind,  of  his 
own  invention.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Bach  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius, 
and  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and 
also  at  hit*  instigation,  that  the  famous  match 
was  arranged  between  Bach  and  Marchand  the 
French  player,  which  resulted  in  the  flight  of 
the  latter.  Volumier  died  at  Dresden  Oct.  7, 
1728.  (See  Furstenau.  'Zur  Geschichte  Musik 
...  am  Hofe  Dresden*';  Matheson,  'Ehren- 
pforte' ;  Forktl,  '  J.  S.  Bach.')  [G.] 

VOLUNTARY.  The  name  given  to  the  pieces 
of  organ-music  played  before,  during,  and  after 


Divine  Service;  and  possibly  derived  from  the 
fact  that  from  their  not  forming  a  part  of  the 
regular  service,  it  was  optional  with  the  organist 
to  play  them  or  not.  These  took  the  form  of 
highly  embellished  versions  of  Hymn-tunes, 
Diapason  piece.  Trumpet  voluntary,  Introduc- 
tion and  fugue,  Cornet  voluntary,  with  half- 
comic  *  ecchoes  '  on  the  'Swelling  Organ.'  The 
voluntary  proper  flourished  chiefly  between  1720 
and  1830.  Croft,  Greene,  Boyoe,  Keeble,  Battis- 
hill,  Kelway,  Beokwith,  Bennet,  S.  Wesley,  Rus- 
sell, and  T.  Adams  were  all  writers  of  voluntaries. 
Manv  of  their  compositions  have  a  tranquil  grace 
which  is  not  unpleasing,  but  they  are  too  small 
in  plan  and  too  artless  in  execution  to  make 
themselves  heard  against  19th  century  bustle. 
Those  by  Russell  ought  not  so  to  die.  They  are 
almost  in  suite -form  and  generally  contain  a 
melodious  fugue  with  clever  modulation  and 
climax.  Handel's  airs  and  choruses  (not  always 
sacred  by  the  way — '  Wretched  Lovers '  being  a 
greatfavourite),scrapsof  symphonies  andquartets, 
even  songs  without  words,  gradually  crowded  out 
this  gentle  music,  not  always  to  the  advantage 
of  art.  Now  again  better  taste  seems  to  have 
brought  in  real  organ  works.  Not  to  mention 
the  greatest  composers,  Wesley,  Smart,  Hopkins, 
Beat,  and  a  large  number  of  good  German  writers, 
have  been  encouraged  to  write  suitable  music. 
Some  day  we  may  hope  to  hear  the  best  of  all — 
John  Sebastian  Bach  s  wonderful  settings  of  the 
Chorale.  IW.Pe.] 

VORSCHLAG  (Ger.\  an  ornament  made  at 
the  commencement  of  a  note,  and  therefore  the 
opposite  of  the  Naohschlaq,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  It  usually  consists  of  a  note  one  degree 
above  or  below  the  principal  note,  as  the  note 
which  it  embellishes  is  called  (Ex.  1),  though  it 
may  be  more  distant  from  it  (Ex.  2),  and  it  may 
also  consist  of  more  than  one  note  (Ex.  3).  in 
which  case  it  has  a  special  name.  [Slid*,  Double 
Appooqiatcba], 


1.   Written.  1„ 
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The  Vorschlag  1b  written  as  a  small  note  or 
notes,  and  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  time  of  the 
bar.  In  order  to  make  room  for  it,  the  principal 
note  is  slightly  curtailed  and  its  entrance  de- 
layed, as  is  shown  in  the  above  examples.  This 
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is  in  accordance  with  a  rule  which  is  insisted 
upon  by  all  the  best  authorities,  at  least  s»  far 
as  regards  the  works  of  great  masters,  namely, 
that  all  graces  must  fall  within  the  value  of  their 
principal  note.  Turk  (Clavienchule)  mentions 
with  disapproval  the  custom  of  playing  it  before 
the  beat,  and  therefore  within  the  time  of  the 
preceding  note,  which  method  of  rendering  be 
describes  as  'in  the  French  style,'  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  universal  among  French 
musicians,  for  Boyvin,  an  eminent  French  organ- 
ist, in  his  'Premier  Livre  d'Orgue '  ( 1 700),  ex- 
plicitly directs  that  the  Vorscblag  shall  be  struck 
exactly  with  the  bass. 

■  The  Vorschlag  in  its  ordinary  form,  consisting 
of  a  single  note  one  degree  above  or  below  the 
principal  note,  is  of  two  kindB,  long  and  short. 
The  long  Vorschlag,  generally  known  by  its 
Italian  name  of  Appoggiatura,  has  a  definite 
proportional  value,  which  varies  with  the  length 
of  the  principal  note,  being  one-half  of  a  simple 
note  (Ex.  4),  two-thirds  of  a  dotted  note  (Ex.  5), 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  principal  note  when- 
ever the  latter  is  tied  to  another  of  the  same 
name  (Ex.  6).  The  written  length  of  the 
Vorschlag,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples, 
bears  no  exact  relation  to  its  actual  length  in 
performance,  though  it  is  customary  in  the  case 
of  the  Vorschlag  to  a  simple  note  to  write  it  of 
its  precise  value,  as  in  Ex.  4. 

4.    Written.  5. 


riaped. 


The  short  Vorschlag,  also  called  unreranrftr- 
lieh  (unchangeable)  because  its  value  does  not 
vary  with  that  of  the  principal  note,  is  made  as 
short  as  possible,  and  the  accent  is  thrown  on 
the  principal  note.  Like  the  Appoggiatura,  it 
is  written  ns  a  small  note,  usually  a  quaver 
(a  differente  which  produces  no  corresponding 
diversity  in  the  rendoring),  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  long  Vorschlag  it  became 
customary  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
to  draw  a  small  stroke  obliquely  across  the  hook 
of  the  note,  thus  f  £.   This  sign,  though  highly 

practical  and  valuable,  has  unfortunately  been 
so  irregularly  and  unsystematically  employed  by 
composers,  and  so  frequently  abused  by  engravers 
and  printers,  that  it  is  at  present  unsafe  to  trust 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Vorschlag  as  a  guide  to 
its  length,  which  has  rather  to  he  governed  by 
considerations  of  musical  effect.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  modern  editions  of  classical 


composition*,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  in 
which  it  is  quite  usual  to  meet  with  the  cross 
stroke  in  cases  where  the  long  Appoggiatura  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  good  taste.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  both  long  and  short  Vor- 
schlag see  Appoggiatura.  [F.T.] 

VORSPIEL.  (Germ.),  a  Prelude— a  piece 
played  before  something  else,  as  a  piece  played 
after  is  called  a  Nachspiel  or  Postlude.  In  the 
sense  of  an  introduction  or  first  movement  to  a 
fugue  the  termB  Prelude  and  Vorspie]  have  been 
already  examined.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  38.]  Bach's 
Choral- Vorspiele  have  not  however  been  touched 
upon.  There  are  organ  pieces  apparently  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  the  singing  of  the 
hymn — in  which  the  chorale  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  piece,  the  treatment  being  either  by 
florid  and  imitative  accompaniments  to  the  air 
in  the  treble,  or  in  some  inner  part,  in  canon  or 
otherwise,  or  in  the  bass,  or  as  a  fughetta,  or  in 
any  other  way  which  occurred  to  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  this  mighty  master.  Peters's  The- 
matic Catalogue  of  Bach's  workB  contains  1 26  of 
such  Vorspiele,  besides  3  a  'Choral-variationen'  on 
4  Chorales.  [G.] 

VOX  HUMANA,  VOIX  HUMAINE.  An 
organ  stop  of  8-feet  tone  and  of  the  reed  family, 
but  with  very  short  capped  pipes,  which  there- 
fore reinforce  only  the  overtones  of  the  funda- 
mental. The  pipe  for  the  CC  note,  which  would  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  reed-stop  be  nearly  8  feet 
in  length,  is  here  often  only  1 3  inches.  The  pipe* 
vary  little  iti  length,  and  there  are  perceptible 
breaks  in  the  timbre.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
stop  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  human  voice. 
Burney  (Tour  through  Germany,  vol.  ii.  p.  303), 
speaking  of  the  specimen  in  the  Haarlem  organ, 
says,  1  It  does  not  at  all  resemble  a  human 
voice,  though  a  very  good  stop  of  the  kind  :  but 
the  world  is  very  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
names ;  the  instant  a  common  hearer  is  told  thnt 
an  organist  is  playing  upon  a  stop  which  resem- 
bles the  human  voice,  he  supposes  it  to  be  very 
fine,  and  never  enquires  into  the  propriety  of  the 
name  or  the  exactness  of  the  imitation.  How- 
ever, I  must  confess,  that  of  all  the  stops  I  have 
yet  heard  which  have  been  honoured  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Vox  humana,  no  one,  in  the  treble 
part,  has  ever  yet  reminded  me  of  anything 
human,  so  much  as  of  the  cracked  voice  of  an 
old  woman  of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower  parts,  of 
Punch  singing  through  a  comb.'  This  more 
than  century-old  description  is  by  no  means  out 
of  date.  In  acoustically  favourable  buildings, 
and  when  only  just  audible,  the  Btop  has  some- 
times a  weird  effect  which  is  not  unimpressive, 
but  distinctness  is  quite  fatal.  The  Vox  humana 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  of  its  own  inside  the 
Bwell  box.  It  is  nearly  always  used  with  the 
tremulant.  Opinions  differ  as  to  its  capacity  for 
combining  pleasantly  with  other  registers,  and 
this  depends  upon  the  kind  of  stop.  There  are 
instances  where  it  gives  a  piquant  quality  to 
other  light  stops.  Its  voicing  is  very  delicate 
and  soon  gets  out  of  order.  '  [W.Pa.] 
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VROYE,  Theodore  Joseph  db,  Belgian 
writer  on  music,  born  Aug.  19,  1804,  at  Villere* 
la-Ville,  between  Ottignies  and  Fleurus  (Bel- 
gium), waa  ordained  priest  in  l8a8,  and  has  de- 
voted all  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  plain- 
song  and  the  liturgical  singing  of  the  church. 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  Canon  and  Precentor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Liege,  and  conducted  the 
services  with  a  care  and  taste  which  produced 
remarkable  results.  He  published  a  *  Vesperal ' 
(1829),  a  4  Graduel '  (1831),  and  a  'Procession- 
ale'  (1849),  which  have  passed  through  many 
editions  in  Belgium  ;  also,  a  "Traite"  du  Plain- 
Chant'  (1839),  and  a  'Manuale  Cantorum* 
(1849).  His  last  work,  '  De  la  Musique  Religi- 
euse  (1866),  written  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chevalier  Van  Elewyck,  is  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments and  observations  relating  to  the  Congresses 
of  Paris  ( 1 860)  and  Mechlin  ( 1 863-64)  on  service 
music.    De  Vroye  died  at  Liege,  July  39,  1873. 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  A.  de  Vkote, 
a  clever  flute-player,  who  has  played  in  Paris 
every  winter  for  the  last  dozen  years,  but  of 
whose  history  nothing  can  be  discovered.  [G.C.] 

VUILLAUME,  a  family  of  French  musical 
instrument  makers,  originally  from  Mirecourt. 
As  far  back  as  the  first  half  of  last  century  there 
was  a  Jean  Vuillaume  established  in  this  small 
town  among  the  Voages  mountains,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  any  relation  of  Claude 
Voillaume,  born  1771,  died  1834,  maker  of 
cheap  violins,  and  head  of  the  family  afterwards 
so  well  known.  Claude  had  four  sons,  who  all  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  line  of  business.  The  eldest. 

Jean  Baptists,  was  born  at  Mirecourt,  Oct. 
7,  1798,  and  apprenticed  to  his  father,  but  find- 
ing nothing  further  to  learn  in  his  native  town, 
went  to  Paris  in  181 8.  HiB  first  master  waa  his 
fellow-townsman  Francois  Chanot,  who  with  his 
guitar-shaped  violin  expected  to  revolutionise  the 
art  of  violin-making.  [Chakot.  vol.  i.  p.  355  a.] 
In  this  he  was  mistaken,  but  he  was  of  great 
service  to  Vuillaume  by  leading  htm  to  more 
scientific  methods  of  working  than  the  old- 
fashioned  rule  of  thumb.  In  1821  he  left  Cha- 
not for  L6X6,  an  organ- builder  at  Payonne.  Le'te' 
was  Bon-in-law  to  Pique,  an  excellent  workman, 
who  saw  at  once  the  value  of  the  new  partner, 
who  for  his  part  learnt  much  from  Pique,  and 
retained  through  life  a  grateful  recollection  of 
him,  and  of  the  experiments  they  made  together. 
In  1835  Le'te*  set  up  with  Vuillaume  at  No.  30, 
Rue  Croix  des  Petite  Champs.  Vuillaume's 
marriage  in  1826  brought  him  into  the  society 
of  several  influential  people,  including,  amongst 
others,  Fe*lix  Savart,  the  professor  of  acoustics, 
intercourse  with  whom  gave  a  fresh  turn  to  his 
studies.  Henceforth  his  chief  aim  was  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  the  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  their  violins.  Becoming  his 
own  master  in  1827,  he  removed  1046,'  Rue  Croix 
dec  Pet  its  Champs,  where  he  lived  till  i860, 
and  turned  out  many  instruments  now  of  great 
value.  The  style  of  his  workmanship  was  speedily 
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recognised,  and  he  gained  silver  medals'  at  the 
Paris  Exhibitions  of  1827  and  1834,  and  gold 
medals  at  those  of  1839  and  1844.  He  sent  his 
'Octobasse,'  and  his  splendid  imitations  of  old 
Italian  instruments  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1849,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
port of  the  jury.  At  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1  he  had  a  glass  case  containing  two  quartets 
of  stringed  instruments,  and  his  perfected  'Octo- 
basse,'  for  which  he  waa  awarded  the  Grand 
Council  medal,  a  distinction  acknowledged  at 
home  by  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  Paris  in 
1855  he  obtained  the  M&laille  d'honneur,  and 
since  then  has  been  considered  entirely  above 
competition.  To  reach  this  high  position  he 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expenditure,  making 
long  journeys  after  special  qualities  of  wood,  and 
going  frequently  to  Italy,  where  he  discovered 
documents  relating  to  Stradivari  hitherto  un- 
known. In  January,  1855,  he  spent  80,000 
francs  (£3,200)  on  the  purchase  of  250  instru- 
ments, collected  by  Tarisio,  including  the  splen- 
did Strad  violin,  called  'Le  Messie,'  because  it 
was  never  allowed  to  be  seen,  though  always 
talked  about.  Having  made  his  fortune,  Vuil- 
laume might  hare  retired  to  his  fine  bouse  at  Lea 
T ernes,  and  his  family,  but  work  was  to  him  a 
prime  necessity,  and  the  successes  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Delphin  Alard,  only  stimulated  him  to 
further  exertions.  Several  specimens  of  his  in- 
ventions may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  one  being  a  violin  of  a  new  and 
shortened  form  made  for  Jullien,  a  rebec  of  bis 
own  design,  an  alto,  an  octobtuae,  a  bow  with 
fixed  head,  others  in  hollow  steel,  etc.,  all  show- 
ing considerable  ingenuity  and  great  manipu- 
lative skill.  He  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  Antonio 
Stradivari,  and  virtually  dictated  Fdtis's biography 
of  him.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  oc- 
cupied himself  especially  with  studying  effects  of 
sonority,  and  means  of  acquiring  perfection  of 
tone.  He  invented  a  new  mute,  which  he  called 
the  tourdinc  irustantanle,  and  fancied  he  had 
discovered  a  way  of  making  strings  perfectly 
cylindrical,  so  that  they  were  never  out  of  tune. 
He  died  in  his  Paris  house,  No.  3,  Rue  Demours, 
Feb.  1 9,*  1875.  He  left  nearly  3,000  instru- 
ments, a  certain  number  of  which  he  had  made 
entirely  with  his  own  hands.  His  price  was 
300  francs  {£12)  for  a  violin,  and  500  francs 
(£16)  for  a  cello.  Each  is  now  worth  double, 
but  his  instruments  vary  considerably  and  care 
is  necessary  in  distinguishing  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds.  He  was  fond  of  trying  different 
ways  of  drying  wood,  and  imparting  to  it  the 
qualities  of  age,  experiments  which  often  failed, 
and  impaired  the  durability  of  his  instruments. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  turned  out  nothing 
but  chej a-d autre,  but  nevertheless  he  stands 
with  Lupot  at  the  head  of  French  musical  in- 
strument makers  of  the  19th  century.  The 
second  son  of  his  brother,  Claude  Vuillaume, 

Nicolas  born  1800,  died  1871,  passed  his 
life  at  Mirecourt,  excepting  the  period  between 
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1833  and  184a,  when  be  wu  working  with  Jean 
Baptiste.  He  made  cheap  violins  only,  and  took 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  18^5 
for  a  pattern  which  he  called  the  'Stentor.'  The 
next  brother, 

Nicolas  Francois,  bom  at  Mirecourt  May 
13,  18 1  a.  apprenticed  to  hie  father,  and  after- 
wards a  pupil  of  Jean  Baptist©,  settled  at  Brus- 
sels in  1838.  The  instruments  he  sent  to  the 
Exhibitions  at  Brussels  in  1835  and  1841  re* 
ceived  silver  medals.  Having  been  appointed 
maker  to  the  Conservatoire,  and  become  intimate 
with  Fetiz,  he  exhibited  at  London,  Paris,  and 
Dublin,  and  was  awarded  medals  of  the  first 
class.  Maintaining  a  constant  intercourse  with 
his  brother,  the  writer  met  him  frequently,  and 
found  him  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  old 
Italian  instruments,  which  he  repaired  with 
great  skill.  In  1873  he  showed  at  the  Vienna 
Kxliibition  a  double  quartet  which  gained  a 


medal  of  the  first  class,  a  success  rewarded  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  with  the  Order  of  Leopold. 
He  died  at  Brussels  of  apoplexy  Jan.  14,  1876. 
Another  brother, 

Clauds  Francois,  born  1807.  and  also  ap- 
prenticed to  his  father,  took  to  organ-building, 
and  ended  a  chequered  existence  as  a  maker  of 
violin  cases.   His  son, 

Sebastian,  born  1835,  died  1875,  a  pupil  of 
his  uncle  Jean  Baptist©,  turned  out  some  good 
work,  and  took  a  bronze  medal  at  Paris  in  1867, 
and  a  silver  one  at  the  Havre  Exhibition  of  1 868. 
He  is  however  best  known  as  a  maker  of  bows. 

Thus  the  family  of  Yuillaume  is  now  extinct. 
Its  principal  member  too  died  without  having 
carried  into  effect  his  favourite  project  of  found- 
ing with  his  brothers  a  museum  at  Mirecourt, 
wherein  should  be  deposited  the  best  types  pro- 
duced by  all  native  artificers  of  this  cradle  of 
French  musical  instrument  makers.  [G.C.] 


VIARD-LOUIS,  Jinny,  nfe  Martin,  born 
September  39, 1831,  at  C  arcassonne.  She  learned 
the  piano  first  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris,  where 
she  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  afterwards  from 
Ma- lame  Pleyel.  In  1853  she  married  Nicolas 
Louis,  composer,  and  after  his  death  in  1857 
devoted  herself  to  a  complete  study  of  the  great 
masters.  In  1859  she  married  M.  Viard,  a 
merchant  of  Paris,  and  in  1 864-65  undertook  a 
tour  through  Austria  and  Germany,  where  her 
performance  of  Beethoven's  works  obtained  the 
approval  of  various  good  judges,  contemporaries 
of  the  great  composer.  On  returning  to  Paris 
she  gave  concerts,  at  which  the  chamber  music 
of  Brahms  and  Raff  was  first  introduced  to 
French  audiences.   In  1874  a  reverse  of  fortune 


obliged  her  to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  and  on  March  4,  1876,  she  made  her 
first  appearance,  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia.  In  the  spring  of 
1878  she  gave  orchestral  concerts  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  in  which  she  played  various  pieces,  classical 
and  modern,  including  for  the  first  time  in  public 
a  MS.  Fantasia  of  Cherubini'i.  She  was  compelled 
to  abandon  this  enterprise,  and  devote  herself 
solely  to  teaching  ;  but  since  1883  she  has  given 
various  concerts  devoted  to  the  chamber  music  of 
Beethoven  for  piano  solo,  or  piano  and  other 
instruments.  These  are  still  in  progress.  Mme. 
Viard-Louis  has  recently  published  a  work  en- 
titled 'Music  and  the  Piano*  (London,  Griffith 
and  Farran,  1884).  [A.C.] 
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AC  FIT  AM  RHEIN,  DIE  (The  guard 
of  the  Rhine.)  A  modern  German  Volkt- 
lied,  which  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
of  1870-71  was  so  popular  as  to  become  a 
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The  poem  is  by  Max  Schneckenburger,  a 
manufacturer,  born  Feb.  17,  1819,  at  Thalheim 
in  Wtirtemberg,  and  died  May  3, 1849,  at  Burg- 
dorf  near  Berne.    It  had  its  birth  in  1840,  when 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  wu  threatened  by 
France,  end  wee  soon  seised  on  by  composers : — 
F.  Mendel  of  Berne  (1840) ;  Leopold  Schroter  of 
Wbrlit*  (1852)  ;  and  F.  W.  Seringof  Strassburg, 
end  lastly  by  Carl  Wilhelm,  the  author  of  the 
melody  given  above,  born  at  Schmalkalden  in 
18 1 5,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmidt,  Anton  Andre",  and 
Sponr,  and  from  1840  to  1865  conductor  of  the 
Liedertafel  in  Crefeld.  The  song  was  composed 
by  him  ns  a  part-song  for  men's  voices,  March 
14,  1854,  was  first  sung  on  the  nth  of  the  fol- 
lowing June,  and  quickly  found  its  way  into 
print  In  1871  Wilhelm  received  a  pension  of 
£150  a-year  from  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  long 
survive  his  good  fortune,  as  he  died  Aug.  16, 
1873,  in  his  native  town,  where  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  him. 

The  '  Wacht  am  Rliein '  is  the  subject  of  the 
famous  'National  Denkmal'  near  Bingen,  by 
Johannes  Schilling,  the  sculptor,  which  was  un- 
veiled by  the  Emperor  in  1883.  It  must  not  be 
cmfounded  with  another  Rhine-song  (poem  by 
N.  Becker)  of  equal  popularity  in  its  time— 

which  was  set  to  music  by  Kreutaer  and  many 
more,  and  sung  everywhere  in  1840  and  41.  The 
song  is  sharply  criticised  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letters  of  Nov.  18  and  so,  1840,  and  Feb.  37, 
1841,  and  was  answered  by  Alfred  de  Musset  in 
the  well-known  'Nous  l'avons  eu,  votre  Rhin 
allemand.'  [M.F.] 

WACHTEL,  Thkodor,  born  March  10.  1823 
or  1824.  at  Hamburg,  the  son  of  a  stable-keeper, 
began  life  by  driving  his  father's  cabs.  He  learnt 
to  sing  from  Mine.  Grandjean,  and  obtained 
operatic  engagements  at  Schwrrin,  Dresden, 
Hanover  (1854),  Berlin,  Darmstadt,  Vienna, 
etc.  On  June  7.  1862,  he  made  his  dibut  in 
England  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Edgardo 
in  '  Lucia,'  and  failed  completely.  He  sang  there 
again  in  the  seasons  of  1864  and  1865  with  better 
results;  and  indeed  obtained  a  certain  popu- 
larity, more  on  account  of  his  fine  and  powerful 
voice  than  from  any  artistic  use  he  made  of  it. 
His  principal  attraction  was  the  way  he  pro- 
duced a  C  in  alt  direct  from  the  chest  instead  of 
by  the  customary  falsetto ;  he  brought  out  the 
note  with  Stentorian  vigour  and  great  success, 
especially  when  he  played  Manrico  or  Arnold. 
Of  his  other  parte  may  be  named  Stradeila  on 
the  production  of  Flotow's  opera  of  that  name 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  June  4.  1864.  and 
Vasco  de  Gama  on  the  production  of  'L'Afri- 
caine'  in  England,  July  22, 1865.  Here-appeared 
in  1870  and  again  in  1877  at  Her  Majesty's. 
In  1869  he  sang  in  Paris  with  very  indifferent 
results,  but  has  been  successful  in  America  both 
in  German  and  Italian  opera.  Two  of  bis  most 
popular  characters  in  Germany  are  George 
Brown  ('Dame  Blanche*)  and  Chapelon  ('Pos- 
tilion '),  especially  the  latter,  in  which  he  affords 
great  delight  to  his  audiences  by  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  he  cracks  a  coachman's  whip 
in  the  Postilion's  song.    His  son,  Thkodor, 
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began  life  as  a  olockmaker ;  sad  at  one  period 
of  his  life  was  a  tenor  singer  of  the  same  calibre 
as  bis  father.  He  died  of  consumption  in  Jan. 
1871,  aged  30.  [A.C.] 
WADE,  Josiph  AcousriifE,  horn  in  Dublin 
at  the  close  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Not  only  is  the  date  of  Wade's  birth 
doubtful,  but  his  parentage  also.  According  to 
surviving  members  of  his  own  family,  he  was 
of  gentle  blood,  but  Dr.  Richard  R.  Madden 
(his  schoolfellow),  the  generally  trustworthy  bio- 
grapher of  the  'United  Irishmen,'  tells  us  that 
his  origin  was  humble,  his  father  being  a  dairy- 
man near  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  A  similar 
uncertainty  surrounds  the  place  of  his  maturer 
education.  The  tales  of  his  presenting  himself 
at  the  gate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
addressing  the  porter  in  Latin  are  wild  fictions, 
for  the  books  of  the  University  (called  Trinity 
College  Dublin)  reveal  the  fact  that  Wade  was 
never  a  member  of  the  place.  He  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  'Irish  Record  Office'  as  a 
junior  clerk,  when  little  more  than  16,  but  no 
record  remains  of  the  fact  in  the  books  of  the 
office.  Wade  soon  quitted  Dublin,  and  married 
a  lady  of  fortune,  Miss  Kelly  of  Garnavilla,  near 
Athlone.  The  first  recorded  essay  of  his  muse 
is  the  words  and  music  of  a  song,  '  Lovely  Kate 
of  Garnavilla.'  His  bliss  was  however  but  short- 
lived, for  he  grew  weary  of  the  young  lady, 
returned  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  is  said  to 
have  acquired  considerable  skill  as  an  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  but  the  books  of  the  Irish  College 
of  Surgeons  contain  no  mention  of  his  name. 
About  this  time  he  published,  through  Thomas 
Cooke  &  Co.  in  Dublin,  a  ballad,  of  which  both 
wordx  and  music  were  his  own,  'I  have  culled 
ev'ry  flowret  that  blows';  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  J.  Stevenson,  who  finding  in 
him  literary  and  melodial  gifts,  and — what  was 
then  extremely  rare  amongst  amateurs — an  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  theory  of 
music,  strongly  advised  Wade  to  apply  for  the 
University  chair  of  music,  dormant  since  1 774» 
when  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  appointed  in 
1764,  had  resigned  the  office.  It  was  necessary 
however  to  matriculate  and  become  a  member 
of  the  University,  and  the  matter  fell  to  the 
ground.  After  this,  surgery  was  abandoned,  and 
Wade  became  a  poet-musician.  At  this  time 
he  was  of  mild  and  gentlemanlike  manners,  and 
appeared  about  25  years  of  age  :  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  now,  and  not  during  his  boyhood, 
that  he  and  William  Rooks  found  employment 
in  the  Record  Office  in  Dublin.  However,  his 
restless  disposition  induced  him  to  migrate  to 
London,  where  his  talents  soon  brought  him 
into  notice.  From  intercourse  with  orchestral 
performers,  he  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to 
undertake  to  conduct  the  Opera  during  Mr. 
Monck  Mason's  regime,  a  position  he  did  not 
long  retain.  In  fact,  he  made  but  a  poor  pro- 
fessor, the  poverty  of  his  orchestration  being  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  antiquated  style  of 
his  melody.  He  had  been  engaged  by  the  firm 
of  Chappell  to  make  himself  generally  useful; 
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but  he  made  too  use  of  his  gifts  as  poet,  musi- 
cian, and  scholar,  and  the  house  reaped  little 
advantage  from  him.  He  frequented  taverns, 
drank  to  excess,  and  has  been  known  to  drink 
all  his  companions  under  the  table  and  finish 
the  night  with  the  landlord.  His  Irish  wife 
having  died  childless,  he  seems  to  have  formed 
some  fresh  matrimonial  connexion,  judging  by 
an  appeal  made  after  his  death  for  aid  to  his 
wife  and  destitute  children.  His  downward  pro- 
gress was  rapid,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  was  unknown.  He  only  once  returned  to 
his  native  city — in  Dec.  1840,  travelling  with 
Lavenu 's  touring  party.  It  included  Liszt, 
Richardson  the  flautist,  the  Misses  Steele  and 
Bassano,  John  Parry,  and  J.  P.  Knight ;  two  or 
three  of  Wade's  concerted  pieces  were  included 
in  the  concerts,  at  which  however  he  did  not 
appear,  even  as  accompanyist.  He  wandered 
about  for  some  weeks,  visited  one  or  two  re- 
latives, and  returned  to  London,  where  he  died, 
July  15,  1845,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Strand. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Wade  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  gifts  and  acquirements.  His 
personal  apj>earance  was  much  in  his  favour ;  he 
was  witty  and  quick  in  perception,  and  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics,  as 
well  as  of  one  or  two  modern  languages,  and 
also  had  a  smattering  of  anatomy.  His  memory 
was  retentive  in  the  extreme.  Above  all,  he 
possessed  a  gift  for  creating  melody :  add  to  this 
fair  skill  as  a  violinist,  and  a  trifle  of  orches- 
tral knowledge,  and  what  might  not  Wade  have 
accomplished  but  for  incredible  indolence  and 
folly!  It  remains  but  to  add  a  list  of  his  works, 
with  their  approximate  dates  :— '  The  Prophecy,' 
an  oratorio  f  Drury  Lano  1 824) ;  •  The  two  Houses 
of  GranadV  (ib.  1826) ;  'The  pupil  of  Da  Vinci ' 
(operetta  by  Mark  Lemon);  'Polish  Melodies' 
(words  and  music')  1831 ;  '  Convent  Belles'  (with 
Hawea)  1833;  'A  woodbind  life'  (polacca  in- 
terpolated in  '  Der  FreischuU*  and  sung  by 
Braham) ; '  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone '(sung  by 
Vestris)  ;  the  duet  '  I've  wandered  in  dreams," 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  This  last  obtained  a  popu- 
larity equalling  the  preceding  ballad,  which  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  further  immortalised 
in  the  pages  of  Frazer's  Magazine  for  October 
1834,  by  the  witty  Father  Pro ut,  in  French  attire. 
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It  should  be  said  that  Wade  was  nnsociated 
with  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren  as  pianoforte  arranger 
of  the  earlier  issues  of  Mr.  Wui.  Chappell's 
National  English  Airs.  [R.P.S.] 

W  A  EL  RANT,  Ho  best,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  second  generation  of  the 
great  Flemish  masters,  was  born  about  1 51 8  at 
Tongerloo,'  in  the  district  of  KempenlandiNorth 


Brabant).  An  old  tradition  relates  that  he  went 
in  his  youth  to  Venice,  and  there  studied  under 
the  guidance  of  his  great  fellow-countryman, 
Adrian  Willaert;  but  this  lacks  confirmation, 
and  may  very  possibly  be  as  apocryphal  as  the 
similar  story  usually  told  with  reference  to 
Sweeli nek's  sojourn  at  Venice,  and  the  lessons 
he  had  from  Zarlino  later  on  in  the  century.  [See 
Sweelinck.]  Be  this  as  it  may,  Waelrant  is 
found  in  the  year  1544  established  in  Antwerp, 
as  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  Notre  Dame.  Three  years  later  he 
had  a  school  of  music  there,  where  he  introduced 
a  new  method  of  solmisation,  that  known  as 
boceditation  or  the  vocti  BeVjiar}  [See  Sol- 
misation ;  Voces  Belgica.]  He  is  said  now  to 
have  entered  partnership  with  J.  de  Laet  as  a 
publisher  of  music  ;  but  this  was  more  prob- 
ably not  until  1554.1  The  association  lasted 
until  1567,  when  de  Laet  retired  or  died.  Wael- 
rant was  twice  married,  first  in  1551,  and  again 
before  1 568  ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  six  children. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,' 
Nov.  19,  1595. 

Among  contemporaries  Waelrant  was  held  in 
very  high  repute,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
but  more  especially  as  a  composer,  chiefly  of 
madrigals  and  motets.  Guicciardini,  in  his 
•Descrittione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  bassi '»  includes 
him  in  a  li»t  of  the  greatest  living  musicians  of 
his  time.  His  first  musical  works  were  'Chan- 
sons' published  by  Phalesius  at  Louvain,  1553- 
1554.  and  '  II  primo  Libro  de  Madrigali  e  Can- 
zoni  francesi  a  cinque  voci ;  Anversa,  Huberto 
Waelrant  e  J.  Latio,  1558.'  It  is  remarkable 
however  that  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  music 
which  he  published— Psalms,  •  Cantiones  Sacra»,' 
'  Jardin  musiqual'  etc. — only  two  (of  the 
'  Jardin ')  include  compositions  by  himself.  He 
seems  in  fact  to  have  preferred  to  publish  either 
by  Tylmau  Susato  or  Phalesius.  Seven  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  latter  contain  works  by  Waelrant. 
One  of  these  was  also  edited  by  him  under  the 
following  title,  *  Symphonia  angelica  di  diversi 
eccellentissimi  Musici,  a  quattro,  cinque,  e  sei 
voci:  Nuovamente  raccolta  per  Uberto  Wael- 
rant, i565.'«  [R.L.P.] 

WAERT,  DE.    [See  Webt,  De.] 

WAGENSEIL,  Geobo  Chkjstoph,  born  Jan. 
J  5.  1715.  >n  Vienna,  where  he  died  March  1, 
1 777-T  He  studied  the  clavier  and  organ  with 
Woger,  and  the  science  of  composition  with 
Fux  and  Palotta,  the  former  of  whom  recom- 
mended him  for  a  Court  scholarship  in  1 736,  and 

1  The  dlKOTery  of  Waelrant'*  birthplace  li  due  to  the  reenuchei 
of  M.  A.  GovvaerU.  Hlrtolra  et  Blbtlofraphle  de  Is  Typofraphle 
mutlcale  dent  let  Payi-bat.  pp.  SS-40,  Antwerp  lt<0.  A  cimfutlcm 
with  a  nametaka  had  led  to  the  opinion  prevloiulj  unlvenallr 
accepted,  that  the  musician  wat  a  native  of  Antwerp  :  tee  Petit,  i.e. . 
Mendel  and  HaIm matin.  Miulkalltches  Convenaitont-Leilkon,  xl. 
333,  'ind  ed.  1"*J0 ;  and  alio  K.  vender  Strasten,  La  Miukiue  sux  Paji- 
bat,  III.  S01-3U4,  U7&. 

>  See  P.  Sweertlua.  Athena  Bellies  p.  SSO,  Antwerp  ISV,  IbUo  t 

Tilem'p!  it'3'       '  U""M  *™1  ^^^wwartto*  "l 

•  Page  42,  ed.  Antwerp.  USS  Mlo. 

•  Fur  the  complete  blbllua-raphv  tea  the.  Goovaertt,  p.  SOS- 277. 

'  Ue  was  thut  In  hit  SSnl  rear  at  the  tlene  ol  hit  death,  and  not  K 
at  Oerber  Mates  (vol.  I.),  and  after  bin  Keti*.  Helther  wat  be  bo,  as 
Burnei  tuppveed  when  he  vlalted  him  In  1771. 
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As  Court  composer  in  1 739,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death.  He  was  also  organist  to 
the  Dowager  Empress  Elizabeth  Christine  from 
1741  to  her  death  in  1750,  and  music-master  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Imperial 
Princesses,  with  a  life-salary  of  1500  florins. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Stetfan,  then  Court 
Capellmeister,  and  Leopold  Hoffmann,  after- 
wards CapellmcUter  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
Mozart,  a  little  boy  of  6,  was  playing  before  the 
Court  in  1 763,  be  enquired  *  Is  not  Herr  Wagen- 
seil  here?  he  knows  all  about  it,'  and  when  the 
latter  came  forward,  he  said,  '  I  am  playing  a 
concerto  of  yours  ;  you  must  turn  over  for  me.' 
In  old  age  Wagenseil  suffered  from  sciatica,  which 
confined  him  to  his  room,  and  nearly  lost  the  use 
of  his  left  hand  from  gout.  Nevertheless  when 
Barney  visited  him  he  managed  to  play  several 
of  his  compositions  *  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
with  great  fire.' 1  In  his  day  he  was  a  favourite 
composer  for  the  clavier  with  both  amateurs  and 
artists.  He  modelled  his  church  music  after 
Haaso  and  Scarlatti,  his  dramatic  music  after 
Leo,  and  his  instrumental  after  Hameau.  Of  the 
latter  many  pieces  were  engraved  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  and  Vienna.  There  are  several 
MS.  works  of  his  in  the  Court  Library,  and  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Geaellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  both  vocal  (cantatas,  Italian  arias,  etc,) 
and  instrumental  (trios,  quartets,  divertimenti, 
symphonies,  etc.).  Operas  by  him  are  also  men- 
tioned. Of  permanent  value  are  'Suavis  artifi- 
ciose  elaboratus,  etc.'  in  6  parts  (Bamberg,  1740) ; 
•Tre  Divertimenti  per  Cembalo  *  (Vienna,  1761); 
'Divertissement  musical,'  6  sonatas  for  clave- 
cin, op.  1  (Nuremberg,  Haffner) ;  and  4  nos., 
each  containing  '  VI  Divertimenti  da  Cembalo,' 
dedicated  to  his  pupils  the  Archduchesses  Mari- 
ana, Marie  Cristina,  Elizabeth,  and  Amalia  (all 
1760),  finely  engraved  on  copper  by  Giorgio 
Nicolai  for  Agostino  Bernardi  the  Viennese  pub- 
lisher. The  theme  of  Handel's  '  Harmonious 
Blacksmith '  is  often  said  to  be  taken  from  one 
of  Wagenseil's  pieces,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  [C.F.P.] 

WAGNER,  Johanna,  niece  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, was  born  at  Hanover,  October  13,  1838, 
daughter  of  Albert  Wagner,  a  dramatic  tenor. 
He  married  Elise  Gollmann,  with  a  voice  of  the 
abnormal  compass  of  three  octaves  and  two 
notes,  who  in  her  very  short  career  is  said  to 
have  sung  the  parts  of  Tancredi  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Night,  with  equal  fulness  of  tone. 

Richard  Wagner  and  his  brother  Albert  lived 
together  in  Wiirzburg  during  the  whole  of  1833. 
Johanna,  then  only  five,  sang  everything  she 
heard ;  and  her  uncle,  in  after  years,  would  often 
quote  her  childish  version  of  the  words  of  operas. 
She  appeared  at  six  as  Salome  in  the  '  Donau- 
wcibchen.'  In  1843  her  uncle  heard  her  sing 
the  part  of  Myrrh  a  in  Winter's  '  Unterbrochene 
Opferfest,'  and  in  May  1844  obtained  a  temporary 
engagement  for  her  at  the  Royal  Opera  at  Dres- 
den, where  be  was  preparing  the  first  performance 
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of  hi*  '  Rienri.*  Though  but  sixteen  she  had  such 
success  as  Irma  in  •  Maurer  und  Schlosser,'  and 
Agathe  in  the  '  Freischiitz,'  that  she  was  not 
only  engaged  for  three  years,  but  the  manage- 
ment paid  the  fine  necessary  to  release  her  from 
her  contract  at  the  Ducal  Theatre  at  Bernburg. 
She  spent  the  summer  with  her  uncle  near 
Dresden,  studying  his  Tannhauser,  scene  by 
scene,  as  he  composed  it,  and  had  the  honour  of 
creating  the  part  of  Elizabeth  when  only  seven- 
teen. Her  uncle  had  intended  the  first  perform* 
ance  to  take  place  on  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
but  the  illness  of  a  singer  postponed  it  until 
Oct.  a  I,  1845.  However,  when  his  friends  as- 
sembled at  his  house  for  supper  that  night, 
Johanna  found,  hidden  under  her  napkin,  a  little 
gold  bracelet  engraved  with  her  name  and  the 
date,  a  proof  of  his  satisfaction  with  her  per- 
formance which  will  always  be  her  greatest 
treasure.  Such  hopes  were  founded  upon  the 
talents  of  the  young  singer  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  sent  her  to  Paris  to  study  under  Garcia. 
She  left  Dresden  Feb.  1,  1847,  accompanied  by 
her  father,  who  until  then  had  been  her  in- 
structor. Returning  in  six  months  she  appeared 
as  Norma,  singing  in  Italian,  her  uncle  conducting. 
She  now  added  to  her  repertoire  Fidelio,  Valen- 
tine, Adriano,  Susanna,  Reiza,  Favorita,  Donna 
Anna,  Recha,  Euryanthe,  Ernani, Sextus,  Weisse 
Dame,  etc  Her  uncle's  part  in  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1849,  and  consequent  exile,  making  it 
unpleasant  for  her  to  remain  in  Dresden,  she 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Hamburg  ;  there 
she  created  the  first  German  Fides  in  the  '  Pro- 
phet©,' and  sang  it  fifty  times  in  succession.  In 
1850  she  was  permanently  engaged  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Berlin,  with  an  exceptional  con- 
tract giving  her  six  months  leave  each  year.  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  and  his  Queen  thoroughly 
appreciated  her  talent,  and  she  frequently  sang 
for  them  in  private,  accompanied  by  Meyerbeer, 
whose  faithful  friendship  she  enjoyed  from  the 
day  he  first  heard  her  sing. 

In  185a  she  came  to  England,  but  owing  to 
a  lawsuit  concerning  her  contract,  she  was  pre- 
cluded from  singing  at  either  of  the  opera-houses. 
In  1 856  she  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
as  Tancredi,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Homeo.  Of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Lumley,  in  his 4  Reminiscences,'  writes: 
— '  Was  it  possible  to  listen  and  not  feel  every 
hostile  feeling  crushed  ?  Gifted  with  a  voice  com- 
bining the  resources  of  soprano  and  contralto  in 
one — or  rather  with  two  voices  (wrote  one  able 
critic) ;  a  well-accentuated  style  of  declamation ; 
endowed  with  a  grace  which  made  every  attitude 
a  pictorial  study,  no  wonder  that  Mile.  Johanna 
Waguer  took  the  house  by  storm.' 

In  1859  806  married  Herr  Landrath  Jach- 
mann,  and  two  years  later  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  voice  suddenly  and  completely.  She  then 
bravely  entered  upon  a  second  artistic  career, 
as  an  actress,  her  very  exceptional  gifts  en- 
abling her  to  do  so  with  brilliant  success.  This 
lasted  for  eleven  years,  at  the  same  Theatre  at 
Berlin.  Her  new  repertoire  included  Marie 
Stuart,Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Antigone, 
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Phiedra,  Isabella  (Bride  of  Messina),  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Hermiooe,  Medea,  Sappho,  etc.  In 
1870-71,  at  the  request  of  Grafinn  tod  Boon, 
wife  of  the  Minister  for  War,  the  joined  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  spent  nine  months  in 
tending  the  wounded  in  the  State  Hospitals  at 
Berlin.  In  1873  she  took  leave  of  the  stage  as 
Iphigenia,  amidst  many  honours;  the  Emperor 
in  person  presenting  her  with  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Arts  and  Sciences.  Meantime  her  voice  had 
returned  to  a  great  extent,  and  oti  May  a  a,  187a, 
at  her  uncles  request,  ihe  went  to  Bayreuth, 
to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  gave  to  celebrate  the 
laying  of  the  first  atone  to  his  theatre  there.  She 
sang  the  solo  alto  part,  as  she  had  done  on  Palm 
Sunday  twenty-six  years  before,  at  his  perform- 
ance of  the  same  Symphony  at  Dretwlen.  In 
1876,  at  the  opening  at  the  Wagner  Theatre  at 
Bayreuth,  she  took  the  minor  parts  of  Walkure 
and  Norn,  only  regretting  she  was  not  able  to 
serve  her  uncle  in  a  greater  part. 

However,  in  188 a  a  new  sphere  of  artistic  use- 
fulness was  opened  to  her.  Baron  von  Perfall, 
Intendant  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Munich,  offered 
her  the  Professorship  of  Dramatic  Singing,  in  the 
Royal  School  of  Music  there.  This  appointment 
she  accepted  (to  quote  her  own  words)  '  in  the 
hope  of  training  young  artists  in  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  her  uncle,  to  be  worthy  interpreters 
of  his  works.'  1M.B.] 

WAGNER,  Wtlhklm  Richard,  born  May 
a  a,  1813,  at  Leipzig;  died  Feb.  13,  1883,  at 
Venice  ;  interred  Feb.  18.  1883,  at  Bayreuth.. 

The  materials  of  the  following  article  have 
been  thus  arranged:  I.  Biographical,  personal. 
II.  Literary.  III.  Musical.  IV.  Chronological 
Lists. 

I.  Wagner's  ancestors  were  natives  of  Saxony, 
fairly  well  educated  and  fairly  well  to  do.  The 
grandfather,  Gottlob  Friedrich  Wagner,  who 
died  in  1795,  was  Aed»a*»i*tenl,  and  later  on 
Kur/UrtUieh  S&chtucher  GeperaUwcUrinnehmer 
(Receiver-general  of  excise),  in  plain  words 
Thonchreiber  (clerk  at  the  town-gates  of  Leip- 
zig) ;  he  married  in  1 769  J ohanna  Sophia  Eichel, 
daughter  of  Gottlob  Friedrich  Eichel,  Schulhalier 
(keeper  of  a  school).  Of  their  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest  son,  Carl  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  Wagner,  born  1770  at  Leipzig, 
was  the  father  of  the  poet-composer.  He  is 
described  as  Actuaries  bei  den  Stadtgrrichten 
(clerk  to  the  city  police-courts) ;  a  ready  linguist, 
whose  command  of  French  stood  him  in  good 
stead  during  the  occupation  of  Leipzig,  when 
Davoust  made  him  chief  of  police ;  fond  of 
poetry,  and  of  theatricals,  in  which  be  occasion- 
ally took  an  active  part — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
private  performance  of  Goethe's  '  Die  Mitechul- 
digen,'  given  by  Leipzig  dilettanti  in  Thome"s 
house,  near  the  famous  Auerbach's  Keller,  facing 
the  Marktplatx.  He  married  in  1798  Johanna 
Roaina  Bertz  (born  at  Weissenfels,  died  Feb. 
1848),  by  whom  between  1799  and  181 1  he  had 
nine  children. 
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L  Albert  Wsgner,  1799-1874,  studied  medicine  at  the 
Unireraity  of  Leipzig;  ftctor  ami  sinner  ai  W'Urzburg 
and  Dresden ;  finally  stage  manager  at  Berlin  ; 
father  of  Johanna  Jaehmann-Wagner  tha  well- 
known  singer. 

8.  Carl  Uuttav  Wagner,  1801,  died  early. 

3.  Johanna  Rosalie  Wagner,  dUUiigtiiihed  actress  (Fran 
Dr.  Qotthard  Oswald  Marbach),  1803-1837. 

4  Carl  J  allot  Wagner.  1804,  became  a  1 
at  Dresden. 

5.  Luise  Conatanse  Wa 
bans),  1805-1870. 

8.  Clara  Wilhelmine  Wagner  (Fran  Wolfram),  a  1 
1807-1875. 

7.  Marin  Therssia  Wagner  1809,  died  1814. 

8.  Wilhelmina  Ottilia  Wagner  tFran  Professor  Her- 

mann BrockhautM,  1811-1883. 

9.  Wiluelm  BiciLtai)  Waqsss,  Hay  22, 1813. 

The  last  of  these  dates'  is  inscribed  00  a 
white  marble  slab  between  the  first  and  second 
stories  of  a  quaint  old  house,  Der  wei'sse  und 
rothe  L6we,  in  the  Brfihl  at  Leipzig,  now  No.  88, 
where  the  poet-composer  was  born.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  October  16,  18,  and  19,  1813, 
an  epidemic  fever,  attributed  to  the  carnage, 
fell  upon  the  town,  and  just  five  months  after 
Richard's  birth,  on  November  a  a,  the  '  Herr 
Actuarius'  died  of  it.  His  widow  was  left  in 
sad  straits.  The  eldest  son  was  but  14;  she 
had  no  private  means,  and  her  pension  was 
small.  In  1815  she  became  the  wife  of  Lud- 
wig  Geyer  (born  January  11, 1780,  at  Eisleben), 
actor,  playwright,  and  amateur  portrait- painter. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  '  Seconda's 
troupe/  which  used  to  give  theatrical  perform- 
ances alternately  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  At 
the  time  of  the  marriage  he  was  a  member  of 
the  K6nigl.-Sachs-Hottheater,  and  accordingly 
the  family  removed  to  Dresden.'  Richard  W  sig- 
ner frequently  spoke  of  him  with  affectionate 
reverence,  treasured  his  portrait  by  the  side  of 
that  of  his  mother,  and  was  delighted  at  the  sur- 
prise performance  of  one  of  Geyer's  little  plays, 
"  Der  Bethlehemitische  Kindermord,'  which  was 
rivately  got  up  at  Bayreuth  in  celebration  of 
is  60th  birthday,  1873.  '  My  nchoolbooks  at 
the  Dresden  Kreuzschule.'  Wagner  said  to  the 
writer,  '  were  marked  Richard  Geyer,  and  I  was 
entered  under  that  name.' 

Oeyer  *  wanted  to  make  a  painter  of  me,  but  I  was 
very  nuhandy  at  drawing ;  I  had  learnt  to  play '  Ueb 
immer  Tren  and  Redlichkeit '  and  the  '  Jungfernkrans ' 
(KreyachUta)  which  waa  then  quite  new.  The  day 
orfure  hit  death  (30th  Sept.,  1821)  1  had  to  play  these  to 
him  in  an  adjoining  room, -and  I  heard  him  faintly 
■aving  to  my  mother,  'Do  yon  think  ho  might  hatre  a 
gift  for  music  T  * 

In  Dec.  i8aa  (set.  9)  Richard  had  begun  to 
attend  the  Kreuzschule,  a  '  classical  school.'  He 
did  well  there,  and  became  the  favourite  of  Herr 
Sillig,  the  professor  of  Greek,  to  whose  delight 
(s?t.  1 3)  he  translated  the  first  twelve  books  of  the 
Odyssey  outof  school  hours.  His  progress  in  Latin 

>  Hermann  Broekhaui.  tha  well-known  orientalist  and  translator  of 

Suma-deva.  «te. 

»  At  Wacnar*)  birth  H*»thoT«n  wa»«7r*ri  old.  Bp-  hr».  Wrber 
77.  Mariner  17.  Bpontlnl  ».  Roa»lnl  «.  Aubrf  ».  Mwrtewr  «, 
Bellini  11.  Barlkii  10.  Mende'nohn  and  Chopin  4.  Schumann  s. 
Uitl  «. 

»  Thara  waa  alio  a  child  of  t 
who  app-ara  a.  Kran  A»*n«rtu«  In  Wagnar-i  I 
«  Aul«Uios<»*>'»'ach€ 
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seems  to  have  been  comparatively  alow,  still  his 
gifts  attracted  attention.  '  I  was  considered  good 
in  litteris.'  At  German  verse*  he  wh  unusually 
quick.  The  boys  were  aaked  to  write  commemora- 
tive verses  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  and 
after  the  removal  of  much  bombast  Richards 
were  printed  (set.  1 1).  'I  was  now  bent  upon  be- 
coming a  poet;  I  sketched  tragedies  in  Greek  form 
in  imitation  of  A  pel's  4  Polyeidos,'  '  Die  Aeto- 
lier,'  etc.  I  attempted  a  metrical  translation  of 
Romeo's  monologue,  by  way  of  learning  English, 
etc'  German  versions  of  Shakespeare  were  then, 
as  now,  much  read.  The  boy's  fancy  was  excited, 
and  he  secretly  began  a  grand  tragedy  (sat.  14). 
It  was  made  up  ol  Hamlet  and  Lear,  forty-two 
men  died  in  the  course  of  it,  and  some  of  them 
had  to  return  as  ghosts  so  as  to  keep  the  fifth  net 
going.  Weber's  music  also  took  hold  of  him. 
He  knew  the  airs  from  Der  Freyechutz  by  heart, 
and  played  the  overture  '  with  atrocious  finger- 
ing.'—'When  Weber  passed  our  house  on  his 
way  to  the  theatre,  I  used  to  watch  him  with 
something  akin  to  religious  awe.' 

It  appears  that  Weber  now  and  then  stepped 
in  to  have  a  chat  with  the  delicate-featured  and 
intelligent  Frau  Geyer.  '  Her  sweet  ways  and 
lively  disposition  had  a  special  charm  for  artists.' 
But  the  pleasant  life  at  Dresden  was  not  to  last 
long.  Geyer's  salary  had  been  a  small  one, 
and  soon  after  his  decease  pecuniary  troubles 
arose.  Three  of  the  grown-up  children  took  to 
the  theatre,  and  when  the  elder  sister  Rosalie 
got  a  good  engagement  as '  erste  Liebhaberin'  at 
Leipzig,  the  mother  followed  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  Richard  attended  the 
Kreusscbule  till  the  autumn  of  1827,  and  entered 
the  Nicolaischule  at  Leipzig  early  in  the  following 
year  (sat.  1 5).  The  change  proved  unfortunate. 
He  had  sat  in  '  Secunda '  at  Dresden,  and  was 
now  put  back  to  *  Tenia';  his  feelings  were 
hurt,  and  he  came  to  dislike  the  school  and 
the  masters.  •  I  grew  negligent,  and  scamped 
the  work ;  nothing  interested  me  except  my  big 
tragedy/  At  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  he  first 
beard  Beethoven's  symphonies,  and  the  impres- 
sion upon  him  '  was  overwhelming.'  Music  such 
as  that  to  Egmont  appeared  to  be  the  very 
thing  needful  for  the  tragedy.  He  found  a  copy 
of  Logicr's  '  Thorough-bass '  at  a  circulating 
library,  and  studied  it  assiduously ;  but  some- 
how the  'System'  could  not  be  turned  to 
account.  At  length  a  master  was  engaged, 
Gottlieb  Muller,  subsequently  organist  at  Alien- 
burg;  Richard  composed  a  quartet,  a  sonata, 
and  an  aria,  under  his  guidance ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  how  far  Muller  was  really  responsible 
for  these  pieces.  The  lessons  did  not  last  long. 
Muller  thought  bis  pupil  wilful  and  eccentric, 
and  in  return  was  accounted  a  stupid  pedant. 
The  ferment  in  Richard's  mind  now  took  a 
literary  direction.  The  writings  of  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann  engrossed  his  attention,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  so  early  as  in  his  16th  year 
he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  subjects 
which  he  treated  later. on.  Thus,  Hoffmann's 
•Serapions  Bruder,'  in  vol.  ii„  contains  a  story 


•bout  the  legendary  contest  of  '  Meisterxin- 
ger '  (Hoffman  s  misnomer  for  'Minnesinger')  at 
Wartburg  (and  Act  of  Tannhauser) ;  and  sundry 
germs  of  Wagner's  1  Meistersinger '  are  to  be 
found  in  Hoffmann's  '  Meister  Martin  der  K&fer 
von  Nurnberg.' — Ludwig  Tieck's  narrative  poem 
'Tannhauser  was  read  at  the  same  time. — 
A  performance  hi  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony led  to  an  attempt  at  a  musical  pastoral, 
the  dramatic  aspect  of  which  was  suggested  by 
Goethe's  'Laune  des  Verliebten.'— In  1829-30 
Richard  attended  the  'Thomaasohule'  with  re- 
sults little  more  satisfactory  than  at  the '  Nicolai.' 
Practically  his  philological  studies  went  no 
further;  'I  chose  to  write  overtures  for  grand 
orchestra,  and  to  bluster  about  politics  with 
young  litterati  like  Heinrich  Laube.'  An  over- 
ture (in  Bb,  6-8)  was  performed  under  H.  Dorn 
at  the  theatre  between  the  acts  of  a  play 
( 1 830,  set.  1 7).  '  This  was  the  culminating  point 
of  my  absurdities.  The  public  was  fairly  puzzled 
by  the  persistence  of  the  drum-player,  who  had 
to  give  a  tap  fortissimo  every  four  bars  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  people  grew  impatient,  and 
finally  thought  the  thing  a  joke.'1 

When  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  (1830),  Wagner  had  the  good  luck  to 
find  a  proper  master,  Theodor  Weinlig,  Cantor 
at  the  Thomaaschule,  an  admirable  musician 
and  a  kindly  intelligent  man,  who  at  once 
gained  his  pupil's  confidence  and  led  him  in  the 
right  direction.  Wagner  felt  deeply  indebted 
to  Weinlig,  and  held  his  memory  in  great 
esteem.  In  1877  he  spoke  at  length  about  the 
lessons : — 

Weinlig  bad  so  special  method,  but  he  was  clear- 
headed and  practical.  Indeed  you  cannot  (each  com- 
position, you  may  tbow  how  music  gradually  came  10 
be  what  it  is.  and  thus  guide  a  young  man's  judgment, 
but  this  is  historical  criticism,  and  cannot  directly 
result  in  practice.  AU  you  can  do  is,  to  point  to  some 
working  example,  some  particular  piece,  set  a  task  in 
that  direction,  and  correct  the  pupil's  work.  This  is 
what  Weinlig  did  with  me.  He  chose  a  piece,  gener- 
ally something  of  Mozart's,  drew  attention  to  its  con- 
struction, relative  length  and  balance  of  sections,  prin- 
cipal modulations,  number  and  quality  of  themes,  and 
general  character  of  the  movement.  Then  be  set  the 
task :— you  shall  write  about  so  many  bars,  divide  into 

so,  the  themes  shall  be  so  many,  and  of  such  and  such 
a  character.  Similarly  be  would  set  contrapuntal  ex- 
ercises, canons,  fugues— he  analysed  an  example  mi- 
nutely and  then  gave  simple  directions  bow  I  was  to  go 
to  work.  But  the  true  lesson  consisted  in  his  patient 
and  careful  inspection  of  what  bad  been  written.  With 
infinite  kindness  be  would  put  his  ringer  on  some 
defective  bit  and  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
alterations  hs  thought  desirable.  I  readily  saw  what 
he  was  aiming  at,  and  soon  managed  to  please  him 
He  dismissed  me,  saying,  you  have  learnt  to  stand  on 
your  own  legs.  My  experience  of  young  musicians 
these  forty  years  has  led  me  to  think  that  music  should 
be  taught  all  round  on  such  a  simple  plan.  With 
singing,  playing,  composing,  take  it  at  whatever  stage 
you  like,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  proper  example, 
and  careful  correction  of  the  pupil's  attempts  to  follow 
that  example.  I  made  this  the  basis  of  my  plan  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Music-school  at  Munich,  etc.1 

The  course  with  Weinlig  lasted  barely  six 

I  Auteblo* rephlsebe  Skuas. 

t  ThM  and  other  words  of  Wssner**.  printed  to  ssmH  type,  sad 
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months.  A  Sonata  in  4  movements  Bb,  op  I, 
and  a  Polonaise  for  4  bands  in  D,  op.  2,  were 
printed  at  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's — straightfor- 
ward music,  solid  schoolwork,  without  a  trace 
of  Wagner.  A  Fantasia  in  Ff  minor,  where 
Weinlig's  controlling  hand  is  less  visible, 
remains  in  MS. 

Whilst  thin  musical  work  was  going  on,  philo- 
logy and  aesthetics,  for  which  his  mime  wu  net 
down  at  the  University,  were  neglected.  He 
plunged  into  the  gulf  of  German  students' 
dissipations  (curious  details  are  given  in  the 
privately  printed '  Lebenserinnerungen'),but  soon 
felt  ditgusted,  and  worked  all  the  more  steadily 
at  music.  In  the  course  of  1830  he  made  a 
pianoforte  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  which  was  offered  to  Messrs.  Schott 
in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  6.  In  1831,  feeling  sure  of 
his  competency  to  do  such  work,  he  addressed  a 
letter  in  very  modest  terms  to  the  Bureau  de 
Musique  (Peters)  offering  his  services  as  'cor- 
rector for  the  press  and  arranger.' 1  Dorn  (in  a 
contribution  to  Schumann's  *  Neue  Zeitschrift,' 
1838,  No.  7)  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Beethoven  in  those  early  dayB.  '  I 
doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  young  musician 
who  knew  Beethoven's  works  more  thoroughly 
than  Wagner  in  his  18th  year.  The  master's 
overtures  and  larger  instrumental  compositions 
he  had  copied  for  himself  in  score.  He  went  to 
sleep  with  the  quartets,  he  sang  the  songs  and  1 
whistled  the  concertos  (for  his  pianoforte-playing  | 
was  never  of  the  best) ;  in  short  he  was  possessed 
with  a  furor  teutonicut,  which,  added  to  a  good 
education  and  a  rare  mental  activity,  promised 
to  bring  forth  rich  fruit.'  A  'Concert-overture 
mit  Fuge'  in  C  (MS.)  was  written  iu  1831 ;  and 
another  MS.  Overture  in  D  minor  (Sept.  26, 
amended  Nov.  4)  was  performed  Dec.  25, 1831. 

In  1832  (ret.  19)  he  wrote  a  Symphony  in  4 
movements  (0  major).  *  Beethoven,'  he  says  of  it, 
'and  particular  sections  of  Mozart's  C  major 
Symphony  were  my  models,  and  in  spite  of  sun- 
dry aberrations,  I  strove  for  clearness  and  power.' 
In  the  Bummer  of  this  year,  he  took  the  scores 
of  the  Symphony  and  the  Overture  in  C  to  the 
4  Music-town,'  Vienna — probably  with  a  view  to 
some  small  post.  He  found  Herold's  '  Zampa '  and 
Strauss's  'Potpourris'  from  'Zampa'  rampant 
there,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  On  the  way  home 
he  stopped  at  Prague,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dionys  Weber,  director  of  tho  Conserva- 
toriutn,  whose  pupils  rehearsed  the  Symphony. 
The  score  was  then  submitted  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Gewandbaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig.  The 
managing  director,  H  of  rath  Rochlitz,  editor  of 
the  'Allgemeine  Musicalische  Zeitung,'  an  au- 
thority in  musical  matters,  invited  the  composer 
to  call.  '  When  I  presented  myself  to  him,  the 
stately  old  gentleman  raised  his  spectacles,  saying, 
"You  are  a  young  man  indeed!  I  expected  an 
older  and  experienced  composer."  He  proposed 
a  trial  performance  at  the  meetings  of  a  junior  in- 
stitution, the  "  Euterpe,"  and  a  fortnight  after- 

<  Iterr  Tappart.  In  hli  admirable  brochure  'Richard  Wafiier,  tats 
UUn  nttd  Mlaa  Werke,'  glrea  the  mUit  letUr  (Ai*. «.  1831  j. 


wards  (Jan.  10,1833)  my  Symphony  figured  in  the? 
programme  of  a  Gewandhaus  Concert.'  The 
sequel  of  the  story  of  the  work  is  as  follows. 
In  1834-35,  Wagner  being  on  a  visit  to  Leipzig, 
presented  the  score  to  Mendelssohn,*  who  was 
then  conducting  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts ;  or 
rather,  he  forced  it  upon  him  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  critical  opinion,  and  perhaps  another 
performance.  Mendelssohn,  though  repeatedly 
meeting  Wagner  later  on,  never  mentioned  the 
score,  and  Wagner  did  not  care  to  ask  him  about 
it.  After  Mendelssohn's  decease  the  MS.  appears 
to  have  been  lost,  and  inquiries  proved  fruitless. 
In  1872  an  old  trunk  was  discovered  at  Dresden 
which  had  been  left  by  Wagner  during  the  dis- 
turbances of  1849.  It  contained  musical  odds 
and  ends,  together  with  a  set  of  orchestral  parts 
almost  complete,  which  proved  to  be  those  of 
the  missing  Symphony  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
Prague  copyist  of  183a.  A  new  score  was  com- 
piled from  these  parts,  and  after  nearly  half 
a  century  a  private  performance  of  the  work 
waB  given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Liceo  Marcello 
at  Venice  on  Christmas  Eve  1882,  Wagner  con- 
ducting. Apart  from  its  biographical  interest 
the  symphony  has  few  claims  to  attention.  In 
1883,  'for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,'  Wagner 
quoted  a  fragment  of  the  Andante,  and  then 
dismissed  the  whole  as  '  an  old-fashioned  outrage 
de  jeuneue.'* 

Whilst  at  Prague  (summer  of  1 832)  he  wrote  his 
first  libretto  for  an  opera,  '  Die  Hochzeit.'  'It  wa* 
of  tragic  import.  A  n  infuriated  lover  climbs  to  the 
window  of  the  bedroom  of  his  beloved,  who  is  his 
friend's  bride.  She  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  bride  wrestles  with  the  madman, 
and  precipitates  him  into  the  courtyard  below. 
At  the  funeral  rites  the  bride,  with  a  wild  cry, 
falls  dead  over  the  corpse.'  On  his  return  to 
Leipzig  he  began  writing  the  music.  There  was 
a  grand  septet,  which  pleased  Weinlig ;  but 
Wagner's  sister  Rosalie  disapproved  of  the  story, 
and  the  verses  were  destroyed.  An  autograph 
presentation  copy  to  the  '  Wiirzburger  Musik- 
verein '  consisting  of  the  introduction,  chorus  and 
septet  (not  sextet),  36  pages,  is  extant. 

With  the  year  1833  (ret.  20)  begins  Wagner's 
career  as  a  professional  musician.  The  elder 
brother  Albert,  who  had  a  high  tenor  voice, 
was  engaged  at  the  theatre  of  Wurzburg  as  actor, 
Binger,  and  stage-manager.  Richard  paid  him  a 
visit  in  the  summer,  and  was  glad  to  take  the 
place  of  chorus-master  with  a  pittance  of  ten 
florins  per  month.  Albert's  experience  of  thea- 
trical matters  proved  useful ;  the  Musikverein 
performed  several  of  Richard's  compositions ;  his 
duties  at  the  theatre  were  liyht,  and  he  had 
ample  leisure  to  write  the  words  and  music  to  an 
opera  in  3  acts, '  Die  Feen.'  The  plot  of  this  opera 
is  constructed  on  the  lines  of  'Gozzi's  'La  donna 

<  Detail t  In  'Get.  Schrlfton.'  vol.  z.  'rVrrlcht  Qber  dl*  Wtcder- 
auffUhrani  aln«>  Jurendw«rkr>.*  pp.  399-406. 
»  1  Bertcht  fiber  die  W lode rauff ultra nc  clnea  Jugimdwerkea,"  pp. 

*  CaiLO  fioMl  0722-1*08)  Venetian  playwright ;  hU  plecea.  baaed 
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serpente,  Fiaba  teatrale  in  tre  atti,'  with  a 
characteristic  change  in  the  denouement.  In  Gozzi's 
play  a  fairy  is  ready  to  forgo  her  immortality  for  a 
mortal  lover,  but  she  can  do  so  only  under  certain 
conditions.  The  lover  shall  not  disown  her,  no 
matter  how  unworthy  she  may  happen  to  appear. 
The  fairy  ia  turned  into  a  snake,  which  the  lover 
courageously  kisses.  Wagner  alter*  this  :  the 
fairy  is  not  changed  into  a  snake,  but  into  a 
stone,  and  she  is  disenchanted  by  the  power  of 
music.  '  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Marschner  were 
my  models.  The  ensemble  pieces  contained  a 
good  deal  that  seemed  satisfactory,  and  the  finale 
of  the  second  act  especially  promised  to  be 
effective.'  Excerpts  were  tried  at  Wiirzburg  in 
1834.  On  hiB  return  to  Leipzig  Wagner  offered 
the  opera  to  Ringelhardt,  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  who  accepted  but  never  performed  it. 
The  autograph  score  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  Wilhelmine  Schroeder- 
Devrient  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Her  performances 
both  as  actress  and  as  singer  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  Wagners  talents.  Her  rare  gifts 
appear  to  have  suggested  to  him  that  intimate 
union  of  music  witli  the  drama  which  he  after- 
wards achieved.  During  six  important  years 
(1842-48  and  49),  when  she  was  engaged  as  prin- 
cipal singer  and  he  as  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden, 
he  was  in  almost  daily  communication  with  her. 
As  late  as  1872  he  stated  that  her  example  had 
constantly  been  before  him  :  *  whenever  I  con- 
ceived a  character  I  saw  her.'  In  1834  she 
sang  the  part  of  Romeo  in  Bellini's  'Mon- 
tecchi  e  Capuletti.'  The  young  enthusiast  for 
Beethoven  perceived  the  weakness  of  Bellini's 
music  clearly  enough,  yet  the  impression  Mine. 
Devrient  made  upon  him  was  powerful  and 
artistic.  The  Leipzig  theatre  next  brought  out 
Auber's  'La  Muette  de  Portici'  (Masaniello). 
To  his  astonishment  Wagner  found  that  the 
striking  scenes  and  rapid  action  of  this  opera 
proved  effective  and  entertaining  from  beginning 
to  end,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  great  artist 
like  Mme.  Devrient.  This  set  him  thinking. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  longed  for  an  immediate 
and  palpable  success; — could  he  not  take  hfftts 
from  Bellini  and  Auber,  and  endeavour  to  com- 
bine the  merits  of  their  work  ?  Heroic  music 
in  Beethoven 'b  manner  was  the  truo  ideal; 
but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  anything  ap- 
proaching it  could  be  attained  in  connection 
with  the  stage. — The  cases  before  him  showed 
that  effective  music  can  certainly  be  produced  on 
different  lines  and  on  a  lower  level;  the  desi- 
derata, as  far  as  he  then  saw  them,  were,  to  con- 
trive a  play  with  rapid  and  animated  action  ; 
to  compose  music  that  would  not  be  difficult 
to  sing  and  would  be  likely  to  catch  the  ear  of 
the  public.  His  solo  attempt  in  such  a  direc- 
tion— *  Das  Liebesverbot,'  an  opera  in  two  acts 
after  Shakespeare's  '  Measure  for  Measure '  (the 
i>art  of  Isabella  intended  for  Mme.  Devrient) — 
has  not  had  a  fair  chance  before  the  footlights. 
He  sketched  the  libretto  during  the  summer 
holidays,  and  worked  at  the  score  in  1835  and  36. 


Details  of  the  plot  and  the  rather  licentious 
tendency  of  the  whole  are  described  in  his  Ge«. 
Schriften,  vol.  i.  The  music  is  curiously  unlike 
his  former  models ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  ■  La  Muette,'  and  even  of  *  II  Pirata' 
and  'Norma.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  Wagner  undertook  the 
duties  of  Musikdirector  at  the  Magdeburg  thea- 
tre. The  troupe  of  actors  and  singers,  mostly 
young  people,  was  not  a  bad  one;  they  liked 
him,  and  the  curious  life  behind  and  before  the 
scenes  afforded  interest  and  amusement.  At 
concerts  under  his  direction  the  overture  to  '  Die 
Feen 1  and  a  new  overture  to  Apel's  play  '  Colum- 
bus '  (1835)  were  performed  ;  he  wrote  music  for 
thf  celebration  of  New  Year's  Day  1835,  songs  to 
a  fantastic  farce  '  Der  Ber^geist,'  etc.,  and  came 
to  be  liked  by  the  public  as  well  as  the  artiste. 
In  the  summer  of  1835  he  went  on  a  tour  to  find 
new  singers,  and  was  promised  'a  benefit  per- 
forroance '  as  a  set-off  against  expenses.  During 
this  tour  he  again  met  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient 
when  she  appeared  at  Niirnberg  as  Fidelio,  and 
as  Emmeline  in  Weigl's '  Schweizerfamilie.'  The 
theatre  at  Magdeburg  was  supported  by  a  small 
subvention  IromtheCourtof Saxony, and  managed 
by  a  committee.  But  in  spite  of  such  assist- 
ance and  supervision  the  worthy  Director,  Heir 
Eethmann,  was  ever  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
He  had  a  habit  of  disappearing  when  pay  day 
came  round,  and  the  troupe  was  in  a  bad  plight 
during  the  spring  season  of  1836.  '  We  meant 
to  close,'  writes  Wagner,  'towards  the  end  of 
April  with  my  opera,  and  I  worked  hard  to  get 
score  and  parts  finished  in  good  time.  Bufc  as 
early  as  March  the  leading  members  threatened 
to  leave  ;  for  my  sake  they  agreed  to  remain  till 
the  end  of  the  month  and  to  study  my  work.  This, 
however,  was  not  an  easy  task.  No  Singitpiel,1 
but  music  after  the  manner  of  La  Muette !  Herr 
Bethmann  represented  that  he  would  be  put 
to  sundry  expenses  for  stage  properties,  etc.,  and 
claimed  the  first  night  for  Aw  benefit.  I  was 
to  profit  by  the  second.'  There  were  twelve 
days  left,  and  the  preparations  went  on  inces- 
santly ;  rehearsals  at  the  theatre,  rehearsals  at 
every  private  lodging ;  all  Magdeburg  excited ;  yet 
no  man  knew  his  part,  and  the  ensembles  were 
hopeless.  At  the  general  rehearsal  Wagner's 
conducting,  gesticulating  and  prompting,  kept 
things  together  somehow.  Not  so  at  the  per- 
formance (March  29,  1836) — a  crowded  house, 
and  utter  chaos.  The  repetition  for  the  com- 
poser's benefit  was  duly  announced,  but  col- 
lapsed ere  the  curtain  could  rise — few  people 
in  the  auditorium,  and  a  free  fight  behind  the 
scenes!1 

Wagner  had  many  debts  and  no  means  to  pay. 
He  repaired  to  Leipzig,  hoping  that  the  long 
connection  of  members  of  his  family  with  the 
theatre  there  would  smooth  the  way  for  '  Das 
Liebesverbot.*  He  was  advised  to  offer  the  part 
of  Marianne  to  the  daughter  of  the  director ;  but 

1  Sea  SisoBPiit,  ro\.  111.  p.  SW. 

*  For  »  droll  tccouot  of  the  performance.  »ee  "BorlcM  fiber  tlM 
•nte  Op«lD•u^rallrun«.•  Get.  Schntteo.  rol  I. 
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Herr  Ringelhardt,  after  perusing  the  libretto, 
stated  that  his  paternal  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  sanction  the  appearance  of  his 
daughter  '  In  a  piece  of  such  frivolous  tendency.' 
Wagner  next  applied  to  the  Kbnigataedter 
Theater  at  Berlin — equally  in  vain.  Penniless, 
he  left  Berlin  for  the  Prussian  town  of  Kbnigs- 
berg,  where  colleagues  from  Magdeburg — Fran 
Pollert  the  prima  donna,  and  his  special  friend 
Wilhelmina  or  •  Minna'  Planer,  the  actress  (erste 
Liebhaberin)— had  found  engagements.  With  a 
view  to  the  oonductorship  he  arranged  concerts  at 
the  Schauspielhaus,  at  one  of  which  an  overture 
of  his,  presumably  *  Columbus, '  was  performed.— 
At  length  the  appointment  as  conductor  was 
promised ;  and  he  forthwith  married  Fraulein 
Planer  (Nov.  34.  1836)— the  third  daughter  of 
the 'Mechanicus'Gothilf  Planer  of  Dresden.  •  I 
wasted  a  year  at  Konigsberg  amid  petty  cares, 
worrying  myself  and  others.  An  overture  "  Rule 
Britannia  "  is  the  only  thing  I  wrote.'  How  to 
get  out  of  this  groove  of  mediocrity !  He  longed 
for  Paris.  In  those  days  success  in  the  operatic 
world  began  in  France.  Had  not  Meyerbeer 
recently  cleared  300,000  francs  by  '  Lea  Hugue- 
nots' !  Wagner  sent  sketches  for  an  opera  in  four 
acta— '  Die  hohe  Braut.'  after  a  novel  of  Heinrich 
Konig's — to  Scribe  the  librettist,  hoping  thus  to 
approach  the  Parisian  Opera.1  Of  course  Scribe 
took  no  notice. — About  Michaelmas  the  Director 
at  Konigsberg  followed  Herr  Bethinann's  ex- 
ample, and  declared  himself  bankrupt. 

Wagner  eagerly  grasped  at  a  chance  which 
presented  itself  from  the  Russian  aideol  the  Baltic. 
A  theatre  was  about  to  be  started  under  Karl  v. 
Holtei  at  Riga.  On  the  recommendation  of  Dora, 
who  had  gone  thither  some  years  before,  Wagner 
was  chosen  'First  Musikdirector,'  and  his  wife, 
and  her  Bister,  Therese  Planer,  were  engaged 
for  the  '  Schauspiel.'  As  compared  with  Magde- 
burg or  Konigsberg,  Riga  wax  a  wealthy  place, 
and  the  salaries  were  liberal.  Wagner  found  all 
that  was  needful  to  attain  good  performances,  and 
set  to  work  energetically.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son he  conducted  orchestral  concerts ;  his  over- 
tures 'Columbus'  and  'Rule  Britannia'  were 
played  ;  he  wrote  various  arias  for  the  vocalists  ; 
and  the  text  to  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  '  Die 
gliickliche  Barenfamilie.'a  Dec.  t  ith  is  the  date 
of  a  '  Benefizvorstellung  von  Bellini's  Norma, 
fur  Herrn  Musikdirector  Wagner.' — During  the 
summer  of  1838  he  rehearsed  Mehul's  '  Joseph ' 
*  with  great  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  ' — 
and  comploted  the  book  of  •  Rienzi.' 

When  in  the  autumn  I  began  the  music  to  Rienr.f. 
my  sole  care  wa»  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I  had 
to  laid  it  out  that  a  flnt  performance  would  be  impos- 
sible at  a  second-rate  theatre.  1  had  Paris  in  view.— 
The  thought  of  conscious  triviality,  even  for  a  sinuln 
bar,  w*s  intolerable.   The  character  of  Hieuxi,  anient, 

•  In  1MJ  theee  sketches  were  carried  oat  In  llfht  versa  to  obllra 

CapeHmrlster  KeS.slgrr.  Warner*,  colleague  at  I>rr«d?n.  In  1*4*  tha 
opera,  entitled  tBIanea  nod  Giuseppe,  or)  '  Dl«  Franxosen  In  Nina.' 
In  4  act*,  and  with  sundry  alterations  enforced  by  the  Austrian 
eeniorehip.  music  by  Kapallmeltter  J.  F.  Klttl,  waa  performed  at 
Prattle  with  considerable  and  lasting  tuccese. 

t  I,.  Nohl  found  the  MS.  at  ttlta  In  W7*.  together  with  «keteri«  for 
bit.  nt  the  biu.Ic  -'a  la  Adam.'  These  an  quoted  lu  Neue 
Zeiuctirlfl  <lae4,  p.  3*4/. 


aspiring,  amid  barbarous  surroundintrs,  interested  me. 

I  approached  it  by  way  of  the  grand  opera :  still  my 
first  care  was  to  depict  it  in  accordance  With  my 
feelings.* 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  at  the  termination  of 
his  contract,  the  first  two  acta  were  finished. 
He  returned  to  Konigsberg  (July  1839),  paid 
his  debts,  repaired  to  the  port  of  Pillau,  and 
took  berths,  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for 
London,  for  himself,  his  little  wife,  and  a  huge 
Newfoundland  dog,  en  route  for  Paris.  '  1  shall 
never  forget  the  voyage:  it  lasted  three  weeks  and 
a  half,  and  was  rich  in  disasters.  Three  times 
we  suffered  from  the  effects  of  heavy  storms. 
The  passage  through  the  Narrows  made  a  won- 
drous impression  on  my  fancy.  The  legend  of 
the  'Flying  Dutchman*  (he  had  read  it  in 
Heine's  Salon)  'was  confirmed  by  the  sailors, 
and  the  circumstances  gave  it  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  colour  in  my  mind.  We  stopped 
eight  days  in  London  to  recover  from  the  trying 
effects  of  the  voyage.  I  was  interested  above 
all  things  in  the  aspect  of  the  town  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  of  the  theatres  I  saw 
nothing.'* 

At  Boulogne  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  remained  four  weeks  to  cultivate 
it.  How  far  the  music  to '  Rienzi'  pleased  Meyer- 
beer does  not  appear,  and  the  saying  attributed 
to  him  that  'Rienzi'  is  the  best  opera-book 
extant  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  Meyer- 
beer provided  Wagner  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Directors  of  the  Ope*ra  and  the  Theatre 
de  la  Renaissance,  to  Schlesinger  the  music- 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  '  Revue  et  Gazette 
Musicale,'  and  to  M.  Gouin  his  agent,  'Valter 
ego  du  grand  maltre.'  Assertions  in  German 
journals  that  Wagner  was  then  or  at  a  later 
period  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  Meyerbeer 
are  groundless,  and  have  been  publicly  contra- 
dicted. The  true  relations  of  the  two  men  will 
be  described  further  on. 

Paris.  Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  in  September 
1839, aim>  remained  till  April  7, 1843  isH.  26-  J9). 
I  His  hopes  and  plans  were  not  realised  ;  yet,  for 
I  the  growth  of  his  power  as  an  artist  this  was  an 
important  and  eventful  time. 

Except  for  the  take  of  my  poor  wife,  whose  patience 
was  sorely  tried.  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  adven- 
ture. At  two  distinct  periods  we  felt  the  pinch  of 
poverty  severely — actually  suffered  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger. I  did  a  good  deal  of  work,  mere  drudgery  for  the 
most  part,  but  I  also  studied  and  wrote  assiduously,  and 
the  performances  of  Beethoven  at  the  Contervatoire 
were  invaluable  to  me. 

They  found  lodging*  in  an  out-of-the-way 
quarter,  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  'au  fond  d'un 
appart-ment  garni  d'assez  triste  apparence,'  in 
an  old  house  which  claims  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Moliere.  Patronised  and  intro- 
duced by  Meyerbeer,  Wagner  was  received 

S  Sea  '  Klne  Mitthe'lung  an  mrltm  F reunite.' 

4  They  lodged  lor  a  night  at  the  Hoop  and  Honaahoe.  10  Quean  Street, 
Tower  Hill,  (till  rslstlng  :  then  stayed  at  th-  King's  Armi  boarding 
house,  tireat  Coraptoii  Street.  Soho  ,  from  which  place  the  doc  die- 
appeared,  and  turned  up  again  after  a  couple  of  days,  to  hia  mailer  • 
[  frantic Jojr.   Wagner's  accurate  memory  for  lucalltlea  wax  punled 
I  when  he  wandered  about  Soho  with  tha  writer  In  1*77  and  failed  to 
And  the  old  house.   Mr.  J.  lyrlax.  who  ha*  seakously  traced  every 
step  of  Wagner's  In  London.  US*.  96,  and 77.  statea  that  tha  premises 
,  have  bean  pulled  down. 
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with  marked  politeness.  'Leon  Pillet,  Director  I 
of  the  Opera,  at  that  time  called  'Acade'mie 
royale  de  muaique '  [tee  vol.  i.  p.  6]  lui  tend 
les  bras,  Schlesinger  lui  fait  mille  offres  de 
service,  Habeneck  (.Conductor  at  the  Open  and 
the  Conservatoire)  le  traite  d'egal  ft  egal.'  But 
he  soon  found  that  fine  speeches  meant  anything 
rather  than  help  or  goodwill.  In  fact,  Meyer- 
beers  intervention  seems  to  have  told  against, 
rather  than  for  him.  1  Do  you  know  what 
makes  me  suspicious  of  this  young  man  1 '  said 
Heine  ;  '  it  is  tbat  Meyerbeer  recommends 
him.* 1  When  told  of  Wagner's  antecedents  and 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  Heine  devoutly 
folded  his  hands  in  admiration  of  a  German's 
faith.  —  There  was  no  chance  whatever  for 
'Rienzi'  at  the  Oprfra.  'Quand  il  lui  d£ 
taille  les  merveilles  de  son  Rienzi,  le  directeur 
de  racademie  enveloppe  sa  phrase  laudative 
d'epithetes  plus  reservees :  quand  il  insiste  et 
demand e  une  audition  a  jour  fixe,  son  interlo- 
cuteur  recule  visiblement,  et  redouble  d'amenites 
oratoires  pour  e"viter  un  engagement  forrael.'  A 
writer  for  the  '  Varie'tes '  undertook  a  transla- 
tion of  the  libretto  of  'Das  Liebesverbot '  for 
the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance.  Three  numbers 
were  tried  and  found  acceptable.  '  Wagner  quitte 
a  la  hate  la  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  trop  e'loigne'e 
de  ce  monde  dartistes  avec  lequel  il  va  se 
trouver  journellement  en  contact.  II  achete 
des  meubles  et  s'e'tablit  triomphalement  rue  du 
Helder.'  On  the  very  day  of  his  removal  M. 
Joli  the  Director  failed,  and  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  were  closed.  Wagner  attempted  to  gain 
a  footing  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres. 
There  was  a  talk  of  his  setting  a  vaudeville  of 
Dumanotr's, '  La  Descente  de  la  Courtille,'  and 
a  beginning  was  made.  '  Malheureusement,  les 
chorister  du  theatre  ne  sVtaient  pas  aguerris  en- 
core a  oette  e"poque  avec  la  musique  de  La  Btlle 
Ilelcne,  et,  apres  quelques  repetitions  dtfrisoires, 
on  declara  celle  du  jeune  Allemand  parfaitement 
inexecutable.  On  en  conserva  seuleinent  une  I 
ehanson :  "Allons  a  la  Courtille  1"  qui  eut  son 
he  are  de  cel^briteY  ■  Wagner  offered  himself  as 
a  •  choriste '  at  a  still  smaller  Boulevard  theatre. 
*I  came  off  worse  than  Berlioz  when  he  was  in 
a  similar  predicament.  The  conductor  who 
tested  my  capabilities  discovered  tbat  I  could 
not  sing  at  all,  and  pronounced  me  a  hopeless 
case  all  round.' 

He  tried  song-writing  with  a  view  to  the 
Salons.  A  French  version  of  Heine's  *  Die  bei- 
den  Grenadiere 1  was  made  for  him,  and  he  set  j 
it,  introducing  the  'Marseillaise'  at  the  close  j 
(1839) — a  rather  difficult  and  not  altogether 
satisfactory  composition,  refused  by  professional 
singers  with  sufficient  reason.  It  appears  strange, 
however,  that  neither  Binders  nor  publishers 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  three  other 
simple  and  lovely  songs  to  French  words:  the 

1  On  tba  authorlt?  of  Theodor  H«*en.  |*u  «ditor  of  Um  New  York 
HutlkwUung.  No  other  wel>-kuih«Mlcated  (marine*  of  H*ina*t 
refanilnf  W»en«r  bu  eoroo  to  Ueht.  The  fo-nllcd  letter  to  I*nba 
which  rrceiitlr  tppetrad  In  '  D»»  Orchwtor '  (Drwden),  and  ni  r»- 
prtntod  by  rterr  Kutiwr  In  'Fanlfal.-  U  Dot  a  latter  at  all.  but  a 
Outtcocllon  m»d«  up  of  Ltubviwordi. 


delicious  little,  Berceuse,  '  Dors,  mon  enfant,' 
Ronsard's  '  Mignonne,'  and  Victor  Hugo's  *  At- 
tente.'  These  were,  literally,  too  good  for  the 
market.  For  '  Mignonne*  Wagner  in  the  end  got 
a  few  francs  when  the  song  was  printed  in  the 
music  pages  of  a  French  periodical.  Subsequently 
(1841-42)  it  appeared  together  with  'Attente' 
and  'Dors,  mon  enfant,'  in  the  'Beilagen'  to 
Lewnld's  'Europa.'  April  1,  1841,  is  the  date 
of  a  touching  letter  to  the  editor  of  '  Europa,'  to 
whom  Wagner  submits  the  three  songs,  request- 
ing speedy  payment  of  the  '  maximum '  fee  paid 
for  such  contributions,  since  prices  are  known 
to  vary  from  5  to  9  florins  (about  io-i8s.), 
'Ein  Schelm,  wer  sich  besser  giebt,  sis  er  ist: 
mich  hat  man  hier  so  zngerichtet  I ' 

On  Feb.  4,  1840,  the  score  of  a  superb  orches- 
tral piece,  published  15  years  later  as  •  Eine 
Faust  Ouverture,'  was  finished.  This  is  the  first 
work  that  has  the  true  stamp  of  Wagner.  It 
was  conceived  after  a  rehearsal  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  in  the 
winter  of  1839  (et.  26),  and  is  in  some  sense 
a  piece  of  autobiography  written  in  music.  As 
originally  planned  it  was  to  form  the  first 
movement  of  a  Faust  Symphony. — After  a  trial 
performance  at  Dresden,  July  22,  1844,  it  was 
laid  aside  till  1855,  when  a  revised  version 
was  published  bearing  a  motto  from  Goethe's 
'  Faust  '— 

Und  to  ist  mir  das  Daaein  elne  Last, 

Dor  Tod  erwlluicht,  daa  Leben  mir  verhasstl 

It  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction  and  instrumen- 
tation. The  influence  of  Beethoven  is  apparent 
in  the  concise  power  of  the  themes,  and  the  plain 
direct  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  yet 
the  work  is  Wagner's  own  from  beginning  to  end. 

Performances  in  Paris  were  not  so  good  as  he 
had  anticipated.  '  Tho  Acade'mie  savours  of  me- 
diocrity ;  the  mite  en  $<£ne  and  decorations  are 
better  than  the  singing. — At  theOpe'raCoinique 
the  representations  have  a  completeness  and  a 
physiognomy  of  their  own  such  as  we  know  nothing 
of  in  Germany,  but  the  music  written  for  that 
theatre  is  perhaps  the  worst  that  has  yet  been 
produced  in  these  days  of  decadence.  The  miser- 
able quadrille  rhythms  which  now  (1842)  rattle 
across  the  stage  have  banished  the  grace  of 
M«5hul,  Isouard,  Boieldieu,  and  young  Auber. 
For  a  musician  there  is  but  one  thing  worth  atten- 
tion— the  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Conservatoire ; 
but  these  stand  alone,  and  nothing  springs  from 
them.'  His  remarks  about  the  stars  at  the  Opera 
— Duprez,  Dorus-Gras,  Rubini  'with  his  sem- 
piternal shake' — are  rarely  without  a  sting. — 
The  facile  success  of  virtuosi  annoyed  him, — 
Liszt,  with  whom  he  was  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected in  after  days,  and  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  a  virtuoso,  appeared  quite 
antipathetic.  Wagner  called  once  only  at  Liszt's 
lodgings,  and  left  them  in  a  state  of  irritation. 
'Take  Liszt  to  a  better  world  and  he  will  treat 
the  assembly  of  angels  to  a  Funtaisie  sur  le 
Diablo.' — Paris  at  the  time  harboured  many 
Germans—  artists,  savants,   literati— in  needy 
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circumstances  for  the  most  pnrt,  but  warm* 
hearted  and  impulsive.  In  such  circles  Wagner 
found  congenial  associates.  '  I  met  with  many 
proofs  of  true  friendship  in  Paris' — and  the  words 
may  be  taken  to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  and 
his  '  bildhubsche  kleine  Frau'1  did  not  actually 
starve  during  that  first  winter.  The  dog  was 
stolen  before  they  left  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnel- 
lerie. 

Having  no  immediate  prospects,  be  set  to 
work  to  complete  the  music  to  4  Rienri,'  and  for 
its  ultimate  performance  cast  his  eye  on  Dres- 
den, where  his  name  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  little  weight.  On  Nov.  19  the  score 
was  completed,  and  on  Dec.  4  he  dispatched  it 
to  Herr  v,  Liittichau,  the  Intendant.  In  the 
meantime,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  he 
did  all  manner  of  odd  work  for  Schlesinger, 
reading  proofs,  arranging  rubbish  for  various 
instruments  —  the  cornet-a-piston  among  the 
number — making  partition*  de  piano  of  operas, 
etc.  In  1 84 1  he  began  to  write  for  the  'Gazette 
Musicale.'  A  clever  novelette,  'Une  visite  a 
Beethoven/  '  fut  trbs  remarque"  par  Berlioz,  qui 
en  parla  avco  dloge  dans  le  Journal  de*  Dibnts.'' 
Such  things  improved  his  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  musicians,  and  preserved  his  self-respect. 
But  the  pay  was  small  and  partly  absorbed  by 
the'  expenses  of  translation ;  for  Wapner,  like 
most  Germans,  knew  enough  French  for  every- 
day purposes,  but  could  not  write  the  language 
effectively.  His  contributions  to  the  Gazette 
were  —  to  give  their  German  titles:  —  'Der 
Virtuos  und  der  Kunstler/  '  Der  Kunstler  und 
die  Oeffentlichkeit/  'Ein  glucklicher  Abend,' 
•Der  Freyschtltz/  «Eine  Pilgerfahrt  zu  Bee- 
thoven,' 'Das  Ende  eines  deutschen  Musikers 
in  Paris.'  The  original  German  of  the  two  latter 
has  been  preserved  in  the  'Dresdener  Abend- 
zeitung"  of  Theodor  Hell  (Hofrath  Winkler)  for 
1 84 1  ;  the  other  articles  have  been  translated 
back  into  German  by  Frau  Cosima  Wagner. 
Further  articles  written  in  Paris  which  the  author 
thought  worth  reprinting  are : — Rossini's  '  Stabat 
Mater,'  dated  Dec.  15,  1841,  and  signed  H. 
Valentino  (Schumann's  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  iiir 
M usi k ' ), '  Le  Freysch  utz, ' '  Be  rich  t  nach  Deu  tech- 
land"  (Ges.  Schrift.  vol.  ..),*  'Ueber  die  Ouver- 
ture'  (ditto,  do.).  A  series  of  gossiping  articles 
in  Lewald's  *  Euro  pa,'  signed  V.  Freudenfeuer, 
and  styled  '  Pariser  Amusements'  and  'Pariser 
Fa  tali  ta  ten  fiir  Deutsche,'  also  the  correspondence 
written  for  the  Dresden  Abendzeitung — 'Nach- 
richten  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Kiinste  und  Wis- 
senschaften,'  have  been  cancelled — with  the  one 
exception  of  an  article  on  Hale'vy's  *  Reine  de 
Chypre,'  Dec.  31,  1841  (Ges.  Schrift.  vol.  i.). 

On  Feb.  4,  1841,  Wagner's  overture  'Colum- 
bus' was  performed  at  the  annual  concert  to 
which  the  publisher  Schlesinger  used  to  invite 
the  subscribers  to  the  Gazette  musicale.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  performance  of  one 
ot  Wagner's  works  at  Paris  during  his  first  resi- 

»  Bo  deaeribed  by  Frledrleh  Peeht.  the  pointer. 

*  According  to  Kulner.  lhl>  wa»  a  contribution  to  the  'Ann-  ' 
burger  Abcndreiluug'-on.  WolMfou'a  authority  It  abould  be  Drm-  , 
deaer  AbcodnltUDf,  IM1. 


deuce  there.  Score  and  parts  disnppearcd  at  that 
time,  and  have  not  yet  been  fouud. 

When  Meyerbeer  returned  in  the  summer  of 
1 840,  Wagner  was  in  great  distress.  Meyerbeer 
again  introduced  him  to  the  Director  of  the  Opera, 
M.  Pillet.  Thi*  time  it  was  a  personal  introduc- 
tion, and  the  reception  accordingly  was  still  more 
polite  and  encouraging.  On  Meyerbeer's  ad- 
vice Wagner  submitted  detailed  sketches  for  the 
libretto  to  an  opera,  'Der  fliegende  Hollander/ 
witli  the  proposal  that  a  French  text-book  should 
be  prepared  for  him  to  set  to  music.  Wagner 
had  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Btory  with  Heine,  who  had  a  claim  to 
be  consulted,  inasmuch  as  it  was  Heine  who  hati 
recently  related  it  and  had  suggested  a  new  and 
touching  denouement  which  Wagner  wished  to 
adopt.  In  Heine's  '  Memoiren  des  Herrn  von 
Schnabelewopski,'  the  imaginary  hero  witnesses 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  play  about  the  'Ahas- 
uerus  of  the  ocean '  at  some  theatre  at  Amsterdam, 
and  reports  that  in  the  course  of  that  performance 
the  salvation  of  the  doomed  captain  was  brought 
about  by  the  devotion  of  a  woman  'faithful  unto 
death.1  *  Matters  at  the  Opera  apparently  pro- 
gressed just  as  Wagner  desired.  His  sketches 
were  accepted,  and  the  names  of  various  arran- 
geurt  were  mentioned.  Meyerbeer  aeain  left 
Paris,  and  soon  after  his  departure  M.  Pillet 
astonished  Wagner  by  telling  him  that  he  had 
taken  a  liking  to  '  Le  Vaisseau-Fantome,'  and 
was  therefore  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  in  favour 
of  a  composer  to  whom  he  had  long  ago  promised 
a  good  libretto.  Wagner  refused  to  listen  to  any 
such  proposition,  and  demanded  his  manuscript 
back.  But  this  again  did  not  suit  M.  Pillet, 
and  so  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance,  Wag- 
ner consoling  himself  with  the  hope  that  Meyer- 
beer would  ultimately  set  it  straight.  In  the 
spring  of  1841  Wragner,  pressed  by  creditors, 
sub-let  his  rooms  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  and  took 
lodgings  in  the  suburbs,  at  Meudon.  Accidentally 
he  heard  that  the  plans  for  the  '  Hollander'  bad 
been  handed  to  M.  Paul  Foucher  for  versification* 
and  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  give  his  consent, to 
what  was  going  on,  he  might  be  left  in  the  cold 
altogether.  Protests  proved  useless,  and  in  the 
end  M.  Pillet  paid  £20  by  way  of  compensation !  * 
Wagner  lost  no  time  in  completing  his  own 
poem  and  setting  it  to  music.  In  seven  weeks  the 
score  of  the  entire  opera,  except  the  overture, 
was  finished.  But  £  20,  even  at  Meudon,  cannot 
last  for  ever.  Before  Wagner  could  find  leisure 
to  write  the  overture  he  had  to  do  two  months 
more  of  journeyman  work  (Partitions  de  piano 
of  Hale'vy's  'Guitarrero.'  '  La  Reine  de  Chypre/ 
etc.).  *  I  did  it  all  cheerfully  enough,  corre- 
sponded with  the  artists  at  Dresden,  and  looked 
forward  to  my  deliverance.   I  offered  the  book 

•  It  nt  however  not  a  Dutch  play  at  Amtterdani.  but.  at  Dr.  Francl* 
Hueffcr  ha*  •hown,  an  Knullth  play  of  Utibtll'i  at  the  Adelphl  In 
London  which  Heine  wltiie«*ed  In  1nV7,  and  which  fiiml.hed  him 
with  the  outline*  of  the  atory.  Still  the  iuceukoiu  denouement  to 
Heine'*  own. 

«  •  U  Valuewu-Fantome.'  libretto  br  Toucher  and  Beroll.  on 
Wagner*  plan,  but  with  lundrj  lnt«ip«lat>o.i»   of  the  contra- 
[  tlonal  aorl.  muilc  by  I'lerre  Loul«  Phi  Ippe  Wet»ch  (chona*auutter 
,  and  tub*eo,uently  conductor  at  trw  Opera,  born  loo*  at  b^oa,  died 
!••«  at  Var.*>.  waa  performed  .Nor.  9.  UrtX 
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of  tbe  Hollander  to  the  managers  at  Munich 
and  Leipzig;  they  refused  it  a*  unfit  for  Ger- 
many. I  had  fondly  hoped  it  would  touch 
chords  that  respond  quickest  with  Germans  ! ' 
At  Berlin  a  word  from  Meyerbeer  sufficed  to 
get  it  'accepted,'  but  without  prospect  of  imme- 
diate performance. 

After  the  composition  of  the  '  Hollander  *  he 
cast  about  for  other  subjects.  During  a  coarse 
of  historical  reading  he  met  with  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  Manfred,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  II.  The  picturesque 
semi-oriental  circumstances  of  the  story  attracted 
him,  and  he  sketched  a  libretto,  'Die  Sarazener,' 
in  which  a  prophetess,  Manfred's  half-sister  by 
an  Arabian  mother,  kindles  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Saracens  and  leads  to  victory  and  to  Man- 
fred's coronation.  Mme.  Devrient,  to  whom 
some  years  later  he  submitted  the  fully  deve- 
loped plan,  objected  to  the  denouement,  and  it 
was  dropped  altogether. 

By  a  lucky  chance,  the  popular  version  (Volks- 
buch)  of  the  story  of  Tannhauser  now  came  into 
his  hands  and  took  possession  of  his  fancy.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  subject;  in  early  youth  he  had  read 
Tieck's  rhymed  '  Erzahlung*  of  Tannhauser,  and 
Hoffmanns  novel  '  Der  Sangerkrieg';  he  was 
also  aware  that  Weber  had  planned  an  opera 
on  the  legend  of  Tannhauser.  •  When  I  re-read 
Tieck's  altogether  modern  poem,  I  saw  clearly 
why  its  mystical  coquetry  and  frivolous  Catho- 
licism had  formerly  repelled  me.  The  Volks- 
buch  and  the  plain  Tannhauser- Lied 1  present 
the  figure  of  Tannhauser  in  far  clearer  and 
simpler  outlines.'  He  was  especially  struck  by 
the  connection  of  Tannhauser  with  the  contest 
of  Minnesanger  at  Wartburg,  which  the  Volks- 
buch  establishes  in  a  loose  sort  of  way.  There- 
upon, he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  story  of  the 
'  Sangerkrieg '  to  its  source.  A  German  philo- 
logist of  his  acquaintance  happened  to  possess 
a  copy  of  the  mediaeval  German  poem.  It  in- 
terested him  greatly,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
the  subject  further. — One  of  the  MS. 
of  the  '  Wartbu^gkrieg',  introduces  the 
poem  of  '  Loherangrin."  W  a^ner  was  thuB  led  to 
the  study  of  Wolfram  von  Ehchenbach's  '  Parzi- 
val'  and  'Titurel';  'and  thus  an  entirely  new 
world  of  poetical  matter  suddenly  opened  before 
me.' — 

Dresden  (1843-49,  set.  29-36).   Before  the 
ensemble  rehearsals  for  '  Rienzi '  began  in  J uly, 
Wagner  made  an  excursion  to  the  Bohemian 
hills,  and  at  Teplitz  completed  the  sketches 
for  the  book  of  'Tannhauser.'    'Rienzi'  had 
found  friends  in  the  person  of  Herr  Fischer 
the  chorusmaster,  and  of  Josef  Tichatschek  the  1 
tenor,  who  felt  sure  that  his  '  trumpet  tones '  1 
would  tell  in  the  title-role.    Mme.  Schroeder-  ■ 
Devrient,  in  spite  of  her  contours  tant  toit  yea  j 

•  For  Um  original  '  TannhlBMrrlled  '  Mn  Uhland'i '  Alte  hoch-  und  ' 
nM«r-doulieha  Volk»ll<*i«r.'  Bk.  t.  p.  W7. 

»  t<«  Mn»ruek*»  edition  of  ■  Dot  Wartburrkrlcc '  OW)  and  hl» 
vmion  Into  modern  Orman  of  Wolfram  Ton  Kuchrnbach'*  '  J'arjlTaJ 
andTUurel  '  UtI.  Lol>eran»rl n.  3rd  relit.  Iitf7>. 

>  rrtnud  by  l.orrai  In  UO,  and  In  MM  i 
VOL.  IV,  PT,  3. 
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maternels,*  would  make  the  most  of  Adriano. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  for  novel  scenic 
effects,  dumb  show,  and  the  display  of  choral 
masses.  The  chorus-master  and  the  stage-mana- 
ger were  ready  to  make  special  efforts ;  Reisaiger, 
the  conductor,  was  well  disposed,  and  had  a 
good  orchestra ;  in  short,  the  night  of  Oct.  20, 
184a,  proved  a  memorable  one.  The  perform- 
ance began  at  6,  and  came  to  an  end  just  before 
midnight,  amid  immense  applause.  '  We  ought 
all  to  have  gone  to  bed,'  relates  a  witness,  '  but 
we  did  nothing  of  the  kind.'  Early  next  morn- 
ing Wagner  appeared  in  the  band-room  to  make 
excisions.  In  the  afternoon  he  re-appeared  to 
see  whether  they  had  been  properly  indicated  in 
the  parts ;  the  copyist  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  the  singers  objected  1  *  Ich  laase  mir 
nichts  streichen,'  said  Tichatschek,  '  es  war 
zu  himmlisch  1 '  During  the  next  ten  days  two 
repetitions  were  given  to  crowded  houses  at  in- 
creased prices.  When  Reissiger,  after  the  third 
performance,  offered  Wagner  the  baton,  the 
enthusiasm  redoubled.  Wagner  was  the  hero 
of  the  day.  By  and  by  Rienzi  came  to  occii 
two  evenings :  acts  1  and  a— and  3,  4,  5. 
attraction  at  Dresden  has  continued  more  or 
less  ever  since.  But  it  was  five  years  before  tbe 
work  was  performed  at  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1847; 
it  was  produced  at  Hamburg,  1844;  at  Konigs- 
bergf  l*45>  »*  Munich  and  Cassel,  1870;  at 
Vienna,  187L 

Nov.  26,  1842,  a  soiree5  was  given  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  by  Sophie  Schroeder.  the 
tragedian  (Mme.  Devrient'H  mother),  at  which 
Tichatschek  sang  Rienzi's  prayer  and  Mme. 
Devrient  the  air  of  Adriano.  Wagner's  lite- 
rary friend  Laube  ('  Der  sich  gar  nichts  daraus 
machte  wie  etwas  klang ')  mistook  a  duet  from 
Marschner's  'Templer  und  Jiidin'  for  another 
extract  from  'Rienzi,'  and  reported  that  the  three 
pieces  '  were  rather  dry  and  poor  in  thought.' 
Laube  was  about  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the 
'Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt,'  and  asked 
Wagner  for  materials  towards  a  biographical 
article.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  '  Autobio- 
graphischeSkizze,' repeatedly  quoted  above,  and 
reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  Wagner's  collected  writ- 
ings. It  was  printed  verbatim  in  the  5th  and 
6th  numbers  of  that  journal,  Feb.  1  and  8, 
1843,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  portrait  'after 
Kietz.' 

The  managers  of  the  Dresden  theatre  were 
now  eager  to  bring  out  'Der  fliegende  Hollander.' 
The  opera  was  hastily  prepared,  and  Wagner 
conducted  tho  first  performance  on  Jan.  2,  1843 
(Senta,  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient).  •  I  had 
aimed  at  presenting  the  action  in  its  simplest 
traits,  and  at  avoiding  needless  details  and  every- 
thing that  might  flavour  of  intrigue;  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story  were  to  tell  their  own  tale.' 
The  public  had  expected  a  second  'Rienzi,' 
and  were  disappointed.  It  was  by  m 
a  failure,  nor  was  it  a  eucci*  destime: 

*  Berlloi.  Mlmolrea.  574. 

•  Mi-ndeluohu  i  who  cwuductrd  bb  OTOlnrt  to  'Bur  Bill')  wrola 
It  to  bit  mother.  .Nut. 
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were  deeply  touched,  others  limply  aston- 
ished. Schumann's  ZeiUchrift  reported  that 
Mme.  Devrient's  Senta  '  was  the  most  original 
representation  she  has  perhaps  ever  given.' 
Wagner's  own  words  tend  to  show  that  she  made 
too  much  of  her  part ;  the  rest,  especially  the 
representative  of  the  Hollander,  Mitterwurzer, 
too  little,  and  that  in  spite  of  applause  and 
recalls  the  performance  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
work  was  repeated  in  due  course,  and  never 
quite  disappeared  from  the  repertoire.1  The  poem 
was  submitted  to  S|>ohr,  who  pronounced  it 
'a  little  masterpiece,'  and  asked  for  the 
music,  which  he  conducted  at  Cassel  June  5. 
1  $43.  Wagner  wrote  a  warm  letter  of  thanks, 
and  a  pleasant  correspondence  ensued.  Alto- 
gether Spohr  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
eminent  musician  of  an  earlier  generation  who 
cordially  held  out  his  hand  to  young  Wagner. 
Spohr's  'Selbstbiographie '  (ii.  372)  contains  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Luder,  written 
whilst  the  rehearsals  were  going  on :  '  Der 
fliegende  Hollander  interests  me  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  opera  is  imaginative,  of  noble  inven- 
tion, well  written  for  the  voices,  immensely  diffi- 
cult, rather  overdone  as  regards  instrumentation, 
but  full  of  novel  effects ;  at  the  theatre  it  is 
sure  to  prove  clear  and  intelligible.  ...  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  among  composers 
for  the  Btage  pro  tern  Wagner  is  the  most 
gifted.' 

The  'Hollander'  was  originally  meant  to  lie 
performed  in  one  Act,  as  a  'dramatic  Ballade.' 
A  reference  to  the  ecore  will  show  that  the 
division  into  three  Acts  is  made  by  means  of 
crude  cuts,  and  new  sttrts  equally  crude.  The 
first  reading  should  be  restored. 

When  '  Rienzi '  was  produced,  the  death  of 
CapeTIUleister  Morlacchi  (1 841)  and  of  Musik- 
directoT  TtaMrelli  (1843)  had  left  two  vacancies 
at  Dresden.  The  names  of  Schindelnieisser, 
G laser,  and  Wagner  were  put  forward  as  candi- 
•  la  ten.  Wagner  appears  at  first  to  have  tried  for 
the  lesser  post  of  Musikdirector,  with  a  salary  of 
1200  thaters  (£180).  But  Herr  von  Luttichau 
the '  Intendant'  supported  him,  and  in  the  end  he 
was  appointed  Hofcapellmeister  with  a  salary 
of  1500  thalers  (£335).*  Jan.  10,  1843,  he  gave 
the  customary  '  trial  performance '  by  rehears- 
ing and  conducting  Weber's  'Euryanthe';  and, 
whilst  the  rival  candidate,  Schindelmeisser,  was 
busy  with  Spontini's  *  La  Vestale,'  he  repaired  to 
Berlin  to  press  forward  '  Rienzi '  and  the  '  Hol- 
lander.' But  it  appeared  that  the  managers  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Opera  did  not  care  to  risk  a 
performance  of  either  work  just  then,  their 
acceptance  of  Wagner's  libretti  having  been  a 
mere  act  of  politeness  towards  Meyerbeer. 
Before  the  end  of  January  Wagners  appoint- 
ment at  Dresden  was  ratified  by  the  authorities. 
The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  on  Feb. 
3 — the  day  after  Berlioz's  arrival— and  it  was 

1  On  May  SI  1*43.  It  «u  (Wen  at  Rt(S  ;  In  1*44  at  "Berlin. 
I  At  court  thiourea  Id  <i«rm»nj  the  tit te  Hof-CapellmeliMr  tliuallr 
Impliat  mn  appointment  for  life,  with  *  retiring  penilgn  In  propor- 


the  6rst  of  Wagner's  official  acts  to  assist 

Berlioz  at  the  rehearsals  for  his  concerts.1 

Wagner  had  scruples  as  to  whether  he  would 
prove  the  right  man  for  the  place.  With  every 
appearance  of  reason  his  wife  and  friends  urged 
that  no  one  in  his  circumstances  could  afford  to 
slight  a  permanent  appointment  with  a  fixed 
salary.  No  doubt  he  would  have  been  the  right 
man  if  the  'Konigliche  sachsische  Hof-Opern- 
theater'  had  in  reality  been  what  it  professed  to 
be — an  institution  subsidised  for  the  sake  of  art. 
But  the  words  'Operatic  Theatre,  Royal  and  sub- 
sidised' or  otherwise,  and  'Ait  for  Art's  sake.' 
convey  widely  divergent  notions .  Wagner  had 
experience  enough  to  know  as  much.  He  held  his 
peace,  however,  and  accepted — '  froh  und  freudig 
ward  ich  kbniglicher  Kapellmeister.'  The  duties 
were  heavy  :  performances  every  evening  all  the 
year  round— at  least  three  plays,  and  generally 
three,  sometimes  four  operas  per  week — besides  the 
music  at  the  Hofkirche  and  occasional  concerts  at 
Court.  The  Musik  director  led  at  the  plays,  and 
looked  after  the  church-music  on  week-days; 
the  two  Ka|>ellmf isters  conducted  at  church  on 
Sundays  and  festivals,  and  each  was  responsi- 
ble for  certain  operas.  During  his  seven  years' 
service  Wagner  rehearsed  and  conducted  Eury- 
anthe, Frevschutz,  Don  Juan,  Zauber&Ote,  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,  Fidelio ;  Spontini's  La  V estate, 
Spohr's  Jessonda,  Marschner's  Hans  Heiling 
and  Adolf  von  Nassau,  Winter's  Unterbrochenee 
Opferfest,  Mendelssohn's  Sommernachtstraum 
and  Antigone,  Gluck's  Armida.  etc.  He  made  a 
special  arrangement  of  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  per- 
formed Feb.  3  3,  1847,  in  which  be  revised  the 
text,  retouched  the  instrumentation,  condensed 
certain  bits,  added  sundry  connecting  links,  and 
changed  the  close.  The  arrangement  has  been 
published, and  is  now  generally  accepted.  At  the 
'  Pensionsconcerte '  given  by  the  '  Hofcapelle'  his 
reading  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  Eroica,  C 
minor,  A  major,  and  F  major,  and  particularly  of 
the  Choral  Symphony,  attracted  much  attention. 
'  It  was  worth  while  to  make  the  journey  from 
Leipzig  merely  to  hear  the  recitative  of  the  con- 
trabasses,' said  Niels  Gade,  concerning  the  last. 

Wagner  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  music 
at  the  Hofkirche,  but  he  detested  the  routine 
work  there.  The  Catholic  Court  chose  to  have 
none  but  Catholics  in  the  choir,  women's  voices 
were  excluded,  and  the  soprano  and  alto  parts 
were  taken  by  boys.  All  told,  the  choir  consisted 
of  34  or  36—14  men  and  10  or  13  boys.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  by  a  full  orchestra, 
on  festive  occasions  as  many  as  50  performers, 
including  trumpets  and  trombones  1  'The 
echoes  and  reverberations  in  the  building  were 
deafening.  I  wanted  to  relieve  the  hard-worked 
members  of  the  orchestra,  add  female  voices, 
and  introduce  true  Catholic  church-music  a 
capella.  As  a  specimen  I  prepared  Palestrina's 
Stabat  Mater,  and  suggested  other  pieces,  but 
my  efforts  failed.' « 

1  Re*  BerlkK**  letter  to  n*Ortlfue  Feb.  *,  ]S4>  (Comapondere* 

end  Memt.lre«>.  Lettre  K  Fn.it. 
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There  wa«  an  odd  relic  of  bygone  days  then  a  mutieo 

a  great  fat  topratw.  I  used"  to  delight  in  his  extreme' 
conceit  and  silliness.  On  holidays  and  festivals  he  re- 
insert to  sing  unless  some  aria  was  especially  set  apart 
Tor  him.  It  was  quite  wonderful  to  hear  the  ancient 
colossus  trill  that  florid  stuff  of  Hassc's:  a  huge  pnd- 


355 


— 'art  ought  to  b«  cheerful  and  consoling'  

'  why  should  not  Tannhauser  marry  Elizabeth  V 
The  Intendant  explained  to  Wagner  that  hia 
predecessor,  '  tho  late  Kapellmeister'  Weber, 
had  managed  matters  better,  •  since  he  under- 
bid ripVafmuc^  to  one  hEaSH.  an,  n\"Z*?ii£  !  ^  h°W  '°  let  his  °Peras  *nd  satisfactorily  !  ' 
Ieyermetwithintwoi  y  \         public  was  fairly  puzzled.  'A  feeling  of 

complete  isolation  overcame  me,'  writes  Wagner. 


£"6al 


with  a  voice  like  a  crackei 


irnet  a  piston.  But 


Wagner  became  leader  of  the  *  Liedertafel '  (a 
choir  of  male  voices  established  1839)  and  was 
chosen  conductor  of  the  *  Mannergesangfest ' 
which  took  place  in  July  184.?,  and  for  which  he 
wrote  «  Das  Liebesmahl  dor  A  postal '— eine  bi- 
blische  Scene.  This  work  requires  three  separate 
choirs  of  male  voices,  which  begin  A  capella  and 
are  ultimately  supported  by  the  full  orchestra. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Frau  Charlotte  Weinlig,  'tier 
Wittwe  seines  unvergesalichen  Lehrers.' 

In  1844  the  remains  of  C.  M.  v.  Weber  were 
exhumed  and  brought  from  London  to  Dresden. 
Wagner  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment; and  the  musical  arrangements  for  tho 
solemn  reception  of  the  body  and  the  interment, 
Dec.  14,  were  carried  out  under  his  direction. 

Meantime  Tannhauser  was  completed  (April 
13.  l844:  fi«t  revision.  Dec.  33;  further  revi- 
sion of  close.  Sept.  4,  1846).  He  bad  worked 
at  it  arduously,  and  finished  it  with  the  greatest 
care  ;  so  much  bo  that  he  ventured  to  have 
the  full  score  lithographed  from  his  manu- 
script. In  July  1845  he  forwarded  a  copy  to 
Carl  Gaillard  at  Berlin  with  a  long  and  in- 
teresting 3  letter  :  —  *  Pianoforte  arrangement, 
etc.,  has  already  been  prepared,  so  that  on  the 
day  after  the  first  performance  I  shall  be  quite 
free.  I  mean  to  be  lazy  for  a  year  or  so,  to 
make  use  of  my  library  and  produce  nothing 

•  •  •  •  If  a  dramatic  work  is  to  be  significant  and 
original  it  must  result  from  a  step  in  advance  in 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  artist ;  but  such  a 
•tap  cannot  be  made  every  few  months  !  *  He 
desired  to  rest  and  read;  but  he  returned 
Irom  Teplitz  after  the  summer  holidays  with 
sketches  for  *  Die  Meistersinger '  and  4  Lohen- 
grin.' The  first  performance  of  '  Tannhauser ' 
took  place  at  Dresden  Oct.  19, 1845.  It  was  not 
an  unqualified  success — even  the  executants  con- 
fessed themselves  bewildered.  Ticbatschek  sang 
the  part  of  Tannhauser,  Mrae.  Devrient  that 
of  Venus,  Johanna  Wagner  (Richard  Wagner's 
niece)  that  of  Elizabeth,  Mitterwurzer  that  of 
Wolfram.   The  wsene  in  the  Venusberg  fell  flat. 

•  You  are  a  man  of  genius,'  said  Mme.  Devri- 
ent, 'but  you  write  such  eccentric  stuff,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  *ing  it.'  The  second  act,  with 
the  inarch,  fared  best;  the  third  act,  with  the 
'  pointless  and  empty  recitation  of  Tannhauser ' 
(i.  e.  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  which 
now  holds  people  spellbound)  was  pronounced  a 
bore.  Critic*  discovered  that  Wagner  had  no 
melody,  no  form;  'this  sort  of  music  acts  on 
the  nerves.'    '  A  distressing,  harassing  subject  * 


1  Inquiries  at  Dresden  show  that  this 
wm  a  member  of  the  '  KOnlf  I  Slctu*.  mmlcal.  Kspelle  '  till  April  30, 
HHfl ;  alto  thai  Ancelo  C'tccsrellt.  soother  mumtv.  acted  ss  Instructor 
te  the  choirboys,  under  Ws«»eT  (Thlt  li  din  to  the  kindness  of  Herr 
Morni  FOmentu.  eiuloi  of  thejtojil  Llbrsry  of  Mu»k  it  Dresden.) 


'  It  was  not  my  vanity— I  had  knowingly  de- 
ceived myself,  and  now  I  felt  numbed.  I  saw  a 
single  possibility  before  me:  induce  the  public 
to  understand  and  participate  in  mv  cmn*  a»  an 
artitt.  And  this  is  the  root  of  his  subsequent 
literary  and  theoretical  efforts. 

Liszt  conducted  the  overture  to  Tannhauser  at 
Weimar  Nov.  12,  i848,  and  produced  the  entire 
work  Feb.  16.  1849.  Other  leading  theatres  fol- 
lowed at  intervals— Wiesbaden  1852,  Munich 
1855,  BerUn  "856,  Vienna  ('Thalia  theater" 
and  1  Theater  in  der  Josefstadt  *  1 857 ), « Hofopern- 
theater'  Nov.  19,  1859;  Paris  March  13.  1861. 

Spohr  brought  out  'Tannhauser'  in  1853.* 
•The  opera,'  he  wrote,  'contains  much  that  is 
new  and  beautiful,  also  several  ugly  attacks  on 
one's  ears  .  .  .  « A  good  deal  that  I  disliked  at 
first  I  have  got  accustomed  to  on  repeated 
hearing— only  the  absence  of  definite  rhythms 
(das  Rhythmuslose)  and  the  frequent  lack  of 
rounded  periods  (Mangel  an  abgerundeten  Perio- 
den)  continue  to  disturb  me,'  etc.  Mendelssohn 
witnessed  a  performance,  and  said  to  Wagner 
'  that  a  canonical  answer  in  the  adagio  of  the 
second  finale  had  given  him  pleasure.'  Moritz 
Hauptmann  (Weinlig's  successor  at  the  Thomas- 
schule)  pronounced  the  Overture  'quite  atrocious 
(ganz  grasslich),  incredibly  awkward,  long  and 
tedious.  '•  Schumann  (who  settled  in  Dresden 
in  the  autumn  of  1844)  wrote  to  Heinrkh  Dora, 
Jan.  7,  1846,  '  I  wish  you  oonld  see  TajsjUiauser ; 
it  contains  deeper,  more  original,  andA together 
an  hundredfold  better  things  than  nut  previous 
operas — at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  that  is 
musically  trivial.  On  the  whole,  Wagner  may 
become  of  great  importance  and  significance  to 
the  stage,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  possessed  of  the 
needful  courage.  Technical  matters,  instrumenta- 
tion, I  find  altogether  remarkable,  beyond  com- 
parison better  than  formerly.  Already  he  baa 
finished  a  new  text-book,  Lohengrin.'* 

About  1845-46  pecuniary  troubles  again  began 
to  press  upon  Wagner.  The  success  of  *  Rienzi  * 
had  naturally  led  him  to  hope  that  his  operas 
would  soon  find  their  way  to  the  leading  theatres. 
To  facilitate  this  he  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  firm  of  music-publishers  (C.  F. 
Mvser,  Dresden)  to  print  the  pianoforte  scores  of 
Rienzi  and  the  Hollander.  The  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment and  the  full  score  of" 


«  SelbMblotrrsphle.  II.  3M. 

«  Letter  to  Hauptmsnn.  IbM. 

•  Utter  to  Spohr.  April  81. latft. 

•  It  b  curious  10  compere  with  these  jost  and  swteroui  words  Um 
following  eitrtcts  front  s  letter  of  Schumann'!  written  some  rears 
later  « UWS)  and  quoted  by  Herr  Kastner  (Hkfcard  Wagner  Katslof  >. 
'  Wscner  l».  If  I  am  to  put  It  concuvely.  not  a  rood  musician  (kelo 
gutrr  Mucker);  be  U  wsnlln«  In  the  proper  mom  for  form  and  lor 
beauty  of  sound  Apart  from  the  perlormanc*  the  muile  Is  poor 

e  amateurish,  empty,  and  repelling  (gehaltlc*  and 
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ndded  to  these.  The  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  not  been  made  public;  the  results, however, 
proved  disastrous.  Issued  at  high  prices,  and  by 
publishers  whose  business  relations  were  not  very 
extensive,  the  editions  did  not  sell  well,  and 
Wagner  became  liable  for  a  considerable  sum.  His 
professional  duties,  too,  began  to  grow  irksome. 
He  had  gradually  drifted  into  the  position  of 
an  agitator  and  a  party  leader.  The  more 
gifted  among  his  musical  colleagues  admired  and 
liked  him,  but  to  the  majority  his  excitable 
temperament  was  antipathetic ;  and  his  rest- 
less activity  was  found  inconvenient.  No  one 
disputed  his  personal  ascendancy,  yet  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  jealousy  and  ill-will. 
The  press  did  its  best  to  confuse  matters,  and  to 
spread  damaging  gossip.  The  accredited  critic  at 
Dresden,  Reissiger'B  friend  J.  Schladebach,  was 
the  champion  of  existing  usages,  which  he  chose  to 
call  classical  traditions.  A  person  of  some  educa- 
tion and  an  experienced  writer,  Schladebach  can- 
not be  accused  of  having  treated  Wagner  unfairly, 
as  journalism  goes.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
be  rather  patronising;  in  course  of  time  he  took 
care  to  minimise  whatever  might  tell  in  Wagner's 
favour  and  to  accentuate  everything  that  looked 
like  a  departure  from  the  beaten  tracks.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  the  principal  Dresden  corre- 
spondent of  the  musical  and  literary  journals  of 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  etc.  Thus  the  effect  of  his 
reports  was  more  detrimental  to  Wagner's  pros- 
pects than  perhaps  he  intended  it  to  be.  Mana- 
gers of  theatres  and  German  musicians  generally 
took  their  cue  from  the  journals,  and  in  the  end 
Wagner  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  eccentric  and 
unruly  personage  difficult  to  deal  with.  The 
libretti  and  scores  he  submitted  were  hardly 
glanced  at ;  in  sundry  cases  indeed  the  pare  els 
were  returned  unopened  1 

Except  the  performance  of  Gluck's  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,1  arranged  by  Wagner,  and  of  Bee- 
thoven's Choral  Symphony,  which  was  repeated 
at  the  Pensionsconcert,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  musical  doings  of  1847.— 
Wagner  led  a  more  retired  life  than  hereto- 
fore, and  worked  steadily  at  Lohengrin.  On 
the  a8th  August  the  introduction  was  written, 
and  the  instrumentation  of  the  entire  work  com- 
pleted during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  He 
knew  that  he  had  made  a  considerable  step  in 
advance  since  Tan nha user,  but  he  was  also  con- 
scious of  having  moved  still  further  away  from 
the  standards  of  contemporary  taste.  It  is  enough 
to  state  that  whilst  he  was  writing  Lohengrin, 
the  repertoire  at  Dresden  consisted  in  a  large 
measure  of  Donizetti.  A  letter  written  early  in 
1847  exhibits  an  almost  apologetic  tone :  'I  am 
inclined  rather  to  doubt  my  powers  than  to 
overrate  them,  and  I  must  look  upon  my  present 
undertakings  as  experiments  towards  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  opera  it  possible' 
The  management  at  Dresden  did  not  care  for 
such  experiments,  and  indefinitely  put  off  the 

'  *" — rrrmlir  TTnnni  r'l  ruiHsgsf 
ijtajcrlptton  of  hi.  •  *rrn««u«nt '  o(  Um 


production  of  Lohengrin ;  so  that  the  finale  to 
the  first  act,  which  was  |>erformed  on  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  Kapelle,  Sept.  22,  1848,  was 
all  he  heard  of  the  work. 

At  Berlin  Tannhauser  had  been  refused  M 
'  too  epic,'  whatever  that  may  mean.  After  six 
years'  delay  preparations  were  begun  there  for 
Rienzi,  and  the  King  of  Prussia's  birthday,  Oct. 
5,  1847,  was  fixed  for  the  first  performance. 
When  Wagner  arrived  to  superintend  rehearsals 
he  was  received  in  a  singularly  lukewarm  man- 
ner; personal  attacks  and  injurious  insinua- 
tions appeared  in  the  local  journals,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Rienzi  was  foredoomed. 
The  management  discovered  that  political  catch- 
words, '  liberty,'  '  fraternity/  and  the  like,  could 
be  culled  from  the  libretto ;  another  opera  was 
chosen  for  the  royal  fftte,  and  Rienzi  postponed 
till  October  26,  when  the  court  did  not  attend, 
and  'General-Musikdirector  Meyerbeer  thought 
fit  to  leave  town.'  A  large  miscellaneous  au- 
dience applauded  vigorously,  but  the  success 
proved  ephemeral  and  Wagner's  hopes  of  better- 
ing bis  pecuniary  position  were  disappointed. 

In  1848  the  universal  distress  and  political 
discontent  told  upon  musical  matters  at  Dresden 
as  it  did  elsewhere.  The  repertoire  showed 
Bigns  of  rapid  deterioration.  Flotow's  'Martha' 
attracted  the  public.  With  the  exception  of 
three  subscription  concerts  given  by  the  orches- 
tra, at  the  first  of  which,  in  January,  Wagner 
conducted  Bach's  8-part  motet  'Singet  dem 
Herrn  ein  neues  Lied,'  nothing  of  interest  was 
performed.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
instrumentation  of  Lohengrin  was  finished,  his 
restless  mind  had  already  begun  to  brood 
new  subjects.  Sketches  for  '  Jesus  von  Nazareth  * 
— a  tentative  effort  in  the  direction  of  Parsifal 
— were  laid  aside,  as  he  failed  to  find  a  satis- 
factory mode  of  treating  the  subject.  For  the 
last  time  the  conflicting  claims  of  History  and 
of  Legend  presented  themselves — Friedrich  der 
Rothbart  on  the  one  side,  and  Siegfried  on  the 
other.  The  former  subject  would  have  been 
particularly  opportune  at  a  time  when  the  name 
of  the  great  emperor  was  in  everybody's  mouth ; 
but  Wagner's  historical  studies  regarding  Bar- 
barossa  had  no  other  result  than  a  curious  essay 
treating  of  that  vague  borderland  which  separates 
historical  fact  from  mythical  tradition,  entitled 
Die  Wibelungen,  Weligttchichte  ant  der  Sage.  It 
was  written  in  1848,  and  printed  in  1850.*  To 
students  for  whom  the  growth  of  a  great  man's 
mind  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  ultimate 
result,  this  essay  presents  many  points  of  in- 
terest; to  others  it  cannot  be  attractive,  except 
as  evidence  of  Wagner's  peculiar  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  his  delight  in  hard  work. 

He  decided  to  dramatise  the  myths  of  the 
Nibelungen,  and  made  his  first  grip  at  the  sub- 
ject in  a  prose  version  (1848)  *  Der  Nibdungen- 
Mythus  als  Kntwurf  zu  einem  Drama.'1  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  'Siegfried's  Tod,'* 
in  three  acts  and  a  prologue  (autumn,  1848), 
written  in  alliterative  verse,  and  subsequently 
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incorporated  with  many  addition*  and  emenda- 
tions in  'Gbtterdammerung.'  Sundry  germs  of 
the  music,  too,  were  conceived  at  this  early 
period. 

Wagner  entertained  hopes  that  the  general 
desire  for  political  reform  might  lead  to  a  better 
state  of  things  in  musical  and  theatrical  matters. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  out  an  elaborate  plan  for 
the  organisation  of  a  '  national  theatre.'  His 
objects  were: — thorough  reform  of  the  theatre 
at  Dresden ;  amalgamation  of  the  existing  art 
institutions  of  Saxony,  with  head-quarters  at 
Dresden ;  increase  of  efficiency  and  reduction  of 
expenditure.  Supported  throughout  by  detailed 
statements  of  facts  and  figure*,  his  proposals 
appear  eminently  practical,  and  might  have 
been  carried  out  entire  or  in  part  with  obvious 
advantage.  The  new  liberal  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Herr  Oberlander,  sympathised  with 
Wagner,  but  had  little  hope  of  surmounting 
the  initiatory  difficulty,  viz.  to  detach  the 
finances  of  the  theatre  from  those  of  the  court, 
and  get  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  in 
place  of  the  subsidies  from  the  king's  privy 
purse.  Derisory  pencil  notes  on  the  margin  of 
the  manuscript  showed  that  it  had  been  read 
by  certain  people  at  court,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  Ministry ;  and  the  political  catas- 
trophe of  May  1849  ere  long  put  an  end  to  all 
projects  of  reform,  social  or  artistic.1 

Wagner  was  less  concerned  with  politics  proper 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  speech — one 
of  two — which  he  delivered  in  the  '  Vaterlands- 
verein,'  a  political  club,  June  14,  1848,  and 
which  was  then  reported  in  full  in  the  '  Dresden 
Anzeiger,'  has  been  unearthed  and  reprinted  by 
Herr  Tappert  (R,  W.  p.  33-42).  Its  tone  is 
moderate  enough;  and  it  had  no  further  con- 
sequences than  a  reprimand  from  the  police 
authorities,  who  thought  it  undesirable  that  a 
•koniglicher  Kapellmeister'  should  speak  in 
such  a  place.  In  May  1849.  when  the  court  of 
Saxony  fled,  and  Prussian  troops  were  despatched 
to  coerce  the  rioters  at  Dresden,  Wagner  was 
much  excited  ;  but  the  tale  of  his  having  carried 
a  red  flag,  and  fought  on  the  barricades,  is  not 
corroborated  by  the  '  acts  of  accusation '  preserved 
in  the  Saxon  police  records.  Alarming  rumours, 
however,  reached  him  that  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  was  being  prepared,  and  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  await  the  turn 
of  events.  He  went  quietly  to  Weimar,  where 
Liszt  was  busy  with  Tannhauser.  On  the  19th 
May,  in  course  of  a  rehearsal,  news  came  from 
Dresden  that  orders  for  Wagner's  arrest  as  a 
'  politically  -  dangerous  individual  '  had  been 
issued.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  Liszt  pro- 
cured a  passport,  and  escorted  Wagner  as  far  as 
Eisenach  on  the  way  to  Paris. 

ExiLK  (1849  61,  eet.  36-48).  '  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  my  delight,  after  I  had  got  over  the 
immediate  painful  impressions,  when  I  felt  free 
at  last — free  from  the  world  of  torturing  and 

I  Kittle! •.  '  Stttllcb*  Stellnnf  der  Muilk  nun  SUat.'  '  Zahl  dcr 
Thr«i«rTortt«!lunccn.'  'Die  k»tboll»che  Klrchenmurik.'  were  com- 
monicUwl  by  Th«od.  lljllg  to  the  N'eue  ZeliKhrlft  fOr  Miuik.  Jol 
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ever-unsatisfied  wishes,  free  from  the  annoying 
surroundings  that  had  called  forth  such  wishes.' 

The  hopes  which  Liszt  indulged,  that  Wagner 
might  now  be  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  Paris, 
proved  futile.  Wagner's  desire  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles  in  a  French  periodical  'on  the  pro- 
spects of  art  under  the  revolution  *  met  with  no 
response.  Paris,  said  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
dee  De'bats,  would  laugh  at  any  attempt  to 
discuss  the  notions  of  a  German  musician  about 
the  relation  of  art  to  politics.— Music  altogether 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  France,  and  no  one  cared 
to  risk  the  production  of  a  tragic  opera. 

In  June,  1849,  Wagner  went  to  Zurich, 
where  several  of  his  Dresden  friends  had  found 
refuge,  and  where  his  wife  joined  him.  In  Oct. 
1 849,  be  became  a  citizen  of  Zurich.  The  first 
years  of  his  residence  there  are  marked  by  a  long 
spell  of  literary  work  :  '  Die  Kunst  und  die  Re- 
volution,' 1849  ;  •  Das  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft/ 
'Kunst  und  Klima,'  'Das  Judenthum  in  der 
Musik,'  1850  ;  '  Ueber  die  Goethe  Stiftung,' '  Ein 
Theater  in  Zurich,'  '  Erinnerungen  an  Spontini,' 
1 85 1 ;  '  Ueber  die  Auffuhrung  des  Tannhauser,' 
'  Bemerkunuen  zur  Auffuhrung  der  Oper  Der 
fliegende  Hollander,'  '  Oper  und  Drama,'  185a. 
'My  mental  state,'  writes  Wagner,  looking  back 
upon  these  books  and  essays,  'resembled  ft 
struggle.1  I  tried  to  express,  theoretically,  that 
which  under  the  incongruity  of  my  artistic  aims 
as  contrasted  with  the  tendencies  of  public  art, 
especially  of  the  opera,  I  could  not  properly 
put  forward  by  means  of  direct  artistic  pro- 
duction.'— An  account  of  the  main  contents  of 
these  writings  belongs  to  Part  II  of  this  article, 
and  it  will  suffice  here  to  touch  upon  a  few  minor 
points  which  are  of  biographical  interest. 

Too  many  side  issues  have  been  raised  with 
regard  to  '  Das  Judenthum  in  der  Musik,'  an 
article  which  first  appeared  in  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  under  the  pseudonym  K.  Freigedank. 
It  is  a  far  less  intemperate  and  injudicious  pro- 
duction than  might  be  supposed  from  the  $ucch 
de  tcandale  it  met  with  when  Wagner  signed 
and  republished  it  with  additions  nineteen  years 
later.  In  spite  of  his  belief  to  the  contrary,  it 
did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention ;  the 
Zeitschrift,  then  edited  by  Franz  Brendel,  had 
only  a  few  hundred  subscribers,  and  no  other 
German  journal,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
reproduced  it.  The  only  immediate  effect  wa» 
a  vindictive  feeling  in  musical  circles  against 
Brendel.  Eleven  masters  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servator! um,  where  Brendel  was  engaged  as 
lecturer  on  the  History  of  Music,  signed  a 
letter 1  requesting  him  either  to  give  up  his  post 
or  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  writer.  Brendel 
refused  to  accept  either  alternative.  Wagner's 
authorship,  however,  was  suspected,  and  the 
attitude  of  many  professional  journalists  towards 
him  grew  bitterly  hostile.  When  he  issued  the 
augmented  edition  in  1869  dozens  of  articles  and 
pamphlets  appeared  in  reply ;  yet  none  of  these 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic  questions 

»  "Th*  Hoite  of  the  Future.'  p.  SJ. 
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be  had  raised.  The  actual  contents  of  the 
Article  were  ignored ;  but  Wagner  was  persist- 
ently reproached  witb  having  attempted  a  dis- 
graceful defamation  of  rival  composers  *  because 
of  their  Hebrew  origin'!  It  remains  significant 
that  amongst  his  staunchest  and  most  intelli- 
gent friends  there  were  then,  and  there  are  still, 
many  of  Jewish  descent,  who  may  havo  wished 
be  bad  let  the  subject  alone,  but  who  nevertheless 
see  no  reason  to  disagree  witb  bim  in  the  main. 
The  noise  in  the  newspapers  had  an  odd  result : 
other  writings  of  his,  hitherto  a  drug  on  the 
market,  suddenly  began  to  sell,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  fierce  attack  upon  Meyer- 
beer in  '  Oper  und  Drama,'  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  Wagner's  strictures  concern 
Meyerbeer  the  musician,  not  Meyerbeer  the  man. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of 
1847  comprise  everything  Wagner  thought  fit  to 
state  publicly  later  on. 

I  am  on  a  pleasant  footing  with  Meyerbeer,  and  have 
*>vory  reason  to  value  him  as  a  kind  and  amiable  man. 
But  if  I  attempt  to  express  all  that  is  repellent  in  the 
incoherency  and  empty  striving  after  out-ward  effect  in 
thn  operntio  music  of  the  day,  I  arrive  at  the  conception 
'  Mt-rerbeer.' 

Whoever  mistakes  his  way  in  the  direction  of  triviality 
has  to  do  penance  towards  his  better  self,  but  whoever 
consciously  seeks  triviality  is  lost. 

Did  Wagner  really  act  as  an  ungrateful  and 
ill-conditioned  person  towards  Meyerbeer  ?  The 
two  men  never  were  friends  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  The  time  they  actually  spent 
together  can  hardly  amount  to  a  hundred 
hours.  1839-43  at  Boulogne  and  Paris,  Meyer- 
beer the  senior  by  23  years,  was  the  patron, 
and  Wagner  the  client ;  and  for  the  next  de- 
cade this  state  of  things  apparently  continued. 
Meyerbeer  had  spoken  well  of  Wagner,  and  in 
return  it  was  expected  that  Wagner  should  make 
himself  useful  as  a  partisan.  But  this  Wagner 
would  not  and  could  not  do ;  the  broadest  hints 
produced  no  effect  upon  him.— When  Wagner 
sought  MeyerbeerB  acquaintance  the  latter  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  literary  adherents; 
willing  champions  in  the  press,  with  whom  his 
agent  and  his  publisher  could  manoeuvre  as 
they  pleased.  But  the  support  of  real  musicians 
was  wanting.  Masters  like  Spohr  and  Marsch- 
ner,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  pronounced 
Meyerbeer's  music  an  ingeniously  contrived 
sham,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
they  attributed  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of 
'  Robert,'  cte.  to  Meyerbeer's  business  talents  and 
to  the  exertions  of  his  literary  '  bureau.' 1  Thus 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  promising  young 
musician  was  a  matter  of  some  moment,  and 
Wagner  was  regarded  as  the  right  sort  of  man 
to  enlist.  What  did  Meyerbeer  do  by  way 
of  patronage  f  He  wroto  a  letter  introducing 
Wagner  to  M.  Pillet,  fully  aware  that  there 
was  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  an  unknown 
German  at  the  '  Opera.'  To  foist  Wagner,  with 
his  *  Liebesverbot,'  upon  An  tenor  Joly  and  the 
Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
Parisians,  little  better  than  a  practical  joke;  twice 
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or  thrice  in  the  year  that  rotten  concern  bad  failed 
and  risen  again :  '  mon  theatre  eat  mort,  vive 
m on  theatre,'  was  M.  Job/a  motto.  Meyerbeer 
introduced  Wagner  to  his  publisher  Schlesinger. 
And  this  is  all  that  came  to  pass  at  Paris; — 
unless  the  fact  be  taken  into  account  that 
Scribe  imitated  an  important  scene  from  Rienzi 
in  Le  Prophete*  without  acknowledgment.  At 
Dresden  a  letter  from  Meyerbeer  to  Herr  v. 
Liittichau,  dated  March  18,  1841,1  turned  the 
scales  in  favour  of  Rienzi,  and  both  Riensi  and 
the  Hollander  were  accepted  (but  not  performed ) 
on  his  recommendation  at  Berlin.  After  the 
surprising  success  of  Rienzi,  open  hostility  was 
shown  by  certain  sections  of  the  press.  As  time 
went  on,  Wagner  traced  some  queer  attacks  to 
their  source,  and  came  upon  members  of  Meyer- 
beer's 4  bureau  ' !  No  one  who  is  aware  of  the 
large  and  complicated  interests  at  stake  with 
regard  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  grand  opera, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  press  scandals, 
and  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  at  present 
whether  or  not  Meyerbeer  was  personally  con- 
cerned. Wagner  certainly  thought  he  was,  but 
chose  to  remain  silent.  It  was  not  until  1850-53 
that  Meyerbeer's  people  came  to  know  in  their 
turn  whom  they  were  dealing  with.  By  this  time 
when  Le  Prophbte  was  pitted  in  Germany  against 
Lohengrin,  the  words  *  friendship '  or  '  personal 
obligation'  cannot  have  conveyed  the  usual  mean- 
ing to  Wagner's  mind;  yet  there  is  little  that 
savours  of  revenge  or  recrimination  in  'Oper  und 
Drama'  and  'Das  Judenthum.'  Serious  questions 
of  art  are  treated,  and  Meyerbeer's  works  aro 
quoted  as  glaring  examples  of  operatic  good  and 
evil. 

Besides  the  vast  mass  of  theoretical  and  critical 
writing,  Wagner  got  through  much  other  work 
during  the  first  two  years  at  Zurich.  He 
completed  the  prose  version  of  a  drama  in 
three  acts  '  Wieland  der  Schmiedt '  (meant  to  be 
carried  out  in  French  verse  with  a  view  to  per- 
formance in  Paris),  conducted  orchestral  concerts, 
superintended  the  performances  at  the  Stadt- 
theater  (where  his  young  disciples,  Carl  Ritter 
and  H.  von  Billow  acted  as  conductors),*  lec- 
tured on  the  musical  drama  (reading  the  poem 
of  Siegfried's  Tod  by  way  of  illustration),  and 
kept  up  a  lively  correspondence  witb  German 
friends. 

The  first  performance  of  Lohengrin  took  place 
under  Liszt  at  Weimar.  Aug.  28,  1850.  The 
date  chosen  was  that  of  Goethe's  birth  and  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  to  Herder ;  Liszt 
had  invited  musical  and  literary  friends  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  work,  performed  (for 
once)  without  cuts,  made  a  powerful  impression. 
From  that  memorable  night  dates  the  success 
of  the  Wagner  movement  in  Germany.*  The 
reception  of  Lohengrin  by  the  musical  profession, 
the  press,  and  the  general  public,  resembled  that 
of  Tannhauser  described  above.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  give  details  here.    The  following  words 

»  *n*  Op*r  und  Drama.  I,  In  Oss.  Bchrlftan,  III.  J73,  ace. 
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of  Wagner's  are  strictly  applicable,  not  only  to 
Lohengrin,  but  to  the  first  performances  of  every 
subsequent  work  of  his:  'Musicians  had  no  ob- 
jection to  my  dibbling  in  poetry,  porta  admitted 
iny  musical  attainments ;  1  have  frequently  been 
able  to  rouse  the  public ;  professional  critics  Lave 
always  disparaged  me.'  Lohengrin  was  given  at 
Wiesbaden,  1853  ;  at  Leipzig,  Schwerin,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt,  Brealau,  Stettin,  1854;  at  Co- 
logne, Hamburg,  Riga,  Prague,  1855 ;  Munich. 
Vienna,  1858;  Berlin,  Dresden,  1859.  The  full 
score,  and  the  Clavierauszug  (by  Th.  Uhlig) 
were  sold  for  a  few  hundred  thalers  to  Breitkopf 
&  HarteL,  and  published  in  185]. 

Wagner  fitly  closed  the  literary  work  of  this 
period  with  the  publication  of  a  letter  to  the 
edi  tor  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift '  Ueber  mtihicalische 
Kritik,'  and  of  '  Eine  Mittheilung  an  iiiein*- 
Freunde'  (1853).  Written  simultaneously  with 
•Operund  Drama,' the  latter  production  forms 
the  preface  to  three  operatic  poems  (* Hollander,' 
* Tannhauser,'  and  'Lohengrin');  it  in  a  fasci- 
nating piece  of  psychological  autobiography,  in- 
dispensable  for  a  right  knowledge  of  his  character. 

His  magnum  opus, '  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen ' 

now  occupied  him  entirely. 

When  I  tried  to  dramatise  the  moat  important  moment 
of  the  mytho*  of  the  Nibelungen  in  Siegfried'a  Tod,  I 
round  it  necessary  to  indicate  a  vast  number  of  ante- 
cedent fact*  »o  aa  to  put  the  main  incidenta  in  the  proper 
light.  But  I  could  only  wxrral*  these  subordinate 
matter*— whereas  I  felt  it  imperative  that  they  ahould 
be  embodied  in  the  action.  Thua  I  came  to  write 
Siegfried.  But  here  aaain  the  aame  difficulty  troubled 
me.  Finally  I  wrote  Die  WalkUre  ami  Das  Kheingnld, 
and' thuo  contrired  to  incorjiorate  all  that  was  needful 
to  make  the  action  tell  its  own  tale. 1 

The  poem  was  privately  printed  early  in  1853. 
'  During  a  sleepless  night  at  an  inn  at  Spezzia 
the  music  to  '  Das  Rheingold '  occurred  to  me ; 
straightway  I  turned  homeward  and  Bet  to 
work.'1  He  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  May  1854  the  score  of  'Das  Rheingold'  was 
finished.  In  June  he  began  '  Die  Walkure,'  and 
completed  the  composition  all  but  the  instru- 
mentation during  the  winter  1854-55.  The  full 
score  was  finished  in  1856.  The  first  sketches  of 
the  music  to  *  Siegfried '  belong  to  the  autumn 
of  1854.  In  the  spring  of  1857  the  full  HCore  of 
Act  I  of  Siegfried,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  Act  II, 
finished. 


Up  to  this  point  there  has  been  but  few  inter- 
ruptions to  the  work,  viz.  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  Tannhauser  at  Zurich,  Feb.  1855  ; 
an  attack  of  erysipelas,  May  1856;  a  prolonged 
visit  from  Liszt1  (at  St.  Gallen,  Nov.  3,  1856, 
Wa^-ner  conducted  the  Eroica,  and  Liszt  his 
Poemes  symphoniques,  Orphee,  and  Les  Pre- 
ludes) ;  and  the  eight  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  London,  March  to  June  1855. 

In  Jan.  1855,  Mr.  Anderson, one  of  the  directors 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  arrived  at 

nvtin*  Tnuudt: 
>  Letter  to  Arrlgo  Potto.  Nov.  7. 1*71. 
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Zurich  to  invite  Wagner  to  conduct  the  coming 
seasons'  concert*.  The  society,  it  appeared,  waa 
at  its  wits'  end  for  a  conductor  of  reputation — 
Spohr  could  not  come,  Berlioz  was  re  engaged 
by  the  New  Philharmonic,  and  it  had  occurred 
to  the  directors  that  Wagner  might  possibly  be 
the  man  they  wero  in  want  of.  Mr.  Davison,  of 
the  'Times'  and  the  '  Musical  World,'  and  Mr. 
Chorley,  of  the  '  Athena-tun,'  thought  otherwise. 
Wagner  arrived  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
February.  The  dates  of  the  concerts  he  con- 
ducted are:— March  II  and  26,  April  16  and 
30,  May  14  and  28,  June  II  and  25,  1855. 

A  magnificent  orchestra  sa  far  as  the  principal  mem- 
bers go.  Superb  tone— the  leaders  had  the  flne»t  inatra- 
ments  I  ever  heard— a  strong  eat  rit  de  corps— but  no 
distinct  style.  The  fact  ia  the  Philharmonic  people— 
orchestra  and  audience— consumed  more  music  than  they 
could  possibly  digest.  Aa  a  rule  an  hour's  muaic  takes 
aeveral  hours'  rehearsal — how  can  any  conductor  with  a 
few  morning  hours  at  hia  disposal  be  aupposed  to  do 
iustice  to  monster  programmes  such  aa  the  Directors  put 
before  me?  two  symphonies,  two  overtures,  a  concerto, 
and  two  or  three  vocal  pieces  at  each  concert !  The  Direc- 
tors continuously  referred  me  to  what  they  chose  to  call 
the  Mendelssohn  traditions.  But  I  suspect  Mendelssohn 


had  simply  acquieaced  in  the  traditional  ways  of  the 
society.   One  morning  when  we  began  to  rehearse  the 


Deonora  overture  I  was  surprised ; 


■rytliirig  appearr 


dull,  slovenly,  inaccurate,  as  though  the  players  were 
weary  and  had  not  slept  for  a  week.  Was  this  to  be  toler- 
ated from  the  famous  I'hilharmonicOrcheetra?  I  stopped 
and  addressed  them  in  French,  saying  I  knew  what 
they  could  do  and  1  expected  them  to  do  it.  Some 
understood  and  translated -they  were  taken  aback,  but 
they  knew  I  waa  right  and  took  it  goodhumouredly. 
We  began  again  and  the  rehearsal  passed  off  well.  1 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
artists  really  got  to  Like  me  before  1  left  Loudon. 

Among  the  pieces  he  conducted  were  Beetho- 
ven's 3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Sym- 
phonies; Overture  Leonora,  no.  3,  the  2nd  PF. 
Concerto  in  Bb  and  the  Violin  Concerto;  Mozart's 
Symphonies  in  Eb  and  C,  and  Overture  Zauber- 
flote;  Weber's  Overtures  Oberon,  FreyachUtz,  Eu- 
ryanthe,  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,  and  Preciuaa ;  Men 
delssohn's  'Italian'  and  'Scotch'  Symphonies, 
the  Overture*  '  Isles  of  FingsJ,'  and  •  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,' and  the  Violin  Concerto; 
Spoor's  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Potter's  in  G 
minor;4  the  Overture  to  Tannhauser  (twice 'i, 
and  a  selection  from  Lohengrin  (Introduction, 
Bridal  procession.  Wedding  music,  and  Epitha- 
lamium).  lie  occupied  rooms  at  31  Milton 
Street,  Dorset  Square,  and  at  22  Portland 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  at  which  latter  address 
a  large  portion  of  the  instrumentation  to  '  Die 
Walkure '  was  completed.  Karl  Klindworth,1 
who  had  settled  in  London  the  previous  year, 
and  with  whom  Wagner  became  intimate,  now 
bet'an  his  pianoforte  scores  of  the  Nibelungen. 

Whilst  at  work  upon  Die  Walkure  (1854) 
the  stories  of  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  and  of  'Par- 
sifal '  had  already  taken  possession  of  Wagner's 
mind,  and  the  plan  for  Tristan  was  sketched. 
In  the  summer  of  1857  he  resolved  to  put  aside 
Die  Nibelungen  and  to  proceed  with  Tristan. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  this  resolution. 
He  was  tired  'of  heaping  one  silent  Bcoro  upon 
the  other,'  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  task  too 
— if  he  lived  to  finish  it,  how  should  his  colossal 

«  rha*.  Lueas  conducted  hti  own  •rmpbonj  at  the  fourth  concert. 
•  [Sea  Kusirwoata.  trot.  H>  a.  U.\ 
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work  ever  be  performed  ?  He  longed  to  hear 
something  of  his  own,  he  had  moreover  pecu- 
niary needs,  which  made  it  desirable  that  he 
should  again  write  something  that  stood  a  chance 
of  performance.  Finally  a  curious  incident  con- 
cluded the  matter.  A  toi  dimnt  agent  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  called :  would  Wagner  composo 
an  opera  for  an  Italian  troupe  at  Rio  Janeiro? 
would  he  state  his  own  terms,  and  promise  to 
conduct  the  work  himself?  Much  Astonished, 
Wagner  hesitated  to  give  a  decisive  answer ;  but 
he  forthwith  began  the  poem  to  Tristan !' 

Wagner  looked  upon  'Tristan 'as  an  accessory 
to  the  Nibelungen,  inasmuch  as  it  present*  cer- 
tain aspects  nf  the  mythical  matter  for  which  in 
the  main  work  there  was  no  room.  Ue  was 
proud  of  the  poem,  proud  of  the  music : 

I  readily  submit  thii  work  to  the  severest  test  hn»rd 
on  my  theoretical  principles.  Not  that  I  constructed  it 
after  s  system— for  I  entirely  forgot  all  theory— but  be. 
ctuse  I  nere  moved  with  entire  freedom,  Independent 
of  theoretical  misgivings,  so  that  even  whilst  I  was 
writing  I  became  conscious  how  far  I  had  gone  beyond 
my  system.1  There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  than  an 
itrtist's  perfect  abandonment  whilst  composing—  I  have 
h  limit  ted  no  repetition  of  words  in  the  music  of  Tristan 
—  the  entire  extent  of  the  music  is  as  it  were  prescribed 
in  the  tissue  of  the  verse— that  is  to  say  the  melody  {i.e. 
the  vocal  melody)  is  already  contained  in  the  poem, 
of  which  again  the  symphonic  music  forms  the  sub- 
stratum.* 

The  poem  was  finished  early  in  1857  ;  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  the  full  score  of  the 
first  act  was  forwarded  to  Breitkopf  &  H artel 
to  be  engraved.  The  second  act  was  written  at 
Venice,  where  Wagner,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Austrian  authorities,  had  taken  up  his  re- 
sidence, and  is  dated  Venice,  March  2, 1859  ;  the 
thin!,  Lyons,  August  1859.  In  connection  with 
Tristan,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  strong 
and  lasting  impression  made  upon  Wagner's  mind 
by  the  philosophical  writings  of  Schopenhauer. 
Tristan  represents  the  emotional  kernel  of  Scho- 
penhauer's view  of  life  as  reflected  in  the  mind 
of  a  poet  and  a  musician.  Even  in  Die  Meister- 
singer  (Hans  Sachs's  monologue,  Act  III)  there 
■ire  traces  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  Buddhistic  quietism  pervades  Parsifal.  The 
publication  of  Schopenhauer's '  Parerga  und  Para- 
lipomena'  in  1851  took  the  intellectual  public 
of  Germany  by  surprise,  and  roused  a  spirit  of 
indignation  against  the  official  representatives 
of  *  Philosophy'  at  the  Universities  and  their 
journals,  who  had  secreted  Schopenhauer's  '  Die 
Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung*  (1818  and 
1844).  The  little  colony  of  refugees  at  Zurich 
was  among  the  first  to  hail  Schopenhauer's 
genius  as  a  moralist.  Wagner  accepted  his  meta- 
physical doctrine,  and  in  1854  forwarded  to  Scho- 
penhauer at  Frankfurt  a  copy  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  as  a  token  of 'thanks  and  veneration.' 
Wagner  adhered  to  Schopenhauer's  teaching  to 
the  end,  and  has  even  further  developed  some 
of  its  most  characteristic  and  perhaps  question- 
'  *   It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 


1  The  oflef  from  Bio  appears  to  have  been  genuine ;  the 
et  nratll  subsequently  became  a  patron  of  the  theatre  at 
an 'I  witnessed  s  performance  of  The  Bins;  there. 
'   The  Music  of  the  Future."  pp  H.  37.  •  Ibid, 

«  f:    Beethoven.'  partlciiltrlr  the  tupnlei 
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Wagner  had  more  trouble  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  Tristan  than  with  any  other  of 
his  works.  At  first  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
permission  to  return  to  Germany ;  even  the 
solicitations  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Weimar  and 
of  Baden  in  hi*  favour  had  no  effect  upon  the 
court  at  Dresden.  Projects  for  producing  Tristan 
at  Strassburg  and  Karlsruhe  came  to  nothing. 

Paris,  In  September  1859  (a?t.  46)  Wagner 
again  went  to  Paris,  with  a  faint  hope  of  pro- 
ducing his  new  work  there  with  the  help  of 
German  artists,  or  perhaps  getting  Tannhauser 
or  Lohengrin  performed  in  Frenoh.  M.  Car- 
vallio,  director  of  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  seemed 
inclined  to  risk  Tannhauser.  4 11  avait  t6- 
raoigne"  a  Wagner  le  desir  de  connaitre  sa 
partition.*  Un  soir,  en  am  van t  chez  lui  Rue 
Matignon  j'entends  un  vacarme  inusite.  Wag- 
ner etait  au  piano ;  il  se  d^battait  avec  le 
formidable  finale  du  second  acto;  il  chantait, 
il  criait,  il  se  demenait,  il  jouait  des  mains, 
des  poi^nets,  du  coude.  M.  Carvalho  re- 
stait  impassible,  attendant  nvec  une  patience 
digne  de  1' antique  que  le  sabbat  fat  fini.  La 
partition  achevee  M.  Carvalho  balbutia  quelques 
paroles  de  politesse,  tourna  les  talons  et  dis- 
parut.'  Determined  to  bring  some  of  his  music 
forward,  Wagner  made  arrangements  for  three 
orchestral  and  choral  concerts  at  the  Theatre  Im- 
perial Italien,*  Jan.  25,  Feb.  1  and  8,  i860.  The 
programme,  consisting  of  the  overture  to  Der  Hol- 
lander, 4  pieces  from  Tannhauser,  the  prelude  to 
Tristan,  and  3  numbers  from  Lohengrin,  was  thrice 
repeated.  'De  nombreuses  repetitions  furent 
faites  a  la  salle  Here,  a  la  salle  Beethoven,  oh 
H.  de  Biilow  conduisait  les  chceurs."  '  Un 
parti  tres-ardent,  tres-actif,  B'e'Uit  forme*  autour 
de  Wagner;  lea  ennemis  ne  s'endormaient  pas 
davantage,  et  il  e"tait  Evident  que  la  bataille 
»e rait  acharnee.'  The  performances  conducted 
by  Wagner  made  a  great  sensation — 'Wagner 
avait  rdussi  a  passionner  Paris,  a  dechalner  la 
presse' — but  the  expenses  had  been  inordinate, 
and  there  was  a  deficit  of  something  like  £400. 
which  he  had  to  meet  with  part  of  the  honorarium 
paid  by  Messrs.  Schott  for  the  copyright  of 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  Two  similar  pro- 
grammes were  conducted  by  him  at  the  Brussels 
Opera  house  in  March  i860,  also,  it  would  seem, 
with  unsatisfactory  results. 

Unexpected  events,  however,  sprang  from  the 
exertions  at  Paris.  '  Sur  les  instances  pres- 
santes  de  Mme.  de  Metternich,  l'empereur  avait 
ordonne'  la  mise  a  l'^tude  de  Tannhauser  a 
l'opera.'  A  substantial  success  seemed  at  last 
within  Wagner's  reach.  Preparations  on  a  vast 
sc.de  were  begun.  Edmond  Roche  and  Cb. 
Nuitter  translated  the  text;  the  management 
met  every  wish  of  Wagner's;  sumptuous  scenery 
and  stage  properties  were  prepared ;  Wagner 
was  invited  to  choose  his  own  singers,  and  to 
have  as  many  rehearsals  as  be  might  think 
fit.    He  chose  Niemann  for  Tannhauser,  Mile. 

i  ftaapertnl.  p.  S3. 

s  Thto  was  the  old  Salle  Ventadour.  at  which,  as  the  Theatre  de  la 
'Oas  Llebeeserbul '  was  to  l.ave  been  flvoli  t  wanly 
i  previous]*.  ItUiiowaBursaudeseompu.  tffM  VSXTADOCa-1 
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Saxe  for  Elisabeth,  Mile.  Tedesco  for  Venus, 
Mile.  Reboux  for  the  shepherd,  Cazaux  for  the 
'Landgraf,'  and  Morelli  for  Wolfram.  The 
of  rehearsals,  according  to  the  official 
.  was  164  s — 73  at  the  pianoforte,  45 
choral,  37  with  the  vocalists  on  the  stage  but 
without  orchestra,  4  for  scenic  changes,  and  1 4 
full,  with  orchestra.1  The  total  costs  appear 
to  have  amounted  to  something  like  £8000. 
Wagner  entirely  rewrote  the  opening  scene  in 
the  Venusberg,  and  mndo  a  number  of  minor 
changes.  On  the  advioe  of  M.  Villot  (curateur  des 
musees  imperiaux),  he  also  published  'Quatre 
poemes  d'optiras  traduits  en  prose  francaise,  pre*- 
cede*  d'une  lettre  sur  la  murique,'  giving  a  rUutnt 
of  his  aims  and  opinions.1  After  numerous  iu- 
terruptions,  misunderstandings  and  quarrels,  in- 
cluding a  complete  rupture  with  the  conductor 
Dietsch — the  quondam  chorusinaster  and  coin- 
poser  of  '  Le  Vaisneau  fantdme,'  who  proved 
incompetent,  and  whom  Wagner  could  not  get 
rid  of — the  performances  began  March  13,  1861. 
'  Une  cabnle  tres-active,  tres-puiasante,  tres-deter- 
s'tStait  organised  de  bonne  heure.  Un 
nombre  d  abonnesde  l'ope'ra,  qui  savaient 
que  la  piece  riavait  pat  de  ballet,'  etc. — The 
scandal  need  not  be  repeated  here. — After  the 
third  performance  Wagner  withdrew  his  work. 

The  less  laid  the  better  as  to  the  complicated  causes  of 
the  disaster.  But  it  wu  a  blow  to  me  :  everybody  con- 
cerned had  been  paid  per  month ;  my  share  was  to  con- 
sist in  the  usual  honorarium  after  each  performance, 
and  this  was  now  cut  abort*  So  I  left  Pans  with  a  load 
of  debt,  not  knowing  where  to  turn.— Apart  from  such 
thing*,  however,  my  recollections  of  this  distracting 
year  are  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  the  little  house  *  he 
inhabited  with  his  wife  in  the  rue  Newton,  near 
the  Arc  de-Triomphe,  welcomed  many  remark- 
able Parisians, — 'e'est  ainsi,'  reports  Gasperini, 
'que  j'ai  vueM.Villot(to  whom  Wngnerdedicn  ted 
his '  Music  of  the  Future '),  Emile  Ollivier,  Mme. 
Ollivier  (Liszt's  daughter),  Jules  Ferry,  Leon 
Leroy  ;  et  Berlioz,  et  Champfleury,  et  Lorbac,  et 
Baudelaire,  etc.'  * 

Princess  Metternichs'  enthusiasm  had  a  fur- 
ther result :  whilst  at  work  upon  the  additions 
to Tannhauser,  permission  arrived  for  Wagner '  to 
re-enter  German  states  other  than  Saxony.'  It 
was  not  till  March  1862  {i.e.  after  thirteen  years) 
that  the  ban  was  completely  raised;  and  he 
got  leave,  in  truly  paternal  phrase,  '  to  return  to 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  without  fear  of  punish- 


Return  to  Gebmaxt,  1861  (s?t.  48). — The 
disaster  in  Paris  produced  a  strong  reaction. 
Wagner  was  received  with  enthusiasm  wherever 
he  appeared.  Yet  the  three  years  to  come  until 
1864,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  to  Munich, 


1  'Lea  164  repetition.  HM3 
farta.'  par  Ch.  Soltier.  (See '  Barrvuther  FeatbltUer '  for  Its*.) 
>  Sea  ttv  KnglUh  traiuletion:  'The  Mutlc  of  the  future.' 

*  The  euitomarr  remuneration  for  eerh  performance  of  a  new 
opera  at  Tarte  was  SOo  frauc*.  eo  that  UW  tranci  would  bar*  been 
Wagner*!  »harw  for  the  three  evening*  i  but  it  had  been  arranged 
that  (or  the  ftret  30  performance*  half  of  the  remuneration  waj  to  be 
l»»d  to  the  translators  of  the  libretto :  thut  730  Irancs  was  the  mm 
V,  if**  received  tor  aomeUiUig  Ilk*  a  rear  *  work. 

«  New  dt-raoHthed. 

•  Ch.  Paudelalre's  article  In  the  '  Berne  Kuropeenne.*  auemented 
and  reprinted  ai  a  pamphlet.  April  Utl.  Richard  Wagner  el  Taun- 
haasrr/  I*  a 


must  be  counted  among  the  most  distressing  of 
his  entire  career.  His  hopes  and  prospects  lay 
in  a  successful  performanoe  of  Tristan,  and  all 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  performance 
failed.  At  Vienna,  after  57  rehearsals,  Tristan 
was  definitely  shelved,  owing  to  the  incom- 
petence, physical  or  otherwise,  of  the  tenor  Ander ; 
at  Karlsruhe,  Prague  and  Weimar,  the  negotia- 
tions did  not  even  lead  to  rehearsals.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  had 
to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by  giving  concerts. 
A  few  words  will  explain  this  strange  state 
of  things  at  a  time  when  his  works  were 
so  nnmistakcably  popular.  The  customary  hon- 
orarium on  the  first  performance  of  an  opera 
in  Germany  varied  from  10  to  50  or  60  Louis  d'or 
(£8  to  £48)  according  to  the  rank  and  size  of 
the  theatre.  On  every  subsequent  repetition  the 
author'a  share  consisted  either  of  some  little  sum 
agreed  upon  or  of  a  small  percentage  on  the 
receipts — generally  five  per  cent,  occasionally 
seven — never  more  than  ten  per  cent.  As  most 
German  towns  possess  a  theatre,  a  successful 
opera  on  its  first  round  may  produce  a  consider- 
able amount ;  but  afterwards  the  yield  is  small. 
It  is  impossible  to  run  the  same  piece  night  after 
night  at  a  court  or  town  theatre,  the  prices  of 
admission  are  always  low,  and  the  system  of 
subscription  per  season  or  per  annum  tends  to 
reduce  the  number  of  performances  allowed  to 
any  single  work. 

Mv  operas  were  to  be  heard  right  and  left ;  but  I  cnnld 
not  live  on  the  proceeds.  At  Dresden  Tannhauser  and 
the  Hollander  had  grown  into  favour:  yet  I  was  told 
that  I  had  no  claim  with  regard  to  them,  sinoe  they 
were  produced  during  my  Capellnieifitt-rship,  and  a 
Hofrupeillmeister  in  Saxony  is  bound  to  furnish  an 
■jpera  once  a  year  I  When  the  Dresden  people  wanted 
Tristan  I  refused  to  let  them  have  it  unless  they  agreed 
to  pay  for  Tannhauser.  Accordingly  they  thought  they 
could  dispense  with  Tristan.  Afterwards,  when  the 
public  insisted  upon  Die  Mci-.tersing;cr,  I  got  the  better 
of  them. 

On  May  15,  1 861,  Wagner  heard  Lohengrin  for 
the  first  time  at  Vienna.  Liszt  and  a  large  circle 
of  musicians  welcomed  him  At  the  Ton  k  una  tier 
Versammlung  at  Weimar  in  August.  His  long- 
cberished  plan  of  writing  a  comic  opera  was  now 
taken  up.  He  elaborated  the  sketch  for  '  Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nfirnberg,'  which  dates  from 
1845,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  comic  pendant 
to  the  contest  of  Minnesingers  in  Tannhauser. 
The  poem  was  finished  during  a  temporary  stay 
at  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1861  -6  J.  Messrs.  Schott 
of  Mayence  secured  the  copyright  of  the  new 
work,  and  the  poem  was  printed  in  1  S6a  for  private 
circulation.'  Wagner  settled  opposite  Mayence  at 
Biebrich-am-Rhein  to  proceed  with  the  music. 
On  the  ist  November  of  the  same  year  (1862^  he 
appeared  at  a  concert  given  bv  Wcndelin  Weiss- 
heimer  in  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig,  to  conduct 
the  overture  to  Die  Meistersinger. — The  writer, 
who  was  present,  distinctly  remembers  the  half- 
empty  room,  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
professional  musicians,  the  wonderful  perform- 
ance, and  the  enthusia-tic  demand  for  a  repeti- 
tion, in  which  the  members  of  the  orchestra  took 
part  as  much  as  the  audience. 

•  Tb.  iMSl 
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That  curious  concert  at  Leipsig  was  the  ftrtt  of  a 

long  series  of  such  absurd  undertakings  to  which  my 
straitened  moan*  led  me.  At  other  towns  the  public  at 
leant  appeared  m  man*,  and  1  could  record  an  artistic 
aucee««;  but  it  wh  not  till  I  went  to  Russia  that  the 
pecuniary  results  were  worth  mentioning. 

Dates  of  such  concerts,  at  which  he  conducted 
Beethoven  Symphonies,  fragments  of  theNibelun- 
gen  and  Die  Meistersinger,  etc.,  are  Dec.  26, 
1862,  and  first  weeks  in  Jan.  1863,  Vienna;  Feb. 
8,  Prague;  Feb.  19,  March  6,  8,  St.  Petersburg; 
March,  Moscow;  July  33,  28,  Pesth  ;  Nov. 
14,  19,  Karlsruhe,  and  a  few  days  later  Lowen- 
berg ;  Dec.  7,  Breslau.  At  the  end  of  Dec.  1863. 
at  a  concert  of  Carl  Tausig's,  he  astonished  the 
Viennese  public  with  the  true  traditional  reading 
of  the  overture  to  *  Der  Freyschiitz.' 1 

In  his  50th  year  (whilst  living  at  Penzing 
near  Vienna  at  work  upon  Die  Meistersinger) 
Wagner  published  the  poem  to  Der  Ring  de* 
Nibelungen,  'as  a  literary  product.'  'I  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  leisure  to  complete  the 
music,  and  I  have  dismissed  all  hope  that  I  may 
live  to  see  it  performed.'  His  private  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  spring  of  1864  his 
power  of  resistance  was  almost  broken  ;  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  his  public  career,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  country  home  in  Switzerland. 

Munich  and  Lucerne,  1864- 1872  (tet.  51-56). 
The  poem  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  with  its 

Srefaoe,  must  have  got  into  the  handB  of  the  young 
Ling  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria.  The  King  was  ac- 
quainted with  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  and  in 
his  16th  year  had  heard  Lohengrin.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  despatch  a  private 
secretary  to  find  Wagner,  with  the  message, '  Come 
here  and  finish  your  work.'  Wagner  bad  already 
left  Vienna  in  despair — had  passed  through 
Munich  on  his  way  to  Zurich — and  for  some 
reason  had  turned  about  to  Stuttgart.  The 
secretary  tracked  and  there  found  him.  In  May 
the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung  brought  the 
news  that  King  Ludwig  had  allowed  to  the 
composer  Richard  Wagner  a  '  Sustentationsgehalt 
von  1200  Gulden  aus  der  Kabinetscasse  *  (a  sti- 
pend of  about  £100,  from  the  privy  purse). 
Here  was  relief  at  last.  Wagner's  hopes  revived, 
his  enthusiasm  returned  and  redoubled. 

My  creditor*  were  quieted,  I  could  go  on  with  my 
work,— and  thin  noble  young  inmi'i  trust  made  me  happy. 
There  hare  been  many  trouble*  since  -not  of  mv  making 
nor  of  his- but  in  spite  of  them  I  am  free  to  this  day- 
and  by  his  grace.'   <  W77.) 

Cabals  without  end  were  speedily  formed 
against  Wagner — some  indeed  of  a  singularly 
disgraceful  character ;  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  reside  at  Munich,  although  the  King's  favour 
and  protection  remained  unaltered.*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nibelungen  Ring 
would  not  have  been  completed,  and  that  the 
idea  of  Bayreuth  would  not  have  come  to  any 
practical  result  (the  exertions  of  the  Wagner 
Societies  notwithstanding)  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  steady  support  of  the  royal  good  wishes  and 
the  royal  purse.   It  must  suffice  here  to  indicate 


1  See  'Caber 4a*  Dlrlflren.'  and  tttaMnapp.  11.  p.  111. 
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the  dates  and  events  which  are  biographically 
interesting. 

Wagner  was  naturalised  as  a  Bavarian  subject 
in  1864.  He  settled  in  Munich,  and  composed 
the  '  Huldigungsmarsch '  for  a  military  band ; '  at 
the  King's  request  he  wrote  an  essay,  '  Ueber 
Staat  und  Religion,'  and  the  report  concerning  a 
'  German  music  school  to  be  established  at  Mu- 
nich (March  31,  1865).  In  the  autumn  of  1864 
he  was  formally  commissioned  to  complete  the 
Nibelungen  ;  and,  further  to  ease  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  the  stipend  was  increased,4  and  a  little 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  Munich,  '  bevor  den 
Propylaen'  was  placed  at  bis  disposal.*  Dec.  4, 
1864,  the  Hollander  was  given  tor  the  first  time 
at  Munich  ;  Dec.  11,  Jan.  1,  and  Feb.  1,  1865, 
Wagner  conducted  concert*  there.  In  Jan.  1865 
his  friend  Semper  the  architect,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  King  about  a  theatre  to  be  erected 
for  the  Nibelungen.  With  a  view  to  the  per- 
formance of  Tristan,  von  Billow  was  called  to 
Munich,  and  under  his  direction,  Wagner  super- 
vising, the  work  was  performed,  exactly  as 
Wagner  wrote  it,  on  Juno  10, 1865,  and  repeated 
June  13  and  19  and  July  I — Tristan,  Ludwig 
Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld  ;*  Isolde,  Frau  Schnorr. 
In  July  1865  the  old  Conservatorium  was  closed 
by  the  King  s  orders,  and  a  commission  began  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  Wag- 
ner's proposals  for  a  new  '  music  school.'  But 
nothing  tangible  came  of  this ;  owing,  it  would 
seem,  to  ill-will  on  the  part  of  Franz  Lachner 
and  other  Munich  musicians,  and  also,  as  was 
alleged,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  available 
funds.7  In  December  1 865  Wagner  left  Munich 
and  settled,  after  a  short  stay  at  Vevey  and 
Geneva,  at  Triebschen  near  Lucerne,  where  he 
remained  with  little  change  until  he  removed  to 
Bayreuth  in  April  1873.  At  Triebschen,  the 
Meistersinger  was  completed  (full  score  finished 
Oct.  ao.  1867),  twenty-two  years  after  the  first 
sketches!  (see ante).  Hans  Kichter arrived  there 
in  Oct.  1 866  to  copy  the  score,  and  the  sheets  were 
at  once  sent  off  to  Mayence  to  be  engraved. 

The '  Meistersinger'  was  performed  at  Munich, 
under  von  Billow  (H.  Richter  chorusmaster), 
Wagner  personally  supervising  everything,  on 
June  21, 1868 — Eva,  Frl.  Mallinger;  Magdelena, 
Frau  Dietz  ;  Hans  Sachs,  Betz  ;  Walther,  Nach- 
bauer ;  David.  Schlosser ;  Beckmesser.  Holzel — a 
perfect  performance  ;  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  any  work  of  the  master's,  Parsifal 
at  Bayreuth  not  excepted. 

Before  Wagner  had  quite  done  with  the  Meis- 
tersinger he  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
'  Suddeutsche  Presse  '  (one  of  the  chief  editors  of 
whicli  wns  his  former  Dresden  colleague  Muxik- 
direktor  Aug.Roeckel)  entitled  *  Deutsche  Kun*t 
und  Deutsche  Politik.' 

During  the  quiet  residence  at  Triebschen, 
the  unfinished  portion  of  The  Ring  progressed 

<  Not  published  In  that  form. 

«  The  «iact  amount  ha*  not  beam  mads  public. 
•  ll  wa*  returned  to  iht  K.  KablneUcaua  U>  IMS. 

<  Schuorr  died  audileiil?  at  Dresden  on  Jul;  21.  1  Wiled  Tristan 
wa*  acaln  'lmpn**ibte'  until  Herr  and  frail  Vo»l  tanf  It  In  June  IMS. 

r  The  pment  ranwrratortum.  opened  under  ».  HOlow  tn  1*7.  U) 
Uic  old  Institution,  and  doe*  a 
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tteadity.  Early  in  1869  the  instrumentation  of 
the  third  Act  of  Siegfried  was  completed,  and  the 
composition  of  the  Vorspiel  and  first  Act  of  Got- 
terdammerung  finished,  June  1870. 

Aug.  25,  1870,  is  the  date  of  Wagner's  mar- 
riago  to  Cosima  von  Biilow  nie  Liszt ;  his  first 
wife,  Minna  Wagner,  having  died  Jan.  25,  1866 ; 
after  close  upon  25  years  of  married  life  she  had 
retired  to  Dresden  in  1 861. 

1869  he  published  •  Ueber  das  Dirigiren'  in 
the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik.  'Beethoven* 
appeared  in  September  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  The  King's  plan  to  build  a  special 
theatre  for  the  Nibelungen  Ring  at  Munich 
being  abandoned,1  Wagner  fixed  uponBayreuth. 

Batrkuth  (1872).  The  municipality  of  this 
little  Franconian  town  did  its  best  to  further 
Wagner's  objects ;  he  left  Triebschen  and  settled 
there  in  April,  and  on  his  60th  birthday  May  22, 
1872,  he  was  able  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of 
his  theatre  with  a  magnificent  performance  of 
Beethoven'B  Ghoral  Symphony  and  his  own  Kai- 
sermarsch.  A  large  portion  of  the  funds  was  got 
together  by  private  subscription.  The  sum  ori- 
ginally estimated.  300,000  thalers  (£45,000),  was 
to  be  raised  in  accordance  with  Garl  Tausig's  plan 
upon  1000  '  Patronatsscheine,'  i.e.  1000  certifi- 
cates of  patronage,  each  entitling  the  holder  to 
a  seat  at  the  three  complete  performances 
contemplated.  [See  Tausio,  vol.  iv.  p.  64.]  A 
considerable  number  of  these  were  taken  up  before 
Tausig's  death ;  then  Emil  Heckel  of  Mannheim 
suggested  '  Wagner  Societies,'  and  started  one 
himself.  It  appeared  at  once  that  all  over  Ger- 
many there  were  numbers  of  people  who  were 
ready  to  contribute  their  share  of  work  and 
money,  but  to  whom  individually  the  300  thalers 
asked  for  by  Tausig  would  have  been  impossible. 
Societies  sprang  up  on  all  sides — not  only  in 
German  towns,  but  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters — St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  New  York, 
Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Cairo, 
Milan,  London,' etc. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  societies, 
Wagner  conducted  concerts  at  Mannheim, 
Vienna,  Hamburg,  Schwerin,  Berlin,  Cologne, 
etc.  In  Nov.  1874  f*ne  instrumentation  of 
Gdtterdammerung  was  completed  ;  and  prelim- 
inary rehearsals  with  the  vocalists  had  already 
produced  satisfactory  results.  The  ensemble 
rehearsals,  with  full  orchestra,  in  the  summer 
of  1875  under  Hans  Kichter  (Wagner  always 
present)  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  performance  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
master's  intentions.  The  scenery  and  stage- 
machinery  promised  well,  and  the  effects  of 
sonority  in  the  auditorium  proved  excellent. 

It  had  at  first  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
whether  the  invisible  orchestra  would  answer 
for  the  more  subtle  effects  of  orchestration  ; 
but  it  turned  out  eventually  that  all  details 
were  perfectly  audible ;  and,  moreover,  that  cer- 

1  Bbotnsold  and  WelkOre  were  performed  at  the  Monk*  Hof- 
ttwatrr  In  1M9  end  TO  re»pectl»ely. 

>  The  London  W»*ri»r  Society'*  Orchwtral  Concert*  took  place 
Feb.  tt.  «7.  Mar  ».  Nor.  14.  Dec,  13.  1X73 ;  aad  Jan.  »  Feb.  13, 
Marco  13,  Uaj  13,  UK*. 


tain  shortcomings  of  our  customary  orchestra- 
arrangements  had  been  removed.  Flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  were  heard  more 
distinctly,  and  the  explosive  blare  which  ordi- 
narily seems  inseparable  from  a  sudden  forte 
of  trumpets  and  trombones,  was  leas  apparent. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  record  the  disposition  of 
the  Nibelungen  orchestra: — conductor  (quite  in- 
visible from  the  auditorium)  facing  the  orchestra 
and  the  stage ;  to  left  of  him,  ist  violins ;  to  right, 
2nd  violins  ;  violas  near  violins ;  violoncellos  and 
baises  flanking  to  left  and  right ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  orchestra,  somewhat  nearer  the  stage,  the 
wood-winds ;  behind  these  again,  partially  under 
the  stage,  the  brass  and  percussion  instruments. 
Total,  exclusive  of  conductor,  1 14. 

A  notion  of  the  auditorium  may  be  gained  by 
fancying  a  wedge,  the  thin  end  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  touch  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  thick 
end  the  back  of  the  auditorium ;  the  seats  arranged 
in  a  slight  curve,  each  row  further  from  the  stage 
raised  a  little  above  the  oue  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
several  seats  so  placed  that  every  person  seated 
can  look  at  tho  stage  between  the  heads  of  two 
persons  before  him  ;  all  seats  directly  facing  the 
stage ;  no  side  boxes  or  side  galleries,  no  prompter's 
box.  Total  number  of  seats  1,500 ;  a  little  over 
1,000  for  the  patrons,  the  rest,  about  500,  for 
distribution  gratis  to  young  musicians,  etc. 

In  November  and  December  1875  Wagner 
superintended  rehearsals  of  Tannhauser  and 
Lohengrin  at  Vienna,  which  were  performed, 
'without  cuts,'  on  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  15.  Tristan, 
also  under  his  supervision,  was  given  at  Berlin 
on  March  20,  1876. 

At  last,  28  years  after  its  first  conception — 
on  Aug.  13,  14,  16,  17,  again  from  20-23,  and 
from  27-30,  1876 — Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  was 
performed  entire  at  Bayreuth.  Wotan,  Betz ; 
Loge.  Vogel;  Alberich.  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser ; 
Fricka,  Frau  Griin;  Donner  and  Guntber,  Guia; 
Erda  and  Waltraute,  Frau  J  aide;  Siegmund, 
Niemann ;  Sieglinde,  Frl.  Schefzky ;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Frau  Materna  ;  Siegfried,  Unger  ;  llagen, 
Siehr ;  Gutrune,  Frl.  Weckerlin;  Rheintochter, 
Frl.  Lili  and  Marie  Lehman  and  Frl.  Lamn  ert. 
Leader  of  strings,  Wilhelmj ;  Conductor,  Hans 
Richter.  From  a  musical  point  of  view  the  per- 
formances were  correct  throughout — in  many 
instances  of  surpassing  excellence ;  sundry  short- 
comings on  the  stage  were  owing  more  to  want  of 
money  than  to  anything  else.  In  spite  of  the  sacri- 
fices readily  made  by  each  and  all  of  the  artists 
concerned,  there  was  a  heavy  deficit,  £7500,  the 
responsibility  for  which  pressed  upon  Wagner.  He 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  performances 
in  the  following  summer;  this  proved  impossible, 
and  his  efforts  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
theatre  failed  for  the  most  part.  The  largest  of 
these  efforts,  the  so-called  Wagner  Festival  at 
the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  1877.  came  near  to 
involving  him  in  further  difficulties. 

London,  May  1877.  Herr  Wilhelmj  be- 
lieved that  a  series  of  concerts  on  a  large 
scale  under  Wagner's  personal  supervision  would 
pay ;  but  the  sequel  proved  all  too  clearly  that 
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bis  acquaintance  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  musical 
matters  in  London  was  superficial.'  Messrs. 
Hodge  and  Essex  of  Argyll  Streot  acted  at 
4  entrepreneurs.'  The  Albert  Hall  was  chosen, 
and  six  prodigious  programmes  were  advertised 
for  the  7th,  9th,  12th,  14th,  16th  and  19th  May. 
Copious  extracts,  of  his  own  making,  from  all 
his  works  were  to  represent  and  illustrate  Wagner 
as  poet  and  composer :  selections  from  Rienzi,  the 
Hollander,  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Meistersin- 
ger,  Tristan,  in  the  first  part  of  the  programmes  ; 
and  from  Der  King  des  Nibelungen  in  the  second 
part.  An  orchestra  of  170  (wood- winds  double) 
and  several  of  the  singers  who  had  taken  leading 
parts  at  Bay  re  11  th  (Frau  Materna,  Frau  GrUn, 
Herren  Hill,  Schlosser,  linger),  besides  sundry 
subordinates,  were  engaged;  Wagner  himself  was 
to  conduct  the  first  half  of  each  programme, 
and  Hans  Richter  the  second.  The  expenditure 
for  advertisements  and  salaries  to  vocalists  was 
lavish ;  the  attendance,  though  always  Urge, 
nothing  like  what  had  been  anticipated ;  the 
result  of  the  six  concerts,  a  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  Thereupon  the  'undertakers' 
were  persuaded  to  try  again :  that  is,  to  give 
two  further  concerts  (May  28  and  29)  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  all  round,  reduced 
prices,  and  programmes  made  up  of  the  most 
telling  pieces.  This  Baved  the  venture,  and 
enabled  Wagner  to  forward  a  little  over  £700 
to  Bayreuth.  After  his  departure,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up 
a  testimonial.  A  considerable  sum  was  speedily 
subscribed,  but  before  it  reached  him  'another 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  had  been  found' — viz. 
that  the  honorarium  and  fantitme*  to  come 
from  performances  of  The  Ring  at  Munich 
should  be  set  aside  to  cover  the  debt  of 
the  Bayreuth  theatre — and  the  promoters  of 
the  testimonial  had  the  satisfaction  of  return- 
ing the  contributions  with  a  warm  letter  of 
thanks  from  Wagner  '  to  his  English  friends.' 1 
During  this  third  residence  in  London  (April  30 
to  J une  4)  Wagner  resided  at  1 2  Orine  Square, 
Bayswatcr. 

'  Erinncrungen,'  he  wrote  from  Ems  on  June 
29,  'so  weit  sie  sich  nicht  auf  die  Ausu- 
bung  meiner  kleinen  Kunstfertigkeiten  beziehen, 
herrlich.'  The  expression  'kleine  Kunstfertig- 
keiten' (little  artistic  attainments )  was  a  hint 
at  his  conducting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
had  been  a  good  deal  commented  upon. 
Was  Wagner  really  a  great  conductor?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was ;  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  works  of  Weber  and  Beethoven. 
His  perfect  sympathy  with  these  led  him  to  find 
the  true  tempi  as  it  were  by  intuition.'  He 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  orchestra,  though 

1  The  writer.  whoec  Mim  haa  been  mentioned  In  Glaaenapp'i  Bio- 
graphy and  eleewhere  in  connection  with  this  'London  cplaudn.' 
deal  ret  to  Itate  th»t  ha  had  ■otatae  artafriser  to  do  with  the 
planning;  ol  the  •  feMlral.'  nor  with  the  biulneu  arrangement!.  All  h« 
did  wa*  to  attend  to  the  completion  of  the  urrhritra  wit  >  regard  to 
the  'extra'  wind  Initrumeota.  and  at  Wagner*!  mjueat  to  conduct 
the  preliminary  reheanatt. 

'  (Aug.  S. 1H77.)  '  M  range  thing!  happen  In  the  real  mi  of  mualc 
wrote  a  turprlaed  tub*crlbcr. 

»  See  the  urlatng  iMttmonrof  the  veteran  rloloneellM  Dotnuer 
and  of  Weber-a  widow  a*  to  Der  FrejichnU.  In  UUi  da*  Dtrtglreu.' 
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he  had  never  learnt  to  play  upon  any  orchestral 
instrument.  He  had  an  exquisite  sense  for 
beauty  of  tone,  nuances  of  tempo,  precision  and 
proportion  of  rhythm.  His  beat  wan  distinct, 
and  his  extraordinary  power  of  communicating 
his  enthusiasm  to  the  executants  never  failed. 
The  writer  was  present  at  one  of  the  great 
occasions  when  be  appeared  as  conductor — 
the  rehearsals  and  performance  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  at  Bayreuth,  May  22,  1872— and  felt 
that  for  spirit,  and  perfection  of  phrasing,  it 
was  the  finest  musical  performance  within  the 
w  hole  range  of  his  experience.'  But  at  the  Albert 
Hall  Wagner  did  not  do  himself  justice.  His 
strength  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  re- 
hearsals fatigued  him,  and  he  was  frequently 
taint  in  the  evening.  His  memory  played  him 
tricks,  and  his  beat  was  nervous.  Still  there 
were  moments  when  his  great  gifts  appeared  as 
of  old.  Those  who  witnessed  his  conducting  of 
the  '  Kaiscrmarsch '  at  the  first  rehearsal  he 
attended  (May  5)  will  never  forget  the  superb 
effect. 

Wagner  brought  the  manuscript  of  the  poem 
of 'Parsifal'  with  him  to  Loudon,  and  read  it 
for  the  first  time  entire  to  a  circle  of  friends  at 
Orme  Square  (May  17).  It  was  published  in 
Dec.  1877. 

A  plan  for  a  sort  of  school  for  the  performance 
of  classical  orchestral  music,  together  with  clas- 
sical operas,  and  ultimately  of  his  own  works 
at  Bayreuth,  came  to  nothing.  Greatly  against 
his  wish  he  was  obliged  to  permit  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  to  take  its  chance  at  the  German 
theatres.  Tho  first  number  of  '  Bayreuther  Blat- 
ter,' a  monthly  periodical  edited  by  Herr  von 
Wolzogen  and  published  by  and  for  the  Wagner 
Verein,  appeared  in  January  1878.  Wagner, 
whilst  at  work  upon  Parsifal,  found  time  to  con- 
tribute a  delightful  series  of  essays :  '  Was  ist 
Deutsch?'  'Modern';  'Publikum  und  Popu- 
larity';  'Das  Publikum  in  Zeit  und  Rauni' 
1878;  'Wollen  wir  hoffen  ?'  •  Ueber  das  Dich- 
ten  und  Komponiren';  'Ueber  das  0  pern  Dich  ten 
und  Komponiren  im  Besonderen';  "Ueber  die 
Anwendung  der  Musik  auf  das  Drama,'  1879. 
—A  more  elaborate  work,  a  sort  of  comment 
upon  the  ethical  and  religious  doctrine  of  Par- 
sifal, 'Religion  und  Kumtt,'  with  its  sequel, 
'Was  nutzt  diese  Erkenntniss  ? ' 4  Erkenne  dich 
selbst,'  and  '  Heldenthum  und  Chribtcnthum ' 
(1880-81),  he  did  not  live  to  finish — a  fragment 
only  of  the  concluding  part  was  written  in  1883. 
It  is  given  under  the  heading  '  Ueber  das 
Weibliche  im  Menschlichen,'  in  a  posthumous 
publication,  '  Entwurfe,  Gedanken,  Fragmente, 
aus  nachgelassene  Papieren  zusaminengestellt' 
(Leipzig,  Sept.  1885),  pp.  125-129. 

Wngner  began  the  music  to  Parsifal  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  The  sketch  of  the  first  act  was  com- 
pleted early  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  act  by  the  middle 
of  June  (completed  on  Oct.  11);  the  third  act 
was   begun   after   Christmas,   and  completed 

»  For  Interesting  particular*  concerning  It  *»«  H.  Porge'e  '  Ueber  die 
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April  1879.  Toward*  the  end  of  the  year  his 
old  enemy  erysipelas  re-appeared  in  a  severe 
form,  and  he  nought  refuge  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  instrumentation  to  *  Parsifal '  wan  continued 
(the  Vorspiel  had  already  been  performed  pri- 
vately, by  the  Meiningen  orchestra  under  Wag- 
ner, at  Bayreuth,  Christmas,  1878),  and  was 
finished  during  the  next  winter's  sojourn  in  the 
south,  at  Palermo,  Jan.  13,  1883. 

In  July  and  August,  1882 — six  years  after 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen— 16  performances  of 

•  Parsifal,'  everything  under  Wagner's  super- 
vision, were  given  ;  the  artists  alternating — 
Parsifal,  \\  inkelmann,  Gudehus,  Jager ;  Kun- 
dry,  Frau  Materna,  Frl.  Brandt,  Frl.  Malten ; 
Gurnemanz,  Scaria,  Siehr;  Amfortas,  Reich- 
man.  Fuchs ;  Klingsor,  Hill,  Degele,  Plank. 
Conductors,  H.  Levi  and  Franz  Fischer.  The 
work  was  repeated  in  1883  and  1884,  and  is  an- 
nounced to  be  given  again  in  the  summer  of  1 8S6. 

During  the  residence  at  Venice  (Palazzo  Ven- 
dramini  on  the  Grand  Canal)  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1883-83,  the  state  of  Wagner's  health 
was  not  satisfactory,  though  no  unusual  symptoms 
appeared.  He  wrote  for  the  Bayreuther  Blatter ; 
and  was  strong  enough  to  rehearse  and  conduct 
a  private  performance  of  his  Symphony  in  C 
(mentioned  above,  p.  348)  at  the  Liceo  Marcello 
on  Christmas  Eve. — Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  13,  1883.  the  great  heart  suddenly  ceased 
to  beat.— On  Feb.  1 8  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
little  ivy-covered  vault  he  had  built  long  ago  at 
Bayreuth  in  a  retired  spot  of  the  garden  at  the 
rear  of  his  house  '  Wahnfried.' 

Apart  from  a  host  of  letters,  and  the  *  Lebens- 
erinnerungen,'  an  autobiography  covering  fully 
two-thirds  of  his  life,  there  are  no  MS.  literary 
remains  of  importance.  Reports  of  his  having 
rend  or  recited  scenes  from  the  poem  to  a  Buddh- 
istic drama  'Die  Sieger,*  or  "Die  Busser/  in- 
tended to  follow  Parsifal,  rest  upon  vague  hearsay. 
The  fact  is  simply  that  in  1856-57  he  came 
across  a  story  in  Burnouf 's  '  Introduction  a  l'his- 
toire  du  Buddhisme '  which  interested  him,  and 
that  he  took  note  of  the  leading  incidents  with 
a  view  to  dramatic  treatment;  but  the  plan  was 
never  matured,  and  what  little  of  it  had  taken 
shape  in  his  mind  was  incorporated  in  Parsifal. 
For  a  short  sketch  of  *  Die  Sieger,'  dated 

•  Zurich,  16  Mai,  1856,'  see  '  Richard  Wagner — 
Entwnrfe,Gedanken,Fragmente'(Leipzig  1885), 
pp.  97,  98.  Cancelled  articles,  and  unpublished 
musical  works  of  early  date  will  be  found  enum- 
erated in  the  chronological  lists,  p.  373  a. 

Wagner  disliked  sitting  for  his  portrait,  so 
that  of  the  numerous  likenesses  current,  few 
are  at  first  hand.  Two  excellent  paintings  exist : 
one,  by  Prof.  Lenbach  (with  the  old  German 
cap),  is  now  at  Bayreuth ;  the  other,  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer  (1877),  is  at  the  German 
Athenaeum,  London  (replica  at  Bayreuth).  A 
bust  (set.  38)  by  Kietz,  of  Dresden  (a  pupil  of 
Delaroche's  whom  Wagner  met  in  Paris  in  1840- 
41),  is  also  of  interest  (at  Bayreuth);  the 
portrait  sketch  for  it  was  reproduced  in  the 
'  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt,'  1843,  where  it 
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accompanied  the  '  Autobiographische  Skizze,' 
(See  ante,  p.  353.)  The  best  photographs  are  ( 1 )  a 
large  half-length  published  in  the  revised  edition 
of  the  '  Clavierauszug '  of  Tannhiiuser  (Berlin, 
Flirstner) ;  (3)  full-length  profile  (rare),  set.  53. 
seated  at  a  table  reading,  a  dog  at  his  feet 
(Munich,  Hanfstangl);  (3)  carte  and  cabinet 
sizes  (set.  64),  (Elliot  &  Fry,  London,  1877). 

Like  Beethoven,  Wagner  was  slightly  under 
middle  height,  well  built,  quick  in  movement, 
speech,  and  gesture.  His  carriage  was  usually 
erect,  his  aspect  commanding,  and  he  made  the 
impression  of  being  somewhat  taller  than  he 
actually  was.  After  the  political  disturbances 
of  1849,  when  ho  was  'wanted'  by  the  Saxon 
police,  the  following  '  Signalement '  was  issued. 
*  Wagner  is  37  to  38  years  old,  of  middle  height, 
has  brown  hair,  wears  glasses ;  open  forehead ; 
eyebrowB  brown;  eyes  grey-blue;  nose  and  mouth 
well  proportioned  ;  chin  round.  Particulars :  in 
moving  and  speaking  he  is  hasty.  Clothing  : 
surtout  of  dark  green  buckskin,  trousers  of  black 
eloth,  velvet  waistcoat,  silk  neckerchief,  the  usual 
felt  hat  and  boots.'  Like  Beethoven,  too,  he  at  once 
made  the  impression  of  an  original  and  powerful 
individuality.  The  fascination  of  his  talk  and 
his  ways  increased  on  acquaintance.  When 
roused  to  speak  of  something  that  interested  him 
he  looked  what  he  meant,  and  his  rich  voice 
gave  a  musical  effect  to  his  words.  His  presence 
in  any  circle  apparently  dwarfed  hiB  surroundings. 
His  instinctive  irrepressible  energy,  self-assertion, 
and  incessant  productivity  went  band  in  hand 
with  simple  kindness,  sympathy,  and  extreme 
sensitiveness.  Children  liked  to  be  near  him. 
He  had  no  pronounced  manners,  in  the  sense 
of  anything  that  can  be  taught  or  acquired 
by  imitation.  Always  unconventional,  his  de- 
meanour showed  great  refinement.  His  habits 
in  private  life  are  best  described  as  those 
of  a  gentleman.  He  liked  domestic  comforts, 
had  an  artist's  fondness  for  rich  colour,  har- 
monious decoration,  out-of-the-way  furniture, 
well-bound  books  and  music,  etc.  The  good 
things  of  this  world  distinctly  attracted  him,  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
the  reports  about  his  ways  and  tastes  current 
in  German  newspapers.  The  noble  and  kindly 
man  as  his  friends  knew  him,  and  the  aggressive 
critic  and  reformer  addressing  the  public,  were 
as  two  distinct  individuals.  Towards  the  pub- 
lic and  the  world  of  actors,  singers,  musicians, 
his  habitual  attitude  was  one  of  defiance.  He 
appeared  on  the  point  of  losing  his  temper, 
showed  impatience  and  irritation,  and  seemed 
to  delight  in  tearing  men  and  things  to  pieces. 
His  violence  often  stood  in  the  way  of  his  being 
heard  ;  indeed  he  has  not  yet  been  heard  pro- 
perly, either  on  questions  of  art  so  near  and 
dear  to  him,  or  on  questions  further  off  regard- 
ing things  political,  social,  or  religious.  It 
has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  wherever 


Wagner  was  brought  to  a  stand  a  social  problem 
lies  buried  ;  hitherto,  however,  it  is  only  his  vehe- 
ment protestations  that  have  attracted  attention, 
whilst  most  of  the  problems,  social  or  religious, 
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remain  unsolved.  Regarding  the  state  of  music 
and  the  theatre  in  Germany,  those  who  had 
access  to  the  facts  can  account  for  a  large 
part  of  his  excitement  and  irritation.  One 
him  but  to  remember  that  from  his  eighteenth 
year  onwards  liis  life  was  mixed  up  with  that 
most  equivocal  institution  the  German  Opern- 
theater.  Asa  professional  conductor,  and  subse- 
quently as  the  recipient  of  tantiemes  (percentage 
on  the  receipts) — for  a  long  time  his  sole  source  of 
income — he  could  not  afford  to  break  the  con- 
nection.  Here  the  idealist,  the  passionate  poet, 
there  the  opera  and  the  operetta.  How  could  the 
most  disastrous  misunderstandings  fail  to  arise  t 
The  composer  of  'Tristan'  confronted  by  the 
Intendant  of  some  Ho/theater,  fresh  from  a  per- 
formance of  Herr  Flotow's  '  Martha ' !  A 
comic  picture,  but  unfortunately  a  typical  one, 
implying  untold  suffering  on  Wagner's  part. 
Moreover  he,  the  most  irritable  of  men,  im- 
patient and  fretting  in  his  false  position,  was  for 
years  the  object  of  personal  attacks  in  the  press, 
the  '  best  abused '  man  in  Europe,  the  object  of 
wilful  misrepresentation  and  calumny — '  it  was 
like  having  to  walk  agninst  the  wind  with 
sand  and  grit  and  foul  odours  blowing  in  one's 
face.*1 

All  his  life  long  Warner  was  a  great  reader. 
'Whatever  is  worth  reading  is  worth  re-reading,' 
he  said.  Thus,  though  never  a  systematic  stu- 
dent, or  even  a  good  linguist  (which  as  regards 
Greek  he  greatly  regretted),'  he  nevertheless 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  he  cared  for, 
and  his  range  was  a  very  wide  one.  He  retained 
whatever  touched  him  sympathetically,  and  could 
always  depend  upon  his  memory.  The  classics 
he  habitually  read  in  translations.  With  Shake- 
speare (in  German  of  course)  he  was  as  familiar 
as  with  Beethoven.  To  hear  him  read  an  act  or 
a  scene  was  a  delight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
effect,  to  use  his  own  words  about  Shakespeare, 
was  that  of  'an  improvisation  of  the  highest 
poetical  value.'  When  in  particularly  good  spirits, 
he  would  take  up  a  comic  scene  and  render  it 
with  the  exuberant  merriment  of  a  child.  A  list 
of  the  principal  books  in  the  extensive  and  very 
choice  library  at  Bayreuth  would  give  a  fair 
idea  of  his  literary  ta-tes,  for  he  kept  nothing 
by  him  that  was  not  in  some  way  connected  with 
his  intellectual  existence.  The  handiest  shelves 
held  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Roman  classics;  Italian 
writers,  from  Dante  to  Leopardi ;  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, French  dramatists  ;  philosophers  from  Plato 
to  Kant  and  Schopeuhauer.  A  remarkably  com- 
plete collection  of  French  and  German  medheval 
poems  and  stories,  Norse  Sagas,,  etc..  together 
with  the  labours  of  German  and  French  philo- 
logists in  those  departments,  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position;  history  and  fiction  old  and 
new  were  well  represented;  translations  of 
Sott,  Carlyle,  etc.,  etc. 

Ill  a  Dictionary  of  Music  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  speak  of  Wagner's  power  as  a  poet  or  as 
i 
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a  writer  on  matters  foreign  to  music.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  point  out  the  leading  features 
of  his  practice  and  theory  as  a  musical  dramatist. 
We  may  begin  with  his  theoretical  productions, 
premising  merely  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  men  who  have  had  new  things  to  say,  and 
found  new  ways  of  saying  them.  Practice  goes 
before  Theory  ;  artistic  instincts  lend  the  way, 
and  criticism  acts  in  support  and  i" 


II.  Broadly  stated,  Wagner's  aim  is  Reform  of 
the  Opera  from  the  standpoint  of  Beethoven' smnsic. 

Can  the  modern  spirit  produce  a  theatre  that 
shall  stand  in  relation  to  modern  culture  as  the 
theatre  of  Athens  stood  to  the  culture  of  Greece? 
This  is  the  central  question,  the  multifaced 
problem  he  set  himself  to  solve. — Whether  he 
touches  upon  minor  points  connected  with  it; 
speaks  of  the  mode  of  performance  of  a  play  or 
an  opera;  proposes  measures  of  reform  in  the 
organisation  of  existing  theatres;  discusses  the 
growth  of  operatic  music  up  to  Mozart  and 
Weber,  or  of  instrumental  music  up  to  Bee- 
thoven;  treats  of  the  efforts  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  to  discover  an  ideal  form  for  their  dra- 
matic poems  :  whether  he  sweeps  round  the 
problem  in  wide  circles,  comparing  modern, 
social,  and  religious  institutions  with  ancient, 
and  seeking  fr  ee  breathing  space  for  his  artistic 
ideals,  he  arrives  at  results  tending  in  the  same 
direction— his  final  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Starting  from  the  vantage  of  symphonic  music, 
he  asserts  that  we  may  hope  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  Greek  tragedy :  our  theatre  can  be  made  to 
embody  our  ideal  of  life.  From  the  Opera  at  its 
best  a  Drama  can  be  evolved  that  shall  express 
the  vast  issues  and  complex  relations  of  modern 
life  and  thought,  as  the  Greek  stage  expressed  the 
life  and  thought  of  Greece. 

The  theatre  is  the  centre  of  popular  culture. 
For  good  or  for  evil  it  exerts  the  chief  influence— 
from  it  the  arts,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  |>eople, 
take  their  cue.  Practically  its  power  is  unlimited. 
But  who  wields  this  power !  for  what  ends,  and 
for  whom  is  it  wielded !  Wafer's  experience 
in  Germany  and  in  Paris  furnished  an  answer. 
He  had  found  corruption  in  every  direction.  In 
front  of  the  scenes,  the  stolid  German  Philistine, 
or  the  bored  Parisian  roue"  clamouring  for  novelty, 
athirst  for  excitement ;  behind  the  scenes,  con- 
fusion and  anarchy,  sham  enthusiasm,  labour 
without  aim  or  faith — the  pretence,  art ;  the 
true  end,  money.  Looking  from  the  German 
stage  to  the  German  public,  from  the  public  to 
the  nation,  the  case  appeared  hopcles*,  unices 
some  violent  change  should  upset  the  Bocial 
fabric. — A  hasty,  and  as  it  proved,  mistaken 
diagnosis  of  the  political  situation  in  Germany 
in  1849  led  Wagner  to  become  a  revolutionnairt 
for  art's  sake.  Leaving  the  politics  of  the  day 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  he  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  his  artistic  ideals.  In  '  Die  Kunst  und  die 
Revolution'  (Art  and  Revolution)  he  points  to 
the  theatre  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  searches 
for  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  finds  them 
identical  with  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decline 
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of  the  ancient  atate  itself.  An  attempt  is  then 
made  to  discover  the  principles  of  a  new  social 
organisation  that  might  bring  about  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  proper  relations  between  art 
and  public  life  might  be  expected  to  revive. 

This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  elaborate 
treatise,  'Das  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft'  (The 
Artwork  of  the  Future),  which  occupied  him  for 
xeveral  months.  The  first  edition  (1850)  begins 
with  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Ludwig  Feuerbach 
(since  cancelled),  in  which  the  author  returns 
enthusiastic  thanks  for  the  instruction  afforded 
by  that  philosopher's  works.1  Unfortunately 
Wagner  was  tempted  to  adopt  Feuerbach's 
terminology,  and  to  use  it  in  n  sense  of  his  own. 
The  result  is  bewildering,  and  the  book,  though 
rich  in  matter,  warm  in  style,  and  well  worth 
reading,  is  in  every  respect,  difficult.  The  main 
argument,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  might  be 
sketched  as  follows  : — Poetry,  mimetics,  and 
music  were  united  in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  drama  disappeared  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Athenian  State  ;  the  union  of  the  arts  was  dis- 
solved, each  had  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  at 
times  sank  to  the  level  of  a  mere  pastime.  At- 
tempts made  during  the  renaissance,  and  since, 
to  reunite  the  arts,  were  more  or  less  abortive, 
though  the  technique  and  the  width  of  range  of 
most  of  the  arts  increased.  In  our  day  each 
'separate  branch  of  art'  has  reached  its  limits  of 
growth,  and  cannot  overstep  them  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  becoming  incomprehensible, 
fantastic,  absurd.  At  this  point  each  art  demands 
to  be  joined  to  a  sister  art— poetry  to  music, 
mimetics  to  both ;  each  will  be  ready  to  forego 
egotistical  pretensions  for  the  sake  of  an  '  artistic 
whole,'  and  the  musical  drama  may  become  for 
future  generations  what  the  drama  of  Greece 
was  to  the  Greeks. 

Wagner's  next  work,  '  Opera  and  Drama  '  (his 
principal  critical  and  theoretical  production) 
contains  little  of  the  revolutionary  and  pseudo- 
philosophical  ferment.  It  was  originally  issued 
in  three  parts  :  I.  containing  a  quasi-historical 
criticism  of  the  opera ;  a.  a  survey  of  the  spoken 
drama;  3.  an  attempt  to  unite  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  to  construct  the  theory  of  the 
mimical  drama.  To  us  who  have  witnessed  the 
Nibelungen  and  Tristan,  the  entire  book  is  easy 
reading;  even  the  third  and  concluding  part  is 
readily  intelligible  and  of  very  great  interest.  A 
generation  ago,  however,  the  case  was  different ; 
especially  with' regard  to  the  third,  and  in  the 
author's  eyes  the  most  important  part,  which  con- 
sists, in  the  main,  of  abstract  statements  about 
the  new  departure  in  art,  the  relation  of  verse 
to  music,  tlic  function  of  the  orchestra,  etc. — 
Wagner  could  not  illustrate  and  support  his 
assertions  by  concrete  examples;  he  thus  laid 
himself  open  to  misunderstanding,  and  was  misun- 
derstood indeed !  Part  the  Second  abounds  in 
acute  observations  on  the  elements  of  the  drama- 
tist's art,  with  copious  references  to  Shakespeare, 
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Schiller,  and  Goethe.  It  seems  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  students  of  literature  here  and 
there,  but  on  the  whole  it  fell  flat.  The  First  part, 
however,  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  musical 
world  such  as  had  not  occurred  since  the  paper 
war  between  the  Gluckista  and  Piccinista.  It 
is  sufficiently  evident  now  that  it  was  not  the 
propositions  seriously  put  forward,  nor  the  bril- 
liant literary  powers  displayed,  that  attracted 
attention.  People  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  scan* 
dalised  by  the  references  to  living  composers,  the 
biting  satire,  the  fierce  attack  on  Meyerbeer, 
etc.  But  Wagner's  name  was  henceforth  in  every- 
body's mouth. 

The  course  of  musical  history  has  already  in  so 
large  a  measure  confirmed  and  endorsed  Wagner's 
opinions  regarding  the  opera,  that  a  short  resume* 
will  answer  the  present  purpose.  The  thesi$  of 
'  Oper  und  Drama '  is  as  follows  :— In  the  opera 
the  means  of  expression  (miu/c)  hare  been  taken 
for  the  sole  aim  and  end, — while  the  true  aim 
{the  drama)  has  been  neglected  for  the  Bake  of 
particular  musical  forms. — Th«  dramatic  cantata 
1  of  Italy  is  the  root  of  the  opera.  The  scenic 
arrangements  and  the  action  formed  the  pretext 
for  the  singing  of  arias,  i.e.  people's  songs  artisti- 
cally arranged.  The  composer's  task  consisted 
in  writing  arias  of  the  accepted  type  to  suit  his 
subject  or  to  suit  this  or  that  vocalist.  When 
the  ballet  was  added  to  the  conglomerate  of  airs, 
it  was  the  composer's  business  to  reproduce  the 
popular  dance-forms.  The  aire  were  strung  toge- 
ther by  means  of  recitatives,  mostly  conventional. 
The  ballet  tunes  were  simply  placed  Bide  by  side. 
Gluck's  reform  in  tho  main  consisted  in  his  ener- 
getic efforts  to  place  his  music  in  more  direct 
rapport  with  the  action.  He  modified  the  melody 
in  accordance  with  the  inflections  and  accents 
of  the  language  employed.  He  put  a  stop  to 
the  exhibition  of  mere  vocal  dexterity,  and  forced 
his  singers  to  become  the  spokesmen  of  his  dra- 
matic intentions.  But  as  regards  the  form  of 
his  musical  pieces  (and  this  is  the  cardinal  point) 
he  left  the  opera  as  he  found  it.  The  entire  work 
remains  a  congeries  of  recitatives,  arias,  cho- 
ruses, dance  tunes,  just  as  before.  Gluck's  libret- 
tists furnished  words  for  airs,  etc.,  in  which  the 
action  was  not  lost  sight  of;  but  it  was  considered 
to  be  of  secondary  importance.  Gluck's  great 
successors,  Me*hul,Cherubini,  Spontini,  cultivated 
the  dramatic  musical  ensemble,  and  thus  got  rid 
of  the  incessant  monologue  which  the  arias  of  the 
elder  opera  had  necessitated.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  forward,  and  in  essential  matters  the 
development  of  the  opera  is  therewith  at  an  end. 
For,  although  Mozart  produced  richer  and  more 
beautiful  music  than  Gluck,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  factors  of  Motart's  opera  are 
essentially  those  of  Gluck's.  Subsequently,  in 
the  hands  of  Weber  and  Spohr,  Rossini,  Bellini. 
Auber,  Meyerbeer,  etc.,  the  history  of  the  opera 
is  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  '  operatic 
melody.' 

Subject  and  form  in  the  spoken  drama  are 
investigated  in  the  Second  Part.  With  regard 
to  subject  Wagner  traces  two  distinct  factors; 
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first  the  mediaeval  romance  and  it*  offspring  the  I 
modern  novel ;  secondly  the  G  reek  drama,  or 
rather  the  formal  essence  thereof  aa  given  by 
Aristotle  in  his  Poetics.  He  points  to  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  as  being  for  the  most  part  dra- 
matised stories,  and  to  those  of  Racine  as  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  Aristotle.  In  the  course 
of  the  argument,  the  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
are  examined,  and  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that  historical  subjects  present  special  difficulties 
to  the  dramatist.  'The  modern  stage  appeals 
to  our  sensuous  perceptions  rather  than  to  the 
imagination.'  Thus,  Schiller  was  overburdened 
with  the  mass  of  historical  facts  in  his  Wallen- 
stein  ;  whereas  '  Shakespeare,  appealing  to  the 
spectator's  imagination,  would  have  represented  j 
the  entire  tliirty  years  war  in  the  time  occupied  I 
by  Schiller's  trilogy.'  An  interesting  parallel  is  I 
drawn  between  the  rhetorical  art  of  Racine  and 
Gluck's  opera.  Racine  puts  forward  the  motives 
for  action,  and  the  effects  of  it,  without  the 
action  proper.  1  Gluck's  instincts  prompted  him 
to  translate  Racine's  tirade  into  the  aria.'  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  their  efforts  to  fuse  dramatic 
matter  and  poetic  form,  Wagner  asserts  that 
mythical  subjects  are  best  for  an  ideal  drama, 
and  that  music  is  the  ideal  language  in  which 
such  subjects  are  best  presented.  In  the  Third 
part  he  shows  that  it  is  only  the.  wonderfully 
rich  development  of  music  in  our  time,  totally 
unknown  to  earlier  centuries,  which  could  have 
brought  about  the  possibility  of  a  musical  drama 
such  as  he  has  in  view.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  'Oper  und  Drama'  are  again  discussed  in 
his  lecture  *  On  the  destiny  of  the  Opera,'  where 
particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  music 
is  the  informing  element  of  the  new  drama. 
Further  statements  regarding  the  main  heads  of 
the  argument  of  the  concluding  part  of  '  Oper  und 
Drama,'  and  of  the  lecture  '  Ueber  die  Bestim- 
mung  der  Oper,'  will  be  found  incorporated  later 
on  in  this  article,  where  details  as  to  Wagner's 
method  and  practice  as  playwright  and  musician 
are  given. 

Nineteen  years  after  his  '  Oper  und  Drama ' 
Wagner  published  'Beethoven'  (1870).  This 
work  contains  his  contributions  towards  the 
metaphysics  of  music,  if  indeed  such  can  be  said 
to  exist.  It  is  based  on  Schopenhauer's  view 
of  music  ; 1  which  that  philosopher  candidly 
admitted  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  though  it 
satisfied  him.  Wagner  accepts  it  and  supple- 
ments it  with  quotations  from  Schopenhauer's 
'  Essay  on  Visions  and  matters  connected  there- 
with,' *  which  contains  equally  problematic 
matter.  Apart,  however,  from  metaphysics,  the 
work  is  an  'exposition  of  the  author's  thoughts 
on  the  significance  of  Beethoven's  muaic'  It 
should  be  read  attentively. 

One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most 
instructive,  is  '  Ueber  das  Dirigiren '  (On  Con- 

•  -  We  Wait  all  Will*  und  Voratallung'  (WIS),  vol.  1.  1 88.  IWd. 
vol.  II.  chap.  SB. 

*  'Parwrja  nod  Paraltpomena.'  Berlin  1851.  (Baa  tfaa  append  Li 
to  Um  Ki«Uih  trasalatluD  of '  Baathovso.'J 


ducting),  a  treatise  on  $tylt ;  giving  his  views  as 
to  the  true  way  of  rendering  classical  music, 
with  minute  directions  how  to  do  it  and  how  not 
to  do  it,  together  with  many  examples  in  musical 
type  from  the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mozart,  etc.* 

'  Zum  Vortrag  der  9 ten  Symphonie/  is  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  instrumentation. 

The  general  reader  will  be  interested  in  Wag- 
ner's smaller  essays  and  articles : '  Zuk  un  ftsmusik,' 
'Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der  Oper,'  'Ueber  das 
Dichten  und  Komponiren,'  '  Ueber  das  Opern- 
Dichten  und  Komponiren  im  Besonderen,' — and 
especially  in  his  graphic '  Erinnerungen,'  recollec- 
tions of  contemporaries,  Spohr.Spontini,  Rossini, 
Auber.  Three  of  the  latter  are  excerpts  from 
his  '  Lebenserinnerungen '—apparently  impro- 
visations, showing  the  master-hand  in  every 
touch,  valuable  for  their  width  of  range  and 
exquisite  fidelity.  Intending  readers  had  better 
begin  with  these  and  '  Ueber  das  Dirigiren.' 

III.  Regarding  Wagner's  weight  and  value 
as  a  musician  it  is  enough  to  state  that  his 
technical  powers,  in  every  direction  in  which  a 
dramatic  composer  can  have  occasion  to  show 
them,  were  phenomenal.  He  does  not  make  use 
of  Bach's  forms,  nor  of  Beethoven's ;  but  this  has 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Surely 
Bach  would  salute  the  composer  of  'Die  Meister- 
singer'  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  the  poet-composer 
of  the  '  Eroica '  and  the  '  Pastorale '  would  greet 
the  author  of '  Siegfried  '  and  of  '  Siegfrieds  Tod.' 
Wagner  is  best  compared  with  Beethoven.  Take 
Schumann's  saying,  '  you  must  produce  bold,  ori- 
ginal and  beautiful  melodies,'  as  a  starting-point, 
and  supplement  it  with  '  you  must  also  produce 
bold  and  beautiful  harmonies,  modulations,  con- 
trapuntal combinations,  effecw  of  instrumenta- 
tion.' Let  excerpts  be  made  under  these  heads 
from  Beethoven's  mature  works,  and  a  similar 
number  of  examples  be  culled  from  '  Die  Meister- 
singer,'  'Tristan,'  and  the  'Nibelungen' — could 
it  be  doubtful  that  the  aspect  of  such  lists  would 
be  that  of  a  series  of  equivalents?  and  as  for 
originality,  who  can  study  the  score  of  '  Tristan ' 
and  find  it  other  than  original  from  the  first  bar 
to  the  Inst  ? 

Wagner's  musical  predilections  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  works  that 
were  his  constant  companions,  and  by  a  record 
of  a  few  of  his  private  sayings.  Everyday 
friends,  household  words  with  him,  were  Bee- 
thoven's Quartets,  Sonatas,  and  Symphonies ; 
Bach's  ' Wohltemperirtes  Clavier';  Mozart's 
* Zauberflbte,'  '  Entfuhrung,' '  Figaro.'  and  'Don 
Juan';  Weber's  'Freyschutz,*  and  *  Euryanthe"; 
and  Mozart's  Symphonies  in  Eb,  G  minor,  and  C. 
He  was  always  ready  to  point  out  the  beauties  of 
these  works,  and  inexhaustible  in  supporting  his 
assertions  with  quotations  from  them. 

Qive  me  Beethoven's  quartets  and  sonatas  for  in- 
timate communion,  hi»  overtures  and  symphonies  for 
public  performance.  1  look  tor  homoRi-neitv  of  mate- 
rials, and  equipoise  of  means  and  ends.  Morart's 
music  and  Mozart's  orchestra  are  a  perfect  match: 

>  km>  Ute  Enilkab  tranilalloo  'On  Conducting.'  London,  UM. 
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an  equally  perfect  balance  exists  between  Palettrina's 

choir  and  Palcstrina'a  counterpoint ;  and  I  find  a 


•ome  of  hie  Ktudee  and  Preludea-I'do  not  care  for 
the  '  Ladiee'-C  hoping  there  is  too  much  of  the  Parisian 
ealon  in  that ;  bat  he  haa  given  us  many  thing*  which 
are  above  the  talon. 

Schumann's  peculiar  treatment  of  the  pianoforte 
grates  on  my  ear :  there  is  too  much  blur ;  you  cannot 
produce  hi*  pieces  unieaa  it  be  tnit  obligatem  ptdtU. 
What  a  relief  to  bear  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's ! — In 
early  day*  I  thought  more  would  come  of  Schumann. 
Hi*  Zeitschrift  was  brilliant,  and  his  pianoforte  works 
•howed  great  originality  There  waa  much  ferment, 
but  also  much  real  power,  and  many  bits  are  quite 
unique  and  perfect.  I  think  highly,  too,  of  many  of  bit 
songs,  though  they  are  not  as  great  as  Schubert's.  He 
took  pains  with  his  declamation — no  small  merit  a 
generation  ago.  Later  on  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  htm  at 
Dresden ;  but  then  already  his  head  waa  tired,  his 
powers  on  the  wane.   Tie  consulted  me  about  the  text 


to  'Genovevs,'  which  he  waa  arranging  from  Tieck's 

ii  " 

—be  seemed  to  fear  some  trick. 


and  Hebbel's  plays,  yet  h 


rould 


nglng  Trnm 
not  take  my 


Mendelssohn'"  overture,  'The  Hebrides, 1  wsb 

a  prime  favourite  of  Wagner's,  and  he  often  naked 

for  it  at  the  piano.1 

Mendelssohn  was  a  landscape-painter  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  '  Hebridon '  Overture  is  his  masterpiece. 
Wonderful  imagination  and  delicate  feeling  are  here 
presented  with  consummate  art.  Note  tho  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  the  paaaage  where  the  oboes  rise  above 
the  other  Instruments  with  a  plaintive  wail  like  sea- 
winds  over  tho  seaa.  '  Mecresstille  und  glUckliche 
VtVj-i  *  <i|w)  in  beautiful;  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
vement  of  the  Scotch  Symphony.  No  one  can 
a  composer  for  using  national  melodies  when  he 
tem  so  artistically  as  Mendelssohn  haa  done  in 
the  Scherzo  of  this  Symphony.  His  second  themes,  his 
alow  movements  generally,  where  the  human  element 
comes  in,  are  weaker.  As  regarda  the  overture  to  '  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  it  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count that  he  wrote  it  at  seventeen  ;  and  how  finished 
tho  form  ia  already !  etc. 

Schubert  has  produced  model  songs,  but  that  ia  no 
reanon  for  us  to  accept  his  pianoforto  sonatas  or  his 
ensemble  pieces  as  really  solid  work,  no  more  than  we 
need  accept  Weber's  songs,  his  Pianoforte  Quartet,  or 
the  Trio  with  a  flute,  because  of  his  wonderful  operas. 
Schumann's  enthusiasm  for  Schubert's  trios  and  the  like 
waa  a  mystery  to  Mendelssohn.  I  remember  Mendels- 
sohn speaking  to  meof  the  not*  of  Viennese  bonhommie 
(burgerlicbe  Behabigkeit)  which  runs  through  those 
things  of  Schubert's.  Curiously  enough  Ltsat  still 
likea  to  play  Schubert.  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  that 
Divertissement  a  la  Hongroisc  verges  on  triviality,  no 
matter  how  it  ia  played. 

I  am  not  a  learned  musician ;  I  never  had  occasion  to 
pursue  antiquarian  researches  ;  and  periods  of  transition 
did  not  interest  me  much.  I  went  straight  from  Pales 
trina  to  Bach,  from  Bach  to  Oluck  and  Mozart — or.  if 
you  choose,  along  the  same  path  backwards.  It  suited 
me  personally  to  rest  content  with  the  acquaintance  of 
the  principal  men,  the  beroes  and  their  main  works. — 
For  aught  I  know  this  may  have  had  its  drawback* ; 
any  way.  my  mind  has  never  been  stuffed  with  '  music 
in  general.'  BeiDg  no  learned  person  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  to  order.  Unless  the  subject  absorbs  me 
completely  I  cannot  produce  twenty  bars  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

The  latter  part  of  this  waa  said  after  a 

performance  of  the  'Centennial,  Philadelphia, 

march'  at  the  Albert  Hall  ^1877),  and  that  march 

waa  the  case  in  point. 

In  instrumental  music  I  am  a  Rtaefionnaire,  a  con- 
servative. I  dislike  everything  that  requires  a  verbal 
explanation  beyond  the  actual  sounds.  For  instance, 
the  middle  of  iWrlioz'a  touching  scene  d'amour  in  his 
'  Borneo  and  Juliet '  is  meant  by  him  to  reproduce  in 
musical  phrases  the  lines  about  the  lark  and  tho 
nightingale  in  Shaksjiean-'s  balcony-scene,  bnt  it 
does  nothing  of  the  sort— it  is  not  intelligible  as 

*  tterr  v.  Woltunn  (Krlnnenrnsva  an  Richard  STsfner)  ftvss  a 
capital  rtioro*  of  hl«  ««j1d»«  00  >uch  occaaloov 
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mrjsio.  Berlins  added  to,  altered,  and  spoilt  his  work. 
This  ao-catled  Symphonie  dramatitru*  of  Berlioc'a  as  it 
now  stands  ia  neither  fish  nor  flesh— strictly  speaking 
it  is  no  symphony  at  all.  There  is  no  unity  of  matter,  no 
unity  of  style.  The  choral  recitatives,  the  songs  and  other 
vocal  pieces  have  little  to  do  with  the  Instrumental  move- 
ments. The  operatic  finale,  Pere  Laurent  especially,  is 
a  failure.  Yet  there  are  beautiful  things  right  and  loft. 
The  eonrof  /untUre  is  very  touching,  and  a  masterly 
piece.  So,  by  the  way,  is  the  oflertoire  of  the  Requiem. 
The  opening  theme  of  the  scene  d'amour  is  heavenly ; 
the  garden  acene  and  fete  at  the  Capuleta' enormounly 
clever:  indeed  Berlios  wss  diabolically  clever  (verflucht 
prlfftg).  I  made  a  minute  study  of  his  instrumentation 
as  early  as  1840,  at  Paris,  and  have  often  taken  up  his 
scores  since.  I  profited  greatly,  both  as  i 
to  do  and  what  to  leave 


'Whenever  a  composer  of  instrumental  music 
loses  touch  of  tonality  he  is  lost.'  To  illustrate 
this  (Bayreuther  Blatter.  1879),*  Wagner  quotes 
a  dozen  bars  from  Lohengrin,  Scene  2,  bars  9  to 
12,  and  then  eight  ban,  'mit  zuchtigem  Gebah- 
ren '  to  '  Er  soil  mein  Streiter  sein,'  as  an 
example  of  very  far-fetched  modulation,  which 
in  conjunction  with  the  dramatic  situation  is 
readily  intelligible,  whereas  in  a  work  of  pure 
instrumental  music  it  might  appear  as  a  blemish. 

When  occasion  offered  I  could  venture  to  depict 
strange,  and  even  terrible  things  in  music,  because  the 
action  rendered  such  things  comprehensible  :  but  music 
apart  from  the  drams  cannot  risk  this,  for  fear  of  becom- 
ing grotesque.  I  am  afraid  my  scores  will  be  of  little 
use  to  composers  of  instrumental  music;  they  cannot 
bear  condensation,  still  less  dilution  ;  thev  are  likely  to 
prove  misleading,  and  had  better  be  left  alone.  I  would 
say  to  young  people,  who  wish  to  write  for  the  stage, 
Do  not,  as  long  as  you  are  young,  attempt  dramas— 
write  -Singspiefs," 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Wagner  looks 
at  the  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  Beethoven's 
music.  Bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  and  how  he  would  apply  his  lever  to  lift 
and  upset  the  opera,  and  what  his  ideal  of  a 
mimical  drama  would  be.  In  early  days  the 
choice  of  subject  troubled  him  much.  Eventually 
he  decided  that  mythical  and  legendary  matter 
was  better  for  music  than  historical ;  because  the 
emotional  elements  of  a  mythical  story  are 
always  of  a  simple  nature  and  can  be  readily 
detached  from  any  side  issue ;  and  because  it  is 
only  the  heart  of  a  story,  its  emotional  essence, 
that  iB  suggestive  to  a  musician.  The  mythical 
subject  chosen  (say  the  story  of  Volsungs  and  Nib- 
lungs,  or  Tristan  and  Isolde),  tho  first  and  hardest 
thing  to  do  is  to  condense  the  story,  disentangle 
its  threads  and  weave  them  up  anew.  None  but 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sources  of  Wag- 
ner's dramas  can  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  and  wisdom  that  goes  to  the  fusing  and 
welding  of  the  materials.  When  this  formidable 
preliminary  task  is  finished,  the  dramatis  persona? 
stand  forth  clearly,  and  the  playwright's  task 
begins.  In  planning  acts  and  scenes,  Wagner 
never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  the  stage ;  the 
actual  performance  is  always  present  to  his  mind. 
No  walking  gentlemen  shall  explain  matters  in 
general,  nothing  shall  be  done  in  the  background, 
and  subsequently  accounted  for  across  the  foot- 
lights. Whatever  happens  during  the  progress 
of  the  play  shall  be  intelligible  then  and  there. 


*  Oet.  SehrlfUa,  vol.  a.  a>. I 
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The  dialogue  in  each  scene  snail  exhibit  the 
inner  motives  of  the  characters.  Scene  by  scene 
the  progress  of  the  story  Bhall  be  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  these  motives ;  and  a  decisive  event, 
•  turning-point  in  the  story,  shall  mark  the  close 
of  each  act. — The  play  being  sketched,  the  leading 
motives  of  the  dialogue  fixed,  Wagner  turns  to 
the  verse.  Here  the  full  extent  of  the  divergence 
of  his  drama  from  the  paths  of  the  opera  becomes 
apparent.  He  takes  no  account  of  musical 
forms  as  the  opera  has  them— recitative,  aria, 
duet,  ensemble,  etc.  If  only  the  verse  be  emo- 
tional and  strongly  rhythmical,  music  can  be 
trusted  to  absorb  and  glorify  it.  With  Wagner 
as  with  ./Eschylus  the  verse  is  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  orgiastic  spirit  of  musical  sound. 
There  is  no  need  of,  indeed  there  is  no  room  for, 
subtleties  of  diction,  intricate  correspondence  of 
rhyme  and  metre ;  music  can  supply  all  that, 
and  much  more.  Whilst  working  on  The  Ring 
he  found  that  alliterative  verse  as  it  exists  in 
the  poems  of  the  elder  Ed  da,  in  Beowulf,  etc., 
was  best  suited  to  his  subject,  and  that  such  verse 
could  be  written  in  German  without  offering 
violence  to  the  language.  In  Tristan  and 
Parsifal  he  makes  use  of  a  combination  of 
alliteration,  assonance,  and  rhyme.  Firm  and 
concise,  abounding  in  strong  accents,  the  lines 
seem  to  demand  music ;  indeed  musical  emphasis 
and  prolongation  of  sound  render  them  more 
readily  intelligible  and  more  impressive. 

The  poem  finished,  Wagner  begins  the  music, 
or  rather  begins  to  write  the  music,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  whereas  in  his  case  playwright  and 
musician  are  one,  the  musical  conception  will 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  poetic,  will  perhaps 
even  precede  it.  Together  with  the  first  concep- 
tion of  the  characters  and  situations  at  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  work,  certain 
musical  phrases  suggest  themselves.  These 
phrases,  themes,  'Leitmotive,'1  are  the  musician's 
equivalents  for  the  dominant  emotions  or  charac- 
teristics of  the  dramatis  persons).  Together  with 
other  musical  germs  of  kindred  origin  they  are 
the  tuhjeett — in  a  technical  sense  the  themes — 
which  the  dramatio  symphonist  manipulates, 
using  the  full  resources  of  Beethoven's  orchestra, 
and  adding  thereto  whatever  the  dramatic  action 
may  suggest.  The  pictures  and  actions  on  the 
stage  are  as  visions  induced  by  the  symphonic 
music.  The  orchestra  prepares  for  and  floats 
the  action,  enforces  details,  recalls  bygones,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  artistic  conscience  of  the  whole 
performance. . 

Wagner's  treatment  of  the  voice,  his  vocal 
melody,  has  undergone  many  a  change.  First  he 
tried  to  find  melodies  effective  from  a  vocalist's 

•  (Be*  the  article  Larr-sonr  to).  II.  p.  lis.]  The  term  li  Heir  r. 
Wtiln«ro't.  qoi  Wiener" i.  and  ibould  be  u*ed  cautiously.  At  Hs<r- 
rruili.  la  Ihesuromrrof  1877. after  warmly  praiilng  lierr  ».  Wolxogen's 
*Th«iu*li*rha  Leltfsden '  for  the  Interesting  Information  they 
afjbrd.  and  for  the  patience  displayed  In  the  attempt*  at  themat'e 
analysis,  Wastwr  added :  *  To  a  musician  thla  naming  and  tracing  of 
theme*  U  not  particularly  significant.  If  dilettanti  are  thus  Induced 
to  study  a  pianoforte  arrangement  a  little  mora  attantlrely.  I  can 
hare  no  objection,  but  that  dues  not  concern  us  musicians  (for  una 
Stalker  1st  .las  abwr  nlehU).  tt  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  the 
compel  combination*  of  themes  In  some  of  my  scores,  to  sea  how 
mm.c  ran  be  applied  to  the  drama this.  howaTur.  la  a  matter 
ft*  prl  rat*  study.' 
I 
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point  of  view  ;  then,  in  the  Hollander,  and  more 
consciously  in  Tannhauser  the  melodic  ebb  and 
flow  is  regulated  by  the  action  ;  in  Lohengrin 
the  emotions  expressed,  as  much  as  any  pecu- 
liarity of  melody,  attract  attention,  whilst 
characteristic  harmony  and  instrumentation  en- 
force the  melodic  outlines.  In  the  later  works 
the  vocal  melody  often  springs  direct  from  the 
words;  it  is  frequently  independent  of  the  or- 
chestra, in  some  cases  indeed  it  is  but  an  inten- 
sified version  of  the  actual  sounds  of  the  German 
language. 

From  the  blatant  and  at  times  almost  vulgar 
style  of  Rienzi  there  is  a  steady  and  truly  as- 
tonishing increase  in  power  and  concentration, 
subtlety  and  delicacy.  The  Nihelu  ngen,  Tris- 
tan, and  subsequent  works  abound  in  harmonic, 
melodic,  and  rhythmical  combinations  of  great 
beauty  and  striking  originality.  The  innovations 
in  harmony  and  melody  peculiar  to  Wagner  are 
mainly  due  to  the  free  use  of  chromatics.  Besides 
bold  chromatic  and  enharmonic  progressions, 
be  constantly  employs  chromatic  anticipatory, 
chancing,  and  passing  notes,  which  have  a 
melodic  significance  only.  For  purposes  of  an- 
alysis such  chromatic  notes  should  be  eliminated 
— the  harmonic  framework  will  then  stand  forth 
clearly,  and  prove  perfectly  consistent.  To 
take  a  couple  of  examples  already  quoted  :  the 
opening  bars  of  the  prelude  to  'Tristan* — given 
under  Leit-motif,  vol.  ii.  p.  117— if  the  GJ  in 
bar  a  and  the  A  f  in  bar  3  be  eliminated  from 
the  treble  part,  the  progression  appears  thus; 

a     -  b 
df  -  dB 
B    -  gf 

f     -  E. 

In  the  two  bars  from  Act  ii.  of '  Tristan  '—given 
under  Harmony,  vol.  i.  p.  684— the  two  chromatic 
notes  of  the  upper  parts  are  sustained  as  suspen- 
sions into  the  next  chord,  etc;  similar  examples 
might  be  cited  by  the  dosen.  In  the  article 
Harmon  T  attention  is  drawn  to  the  compli- 
cated use  of  suspensions  and  passing  notes '  which 
follow  from  the  principles  of  Bach  in  polyphony 
as  applied  to  Harmony';  and  the  opening  bars  of 
the  Varnpiel  to  the  Meistersinger  are  there 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
suspensions  are  taken  'in  any  form  or  posi- 
tion which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly 
prepared  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  second  place 
be  possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  a  fresh 
discord,  so  long  as  ultimate  resolution  into  con- 
cord is  feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.'  [See  voL 
i.  p.  682-83.] — The  greater  part  of  Wagner's  chro- 
matic or  enharmonic  progressions  will  be  found  to 
be  based  upon  correct  diatonic  progressions  in 
minor  or  major.  Exceptionally,  the  chromatic 
progression  of  parts  upwards  or  downwards,  or  in 
contrary  motion  (Tristan,  FF.  ant.  p.  25,  lines  1 , 2, 
etc.),  forms  a  sufficient  link  between  apparently 
contradictory  chords.  The  exigencies  ana  sugges- 
tions of  the  dramatic  action  fully  account  for 
sudden  and  far-fetched  modulations,  enharmonic 
changes,  rhythmical  elisions  (as  when  a  beat  or  a 
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chord  is  dropped,  the  phrase  being  intelligible 
though  not  logically  complete,  Tristan,  p.  1 50,  bar 
3  to  4  tt  »eq.),  interrupted  cadences,1  expansion 
or  condensation  of  time  (Tristan,  PF.  arrt.,  pp. 
910-12,  and  226-28),  sequences  of  chromatically 
altered  chords  and  other  peculiarities  (Siegfried, 
PF.  arrt.  p.  65  et  see.).  In  pure  instrumental 
music  such  eccentric  and  apparently  extravagant 
things  would  not  have  sufficient  raiuon  (fit  re ;  but 
in  their  right  place  they  require  no  apology,  nor 
do  they  present  special  difficulties  from  the  point 
of  Tiew  of  musical  grammar.  Indeed  Wagner  as 
he  advanced  grew  more  and  more  careful  with 
regard  to  diction,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  among  the  hundreds  of  unusual  and  com- 
plex combinations  in  Tristan,  Siegfried,  the  Got- 
terdammerung  and  Parsifal,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  a  single  crude  one. 

Wagner  is  a  supreme  master  of  instrumenta- 
tion, of  orchestral  colour.  His  orchestra  differs 
front  Beethoven's  in  the  quality  of  tone  emitted ; 
over  and  above  effects  of  richness  obtained 
by  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  string  quartet,  the  frequent  sub* 
division  of  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  the  use 
of  chromatics  in  horn  and  trumpet  parts,  etc., 
there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  very  sound  of 
Wagner's  wood-winds  and  brass.  It  is  fuller 
than  Beethoven's,  yet  singularly  pure.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Wagner 
rarely  employs  instruments  unknown  to  Bee- 
thoven, but  he  completes  each  group  or  family 
of  wind  instruments  with  a  view  to  getting  full 
chords  from  each  group.  Thus  the  two  clarinets 
of  Beethoven's  orchestra  are  supplemented  by 
a  third  clarinet  and  a  bass-clarinet  if  need  be ; 
the  two  oboes  by  a  third  oboe  or  a  corno-inglese 
(alto  oboe);  the  two  bassoons  by  a  third  bas- 
soon and  a  contra-fagotto  ;  the  two  trumpets  by 
a  third  trumpet  and  a  bass  trumpet,  etc.  The 
results  got  by  the  use  of  these  additional  instru- 
ments are  of  greater  significance  than  at  first 
appears,  since  each  Bet  of  instruments  can  thus 
produce  complete  chords,  and  can  be  employed 
in  full  harmony  without  mixture  of  timbre  unless 
the  composer  so  chooses. 

To  account  for  the  exceptional  array  of  extra 
instruments  in  the  scores  of  the  Nibelungen  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  used  as  special 
means  for  special  ends.  Thus  at  the  opening 
of  the  Kheingold  the  question  is  what  sound 
will  best  prepare  for  and  accord  with  dim  twi- 
light and  waves  of  moving  water  ?  The  soft 
notes  of  horns  might  be  a  musician's  answer; 
but  to  produce  the  full  smooth  wavelike  motion 
upon  the  notes  of  a  single  chord,  the  usual  two 
or  four  horns  are  not  sufficient.  Wagner  takes 
eight,  and  the  unique  and  beautiful  effect  is 
secured.  Again,  in  the  next  scene,  the  waves 
change  to  clouds  ;  from  misty  mountain  heights 
the  gods  behold  Walhall  in  the  glow  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Here  subdued  solemn  sound  is  required. 
How  to  get  it  T  Use  brass  instruments  piano. 
But  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  of  Wag- 

1  (See  the  reroufaon  the  quotation  from  Trletan, '  Mir  laeht  da* 


ner's  usual  orchestra  cannot  produce  enough  of  it ; 
he  therefore  supplements  them  by  other  instru- 
ments of  their  family ;  a  bass  trumpet,  two  tenor 
and  two  bass  tubas,  a  contrabass  trombone,  and 
contrabass  tuba ;  then  the  full  band  of  thirteen 
brass  instruments  is  ready  for  one  of  the  simplest 
and  noblest  effects  of  sonority  in  existence.  At  the 
close  of  the  Kheingold,  Donner  with  his  thunder 
hammer  clears  the  air  of  mist  and  storm-clouds  ; 
a  rainbow  spans  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and 
over  the  glistening  bridge  the  gods  pass  to  Wal- 
hall. What  additional  sounds  sh«  ill  accompany 
the  glimmer  and  glitter  of  this  scene  ?  The 
silvery  notes  of  harps  might  do  it:  bnt  the 
sounds  of  a  single  harp  would  appear  trivial,  or 
would  hardly  be  audible  against  the  full  chant  of 
the  orchestra.  Wagner  takes  six  harps,  writes 
a  separate  part  for  each,  and  the  desired  effect  is 
forthcoming. 

In  the  Ring,  in  Tristan,  the  Meistersinger,  and 
Parsifal,  the  notation  of  all  that  pertains  to  exe- 
cution, tempi,  grad  ations  of  sonority,  etc. ,  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible. 
The  composer's  care  and  patience  are  truly  ex- 
traordinary. Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  If  the 
conductor  and  the  executants  strictly  follow  the 
indications  given  in  the  scores,  a  correct  perform- 
ance cannot  fail  to  ensue.  The  tempo  and  the 
character  of  each  movement,  and  every  modifica- 
tion of  tempo  or  character,  are  indicated  in  un- 
mistakeable  German  (for  instance,  in  Rheingold, 
p.  1,  '  Ruhig  heitcre  Bewegung,'  which  in  the 
conventional  Italian  terms  would  have  been 
*  Allegretto  piacovole,'  or  something  equally  mis- 
leading) ;  doubtful  changes  of  time ;  cases  where 
the  notation  would  seem  to  suggest  a  change  of 
tempo,  whereas  only  a  change  of  metre  occurs, 
while  the  musical  pulsation,  the  actual  beat, 
remains  the  same — are  indicated  by  equivalents 
in  notes  and  elucidatory  words.  Thus  in  Tristan, 
p.  69,  where  2-2  changes  to  6-8,  the  latter  is 
marked  J  •  =  that  is  to  say,  the  dotted  crotchets 
shall  now  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
minims.1  The  number  of  strings  necessary  to 
balance  the  wind  instruments  employed  is  given 
— in  the  Nibelungen  it  is  16  first  violins,  16 
seconds,  1  a  violas,  1 2  oellos,  and  8  coutra-hasses. 
When  the  violins  or  other  strings  are  divided, 
the  number  of  desks  that  shall  take  each  part 
is  shown.  To  secure  specially  delicate  effects  the 
number  of  single  instruments  required  out  of  the 
total  is  indicated,  etc.,  etc. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  average  performances  of  Wagner's 
works.  Of  late  years  his  name  has  appeared 
more  frequently  on  the  play-bills  in  Germany 
than  that  of  any  other  composer.  Performances 
of  his  early  and  even  of  his  later  works  have 
been  surprisingly  numerous,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
surprisingly  faulty.  Putting  aside  shortcomings 
with  regard  to  Btage  management,  properties, 
machinery,  incomplete  chorus  and  orchestra,, 
insufficient  rehearsals,  etc.— all  of  which  can  be 

*  Man;  »  dlwetrooe  i«J  pro  e»o  mlfht  be  ftrolded  If  thli  rimple 

method  of  Doling  the  reiki  Ion  of  one  tempo  to  toother  were  ulopted. 
(S«lheerU«leT«i.ro.TULUL(,7S.J  fi  b  , 
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set  to  rights  without  much  real  difficulty—* 
glaring  evil  remains,  an  evil  so  great  that  it 
seems  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  Wagner's 
art.  Among  innumerable  performances,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  free  from  the  most  barbarous  and 
senseless  cuts ;  in  many  instances  mere  shams  and 
shabby  makeshifts  are  offered  to  the  public  I  If 
an  aria  be  omitted  in  an  opera  of  Mozart's  (take 
the  first  act  of  '  Nosae  di  Figaro'  for  instance), 
the  audience  will  lose  so  many  bars  of  beau- 
tiful music,  and  one  of  the  characters  will  in  so 
far  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  Cut  an  equivalent 
number  of  bars  in  the  Finalt  of  the  same  opera, 
and  the  case  is  already  different — the  balance 
of  an  entire  section  appears  marred,  the  action 
disturbed,  the  sequence  of  musical  effects  crude. 
But  in  a  musical  drama  constructed  on  Wag- 
ner's lines  the  damage  done  by  such  a  cut  will 
be  still  greater,  because  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments, the  words,  action,  music,  are  inextricably 
interwoven ;  mutilate  any  portion  of  the  music 
and  the  continuity  is  lost,  the  psychological 
thread  connecting  scene  with  scene  torn  asunder, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  de- 
stroyed. How  can  the  result  be  other  than 
a  sense  of  incongruity,  vagueness,  eccentricity, 
and  consequent  irritation  and  weariness  on 
the  part  of  the  audience?  All  manner  of  lame 
excuses,  'preposterous  demands  on  the  public 
time,'  '  strain  on  the  singers'  voices,'  etc.,  have 
been  put  forward ;  but  there  is  no  valid  excuse 
for  imitating  and  perpetuating  the  mistakes 
of  slovenliness  and  incompetency.  It  is  easy  to 
discover  the  origin  of  any  particular  cut — the 
true  cause  will  invariably  be  found  to  lie  in 
the  caprice  of  this  or  that  conductor  or  singer 
at  some  leading  theatre  whose  example  is  blindly 
followed.  Then  the  text-books  are  printed  with 
the  cuts,  and  before  long  something  like  an 
authoritative  tradition  comes  to  be  established. 
Latterly  things  have  been  carried  so  far  that 
if  leading  executants  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
were  brought  together  and  asked  to  perforin  any 
one  of  the  master's  works  in  its  integrity  they 
could  not  do  it.  They  would  have  to  study  the 
cuts,  the  orchestra  and  chorus  parts  would  have 
to  be  filled  in,  and  rehearsals  begun  afresh. 

•If  I  had  a  chance,'  said  Wagner  in  1877, 
'to  get  up  the  Meistersinger  with  an  intelligent 
company  of  young  people,  I  would  first  ask  them 
to  read  and  act  the  play;  then  only  would  I 
proceed  with  the  music  in  the  usual  way.  1  am 
certain  we  should  thus  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
performance  in  a  very  short  time.'  The  deside- 
rata are  simple  enough.  Keep  the  work  apart 
from  the  ordinary  repertoire,  clear  the  stage  for 
at  least  a  week,  and  during  that  time  let  every 
one  concerned  give  his  attention  to  the  task  in 
hand  and  to  nothing  else ;  give  the  work  entire, 
and  aim  at  reproducing  the  score  exactly  as  it 
stands. — Individual  conductors  and  Bingers  who 
see  the  existing  evils  and  suffer  from  them 
protest  now  and  then ;  but  they  are  powerless, 
and  Wagner's  own  appeals  to  the  artistic  or 
intellectual  conscience  of  the  operatic  world 
appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  an  unknown 
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quantity.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  hope 
unless  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  those  concerned. 

IV.  Chronological  Lists. 

TOR  THX  STAGS. 

D1«  llochialt:  fragment  of  an 
septet,  i    Vnpubllshed  ; 
dated  Much  1.  MSB,  W 
of  WOrtburg.  _ 

Die  Keen :  romentleehe  Oper.  In  three  acts :  18SV  St«  performed  ; 
the  overture  only  was  played  at  Msgdeburg  1KM.  Unpublished  i 
original  score  Id  possession  of  to*  King  of  Bavaria. 

Dai  I.lrbesverbot:  music  composed  I1O8  and  S5.  Performed  one* 
only  at  Msgdeburg,  March  SB.  Ir38.  Original  score  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  A  aong  from  the  opera,  •Oernevale- 
lledY  wa»  printed  In  Lewald'a  1  Europe.'  1*37.  p.  9*0.  and  pirated 
at  Branntehwelg  and  Hannover 

Rlenst,  der  leUte  dar  Trlbuoen,  grosee  tregtsche  Oper.  In  5  acts. 
Music  begun  at  Riga  In  1XM.  Acta  1  and  i  finished  1K»  al  Blga. 
and  Mltau !  Acta  S  4.  and  8  at  Parl».  1*40.  First  performed  at 
Dresden.  Oct.  90.  »*♦»• 

Dar  fllegende  Hollander :  romantlsche  Oper.  In  S  acta, 
written  at  Meudon,  Pari*.  1*41.  First  performed  at 


TannhAuier.  und  der  Stngerkrief  aof  Wartburg:  r.manttsche  Oper. 
In  S  acts.    Poem  written  at  Dresden,  1«43 ;  score  completed, 
lm— to.  First  pertormrd  at  Dresden.  Oct.  1».  1S4A. 
Lohengrin,  romanttacha  Oper.  In  S  act*.    Poem  written  al  Dresden 
1845;  music  begun  Sept.  ».  1MB.  Ini 
«.  1847 ;  Instrumentation  of  the  entire  work  < 
the  ensuing  winter  aod  spring.  Fliat  perlormed  August  SB.  1KO, 
at  Weimar. 

Das  KhMngold.  PnrtI.of•^>erRln^de*Nlhelungen.,  Poem  of*  Dar 
King"  begun  at  Dresden  1848.  executed  In  reverse  order  (Sieg- 
frieds Tod  Siegfried.  WalkOre.  BbeliMrold) ;  finished  at  Zurich 
WSl-'/i  Music  to  Das  Bheingold  begun  In  lha  autumn  of  UBS 
at  Spextia;  mops  flnbh«-d  In  May  1*4.  First  performed  at 
Munich  Sept.  H.  1*».  VY.  score  published  l«l !  full  do.  IKTX 

DleWeikare.  Part  II  of  '  Dar  King  des  Slueluugen.'  In  8  acta.  Poo  re 
finished  at  Zurich  IMS.  First  performed.  June  SB,  1870,  at 
Munich.   PF.  score  published  lr*n  ;  full  do.  1«T3. 

Tristan  und  Isolde :  In  3  acta.  Poem  written  at  Zurich  18B7 ;  musts 
begun  1197  Score  of  Act  1  finished  In  the  autumn  of  11*17  at 
ZOrlch;  Act  J  March  1<»  at  Venice:  Act  3  August  MW  at 
Lucerne.  First  performed  June  10.  U*»,at  Munkh.  IT.  and  full 
score  published  1IK0. 

Siegfried.  Part  III.  of  Der  Ring  dea  NMr^ltrngen."  »n  8  acta.  Music 
begun  at  Zurich,  before  Tristan.  Act  1  finished  April  1*7  ;  part 
of  Acts,  up  to  the'  Waldsseben'  written  In  1*7:  Act!  completed 
at  Munich  June  O.  IrtIV:  Act  3  completed  early  In  IMS).  First 
performed  August  18,  1X76,  at  Bayreuth.  PF.  score  published 
1871  ;  full  do.  1K78, 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Numbers;:  In  3  acta  Bkeloh  184S:  poem 
begun  winter  1*61-80  at  Paris,  printed  as  MS.  1>«M:  music  begun 
\Wl  ■  score  finished  Oct.  VO,  1K7.  First  performed  June  11,  1808, 
at  Munich.   PF.  score  published  l-*7  ;  full  do.  l«S. 

Cotterdlmmerang.  Part  IV.  of  Der  Blng  des  Nlbelungen/  (The 
first  sketches  to  Siegfried  ■  Tod  date  June  1*48.)  Music  bosun 
1*70  at  Lucerne,  Sketch  of  Introduction  and  Act  1  completed 
Jan.  SO.  1*71.  Sketch  of  full  score  finished  at  Bayreuth  June  a. 
im.  Instrumentation  completed  Nov.  1*74.  First  performed 
August  17. 1876,  at  Bayreuth.  PF.  score  published  1879 ;  full  do. 
lrrTfi. 

Parsifal:  Kin  BtthnenwelhfcstirpW,  In  3  acts  (the  first  sketches  of 
Chsrfreltegstauber.  belong  to  the  year  1*7.  ZOrlch).  Poem 
written  at  Ilayreulh  1870-77  ;  sketch  of  music  begun  at  Harreuth 
1K77 ;  completed  April  VS.  1878.  Instrumentation  finished  Jan.  13. 
MM  at  Palermo.  First  performed  July  2a,  lstf,  at  Bayreuth.  PF. 
published  1882;  full  do.  ISM. 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  CHORAL  WORKS. 


niehfugirt  ).  Unpublished. 
.  at  Leipzig,  and  May  33.  187J 
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Orerture  Br>  f«-S).  Unpublished. 

apparently  lost. 
Over  lure  D  minor  (4-4).  Unpot 

Lelprlg    Score  at  Bayreuth. 
Overture  In  0.  ('Kon 

.  Written  ISM.  performed  April 30. 1 

at  Bayreuth. 
Overture  rolonla.'  C  major  (4-4). 

Lelprlg.   Score  at  Bayreuth. 
HjmphonylnC.  Unpublished.  Written  1832  at  Lelprlg.  and  performed 

at  Prague,  summer.  1i4B :  Dec  1*34  at  the  Kutcrpe,  ami  Jan.  10. 

1K3\  at  the  Oewandhaos.  Lelpxlg  ;  Dec  34.  Iteei  at  Venice. 
New  Year's  Cantata.  Introduction  and  two  choral  peeea.  Unpub- 

llshed.   Performed  at  Magdeburg  on  New  Tear's  Ree.  l)»4-5.  and 

at  Bayreuth.  May  92.  1K73. 
Orerture  '  Columbus.'  Unpublished.  Written  and  twice  performed 

at  Magdeburg  1KB;  repeated  al  Riga  IRK,  and  at  Parts.  Feb.  4. 

1M1  (after  the 
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Incidental  mtulo— unp- to  a  'Zauberpo***.'  by  Gleieh.  'Der  Barg- 
gebtt,  odar  I>Ui  drei  WOnecne.'  Magdeburg.  1838.  (UnpublUhed. 

MA.  probably  lost.) 
Overture  '  Bule  Britannia."  Unpublished.   Written  at  KOulgsberg. 

ML  Scorn  .u  >«nt  to  Use  London  Psulharmoule  Society  In  18*0. 

(Apparently  loet.) 
'  Kin*  Fault  OuvertQ'e.'  Written  In  Pari*.  la9-*0;  flrtt  performed, 

July  12.  1*44,  at  Dresden ;  rewritten  lgrtfi. 
lluldlguiigtmarvch.    Written  IM«.    Published  1MB.    The  original 

•core,  tor  a  military  band,  remalru  In  MS.  The  published  version 

for  the  usual  full  orchestra,  was  begun  by  Wagner  and  Salaried  t>r 


I  Idyll.   Written  U70 
Kalsermarsch,  WTI. 

Grosser  Fastsmartch  (Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia),  1*78. 
l>aa  Ltebeamahl  der  Apuatel.  Sine  blbllaehe  Scene  IQr  Man  tier  chor 


King  Prledrleh  Aufutl  at 
(iruu  an  den  KOnlg. 
a  MMig  with  PF. 

An  Weber  i  Urabe.     (a)  Trauennarath  for  wind  Instrument*  on 
motive*  1mm  Eurr -mho  ,  u»  Double  qoartet  for  voice*.  IM4.  bcore 

ofb.publUbedl  .  . 

FIANOFORTR  P1ECK& 

Sonata.  Bk  Written  1831.  Published  U3S. 
Polonaise.  D.   Four  hands.    Written  1WI.   Published  IM 
»-*4iia»t*Ff  ">'("«^  V"f 

Published  1*77. 
Kin  Albumblatt.  for 

llahed  1*71. 
Albumblatt,  for  Fran 

Published  Wt. 


ma  Writun 


Pub- 
Jan,  i.  urn. 


sosua. 


•  Carnavalslled '  from  '  Da*  Llebesverbot.'  ItSMS.    Reprinted  at 

Brunswick,  lflWV. 

'  Don  raou  enfant ' ;  '  Mlgnonne" ;  'Atlanta.'  Paris  1K38— 40.  Appeared 

as  '  Mutlkbellagen '  to  Lewald's  '  Europe,'  1841  and  43.  Bepub- 

I Imbed  with  a  Uerman  translation  WTI. 
Lea  deui  Orenadlers.  (Ueloe's  *  Die  betdan  arenadler*.*) 

IMS.  Dedicated  to  Ueiue.  Music  Sti  the  7  re  nob  Version. 
DerTannenbaum.  1840.  Published  1*71. 
Krafl-Lledehen  (1*71).  a  little  humorous  vote  of  thanks  to 

Kraft  of  Ldpslg.  Printed  In  Mailer  T.  der  Werra's 

meisbnch. 

POnf  Oedlcbte.  1.  Der  Kngel  i  «.  Steb*  still  i  3.  Im  Trelbhsus 
(Studle  ru  Tristan  nnd  Isolde)  i  4.  Sebmeraen  ;  ft.  Trluma 
(Studle  ru  Tristan  und  Isolde).  ISO.  English  by  fraud ■ 
Hucfler. 

ARRANGEMENTS,  etc. 

Cluck,  lphlgente  en  Aulld*.  '  Naeh  der  Bear  belt  ung  tod  Richard 
Wagner.'  PF.  arrt.  by  H.  Ton  Billow.  (PuWlabad  Uo».) 
Score  of  close  to  overture  published  IMS. 
Moiart.   Don  Juan— revised  dialogue  and  recitative*— performed  at 

Zurich.  lanu.  Unpublished. 
Palestrlna.  Stabat  Mater,  salt  Tortragsbenlchnungen  eingerlchtet. 

Score  published  1*77.  , 
Allegro  tu  der  Arte  d*s  Aubrey,  In  dem  Vampyr  von  Marschner  (In 

f  gain  ).  Score.  141  bars  of  additional  lest  and  music.  Instead 

of  the  AH  bar*  of  the  original,  dated  WQriborg.  Sept  23. 1MB,  In 

the  possession  of  User  W.  Tappert.  Berlin. 
IW thoven-  Ninth  Symphony,  Cl*vlereu«iug. 
DoulxeUl.  La  Kavortle.  PF.  score.  Part*. 

Kllslr  d'amure.  PP.  score. 
Ualcvy.  La  Heine  de  Cbypre.   PP.  score,  Parle  1M1. 

„       La  Ouluerero.  PF.  score.  Pari*  1M1. 

ARTICLES.  LIBRETTI.  ETC..  NOT  CONTAINED  IM  THE 
COLLKCTKD  WRITINGS.  OR  CANCELLED. 

'  Die  Deutsche  Oper ' ;  1*84.   Laube's  Zeltung  far  die  elegante  Welt. 
Pasticcio  von  Canto  Splanato,  Nov.  1<M.   (Ray.  BL  1W4.  pp.  J37-S4J). 
Die  gldekllche  BArenfaasille' ;  a  libretto  for  a  comic  opera,  after  a 

rtory  In  the  Arabian  Nights.  1*39  <M3.). 
Parlser  Amusements. 

Rerlka.  May  a.  1841.  (3»T.  Bl.  1>*4.  pp.  86-8*). 

Parlser  FatallUten  far  Deutsche.  Signed  V.  Freudsnfeuer.  Appeared 

1S4I  Id  Lewald's  '  Europe." 
'  Blanoa  •  Giuseppe,'  oder  '  Die  Franxosen  la  Nltta.'  Libretto  for  aa 

opera  after  H.  8.  Konlg*s  novel.  '  Die  hohe  Brau'.'  Sketch  sent 

to  Scribe  In  MS*.  Put  Into  verse  for  Capellmelster  Relsslger. 

at  Dresden:  subsequently  set  to  music  by  J.  F.  KUtl,  and 

performed  at  Prague  1*48. 
'  Die  ftararener":  detailed  plan  for  the  libretto  to  a  tragic  opera  (1*41). 
•Frirrtrteb  Rothbert':  sketch  for  a  Drama.  MS.  1*41. 
'  Rade  renal  ten  Im  Vatarlaods-Vereln  ni  Dresden.  14  June,  1848. 

(Tappert.  pp.  83-41). 
"Theaterreform,'  Dresdaner  Amelger,  1*  Jan.  11***.   (Tappert,  pp. 

44-47). 

'  Ortfln  F-gmont.'  Batlet  von  Rot*. 

bche  Zeltung.  signed  P.  C. 

by  Wagner. 
Orabechrlfl  far  Oari  T»u»lg.  UTS. 
Klchard  Wagner:  Kntwflrf*. 


An  article  In  the  Orxerrelch- 


Lalpguj  1SD-4B.) 
Vol.  I. 


tine  (but  18*1). 
'  Da*  Llebesverbot.'  Berlcht  Qber  el 

tracted  from  Autobiography). 
Rlenil,  der  Ictxte  der  Tiibuncn. 

Kin  deutscber  Muslker,  In  Paris.  Norellen  nnd  AolbStxe  (1*40  und 
1841).  1.  Klne  Pllgcrfahrt  ru  Beethoven.  2.  Bin  End*  In  Paris. 
3.  Km  gioekllcher  Abend.  4.  Ueber  deutsches  Musikwrsen.  ».  Der 
Vlrtuoe  und  der  K0n»tler.  a.  Der  Konttlar  und  die  OeffeutMcb 
kelt.  7.  Rossini*  '  eiabal  Mater.' 

Ueber  die  OuveriQro. 

Der  FreUchou.  In  Pari*  (1841).  1.  '  Der  Frelsehatt."  An  da*  Parlser 

Berlcht  abcr'eln*  none  Parlser  Oper  (  La 

Helevy). 


Dart 
Klnleltung. 


VOL  XL 


suf  Wsrt 


Karl 


letrter  Uuhest*tte.    (Jetaug  nach  der  Bestattuog.  (Rxtracted 

from  the  Autobiography.) 
Berlcht  fiber  die  Auffobrung  der  nennten  Isymphonie  von  Beethoven. 

Lohengrin. 

Die  Wibelungen.   Weltgeschlchle  aus  der  Sage.  (\ 

llahed  1890.) 

Der  Wbrtungen-Mythu*.  Al*  Kntwurf  tu  elnem  Dr 

Siegfried's  Tod. 

Tiinkspmch  am  Godaukstafa  da*  800  jtbrV 

kOnlgllchen  muslkallschen  Kapelle  tu  Dneden. 
Kntwurf  rar  Organisation  clues  deulschen  '. 

(1848). 

VOL.  HL 


rlf<?o    HeMeloBJi  urf 


Die  Kunsl  ut 
Das  Kunstwerk  i 
'  Wteland  der  fehmlodt.'  al*  1 


Oper< 


r  Thell :  Die  Oper  l 

Vol.  IV. 


Oper  und  Drama,  nrelter  ond  drltler  Thell :  Das  Schausptel  und 
da*  Wasco  der  dramatlarben  Dlcblkuusl.— Dlcblkuust  und  Ttm- 
kunst  Im  Drama  der  Zukunft. 

Klne  Mlttheilung  au  meine  Freunde. 

VOL.  V. 

Klnlettnnc  ram  fOnften  one 
Ueber  die '  Uc«the*ttftung.' 
Kin  Theater  In  Zurich. 
Ueber  mu«ikslt*che  Krltlk. 

Zehscnrlft  fOr  Motlk.' 
Da*  Judeuthum  m  der  Musik. 
Krlnnerungen  su  Spontlul. 
N*chruf  an  L.  Spohr  und  Chordlrektor  W.  I 
Cluck's  Ouvsrtttre  ru  '  Iphlgenla  la  Autla.' 
Ueber  die  Auffnhrumt  dr*  '  Tsnuhtuaer.' 

Bemerkungen  tur  Auffdhrung  der  Oper '  Der  fllerende  Hoi  Under.' 

Progrsmmatische  Erliluteningen.  1.  Beethoven's  '  HeroUcne  sym- 
phonic.' S.  Ouvertur*  tu  '  Kortolan.'  8.  OuvertQre  rum  '  Flke- 
genden  BollSoder.'  4,  Ouvertore  ta  '  Taonhaaser.'  8.  Vortslel 
*u '  Lohengrin.' 

Ueber  Frenx  Llut'*  symphonlsche  Dlchtungen. 

Da*  Rbelngold.  Vorabend  tu  dam  BOhnculcsUplel :  Der  Ring  dea 


Vol.  VI. 

Der  Ring  des  Nlbehmgen.  B0hnen(e*t*pial.  Enter  Tag :  Die  Walk  are. 
Z welter  Tag:  Siegfried.   Driller  Tag:  GotterdJlmmerung. 

Eplloclscher  Berlcht  Qber  die  Umstlnde  und  Schlckaale.  welch*  die 
AuslOhrung  des  Bahnenfestspleles  'Der  Ring  des  Nlbelungen ' 
bis  nir  VerCOmtlichung  der  I'tchtung  desselben  bagletteten. 

VOU  VLL 

Tr'.x*:,  und  Isu'de. 

Kin  Brief  an  Hector  Berlioz. 

•  ZukuntUmuslk.'  An  elnen  frantovlsehen  Freund  (Fr  VUloti  sit 
ir  Proea-Ueberseirung  melner  Opern  Olehtungen. 
Qber  die  Auffohrung  da* '  Tannhiuser  •  In  Pari*  (BrWfljcb). 
▼on  Nt*n*berY. 


Vou  VUL 
Dem  kOnlgllchen  Freunde.  Gedlcht. 
Ueber  9la»«  und  Religion. 
Deutsche  Knnsl  nnd  deutache  Pol  10 k. 

Berlcht  an  Seine  MaJestAl  den  KOnlg  Lodwlg  II  von  Bay  em  Bbrr 
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WAGNER. 


WAIN  WRIGHT. 


Oenuirea :  1.  W.  H.  Blehl.   I.  Ferdinand  Htlltr.   1  XIm  Zrlnner- 
ung  mi  BowlnL    4.  Ed  nerd  Derrieot.    *.  AufklSrungen  Ob«r 
i  In  der  Mualk.' 
amy 

It  1.  BMntold.  1  Wte 
llw» 


r  »ot  Part*  (JiMwUri.) 
line  KapltuUulon.   I.utUpUl  la  enilaer  Muter. 
Krtnncrungeo  an  Auber. 
Beethoven.  JUblUhad  Dae.  t»  1870. 

dto  Beatlmmuog  dar  Oper.    (The  account  < 
Hchroeder-Deerteal  to  from  the  aotobiug raphjr.) 
r  Hcbeuspleler  und  Banter. 
Sum  Vorlreg  dar  Haunt  en  Bjmphonle  Beelhoren*. 
Betidecnrclben  end  Kleiner*  AubAtse:    1.  Brief  Qber  dai  lichen- 
ipJelerwnen  an  elneo  fchauspteler.    i.  Kin  KlnblleJt  In  da» 
heullg*  deuUche  opemwewtu  3.  Brief  an  elnen  tlalkrrilwhtn 
Vreaud  Qber  dla  Auffahrung  del  '  Lotirngrtn  *  In  Bologna. 
4.  Srhralbao  an  dan  BOrgennritter  von  Bolotna-  B.  An  Frtedrlch 
Nielnctve.  ord.  Prof,  der  KJae*.  rhUulogt*  In  Baael.  *.  Ueber 
dla  Beunenuog  "  Nuilkdrame.'  7.  Klnlrttung  ru  elner  Torla*ung 
dar  '  UAtterdammerung '  Tor  eluem  au>g«»thUeu  ZuhOrerlirtbe 
In  Berlin. 

-Bajreuth':  L  Behluaberleht  Ober  die  UtnitAnde  und  Sthlekaal*. 
walerta  dla  Anifanrung  dee  Bahnenfettepielea  'Der  Blng  dot 


Nlbelungvn '  Mi  far  Urundung  too  Wagner-eeretnen  begleltelen. 
I  Dai  BahnenfeatspWham  ru  Bajrauih. 


In  Leipzig.   Brief  an  den  Heraungeber 

de*  '  Mutllulltcbrn  Wxcbenblatiei.' 

'reuth.  Bayrautber  Blatter :  1.  An  die  geehrten  Vontlnde  der 
Klchard  Wagner-Verelne.  ft.  Kntwurf.  Taioflentltcht  rait  den 
Btalaten  dea  Patronatveretaea.  3.  Zor  KlnfOhrnng  (Bajreutbar 
BlAiter.  Xratca  Stbckj.  4.  Kin  Wort  nir  KlnfOhrung  der  Arbeit 
Hens  too  Woumgens,  'Ueber  Verrottung  und  Krrettung  der 
deutiehen  Bprache.'  6.  Erkllrung  an  die  Mltglleder  dea  Petron- 
atTereloee.  6.  Zur  Klnfllbrang  In  daa  Jabr  UKX  T.  Zor  Mll- 
the  Hung  an  die  geehrlen  Patrone  der  BQhnenleiuplele  In  Bar- 
K.  Zor  IlofOhrung  der  Arbeit  daa  Urafeo  UobLneau  '  Bin 


Modern. 

Publlkum  und  Popularttlt. 

Kin  Haekbllck  auf  die  HahnenfarUplele  dea  Jahrea  lOTft. 

Wullen  wlr  hoflen?  (1K7W. 

Ueber  da*  Dtchten  und  Koraponlren. 

Ueber  das  Opern  Dlchten  and  Komponlren  Im  Bewnderem. 

Ueber  die  Anweodung  der  Mualk  auf  daa  Drama. 

Oflbne*  Sthrelben  an  Herm  Krnit  eon  Weber.  Verfaaeer  dar  Schrlfl: 

1  Dla  Kollerkatnmem  der  Wl%eeii»chaft  ' 
Religion  und  Kunat  (WM»:  'Waa  nOtit  dleae  Brkenalntoi ?■  Eln 

und  I'hrlllenlhuin. 
Brief  an  H.  v.  Woliogea. 

Oflenee  Bchrelben  an  llerrn  Fried rlcb  Sehon  In  Worm*. 


Hoi 
Brief  an  H.T. 
Parsifal. 

(Lrbanterlnnerungrn.  Thli  to  the  privately  printed  autobiography 
I  rum  which  the  extract*  In  rol*.  I.  and  II.  and  li.  mentioned  above. 


SELECTED  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Glaaenapp,  C.  F,  and  BL  t.  Stein.  Wafrner  Lexicon. 
Stuttgart,  1883  (An  admirable  compendium  of 
Wagner's  writings.) 

mapn,  C.  F.  Richard  Wagner's  Leben  und  Wirken. 
2  Tola,  tod  ed.  Leipzig,  1882.  Bated  on  an  inti 
mate  acquaintance  with  Wagner 'a  writing*  and  a 
diligent  study  of  periodicals,  etc. 
boae  bnt  reliable  on  the  whole. 
Kaatner.E.   Wagner  Catalog.  1878. 

Briefe  Richard  Wagners  an  aeine 
(litto— 1883)  chronologiach  geordnet  1885.   (A  rain 
able  list ;  bnt  rery  far  from  complete.) 
Oesterlein,  Nic.   Katalog  einer  R.  Wagne 
1882. 

Hietssche,  Fr.  Bichard  Wagner  in  Bay  reuth  (Unseit- 
Betrachtungen,  4tee  Stuck).  Cbcmniu, 


Die  Oeburt  der  Tragodie  aas  dero  Oeiite  der 
Mnsik.   2nd  ed.  Chemnita,  1878. 
Lisst.    Lohengrin  et  TannhaUaer.    Leipiig,  1851. 

Der  fliegende  Hollander  (1854).    Daa  Klieingold 
(1856).    Vol.  lil*  of  Lltst's  Goeammelte  Schri/ten. 


Bulow.Hans 

tig  lSfln. 
M ay r larger,  Karl.  Die 
Schore,Ed.   Le  Drama 
Pohl,  Rich. 

1883. 


Chemnitz.  18S2. 
Paria,  1875. 


1883. 

Tappert,  W.  Richard  Wagner. 
Werke.   Elberleld,  1843. 

Kin 
keit 
Woliogen,  H.  t. 
Vienna,  1883. 

Richard  Wagner's  Lebenabericht  (original  of  "The 
Work  and  Hiaaion  of  my  Life,'  North  American  Be 
view,  for  Aug.  and  Sept.  1879.  SancUoned  by  Wi 
bnt  apparently  not  written  by  him).   Leipi ' 

Die  Kprache  in  Richard  Wagner'a  Die 
Leipiig,  187a  Full  of  valuable  information. 

Poeuache  LanUymbolik.   Leipiig.  1876. 

Der  Nibplungcn  Mytho*  in  Sage  nnd  1 
Berlin,  1876. 

Thematieche  Leltfaden : 
PartifaL 

Forgea,  U.  Die  AuffUhrung  Ton  BeethoTeng  ixte.  8ym- 
pbonie  nnter  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth.  Leip- 
aia,  1872. 

Die  BUhnenproben  ta  den  FeeUpielen  im  Jahre 
1876.  L  and  U.  Chemnita  1883.  (In  oourae  of  pub- 
lication.) 

Gaaperini,  A.  de.  Richard  Wagner.   Parit,  1866. 
Baudelaire,  Ch.   R.  Wagner  et  Tannhluaer  a  Paria. 
IML 

Wagner.    Qnatre  Poemea  d'ope'ra  tradnita  en  proae 
francaiae.  prcccdet  d'une  Lettre  eur  la  muiique  par 
Richard  Wagner.   Paria  1861. 
Muller.  Frana.  TannhBuaer  nnd  Wartburgkrieg.  1863. 
Richard  Wagner  und  daa  Muiikdrama.  186L 
Der  Ring  de*  Jiibelungen.  18tii 
Triatan  und  Isolde.  1865. 

Lohengrin  und  Die  Meieterainger  Ton  NUrnberg 

Munich.lHCJ. 

Hueffer.  F.  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Muaic  of  the 
Future.  London,  1874.  (Translated  into  German 
aa  'Die  Poesie  in  der  Muaik.'  Leipiig,  1874.) 

Richard  Wagner.   London,  1881. 

Parsifal,  'An  Attempt  at  Analysis.'  London 
1884. 

The  Nibelung's  Ring,  in  the  alliteratiTe  Terse  of  the 

original.   By  Allred  Form  an. 
The  Ring,  etc    German  original  facing  the  English 

translation.  By  H.  and  F.  Corder.  London,  1K77. 
Die  Meistersinger.  Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder, 

London,  18ni 

Tristan  und  Isolde.  Translated  by  EL  and  F.  Corder, 
London,  1882. 

Parsifal.   Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder.  London, 

1879. 

Richard  Wagner's  Letter  on  Li  Bit's  Symphonic  Poems. 
Translated  by  F.  Hueffer.    lxmdon,  1881. 

Richard  Wagner's  The  Music  of  the  Future.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Dannrenther.  London,  1873. 

Richard  Wagner's  BeethoTen.  Translated  by  F.  Dar  n- 
reuther.  London,  1880. 

Richard  Wagner  'On  Conducting.'  Trantlated  by 
E.  Dannreuther.   London,  1885.  , 

WAIN  WRIGHT,  John,  a  native  of  Stock- 
port, Cheshire,  settled  in  Manchester  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  on  May  12,1 767, 
was  appointed  organist  and  singing  man  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  now  the  Cathedral.  He  com- 
posed anthem*,  chants,  and  paa.lm-tu.nea,  a 
collection  of  which  he  published  in  1797.  He 
died  Jan.  1768. 

His  son,  Robkbt,  Mas.  Doc.,  born  17*58,  ac- 
cumulated the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac  and  Mus. 
Doc  at  Oxford,  April  39,  1774.   0°  March  I, 


1775,  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's, 
Liverpool.    He  was  also  organist  of  1 


the  Collet- 
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ate  Church,  Manchester.  He  composed  services 
and  anthem*,  and  an  oratorio,  'The  Fall  of 
Egypt,'  performed  at  Liverpool  in  1 780  and 
1801.    He  died  July  15,  178a. 

Another  son,  Richard,  bom  1758,  was  or- 
ganist of  8t.  Ann's,  Manchester.  In  Sept.  1 782 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  brother,  Robert,  as 
organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool,  which  he 
afterwards  quitted  for  the  organistship  of  St. 
James,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  but  in  1813 
resumed  his  place  at  St.  Peter's.  He  published 
a  collection  of  hymn-tunes  of  his  composition. 
His  glee,  '  Life's  a  bumper/  was  very  popular. 
He  died  Aug.  20,  18 as.  His  execution  was 
remarkable— more  remarkable  perhaps  than  his 
taste.  It  was  of  him  that  Schnetzler  the  organ- 
builder  exclaimed,  '  He  run  about  the  keys  like  one 
cat ;  he  will  not  gif  my  pipes  time  to  shpeak.' 

A  third  son,  William,  was  a  singing  man  at 
the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester,  and  also  a 
performer  on  the  double  bass,  besides  carrying 
on  the  business  of  music-selling  in  Manchester, 
in  partnership  with  Sudlow.  He  died  July  2, 
1797.  [W.H.H.] 

WAITS,  THE.  A  name  given,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  the  little  bands  of  rustic  Musi* 
cians  who  ning  and  play  Carols,  by  night,  in 
country  places,  at  Christmas-time ;  and  still  very 
commonly  applied  to  their  less  unsophisticated 
representatives,  in  larger  towns,  and  even  in 
London.  The  word  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
Bailey  (Etym.  Diet.,  1 790)  defines  it  thus—'  A 
sort  of  Musick,  or  Musicians  [either  of  waiting, 
because  they  attend  on  Magistrates,  Officers,  etc., 
in  Pomps,  and  Processions ;  or,  of  gutU  a  Watch, 
or  gneiter,  to  watch,  Fr.,  because  they  keep  a 
Sort  of  Watch  a-Night«].'  Mr.  Skeat  (Etym. 
Diet.)  says  that  'Wait'  is  identical  with  'watch' 
and  'wake,'  and  that  'a  wait'  is  one  who  is 
atcake  for  the  purpose  of  playing  st  night.' 

The  title  of '  The  Waits '  has  also  been  given, 
for  reasons  which  no  one  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  ascertain,  to  a  little  Fa  la,  for  four 
voices,  by  Jeremy  Savile,  a  Composer  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popular  about  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  but  is  now  known  only  by 
some  Songs  printed  in  Playford  s  '  Select  Musi- 
call  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  in  1653.  and  the 
piece  in  question,  which  first  appeared  in  166^, 
in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion ' — a  new  edi- 
tion, with  extensive  additions,  and  a  subsidiary 
title,  of  Hilton's  '  Catch  that  catch  can.' 

The  Madrigal  Society  concludes  all  its  meet- 
ings with  Savile's  Fa-la;  and  the  custom  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Bristol  Madrigal  Society, 
and  many  other  provincial  associations  of  like 
character.  The  oldest  mode  of  performance  on 
record  was  that  of  singing  the  Music  four  times 
through  ;  first  /,  then  p,  then  pp,  and  lastly 
ff,  always,  of  course,  without  accompaniment. 
Mr.  T.  Oliphant  wrote  some  words  to  it,  to  avoid 
the  monotony  of  the  continuous  Fa-la, — 

Let  os  all  sing,  merrily  ting. 

Till  echo  around  us  mponaire  •hall  ring. 

These  words  are  now  adopted  by  most  Madrigal 

Societies ;  and,  by  advice  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  the 


piece  is  usually  sung  three  times,  instead  of 
four.  IW.S.R,] 

WALDHORN  (that  is.  Forest  horn),  Corno 
DI  caccia.  The  old  'French  horn/  without 
valves,  for  which  Beethoven  wrote.  The  valve 
horn ,  necessary  for  the  passages  of  modern  writers, 
beginning  with  Schumann,  is  fast  superseding  it, 
and  the  French  horn  will  soon  be  as  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  a  harpsichord ;  but  its  tones, 
and  the  contrast  of  its  open  and  clotted  notes 
(adding  another  to  the  many  human  character- 
istics of  the  instrument) — as  in  the  Allegretto  of 
the  Seventh  Symphony  or  the  Adagio  of  the 
Ninth — can  never  be  replaced,  and  the  want  of 
them  will  always  be  a  distinct  and  cruel  loss  to 
orchestral  music.  |G. ] 

WALDMADCHEN,  DAS  (das  Stummi  W. 
or  dab  Madchxk  im  Spbbsartswalde).  An 
opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  Ritter  von  Steinsburg. 
music  by  Weber.  His  second  dramatic  work ; 
composed  in  1800;  produced  at  Freiberg,  Nov. 
24,  1800— not  at  Chemnits  in  October.  It  was 
used  up  in  Silvama  das  Waldmadchkn,  his 
sixth  opera,  1810,  and  only  three  fragments 
are  known.  Silvana  was  produced  in  English 
(as  'Syl vans')  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under 
Elliston's  management,  Sept.  a,  1828.  It  has 
been  again  revived,  with  a  revised  libretto  by 
Herr  Pasque',  and  with  'musical  amplifica- 
tions,' at  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  in  the  spring  of 
1885.  [G.] 

WALDSTEIN,  Count.  One  of  Beethoven's 
earliest  friends,  immortalised  by  the  dedication  of 
the  PF  Sonata  iu  C,  op.  53,  now  usually  known 
a?  the '  Waldstein  Sonata/  Ferdinand  Ernst  Ga- 
briel was  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Emma- 
nuel Philipp,  Graf  Waldstein  und  Wartemberg 
von  Dux.  He  was  born  Mar.  24,  1762,  just 
eight  years  before  Beethoven,  and  his  father  died 
in  1775,  leaving  the  property  to  the  eldest  son 
Joseph  Carl  Emmanuel.  Ferdinand  when  of 
age  (24  according  to  the  German  law)  entered 
the  'German  order'  (Deutacher  Orden)  as  a 


career ;  in  1812  however  he  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion from  his  vows  and  married,  but,  like  all  his 
brothers,  died  childless— Aug.  29,  1823 — and 
thus  with  this  generation  the  house  of  Waldstein 
von  Dux  became  extinct.  Count  Ferdinand 
spent  the  year  of  his  novitiate  ( 1 787-8) 1  at  the 
Court  of  the  Elector  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven.  The 
nature  of  their  connexion  has  been  already  stated. 
[See  Besthovin,  vol.  L  1646,  1650.]  In  1791 
or  92  Beethoven  composed  12  variations  for  4 
hands  on  thePF.  on  an  air  of  the  Count's,  and  in 
1 804  or  5  he  wrote  the  Sonata  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Waldstein  so  familiar.  In  this 
splendid  work  (published  May  1805)  the  well- 
known  'Andante  Favori*  in  F  was  originally 
the  slow  movement ;  but  Beethoven  took  it  out, 
as  too  long,  and  substituted  the  present  Adagio 
for  it,  The  Adagio  is  in  a  different  coloured  ink 
from  the  rest  of  the  autograph.  [See  an  anecdote 
about  it,  voL  i.  p.  1670.]  [G.] 
I  tTfc«r«i.ui 
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WALDTEUFEL,  i.e.  wood-demon.  A  toy, 
mentioned  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  in  his  childish 
letters  to  Goethe's  boy*  ( 1 8  2 1 ).  It  is  »  small  card- 
board dram,  open  at  one  end,  with  a  catgut  from 
the  head  to  a  neck  in  the  end  of  a  short  stick. 
When  the  stick  is  whirled  round,  the  catgut 
grates  round  the  neck,  and  being  reverberated 
by  the  drum,  makes  a  loud  humming  noise.  'The 
sound  of  this  in  a  room.'  says  Felix,  *  is  excru- 
ciating ;  out  of  doors,  where  they  are  going  in 
hutidreds  at  once,  the  noise  is  more  bearable.' 
(•  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,'  ed.  a,  p.  18.)  [G.] 

WALDTEUFEL,  Emil.  a  composer  of  dance 
music,  who  •  since  the  year  1 878  has  composed 
the  prodigious  number  of  more  than  J 00  waltzes, 
polkas,  and  other  dance  tunes.  His  most  favourite 
pieces  are  :— Waltzes,  La  Source,  La  Maoola,  Au 
revoir;  Polka,  Les  Folies ;  P.  Mazurkas,  Dans 
les  Bois ;  Marches,  Marche  du  Trdne ;  Galop, 
Prestissimo.  Messrs.  Boosev  publish  a  '  Wald- 
teufel  Album.'  containing  his  best  pieces.  TG.l 

WALEY,  Simon  Walet,  composer  and  pian- 
ist, was  born  in  London  in  1827.  He  began 
music  with  his  sister,  herself  a  pupil  of  Herz 
and  Th.ilberg,  and  became  a  pupil  successively 
of  Moscheles,  Bennett,  and  G.  A.  Osborne  for  the 
piano,  and  of  W.  Horeley  and  Molique  for  theory 
and  composition.  He  began  composing  very 
early,  and  wrote  several  elaborate  PF.  pieces 
before  be  was  13.  His  first  published  work, 
«  L'Arpeggio,'  a  PF.  study,  appeared  in  1848.  It 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  number  of  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  a  concerto  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  two  pianoforte  trios, 
op.  15  in  Bt>,  and  op.  20  in  G  minor  (published 
by  Schott  ft  Co.),  both  deserving  to  be  better 
known.  Simon  Waley  was  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  frequently  performed  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  conducted  by 
Mr.  H.  Leslie.  His  compositions  abound  in  the 
plaintive  melody  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn  ; 
they  exhibit  great  finish,  and  a  richness  of 
detail  and  harmony  not  unworthy  of  the  beet 
disciples  of  the  Leipzig  school. 

Besides  being  an  artist,  be  was  a  practical 
and  exceptionally  shrewd  man  of  business.  At 
the  age  of  1 7  he  wrote  an  able  series  of  letters 
to  the  '  Times '  advocating  Boulogne  as  the  postal 
route  between  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
a  little  later  he  contributed  some  sprightly  let- 
ters on  a  tour  in  the  Auvergne  to  the  '  Daily 
News.'  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  and  for  many  years 
took  an  active  part  on  the  committee.  He  died  in 
1875  at  the  early  age  of  48.  Mr.  Waley  belonged 
to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  that  community  during  the  critical  period  of 
its  emanci|>ation  from  civil  disabilities.  One  of 
his  finest  works  is  a  choral  setting  of  the  1 17th 
and  1 1 8th  Psalms  for  the  Synagogue  service. 
There  was  a  singular  charm  about  his  person 
and  manner.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him ; 
and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
will  never  forget  the  mingled ,  modesty  and 
of  his  disposition.  , 
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His  published  works,  besides  those  already 

mentioned,  contain  a  large  number  of  pieces  for 
piano,  solo  and  duet;  2  duets  for  violin  and 
piano  ;  songs  and  duets,  etc.,  etc.  The  choruses 
for  the  Synagogue  mentioned  above  are  published 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  Musical  Services  of  the  West 
London  Synagogue.  Besides  the  printed  works 
some  orchestral  pieces  remain  in  MS.  [G.] 

WALKELEY,  Antokt,  born  1672,  was  a 
chorister  and  afterwards  a  vicar  choral  of  Wells 
Cathedral.  In  1700  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  as  successor  to  Daniel 
Roseingrave.  His  Morning  Service  in  Eb  is 
preserved  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
7342),  and  anthems  by  him  are  in  MS.  at  Ely 
Cathedral  and  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College 
ofMusic.  He  died  Jan.  16.  17 1 7-1 8.  [W.H.H.] 

WALKER,  Ebzhhardt  Friedrich,  an  organ- 
builder  at  Cannstadt,  Stuttgart,  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  his  son,  of  the  same  names, 
is  one  of  the  best  builders  in  Germany.  In  1820 
he  removed  to  Ludwigsborg.  His  European 
reputation  is  due  to  the  fine  organ  which  be 
built  in  1833  for  the  church  of  St.  Paid  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1856  he  completed 
a  large  organ  for  Ulm  Cathedral  of  100  stops  on 
4  manuals  and  two  pedals,  and  a  new  movement 
for  drawing  out  all  the  stops  in  succession  to 
produce  a  crescendo.  This  can  be  reversed  for  a 
diminuendo.  In  1863  he  carried  his  fame  to  the 
New  World  by  erecting  a  huge  organ  in  the 
Music  Hail,  Boston,  UA  [V.  de  P.] 

WALKER,  JosErR,  ft  Sows,  organ-builders 
in  Francis  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London.  This  business  was  established  by 
Joseph  Walker  about  the  year  1810.  He  died 
in  1870,  and  the  factory  is  still  earned  on  by  his 
sons.  Amongst  some  hundreds  of  instruments  we 
may  name  those  in  Exeter  Hall  (London),  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (not  that 
in  the  Handel  Orchestra),  in  Romsey  Abbey,  St. 
Martin's,  Leicester,  and  the  Town  Hall,Hobart 
Town,  Armagh  Cathedral,  Bow  Church.  Cheap- 
side,  Sandringham  Church,  etc.  [V.  de  Pj. 

WALKURE,  DIE,  the  Walkyrie ;  the  second 
iece  in  the  Tetraiogie  of  Wagner's  '  Ring  dea 
ibelungen.'  The  entire  poem  was  completed 
in  1852  ;  the  music  of  the  Walkure  in  1856,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  at  Munich  June 
25,  1870.  Of  Siegfried,  which  follows  the  Wal- 
kure in  the  Tetraiogie,  the  composition  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1869.  and  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  Bayreuth  Aug.  16,  1876.  [G.] 

WALLACE  (Grace)  Lady,  daughter  of  Jobs 
Stein,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  married  in  1836  Sir 
James  Maxwell  Wallace,  who  died  1867,  and 
herself  died  1 878. 

She  translated  the  following  musical  works  : — 
Two  vols,  of  Mendelssohn's  Letters :  From  Italy 
and  Switzerland  (1862);  From  1833  to  1847 
(1863)  ;  Letters  of  Mozart,  2  vols.  (I865)  ;  Re- 
miniscences of  Mendelssohn,  by  EHbo  Polko 
(1865);  Letters  of  Beethoven,  2  vols.  (1866)' 
'Letters  of  distinguished  Musicians,'  from  a 
collection  by  Ludwig  Nohl  (1867) ;  Nohl's  « Life 
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of  Mozart*  (1877).   All  published  by  Longman 

&  C*».,  London.  [G.] 

WALLACE,  William  Vmcwr.  of  Scottish 
descent,  but  born  at  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  about 
1 8 1  a  or  1 8 1 4.  His  father,  a  bandmaster  and  skilful 
bassoon  player,  migrated  to  Dublin,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  band  of  the  Theatre  Royal  there, 
where  his  son  Wellington  played  second  flute. 
Vincent  had  displayed  considerable  talent  as 
onranist  before  quitting  Waterford,  and  bis  skill 
and  steadiness  ad  a  violinist  were  so  appreciated 
in  the  Dublin  theatre,  that  we  find  him  leading 
the  band  dressed  in  a  boy's  jacket,  whenever  the 
regular  chef  was  belated.  Although  the  name  of 
young  Wallace  s  violin  teacher  has  not  transpired, 
there  was  a  school  for  the  instrument  in  Dublin, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Alday,  a  scholar  of 
Viotti.  InJune  1 839  Wallace  sustained  the  violin 
part  in  Herz  and  Lafont's  duo  on  Russian  airs  at 
a  public  concert  in  Dublin,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear at  concerts  there,  and  at  the  festival  held  in 
1831,  when  Paganini  was  engaged.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  novel  effects  produced  by  the  gifted 
Italian  inspired  young  Wallace,  who  sat  up  night 
after  night  trying  to  approach  the  then  unap- 
proachable virtuoso.  He  played  a  violin  concerto 
of  his  own  at  a  Dublin  concert  in  May  1834 :  but 
Dublin  offered  little  field  for  an  aspiring  artist, 
and  so,  wearying  of  such  mechanical  labours  as 
adding  symphonies  and  accompaniments  to  songs 
for  the  Dublin  publishers,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Frescati,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  sister,  quitted 
Ireland  in  August  1835.  During  the  vovage, 
however,  he  was  more  attentive  to  his  sister-in- 
law  than  Mrs.  Wallac*  approved,  and  when  it 
ended  the  newly  wedded  pair  parted,  to  meet 
no  more.  Wallace  now  wended  his  way  to 
Australia  and  took  up  his  abode  far  in  the  bush 
to  the  west  of  Sydney.  During  one  of  his  visits 
to  Sydney,  some  friends  accidentally  hearing  him 
play,  were  amazed  to  discover  in  a  simple  emi- 
grant a  violinist  of  the  first  rank,  and  Wallace, 
by  the  solicitation  of  Sir  John  Burke,  the  Gover- 
nor, was  induced  to  give  a  concert,  which  had 
enormous  success.  The  Governor's  payment  was 
a  characteristic  one,  it  consisted  of  100  sheep. 
Wallace  then  wandered  to  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  the 
savages,  and  was  once  saved  in  the  most  romantic 
way  by  a  chiefs  daughter.  He  went  a  whaling 
voyage,  when  the  native  crew  mutinied,  and  only 
Wallace  and  three  more  escaped.  He  then  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  played  before  the  Queen 
of  Oude,  who  made  him  magnificent  presents ; 
visited  Nepaul  and  Cashmere,  sailed  next  to  Val- 
paraiso, and  after  some  curious  adventures  there 
crossed  the  Andes  on  a  mule,  and  arrived  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  returned  to  Santiago  and 
had  additional  experience  of  Colonial  currency, 
for  admission  to  his  concerts  the  natives  offering 
their  favourite  gamecocks  at  the  doors,  while 
Wallace  netted  A 600  by  these  proceedings.  A 
oonoert  in  Lima  w  said  to  have  produced  him 
£1000.  He  visited  Havana,  Tampico,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Mexico,  where  his  mass  was  written 


and  performed  with  success.  At  New  Orleans  the 
very  musicians  laid  down  their  instruments  to 
applaud  him.  In  1845  we  find  him  in  London, 
in  a  costume  somewhat  singular  for  the  pri- 
vate box  of  a  theatre.  'It  consisted,'  Bays 
Mr.  Hey  ward  St.  Leger,  'of  a  white  hat 
with  a  very  broad  brim,  a  complete  suit  of 
planter's  nankeen,  and  a  thick  stick  in  his 
hand.'  Wallace  recognised  St.  Leger  imme- 
diately. They  at  once  renewed  their  intimacy, 
dating  from  the  days  when  Wallace  had  led 
the  Dublin  orchestra.  Enquiring  of  his  friend 
whether  he  thought  him  capable  of  composing 
an  opera, '  Certainly,'  replied  the  other,  '  twenty.' 
'  Then  what  about  a  libretto  ?'  *  Come  over  now 
to  Fitzball  with  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you.' 
Accordingly  they  called  on  the  poet  at  his  house 
in  the  Portland  Road :  he  opened  the  door  in 
person,  and  St.  Leger  vouches  for  the  fact  that 
the  pen  in  his  hand  was  still  moist  from  finishing 
the  libretto  of '  Maritana.'  '  Here  Fitx.'  said  St. 
Leger,  '  is  another  Irishman,  a  compatriot  of 
Balfe's:  he  wants  a  libretto!'  The  old  poet 
invited  them  in,  Wallace  played  to  him,  and 
Fitzball  at  once  gave  him  the  book  of '  Maritana ' 
(Drury  Lane,  Nov.  15, 1845),  which  proved  a  great 
success,  and  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  1847  he 
produced  'Matilda  of  Hungary,'  of  which  the 
libretto  was,  even  for  Alfred  Bunn.  outrageously 
bad ;  the  verse  turgid,  and  even  ungrammatical. 
Wallace  now  went  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained 14  years.  To  this  period  belongs  most 
of  his  pianoforte  music,  partaking  of  the  dreamy 
style  of  Chopin,  the  ornate  eantabile  of  Thai  berg, 
and  his  own  charming  manner.  Part  of  the 
opera  Lurline  too  was  now  written,  in  the 
romantic  district  it  describes.  ha  unpub- 
lished opera,  *  The  Maid  of  Zurich,'  dates  also 
from  this  period.  The  Irish  composer  now  re- 
ceived a  high  compliment — a  commission  from 
the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris.  He  began  to  write, 
but  his  eyesight  failing  he  abandoned  his  pen, 
and  once  more  went  abroad,  visiting  both  North 
and  South  America,  and  giving  concerts  with 
great  success.  He  was  nearly  blown  up  in  a 
steamboat  in  1850,  and  lost  all  his  savings  by  the 
failure  of  a  pianoforte  factory  in  New  York,  nis 
concerts  there,  however,  proved  very  lucrative. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1853,  his  pianoforte 
music  being  in  high  repute  and  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  publishers.  In  i860  he  brought  forward 
his  '  Lurline '  (Covent  Garden,  Feb.  33);  it  met 
with  even  greater  success  than '  Mari tana/equally 
overflowing  with  melody,  and  being  in  addition 
a  really  fine  piece  of  art- work.  In  186 1  appeared 
•The  Amber  Witch'  (Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  38);  in 
1863'  Love's  Tri umph '  (Covent  Ga rden,  Nov.  1 6) ; 
in  1 863 '  The  Desert  Flower '  (Covent  Garden,  Oct. 
13).  This  was  his  last  completed  work,  but  of  an 
unfinished  opera,  called  'Estrella,'  some  fragments 
remain.  His  health  had  been  breaking  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pyrenees,  where 
he  died  at  the  Chateau  de  Bagen,  Oct.  13,  1865. 
He  left  a  widow,  who,  as  Mile.  Helene  Stoepel, 
had  some  repute  as  a  pianist;  also  two  boys, 
students  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  His 
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remains  were  brought  to  England  and  interred  I 
in  Kenaal  Green  Cemetery,  while  Benedict,  Ben- 
nett, Smart,  Sullivan,  Macfarren  and  others, 
stood  around  the  grave,  which  adjoins  those  of 
8t.  Leger  and  Balfe.  As  the  service  closed, 
a  robin-redbreast  from  a  neighbouring  branch 
poured  forth  a  strain  of  music :  it  was  Wallace's 
Requiem  I  [R.P.S.] 

WALLERSTEIN,  Antok,  born  of  poor  pa- 
rents at  Dresden,  Sept.  a 8,  1813,  began  life 
early  as  a  violinist,  and  in  1837  whs  much 
noticed  during  a  visit  to  Berlin.  In  1829  he 
entered  the  Court  Band  at  Dresden,  and  in  183a 
that  at  Hanover,  but  various  wanderings  to 
Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  other  places  led  to 
the  resignation  of  his  post  in  1 841 .  His  playing 
whs  extremely  popular  for  its  expression  and 
animation.  But  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  has 
had  most  popularity.  He  began  to  write  in 
1830,  and  from  that  time  till  1877  poured  forth 
a  constant  flood  of  dance  music,  chiefly  published 
by  Schott  &  Co.,  of  Mainz.  His  375th  opus  is 
entitled  '  Souvenir  du  Pensionnat,  Cinq  petites 
pieces  faciles  en  forme  de  Danse  pour  piano. 
Leipzig,  Kahnt.'  With  this  piece  his  name 
disappears  from  the  publishing  list.  His  dances 
had  a  prodigious  vogue  during  their  day  in  Ger- 
many, France, and  England,  in  all  classes  of society. 
Among  the  best-known  are  '  La  Coquette,' '  Re~ 
dova  Parisienne,'  '  Studentengalopp,  '  Erste  und 
lezte  Liebe,'  etc.  His  songs  also  were  popular, 
especially  '  Das  Trauerhaus '  and  '  Sehnsucht  in 
die  Ferae.1  [G.] 

WALMISLEY,  Thomas  Fohbm,  son  of 
William  Walmisley,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Papers 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  born  1783.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School. 
At  14  he  began  his  musical  education,  and 
studied  the  organ,  piano,  and  counterpoint  under 
Attwood.  Walmisley  achieved  success  as  a 
musical  teacher  and  glee-writer.  Although  the 
Part-song,  made  so  popular  by  Mendelssohn,  has 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  English  Glee, 
some  few  good  specimens  of  Walmisley 'a  glees 
are  still  remembered.  The  '  Spectator '  for  Aug. 
1830  thus  characterises  a  volume  of  glees  pub- 
lished by  Walmisley  at  that  time :  '  These 
compositions,  though  displaying  the  attainments 
of  a  skilful  musician,  are  not  tbe  dull  effusions 
of  a  pedant.  Though  formed  upon  the  best  models, 
they  are  no  servile  copies,  but  the  effusions  of 
good  taste  matured  and  nurtured  by  study.'  In 
18x0  Walmisley  became  organist  at  St.  Mnrtin- 
in-the-Fields,  an  appointment  he  held  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  His  name  ap|>ears  on  the  list 
of  musicians  assembled  at  Weber's  funeral  in 
i8a6.   He  died  July  23,  1866. 

The  following  printed  works  appear  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  with  dates  of 
publication : — 

Sit  fleea,  MM.  Round,  Underneath  thli  Mom  (Ben  Jon  loo),  MS. 
Bone  Tut*  life  •  (ltd  rnomenU,  IMS.  Trio.  The  Uirj  of  the  dale,  MIS. 
Bong,  Sweet  hope,  1817.  Otoe.  From  flower  to  flower,  UM.  Canionet, 
The  ioldlen.  IW9.  tile*,  8*1.  *jn,  IKK.  Sonf.  The  wild  hjaclnlb, 
UBS.  A  co  leeilao  of  (tec*,  trio*,  round*,  tod  canons,  lass.  Song,  I 
turn  from  plraaure't  wiichlug  fame,  1«7.  boat.  Home,  dean*!  home, 
IBSS.  B7  tbow  eje«  of  dirk  be*ulj,l«».  lilee.  Bright  while  smiles 
the  sparlUlnf  wine,  USO.  SU  fleas,  US3.  BU  fleet,  USD.  Bound. 
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O'er  the  glad  water*.  MSB.  Glee,  I  wtih  to  tune.  1MB.  Glee,  Tbcaj 
cheerful  bee,  MSS,  Sonf,  To  Zulelka.  liSS.  Three  canons,  UMO. 
l>uet,  Tell  me  fentle  hour  of  night,  1MQ.  8ae<ed  songs,  poetry  by 
X.  K.  lmpej,  l«4l.  Ulae,  To-morrow,  IMS.  Ulan,  Tbe  UtxeUer  » 
return  (Souther),  laM. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Attwood,  was  born  in 
London  J  an.  a  1 ,  1 8 1 4.  He  showed  at  an  unusually 
early  age  such  a  rare  aptitude  for  music  that  his 
father  secured  for  him  the  advantage  of  studying 
composition  under  his  godfather,  Thomas  Att- 
wood. The  lad  rapidly  attained  proficiency  as  a 
player,  his  early  mastery  of  technical  difficulties 
giving  promise  of  that  distinction  which  in  after 
years  was  ungrudgingly  conceded  to  so  capable  an 
exponent  of  Bach  Fugues  or  Beethoven  Sonatas. 
In  1830  he  became  organist  of  Croydon  Church, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller, 
who  encouraged  his  literary  tastes,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  combine  mathematical  with 
musical  studies.  At  this  time  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Monck  Mason  to  secure  him  for 
English  o|>era,  but  Walmisley  decided  to  try 
his  fortune  at  Cambridge.  In  1833  he  was 
elected  organist  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's 
Colleges,  and  composed  an  exercise,  1  Let  God 
arise,'  with  full  orchestra,  for  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Bsc.  He  then  entered  Corpus  Christi  College, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mathema- 
tical Examinations.  He  subsequently  migrated 
to  Jesus  College,  and  though  unsuccessful  as  a 
competitor  for  the  University  Prize  Poem,  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Miller's  advice  that 
his  love  of  literature  should  not  be  entirely  sacri- 
ficed to  professional  duties.  The  then  system 
concentrated  the  duties  of  several  persons  in  one, 
and  the  young  organist  submitted  to  a  slavery 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realise.  He  took 
without  any  remuneration  Mr.  Pratt's  duties  as 
organist  in  King's  College  Chapel  and  St. 
Mary's,  and  his  Sunday  work  deserves  to 
be  recorded  : — St.  John's  at  7.15  a.m.  ;  Trinity, 
8;  King's,  9.30;  St.  Mary's,  10.30  and  a; 
King's,  3.15;  St.  John's,  5;  Trinity,  6.15.  In 

1835  he  composed  the  Ode,  written  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  the  Installation  of  Lord 
Camden  as  Chancellor — a  serious  interruption 
to  his  mathematical  studies.  His  election  to 
the  professorial  chair  of  Music,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clarke  Whitfeld,  took  place  in 

1836  ;  in  1838,  he  took  his  BA  degree,  and  in 
1 841  his  M.A.  It  twice  fell  to  his  lot  to  com- 
pose music  for  Odes  written  for  the  Installation 
of  Chancellors  of  the  University.  In  184a,  the 
words,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
were  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  Whytehead;  in 
1847,  for  the  Installation  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  they  were  by  Wordsworth,  then 
Laureate.  Poetry  and  music  written  for 
such  occasions  are  seldom  longlived,  but  a  quar- 
tet from  the  Ode  of  184a,  '  Fair  is  the  warriors 
mural  crown,'  would  certainly  be  an  effective  con- 
cert-piece at  any  time.  In  1848  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mus,  Doc,  and  continued  working 
at  Cambridge  until  within  a  short  period  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Hastings  Jan* 
17.  » 856. 

His  intimacy  with  Mendelssohn  was  a  bouxos 
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of  great  pride  to  him,  though  tome  advice 
offered  to  Walmisley  on  his  asking  Mendelssohn 
to  look  at  a  symphony  written  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  weighed  unduly  on  hia  mind. 
Before  he  would  look  at  the  symphony,  Men- 
delssohn asked  how  many  he  had  written  al- 
ready. On  bearing  that  it  was  a  first  attempt, 
*  No.  I  * '  exclaimed  Mendelssohn,  1  let  us  see 
what  No.  I  a 1  will  be  first ! 1  The  apparent  dis- 
couragement contained  in  these  words  was  far 
more  humiliating  than  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  refusal  even  to  look  at  the  music, 
and  he  abandoned  orchestral  writing. 

Walmisley  was  one  of  the  first  English  or- 
ganists of  his  day,  and  in  a  period  of  church 
music  made  memorable  by  the  compositions  of 
Wesley  and  Goes,  his  best  anthems  and  services 
are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  compositions  of 
these  eminent  men.  As  instances  of  fine  writing 
we  may  cite  the  Service  in  Bb,  the  Dublin 
Prise  Anthem,  his  anthem  '  If  the  Lord  him- 
self,' and  the  madrigal  '  Sweet  flowers,'  a  work 
which  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir  has  done  much 
to  popularise.  His  position  at  Cambridge  no 
doubt  acted  prejudicially.  A  larger  professional 
area,  a  closer  neighbourhood  with  possible  rivals, 
would  have  ensured  a  deeper  cultivation  of  powers 
which  bore  fruit,  but  promised  a  still  richer  har- 
vest. In  general  cultivation  and  knowledge  of 
musical  history  he  was  far  in  advance  of  most  Eng- 
lish musicians.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  inau- 
gurate the  useful  system  of  musical  lectures, 
illustrated  by  practical  examples.  In  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Piano- 
forte,' he  spoke  incidentally  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
Mass  in  B  minor  as  1  the  greatest  composition  in 
the  world,'  and  prophesied  that  the  publication  of 
the  Cantatas  (then  in  MS.)  would  show  that  his 
assertion  of  Bach's  supremacy  was  no  paradox. 
It  may  be  said  confidently  that  the  number  of 
English  musicians,  who  five-and-tbirty  years 
ago  were  acquainted  with  any  of  Bach's  music 
beyond  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues,  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  and  Walmisley  fearlessly 
preached  to  Cambridge  men  the  same  musical 
doctrine  that  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  en- 
forced in  Germany. 

The  volume  of  anthems  and  services  published 
by  his  father  after  the  son's  death  are  a  flrst-class 
certificateof  sound  musicianship.  Amongst  his  un- 
published manuscripts  are  some  charming  duets 
for  pianoforte  and  oboe,  written  for  Alfred  Pol- 
lock, a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  whose  remark- 
able oboe-playing  Walmisley  much  admired.  To 
this  day  Walmialey's  reputation  as  an  artist  is  a 
tradition  loyally  upheld  in  Trinity  College  ;  and 
none  that  heard  him  accompany  the  services  in 
chapel  can  wonder  at  the  belief  of  Cambridge 
men  that  as  a  cathedral  organist  he  has  been 
excelled  by  none. 

1  To  understand  the  fore*  of  thU  in  should  remember  that 
Mendelssohn  »  eympbony  In  C  minor,  with  which  ha  made  hit 
d/tmt  at  the  Philharmonic  Id  though  known  ai  'No.  1,'  U 
really  hi*  13th,  and  In  so  Inscribed  on  the  autograph.  Had  Welmla- 
\rj  bean  aware  that  Mendelssohn  was  merely  glTlng  his  friend  the 
advice  which  be  had  strictly  followed  himself,  the  momentary  dis- 
appointment might  hare  been  succeeded  by  a  new  turn  gives  to  his 


His  published  works  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  are  as  follows : — 

Song,  When  nightly  my  wild  harp  I  bring,  UBS  (7).  Ode  at  the  la* 
stallatloa  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as  Chancellor,  1M2. 
Chants  and  Responses  In  use  at  King's,  Trinity,  and  St.  John's  Ool- 

iu£al  lM9.riOde  sJUlie  lnrt»Tl«t?on>oMTl^A7b^rt<aT(  h«Jn^n<!c! 
Lm».  Attwood's  Cathedral  Music:  4  services,  g  anthems,  etc.,  ar- 
ranged by  T  A.  Walmisley,  1892.  Two  trios  for  trebles— 1.  The  ap- 
proach o!  stay .  X  The  mermaid,  ISM.  Choral  hymn,  4  ▼.  aad  organ, 
laas.  Four  songs -1.  Gay  feet  Irs  garments:  X  Sing  to  me  then; 
X  Farewell,  sweet  flowers :  4.  The  sweet  spring  day,  1*4.  Cambria, 
1*57.  Cathedral  Music,  edited  by  T.  F.  Walmisley.  1«S7.  Song,  Trwre 
1.  a  rolce.  UK*.  [A.D.C.] 

WALOND,  William,  Mur.  Bac,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  June  25,  1757,  being  described  as 
'  organorum  pulsator'  (whence  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  been  organist  or  assistant  organist 
of  one  of  the  churches  or  colleges  at  Oxford), 
and  on  July  5  following  took  his  degree  as  of 
Christ  Church.  About  1759  he  published  his 
setting  of  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  setting  of  that  poem  in  its 
original  form.  [See  Greene,  Madbick.]  Wil- 
liam Waloxd,  possibly  a  son  of  his,  about  1775 
became  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1801.  After  hia  resignation 
be  resided  in  Chichester  in  extreme  poverty  and 
seclusion  (subsisting  upon  an  annuity  raised  by 
the  sale  of  some  houses,  and  being  rarely  seen 
abroad)  until  his  death,  Feb.  9,  1836.  Some 
fragments  of  church  compositions  by  him  remain 
in  MS.  in  the  choir-books  of  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral, Richard,  son  of  William  Walond  of 
Oxford,  born  1 754,  matriculated  from  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  July  14,  1770.  He  was  a 
clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  from  March 
34.  1775  until  1776.  On  March  14,  1776,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  as  of  New  College,  and 
was  subsequently  a  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral. Georgk,  another  son  of  W.  Walond  of 
Oxford,  was  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford, 
from  April  13,  1768  until  1778.  [W.H.H.] 

WALPURGISNIGHT,  the  night  (between 
April  30  and  May  1)  of  S.  Walpurga  or  Wer- 
burga,  a  British  saint,  sister  of  S.  Boniface,  on 
which  a  Witches'  Sabbath  is  supposed  to  be  held  • 
in  the  Hare  Mountain*.  'The  First  Walporqis- 
WIGHT,  Ballad  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  the 
words  by  Goethe,  music  by  Felix  Mendelssohn* 
Bartholdy,  op.  60,'  is  a  Mstting  of  a  poem  of 
Goethe's,  which  describes  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  event  in  an  encounter  between  old  heathens 
and  Christiana. 

The  intention  to  compose  the  poem  probably 
came  to  Mendelssohn  during  his  visit  to  Goethe 
in  1830,  and  he  announces  it  as  a  Choral  Sym- 
phony.1 He  began  to  write  it  in  April  1831,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  speaks  of  it  as  prac- 
tically complete.  On  July  14,  at  Milan,  how- 
ever, he  is  still  tormented  by  it,  and  the  MS.  of 
the  vocal  portion  w  dated  'i  5th  July,  1831 .'  The 
Overture — '  Saxon  Overture '  as  he  calls  it — fol- 
lowed '  13th  Feb.  1832/  and  the  work  was  pro- 
duced at  Berlin,  Jan.  1833.  Ten  years  later  he 
resumed  it,  re-scored  the  whole,  published  it,  and 

>  Letter  to  Kllngemann  Not.  IMS.  The  Idea  of  a  choral  symphony 
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performed  it,  first  in  Germany,  and  then  In  Eng- 
land (Philharmonic,  July  8,  1844),  to  English 
words  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  [See  voL  ii.  pp. 
7666,3694,2840.]  [G.] 

WALSEGG,  Franz,  Graf  vox,  known  for 
the  mystification  he  practised  in  regard  to  Mo- 
zart's Requiem,  was  a  musical  amateur  living  at 
Stuppach,  a  village  belonging  to  the  Lichtenstein 
family,  near  Gloggnitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Semmer- 
ing.  He  placed  the  flute  and  cello,  had  quartet 
parties  twice  a  week  at  his  house,  and  on  Sun- 
days acted  plays,  in  which  he  took  part  himself 
with  his  family,  clerks,  and  servants.  He  had 
moreover  the  ambition  to  figure  as  a  composer, 
and  to  this  end  commissioned  various  composers 
to  write  him  unsigned  works,  which  he  copied, 
had  performed,  and  asked  the  audience  to  guess 
who  the  composer  was.  The  audience  being 
complaisant  enough  to  suggest  his  own  name  he 
would  smilingly  accept  the  imputation.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Anna,  Edle  von  Flammberg, 
on  Feb.  14, 1 791,  he  sent  his  steward  Leutgeb  to 
Mozart  to  bespeak  a  Requiem,  which  he  had 
fetched  by  the  same  hand  after  Mozart's  death. 
He  copied  the  score,  headed  it  '  Requiem  com- 
pos to  dal  Conte  Walsegg,'  and  conducted  a 
solemn  performance  of  it  in  memory  of  his  wife 
on  Dec.  14,  1 793.  On  his  death  the  score,  com- 
pleted by  Siissmayer,  went  to  his  heiress  Countess 
Sternberg,  and  passing  through  various  hands, 
finally  reached  the  Court  Library  of  Vienna 
(1 838).  [For  further  particulars  of  the  autograph 
score,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  402.]  [C.F.P.] 

WALSH,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
music-publishers  of  his  day,  commenced  business 
probably  about  1690  at  the  sign  of  '  The  Golden 
Harp  and  Hautboy  in  Catherine  Street  in  the 
Strand.'  In  1698  the  epithet  'Golden'  was 
discontinued.  He  held  the  appointment  of 
'  Musical  Instrument  Maker  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Majesty.'  Walsh  published  many  works  in  con- 
junction with  'J.  Hare,  Musical  Instrument 
Maker,  at  the  Golden  Viol  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
•  Yard,  and  at  hiB  Shop  in  Freeman's  Yard  in 
Cornhill,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,'  or  '  att  y* 
Viol  &  Flute  in  Cornhill,  near  the  Royall 
Exchange.'  His  earlier  publications  were  en- 
graved, but  about  1710  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  stamping  upon  pewter  plates.  His 
work  of  both  kinds  is  mostly  rough  and  un- 
finished. In  1700,  copies  of  some  of  Corelli's 
Sonatas  having  been  imported  from  Rome, 
Walsh  announced  'Twelve  Sonnata's  in  Two 
Parts ;  The  First  Part  Solo's  for  a  Violin,  a  Bass- 
Violin,  Viol  and  Harpsichord  ;  The  Second,  Pre- 
ludes, Almands,  Co  rants,  Sarabands,  and  Jigs, 
with  the  Spanish  Folly.  Dedicated  to  the  Elec- 
toress  of  Brandeuburgh  by  Archangeln  Corelli, 
being  his  Fifth  and  Last  Opera.  Engraven  in  a 
curious  Character,  being  much  fairer  and  more 
correct  in  the  Musick  than  that  of  Amsterdam  .' 
His  principal  publications  include  Handel's  over- 
tures and  songs  in  '  Rinaldo,'  '  Esther,'  '  Debo- 
rah.' and  '  Athaliah,'  the  Utrecht  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  and  four  Coronation  Anthems,  all  in 


full  score ;  Dr.  Croft's  thirty  Anthems  and 
Burial  Service ;  Eocles's  Collection  of  Songs  and 
'Judgment  of  Paris,'  and  Daniel  Purcell'a 
'  Judgment  of  Paris.'  He  died  March  1 3,  1 736, 
having,  it  is  said,  amassed  a  fortune  of  £20.000. 
He  had,  some  time  before  his  death,  resigned 
his  appointment  of  Musical  Instrument  Maker 
to  the  King  in  favour  of  his  son, 

John,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  business 
and  conducted  it  with  great  energy  and  success 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  published  the  over- 
tures and  songs  in  many  of  Handel's  operas  and 
in  most  of  his  oratorios  ;  his  '  Alexander's  Feast ' 
(for  the  Author)  and  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  and 
his  Funeral  Anthem ;  also  the  second  volume  of 
his  'Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin,'  and  his 
'  Six  Concertos  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Organ ' 
(Oct.  1738),  of  the  copyright  in  which  latter 
Handel  made  him  a  present ;  Dr.  Greene's  forty 
Select  Anthems,  his '  Spenser's  Amoretti,'  Songs, 
Sonatas,  etc. ;  Dr.  Boyce's  '  Solomon,' '  Chaplet,' 
'Shepherd's  Lottery,  and  'Lyra  Britannic* '; 
Dr.  Arne's  '  Vocal  M  elody,'  Pergolesi's  '  Stabat 
Mater,'  etc.,  etc.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1766,  and 
was  buried,  with  much  funeral  pomp,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Strand. 

After  his  death  his  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  William  Randall,  who  commenced 
the  publication  of  Handel's  works,  in  score,  in  a 
complete  form.  He  used  Walsh's  plates,  when 
applicable,  for  the  songs,  and  had  new  ones 
stamped  fur  the  recitatives  and  choruses,  the 
contrast  of  style  between  the  two  being  often 
very  striking.  One  of  his  publications  ('  Mes- 
siah ')  bears  the  imprint  of  '  Randall  &  Abell.' 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Wright,  who  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  Handel's  works  in  a 
complete  form,  and  published  Beveral  of  the 
oratorios,  etc.  of  the  great  master.  Some  of  his 
imprints  have  the  names  of  '  Wright  &  Co.,' 
and  one  (No.  10  of  the  Chandos  anthems)  those 
of  'Wright  k  Wilkinson.'  After  his  death  or 
retirement  the  business  was  divided  between 
Robert  Bircuall  who  had  been  assistant  to 
Randall,  and  Longman  &  Wilkinson.  [See 
Birchall.]  [W.H.H.] 

W  ALSINGH  A  M,  an  old  English  song  re- 
lating to  the  famous  Priory  of  Walsingham  in 
Norfolk,  and  probably  dating  before  1 when 
the  Priory  was  suppressed.  The  following  is 
the  tune  in  modern  notation  from  Mr.  ChappeU's 
book 


• 

A* 

,    m — •— * 

I  went 

4-- 
to  V 

■  ■  1  -i 

■     •  - 

=*=±Lfe 

Met  I  with  »  jot- U    p»:m  -  er    In  t  pll-plm  i 


The  air  was  a  favourite  among  the  early 
English  composers,  and  many  sets  of  variations 
on  it  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of  Vikqinal 
Mosic.  [See  j>age  308  a,  b  ;  31 1  a,  b  ;  313  a.] 
The  title  is  once  given  '  Have  with  you  to  Wal- 
singham'; whether  a  different  song  or  not  is 
uncertain.  [G.] 
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WALTER,  Gusjtav,  born  1835,  at  Billn, 
Bohemia,  learned  singing  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatorium  from  Franz  Vogl,  and  made  his  tint 
appearance  in  opera  an  Edgar  at  a  private  repre- 
sentation of  Lucia.  He  played  at  Brunn  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  July  1856  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  K re u tier's  '  Nacht lager.'  He  has 
been  permanently  engaged  there,  and  has  at- 
tained great  popularity,  both  on  the  stage  as 
a  '  lyric '  tenor,  and  in  the  concert-room  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  songs  of  Schubert.  He  came 
to  London  in  1871,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  May  13,  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  in  '  Dies  BildnUs  '  (Moxart), 
and  songs  of  Riedel  and  Rubinstein.  He  also 
Bang  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc.  His  daughter 
Minna,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Marchesi,  has  played 
in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  and  is  now  engaged  a* 
a  principal  soprano  r.t  Frankfort.  [AC] 

WALTER,  John,  organist  of  Eton  College 
at  the  commencement  of  the  1 8th  century,  com- 
posed some  church  music ;  but  his  chief  claim 
to  distinction  is  having  been  the  first  music- 
master  of  John  Weldon.  [W.H.H.] 

WALTER,  William  Henrt.  born  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  July  1,  1825.  When  quite 
a  lad  he  played  the  organ  at  tho  first  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
organist  at  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Newark. 
At  17  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1842  be- 
came organist  of  Epiphany  Church ;  then  of 
Annunciation;  and  in  1847  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Trinity  parish.  In  1848  he  was  promoted  to  the 
organ  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  he  remained 
until  1856,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Trinity 
Chapel,  Twenty-fifth  Street,  where  he  remained 
until  1 869.  He  was  appointed  organist  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  in  1856,  and  in  1864  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music 
from  that  institution,  with  which  he  is  still  con- 
nected (1885).  His  principal  works  are  'Com- 
mon Prayer  with  Ritual  Song,*  'Manual  of 
Church  Music,'  '  Chorals  and  Hymns,'  '  Hymnal 
with  Tunes.  Old  and  New/  '  Psalms  with  Chants,' 
'  Mass  in  C,'  and  '  Mass  in  F,*  besides  a  number 
of  Anthems  and  Services  for  use  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.    His  son, 

George  William,  was  born  at  New  York 
Dec.  16,  1 85 1  ;  began  to  make  melodies  at  the 
age  of  3  years:  played  the  organ  at  Trinity 
Chapel,  New  York,  when  5  ;  completed  his  mu- 
sical studies  under  John  K.  Paine  of  Boston,  and 
Samuel  P.  Warren  of  New  York  ;  has  resided  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  since  i860,,  and  in  1882  was 
created  Doctor  in  Music  by  the  Columbian  Uni- 
versity of  that  city.  His  compositions  have 
been  written  more  for  the  virtue  of  his  profession 
than  for  performance  or  publication.  As  an 
organist  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  facility  in 
extemporaneous  performance  and  for  his  skill  in 
registration.  His  musical  library  numbers  over 
8000  work*.  [A.FA..] 

WALTHER,  J  oh  ann,  Luther's  friend,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  composers  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  1496— according  to 


his  tombstone,  atGotha,  near  Cola,  in  Thuringia ; 
in  1524  was  ringer  in  the  choir  at  Torgau,  and 
in  the  following  year  Capellmeister,  or  '  Sanger- 
meister,'  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1548  he 
was  sent  to  Dresden  to  organise  and  lead  a  choir 
of  singers  for  MoriU  of  Saxony,  and  remained 
till  1555,  when  he  returned  with  a  pension  to 
Torgau,  and  there  lived  till  his  death  in  1570. 

In  1524  he  was  called  to  W  ittenberg  by 
Luther  to  assist  him  in  framing  the  German 
Mass.  The  result  of  this  was  his  '  Gey*tlich 
Gesangk  Buchleyn '  for  4  voices  (1524),  the 
earliest  Protestant  Hymnbook.  His  other  works 
are  '  Cantio  Septein  Vocum,'  etc.  (1544) ;  '  Mag- 
nificat octo  tonorum  '(1557);  '  Ein  newes  christ- 
lichee  Lied'  (1561);  'Ein  gar  schbner  geist- 
licher  und  christlicher  Bergkreyen'  (1561); 
'  Das  christlich  Kinderlied  Dr.  Martin  Luthers, 
Erhalt  uns  Herr,  bei  Deinem  Wort  .  .  .  mit 
etlichon  lateinischen  und  deutschen  Sangen 
gemehret*  (1566).  Other  pieces  are  included 
in  the  collections  of  Rhaw  and  Forster, '  Montan- 
Neubers  Psalmenwerk'  1538,  nnd  'Motetten- 
saminlung'  1540.  [G.] 

WA  LTHE  K,  J  oh  ann  Gottfried,  a  very  skilful 
contrapuntist 1  and  famous  musical  lexicographer, 
born  at  Erfurt,  Sept.  18,  1684  ;  died  at  Weimar, 
March  23,  1748;  was  pupil  of  Jacob  Adlung 
and  J.  Bernhard  Bach  in  1702  ;  became  organist 
of  the  Thomas  Church  at  Erfurt,  and  July  29, 
1 707,  town  organist  of  Weimar  (in  succession  to 
Heintze)  and  teacher  of  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke;  and  in  1720  ' Hofmusicus ' 
(Court  musician).  Walther  was  a  relative  of  J. 
S.  Bach,  and  during  Bach's  residence  in  Weimar 
(1708-14)  they  became  very  intimate,  and  Bach 
was  godfather  to  his  eldest  son.  The  meagre 
notice  of  Bach  in  Walther's  Lexicon  seems  to 
show  that  the  intimacy  did  not  last.  Mattheson's 
judgment  of  Walther,  in  his '  Ehrenpforte,'  is  a 
very  high  one ;  he  regards  him  as  '  a  second 
Pachelbel,  if  not  in  art  the  first.'  In  the  arrange- 
ment and  variation  of  Chorales  on  the  organ,  he 
certainly  stands  next  to  Bach  himself.  An 
anecdote  preserved  by  one  of  Bach's  sons  shows 
that  he  was  once  able  to  puzzle  even  that  great 
player."  He  printed  the  following  pieces  : — 
Clavier  concert  without  accompaniment  (1741)  ; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (1741).  4  Chorales  with 
variations;  and  a  ma**  of  compositions  remains 
in  MS.  in  the  Berlin  Library  and  elsewhere. 
But  Walther's  most  lasting  work  is  his  Dic- 
tionary— *  Musikalisches  Lexicon  oder  musikal- 
ische  Bibliothek  '  (Leipzig,  1732),  the  first  to 
combine  biography  and  muidcal  subjects,  a  work 
of  great  accuracy  and  merit,  and  the  ground- 
work to  many  a  subsequent  one.  This  work 
was  the  production  of  his  leisure  hours  only. 
I  He  published  a  first  sketch,  of  68  page*,  in 
1728,  under  the  title  of  « Alte  und  neue  musik- 
alische  Bibliothek  oder  musikalisches  Lexikon' 
(Ancient  and  Modern  Musical  Library  or 
Musical  Lexicon).  Walther  had  prepared 
elaborate  corrections  and  additions  for  a  second 
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edition  of  his  great  work,  and  after  his  death 
they  were  used  by  Gxbbbb  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Lexicon.  They  ultimately  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde ' 
at  Vienna.  [G.] 

WALTZ,  and  WALTZ  A.  DEUX  TEMPS. 
[See  P.  385  ] 

WALTZ,  GcBTAVtJS,  a  German,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  as  Handel's  cook,  and  after  some 
time  to  have  come  out  as  a  singer.  He  made 
his  first  attempt  on  the  boards  as  Polyphemus 
in  Handel's '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  when  it  was  per- 
formed as  an  '  English  Pastoral  Opera '  under 
Arne,  at  the  '  new  English  theatre  in  the  Hay* 
market/  May  17,  1832,  showing  that  his  voice 
was  a  large  bass.  Seven  years  later  (1739)  he 
and  Reinhold  sang  '  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war' 
at  the  performance  of  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  their 
names  being  pencilled  by  Handel  over  the  duet. 
He  also  sang  Abinoam  in  '  Deborah,'  Abner  in 
'Athaliah,'  and  Saul,  on  the  production  of 
those  oratorios.  His  portrait  was  painted  by 
Hauck,  and  engraved  by  M tiller.  He  is  seated 
with  a  cello,  a  pipe,  and  a  pot  of  beer  on  the 
table  beside  him.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taphouse,  of  Oxford,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  Loan 
Collection  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Handel  on  one  occasion,  speaking  to  Mrs.  Cibber, 
said  of  Gluck,  *  He  knows  no  more  of  contra- 
punto  than  my  cook  Waltz.'  This  very  impolite 
speech  is  often  1  misquoted,  and  given  as  if  Han- 
del had  said  'no  more  muric' ;  but  its  force  as 
uttered  is  very  much  altered  when  we  recollect 
that  Gluck  was  no  contrapuntist,  and  that  Waltz 
must  have  been  a  considerable  musician  to  take 
such  parts  as  he  did  at  Handel's  own  choice.  [G.] 

WANDA,  Queen  or  the  Samartans.  A 
romantic  tragedy  with  sougs,  in  5  acts,  by 
Zacharias  Werner,  with  music  by  Riotte.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  Vienna, 
March  16,1812,  and  repeated  five  times  between 
that  and  April  20.  On  one  of  these  nights  Bee- 
thoven was  in  the  house.  He  excuses  himself 
to  the  Archduke  Rodolph  for  not  attending  a 
sum  toons  from  His  Highness,  on  the  ground  that 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he  had  not  come 
home  after  noon,  the  lovely  weather  having 
induced  him  to  walk  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
Wanda  having  taken  him  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening  (Thayer,  iii.  195.)  [G.) 

WANHAL — in  English  publications  VAN- 
HALL — John  Baptist,  a  contemporary  of 
Haydn's  (1732-1809),  was  of  Dutch  extraction, 
but  born  at  Nechanicz  in  Bohemia  May  12, 
1 739.  His  instructors  were  two  local  worthies! 
Koz&lc  and  Erban,  and  his  first  instruments  the 
organ  and  violin.  His  early  years  were  passed 
in  little  Bohemian  towns  near  the  place  of  his 
birth.  At  one  of  these  he  met  a  good  musician, 
who  advised  him  to  stick  to  the  violin,  and  also 
to  write  for  it;  both  which  he  did  with  great 
assiduity.  In  1760  he  was  taken  to  Vienna  by 
the  Countess  Schaffgotsch,  and  here  his  real  pro- 
gress began ;  he  studied  (under  Dittersdorf),  read 
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all  the  works  he  could  get  at,  played  incessantly, 
composed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  what  wan 
then  thought  extravagance,  and  was  soon  taken 
up  by  many  of  the  nobility.  One  of  these,  the 
Freiherr  Riesch,  sent  him  to  Italy  for  a  long 
journey,  of  which  be  took  full  advantage.  On 
his  return  to  Vienna  he  fell  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal depression,  which  for  some  time  affected  him 
greatly.  It  was  thus  that  Burney  found  him  in 
1772  ('Present  State,'  etc.,  p.  358).  Life  in 
Vienna  then  was  very  much  what  it  was  fo 
years  later,  and  WanhaTs  existence  was  passed, 
like  Beethoven's  or  Schubert's,  in  incessant  work, 
varied  by  visits  to  Hungary  or  Croatia,  where 
the  Count  Erdbdy,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Beethoven's  friend,  received  him.  He  died  in 
Vienna  in  1813.  Though  somewhat  younger 
than  Haydn  his  music  arrived  in  England  first. 
Burney  mentions  this  fact  (Hist.  iv.  599)  and 
speaks  pf  his  symphonies  as  '  spirited,  natural, 
and  unaffected,'  and  of  the  quartets  and  other 
music  for  violins  of  this  excellent  composer  as 
deserving  a  place  among  the  first  productions  in 
which  unity  of  melody,  pleasing  harmony,  and  a 
free  and  manly  style  are  constantly  preserved.' 
Burney 's  expressions  about  Haydn  in  the  next 
paragraph  show,  however,  how  far  higher  he 
placed  him  than  Wanhal  or  any  other  com- 
poser of  that  time. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  enormous.  Dlabacz, 
the  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Bohemian  Musi- 
cians, gives  no  less  than  100  symphonies,  100 
string  quartets,  35  masses  and  2  requiems,  30 
Salve  Reginas  and  36  offertories,  1  Stabat  Mater, 
1  oratorio,  2  operas,  and  many  other  works. 
His  sonatas  were  often  met  with  in  our  grand- 
mothers' bound  volumes,  and  Crotch  has  given 
two  pieces  in  his  Specimens  of  Music  Many  of 
the  symphonies  and  sonatas  were  produced  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  a  practice  to  which  Beethoven 
gave  the  deathblow.  They  must  not  therefore 
be  judged  of  from  too  serious  a  point  of  view.  [G.] 

WANLESS,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bsc,  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  York  Cathedral  April  1 8, 
1 69 1,  and  described  in  the  Chapter  book  as  '  in 
musicis  expert um.'  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1698.  In  1703  he  published  at  York  a  col« 
lection  of  the  words  of  anthems  sung  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  composed  a  Litany,  known  as 
'  The  York  Litany,*  no  two  copies  of  which 
exactly  agree.  Dr.  Jebb  has  printed  three  dif- 
ferent versions  in  his  '  Choral  Responses  and 
Litanies.'  An  anthem  by  Wanless,  'Awake  up, 
my  glory,*  is  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Hart 
MS.  7347).   He  died  in  172 1.  [W.H.H.] 

WARD,  John,  published,  in  161 3,  •  The  First 
Set  of  English  Madrigals  to  3,  4.  5,  and  6  parts, 
apt  both  for  Viols  and  Voyces.  With  a  Mourn- 
ing Song  in  memory  of  Prince  Henry.'  dedicated 
'To  the  Honourable  Gentleman  and  my  very 
good  Maister.  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  Knight' ; 
one  madrigal  in  which,  '  Die  not,  fond  man,' 
is  still  well  known  to  members  of  madrigal 
societies.  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
Leighton's  '  Tea  res  or  Lamentaciona,'  1614.  An 
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by  him  were 
printed  in  Barnard's  Church  Music,  164T,  and 
an  incomplete  score  of  the  Service  and  three 
anthems,  including  the  two  printed,  are  con- 
tained in  Barnard's  MS.  collection*.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  died  before  1641.  [W.H.H.] 

WARING,  William,  translator  of  Rods- 
bead's  Dictionnaire  de  Musique — 'a  Complete 
Dictionary  of  Music,  consisting  of  a  copious  ex- 
planation of  all  the  words  necessary  to  a  trua 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Music.  Lon- 
don, 1770.  8vo.*  In  the  and  edition  (without 
date)  Waring'a  name  as  translator  was  added  to 
the  title.  [G.] 

WARNOTS,  Henbt,  born  July  11,  183a,  at 
Brussels,  was  taught  music  first  by  his  father, 
and  in  1849  became  a  pupil  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, in  harmony,  pianoforte-playing,  and 
singing.  In  1856  he  appeared  in  opera  at  Liege 
as  a  light  tenor,  and  was  engaged  for  a  short 
period  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  He  next 
sang  at  Straasburg,  and  on  Jan.  34,  1865,  an 
operetta  of  his  composition,  '  Une  Heure  du 
Mariage,'  was  performed  there.  In  1867  he 
was  engaged  at  the  National  Theatre,  Brussels, 
and  in  October  sang  in  Flemish  the  hero's  part  in 
De  Miry's  'Franz  Ackermann.'  In  December 
of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  professorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  retired  from  the  stage. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Brussels  City  Musical  Society, 
and  in  1870  he  founded  a  school  of  music  at 
St.  Joase-ten-Noode-Schaernbeeck,  a  suburb  of 
Brussels,  and  of  which  he  is  still  Director.  In 
addition  to  the  operetta,  M.  Warnota  has  com- 
posed a  patriotic  cantata  performed  in  1S67  at 
Ghent.    His  daughter  and  pupil, 

Ellt  Wabn0T8,  born  1857,  at  Liege,  made 
her  dehut  in  1878.  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels.  In  1881  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Pergola,  Florence,  and  on  May  1 7  of  the  same 
year  made  her  first  appearance  in  England  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  as  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  in  the  Huguenot*.  During  the  season 
she  also  played  the  part  of  the  same  Queen  in 
Herold's  Pre"  aux  Clercs,  and  was  favourably 
received.  Since  then  Miss  Warnota  has  been 
frequently  heard  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  at 
the  Crystal  Pdace,  and  elsewhere.  [A.C.] 

WARREN,  Joseph,  born  in  London  March 
ao,  1804,  in  early  life  commenced  the  study  of 
the  violin,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  pianoforte 
and  organ.  In  1843  he  became  organist  of  St. 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Chapel,  Chelsea,  and 
composed  some  masses  for  its  service.  He  was 
anthor  of '  Hints  to  Young  Composers/  'Hints  to 
Young  Organists,'  'Guide  to  Singers,'  and  other 
similar  works,  and  editor  of  Hilton's  'Ayres,  or 
Fa  las,'  for  three  voices  (for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society),  an  English  version  of  Beetho- 
ven's '  Chriatus  am  Oelberge,'  Boyce's  '  Cathedral 
Music,'  for  which  he  wrote  new  biographies  of 
the  composers,  including,  in  most  cases,  ex- 
haustive lists  of  their  compositions,  and  many 
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other  works.  He  died  at  Bexley,  Kent,  March 
8,  1 881.  He  was  an  able  musical  antiquary,  and 
the  possessor  of  an  extensive  musical  library,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  he  disposed  of,  piece- 
meal, during  his  latter  years.  [W.H.H.] 

WARTEL,  Piebbb  Fbakcxjib,  born  April  3, 
1806,  at  Versailles.  From  1833  to  i8a8  he  was 
a  pupil  in  Choron's  School  of  Music,  and  after* 
wards  at  the  Conservatoire  under  Banderali  and 
Nourrit,  where  he  obtained  a  first  prize  for  sing- 
ing. From  1 83 1  to  1846  he  played  small  tenor 
parts  at  the  Grand  Opera.  He  afterwards  gang 
with  success  in  Germany,  but  on  his  return  to 
Paris  devoted  himself  entirely  to  teaching.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the 
day,  and  among  his  pupils  must  be  named 
Christine  Nilsson,  Trebelli,  Mile.  Hisson  (Grand 
Ope*ra),  etc.  M.  W artel  has  another  chum  for 
distinction,  as  having  introduced  into  France  and 
popularised  Schubert's  songs.  Indeed  it  was  he 
who  drew  the  attention  of  the  Viennese  to  them 
in  184a,  at  a  time  when  Schubert  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  Proch,  Hackel,  etc,  and  an  occa- 
sional performance  of  the  Wanderer  was  the 
only  sign  of  his  existence  (Hanslick,  Concert- 
wesen,  346).    Wartel's  wife, 

At  a  la  -  Thebb^e  -  A  n  5  ette,  nte  Adrien,  was 
born  July  a,  1814.  Her  father  was  violinist  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  and  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
toire band.  She  received  instruction  in  music 
at  the  Conservatoire,  was  appointed  accom- 
pany ist  there,  and  in  1831  obtained  a  profes- 
sorship, which  she  resigned  in  1838.  She  was 
the  first  female  instrumentalist  ever  engaged  at 
the  Socie'te'  des  Concerts.  In  1859  she  visited 
England  with  her  husband,  and  gave  a  concert 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grote,  where  she  played 
Mendelssohn's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  D  minor  with 
Joachim  and  Patti.  She  composed  Studies  and 
other  works,  including  her  Lessons  on  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  of  Beethoven.   Their  son, 

Emil,  was  engaged  for  many  years  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  but  has  since  then  established 
a  vocal  school  of  his  own.  [A.C.] 

WARWICK,  Thomas,  of  the  family  of  War- 
wick, or  Warthwyke,  of  Warwicke,  Cumberland, 
was,  in  1635,  a  musician  for  the  lute  to  Charles 
L  On  July  1  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of 
Orlando  Gibbons.  On  March  29,  1630,  he  was 
mulcted  of  a  month's  salary  'because  be  pre- 
sumed to  play  verses  one  the  organ  at  service 
tyme,  beinge  formerly  inhibited  by  the  Deane 
from  doinge  the  same,  by  reason  of  his  insuffi- 
ciency for  that  solemne  service.'  Anthony  Wood 
says  he  was  organist  of  Westminster  Ahbey,  but 
there  ia  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  a  song  in  40-parta 
performed  before  Charles  I.  about  1635.  He 
was  a  commissioner  for  granting  dispensations 
to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture.  His  name 
last  occurs  in  1641  in  a  warrant  for  exempting 
the  king's  musicians  from  payment  of  subsidies. 
His  son,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  was  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  temp.  Car.  II.  [W.H.H.] 
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WASIELEWSKY,  Joseph  W.  voh,  author, 
violin-player  and  conductor,  born  June  17, 
18a  a,  at  Gross  Leesen,  near  Dan  trig.  His 
parents  were  both  capable  musicians,  and  bis 
father  taught  him  the  violin  at  an  early  age, 
and  urged  the  study  of  it  upon  him  and  his  two 
ekler  brothers.  Joseph  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  be  allowed  to  take  music  as  his  profession ; 
but  it  was  not  till  April  3,  1843,  that  his  wish 
was  gratified  by  entering  the  Conservatorium  at 
Leipzig  under  Meudelssohn's  personal  teaching. 
Other  branches  ho  learned  under  David  and 
Hauptmann,  and  remained  in  the  Conservato- 
rium till  Easter,  1845.  He  then  played  in  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatre,  the  Gewandhaus,  and 
the  Euterpe  concerts,  till  1850,  when  he  left  for 
Dusseldorf  at  the  invitation  of  Schumann,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years.  In  May,  1852, 
he  removed  to  Bonn,  and  became  conductor  of 
the  '  Concordia,'  the  Gesangverein,  and  the  'Bee- 
thoven-Verein.'  After  three  years  he  exchanged 
this  for  Dresden.  In  1869  he  was  recalled  to 
Bonn  as  '  town  music-director.'  In  1858  he  pub- 
lished his  biography  of  Schumann  (2nd  and  3rd 
eda.,  1869  and  1 880 ) ;  in  1869  his  excellent  book 
on  the  Violin  and  its  Masters  (Breitkopf  &  Har- 
tel);  in  1874  'Die  Violine  im  17  Jahrhundert,* 
etc.  (Bonn)  ;  and  'History  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  16th  Century*  (Berlin).  He  has  a  decora- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  (1871);  and 
is  a  royal  music-director  (1873),  and  a  member 
of  the  '  Aocademia  filarmonica '  at  Bologna.  [G.] 

WATER  CARRIER,  THE,  the  English  ver- 
sion of  Cherubim's  '  Lbs  dbux  journ£es.'  It 
was  produced  in  a  very  mutilated  state  in  London 
in  1801  as  'The  Escapes,  or  the  Water  Carrier,' 
and  again  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  12,  1824, 
'  with  the  overture  ami  all  the  music.'  On  Oct. 
37,  1875,  it  was  again  produced,  by  Carl  Rosa, 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  complete, 
with  Mr.  Santley  as  Micheli.  [G.] 

WATER  MUSIC,  THE.  A  series  of  Instru- 
mental Movements  composed  by  Handel. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  in  1710,  Handel 
was  presented  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  by 
Steffani,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cnpellmeister  at  the  Electoral  Court, 
with  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England.  He 
returned  in  June,  1711;  and,  in  1712  obtained 
permission  to  make  a  second  visit  '  on  condition 
that  he  engaged  to  return  within  a  reasonable 
time.' '  This  ho  interpreted  so  liberally,  that  he 
was  still  busy  in  London  when  the  Elector  arrived 
there,  under  the  title  of  King  George  I.,  Sept.  20, 
1 71 4.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  present  him- 
self at  Court  after  such  a  dereliction  of  duty ;  but 
his  friends,  Baron  Kielmansegge  and  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  procured  his  restoration  to  favour. 
By  their  advicw  he  wrote  a  Suite  of  Movements 
for  two  Solo  Violins,  Flute.  Piccolo,  two  Haut- 
boys, one  Ba&soon,  two  Horns,  two  Trumpets, 
and  Stringed  Orchestra;  and  had  them  played, 
under  his  own  direction,  on  Aug.  22,  1715,  upon 

1  ntftuwlng.  '  Memotn  of  the  Lift  of  the  l»t«  Ceorge  Frederic 
Buutrl' 1  London,  1T«U>,  |>p.  «.  M. 


a  boat,  in  which  he  followed  the'  Royal  Barge 
on  its  return  from  Limehouse  to  Whitehall.  The 
King  was  delighted  with  the  music  and  enquired 
the  name  of  the  composer.  Baron  Kielmansegge 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  so  far  ap- 
peased the  King's  resentment,  that  he  not  only 
restored  Handel  to  favour,  but  accorded  him  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year,  in  addition  to  one  of 
equal  amount  previously  granted  to  him  by 
Queen  Anne.  We  owe  this  account  to  Main- 
waring.*  Hawkins  asserts  that  the  pension  was 
not  granted  till  Handel's  appearance  at  Court 
with  Geminiani.  The  date  rests  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Malcolm,'  who  also  tells  us  that  a  similar 
excursion  took  place,  July  17,  1717,  when  the 
Royal  Family  proceeded  by  water  to  1  a  supper- 
party,  given  by  Lady  Catharine  Jones,  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Lord  Ranelagh,  at  Chelsea'; 
and  that  Handel  directed  the  orchestra  with  such 
success  that  the  King  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  be  tlirice  repeated.  As  no  second 
collection  of  'Water  Music*  is  known  to  be  in 
existence,  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that 
the  compositions  of  1 7 1 5  were  repeated  in  171 7. 
Dr.  Chrysander  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  per* 
formance  took  place  in  1 71 7  ;  but  the  earlier  date 
has  always  been  accepted,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Handel  was  reconciled  to  the  King  long  before 

-7-7- 

The  Water  Music  consists  of  twenty-one  Move- 
ments, disposed  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  Overture  (Introduction  and  Fugue  in  F). 
a.  Adagio. 

3.  A  Movement  (All0.  ?)  in  Triple  Time. 

4.  Andante. 

5.  A  Movement  (All0,  t)  in  Triple  Time. 

6.  Air,  in  P. 

7.  A  Movement  (All0.  ?)  in  Triple  Time. 

8.  Boure  (*ic). 

9.  Hornpipe  (in  3-2  Time). 

10.  A  Movement  (All0.?)  in  D  Minor. 

11.  A  Movement  (All'. !)  in  D  Maj<<r. 

1  a.  A  Movement  (All°.  ?)  in  3-3  Time. 
1  J.  A  Movement  in  form  of  a  Sarabande. 

14.  Aria,  in  G. 

15.  Lentement. 

16.  A  Movement  in  form  of  a  Bourree. 

17.  Menuet. 

18.  Menuet. 

19.  A  Movement  (Ail°.  T)  in  C  Minor. 

30.  A  Movement  (All0.  ?;  in  G  Major. 

31.  Coro,  in  D  Major. 

The  original  autograph  has  disappeared ;  but 
two  Movements,  undated,  and  differing  consider- 
ably from  the  printed  copies,  will  be  found  in  Add. 
MSS.  30,310,  Brit.  Mus.*  The  earliest  printed 
edition  is  that  of  Walsh,  published  in  1 740. 

The  Water  Music  arrang^l  for  the  piano  was 
once  a  favourite  piece  with  amateurs,  and  many 
Btill  living  must  recollect  hearing  its  spirited  and 
rhythmical  strains  in  their  childhood.  [W.S.K.] 

*  ■•invmrlnc,  pp.  90-">l 

•  '  Anecdote*  of  ti  «■  Manned  and  < "otto roe  of  London,  during  the 
Eighteenth  rentuij'  iL<>nd<>n,  ^  re-ftoSelled  tu  the 
performance  la  1717. 
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WALTZ.  The  origin  of  the  Waltz  is  wrapped 
in  even  more  obscurity  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  best-known  dances.  The  immense 
popularity  which  it  has  achieved  in  the  19th 
century — a  popularity  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  almost  banishing  every  other  dance — has  given 
rise  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  historical  genesis  of 
the  waltz,  into  which  national  antipathies  have 
to  a  certain  extent  entered.  It  would  have  been 
thought  that  French  writers  could  not  ignore 
the  evidence  of  a  German  origin  given  by  the 
name  waltz,  derived  from  toaltzen,  to  turn  ;  but 
in  the  face  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  invented  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  prove  that  the  dance  and  the  name 
were  originally  borrowed  by  Germany  from 
France,  and  then  reintroduced,  as  a  foreign  in- 
vention,  from  the  former  to  the  latter  country. 

This  theory  apparently  was  first  propounded 
by  Castil  Blaze,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Fdtis, 
Littre*,  and  Larousse.  The  French  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  waltz  is  that  the  dance  ib  a 
descendant  of  the  Volta — known  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans as  Lavolta — a  dance  described  by  Thoinot 
Arbeau  in  his  Orche'sographie,  and  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Provence,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Paiis  under  Louis  VII.  It  remained 
in  fashion  up  to  the  16th  century,  at  which 
period  it  was  (according  to  Larousse)  introduced 
into  Germany,  the  name  Volta  being  changed 
into  Walzer.  The  obvious  Italian  origin  of  the 
word  ' volta '  has  been  overlooked  by  the  French 
writers.  The  German  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  trace  the  waltz  back  to  the  Drehtanz,  or 
turning  dance,  a  modification  of  the  old  form  of 
dances  which  (like  the  English  country  dances) 
weie  danced  by  couples  standing  face  to  face,  or 
holding  one  another  by  one  hand  only. 

Great  confusion  exists  in  the  German  accounts 
of  these  early  dances.  The  Volta,  the  Langaus, 
and  the  Allemande  are  all  mentioned  as  being  the 
ancestors  of  the  waltz,  but  none  of  these  seems  to 
be  satisfactorily  connected  with  the  modern  dance. 
That  the  volta  and  the  spring-tanz  were  identi- 
cal seems  pretty  certain :  in  both  the  indecency 
of  the  performance  seems  to  have  been  a  cha- 
racteristic feature,  as  a  comparison  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  Thoinot  Arbeau  s  Orche'sographie 
and  Johann  von  Ministers  'Traktat  vom  un- 
gottseligen  Tanz'  (1594)  clearly  shows ;  but  this 
feature  is  different  from  that  which  was  held  up  to 
reprobation  in  the  waltz  in  later  days  by  Lord 
Byron  and  other  English  writers  on  its  introduc- 
tion into  England.  The  German  dances,  like 
the  French,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
were  either  of  a  solemn  or  slow  character,  or 
consisted  in  unseemly  leapings  and  jumpings; 
as  Chapman  in  his  •  Alphonsus  Emperour  of 
Germany'  makes  one  of  his  characters  say : — 

We  German*  have  no  changes  in  our  dances, 
An  Almain  and  an  upspring  that  is  all. 

In  course  of  time  the  latter  became  so  objection- 
able that  it  was  not  only  preached  and  written 
; against,  but  was  made  the  subject  of  local  edicts, 
notably  in  the  towns  of  Nurnberg,  Ambcrg,  and 
Meissen.  The  Almain  or  Allemande  was  intro- 
XQL.  iv.  pt.  4. 


duced  into  France  after  the  conquest  of  Alsace 
by  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  dance  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  modern  waltz,  and  the  spring- 
tanz,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  identical 
with  the  volta,  no  longer  occurs  in  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries.  This  break  in  the  imaginary 
genealogy  of  the  waltz  has  not  been  made  clear 
by  the  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  modern  dance 
first  made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1780, 
and  the  only  attempt  at  connecting  the  old  and 
the  new  dances  is  the  suggestion  that  because 
the  song  '  Ach  du  lieber  AugiiBtin'  (which  was 
one  of  the  first  tunes  to  which  waltzes  were 
dauced)  was  addressed  to  a  wandering  musician 
who  lived  in  1670,  therefore  the  modern  dance 
was  contemporary  with  the  tune.  The  attempts 
at  tracing  the  waltz  from  such  a  widely  spread 
dance  as  the  volta  or  spring-tnnz  have  led  to 
further  confusion  with  regard  to  the  humble 
Landler  or  Schleifer,  which  is  its  real  ancestor. 
That  it  springs  from  a  class  of  country  dances, 
and  not  from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  volta,  must 
be  obvious  upon  many  grounds.  The  dance  itself 
is  first  heard  of  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century:  in  Bohe- 
mia it  seems  first  to  have  become  fashionable,  since 
on  March  18,  1785,  it  was  forbidden  by  an  Im- 
perial edict  as  4  sowohl  der  Gesundheit  schadlich, 
als  auch  der  Sunden  halber  sehr  gefahrlich,'  in 
Bpite  of  which  it  found  its  way  to  Vienna,  and 
was  danced  in  the  finale  to  Act  ii.  of  Vicente 
Martin  y  Solar's  '  Una  Cosa  rara '  by  four  of  the 
principal  characters  (Lubino,  Tita,  Chita,  and 
Lilla).  On  its  first  appearance  in  Vienna  the 
music  of  the  waltz  was  played  quite  slowly :  the 
tempo  in  Martin's  opera  is  marked  Andante  con 
moto,  but  in  Vienna  the  character  of  the  dance 
was  changed,  and  a  Gesch  wind  walzer  waa  intro- 
duced which  finally  led  to  a  Galoppwalzer  in 
2-4  time.  But  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  the 
dance  underwent,  what  it  was  originally  like  can 
still  be  seen  at  any  Austrian  or  Bavarian  village 
festival  at  the  present  day,  where  it  will  be 
found,  perhaps  called  a  Landler  or  Schleifer, 
or  some  other  local  name,  but  still  danced  to 
the  old  slow  rhythms  which  were  imitated  by 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  Schu- 
bert, in  their  waltzes  written  for  the  Viennese 
in  the  early  days  of  the  dance's  fashionable  career. 
Crabb  Robinson's  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  saw  it  danced  at  Frankfort  in  1800  is 
interesting.  '  The  man  places  the  palms  of  his 
hands  gently  against  the  sides  of  his  partner, 
not  far  from  the  arm-pits.  His  partner  does 
the  same,  and  instantly  with  as  much  velocity 
as  possible  they  turn  round,  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  glide  round  the  room/1 

In  England  the  name  and  the  tune  of  the  danco 
made  their  first  appearance  about  the  year  1797. 
The  collection  of  Preston's  Country  Dances  pub- 
lished at  that  date  contains  '  the  new  German 
Waltz '  and  '  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Waltz/ 
both  of  which  are  real  waltz  tunes,  though  how 
different  the  dances  were  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  directions  for  dancing  the  former :  '  Set  and 
hands  across  and  back  again,  lead  down  the 
middle  up  again  to  the  top,  turn  your  partner 
with  the  right  hand  quite  round,  then  with  the 
left,  hands  4  round  at  bottom  right  and  left.' 
The  same  collection  also  contains  a  dance  called 
'  Miss  Simpson's  Walt*,'  the  tune  of  which  is 
written  in  common  time.  It  was  not  until  181 3 
that  the  dance  in  its  modern  form  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  England,  when  it  was  greeted  with 
h  storm  of  abuse  as  'a  fiend  of  German  birth,' 
'destitute  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  propriety,'  a 
•  disgusting  practice/  and  called  forth  a  savage 
attack  from  Lord  Byron.1  In  spite  of  this  recep- 
tion it  Beems  to  have  won  a  speedy  victory,  and 
is  at  the  present  day  certainly  more  in  favour 
than  ever.  In  France  the  waltz  made  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  war  with  Germany  (1702- 
1801)  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Luneville, 
after  which  it  was  said  that  the  Germans  had 
ceded  even  their  national  dance  to  the  French. 
It  was  first  danced  at  the  opera  in  Gardel's 
ballet  '  La  Dansomanie  '  (1800),  for  which  Mehul 
wrote  the  music.  Beyond  the  changes  introduced 
in  Vienna  by  Schubert,  Strauss,  etc.,  and  adopted 
all  over  Europe,  the  form  of  the  dance  has  not 
undergone  any  material  alteration  in  France, 
though  it  was  probably  there  that  the  misnamed 
'  Valse  a  deux  temps '  (».  e.  a  faster  form  of  the 
rianse.  containing  six  steps  to  every  two  of  the 
waltz  '  a  truis  temps')  was  first  introduced  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  music  of  the  waltz  originally  consisted  of 
two  sections,  each  consisting  of  8  bars  in  3-4  or 
3-8  time.  Good  examples  of  these  primitive 
forms  will  be  found  in  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's 
Deutsche  Tanze.  The  next  development  of  the 
music  was  the  stringing  together  of  several  of 
these  1 6- bar  waltzes,  and  the  addition  of  trios, 
and  a  coda.  This  was  first  effected  by  Hummel 
in  a  waltz  in  9  numbers,  which  he  wrote  in 
1808  for  the  opening  of  the  Apollo  Saal  in 
Vienna,  but  this  isolated  example  cannot  have 
hivd  much  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
waltz,  since  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Schubert 
that  it  possesses  any  intrinsic  musical  value. 
The  dances  of  this  composer  form  really  the 
basis  of  modern  waltz  music.  Though  in  the 
main  they  adhere  to  the  old  16-bar  form,  yet 
the  beginnings  of  development  are  apparent  in 
them,  not  only  in  their  immense  musical  supe- 
riority to  any  of  their  predecessors,  but  also 
in  the  numerous  extensions  and  improvements 
of  the  original  form  which  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  which  have  since  become  the  com- 
monplaces of  every  writer  of  dance  music.  For 
instance,  in  op.  96,  Waltz  No.  15,  instead  of 
having  an  8- bar  phrase  repeated  in  each  section, 
has  two  sections  of  16  bars  each.  The  next 
number  (16)  has  two  introductory  bars  of  bass 
solo  before  the  16-bar  melody  begins — a  device 
which  is  nowadays  too  familiar  to  be  noticed, 
though  when  Schubert  wrote  it  was  probably 
absolutely  novel.  A  careful  analysis  of  these 
beautiful  compositions  would  probably  reveal 
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many  such  points  of  departure;  indeed,  in  < 
paring  them  with  the  works  of  his 
lies,  such  as  Lanner  and  the  elder  Strauss,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  find  how  Schubert  anticipated 
their  effects.  But  if  Schubert  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  Viennese  school  of  dance  com- 
posers, it  is  to  Weber  that  the  waltz  owes 
what,  musically  speaking,  is  its  most  important 
development.  The  composition  of  the  'Auf- 
forderung  rum  Tanz '  marks  the  adoption  of  the 
waltz-form  into  the  sphere  of  absolute  music, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  stream  of  piano- 
forte and  vocal  waltzes,  not  intended  as  accom- 
paniments to  dancing,  the  best  examples  of  which 
are  the  waltzes  of  Chopin  and  Rubinstein,  though 
this  form  of  composition  has  been  adopted  by 
most  writers  of  '  brilliant '  music.  Of  late  years 
a  tendency  has  shown  itself  to  revert  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Schubert  type  of  waltz.  To 
this  class  belong  the  waltzes  of  Brahms,  Kiel, 
and  other  modern  German  composers.  Brahms 
indeed  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new 
class  in  his  '  Liebeslieder '  for  pianoforte  duet 
and  vocal  quartet ;  but  the  original  type  of  these 
is  the  same  as  Schubert's  dances. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
composition  of  waltzes  for  dancing  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Viennese  composers. 
Johann  Strauss  the  elder  introduced  the  habit  of 
giving  names  to  waltzes,  and  it  was  at  Vienna, 
under  the  Strauss  family,  Lanner,  Labitzky,  and 
Gungl,  that  the  waltz  became  fixed  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  know  it,  i.e.  an  introduction 
geneially  in  a  slow  tempo,  foreshadowing  the 
principal  motive  of  the  composition,  and  followed 
by  five  or  six  separate  waltzes  ending  with  a  coda 
recapitulating  the  best  numbers.  Vienna  has, 
moreover,  always  preserved  the  tradition  of  play- 
ing what  a  modern  writer  aptly  describes  as 
'  those  irresistible  waltzes  that  first  catch  the  ear, 
and  then  curl  round  the  heart,  till  on  a  sudden  they 
invade  and  will  have  the  legs.'  France  has  pro- 
duced a  few  good  waltzes,  but  more  for  operatic  or 
vocal  purposes  than  for  dancing,  while  England  is 
very  far  below  either  country  in  compositions  of 
this  kind.  The  waltzes  which  achieve  ephemeral 
popularity  in  England  are  generally  beneath 
contempt  as  music,  and  as  accompaniments  to 
dancing  are  a  long  way  behind  the  productions 
of  Vienna. 

With  regard  to  the  tempo  of  a  waltz  no  strict 
rule  can  be  given.  In  England  the  time  at 
which  waltzes  are  played  and  danced  differs 
almost  from  year  to  year  according  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  'the  fashion.'  The  Viennese 
tradition  of  introducing  ralUntatuios  and  ae- 
ctlerandog  into  waltzes,  charming  though  it  is  to 
a  musician,  has  never  been  caught  by  any  Eng- 
lish conductor  of  dance  music,  and  probably 
would  be  found  impracticable  in  England,  where 
dancers  may  be  seen  exhibiting  their  lack  of  the 
sense  of  time  and  rhythm  by  waltzing  to  the 
music  of  a  polka,  t'ellarius  gives  the  proper 
tempo  of  a  waltz  *  a  trois  temps'  as  f=»-  =66,  and 
•k  deux  temps'  as  ^--88.  1  rw.Bs.j 
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WATSON,  Thomas,  put  forth  in  1593  'The  . 
first  sett  of  Italian  M  ad  ri  galls  Englished,  not  to 
the  sense  of  the  originall  dittie,  but  after  the 
affection  of  the  Noate.  By  Thomas  Watson. 
There  are  also  heere  inserted  two  excellent  Ma- 
drigallsof  Master  William  Byrd  s  composed  after 
the  Italian  vaine  at  the  request  of  the  aayd 
Thomas  WaUon.'  It  is  dedicated  in  a  Latin 
metrical  epistle  to  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  there  is  also  a  similar  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Luca  Marenzio,  the  celebrated  Italian  I 
ma<lrigal  composer,  from  whose  works  23  of  the 
28  madrigals  included  in  the  publication  were 
taken.  Many  of  tlieso  madrigals  are  still  well 
known.  Watson  is  conjectured  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  Thomas  Watson,  a  native  of  London, 
wh«>  after  studying  poetry  for  some  time  at  Oxford, 
returned  to  London  to  study  law,  and  died  about 
1 59 J.  A  collection  of  sonnets  by  him  entitled 
'  Hecatompathia,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,' 
was  licensed  in  1581,  and  some  poems  by  him 
were  inserted  in  the  collection  called  *  England's 
Helicon,'  1614.  [W.H.H.] 

WEBBE,  Samuel,  born  in  1740  in  Minorca, 
was  the  son  of  a  Government  officer,  who  died 
suddenly,  leaving  his  family  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  therefore,  at  1 1  years  of 
age,  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  but  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  time  quitted  that  calling 
and  commenced  the  study  of  music  under  Bar- 
bandt,  organist  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador's 
chapel.  He  also  studied  the  Latin.  French,  and 
Italian  languages.  He  first  appeared  as  a  com- 
poser about  1 763.  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  In 
1 766  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  a  prize  medal 
for  his  canon,  '  O  that  I  had  wings,'  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  26  other  medals  for  the  following 
compositions:  — '  The  man  and  the  woman,' 
catch,  1767 ;  '  From  everlasting,'  canon,  and  4  A 
generous  friendship,'  glee,  1768;  'Alzate  O 
|K>rte,'  canon,  1770;  '  Iddio  i  quel  che  mi 
cingo,'  canon,- 1 771  ;  '  Discord,  dire  sister,'  glee,  | 
1772  ;  'To  the  old,  long  life.'  catch,  and  '  Who 
can  express,'  canon,  1774  ;  *  Now  I'm  prepared,'  , 
glee,  1775;  1  Yon  gave  me  your  heart,'  and 
''Tis  beauty  calls,'  glees,  1776;  'Glory  bo  to  j 
the  Father,'  canon,  and  '  Rise,  my  joy,'  glee, 
1777;  'Grent  Bacchus,"  and 'Hail,  music,' glees, 
1778;  'Neighbours,  come,'  catch,  and  'O  all 
ye  work«,'  canon,  1781 ;  'My  Lady  Rantum,' 
catch,  1782  ;  'To  Thee  all  angels,'  canon,  1783  ; 
*  When  youthful  Harriet,'  c.itch,  and  '  The  fra- 
grant painting,' glee,  1784  ;  *  O  Lord,  shew  Thy 
mercy,'  canon,  and  '  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's 
brow.'  glee,  1788;  'Juliet  is  pretty,'  catch,  and 
«Non  tidi  al  mar.'  glee,  1790;  and 'Tell  me,' 
catch,  1794.  More  than  half  of  these  composi- 
tions are  catches  and  canons  that  have  now 
nearly  parsed  into  oblivion,  and  hut  three  of  the 
glees  can  be  ranked  among  Webbe's  best.  His 
finest  works, — his  glees  •  When  winds  breathe 
soft,'  'The  mighty  conqueror,'  'Come  live  with 
me,'  '  Thy  voice,  0  Harmony.'  '  To  me  the  wan- 
ton girls,'  and  *  Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights.'  and 
his  catches,  'Dear  father,  the  girl  you  desire  me 


in  marriage,*  and  *  Would  yon  know  my  Celia's 
charms,' — are  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  his 
prize  compositions.  On  the  death  of  Thomas 
Warren  Home  in  1784  he  became  secretary  to 
the  Catch  Club,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Glee  Club 
in  1 787  he  became  its  librarian,  and  wrote  and 
composed  for  it  his  glee  '  Glorious  Apollo,'  which 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  club  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  glee  performed 
at  every  meeting.  He  was  also  organist  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Sardinian  embassy.  He  published 
in  1792  '  A  Collection  of  Motetts  or  Antiphons,' 
and  'A  Collection  of  Masses  for  small  choirs,' 
principally  composed  by  himself.  He  published 
at  various  periods,  commencing  1764,  nine  books 
of  glees,  etc.,  which  were  subsequently  repub- 
lished with  additions  in  3  vols,  folio.  25  glees,  36 
catches,  and  9  canons  by  him  are  included  in 
Warren's  collections.  He  also  composed  several 
excellent  songs,  of  which  'The  Mansion  of 
Peace '  enjoyed  a  long-continued  popularity.  He 
died  at  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  May  25, 
1816,  ami  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  church- 
yard. William  Linley  wrote  an  ode  upon  his 
death  for  the  best  setting  of  which  a  prize  was 
offered.  Seven  competitors  entered  the  lists, 
viz.  William  Beale,  Lord  Burghersh,  James  (?) 
Elliott,  C.  S.  Evans,  William  Hawes,  William 
Knyvett,  and  William  Linley ;  the  prize  being 
won  by  Evans.  Wubbe  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  glee-writers,  and  his  works  will  maintain 
their  position  as  long  as  a  taste  for  that  style  of 
composition  shall  endure.  As  a  man  he  was 
much  beloved  and  respected  for  his  social  vir- 
tues. 

Samuel  Wbbbb,  jun.,  his  eldest  son,  was  born 
in  London  about  1770.  He  studied  principally 
under  his  father  and  became  a  good  pianist  and 
organist.  Like  his  father  he  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  vocal  composition,  and  in 
1 794  obtained  from  the  Catch  Club  prizes  for  a 
catch,  *  Ah  Friendship,'  and  a  canon,  '  Resonate 
Jovera,'  and  in  1795  for  a  canon,  'Come  follow 
me.'  About  1798  he  settled  in  Liverpool  and 
became  organist  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Para- 
dise Street.  About  181 7  he  returned  to  London 
and  joined  Logier  in  teaching  on  the  latter' s 
system,  and  became  organist  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador's chapel.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
jLgain  settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  became 
successively  organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  and 
of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Toxteth 
Park.  He  composed  many  glees  possessing  great 
merit  (among  which  '  Come  away,  Death,'  is 
conspicuous),  songs,  motets,  etc.  He  edited  the 
collection  of  glees,  etc.,  entitled  '  Convito  Ar- 
monico.'    He  died  Nov.  25,  1843.  [W.H.H.] 

WEBER,  Carl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernest, 
Freiherk  vox,  was  one  of  those  musicians  in 
whose  family  music  was  long  an  hereditary  gift. 
As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  but  one  German 
musician  with  a  musical  pedigree  longer  and 
more  widely  spread  than  Weber's — Sebastian 
Bach.  Like  Bach  too,  Weber  touched  the 
highest  point  in  the  special  branch  cultivated 
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by  previous  generations  on  both  sides.  With 
Bach  this  was  Protestant  church  music  in  its 
noblest  form,  with  Weber,  national  opera  in  its 
most  brilliant  if  not  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment. The  earliest  known  member  of  the  family, 
Joh ann  Baptist,  a  man  of  property  in  1/ower 
Austria  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  made  Freiherr  by  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  in  162a.  The  family  was,  and  still 
is,  Roman  Catholic  We  know  nothing  of  Jo- 
hann  Baptist's  musical  tastes  or  faculties,  but 
his  younger  brother,  Joseph  Franz  Xaver, 
apparently  living  in  Upper  Swabia,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  amateur  of  music  and  the 
drama.  The  title  of  the  elder  brother  was  not 
transmitted  till  1738,  and  of  the  younger  one's 
descendants,  one,  Fridolin,  was  in  the 


of  Freiherr  von  Schonau-Zella,  near  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  in  the  18th  century,  and  died  in  1754. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  music— sang,  and 
played  the  violin  and  organ.  Of  his  two  sons, 
the  elder,  also  a  Fbidolin  (and  also  a  singer 
and  violin  player)  became  the  father  of  Mozart's 
wife  Constance;  and,  as  is  well-known,  she, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree  her  sisters,  Josepha, 
Aloysia,  and  Sophie,  were  excellent,  and  almost 
distinguished  singers.  Constance's  father  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  manager  of  the  Schonau- 
Zella  estates,  and  apparently  dropped  the  ton, 
which  was  not  borne  by  Mozart's  wife. 

His  younger  brother,  Franz  Anton  von 
Wkbbb,  born  1734,  became  the  father  of  Carl 
Maria,  who  was  thus  connected  by  marriage  with 
Mozart.  Franz  Anton  must  have  been  a  violinist 
of  more  than  common  ability,  as  we  find  htm 
included,  by  those  qualified  to  speak,  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  viola  players  of  the  time.1 
He  was  also  a  virtuoso  on  the  double-bass.  He 
took  military  service  with  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Carl  Theodore,  at  Mannheim,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  assist  in  the  celebrated  court 
band.  He  fought  against  Frederic  the  Great 
at  Rosbach  075°)  ftnd  was  slightly  wounded, 
after  which  he  left  the  army,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Elector  Clement  Augustus  at 
Cologne.  In  1758  he  became  Steward  to  the 
Prince-Bishop,  and  Court-Councillor  at  Steuer- 
wald,  near  Hildcsheim.  His  devotion  to  music, 
which  was  such  that  he  would  even  play  the 
violin  while  walking  in  the  fields  with  his 
family,  caused  him  to  neglect  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  he  was  deprived  of  it.  From  1768 
u'  1773  he  lived  at  Hildosheim  as  an  ordinary 
citizeu,  and  there  decided,  despite  his  ace  and 
numerous  family,  on  becoming  a  practical  mu- 
sician. He  appears  to  have  started  on  a  tour 
as  a  viola-player,1  and  then  settled  in  Liibeck, 
where  he  published  '  Lieder  mit  Melodien 
fdrs  Clavier'  (1774),  compositions  apparently 
not  without  talent,  as  they  were  noticed  nine 
years  after.'    In  1778  he  was  musical  director 

1  Forkel'i  Muilkallwher  Almanach  for  1783,  p.  SO. 
»  Gerbsr'i  Lexicon.  II.  771. 

>  Fnrkel,  p.  «,  and  eliewbere.  M .  M.  von  Weber.  In  hli  biography 
of  his  tether  (Lebeneblld)  I.  IS.  conjecture*  that  Frani  Anton  had 
playrd  under  an  assumed  name  up  to  1778.  as  no  trace  of  hint  I*  found 
k-fore.    Apparently  he  did  not  know  of  the  pataege  In  Forkel'i 


of  the  theatre  at  Ltibeck,  and  from  1779  to  83 

Capellmeister  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Eutin. 

In  1 784  he  went  to  Vienna,  made  acquaintance 

with  Joseph  Haydn,  and  entrusted  to  him  his 

two  eldest  sons,  Fritz  apd  Edmund,  both  of  whom 

showed  talent  for  music  [see  vol.  i.  p.  7086.] 

In  1785  he  married  again  in  Vienna,  returned 

to  Eutin,  and  undertook  the  post  of  director  of 

the  town-band. 

At  Eutin  was  born  in  1786  the  first  child  of 

his  second  marriage,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

His  birthday  was  most  likely  Dec.  18,  but  there 

is  no  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact.   The  father 

had  always  longed  to  have  a  child  that  should 

turn  out  a  prodigy,  such  as  Mozart  had  been. 

All  his  children,  (laughters  as  well  as  sons,  showed 

talent  for  music  and  the  stage,  and  his  two 

eldest  sons  became  really  good  musicians.  Haydn 

was  specially  attached  to  Edmund,  and  wrote  in 

his  album 

Fear  God,  love  thy  neighbour,  and  thy 
Master  Joseph  Haydn  who  lore*  thee  Iieartllv  • 

Eatoraa  {$ic).  May  Zi,  17t& 

But  Franz  Anton  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  so  far  none  of  his  children  surpassed 
mediocrity,  and  he  was  all  the  more  anxious  to 
discern  in  Carl  Maria  talent  of  a  higher  order. 
Inconstant  by  nature,  bis  character  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  vanity  and  a  pretentious  vein  of 
comedy  with  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  gifts, 
forming  a  most  unsatisfactory  whole.  Such  a 
disposition  was  little  adapted  to  the  training  of 
a  gifted  child.  Carl  Maria  was  early  set  to  learn 
music,  principally  under  his  father,  who  after  all 
was  but  an  amateur.  The  talent,  so  ardently 
longed  for,  however,  would  not  appear  in  the 
delicate,  nervous  child.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
after  taking  great  pains  with  him  in  vain,  his 
elder  brother  Fritz  exclaimed  on  one  occasion, 
'  Carl,  you  may  become  anything  else  you  like, 
but  a  musician  you  never  will  be.'  The  father 
now  tried  him  with  the  plastic  arts,  and  put 
him  to  drawing,  painting  in  oil,  pastel,  and  en- 
engraving.  Weber,  in  his  autobiography,  says 
that  he  followed  this  with  some  success,1  but 
the  specimens  preserved  in  the  family  show 
nothing  beyond  a  certain  manual  dexterity, 
with  no  sign  of  real  talent. 

His  father  had  left  Eutin  in  1787,  and  was 
leading  a  restless  life  as  director  of  a  dra- 
matic troupe  mainly  consisting  of  his  own 
grown-up  children.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  is  to  be  found  in  Vienna,  Cassel,  Meiningen. 
Nuremberg,  Erlanijen.  and  Augsburg.  Bad  as 
the  influence  of  this  roving  life  must  have  been 
on  the  whole,  it  had  its  advantages  for  Carl 
Maria  in  the  special  line  to  which  he  was  to 
devote  himself,  for  he  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
up  behind  the  scenes.  From  his  childhood  he 
was  at  home  in  the  stage-world  as  none  of 


cantata  "D 
In  MS. 

*  C.  7.  Pohl'e  Joaeph  Tlaidn.  It  204.  The  general  opinion  of 
Edmund  Ton  Weber  li  eome«hal  opposed  to  Spohr**  Judgment  on 
making  his  acquaintance  In  Berne  In  IMS.  He  aari  '  be  ii  aald  to  be 
a  good  theoretical  mmlclan  :  at  aTkollnlst  and  conductor  he  la  weak.' 
fc>,hr'a  Selb«tbl<>graplile  |.  2S8. 

»  Webar  a  Ulterarlache  Arbelten.  175.  (Lelprlg.  Kiel,  ISM.) 
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the  great  opera-composers  have  been — not  even 
Mozart.  That  instinct  for  the  stage,  so  obvious 
in  all  his  dramatic  conceptions,  and  so  un- 
fortunately absent  in  most  of  our  German 
opera-composers,  no  doubt  sprang  from  these 
early  impressions.  In  1794,  the  father  being 
at  Weimar  with  his  family,  Carl  Maria's  mother 
Genoveva,  then  twenty-six,  was  engaged  as  a 
singer  at  the  theatre  under  Goethe's  direction, 
and  appeared,  on  June  16,  as  Constance  in  Mo- 
zart's '  Entltihrung.'  The  engagement  was  how- 
ever cancelled  in  September,  and  Franz  Anton 
left  Weitnar,  to  his  subsequent  regret.1  He 
went,  it  appears,  to  Erlangen,  and  in  1 796  to 
Hildburghausen.  There  the  boy  of  nine  found 
his  first  scientific  and  competent  teacher  in 
HeuBchkel,  an  eminent  oboist,  a  solid  pianist 
and  organist,  and  a  composer  who  thoroughly 
understood  his  art.  An  organ-piece  by  him  on 
the  Chorale  '  Vom  Hi  mm  el  hoch,'  a  cony  of 
which  is  in  the  writer's  possession,  shows 
little  fancy,  but  a  complete  mastery  ot  the 
technique  of  composition.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  with  certainty  the  method  on  which 
Heuschkel  had  formed  himself  as  a  pianist,  but 
it  was  probably  Emanuel  Bach's.  He  had  a 
gift  for  teaching,  and  being  still  young  (born 
1773).  took  a  personal  interest  in  his  pupil. 
Carl  Maria  did  not  at  first  like  the  hard,  dry, 
studies  to  which  his  teacher  inexorably  bound 
him,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  was  making 
progress,  and  the  father  at  last  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  dawn  of  that  genuine  musical 
talent  which  he  bad  himself  tried  in  vain  to 
evoke.  Weber  never  forgot  what  he  owed  to 
Heuschkel.  In  his  autobiographical  sketch, 
written  in  181 8,  he  says  that  from  him  he  had 
received  the  best  possible,  indeed  the  only  true, 
foundation  for  a  style  of  pianoforte  playing, 
at  once  powerful,  expressive,  and  full  of  cha- 
racter, especially  the  equal  cultivation  of  the  two 
hands.  Heuschkel  on  his  part  followed  with 
justifiable  pride  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  his 
pupil,  and  one  of  bis  published  compositions  is 
a  piece  for  wind-instruments  on  themes  from 
Rossini's '  Semiramtde,'  and  Weber's ' Euryanthe ' 
(Schott). 

Unfortunately  this  instruction  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  as  Franz  Anton  moved  on  in  the 
autumn  with  his  company  to  Salzburg.  Here 
there  was  a  training-school  for  chorister-boys, 
similar  to  St.  Stephen's  Cantorei  in  Vienna, 
in  which  the  brothers,  Joseph  and  Michael 
Haydn,  were  educated.  Michael  Haydn  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
since  1762,  first  as  Concertmeister,  and  after- 
wards Cathedral  organist  also.  One  of  his 
duties  was  to  teach  singing  to  the  choristers, 
among  whom  the  young  Weber  soon  found  a 
place,  speedily  exciting  the  attention  of  Haydn. 
He  asked  him  to  his  bouse,  and  set  him  to  play 
a  concerto  of  Kozeluch's,  which  he  had  studied 
with  Heuschkel,  and  other  pieces,  including  a 
recitative  from  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu.'  The  upshot 
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was  that  after  repeated  requests  from  the  father 
he  consented  to  give  the  boy  gratuitous  in- 
struction in  composition. 

Michael  Haydn  has  been  somewhat  hardly 
dealt  with  as  a  composer.  His  talent  was  con- 
siderable, and  had  been  thoroughly  cultivated, 
although  he  bad  not  the  genius  of  his  elder 
brother.  As  a  teacher  the  mere  fact  of  his  age, 
sixty,  put  him  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his 
eleven-year-old  pupil  for  anything  like  the  some 
results  as  had  been  obtained  with  Heuschkel. 
Still  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  tlx 
fughettas,  composed  apparently  under  his  own 
eye,  and  the  proud  father  had  them  printed  in 
score.  The  dedication,  showing  evident  traces 
of  the  father's  hand,  runs, '  To  Herr  Edmund 
von  Weber,  my  beloved  brother  in  Hessen-Cassel. 
To  you  as  connoisseur,  as  musician,  as  teacher, 
and  more  than  all  as  brother,  these  firstfruits 
of  his  musical  labours  are  dedicated,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  by  your  tenderly  loving 
brother,  Kar  1 M  aria  von  Weber,  Salzburg,  Sept.  1 , 
1 798.''  Carl  Maria's  mother  bad  died  on  March 
13,  of  consumption,  and  her  death  perhaps  occa- 
sioned a  trip  to  Vienna  in  April,  on  which  Carl 
Maria  accompanied  his  father.  Here  they  heard 
the  'Creation'  (April  39  or  30),  and  probably 
entered  into  personal  relations  with  Haydn. 
Immediately  after  his  return,  in  the  beginning 
of  July  at  the  latest,  the  father  began  to  talk  of 
leaving  Salzburg,  for  'one  cannot  exist  under 
this  hierarchy.'  and  in  the  autumn  they  all  moved 
to  Munich.  As  the  lessons  in  composition  from 
Michael  Haydn  only  began  in  January  1798, 
they  cannot  have  lasted  more  than  six  months. 
Franz  Anton  had  gradually  tired  of  his  stage- 
managing.  '  I  have  bid  good-bye  to  the  good  old 
theatre '  he  writes,1  '  and  have  returned,  thougli 
without  pay,  to  my  old  military  life.*  This 
consisted  in  his  adoption  of  the  title  of  Major, 
to  which  he  had  no  sort  of  right.  In 
Munich  Carl  Maria  had  two  new  teacher*, 
the  singer  Wallishauser  (Italianised  intoValesi) 
and  Johann  Nepomuck  Kalcher,  afterward* 
court-organist.  With  the  latter  he  made 
more  progress  in  oomposition  than  with  Michael 
Haydn,  and  always  retained  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  him.  He  soon  began  to  play  at  concerts 
with  success.  Under  Kalcher'B  eyo  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  'Die  Macht  der  Liebe  und  des 
Weins,'  a  mass,  PF.  sonatas,  and  variations, 
violin  trios,  and  songs;  but  the  MSS.  have  all 
disappeared ;  apparently  he  burnt  them  himself.4 
One  work  of  this  time  has  survived,  a  set  of 
variations  for  PF.  (op.  a),  dedicated  to  Kal- 
cher, and  specially  interesting  as  lithographed 
by  himkelf.  He  had  been  led  to  this  kind  of  work 
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by  his  acquaintance  with  Aloys  Senefelder,  the  j 
inventor  of  lithography,  in  whose  shop  he  fre- 
quently occupied  himself,  even  imagining  that  he 
had  discovered  some  improvement*  in  the  method 
of  mechanical  reproduction.  Indeed,  his  interest 
in  lithography  became  so  keen,  that  for  a  time 
he  neglected  composition.  The  father,  always 
restless  and  whimsical,  thought  of  carrying  out 
the  new  discovery  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was 
decided  to  move  to  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  where 
the  necessary  materials  were  more  easily  pro- 
curable. The  plan  was  carried  into  effect  in 
1800,  Carl  Maria  giving  concerts  on  the  way 
with  success  at  Leipzig  and  other  towns  in 
Central  Germany.  Arrived  in  Freiberg  he 
speedily  lost  his  interest  in  lithography,  partly 
owing  to  an  opening  which  occurred  for  pro- 
ducing a  dramatic  work.  The  large  and  well- 
selected  company  of  Hitter  von  Steinsberg,  whom 
the  Webera  had  met  before,  had  been  playing 
there  since  the  summer.  Steinsberg  had  written 
an  opera-book,  '  Das  Waldmadchen,'  which  he 
handed  over  to  Carl  Maria,  then  just  thirteen, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  on  Nov.  24. 
Public  expectation  had  been  roused  to  a  high 
pitch  by  Franz  Anton's  manoeuvres,  and  seems 
to  have  been  barely  satisfied  by  the  result.  Two 
Freiberg  musicians  entered  into  a  newspaper 
correspondence  with  the  00 na poser,  whose  pen 
was  obviously  guided  by  his  father,  for  the  in- 
temperate, impertinent,  tone  of  the  letters  is 
wholly  unlike  anything  in  Carl  Maria's  cha- 
racter. The  opera  succeeded  better  at  Chemnitz 
(Dec.  5,  1800),  and  was  evidently  appreciated  in 
Vienna  (Leopolds tad t  Theatre,  1805),  where  it 
was  given  eight  times  during  the  month  of 
December.  It  was  also  performed  at  Prague, 
and  even  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  negotiat:ons  with 
Weimar  fell  through.  Carl  Maria  was  quite 
aware  afterwards  of  the  small  value  of  this 
youthful  work.  In  his  autobiographical  sketches, 
he  calls  it  'a  very  immature  production,  not 
perhaps  without  occasional  marks  of  invention, 
the  second  act  of  which  I  wrote  in  ten  days,' 
adding,  'this  was  one  of  the  many  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  marvellous  tales  of  the  great 
masters,  which  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
my  juvenile  mind,  and  which  I  tried  to  imitate.' 

Freiberg  in  its  turn  was  abandoned,  possibly 
towards  the  end  of  1800,  certainly  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1801.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  there  is 
that  ho  wrote  on  Dec.  9  to  Artaria  of  Vienna 
offering  him  his  lithographic  invention,  the  ad- 
vantages  of  which  were,  in  his  own  words, '  1.  I 
can  engrave  music  on  stone  in  a  manner  quite 
equal  to  the  finest  English  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing, as  the  enclosed  specimens  will  show.  2.  One 
workman  can  complete  from  two  to  three  plates 
a  day  in  winter,  and  from  three  to  four  in  summer 
when  the  days  are  longer.  3.  A  [date  can  be 
used  again,  by  which  I  mean  entirely  erased, 
over  thirty  times.  4.  Two  men  can  take  ns 
many  thousand  impressions  a  week  as  in  common 
printing.  5.  One  hundred  thalers  will  cover  the 
whole  outlay  for  machinery.'  lie  also  offered 
the  Viennese  publishers  several  compositions 
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for  strings  and  for  piano.  Artaria  took  no 
notice  of  the  letter.1  After  this  the  father  and 
son  seem  to  have  made  some  stay  in  Chemnitz, 
as  we  have  letters  from  the  former  there  dated 
April  24.  and  May  17,  180 1.  By  November  they 
were  again  in  Salzburg,  where  Carl  Maria  com- 
posed the  opera  *  Peter  Schmoll  und  seine  Nach- 
barn,'  produced  in  Augsburg  (probably  in  1803) 
without  any  special  success.  In  a  letter  of 
Nov.  25,  1801,  Carl  Maria  calls  himself  a  pupil 
of  Michael  Haydn, '  and  of  several  other  great 
masters  in  Munich,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna,' 
but  who  these  matters  were  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. As  far  as  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Dresden 
are  concerned,  it  can  refer  only  to  short  tem- 
porary relations  with  musicians,  as  up  to  this 
time  no  stay  had  been  made  in  any  of  these 
places.  The  passage  however  is  fresh  evidence 
of  the  continual  restlessness  in  which  Weber's 
youth  was  passed.  In  the  summer  of  1802  he 
went  with  h>s  father  to  North  Germany,  and 
in  October  paid  a  fortnight's  visit  to  his  birth- 
place. Here  he  saw  much  of  Johann  Heinrich 
Voss,  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  because  of  the 
admirable  settings  he  afterwards  composed  to 
some  of  Voss's  poems.  On  the  return  journey 
he  composed  at  Hamburg,  also  in  October,  his 
two  first  Lieder — '  Die  Kerne,'  by  Matthiscon, 
and  'Umsonst,'  of  which  the  latter  only  has 
been  printed.  At  Coburg,  where  the  court  was 
very  musical,  he  tried  to  procure  a  hearing  for 
his  two  operas,  but  whether  successfully  or  not 
cannot  be  ascertained.  More  important  than  the 
actual  musical  results  of  this  tour  were  the 
theoretical  studies  on  which  he  embarked  during 
its  progress.  He  collected  books  on  theory,  and 
soon  his  letters  are  full  of  Emmanuel  Bach's 
•Versuch  tiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen,'  of  Agricola  (apparently  his  revision  of 
Tori's  '  Introduction  to  Singing '},  of  Kirnberger, 
and  others.  Thus  he  began  to  cultivate  inde- 
pendence of  thought  on  matters  of  art.  His 
newly  acquired  knowledge  of  theory  was  indeed 
rudely  shaken  in  Augsburg,  where  he  arrived 
November  1802,  and  made  some  stay.  Here  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  a  certain  Dr. 
Munding,  who  in  all  their  conversations  on  art 
had  a  disturbing  habit  of  demanding  the  reason 
for  every  rule  propounded,  which  Weber  was  not 
at  that  time  competent  to  give.  This  however 
stimulated  him  to  clear  up  his  own  views  on  the 
fundamental  laws  of  art.  The  most  striking  fact 
about  him  at  this  time  was  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind  in  every  direction.  He  took  great 
interest  in  musical  criticism,  and  in  December 
1 802  was  busy  with  preparations  for  a  musical  dic- 
tionary. A  Salzburg  friend,  Ignaz  Susan,  wrote  to 
encourage  him  in  a  plan  for  a  musical  periodical, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  employed  in  procuring 
him  materials  for  a  history  of  music  in  Vienna, 
whither  he  betook  himself  early  in  1803.  The 
most  important  acquaintance  he  made  on  this 
visit  was  that  of  the  Abbe"  Vogler,  who  was 
then  composing  his  opera  '  Saroori."  This  gifted, 
many-sided  man,  however  he  may  have  fallen 
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•hort  of  the  highest  excellence  iu  art,  exer- 
cised a  more  stimulating  effect  than  any 
other  artist  on  Weber,  who  attached  himself  to 
him  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  'By 
Vogler's  advice,'  he  says,  «I  gave  up— and  a 
great  privation  it  was — working  at  great  sub- 
jects, and  for  nearly  two  years  devoted  myself  to 
diligent  study  of  the  various  works  of  the  great 
masters,  whose  method  of  construction,  treat- 
ment of  ideas,  and  use  of  means,  we  dissected 
together,  while  I  separately  made  studies  after 
them,  to  clear  up  the  different  point*  in  my 
own  mind.'  Vogler  himself  put  great  confi- 
dence in  his  pupil.  After  Weber's  arrival  one 
evening  in  October  1803,  Vogler  suddenly  ran 
into  the  inner  room,  closed  the  doors,  shut  the 
shutters,  and  set  to  work  at  something  with 
great  secrecy.  At  length  he  brought  out  a 
bundle  of  music,  and  after  Weber  had  promised 
absolute  silence,  played  him  the  overture,  and 
some  other  pieces  from  his  new  opera.  Finally 
he  commissioned  him  to  prepare  the  PF.  score. 
'  I  am  now  sitting  down  to  it,  studyinsr,  and 
enjoying  myself  like  the  devil,'  Weber  writes  to 
Susan.1  The  relations  with  Joseph  Haydn  were 
also  renewed.  '  He  is  always  cheerful  and  lively, 
likes  to  talk  of  his  experiences,  and  particularly 
enjoys  having  rising  young  artists  about  him. 
He  is  the  very  model  of  a  great  man.'  These 
words  of  Weber's  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that 
neither  in  his  letters,  which  often  go  into  great 
detail  on  the  state  of  music  in  Vienna,  nor  in  his 
biographical  sketch,  does  he  mention  Beethoven. 
That  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  him 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.'  But  Beethoven 
was  difficult  of  access,  and  his  rough  ways 
may  have  repelled  the  delicate,  refined  and  grace- 
ful youth.  That  Vogler  used  underhand  means 
to  keep  them  asunder  is  probably  an  unfounded 
assumption,  but  a  certain  irritation  against 
Beethoven  clung  to  Weber  for  many  a  year,  till 
it  gave  way  in  manhood  to  an  unreserved  ad- 
miration and  hearty  veneration.  Among  other 
musicians  of  note  in  Vienna  Weber  mentions 
Hummel,  just  made  Capellmeister  to  Prince 
Esterhnzy,  whom  he  calls  the  'most  elegant 
pianoforte-player  in  Vienna.'  This  opinion  ho 
modified  on  hearing  him  again  in  Prague  in 
1816.  His  precision  and  his  pearly  runs  he  still 
admired,  but  thought '  Hummel  had  not  studied 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  instrument.'  Of 
Weber's  own  works  during  this  time  in  Vienna 
but  few  exist,  and  of  these  few  most  are  con- 
nected with  Vogler,  e.g.  the  PF.  score  of  'Samori'; 
PF.  variations  on  themes  from  'Samori,'  and 
4  Castor  and  Pollux,'  another  opera  of  Vogler's.1 
That  he  was  studying  hard  is  certain,  but  this 
was  not  incompatible  with  a  youthful  enjoyment 
both  of  life  and  natural  beauty.  He  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  officer,  Johann  Baptist 
Cansbacher,  a  musical  amateur,  also  a  pupil 
of  Vogler's,  and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  an  intimate  and  life-long  friendship.  Weber  s 
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son  and  biographer  also  has  something  to  say  of 
a  '  tender  connection  with  a  lady  of  position '  in 

I  Vienna.  Possibly  a  song, '  Jiingst  sass  ich  am 
Grab  der  Trauten  allein,  composed  immediately 
after  his  departure  from  Vienna,  had  something 
to  do  with  this  affair.  Vogler  had  recommended 
him  for  the  post  of  Capellmeister  of  the  theatre 
at  Breelau,  and  by  May  8,  1804,  before  he  was 

I  quite  seventeen  and  a  half,  the  arrangements 

I  were  concluded.  He  went  first  to  Salzburg  to 
fetch  his  old  father,  and  there,  in  the  rooms 
of  his  friend  Susan,  composed  the  song  just 
mentioned.  On  June  5  he  was  in  Augsburg,  and 
travelled  on  the  14th  by  Karlsbad  to  Breslau.4 

If  his  biographer  is  correct  in  stating  that 
Weber  did  not  enter  upon  his  post  at  Breelau 

I  before  November  1804,  he  must  either  have 
been  living  there  for  more  than  three  months 
without  occupation,  or  have  been  touring  about 
as  an  artist  from  June  to  October.  But  there  is 
no  indication  of  his  having  taken  either  of  these 
courses.  The  Breelau  theatre  was  kept  op  by 
a  company  chiefly  consisting  of  better-class 
citizens.  The  head  manager  in  1804  was  J.  6. 
Rhode,  Professor  at  the  Kriegxschule.  Previous 
to  Weber's  appointment,  Carl  Ebell  bad  acted 
as  director  of  music,  but  he,  originally  a  lawyer, 
had  returned  to  an  official  career.  The  orchestra 
and  chorus  were  sufficient  for  ordinary  demands. 
Weber,  on  this  his  first  entrance  on  practical  life, 
showed  great  talent  for  direction  and  organisation, 
though  from  over-seal  and  inexperience  he  made 
many  mistakes.  He  had  from  the  first  to  con- 
tend with  the  prejudices  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, and  with  strong  opposition  in  the  chief 
musical  circles  of  the  town.  The  leader  of  this 
opposition  was  Joseph  Schnabel,  formerly  first 
violinist,  and  deputy-conductor  of  the  theatre, 
and  appointed  Cathedral-organist  in  1805.  Schna- 
bel left  the  theatre  on  Weber's  arrival,  probably 
from  vexation  at  not  being  Capellmeister 
himself,  and,  as  a  man  of  37,  declining  to 
serve  under  a  lad  of  18.  The  two  continued 
on  awkward  terms,  and  some  rudenesses  of 
which  Weber  was  guilty  towards  Schnabel,  a 
respectable  and  much  respected  man,  did  not 
raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  part  of 
the  public.  Among  the  managing  company  he 
had  roused  opponents,  by  insisting  on  several 
expensive  alterations.  Rhode,  indeed,  was  well- 
disposed  towards  him,  and  wrote  a  libretto, 
'  Rlibezahl/  on  which  Weber  set  to  work  at 
Breelau. 

In  spite  of  Rhode,  however,  a  regular  breach 
ensued  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  Weber's  resig- 
nation was  accepted.  With  the  best  inten- 
tions he  had  done  little  to  raise  the  state 
of  music  in  Brealau ;  but  the  years  spent 
there  were  of  great  importance  to  his  own 
development.  Not  only  was  bis  preat  gift 
for  conducting  first  made  apparent  to  himself 
and  others,  but  it  was  chiefly  at  Brealau  that 
the  original  and  gifted  pianist  and  composer, 
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whom  his  contemporaries  admired,  and  posterity 
venerates,  was  formed.  Although  somewhat 
isolated  socially,  his  gifts  and  his  amiable  dis- 
position attracted  round  him  a  small  circle  of 
musical  people.  Carl  Ebell  was  one  of  the 
number,  but  his  closest  friends  were  F.  W.  Berner 
and  J.  W.  Klingohr,  both  little  older  than  him- 
self, and  both  admired  pianists,  Berner  being 
also  chief  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, a  talented  composer,  and  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  pupil  of  Vogler's.  The  three  young 
men  formed  a  close  bond,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  their  intimacy  mutually  profitable.  Klin* 
gohr's  strong  point*  were  sweetness,  correctness, 
and  grace ;  Berner"*,  power,  and  depth  of  thought ; 
Weber  excelled  in  brilliancy,  fascination,  and 
unexpectedness.  In  genius  he  far  surpassed  the 
others,  but  Berner  had  had  the  solid  training 
which  he  lacked.  All  three  exercised  themselves 
diligently  in  extempore  playing,  then  justly  con- 
sidered the  highest  qualification  for  a  good 
pianoforte-player  and  organist.  In  this  branch 
also  Weber  proved  the  most  gifted ;  in  spite  of 
risky  harmonies,  and  even  awkward  counter- 
point, detected  by  critical  hearers,  he  carried 
all  before  him  by  the  charm  of  his  melodies, 
and  the  originality  of  his  whole  musical  nature. 
He  had  also  acquired  considerable  skill  on 
the  guitar,  on  which  he  would  accompany  his 
own  mellow  voice  in  songs,  mostly  of  a  humorous 
character,  with  inimitable  effect.  This  talent 
was  often  of  great  use  to  him  in  society,  and  he 
composed  many  Lieder  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment. His  fine  voice,  however,  he  nearly  lost 
in  Breslau.  One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  1806, 
he  had  invited  Berner  to  spend  the  evening  with 
him,  and  play  over  the  newly-completed  overture 
to  '  Riibezahl,'  but  on  Berner  s  arrival  he  found 
his  friend  insensible  on  the  floor.  Wanting  a  glass 
of  wine  he  had  taken  by  mistake  some  nitric  acid, 
osed  by  his  father  for  experiments  in  etching. 
He  was  with  difficulty  restored  to  consciousness, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  vocal  organs  were 
impaired,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  air- 
passages  seriously  injured.  He  recovered  after 
a  long  illness,  but  his  singing- voice  remained 
weak,  and  even  his  speaking-voice  never  re- 
gained its  full  power.  Beyond  a  few  numbers 
of 'Rabezahl,'  Weber  composed  little  in  Breslau. 
An  'Overturn  Chinesa,'  lost  in  its  original 
form,  was  re-modelled  in  1809  as  the  overture 
to 'Turandot.' 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  theatre  he 
remained  at  Breslau  without  any  regular  em- 
ployment, living  on  the  hai-d-earned  proceeds 
of  music-lessons.  Having  his  father  to  provide 
for,  and  encumbered  with  debts  accumulated 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  live  a  some- 
what fast  life  on  a  salary  of  600  t balers  a  year 
(about  £90),  he  found  himself  hard  pressed,  and 
determined  to  try  a  concert-tour.  One  of  his 
pupils,  Fraulein  von  Belonde,  was  lady-in-waiting 
to  the  wife  of  Duke  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg, 
then  living  at  Schloes  Carlsruhe  in  Silesia, 
where  he  kept  up  a  great  deal  of  music.  The 
lady's  influence  procured  for  Weber  the  title  of 


Musik-Intendant,  which  would,  it  was  hoped, 
be  a  help  to  him  on  his  tour,  but  that  prospect 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  war,  the  Duke  in- 
vited Weber  to  Schloes  Carlaruhe.  Here  he 
found  not  only  a  refuge  for  himself,  his  father, 
and  an  aunt,  but  a  most  desirable  atmosphere 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  He  took  up  his 
abode  there  about  midsummer,  and  though  the 
Duke  was  summoned  to  the  army  in  September, 
the  war  was  expected  to  be  so  soon  over  that 
at  first  no  change  was  made  in  the  peaceful  life 
at  the  Cattle.  In  these  few  months  Weber  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  pieces, 
chiefly  for  the  excellent  artists  who  composed 
the  small  chapel  of  the  Duke.  To  January  1807 
belong  two  orchestral  symphonies  (his  only  ones, 
both  in  C  major '),  and  these  had  been  preceded 
by  some  variations  for  viola  and  orchestra  (Dec 
19),  and  a  small  concerto  for  horn  and  orches- 
tra (Nov.  6,  1806).  Possibly,  too,  the  well- 
known  variations  on  Bianchi's  '  Vien  qua. 
Dorina  bella '  belong  to  the  last  few  weeks  at 
Carlsruhe.*  This  happy  time  came  to  an  end  in 
February  1807,  after  Napoleon's  decisive  victory 
over  the  Prussians,  when  the  state  of  universal 
insecurity  made  it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  band. 
But  the  Duke,  with  true  nobility  of  mind,  showed 
himself  anxious  to  provide  for  his  musicians, 
and  through  his  intervention  Weber  was  in- 
stalled as  private  secretary  at  Stuttgart  to 
Duke  Ludwig,  brother  to  Duke  Eugene,  and 
to  the  king  (Frederic)  of  Wirtemberg.  As  things 
were,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  post 
which  promised  him,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
temporary  exile  from  his  art,  a  certain  income, 
doubly  necessary  now  that  he  had  his  father  to 
provide  for.  As  he  was  not  required  at  Stuttgart 
till  September  1,  he  made  use  of  the  interval 
after  his  departure  from  Carlsruhe  on  February 
23,  for  a  concert-tour.  The  war  made  concerts 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but,  after  several 
vain  attempts,  he  succeeded  at  Anspach,  Nu* 
remberg,  Bayreutb,  and  Eriangen.  He  then 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Stuttgart,  where  he 
arrived  July  17,  and  entered  on  his  new  poll 
August  1. 

Duke  Ludwig  was  a  frivolous  man  of  pleasure, 
who  habitually  spent  more  than  his  income,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  underhand  and 
desperate  expedients  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  embarassments.  The  corruption  of  morals 
at  the  dissipated  court  of  Stuttgart  was  terrible, 
and  Weber  s  position  was  a  dangerous  one  from 
many  points  of*  view.  His  duties  were  to  manage 
the  Duke's  private  correspondence,  keep  his 
accounts,  furnish  him,  sometimes  by  most  un- 
pleasant means,  with  money  to  satisfy  or  put 
off  his  numerous  creditors — all  things  for  which 
Weber  was  too  ignorant  and  iu  experienced, 

I  See  J«hM.  not.  SO  and  SI. 

>  Weber  K*tei  In  hti  autobiographical  ikrrtch  that  he  comport  at 
Schloa*  Carliruhc  3  Hymj»ho[il«».  several  Cvncertoi.  and  -  Hannoi.le- 
Macka*  (piece*  (or  wind  wttbont  itrtna-a).  If  we  Include  th«  viol* 
variation*,  mueti  In  tba  form  of  a  concerto,  we  art  8  concerto*,  but 
the  Harmon  Ie*t0ck»  are  mlulnt.  A  Tuaeh"  (SourUh  of  trumpet*) 
of  4  ban.  (or  'X  trumpet*,  printed  by  Jatmt  S«.  47  A,  p.  (1,  prebablr 
coiuilcd  a*  one  ol  tbem. 
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and  which  formed  a  ruinous  exhibition  of  dis- 
solute life  for  so  young  a  man.  His  natural 
tendency  to  dissipation  and  gaiety  was  fostered 
by  this  immoral  life,  all  the  more  because  his 
title  of  Freiherr  at  once  gained  him  admittance 
to  the  circles  of  the  corrupt  young  nobility. 
Thus  involved  he  lost  sight  of  his  own  proper 
life-object — music,  or  like  a  mere  dilettante, 
treated  his  art  as  an  amusement.  He  had 
besides,  great  social  gifts,  and  was  always  a 
welcome  guest.  He  ran  great  risk  of  giving  up 
all  serious  effort,  and  yet  it  was  indispensable 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  irregular  and  defec- 
tive training.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  sterling  artist  like  Spohr,  who  knew  him 
in  Stuttgart,  should  have  formed  a  low,  or 
wholly  unfavourable,  impression  of  his  artistic 
powers.  It  was  only  genius  of  a  high  order,  and 
a  conscientious  nature  such  as  his  was  at  bottom, 
that  enabled  him  to  raise  himself  at  last  to  his 
present  lofty  position. 

Stuttgart  abounded  in  opportunities  for  im- 
proving his  general  cultivation,  and  procuring 
fresh  nutriment  for  his  active  and  receptive 
mind.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
authors,  artists,  and  scientific  men  of  the  place. 
Hauy  and  Reinbeck,  Dannecker  and  Hotscb. 
J.  C.  Schwab,  Spittler,  and  Lehr,  all  enjoyed 
intercourse  with  so  agreeable  a  youth.  Lehr, 
the  court-librarian,  opened  to  him  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  collection  of  books,  among  which 
Weber's  preference  was  for  philosophical  works. 
He  read  Wolf,  Kant,  and  Schelling,  with  atten- 
tion and  profit,  and  formed  on  them  bis  own 
modes  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself. 

His  great  gift  for  music  naturally  became 
known,  and  Duke  Ludwig  made  him  music- 
master  to  his  children.  The  Capellmeister  of  the 
opera  (from  1807)  was  Franz  Danzi,  a  melodious 
composer,  an  excellent  cellist,  and  sociable, 
though  of  regular  life.  Though  twenty-three 
years  older  than  Weber,  he  speedily  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  him.  and  tried  to  exercise  a  calming 
and  restraining  influence  over  him,  while  both 
by  precept  and  example  he  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  art.  His  friendship  with 
Danzi  brought  Weber  into  connection  with  the 
company  of  the  Stuttgart  court-theatre,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  while  it  stimulated  him  to 
fresh  draniatio  production,  involved  him  in 
the  loose  life  of  a  Bohemian  set.  A  violent 
reciprocal  attachment  for  the  singer  Margarethe 
Lang1  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  follies,  causing 
him  to  neglect  cultivated  and  intellectual  society, 
and  ruining  him  financially.  Another  personage 
of  importance  in  hi*  artistic  career  was  Franz 
Carl  Hiemer,  the  dramatic  author.  Both  he 
and  Weber  belonged  to  a  society  of  lively 
young  men,  who  called  themselves  'Faust* 
Hullenfahrt.'  Each  member  assumed  a  special 
the  president,  a  Dr.  Kellin.  was  'Dr. 
•Reimwol,'  Weber  '" 


t  Not  tb«  danrtater,  u  V.  M.     Weber  (lata  (I.  US)  bat  tb«  alitor 
the  rlollnlit.  and  In  eon«*o,t»c>o*  aunt  to  Joeephlne 
•  fxkeud,  aud  cvmpbMT  of  M  maiij 


salat,'  and  Danzi,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
join,  'RapunzeL'  Among  Weber's  papers  was 
found  a  comic  musical  epistle,  '  from  Krautsalat 
to  Rapunzel,**  which  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
his  irrepressible  spirits  in  such  society.  Hiemer 
had  had  some  previous  success  as  a  librettist,  and 
undertook  to  write  a  romanti co-comic  opera  for 
him.  'Das  Waldmadchen'  was  the  subject 
chosen,  and  Hiemer  seems  to  have  adhered 
pretty  closely  to  Steinsberg's  book,  which  Weber 
had  set  in  Freiberg.  The  new  work,  '  Silvana ' 
by  name,  seems  to  have  made  slow  progress 
amid  the  distractions  of  Weber's  life.  It  was 
begun,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  July  18, 
1808,  and  finished  Feb.  23,  1810.' 

Through  Danzi  s  intervention  the  opera  was 
accepted  for  the  court-theatre,  and  was  about  to 
be  put  into  rehearsal,  when  an  incident,  to  be 
related  shortly,  ruined  all.  Whilst  busy  with 
hLa  opera,  Weber  composed,  what  under  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  considered  a  large  number 
of  other  works— a  strong  proof  of  the  increasing 
force  of  his  productive  power.  The  most  import- 
ant was  '  Der  erate  Ton,'  a  poem  by  Rochlitz, 
for  declamation,  with  orchestra  and  concluding 
chorus.  He  remodelled  the  overture  to  '  Peter 
Schmoll,'  and  published  it  as  a  separate  work  ; 
also  the  '  Overture  Chinesa,'  which  was  made 
to  serve  as  the  introduction  to  '  Turandot,'  a  play 
by  Gozzi  and  Schiller,  for  which  he  also  wrote 
six  short  incidental  pieces.  Of  PF.  music,  by  far 
the  most  important  piece  is  the  Polonaise  in  Eb, 
op.  ai,  completed  June  4,  1808,  at  Ludwigsburg, 
and  dedicated  to  Margarethe  Lang.  With  her 
too  are  connected  the  '  Variations  on  an  original 
theme,'  op.  9 ;  the  clever  •  Momento  capriccioso,' 
op.  12,  and  the  charming  'Six  pieces  pour  le 
pianoforte  a  quatre  mains'  (Nov.  27,  1809). 
His  solitary  PF.  quartet  (in  Bb)4  was  also  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  the  '  Variations  for  PF.  and 
violin  on  a  Norwegian  theme,'  an  'Andante  and 
Rondo  Ungarese '  for  viola  and  orchestra,  not 
published  in  this  form,  a  Potpourri  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  and  thirteen  Lieder  with  accompani- 
ment, several  of  which  are  of  perfect  beauty. 

King  Frederic  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his 
brother,  Duke  Ludwig,  whose  frivolity  and  ex- 
travagance were  specially  irritating,  as  the 
king  had  several  times  bad  to  extricate  him 
from  his  embarrassments  for  the  nake  of  the 
family  honour.  His  displeasure  also  descended 
on  the  Duke's  secretary,  who  generally  had  the 
unpleasant  task  of  informing  the  king  of  his 
brother's  difficulties.  On  these  occasions  the 
King  would  load  the  unfortunate  Weber  with 
most  unkingly  abuse.  This  roused  Weber's  bold 
and  haughty  spirit,  and  led  him  to  revenge 
himself  by  various  little  spiteful  tricks.  On 
leaving  the  Cabinet  in  a  great  rage  after  one 
of  these  violent  scenes,  he  met  an  old  woman 
in  the  corridor  who  asked  him  for  the  laundress's 
room ;  'There,'  said  Weber,  pointing  to  the  door 
of  the  king's  apartments,  'the  royal  laundress 
lives  in  there,'  and  went  off.    The  woman  went 

1  r-rlnfed  entire  by  K.  M.  too  Weber.  L  led. 
»  JIUu..  pp.  1UI  e.4  103.  « 
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in.  and,  being  angrily  received  by  the  king,  { 
Btiunmered  out  that  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  just  left  the  room  had  directed  her  there. 
Enraged  at  this  affront,  the  king  ordered  him 
into  arrest,  but  he  was  begged  off  by  the  Duke, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  at  the  time.  That  the 
king  did  not  forget  his  audacity  he  learnt  after- 
wards to  his  cost. 

As  Duke  Ludwig's  financial  position  became 
worse,  he  was  driven  to  still  more  questionable 
expedients.  The  king  having  made  a  decree 
by  which  the  only  persons  exempt  from  mill* 
tary  service  were  the  members  of  the  royal 
household,  these  appointments  were  much  sought 
after,  and  many  parents  were  willing  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  reversion  of  one.  It 
was  observed  that  about  this  time  there  was  a 
sudden  accession  to  the  Duke's  household  of 
young  noblemen  who  bore  official  titles  without 
any  corresponding  duties.  Just  then  Weber  had 
been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  loan  from  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  his  fathers,  who  had  been  living  with  him 
since  1809.  On  the  gentleman's  refusal  a  former 
servant  of  his  offered  Weber  to  procure  it  for  a 
consideration,  and  then  assured  his  late  employer 
that  the  Secretary,  if  obliged  in  the  matter  of 
the  loan,  would  secure  hb  son  an  appointment 
in  the  Duke's  household.  On  this  understand- 
ing  the  loan  was  effected;  but  when  no  ap- 
pointment ensued,  and  the  son  was  drawn  for 
a  soldier,  the  father  in  his  indignation  made  the 
affair  known.  The  king  had  long  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  his  brother's  household, 
and  believing  Weber  to  be  the  real  culprit, 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The 
preparations  for  '  Silvan* '  were  in  progress, 
and  Weber  was  at  the  theatre,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  q,  18 10,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  enquiry  ensued,  and 
Weber's  innocence,  of  which  indeed  all  Stutt- 
gart had  been  convinced,  was  completely  esta- 
blished ;  but  the  king,  on  Feb.  26,  sentenced 
him  and  his  father  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  Wtlrtemberg.  This  hard  stroke  of  fate 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  for 
so  many  frivolous  years,  and  for  sins  com- 
mitted against  the  guiding  genius  of  his  art ;  and 
it  was  in  this  light  that  Weber  took  it.  Hence- 
forth bis  youthful  follies  were  laid  aside,  and 
he  settled  down  conscientiously  and  perseveringly 
to  the  life  of  an  artist  in  earnest  pursuit  after 
his  ideal.  4  From  this  time  forward,'  he  said, 
eight  years  afterwards,  '  I  can  count  pretty 
tolerably  on  having  settled  matters  with  myself ; 
and  all  that  time  has  since  done  or  can  do  for 
me,  is  to  rub  off  corners,  and  add  clearness  and 
comprehensibility  to  the  principles  then  fixudy 
established.' 

Danxi,  a  real  friend  in  need,  gave  him  introduc- 
tions to  Mannheim,  where  Peter  Ritter  was  Capell- 
nieister,  and  Gottfried  Weber,  afterwards  so 
well-known  as  a  musical  theoretician,  Conductor 
of  the  society  called  the  'Museum.'  Received  in  a 
kindly  spirit  by  all,  in  Gottfried  Weber  he  found 
a  friend  for  life.   Under  his  auspices  concerts  1 


were  at  once  arranged  for  March  9  and  April  3, 
and  at  these  the  ' Enter  Ton'  was  produced  for 
the  first  time,  the  words  being  declaimed  by  the 
actor  Esslair.  His  first  symphony  too  was  a 
great  success,  as  well  as  his  pianoforte-playing. 
On  a  trip  to  Heidelberg  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Alexander  von  Dusch.  a  brother-in-law 
of  Gottfried  Weber,  and  a  cello-player  of  great 
taste,  who  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Easter, 
1 8 10,  came  to  settle  in  Mannheim.  The  three 
friends  s|»ent  a  few  happy  weeks  in  lively 
intellectual  intercourse,  and  in  April  Weber 
moved  to  Darmstadt,  where  Vogler  had  been 
living  since  1807.  Here  he  met  his  friends 
Ganshacher  and  Meyerbeer  from  Berlin.  Weber 
did  not  return  to  the  old  relations  of  master 
and  pupil  with  Vogler,  but  sought  to  profit 
by  intercourse  with  him.  His  respect  for 
him  was  undiminished,  though  he  could  no 
longer  agree  with  all  that  he  practised  and 
taught,  and  was  quite  aware  of  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character.  '  May  I  succeed  in  placing 
before  the  world  a  clear  idea  of  his  rare 
psychological  development,  to  his  honour,  and 
the  instruction  of  young  artists  I '  Weber  had 
the  intention  of  writing  a  life  of  Vogler  as  far 
back  as  1810,  and  the  words  just  quoted  show 
that  he  still  retained  the  idea  in  181 8,  though 
it  was  never  carried  out.  This  was  a  pity,  for 
his  representation  of  Vogler  might  perhaps  have 
altered  the  universally  unfavourable  verdict  of 
later  times.  [See  Vogleb  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  334,  etc."} 
On  June  ai,  1810,  Weber  undertook  a  small 
literary  work  at  Vogler's  instigation.  Vogler  had 
remodelled  some  of  the  Chorales  in  Breitkopfs 
second  edition  (1784  to  86)  of  J.  S.  Bsch's 
Chorales,  published  under  Emmanuel  Bach's 
supervision,  honestly  thinking  that  Bach  was 
open  to  great  improvement  on  the  score  of  beauty 
and  correctness.  He  now  begged  his  former 
pupil  to  write  a  commentary  on  his  revisions,  and 
publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  students.  That 
Weber  embarked  on  the  work 1  with  any  amount 
of  eagerness  there  is  no  evidence  to  show ;  pro- 
bably not,  his  mind  being  entirely  practical  and 
by  no  means  pedagogic.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  analyses  were  done  very  perfunctorily,  nor 
were  they  all  his  own,  for  Chorale  VII.  was  done 
by  Gottfried  Weber,  and  part  of  Chorale  IX.  and 
all  Chorale  X.  by  Vogler  himself.*  Weber  felt 
his  unfitness  for  the  task,  and  so  expressed 
himself  in  the  introduction.  If  any  part  of  it 
interested  him  it  was  the  comparison  of  Vogler's 
supposed  systematic  and  philosophical  methods 
with  Bach's  mode  of  proceeding  by  instinct. 
He  had  been  long  seeking  for  something  on 
which  to  ground  a  system ;  a  fact  for  which 
there  is  a  very  simple  explanation  in  the  un- 
certainty of  his  musical  instincts,  particularly 
as  regards  the  sequence  of  harmonies,  an  tin- 
uncertainty  arising  from  his  desultory  early 
training,  and  never  wholly  overcome.    That  he 
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Vogler'a  alterations  improvements  is 
not  surprising  ;  for  his  acquaintance  with  Bach, 
like  his  knowledge  of  history  in  general,  was 
small ;  and  he  knew  as  little  as  Vogler  did  of 
the  original  intention  of  the  Cborales  in  question. 

Weber's  attraction  towards  literary  work,  of 
which  traces  may  be  seen  as  far  back  as 
1802,  was  very  marked  about  this  time.  He 
came  forward  frequently  as  an  author  between 
1809  and  1818,  after  that  at  longer  inter- 
vals, and  not  at  all  after  1 8a  1.  In  Stutt- 
gart he  began  a  musical  novel,  '  Tonktlnstlers 
Leben/  which  had  been  accepted  by  Cotta  of 
Tubingen,  and  was  to  have  been  ready  by 
Easter  181 1 ;  but  the  time  went  by,  and  it  was 
never  finished.  A  fragment  published  in  the 
•  Morgenblatt*  for  Dec.  1809,  contains  some 
sovere  remarks  on  Beethoven's  3rd  and  4th  Sym- 
phonies. Mozart  was  Weber's  ideal  musician, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  quite  impervious  to 
Beethoven's  muBic.  Nageli  of  Zurich  having 
pointed  out  a  subtle  resemblance  between  Weber 
and  Beethoven  (which  really  is  observable,  in 
the  Momento  Capriccioeo  for  instance,  and  still 
more  in  his  later  works'),  Weber  wrote  to  him 
from  Mannheim. '  Fluttering  as  this  might  appear 
to  many,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  detest  everything  in  the  shape  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  in  the  second,  my  ideas  are  so  opposite 
to  Beethoven's  that  I  cannot  imagine  it  possible 
we  should  ever  meet.  His  fervid,  almost  in- 
credible, inventive  powers,  are  accompanied  by 
so  much  confusion  m  the  arrangement  of  his 
ideas,  that  his  early  works  alone  interest  me; 
the  later  ones  are  to  me  a  bewildering  chaos,  an 
obscure  straining  after  novelty,  lit  up  it  is 
true  by  divine  flashes  of  genius,  which  only 
serve  to  show  how  great  he  might  be  if  he  would 
but  ourb  his  riotous  imagination.  I,  of  course, 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  genius  of  Beethoven ; 
all  I  hope  is  ...  .  that  each  separate  stroke  of 
mine  tells.'1  This  passage,  which  well  bears 
printing,  shows  that  Weber  by  no  means  over- 
appreciated  himself,  but  was  anxious  to  guard 
his  own  independence,  and  uttered  his  opinions 
in  a  straightforward  manner. — He  began  now  to 
appear  more  frequently  as  a  critic.  All  criticism 
on  himself  he  paid  great  attention  to,  and  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  good  musical 
censure,  so  he  set  to  work  with  his  friends  to 
elevate  the  art  in  general.  Towards  the  close  of 
1810,  he,  Gottfried  Weber,  Alexander  von  Dusch, 
and  Meyerbeer,  founded  the  so-called  '  Harmon- 
iacher  Verein,'  with  the  general  object  of  further- 
ing the  cau»e  of  art,  and  the  particular  one  of 
extending  thorough  and  impartial  criticism.  The 
regularly  constituted  members  were  required  to 
be  both  composes  and  literary  men,  but  writers 
were  admitied,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  musical 
knowledge.  The  motto  of  the  society  was  '  the 
elevation  of  musical  criticism  by  musicians  them- 
selves/ a  sound  principle  which,  then  promul- 
gated for  the  first  time  in  musical  Germany, 
has  shown  itself  full  of  vitality  down  to  the 
day.    In  this 


direct  precursor  of  Schumann.  Ho  and  Gottfried 
Weber  also  considered  the  foundation  of  a  musi- 
cal journal,  and  though  the  plan  was  never 
carried  out,  it  was  long  before  Weber  gave 
it  up.  He  was  still  occupied  with  it  even  during 
the  Dresden  period  of  his  life.  Other  members 
of  the  society  were  Gansbacher,  Berger  the 
singer,  Danzi,  and  Beraer.  The  existence  of 
the  society  was  a  secret,  and  each  member 
adopted  a  rum  dt  plume.  Weber  signed  him- 
self Melos ;  Gottfried  Weber,  Giusto ;  Gans- 
bacher, Triole,  etc.  Here,  again,  we  are  reminded 
of  Schumann  and  the '  Davidsbundler.'  The  two 
Webers  were  active  in  their  exertions,  and  their 
efforts  were  undeniably  successful. 

Vogler  was  proud  of  his  disciples,  especially 
of  Weber  and  Meyerbeer.  '  Oh,'  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  '  how  sorry  I  should  have  been, 
if  I  had  had  to  leave  the  world  before  I  formed 
those  two.  There  is  within  me  a  something 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  call  forth,  but 
those  two  will  do  it.'  Weber  however  found 
existence  at  Darmstadt  bard  after  the  pleasant 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  at  Mannheim.  He 
got  away  as  often  as  he  could,  gave  concerts 
at  Aschaffenburg,  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and 
Frankfort,  and  found  time  also  to  compose. 
Ideas  flowed  in  upon  him,  many  to  be  used  only 
in  much  later  works.  For  instance,  the  ideas 
of  the  first  chorus  of  fairies,  and  of  the  ballet- 
music  in  the  third  act  of '  Oberon.' and  the  chief 
subject  of  the  '  Invitation  a  la  Valse '  were  in 
hit  mind  at  this  period.  While  on  the  look  out 
for  a  subject  for  an  opera  he  and  Dusch  hit  upon 
'  Der  Freischfitz,'  a  story  by  Apel,  then  just  pub- 
lished, and  Dusch  set  to  work  to  turn  it  into 
a  libretto.  For  the  present  however  it  did  not 
get  beyond  the  beginning ;  not  till  seven  years 
later  did  Weber  begin  the  work  which  made 
his  reputation.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
•  Silvana'  at  Frankfort  on  Sept.  16,  1810, 1  when, 
in  spite  of  un propitious  circumstances,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  favourable  impression.  The  part 
of  Silvana  was  taken  by  Caroline  Brandt,  Weber's 
future  wife ;  and  Margarethe  Lang  was  the 
first  soprano.  Having  completed  by  Oct.  1 7  six 
easy  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  for  which 
Andre"  had  given  him  a  commission,  Weber  soon 
after  set  out  for  Offenbach,  but  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  having  them  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  too  good  for  Andre's  purpose.1 
At  Andre" s  he  saw  for  the  first  time  an  auto- 
graph of  Mozart's,  and  his  behaviour  on  the 
occasion  touchingly  expressed  his  unbounded 
veneration  for  Mozart  a  genius.  He  laid  it 
carefully  on  the  table,  and  on  bended  knees 
pressed  his  forehead  and  lips  to  it,  gazed  at  it 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  then  handed  it  back 
with  the  words, '  Happy  the  paper  on  which 
his  hand  has  rested  1 ' 

For  a  short  time  there  seemed  a  prospect 
of  Weber's  securing  a  permanent  appointment 
in  his  beloved  Mannheim.  At  a  concert  there 
on  Nov.  1 9,  he  produced  his  remodelled  overture 
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to  '  Peter  Schinoll,'  and  played  for  the  first  time 
hia  PF.  Concerto  in  C,  completed  on  Oct.  4. 
Among  the  audience  was  Princess  Stephanie  of 
Baden,  whose  father,  the  Crown-Prince  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria.  Weber  had  met  a  few  months  before 
at  Baden-Baden.  The  Prince  had  been  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  had  walked  about  with 
him  all  night,  while  he  sang  serenades  to  his 
guitar.  The  Princess  also  was  anxious  to  hear 
him  in  this  capacity,  and  after  the  concert  he 
sang  her  a  number  of  his  best  songs  to  the 
guitar,  making  so  great  an  impression  that  she 
promised  to  procure  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister 
in  Mannheim,  or  make  him  an  allowance  of 
1000  gulden  from  her  privy  purse.  All  this 
however  ended  in  nothing,  for  a  few  weeks 
later  he  received  a  message  from  the  Princess 
to  say  that  she  found  her  promise  had  been 
made  too  hastily. 

The  cause  of  Weber's  so  soon  giving  up  the 
•Freischutz,'  which  Dusch  was  to  prepare  for 
him,  was  that  he  had  been  busy  for  some  time 
with  a  new  opera,  or  rather  comic  Sing-piel,  in 
one  act,  called  'Abu  Hassan,'  the  libretto  of 
which  Franz  Hietner  sent  him,  March  29,  18 10, 
from  Stuttgart.  He  composed  one  number, 
the  Creditors'  chorus,  at  Mannheim,  Aug.  11, 
left  it  untouched  till  Nov.  1,  and  completed 
it  at  Darmstadt,  Jan.  12.  181 1.  By  Vogler's 
advice  the  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig,  who,  although  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  and  connoisseur  of  music  (he  used  to 
conduct  the  rehearsals  at  the  opera  himself)  had 
hitherto  declined  to  have  much  to  do  with 
Weber,  possibly  because  the  latter  had  not 
shown  sufficient  deference  to  his  authority  on 
matters  of  art.  Now  he  seemed  much  more 
kindly  disposed,  sent  a  handsome  fee  for  the 
score,  and  gave  permission  for  a  concert  at 
the  Schloss  (Feb.  6,  i8it),  himself  taking  120 
tickets.  For  it  Weber  composed  an  Italian  duet 
for  two  altos  (Mesdamea  Mangold  and  Schon- 
berger)  and  small  orchestra,  with  clarinet  obli- 
pato,  played  by  Heinrich  Barmann  of  Munich. 
The  duet  pleased  greatly,  and  was  encored,  but 
all  this  success  did  not  end  in  a  permanent 
appointment,  as  Weber  had  at  one  time  hoped 
would  be  the  case.  Meyerbeer  had  left  on  Feb. 
12  for  a  tour ;  outside  the  court  the  inhabitants 
had  little  feeling  for  music ;  Weber  did  not  care 
to  be  left  wholly  to  Vogler ;  and  on  Feb.  14  he 
finally  left  a  place  where  he  had  never  felt 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  started  on  a  grand 
concert- tour. 

At  this  period  he  often  felt  sorely  the  rest- 
less, uncertain  conditions  of  his  life,  the  incon- 
stant nature  of  all  human  relations,  and  the 
loneliness  to  which  he  seemed  doomed  by  the 
sudden  snatching  away  of  friends  as  soon  ns  he 
became  attached  to  them.  During  his  hut  visit 
but  one  to  Mannheim,  he  composed  a  song 
called  'Weber's  Abschied*1  (Dec.  8,  1810)  to 
words  by  Dusch.  Some  of  the  verses  may  be 
thus  paraphrased : — 


Upon  the  stormy  m*,  awsy, 
Tempest-tossed  I'm  driven. 
No  homo  where  I  can  safely  star, 
No  rest,  to  me  is  given. 

Wherever  kindly  hearts  I  fiud, 
There  would  I  gladly  dwell. 
And  all  my  woes  of  heart  and  mind 
Kind  fate  mi«ht  thus  dispel. 

Full  many  a  loyal -hearted  friend. 
Now  here,  now  there,  I've  won, 
TV  impatient  Hoars  our  oonrerse  end, 
And  bear  me  on  and  on. 

At  Darmstadt  on  the  night  of  January  1  J, 
181 1,  he  wrote  down  more  connectedly  some  of 
the  thoughts  which  surged  through  his  mind. 
His  childhood  came  up  before  hitn,  and  his  life, 
so  full  of  disappointments,  and  so  near  failure. 
'  My  path  in  life,'  says  he, '  was  cast  from  my 
birth  in  different  lines  to  that  of  any  other 
human  being ;  I  have  no  happy  childish  days  to 
look  back  upon,  no  free  open  boyhood ;  though 
still  a  youth  I  am  an  old  man  in  experience, 
learning  everything  through  my  own  feelings 
and  by  myself,  nothing  by  means  of  others.'*  To 
Gansbacher  he  writes  a  few  months  later,  '  You 
live  in  the  midst  of  your  own  people,  I  stand 
alone ;  think  then  how  much  a  word  from  you 
refreshes  and  revives  me.'  His  elastic  tempera* 
ment  however  soon  recovered  itself,  as  the 
smallest  piece  of  good  fortune  was  enough  to 
feed  his  hopes,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  at  last  laid  firm  hold  of  Art — his  own  pro- 
per aim  in  life — was  a  constant  encouragement. 
Nothing  could  distract  him  from  this,  nor  from 
the  continuous  endeavour  to  work  out  his  moral 
education.  The  touching  tone  of  piety  and 
trust  which  runs  through  his  later  life  is  now 
first  noticeable.  He  closes  the  year  1810  with 
the  following  avowal:  'God  has  sent  me  many 
vexations  and  disappointments,  but  He  has  also 
thrown  me  with  many  good  kind  people,  who 
have  made  life  worth  living.  I  can  say  honestly 
and  in  all  quietness,  that  within  the  last  ten 
months  I  have  become  a  better  man.' 

Weber  travelled  through  Frankfort  to  Giessen, 
where  he  gave  a  well-attended  concert  on  Feb.  1 8, 
and  Hanau,  where  he  saw  a  '  bad  play '  on  the 
33rd ;  went  next  day  to  Aschaffenburg,  where  he 
stayed  two  davs,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
Sterkel,  an  adherent  of  Vogler's ;  and  by  March  3 
was  at  Wurzburg.  Thence  he  went  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  met  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  Bader  the 
tenor,  both  of  whom  reappear  in  the  Freischutz 
period;  and  by  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  to 
Munich,  arriving  March  1^.  Here  he  stayed 
nearly  five  months,  finding  powerful  stimulus 
in  the  society  of  Barmann,  the  greatest  clarinet- 
player  of  his  time,  for  whom  he  wrote  within 
the  next  few  months  no  less  than  three  concertos. 
The  first,  in  C  minor  and  Eb*  was  played  at  his 
first  concert  (Aprils)  **  we^  **  his  PF.  Concerto, 
one  of  his  symphonies,  and  the  '  Erster  Ton.* 
Barmann  played  the  second.  *  in  F  minor,  at  a 
concert  given  by  Kaufmann  the  pianoforte-maker 
of  Dresden  (June  13),  and  again  at  Weber's 
second  (Aug.  7).    These  compositions  procured 
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him  warm  adherents,  not  only  among  the  general  , 
public,  but  also  in  the  Munich  orchestra,  cele- 
brated for  its  haughty  reserve.  One  of  the 
band  having  spoken  slightingly  of  the  F  minor 
Concerto  at  rehearsal  as  an  'amateur  work/ 
the  rest  fell  upon  him,  and  would  have  turned 
him  bodily  out  of  the  orchestra  if  Weber  bad 
n..t  interposed.  There  was  also  a  successful 
performance  of  'Abu  Hassan'  on  June  4,  and 
during  the  preparations  Weber  learned  that  it 
was  to  be  given  before  the  court  at  Ludwigttburg 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  not  under  his 
name.  'Is  not  that  miserable?'  he  writes  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  '  and  how  stupid !  all  the 
papers  will  announce  it  ns  mine.  Item,  God's 
will  be  done.'  On  August  9  he  started  for  a 
tour  in  Switzerland,  during  which  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature  rather 
than  of  music.  By  the  beginning  of  November 
h6  was  ngain  in  Munich,  and  gave  a  brilliantly 
successful  concert  on  the  nth.  For  it  he  had 
composed  a  new  concert-rondo,  which  he  after- 
wards used  for  the  finale  to  the  Clarinet-con- 
certo in  Et>, 1  and  remodelled  the  overture  to 
•  Kubezahl,"  a  piece  of  work  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  clearest  and  most  powerful  of  anything 
he  had  yet  done.  Besides  these  he  composed 
some  vocal  pieces,  chiefly  for  his  patroness  Queen 
Caroline,  and  a  complete  Bassoon-concerto  (op. 
75)  for  Brandt,  the  court-player.  On  Dec.  1  he 
started  again,  this  time  in  company  with  Bdr- 
mann,  for  Central  and  North  Germany. 

In  Prague  he  met  Gansbacher,  then  living 
there,  formed  some  ties  which  became  of  im- 
portance when  he  settled  there  later,  composed 
variations  for  PF.  and  clarinet  on  a  theme  from 
*8ilvana'  (op.  33),  and  gave  with  Barmann  a 
largely  attended  concert  on  Dec.  at.  Passing 
through  Dresden  they  arrived,  Dec.  37,  at 
Leipzig,  where  Weber  met  Rochlitz  and  other 
musical  authors,  and  fostered  his  own  incli- 
nation for  literary  work.  Indeed,  so  strong 
was  this  that  he  seriously  thought  of  staying 
in  Leipzig  and  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  literature.  His  ideas,  however,  soon  took  a 
different  turn.  The  Crown  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  on  whom  he  had  evidently  made 
a  deep  impression,  had  written  about  him 
to  Duke  Emil  Leopold  August  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
and  the  result  was  an  invitation  for  himself 
and  Barmann  to  Gotha.  where  they  arrived 
Jan.  17,  1812.  The  Duke  was  devoted  to  the 
arts,  a  poet  and  composer,  but  whimsical 
and  given  to  extremes— in  fact  a  Jean-Paul 
kind  of  man,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Jean- 
Paul's  works.  Intercourse  with  him  was  excit- 
ing but  very  wearing,  as  Weber  discovered, 
although  just  now  it  was  only  for  a  short  time 
thnt  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted access  to  him.  The  Duke  took  great 
pleasure  in  his  society,  but,  having  at  the  time 
many  claims  on  his  time,  invited  Weber  to  return 
in  the  autumn  and  make  a  longer  stay.  In 
Gotha  Weber  met  Spohr.  who  since  1805  had 
been  Concertmeister— the  court  had  then  no 
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opera— and  bad  married  in  1806  Dorette  Scheid- 
ler,  a  harpist,  and  daughter  of  Madame  Scheidler, 
the  court-singer.  Spohr  had  not  retained  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  Weber's  music  at 
Stuttgart,  but  received  him  in  true  brotherly 
fashion.  On  Jan.  30  they  passed  6ome  pleasant 
hours  together  at  Spohr's  house,  and  on  the 
24th  played  before  the  court  Weber's  variations 
on  a  Norwegian  theme  (op.  33),  on  which  Weber 
remarks  in  his  diary  '  Spohr  played  gloriously. ' 
From  Gotha  the  two  musicians  went  to  Weimar, 
were  kindly  received  at  court. and  gave  a  concert. 
If  Weber  had  been  hoping  for  inspiration  from 
Weimar's  great  poets,  his  only  chance  was  with 
Wieland,  for  Goethe  behaved  coldly,  or  rather 
took  no  notice  at  all  of  him.  His  diary  contains 
an  entry  'Jan.  39.  Early  to  the  Princess. 
[Maria  Paulowna.]  Goethe  there  and  spoke. 
I  did  not  like  him.'  Spohr  indeed  had  met  with 
scarcely  better  treatment  some  little  time  before, 
but  this  may  have  arisen  from  Goethe's  lack  of 
interest  in  music.  Weber  he  was  personally 
prejudiced  against,  possibly  because  of  former 
circumstances  about  his  father  and  his  family, 
and  the  feeling  was  fostered  by  Zelter.  In 
deed  Weber  never  succeeded  in  approaching 
Goethe. 

By  the  beginning  of  February  Weber  and  Bar- 
mann were  in  Dresden,  but  left  it  with  no  very 
favourable  impression ;  indeed,  they  are  reported 
to  have  said,  '  Dresden  shall  not  catch  us  again ' 
—very  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  far  as  Weber  was 
concerned.  On  Feb.  30  they  arrived  in  Berlin, 
where  Weber  had  hopes  of  producing  '  Silvana.' 
It  had  been  tried  through  some  months  before 
by  Righini,  but  'went  so  confusedly  that  all 
pronounced  it  perfect  rubbish.' *  He  had 
thus  to  meet  a  prejudice  against  his  work, 
and,  still  worse,  a  personal  one  of  the  Capell- 
meister'a  against  himself.  Bernhard  Anselm 
Weber  especially,  an  able  and  cultivated  man, 
and  himself  a  pupil  of  Vogler's,  was  by  no 
means  kindly  disposed  to  his  young  comrade; 
but  difficulties  were  gradually  overcome,  two 
arias  were  added,  and  the  performance  took 
place  on  July  10.  Weber  conducted  in  person, 
and  succeeded  in  inspiring  both  band  and  singers, 
and  the  publio  gave  the  work  a  warm  reception, 
in  spite  of  it*  startling  novelty.  Weber  had 
been  much  depressed  by  some  sharp  criticism 
of  Herr  von  Drieberg's,  and  had  rigidly  tested 
his  work,  so  he  was  much  encouraged  by  its 
success.  He  writes  in  his  diary,  •  While  duly 
acknowledging  my  faults.  I  will  not  in  future 
lose  confidence  in  myself,  but  bravely,  pru- 
dently, and  watchfully  march  onwards  on  my 
art-career.'  Even  before  this  he  had  made 
many  friends  in  Berlin,  and  the  two  concerts 
given  by  himself  and  Barmann,  though  not 
well-attended,  had  roused  great  interest.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  « Singakademio '  and  the 
« Liedertafel.'  and  wrote  for  the  latter  a  compo- 
sition which  even  gained  the  approval  of  Zelter-* 
Meyerbeer's  parents  from  the  first  treated  bim 
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as  a  son,  and  be  stayed  in  their  house  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  Berlin.  His  most  valuable 
acquaintance  was  Liechtenstein,  Professor  of 
Zoology,  who  was  the  first  to  recognise  his  genius 
in  Berlin.  As  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
Singakadetnie  he  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing 
Weber  to  cultivated  and  musical  families,  where 
he  soon  became  a  favourite  for  his  pleasant 
manners,  his  admirable  pianoforte-playing  and 
extemporising,  his  inspiriting  way  of  leading 
concerted  music,  and  above  all  his  charming 
songs  and  his  guitar.  For  these  private  circles 
he  composed  five  charming  part-songs.  He  used 
often  to  play  to  hi*  new  friends,  with  an  almost 
inexhaustible  variety  of  nuances,  his  Sonata  in  C, 
composed  in  Berlin.  He  himself  tauglit  (on 
Aug.  26)  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks  near  the 
Oranienburg  gate,  to  sing  his  '  Kriegs-Eid,'  a 
chorus  for  men's  voices  with  wind  instruments 
in  unison,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Branden- 
burg Brigade.  While  he  was  in  Berlin  his  old 
father  died  at  Mannheim  (April  16,  J  81  a),  an 
event  which  brought  hack  in  full  force  his 
homelexKne&s  and  loneliness,  and  made  him 
touchingly  grateful  for  any  proof  of  friend- 
ship. Barmann  had  left  him  on  March  28  for 
Munich,  and  on  Aug.  31  he  himself  also  left 
Berliu,  stayed  some  few  days  in  Leipzig,  where 
he  found  a  publisher  for  some  of  his  coin  po- 
sitions, and  had  a  talk  with  Kochlitz,  and  then, 
passing  through  Weimar,  arrived  on  Sept.  6  at 
Gotha. 

The  Duke's  treatment  was  politeness  itself, 
but  instead  of  having,  as  be  hoped,  a  quiet  time 
for  composition,  Weber  found  the  constant 
attendance  on  the  Duke's  inspired  moments 
exciting  and  exhausting.  In  the  midst  of  this 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Princess 
Maria  Paulowna,  to  come  to  Weimar,  and  teach 
her  some  of  his  works,  including  the  Sonata 
in  C,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  her.  On  this 
subject  he  writes  to  Lichtenstein  (Nov.  1), 
'The  Princess  often  says  that  she  does  not 
believe  she  will  ever  play  the  sonata  properly  as 
long  as  Bhe  lives.  If  she  were  not  a  Princess, 
I  chould  he  at  liberty  to  tell  her  that  I  fully 
agree  with  her.'  He  had  to  give  her  a  lesson 
each  morning  for  a  week,  and  the  rest  of  his 
time  he  spent  with  the  company  at  the  theatre, 
among  whom  P.  A.  Wolf  specially  attracted  him, 
and  with  Wieland,  who  was  a  sympathetic 
listener  to  his  playing.  One  of  the  effects  which 
Weber  carried  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  never 
heard  before,  was  a  long  crescendo,  beginning 
with  an  almost  inaudible  pianissimo,  and  passing 
through  every  gradation  of  loudness  up  to  a 
thundering  fortissimo.  The  effect  of  this  was 
irresistible,  and  Wieland,  having  asked  for  it, 
found  himself  gradually  drawn  off  his  chair  as 
by  some  demoniacal  agency.  In  Gotha  he  had 
much  stimulating  intercourse  with  Spohr,  and 
also  with  Albert  Methfessel,  then  passing 
through.  His  diary  contains  some  interesting 
remarks  on  Spohr  s  compositions.  Thus  the  even- 
ing of  Sept.  16  was  passed  in  going  with  Spohr 
through  the  latter's  'Last  Judgment'  (produced 


at  Erfurt,  Aug.  15).  Weber  did  not  much  like 
the  work,  and  calls  it '  laboured,  tedious,  full  of 
unnecessary  modulations,  and  modelled  entirely 
after  Mozart.'  On  Sept.  27,  however,  he  writes. 
'  Spohr  played  his  new  Quartet  in  G  minor  very 
finely ;  it  is  well-composed ;  much  flow  and 
unity.  Afterwards  a  fine  Sonata  with  his  wife.' 
At  Spohr's  he  also  met  Hermstadt,  the  clarinet- 
player  from  Sondershauaen,  who  played  a  Con- 
certo of  Spohr's  in  masterly  style,  but  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  to  Barmann  in  purity  of  tone 
I  and  expression.  As  a  rule,  the  quick-witted, 
far-seeing  Weber  was  juater  towards  Spohr's 
compositions  than  the  more  ponderous  and  short- 
sighted Spohr  was  to  his.  But  personal  dislikes 
never  lasted  with  Spohr.  He  could  distinguish 
between  a  man  and  his  work,  and  was  always 
a  loyal  friend  to  Weber. 

The  Duke's  younger  brother,  Pnnce  Friedrich, 
an  admirer  of  Italian  music,  had  hrought  *a 
singing-master  back  with  him  from  Italy,  and 
often  had  Weber  to  go  through  Italian  operas 
with  him.  He  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  for 
him  Weber  composed  an  Italian  tctna  ed  aria, 
with  chorus,  from  an  opera  '  Ines  de  Castro,'  per- 
formed at  a  court-concert  on  Dec.  17.  Other 
works  written  at  Gotha  were  the  celebrated  PF. 
Variations  on  a  theme  from  Meliuls  'Joseph,'  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  PF.  Concerto  in  Et>, 
and  a  hymn,  'In  seiner  Ordnung  schafftderHerr,' 
to  Kochlitz's  words.  Spohr  having  recently 
started  on  a  concert-tour.  Weber  left  Gotha, 
on  Dec  19,  for  Leipzig,  where  he  produced  this 
hymn  at  a  Gewaudhaus  Concert  (Jan.  1,  1813^. 
and  played  the  Kb  Concerto,  '  with  a  success.* 
he  writes  himself,  '  such  as  was  perhaps  scarcely 
ever  known  in  Leipzig  before.  It  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  first  of  Concertos  for  effect  and  novelty. 
Truly  these  people,  once  so  cold,  have  quite 
adopted  me.'  Thus  the  new  year  opened  to  him 
under  happy  auspices. 

This  year,  1813,  was  the  greatest  turning- 
point  in  Weber's  short  career.  Hitherto  bis 
life  had  been  that  of  a  wandering  minstrel 
or  troubadour.  Roving  restlessly  from  place  to 
place,  winning  all  hearts  by  his  sweet,  in- 
sinuating, lively  melodies,  his  eccentricities 
making  him  an  imposing  figure  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  old,  ex- 
citing the  attention  of  everybody,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappearing,  his  person  uniting  in  the 
most  seductive  manner  aristocratic  bearing  and 
tone  with  indolent  dissipation,  his  moods  alter- 
nating between  uproarious  spirits  and  deep 
depression — in  all  ways  he  resembled  a  figure 
from  some  romantic  poem,  wholly  unlike  any- 
thing Been  before  in  the  history  of  German 
art.  In  talking  of  Weber,  people  have  in 
their  minds,  as  a  rule,  only  the  last  period 
of  his  life,  beginning  with  '  Der  Froischiitz.' 
and  ending  with  '  Oberon,'  but  from  that  point 
of  view  the  work  becomes  too  prominent,  and 
the  man  of  too  little  importance.  As  a  man 
his  versatile  gifts  made  more  effect  in  the  firat 
half  of  his  artistic  career  than  in  the  second. 
His  artistic  wanderings  gave  the  keynote  to 
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the  ideal  life  of  Germany  at  that  period, 
and  for  the  first  time  rounded  it  off,  so  to 
Hpeak,  into  a  full  chord.  The  love  of  the  antique, 
whether  in  history,  the  life  of  the  people,  or 
national  melody,  wm  then  newly  awakened,  and 
gave  its  stamp  to  the  period,  not  only  in  know- 
ledge and  matters  of  art,  but  in  manners,  in- 
dividual and  social.  Thus  Weber  became  the 
embodiment  of  the  ancient  troubadour  who,  in 
EichendorfTs  words,  went  through  the  country, 
singing  his  melodies  from  house  to  house. 

In  1813  this  roving  life  came  to  an  end, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  settled  existence,  with 
ties  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  definite 
duties.  The  wandering  impulse  was  indeed 
too  ingrained  in  his  nature  not  to  have  a 
secret  influence  on  his  after  life,  but  hence- 
forth it  was  sufficiently  under  control  to  admit  of 
that  oollectedness  of  spirit,  without  which  the 
creation  of  great  and  enduring  works  of  art  is 
impossible.  On  Jan.  12,  181 3,  Weber  arrived  at 
Prague,  intending  to  go  on  by  Vienna  to 
Venice,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  then 
back  through  Switzerland  and  France.  This  tour 
he  calculated  to  take  fully  two  years,  and  from 
it  he  hoped  for  great  results.  At  Prague,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Capellmeister- 
ship  of  the  theatre,  owing  to  Wenzel  Muller's 
resignation.  Liebich,  the  director,  knew  Weber's 
value,  and  offered  him  the  post,  with  a  salary  of 
2000  gulden  (about  £200),  a  furlough  of  two  or 
three  months,  an  annual  benefit  guaranteed  at 
1000  gulden,  and  absolute  independence  at  the 
Opera.  This  gave  hiin  not  only  a  fixed  income,  but 
the  prospect  of  paying  off  the  debts  contracted  at 
Breslau  and  Stuttgart,  a  decisive  considera- 
tion to  a  man  of  his  honourable  nature.  The 
grand  tour,  planned  with  so  much  expectation, 
was  given  up,  and  Liebich's  offer  accepted. 

Wenzel  Muller,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
lower  forms  of  national  opera,  was  not  the  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  an  institution  whose  main 
object  was  to  foster  dramatic  music  of  a  higher 
ortler.  Under  his  direction  the  Opera  had  de- 
teriorated to  such  a  degree  that  Liebich  deter- 
mined to  disband  the  company  and  entirely 
reorganise  it.  For  this  task  he  selected  Weber. 
Presenting  himself  afresh  to  the  public  of 
Prague  at  a  brilliantly-attended  concert  on 
March  6,  he  started  for  Vienna  on  the  27th. 
furnished  with  full  powers  to  engage  good 
musicians  and  German  singers.1  In  Vienna 
he  met  Meyerbeer,  heard  Hummel  and  Mo- 
scheles,  whose  playing  he  thought  'fine,  but 
too  smooth,'  and  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  on 
April  25,  but  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
main  object  of  his  journey.  The  whole  company, 
with  the  exception  of  three  members,  was  new, 
and  included  Caroline  Brandt,  Weber's  future 
wife.  Ho  entirely  reorganised  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  developed  a  marvellous  capacity  for 
that  kind  of  work.  It  now  became  evident  that 
it  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  passed  his  child- 
hood behind  the  scenes,  and  been  an  Opera- 
Capellmeister  at  18.    His  wide  experience  and 
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energy  helped  him  to  conquer  the  singers  and 
musicians,  who  were  at  first  amazed  by  his 
strictness  and  the  inflexibility  of  his  rules. 
Among  them  were  a  number  of  Bohemians,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  grumble  at  him  with  im- 
punity, they  talked  to  each  other  at  rehearsal  in 
Bohemian.  This  Weber  soon  perceived,  and 
set  to  work  to  learn  the  language,  which  in  a 
few  months  he  had  mastered  sufficiently  for  his 
purpose.  Not  only  did  he  manage,  arrange,  and 
direct  the  music  even  to  the  smallest  details,  but 
he  also  superintended  the  administration,  the 
scene-painting,  and  the  stage- management,  and 
proved  to  demonstration  that  nil  these  were 
really  within  his  province.  So  completely 
were  all  theatrical  details  at  his  fingere'-ends, 
that  on  tho  prompter's  sudden  illness,  Weber 
supplied  his  place.  By  this  means  he  en- 
sured an  accuracy  and  a  unity  in  all  the 
dramatic  representations,  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  before,  and  which  the  public  did  not 
fail  to  recognise.  He  was  perhaps  quite  as  great 
a  conductor  as  a  composer,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  great  German  musicians  whose  talent  was 
conspicuous  in  this  direction.  In  this  matter  also 
he  was  a  virtuoso.  The  first  opera  he  put  on  the 
stage  at  Prague  was  Spontini's  '  Cortez '  (Sept. 
10,  181 3),  then  produced  for  the  first  time  there. 
Between  that  date  and  Dec.  19  followed  seven, 
and  between  that  and  March  27,  ten,  newly- 
studied  operas  and  singspiele.  Of  each  he  made 
a  scenario,  including  the  smallest  details. 

His  aim  was  to  reinstate  the  Prague  opera 
in  the  position  it  occupied  between  1780  and 
1790,  when  it  could  almost  have  competed  with 
Vienna,  and  was  at  any  rate  among  the  best  in 
Germany.  He  was  quite  the  man  to  do  it, 
if  only  the  times  had  been  the  same ;  but  un- 
fortunately this  was  not  the  case.  During  the 
war,  society  ceased  to  cultivate  music,  and 
lost  its  powers  of  discrimination,  and  the 
only  way  of  keeping  up  its  traditional  reputation 
for  taste  was  to  maintain  a  dignified  reserve  on 
all  artistic  productions.  Weber,  accustomed  to 
more  sympathy,  soon  discovered  this,  and 
it  put  him  out  of  tune.  Besides,  he  had 
not  managed  to  form  comfortable  relations 
for  himself.  Gansbacher  had  left,  and  Weber, 
to  whom  a  friend  was  an  absolute  necessity,  felt 
deserted.  With  the  Prague  musicians  Kotzeluch, 
Dionys  Weber, Tomaschek,* and  others, he  did  not 
hit  it  off.  For  a  time  he  struggled  in  vain 
against  an  attachment  for  a  ballet-girl,  who  was 
quite  unworthy  of  his  affection.  The  real  cause 
of  his  discomfort,  however,  was  that  he  could 
not  at  once  fall  into  the  regular  ways  of  pro- 
fessional life.  He  was  like  a  bird,  which  bad 
once  flown  freely  in  the  open  air,  but  was  now 
caged.  Passages  in  his  letters  make  this  clear. 
'  My  incessant  occupation,  and  my  life  of  utter 
solitude,  have  maHe  me  morose,  gloomy,  and  mis- 
anthropical. If  Heaven  does  not  soon  thrust  me 
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violently  back  among  my  fellow-men.  I  shall 
liecome  the  mostabominable  Philistine  on  the  face 
oftheearth'  (Jan.  29, 1814).  '  I  he  few  composers 
and  scholars  who  live  here  groan  for  tlte  most 
part  under  a  yoke,  which  has  reduced  them  to 
Blavery,  and  taken  away  the  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  free-born  artist'  (May  5). 
The  outward  advantages  of  his  position  he  fully 
acknowledged.  'I  reason  myself  by  main  force 
into  a  sort  of  contentment,  but  the  naturally 
cheerful  state  of  mind  which  steels  all  one's 
nerves,  and  sends  one's  spirits  bubbling  up  of 
themselves,  ihat  one  cannot  give  oneself 
(April  33^ 

After  bringing  out  seven  more  operas  between 
April  19  .ind  June  36  (1814),  Weber,  who  had 
been  out  of  health  for  some  time,  went  on  July  8  to 
take  the  baths  at  Liebwerda.  But  the  impulse  to 
join  the  great  world  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  stay  there,  and,  pushing  on,  he  arrived 
in  Berlin  on  Aug.  3,  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
King  of  Prussia's  return  from  the  Allied  Armies' 
victorious  expedition  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  Unlike  Prague,  where  a  few  official  cere- 
monies formed  all  the  notice  taken  of  the  great 
victory  over  Napoleon,  Berlin  was  in  a  tumult 
of  joy,  and  Weber  had  before  him  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  pcoplo  hailing  their  reconquered  free- 
dom with  transport.  He  was  carried  away  like 
the  rest,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  To  in- 
crease his  happiness  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  his  friends,  whose  circle  now 
included  Tieck  and  Brentano,  with.whom  he  had 
formed  an  intimacy  in  Prague  in  1 81 3.  Bren- 
tano began  to  arrange  a  libretto  on  the  Tann- 
h auger  legend  for  him,  but  other  things  in- 
tervened, and  the  work  was  laid  aside.  He 
gave  a  concert  on  Aug.  34,  and  received 
|iermission  to  invite  the  King,  the  Crown- 
Prince,  and  other  princes  and  princesses. 
Several  great  personages  were  interested  in  him, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  making  him  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Court  Opera,  in  place  of  Himmel, 
who  had  just  died.  'Silvana'  was  given  again 
on  Sept.  5,  and  Weber  left  Berlin,  happy  in 
many  n  proof  of  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  loaded 
with  impressions  destined  to  bear  fruit  later  on. 

At  that  period  patriotic  songs  were  naturally 
enough  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  this 
direction  Weber  could  hardly  fail  to  be  led.  An 
invitation  from  the  Duke  took  him  to  Gotha  on 
Sept.  11,  and  the  next  day  to  Grafentonna,  the 
Duke's  hunting-seat.  Here,  finding  a  little  re- 
pose for  the  first  time  for  many  months,  he  com- 
posed on  the  13th  two  Lieder  from  Korner's 
'  Leyer  und  Schwert,'  followed  by  eight  others 
during  the  journey  home  and  in  the  first  few 
months  after  his  return.  Six  of  these  are  for 
four  men's  voices,  and  four  for  a  single  voice  and 
PF.,  and  in  them  he  has  recorded  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind  by  the  surging  national 
movement.  1 1  was  his  first  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  great  a  power  he  had  of  absorbing 
the  feelings  of  the  masses  and  giving  them 
artistic  expression.  The  effect  of  these  songs  on 
the  whole  people  of  Germany,  and  especially 


on  the  youth,  was  extraordinary.  Wherever 
they  were  sung  they  roused  the  most  fervid 
enthusiasm.  All  the  other  patriotic  compo- 
sitions, in  which  the  time  abounded,  paled 
before  the  brilliancy,  swing,  and  pathos  of  these 
Songs  of  War  and  Fatherland.  Weber's  own 
cantata  even  yields  to  them  in  effect.  The 
choruses  from  the  '  Leyer  und  Schwert '  are 
still  among  the  most  favourite  of  such  works 
for  mens  voices,  and  are  indeed  so  bound 
up  with  the  development  of  the  male  choral 
societies  in  Germany  that  only  with  them  can 
they  cease  to  be  heard. 

Before  his  trip  to  Berlin  Weber  had  entered 
into  closer  relations  with  Caroline  Brandt, 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
Caroline,  a  talented  soubrette,  and  a  good  deal 
spoiled  by  the  public,  was  somewhat  whimsical, 
and  had  imperfect  views  both  as  to  the  dignity  of 
art  in  itself,  and  Weber's  importance  as  an  artist. 
Neither  did  she  like  his  requiring  her  to  leave 
the  stage  before  they  married.  This  uncertainty 
about  an  object  he  bo  ardently  desired  added  to 
his  discontent  with  Prague,  and  made  him 
anxiously  look  out  for  some  opening  which 
should  lead  to  his  removal.  In  the  meantime 
be  made  use  of  his  summer  holiday  in  1815  for 
an  expedition  to  Munich,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  him. 
The  outburst  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  which  fol- 
lowed incited  him  toagreat  composition  in  honour 
of  the  event.  Gottfried  Wchlbriick  the  actor 
provided  him  with  the  words,  and  in  August, 
before  leaving  Munich,  he  wrote  the  first  two 
numbers  of  'Kampf  und  Sieg.'  The  last  two 
days  of  his  stay  were  embittered  by  a  letter  from 
Caroline,  conveying  her  conviction  that  they  had 
better  part.  This  seems  to  justify  what  Weber 
had  written  to  Gansbacher,  '  I  see  now  that  her 
views  of  high  art  are  not  above  the  usual  pitiful 
standard — namely,  that  art  is  but  a  means  of 
procuring  soup,  meat,  and  shirts.'  Her  '  convic- 
tion' however  did  not  last  long.  When  Weber 
returned  to  Prague  her  real  affection  for  him 
overcame  all  scruples,  and  he  was  able  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  when  she 
should  be  all  his  own.  'Lina.'  he  writes,1 
1  is  behaving  extremely  well,  and  honestly  trying 
to  become  better.  If  God  will  only  bestow  on 
me  some  post  without  cares,  and  with  a  salary 
on  which  a  man  can  live ;  and  if  she  is  as  brave  in 
a  year  and  a  day  as  she  is  at  this  moment,  she  is 
to  leave  the  stage,  and  become  my  faithful  Haut- 
/ran.  You  shake  your  head  I  A  year  is  a  long 
time,  and  a  person  who  can  hold  out  so  long  is 
really  brave.  The  cantata  was  quickly  com- 
pleted, and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Weber's 
benefit  concert  (Dec.  3  3).  The  immediate  effect 
was  very  great,  though,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  explained,  not  so  lasting  as  that  of  the 
Korner  songs.  Beethoven  had  composed  one  of  his 
great  orchestral  pictures  in  honour  of  the  battle 
of  Vlttoria,  and  this  had  been  performed  shortly 
before  in  Prague.  At  the  close  of  •  Kampf  und 
Sieg/  General  Nostix  went  up  to  Weber  and  said 
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'  With  you  I  hear  nation*  speaking,  with  Beetho- 
ven only  big  boys  playing  with  rattle*.'  This 
criticism,  though  too  severe  on  Beethoven,  has  in 
it  elements  of  justice,  for  in  this  piece  d' occasion 
Weber  has  in  truth  outdone  his  great  contem- 
porary. 

With  the  completion  of  his  cantata  Weber  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  poet  at  Prague.  The  main 
object  of  his  labours,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
opera  on  a  solid  basis,  was  accomplished.  To 
produce  first-rate  results,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
chief  institutions  for  promoting  German  dramatic 
art,  was  out  of  the  question  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal.  But  he  thought  that  it  could  be 
maintained  at  its  then  Btate  of  efficiency  without 
his  aid ;  and  as  Prague  had  nothing  to  offer  for 
himself  and  the  furtherance  of  his  own  artistic  life 
he  resigned  his  post  on  Sept.  30, 181 6.  Projects 
of  a  grand  tour  or  a  summons  to  some  other  great 
art-institution  again  floated  through  his  mind. 
He  had  been  again  in  Berlin  during  the  summer, 
and  had  produced  his  cantata  on  the  anniversary 
of  Waterloo  with  such  success  that  it  was  re- 
peated on  the  33rd  June.  Count  Briihl,  Inland's 
successor  as  Intendant  of  the  court  theatres,  was 
devoted  to  both  Weber  and  his  music,  and  tried, 
though  vainly,  to  procure  him  the  appointment  of 
Capellmeister  vice  Himmel.  The  post  was  occu- 
pied provisionally  by  Bernhard  Romberg,  and  not 
even  a  title  from  the  Prussian  court  could  be  had 
for  Weber.  On  hist  return  journey  to  Prague  he 
made  the  acquaintance  at  Carlsbad  of  Count 
Viuthum,  Marshal  to  the  Saxon  Court,  and  he 
opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  an  invitation  to 
Dresden.  After  a  formal  farewell  to  Prague 
he  accompanied  his  fiancde  to  Berlin  on  a  star- 
engagenient,  and  remained  there  lor  the  rest  of 
the  year  busily  engaged  in  composition.  The 
PF.  sonatas  in  Ab  and  D  minor,  the  grand  duo 
for  PF.  and  clarinet,  and  several  charming  songs 
with  PF.  accompaniment,  belong  to  this  time. 
On  Dec.  21,  just  before  starting  on  a  lonrnie  to 
Hamburg  and  Copenhagen,  he  received  the  news 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  had  appointed  him  Ca- 
pellmeister  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden. 

Weber's  work  at  Dresden,  which  was  to  last 
for  nine  years  and  terminate  only  with  his  pre- 
mature death,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Not 
only  did  he  there  best-'W  on  his  countrymen 
tho*e  works  which,  with  Mozart's,  form  the 
main  basia  of  German  national  opera,  but  he 
founded  an  institution  for  the  performance  of 
German  opera  at  one  of  the  most  musically  dis- 
tinguished courts  of  Germany,  which  did  not 
possess  one  before.  In  all  the  other  courts  whore 
music  was  cultivated  German  opera  had  for 
long  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  Italian. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich.  Mannheim,  and  other 
places,  had  had  a  national  opera  by  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  and  in  most  cases  the  rise 
of  the  German  opera  had  put  an  end  to  the 
separate  existence  of  its  rival.  In  Dresden 
alone  matters  were  different.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  when  Italian  opera  had 
reached  a  perfection  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
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even  in  Italy,  it  had  there  reigned  supreme, 
and  by  1765  had  even  ceased  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  court.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  German  Singspiele  were  occasionally 
performed  in  Dresden,  hut  only  by  second- 
rate  actors,  at  a  small  theatre  in  the  so-called 
Linkesche  Bad.  the  Court  Capellmeister  being 
expressly  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  per- 
formance.   After  King  Friedrich  August's  re- 
turn from  the  war  in  1815  his  Intendant  Count 
Heinrich  Vitztbuin  induced  him  to  found  a  Ger- 
man opera,  though  only  as  an  addition  to  the 
Italian,  and  it  was  this  institution  which  Weber 
wa«  called  on  to  organise.  Such  a  work  naturally 
could  not  be  earned  nut  without  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  Italians,  who  had  hitherto  had  it 
all  their  own  way  in  Dresden,  with  the  court 
and  nobility  almost  exclusively  on  their  side. 
The  post  of  Capellmeister  had  been  filled  since 
1811    by  a   born   Italian    named  Francesco 
Morlacchi,  a  talented,  but  imj>erfectiy  trained 
musician,  and  a  clever  man  with  a  tnste  for 
intrigue.    Weber  had  hardly  entered  on  his 
new  office  before  he  discovered  that  powerful 
foes  were  actively  though  secretly  engaged  against 
him.    In  accepting  the  |>oet  he  had  made  it  a 
tine  qua  non  that  he  and  hie  institution  should 
be  ranked  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
Morlacchi  and  his,  and  had  expressly  stipu- 
lated for  the  title  of  Capellmeister,  which  was 
held  by  the  other.  These  conditions  were  agreed 
to,  and  yet  when  the  appointment  was  gazetted 
he  found  himself  styled  '  Musikdirector,  a  title 
which,  according  to  general  usage,  made  him 
subordinate  to  Morlacchi.    Weber  at  once  stated 
with  decision  that  he  must  decline  the  post.  He 
however  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  for  the 
sake  of  the  object,  to  fill  the  office  provisionally, 
until  either  a  substitute  had  been  engaged  in  his 
place,  or  he  himself  had  been  formally  pronounced 
Capellmeister.    By  Feb.  10,  1817,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  king  had  given 
way.    His  salary  (1500  thalers,  ■■=  about  £i2o) 
had  been  from  the  first  on  an  equality  with  Mor» 
lacchi'B,  and  on  Sept.  13  the  appointment  was 
confirmed  for  life.    In  Dresden  he  had  a  first- 
rate  orchestra  and  a  tolerable  body  of  singers 
at  his  disposal,  and  found  ample  opportunity 
for  turning  his  knowledge  and  experience  to 
account, 

German  opera  having  generally  had  spoken 
dialogue,  often  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work,  a  custom  had  arisen  of  filling  the  parts 
with  actore  who  could  King.  The  style  was  not  a 
very  perfect  one,  the  profession  of  an  actor  being 
so  wearing  for  the  voice,  and  hence  small  parts 
alono  were  fit  for  these  singing  actors.  Of  such 
materials  Weber's  company  at  first  exclusively 
consisted.  He  was  indeed  allowed,  with  special 
permission,  to  make  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Italian  opera,  but  this  availed  him  little,  because 
the  Italians  could  rarely  speak  German,  and  were 
unfamiliar  with  German  music  As  for  the  chorus 
it  was  at  first  non-existent.  A  few  BupiTs  with 
voices,  and  two  or  three  subordinate  solo  singers, 
constituted  the  basses  and  tenon,  while  the 
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and  altoe  were  ■applied  by  schoolboys, 
as  wu  once  the  custom  at  all  German  theatres. 
With  such  materials  it  needed  all  Weber's  gifts 
of  organisation  and  direction  to  produce  results 
which  might  bear  comparison  with  the  far  better 
appointed  Italian  theatre,  and  keep  alive,  or 
rather  kindle,  an  interest  in  German  opera  among 
cultivated  people. 

The  way  in  which  he  set  about  his  task  made 
it  clear  that  musical  life  in  Dresden  now  pos- 
sessed a  man  of  power,  who  would  keep 
steadfastly  in  view  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking, without  concerning  himself  as  to  whether 
he  were  breaking  with  old  traditions,  abolishing 
old  and  convenient  usages,  or  even  giving  personal 
offence.  He  knew  that  in  order  to  prosper, 
German  opera  must  command  the  sympathy 
of  the  German  people.  The  Court,  he  wan  also 
aware,  took  but  a  languid  interest  in  it,  while 
the  aristocracy  considered  foreign  music  more 
di*tingu4,  and  had  as  a  body  no  community  of 
feeling  with  the  people.  For  this  reason  his 
first  step,  a  very  startling  one  to  Dresden 
society,  was  to  publish  in  the  'Abendzei- 
tung,'  a  literary  paper  with  a  large  circula- 
tion, an  article  addressed  to  the  '  Amateurs  of 
Dresden,'  laying  down  the  conditions  necessary 
to  his  undertaking.  Modestly  bespeaking  the 
indulgence  of  the  public  for  the  first  attempts 
of  a  new  institution,  and  frankly  owning  that 
real  excellence  would  only  be  attained  after 
many  failures,  the  whole  article  shows  how 
clearly  he  perceived  the  goal  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  and  how  energetically  he  directed  his 
course  towards  it  from  the  very  first.  'The 
Italians  and  the  French,'  he  says, '  have  fashioned 
for  themselves  a  distinct  form  of  opera,  with  a 
framework  which  allows  them  to  move  with  ease 
and  freedom.  Not  so  the  Germans.  Eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  constantly  yearn- 
ing after  progress,  they  endeavour  to  appropriate 
anything  which  they  see  to  be  good  in  others. 
But  they  take  it  all  so  much  more  seriously. 
With  the  rest  of  the  world  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  is  the  main  object ;  the  German  wants  a 
work  of  art  complete  in  itself,  with  each  part 
rounded  off  and  compacted  into  a  perfect  whole. 
For  him,  therefore,  a  fine  etuemlrfe  is  the  prime 
necessity.'  It  had  been  so  much  the  habit 
hitherto  in  Dresden  for  society  to  look  to  the 
Court,  and  mould  its  tastes  in  accordance 
with  those  set  in  fashion  from  above,  that  it 
was  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  Court  official 
to  talk  about  his  work  as  if  he  were  in  any 
sense  personally  responsible  for  it,  or  wished 
to  be  considered  the  head  of  his  own  institu- 
tion. People  were  aware  that  Weber  had  been 
leading  a  free  and  restless  life  as  an  independent 
artist ;  and  that  his  songs  of  war  and  liberty  had 
endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  young  Germany. 
Hence  he  was  set  down  as  a  revolutionary  spirit 
aiming  at  dangerous  political  innovations ;  though 
as  a  fact  he  was  no  politician,  and  never  went 
beyond  the  general  interest  natural  to  a  cul- 
tivated man  in  forms  of  government,  sooial  con- 
ditions, and  the  universal  rights  of  man.  Another 


of  his  actions  which  excited  remark  was  the 
giving  a  very  gay  dinner  and  ball  to  Iub  staff, 
himself  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  '  How 
could  he  expect  to  keep  up  the  respect  of  his 
subordinates,  if  he  began  by  treating  them  in 
this  way  ? '  His  singers  and  actors  were  indeed 
very  much  surprised  by  his  strictness  and  punc- 
tuality in  all  business  matters.  At  first  this 
aroused  much  dissatisfaction,  but  when  it 
was  found  that  he  could  make  an  opera  go 
in  all  its  parts,  that  at  rehearsal  his  ears  and 
eyes  were  everywhere  at  once,  that  he  was  as 
familiar  with  the  details  of  acting,  dressing,  and 
scenery  as  he  was  with  the  music,  and  master  of 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  opera  as  a  whole,  then  a 
higher  ideal  gradually  dawned  upon  the  company, 
and  an  immense  respect  for  their  new  director. 
The  first  opera  he  produced  was  Meo.ul's  'Joseph' 
(Jan.  (3,  181 7).  As  had  been  his  successful 
habit  in  Prague,  he  published  two  days  be- 
forehand in  the  '  Abendxeitung. '  an  article 
giving  some  information  about  the  new  opera. 
The  performance  was  excellent ;  indeed,  all  that 
could  be  desired,  as  far  as  the  entrmble  went, 
though  the  solo-singers  were  but  indifferent. 
The  engagement  of  competent  leading  artists  was 
his  next  care.  Here  he  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  German  opera  was  not  to  be  confined  to  native 
works  only,  but  should  also  produce  Italian  and 
French  operas.  To  this  end  a  numerous,  well- 
trained,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  body  of  artists 
was  requisite,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  engage 
at  least  three  leading  sopranos,  one  first-rate 
tenor,  and  one  first-rate  bass.  His  Intendant 
sent  him  in  March,  1817,  on  a  mission  to  Prague, 
with  the  view  of  engaging  Frln.  Grunbaum, 
then  singing  at  the  theatre  there.  On  the 
28th  he  conducted  his  'Silvana,'  and  was  enthu- 
siastically received,  the  people  of  Prague  taking 
every  means  of  snowing  how  much  they  felt 
his  loss.  Immediately  after  his  return  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  and  played  his  Concerto  in 
E  b  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  his  scena  from 
•Atalia*  and  his  '  Kampf  und  Sieg'  being 
also  in  the  programme.  Grunbaum  sang 
in  Dresden,  but  was  not  engaged ;  various 
other  stars  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  year 
1 81 7  came  to  a  close  without  any  real  ac- 
quisition having  been  made.  However,  Weber 
had  secured  a  regular  chorus  and  chorus- 
master,  the  post  being  filled  first  by  Metxner, 
and  then  towards  the  close  of  1819  by 
Johannes  Micksch.  The  latter  had  studied  in 
Italy,  and  was  considered  a  first-rate  teacher  of 
singing ;  his  principal  object,  however,  was  not 
so  much  expression  as  the  production  of  a  full  and 
even  tone,  which  occasioned  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  him  and  Weber.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  proved  an  excellent  teacher,  and 
was  duly  appreciated.  A  third  reform  under- 
taken by  Weber  in  the  early  part  of  1818 
was  the  re-arrangement  of  the  orchestra.  The 
band  had  been  hitherto  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  Italian  opera,  but  this  disposi- 
tion he  wished  to  alter  fur  one  more  suited 
to  the  component  parts  of  a  modern  orchestra, 
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and  to  the  greater  importance  assigned  to  the 
instrumental  part  of  an  opera.  The  change  was 
at  first  strongly  opposed,  and  he  was  obliged  for 
the  time  to  desist  by  the  King's  express  command. 
Bit  by  bit,  however,  he  made  the  changes  he 
wanted,  and  hia  new  arrangement  having  proved 
itself  perfect,  was  permanently  maintained. 

Weber's  work  in  Dresden  very  nearly  came  to 
an  end  in  a  few  months'  time,  for  on  Jane  2  7, 
1817,  a  Capellmeistership  in  Berlin  fell  vacant, 
and  Count  Bruhl  the  Intendant  at  once  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  on  the  subject. 
It  was  an  appointment  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  accept.  Berlin  had  many  attractions  for  him, 
and  so  far  society  in  Dresden  had  done  little  to 
make  his  residence  there  agreeable.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Berlin  theatre  on  July  31,  how- 
ever, put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations,  and 
though  several  times  renewed,  nothing  came 
of  them.  One  result  at  any  rate  was  that  his 
appointment  at  Dresden  was  made  for  life,  and 
that  he  was  also  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  services  at  the  Catholic 
Chapel  Royal.  He  conducted  for  the  first  time 
Sept.  24,  18 1 7,  the  music  being  a  Salve  Regina 
by  Schuster  and  a  litany  by  Naumann,  for  whose 
church  music  Weber  had  a  great  admiration.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  his  devout  turn  of  mind  that 
before  this  his  first  official  participation  in  divine 
service  lie  confessed  and  received  the  Communion. 
Now  that  he  was  often  called  on  to  compose  for 
Court  festivities,  the  duties  of  his  post  became 
varied  and  extensive,  and  absorbed  much  time. 
H is  colleague  Morlacchi  had  frequent  leave  of 
absence,  and  passed  long  periods  of  time  in  Italy 
(e.g.  from  Sept.  1817  to  June  1818),  and  then  all 
his  work  fell  upon  Weber.  A  man  loving  free- 
dom from  restraint  as  he  did,  would  have  found 
it  very  hard  to  carry  on  his  work  with  the  cheer- 
fulness and  elasticity  of  spirit  so  remarkable  in 
him,  if  he  had  not  had  a  constant  spring  of 
happiness  and  refreshment  in  married  life.  HiB 
union  with  Caroline  Brandt  took  place  at  Prague 
Nov.  4, 1 81 7.  On  their  wedding  tour  the  young 
couple  gave  concerts  at  Darmstadt  and  Giessen, 
appeared  in  Gotha  before  the  Duke,  and  then  went 
home  to  Dresden,  which  they  reached  Dec.  ao. 

To  the  early  years  of  his  work  in  Dresden  be- 
long most  of  Weber's  composition*  d' occasion. 
His  sincere  devotion  to  the  royal  family  made 
him  hail  opportunities  of  showing  his  loyalty,  so 
that  several  of  these  works  were  undertaken 
of  his  own  motion,  and  did  not  always  meet 
with  proper  acknowledgment.  The  fullest  year 
in  this  respect  was  that  of  188 1,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  King's  accession.  Besides  two  or 
three  smaller  works,  Weber  composed  a  grand 
Mass  in  Eb  for  the  King's  name-day,  and  for 
the  accession-day  (Sept.  20)  a  grand  Jubel- 
cantata,  which  the  King  did  not  allow  to  be 
performed,  so  he  added  the  well-known  Jubel- 
overture.  The  Mass  in  O  may  also  be  counted  as 
belonging  to  this  year,  since  it  was  finished  on 
Jan.  4,  1819,  for  the  golden  wedding  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  These  official  duties  were  not  de- 
spatched perfunctorily,  or  as  mere  obligations. 
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Into  each  he  put  his  full  strength,  though 
well  aware,  as  he  wrote  to  Gansbacher  (Aug.  24, 
1818),  'that  they  were  but  creatures  of  a  day 
in  the  world  of  art,  and  from  their  ephemeral 
nature  always  disheartening.'   Shortly  after  the 
performance  of  the  Mass  in  G  he  was  asked  to 
write  a  festival  opera  for  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Friedrich  August.    He  took  up  the  idea  with 
great  earnestness,  chose  for  his  subject  the  tale 
of  Alcindor  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  had 
already  begun  to  think  out  the  music,  when  he 
found  (June   28)   that  hia  commission  bad 
been  withdrawn,  and  Morlacchi  requested  to 
prepare  an  Italian   piece  for  the  ceremony 
(Oct.  9).    Had  *  Alcindor'  been  written,  Weber 
and  Spontini  might  have  been  directly  rivals, 
for  Spontini's  opera  of  that  name,  composed 
a  few  years  later  at  Berlin,  is  drawn  from  the 
same  source.    Perhaps  also  the  work  on  which 
Weber's  world-wide  fame  rests,  and  which  was  to 
give  him  a  triumph  over  Spontini,  might  have 
taken  another  form,  or  never  have  been  written 
at  all.   He  bad  already  been  at  work  on  it  for  two 
years.  Soon  after  hia  removal  to  Dresden  he  became 
intimate  with  Friedrich  Kind,  who,  after  throw- 
ing up  his  employment  as  an  advocate  in  Leipzig, 
had  been  living  in  Dresden  solely  by  literature. 
Weber  having  proposed  to  him  to  write  a  libretto, 
Kind  heartily  assented,  and  the  two  agreed  on 
A  pel's  novel  of  'Der  Freischutx,'  which  came  out 
in  1 8 10  and  had  excited  Weber's  attention.  Kind 
wrote  the  play  in  seven  days  ;  on  Feb.  21,  181 7, 
he  and  Weber  sketched  the  plan  together,  and 
by  March  1  the  complete  libretto  was  in  Weber's 
hands.    The  composition  did  not  proceed  with 
equal  celerity  ;  on  the  contrary,  Weber  took 
longer  over  this  than  over  any  other  of  his 
operas.    Bit  by  bit,  and  with  many  interruptions, 
it  advanced  to  completion.    The  sketch  of  the 
first  number— the  duet  between  Agathe  and 
Aennchen,  with  which  the  second  act  begins — 
was  written  July  2  and  3,  1817.    Nothing  more 
was  done  that  year,  except  the  sketch  of  the 
terzet  and  chorus  in  the  1st  Act  (' O,  diese 
Sonne ')  and  Agathe'a  grand  air  in  the  2nd 
(Aug.  6  to  25).    In  1818  he  only  worked  at  the 
opera  on  three  days  (April  17,  21,  and  22)  On 
March  13,  18 19,  he  wrote  the  sketch  of  Cas- 
par's air  in  D  minor,  which  enda  the  1st  Act. 
Then  follows  another  six  months'  pause,  after 
which  he  set  to  work  continuously  on  Sept.  1 7, 
and  the  last  number,  the  overture,  was  com- 
pleted on  May  13,  1820.   The  Court  composi- 
tions of  1 81 8  may  have  hindered  hia  pro- 
gress in  that  year,  but  in  the  summer  of  181 9, 
without  any  pressure  from  without,  solely  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  hia  own  genius,  he  wrote 
several  of  his  finest  PF.  compositions  for  2  and 
4  hands,  including  the  Rondo  in  Eb,  op.  62,  the 
'  Aufforderung  rum  Tanze,'  op.  65,  and  the 
Polacca  brillante  in  E,  op.  72.    The  PF.  Trio 
also,  and  many  charming  Lieder  belong  to  this 
summer,  which  Weber  passed,  like  those  of  1822, 
1823,  and  1824,  in  a  little  country  place,  Hoster- 
witx,  near  Pillnitz.'    By  the  time  Der  Frei- 
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schutr.  wm  at  last  finished,  his  delight  in  dra-  ] 
matio  production  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
he  at  once  began  and  completed  another  dramatic 
work,  and  started  at  any  rate  on  a  third.  Count 
Brtihl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  theatres, had  asked 
him  for  some  new  music  to  Wolff's  p'ay  of  '  Pre- 
ciosa,'  Eberwein's  not  being  satisfactory.  Weher 
did  as  he  was  requested,  and  wrote  the  music — 
'a  heavy  piece  of  work  and  an  important  one, 
more  than  half  an  opera,'  as  he  says  himself — 
between  May  25  and  July  15,  1820.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  working  at  a  comic  opera, 
4  Die  drei  Pintos,'  the  libretto  by  Theodor  Hell,  a 
Dresden  poet,  whose  real  name  was  Karl  Wink- 
ler. This  work  was  still  progressing  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Count  BruhL  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
Weber,  informed  him  in  the  summer  of  1819 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  produce  '  Der  Frei- 
schutz '  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  then 
in  course  of  erection  by  Schinkel.  The  building 
was  to  have  been  finished  in  the  spring  of  1820, 
but  was  not  ready  till  a  year  later.  Weber  had 
intended  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to 
Berlin  for  making  a  professional  tour,  but  it  did 
not  Beem  advisable  to  postpone  this  for  so  long. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  out  of 
health,  and  disquieting  symptoms  of  the  malndy 
which  brought  his  lite  to  a  premature  close  had 
begun  to  show  themselves.  Relaxation  and  re- 
freshment were  urgently  necessary.  He  also 
wished,  after  this  interval  of  ten  years,  to  appear 
again  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  started  with 
his  wife  July  25,  1820,  went  first  to  Leipsig,  to 
his  intimate  friend  Rochlitz,  then  on  to  Halle. 
His  settings  of  Korner's  'Leyer  und  Schwert' 
had  made  Weber  the  darling  composer  of  the 
German  student,  as  he  discovered  at  Halle.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  at  the  concert  he 
gave  there,  July  31.  Among  the  students  with 
whom  he  formed  relations  was  J.  G.  Lowe, 
afterwards  the  greatest  of  German  ballad-com- 
posers, who  took  the  whole  arrangements  for  the 
concert  off  his  hands.1  Still  more  enthusiastic 
was  his  reception  by  the  students  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  arrived  August  II,  and  gave  a  concert 
Aug.  17.  After  it  he  was  serenaded  by  the 
students,  wh»  sang  his  Lied  '  Lutzow's  wilder 
Jagd,'  and,  on  his  coming  down  to  talk  with 
them,  crowded  round  him  cheering.  Thence 
they  went  by  Hanover  to  Bremen,  Oldenburg, 
and  Hamburg,  where  he  left  bis  wife,  going  on 
to  Lubeck,  Eutin  (his  birthplace,  which  he 
had  not  visited  since  1802).  and  Kiel,  from 
whence  he  crossed  over  to  Copenhagen.  This  was 

I  Botn«  papers  entitled  'Scenes  from  Dr.  Karl  I.Gwe's  Life,'  hare 
been  published  by  Dr.  Max  Runxe  (from  MS.  Dote*  by  Lowe's 
daurhterj  In  the  •  Muslkwelf  (Berlin,  Wl).  Mo.  11  (Apr.  ».  1H81) 
eoutalns  a  charming  picture  of  W  eber  s  concert  at  Halle,  and  the 
part  Lowe  took  Id  It  Unfortunately  It  ti  historically  Inaccurate. 
Dr.  Runt*  make*  Weber  play  In  July  1x89  hti  Concertstuck  In 
T  minor,  which  was  not  written  till  toll,  and  played  In  public  for 
the  first  time.  June  S\  In  Berlin.  Nor  Is  this  all ;  Dr.  Runte  declares 
that  In  thl»  his  own  composition  Weber  could  not  keep  time  with 
the  orchestra,  and  says  that  In  the  fire  of  playing  he  accelerated 
the  tempo,  the  band  hurried  after  him.  but  bye  and  bye  fell  behind, 
and  Lowe  had  to  stop  Weber  and  start  them  again.  Dr.  Runte  s 
description  would  apply  to  the  playing  of  a  bad  amateur,  not  to 
that  of  eftnUhecl  i  •pellmeiuer  lis-  Weber.  All  this  too  about  the 


the  rnoet  brilliant  point  of  his  journey.  He 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  played 
at  court  on  Oct.  4,  and  at  a  public  concert 
Oct.  8,  overwhelmed  with  applause  on  both 
occasions.  After  another  concert  at  Ham- 
burg on  his  way  back,  he  reached  Dresden 
Nov.  4. 

As  a  great  pianist  Weber  was  often  asked  to 
give  lessons,  and  did  so.  Pupils  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say  artists  stamped 
with  his  own  sign-manual  as  a  composer  or 
pianist,  he  had  none.  For  this  his  artistic  dispo- 
sition was  too  peculiar,  his  character  too  restless 
and  unmethodical.  We  find  a  pupil  named 
Freytag  from  Berlin  studying  the  piano  and 
composition  with  him  in  Prague  in  1816,  und 
are  told  that  he  made  his  deT)ut  at  a  concert 
of  Weber's  (March  29),  to  his  master's  satisfac- 
tion, but  we  never  hear  of  him  again  from  that 
day  forwards.*  Marschner  communicated  with 
him  in  1818,  sending  him  his  opera  'Hein- 
rich  IV.  und  D'Aubigue''  from  Pressburg,  and 
coming  himself  Aug.  18,  1819.  Weber  was 
much  interested  in  the  opera,  and  secured  its 
performance  at  Dresden,  where  it  was  given  for 
the  first  time,  July  19,  1820.*  Marschner 
settled  in  Dresden  in  the  beginning  of  August 
182 1,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  Musikdirector 
of  the  opera,  a  post  he  retained  till  Weber'a 
death.  The  two  maintained  an  intercourse 
which  at  times  was  animated,  though  Weber 
never  found  Marschner  a  congenial  companion. 
Marschner  waa  undoubtedly  strongly  influenced 
by  Weber's  music ;  it  is  evident  in  all  his  com- 
positions during  his  stay  in  Dresden,  and  also  in 
his  opera  '  Der  Vampyr.'  And  yet  he  cannot  be 
called  a  pupil  of  Weber'a.  When  he  settled  in 
Dresden  ho  was  26,  and  a  formed  musician,  so 
that  after  passing  through  the  Weber-period  he 
recovered  his  independence  in  the  '  Templer 
und  Judin '  and  1  Hans  Heiling.'  Weber's  most 
devoted  and  only  real  pupil  was  Jules  Benedict 
of  Stuttgart.  He  came  to  Weber  in  February, 
1821,  and  his  account  of  their  first  interview  is 
so  charming  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it: 

•  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  my  first 
meeting  with  him.  Ascending  the  by  no  means 
easy  staircase  which  led  to  his  modest  home,  on 
the  third  storey  of  a  house  in  the  old  market* 
place,  I  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk,  and 
occupied  with  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  hit 
FreUchutz.  The  dire  disease  which  but  too 
soon  was  to  carry  him  off  had  made  its  mark  on 
his  noble  features;  the  projecting  cheek-bones, 
the  general  emaciation,  told  their  own  tale;  but 
in  his  dear  blue  eyes,  too  often  concealed  by 
spectacles,  in  his  mighty  forehead  fringed  by  a 
few  struggling  locks,  in  the  sweet  expression  ef 
his  mouth,  in  the  very  tone  of  his  weak  but 
melodious  voice,  there  was  a  magic  power  which 
attracted  irresistibly  all  who  approached  him. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and, 
though  overwhelmed  with  double  duties  during 

1  Weber's  Llterarlsebe  Arbelten.  10)  (Lebensblld,  rol.  CM). 

*  Weber  also  wrote  an  article  In  It*  behalf-  see  p.  CM  of  the 
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Morlacchi'a  absence,  found  time  to  give  me  daily 
l<*ssons  for  a  considerable  period.' 1  Benedict 
£oes  on  to  relate  how  Weber  played  him 
Freischutx  and  Preciosa,  works  then  unknown 
t4)  the  world,  and  what  a  fascinating  effect  both 
he  and  his  compositions  made  on  him;  but  what 
impressed  him  even  more  was  his  '  rendering  of 
Beethoven's  sonatas,  with  a  fire  and  precision  and 
a  thorough  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
poser, which  would  have  given  the  mighty 
Ludwig  the  best  proof  of  Weber's  reverence  and 
admiration  for  his  genius.' 

Benedict  was  fortunate  enough  to  share  the 
brightest  and  most  triumphant  bit  of  Weber's 
short  life  with  him.  After  *  Preciosa  '  had  been 
played  for  the  first  time  with  Weber's  music 
I  March  14,  i8ai)  at  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and 
very  well  received,  the  day  drew  near  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre,  in  which  '  Der 
Freischutz '  was  to  be  the  first  opera  performed.1 
Weber  had  been  invited  to  rehearse  and  conduct 
the  opera  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  arrived 
in  Berlin  May  4.  Benedict  followed  two  or 
three  weeks  later. 

Spontini  was  at  that  time  the  ruling  spirit  in 
operatic  matters  at  Berlin.  The  King  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his  music,  and  he  had  many  adherents 
among  the  court  and  in  society.  In  the  rest 
of  the  world,  however,  opinions  were  mingled. 
During  the  war  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality 
had  develo|«d  in  Germany,  and  there  wai  a 

Jirejudice  against  foreigners,  especially  agaiant 
oreigners  hailing  from  Paris.  Hence  that  a 
Franco- Italian  should  be  installed,  on  terms  of 
unusual  liberality,  in  the  chief  musical  post 
in  the  capital  of  the  state  which  had  done  and 
■offered  most  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  gave  great 
umbrage.  There  is  no  question  that  Spontini, 
apart  from  his  blunders,  was  made  a  scape-goat, 
and  that  the  dislike  of  the  people  of  Berlin 
was  as  much  due  to  political  aad  racial  as  to 
musical  reasons.  At  first,  his  merits  as  a  com- 
poser received  general  acknowledgement.  His 
operas,  produced  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at 
a  lavish  expenditure,  were  not  only  performances 
of  dazzling  splendour,  but  of  genuine  artistic 
value,  as  even  those  prejudiced  against  him  were 
obliged  to  admit.  Germany  had  nothing  to  set 
against  such  grandiose  works.  Since  Mozart's 
•Zauberflote'  (1701)  only  one  opera  of  the  first 
rank— Beethoven  s  'Fidelio'  (1805)— had  ap- 
peared there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
stage  had  appropriated  the  best  that  was  to  be 
fijund  in  Italy  and  France,  and  apparently  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  any  change,  or  of  anybody's 
coming  to  the  front  and  eclipsing  Spontini. 

All  at  once  Weber  stepped  on  the  scene  with 
his  new  opera.  We  can  quite  understand  how 
ardently  the  patriots  of  Berlin  must  have  longed 
for  a  brilliant  success,  if  only  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Spontini.  Obviously,  too,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  a  certain  anxiety  lest  Weber  was 
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not  man  enough  to  sustain  with  honour  this 
conflict  with  the  foreigner.  He  was  known 
as  a  gifted  composer  of  songs  and  instrumental 
music,  but  his  earlier  operas  had  not  been  un- 
disputed successes,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  he 
had  done  nothing  at  all  iu  that  line.  On  all  these 
grounds  the  first  performance  of  Der  Freischutx 
was  looked  forward  to  with  a  widespread  feeling 
of  suspense  and  excitement. 

Weber  thus  could  not  but  feel  that  much 
was  at  stake,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  cause 
of  German  art.  As  if  to  point  the  contrast 
still  more  forcibly  between  himself  and  Spon- 
tini, between  native  and  foreign  art,  Spontini's 
'  Olympie,'  entirely  remodelled  by  the  composer 
after  its  production  in  Paris,  had  been  given  for 
the  first  time  in  Berlin  (May  14)  only  a  month 
before  Der  Freischutx,  with  a  success  which, 
though  not  enduring,  was  enormous  at  the  time. 
Weber's  friends  were  full  of  dismay,  fearing 
that  Freischutx  would  not  have  a  chance; 
Weber  alone,  as  if  with  a  true  presentiment 
of  the  event,  was  always  in  good  spirits. 
The  rehearsals  began  on  May  ai,  and  the  per- 
formance was  fixed  for  June  18,  a  day  hailed  by 
Weber  as  of  good  omen,  from  its  being  that  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  So  entirely  was  he  free 
from  anxiety,  that  he  employed  his  scanty 
leisure  in  composing  one  of  his  finest  instrumental 
works,  the  Concertstuck  in  F  minor,  finishing 
it  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Der 
FreUcbutz  was  produced.  Benedict  relates  how 
he  was  sitting  with  Weber's  wife  when  the  com- 
poser came  in  and  played  them  the  piece  just 
finished,  making  remarks  as  he  went,  and  what 
an  indelible  impression  it  made  on  him.  *  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pianist*  who 
ever  lived,'  he  adds.1 

Weber's  presentiment  did  not  fail  him.  The 
18th  of  June  was  as  great  a  day  of  triumph  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  musician.  The  applause 
of  a  house  filled  to  the  very  last  seat  was  such 
as  had  never  been  heard  before,  in  Germany  at 
any  rate.  That  this  magnificent  homage  was  no 
outcome  of  party-spirit  was  shown  by  the  endur- 
ing nature  of  the  success,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  same  wherever  Der  Freischutx  was 
heard.  In  Berlin  the  50th  performance  took 
place  Dec.  28,  i8aa,  the  100th,  Dec.  26,  i8a6, 
the  300th,  March  10,  1858,  and  the  500th, 
during  the  past  year  (1884).  No  sooner  had  it 
been  produced  in  Berlin,  than  it  was  seized  upon 
by  nearly  all  the  principal  theatres  in  Ger- 
many. In  Vienna  it  was  given  on  Oct  3,  and, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  mutilated  and  cur- 
tailed, was  received  with  almost  greater  enthu- 
Hiasm  than  in  Berlin.  The  feeling  reached  its 
height  when  Weber,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  con- 
ducted the  performance  in  person,  March  7,  l8aa. 
There  is  an  entry  in  his  diary  '  Conducted  the 
Freischutx  for  Schroder's  benefit.  Greater  enthu- 
siasm there  cannot  be,  and  I  tremble  to  think  of 
the  future,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rise  higher 
than  this.*   To  God  alone  the  praise ! ' 


•  Benedict'!  '  Weber,"  86. 
«  He  bad  undertaken  to 


write  a  new  opera.  '  Surjanthe,'  loi 
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Weber  thought  it  desirable  to  appear  in  public 
st  a  concert  before  leaving  Berlin.  The  second 
representation  of  Der  Freischutz  took  place  on 
the  10th,  and  the  third  on  the  a  and,  of  June. 
On  the  35th  he  held  hi*  concert  in  the  ball  of 
the  new  theatre,  and  played  his  Concertstuck, 
completed  that  day  week,  for  the  first  time  in 
public.  Others  of  his  compositions  heard  on 
the  same  occasion  were  tbe  Italian  scena  from 
•  Atalia,'  and  the  Variations  for  PF.  and  violin 
on  a  Norwegian  theme.  His  colleague  in  the 
latter  piece  was  the  eccentric  violinist  Alex- 
andre Boucher,  who,  having  asked  permission  to 
introduce  a  cadence  of  his  own  in  the  finale  of 
the  variations,  improvised  on  themes  from  '  Der 
Freischutz/  but  wandered  off  so  far  that  he 
could  not  get  back  again,  seeing  which,  he  put 
down  his  violin,  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
Weber  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  4  Ah,  grand 
mattre  I  que  je  t'aime,  que  je  t  admire  !  *  The 
audience  joined  in  with  loud  cheers  for  Weber. 

Weber  returned  to  Dresden  July  1,  1821.  In 
comparison  with  other  places  in  Germany,  Dres- 
den was  in  no  special  hurry  to  produce  Der 
Freischutz,  though  it  had  not  been  able  alto- 
gether to  shut  its  ears  to  the  reports  of  its  colossal 
success.    The  composer,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains 
he  took  to  Bhow  bis  loyalty,  was  no  favourite 
with  the  king  and  court.    He  was  the  singer 
par  excellence  of  Korner's  lyrics,  and  anything 
which  called  up  reminiscences  of  the  war  that 
inspired  those  songs  could  not  but  be  painful  to 
the  Kin?  of  Saxony.    He  tried  to  be  just  to- 
wards Weber,  and  acknowledged  his  services 
in  many  ways,  but  his  sentiments  were  well 
known,  and  had  their  influence  on  the  courtiers. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Der 
FreiachiiU  till  Weber's  death,  there  is  not  a  sign 
that  at  court  the  smallest  pride  was  felt  in  tbe 
fact  of  Dresden  possessing  the  greatest  German 
composer  of  the  day.  He  was  all  but  allowed  to 
accept  the  post  of  Court-Capellmeister  at  Cassel, 
with  the  liberal  salary  of  2,500  thalers  (£375)  — 
loco  thalers  more  than  he  received  at  Dresden. 
The  Minister  at  last  offered  him  an  increase  of 
300  thalers,  calculating  that  with  his  attachment 
to  Dresden  that  would  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  him  to  remain  ;  and  he  was  not  deceived.  The 
additional  salary  however  was  deprived  of  all 
value  as  a  distinction  by  its  being  also  bestowed 
on  Morlacchi.    This  took  place  in  August  and 
September  of  the  year  in  which  Der  Freischutz 
saw  the  light,  but  even  some  years  later  Weber's 
official  superiors  would  not  see  that  the  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Dresden  German  opera  was  a  man 
of  world-wide  fame.  Perhaps  they  really  did  not 
see  it.    When  Weber  was  in  Berlin,  Dec.  1825, 
for  the  production  of  Euryanthe,  his  Intend&nt 
von  Liittichau  happened  to  be  present  when 
Weber  was  leaving  the  theatre  after  rehearsal, 
and  seeing  a  large  crowd  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  all  hats  raised  with  the  greatest  reapect, 
he  turned  to  him  and  said  with  astonishment, 
1  Weber,  are  you  then  really  a  celebrated  man  1 ' 

Der  Freischutz  was  performed  in  Dresden  I 
for  the  first  lime,  Jan.  26,  1822,  and  met  with  ' 


a  more  enthusiastic  reception  than  had  ever 
been  known  there  before.  At  the  close  of  the 
performance  the  storm  of  applause  defied  all 
restraint.  A  few  isolated  cases  were  found 
of  people  who  did  not  like  it,  but  their  com- 
ments were  unheard  in  the  general  approval. 
Kind,  the  librettist,  could  not  bear  the  music, 
because  it  threw  his  own  merits  into  the  shade, 
and  its  ever-increasing  success  irritated  the 
petty  vanity  of  this  bel  esprit  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  end  in  a  complete  breach  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Weber.  Spohr,  who  had  moved  to 
Dresden1  with  his  family,  Oct.  31, 1 821,  heard  it 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  was  not  favourably 
impressed.  His  failure  to  understand  Weber  s 
mnsio  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  this  is 
fresh  evidence  of  it;  but  as  before,  it  made 
no  difference  in  their  relations.  On  the  con- 
trary, Weber  showed  his  esteem  for  Spohr  by 
warmly  recommending  him  to  Generaldirector 
Feige,  of  Cassel,  for  the  post  of  Capellmeister, 
which  he  had  himself  declined,  but  which,  as  is 
well-known,  Spohr  accepted,  and  filled  with 
credit  up  to  a  short  period  before  his  death. 
Ludwig  Tieck  too,  then  resident  in  Dresden, 
never  could  reconcile  himself  thoroughly  to  Der 
Freischutz,  though  he  heartily  appreciated 
Euryanthe.  The  two  men,  much  as  they  dif- 
fered in  their  views  on  dramatic  art,  formed  a 
lasting  friendship,  expressed  with  frankness  on 
both  sides.  Weber  was  seldom  absent  from 
Tieck's  dramatic  readings  of  great  works,  and 
was  a  most  attentive  listener.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  poets 
of  the  day.  With  Goethe  indeed  be  never  got  on, 
though  they  met  several  times ;  but  with  Jean 
Paul,  and  also  with  Actum  von  Arnim  he  was 
intimate.  Arnim,  like  Tieck,  belonged  to  the  ro- 
mantic school,  and  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  sympathy  between  them ;  but  Weber  was 
also  very  friendly  with  Wilhelm  Muller,  author 
of  the  '  MuUerlieder/  and  the  4  Winterreise.' 
Muller  visited  him  in  Dresden  and  dedicated  a 
volume  of  poems  to  him  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  not  one  of  these  did  Weber  set.  His  day 
for  writing  Lieder  was  over.  Of  Tieck's  poems 
he  only  composed  one  ('  Sind  es  Schmerzen,  sind 
es  Freuden,  from  '  Die  scheme  Magelone '). 

During  the  latter  half  of  i8ai  Weber  was 
at  work  upon  the  comic  opera  '  Die  drei 
Pintos,'  begun  in  1820,  but  destined  never  to  be 
finished.  He  was  drawn  off  towards  work  of  a 
different  kind.  The  criticisms  on  Der  Frei- 
schutz were  almost  always  on  points  of  form, 
and  mainly  resolved  themselves  into  this,  that 
the  opera  did  not  contain  enough  of  those 
l;irger,  artistically  constructed,  forms  which  be- 
tray tbe  hand  of  the  master.  Hence,  was  it 
certain  that  Weber  was  really  master  of  bis 
art,  or  did  he  not  owe  his  great  success 
mainly  to  his  heaven-sent  genius!  Weber  was 
very  sensitive  to  public  criticism,  even  when  so 
ignorant,  one-oided,  and  absurd  as  this,  and  he 
determined  to  write  a  grand  opera,  and  show 

I  Thai  all  the  throe  re  prate  ntAttres  of  Oermao  romantic  op:rt 
Weber,  Spvbr,  ud  lUnchner.  were  Heine  la  the  mm  place* 
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the  world  what  he  wu  capable  of.  When  there- 
fore an  invitation  to  write  a  new  opera  arrived 
(Nov.  ii,  i8ai)  from  Barbaja,  of  the  Karnth- 
nerthor  theatre  in  Vienna,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity with  avidity.  The  libretto  was  to  be 
written  by  Frau  Helmina  von  Chexy,  who 
had  been  in  Dresden  since  1 8 1 7,  well-received 
in  literary  circles,  and  not  without  poetical 
talent.  She  offered  him  several  subjects,  and 
he  selected  '  Euryanthe.'  After  several  at- 
tempts, in  which  Weber  gave  her  active  as- 
sistance, she  succeeded  in  putting  her  materials 
into  something  like  the  shape  he  desired. 
His  idea  of  an  opera  was  that  the  music  should  not 
be  so  entirely  dominant  as  in  Italian  opera,  but 
that  the  work  should  be  a  drama,  in  which  the 
words  should  have  a  real  interest  of  their  own, 
and  in  which  action,  scenery,  and  decorations 
should  all  contribute  to  the  vividness  and 
force  of  the  general  impression.  In  short,  that 
the  impression  made  by  an  opera  should  be 
based  on  a  carefully  balanced  combination  of 
poetry,  music,  and  the  descriptive  arts.  These 
principles  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in 
Der  Freischutz;  in  Euryanthe  he  hoped  to 
them  fully.  The  words  of  the  1st  Act 
ready  by  Dec.  15,  1821,  and  Weber  set 
to  work  with  all  his  might. 

Thinking  it  well  to  study  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  new  work  was  to  appear,  he 
started,  Feb.  10,  182a,  for  Vienna,  stopping  on 
the  way  to  conduct  Der  Freischtitz  (Feb.  14)  at 
Prague,  with  unmeasured  success.  He  attended 
a  performance  of  the  same  opera  in  Vienna  on  the 
1 8th,  but  found  it  far  from  edifying.  How  he 
conducted  it  himself  on  March  9,  and  what  a 
reception  it  had,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
This  one  work  gave  him  a  popularity  in  Vienna 
that  became  almost  burdensome.  He  was  urged 
to  settle  there  altogether,  and  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  German  opera.  There  also  he 
received  an  invitation  to  write  a  grand  opera  for 
Paris.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  he 
fell  ill  with  a  violent  sore  throat.  .That  his 
disease  was  making  progress  was  evident.  Still 
he  appeared  in  public  on  two  occasions  besides 
the  Freischutz  performance,  once  at  a  concert 
given  by  Btihm  the  violinist,  on  March  10, 
when  he  conducted  his  Jubelouverture, 
and  the  men's  choruses  from  the  '  Leyer  und 
Schwert,'  with  enormous  success — and  once  at 
a  concert  of  his  own  (March  19),  when  he 
played  his  Concerts ttick,  which,  oddly  enough, 
was  not  equally  appreciated.  By  March  26  he 
was  again  at  home. 

All  the  summer  he  remained  at  Hosterwitz, 
and  there  was  composed  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  Euryanthe,  for  he  had  the  same  house  the 
following  summer.  His  most  important  piece 
of  official  work  at  this  time  was  the  production 
of  Fidelio.  That  opera,  though  composed  in 
1805,  and  reduced  to  its  final  shape  in  1814, 
had  never  been  given  in  Dresden,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  till  Weber  came  there  was 
no  German  opt-ra.  Though  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  ignore  that  the  music  is  not  through- 
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out  essentially  dramatic,  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
sublime  creation,  for  which  his  admiration 
was  intense,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
secure  a  performance  worthy  of  the  work. 
An  animated  correspondence  ensued  between 
him  and  Beethoven.  Weber's  first  letter  was 
dated  Jan.  28,  1823;  Beethoven  replied  Feb. 
16,  and  Weber  rejoined  on  the  18th.  After 
that  there  were  letters  from  Beethoven  of 
April  9,  June  5  and  9,  and  Aug.  11,  the 
last  enclosing  a  sonata  and  variations  of 
his  own  composition.  Weber  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer  and  a  remarkable  exponent  of  Beethoven's 
PF.  music,  especially  of  his  sonatas,  a  fact  which 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  known.  The  corre- 
spondence has  been  lost,  except  a  fragment  of 
a  rough  copy  of  Weber's,*  conclusively  proving 
his  high  opinion  of  Fidelio.  The  score  sent 
by  Beethoven,  April  10,  is  still  at  the  Dresden 
court  theatre.  The  first  performance  took 
April  29,  with  Wilhelmine  Schroder  as  ~ 

In  Sept.  1823  Weber  started  for  Vienna  to 
conduct  the  first  performance  of  Euryanthe. 
Benedict  accompanied  him.  Barbaja  had  assem- 
bled a  company  of  first-rate  Italian  singers,  and 
was  giving  admirable  performances  of  Italian 
operas,  especially  Rossini's.  Roxsini  had  been 
in  Vienna,  and  had  rehearsed  his  operas  him- 
self. The  public  was  almost  intoxicated  with 
the  music,  and  it  was  performed  so  admirably 
that  even  Weber,  who  had  previously  been 
almost  unjustly  severe  on  Rossini's  operas, 
was  obliged,  to  his  vexation,  to  confess  that 
he  liked  what  he  heard  there.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  singers  cast  for  Euryanthe, 
though  as  a  whole  efficient,  were  stars  of  the 
second  order.  Still,  Der  Freischutz  had  pre- 
possessed the  public,  and  the  first  performance 
of  the  new  work  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
But  the  enthusiasm  did  not  last.  The  plot 
was  not  sufficiently  intelligible,  people  found 
the  music  long  and  noisy,  and  after  the 
second  and  third  representations,  which  Weber 
conducted  with  great  success,  the  audiences 
gradually  became  cold  and  thin.  After  his 
departure  Conrad  in  Kreutzer  compressed  the 
libretto  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  opera 
a  mere  unintelligible  conglomeration  of  isolated 
scenes,  and  after  dragging  through  twenty  per- 
formances, it  vanished  from  the  boards.  After 
the  enormous  success  of  the  Freischtitz,  Eury- 
anthe was  virtually  a  fiasco.  Neither  had  Weber 
much  consolation  from  his  fellow  artists.  In 
many  instances  envy  prevented  their  seeing  the 
grand  and  beautiful  ideas  poured  forth  by  Weber 
in  such  rich  abundance ;  and  there  were  artists 
above  the  influence  of  any  such  motive,  who 
yet  did  not  appreciate  the  work.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Schubert ;  even  if  his  own 
attempts  at  opera  had  not  shown  the  same  thing 
before,  his  seeing  no  merit  in  Euryanthe  would 
prove  to  demonstration  that  a  man  may  be  a 
great  composer  of  songs,  and  yet  know  nothing 
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•f  dramatic1  music.  The  only  really  satisfac- 
tory  part  of  the  visit  waa  bis  intercourse  with 
Beethoven,  who  welcomed  him  heartily."  At 
one  time  Beethoven  had  not  valued  Weber's 
compositions  at  a  high  rate,  but  his  opinion  of 
the  composer  of  Der  Freischuts  had  risen 
enormously.  He  did  not  go  to  Euryanthe : 
there  would  have  been  no  object  in  his  doing  so, 
now  that  his  troubles  with  his  hearing  had 
settled  down  into  total  deafness. 

Weber  left  Vienna  Nov.  5,  conducted  the 
50th  representation  of  Der  Freischuts  in 
Prague  on  the  7th,  and  arrived  in  Dresden  on 
the  10th.  By  his  desire  Benedict  remained 
in  Vienna,  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Euryanthe;  but  what  he  heard  was 
mo  far  from  pleasant  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  report  it.  Weber  had  put  his  full  strength 
into  the  work,  intending  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  power  and  ca|>acity.  With  the 
keenest  anxiety  he  followed  its  progress,  mark- 
ing the  impression  it  produced,  not  only  in 
Vienna,  but  in  every  theatre  which  performed 
it  on  the  strength  of  its  being  an  opera  of 
Weber's.  When  he  found  that  in  most  places  it 
received  only  a  sued*  <fe»time,  and  that  opinions 
as  to  its  value  were  divided,  even  amongst 
unbiassed  connoisseurs,  he  fell  into  deep  depres- 
sion. Benedict,  on  his  return  from  Vienna, 
thought  him  looking  ten  years  older,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  his  malady  had  increased.  To 
illness  it  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  that 
all  his  old  energy,  nay,  even  his  love  of  music, 
for  the  time  abandoned  him.  His  compositions 
seemed  to  recede  into  the  far  distance,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1824  be  writes  in  a  bitter  mood 
to  his  wife  from  Marienbad,  where  he  was  taking 
the  waters,  '1  have  not  an  idea,  and  do  not 
believe  I  ever  composed  anything.  Those  operas 
were  not  mine  after  all.'  When  asked  how  he 
did,  he  would  reply,  '  I  cough,  and  am  lazy.' 
During  fifteen  months  he  composed  absolutely 
nothing,  except  one  little  French  romance. 

Many  disappointments,  however,  as  Eury- 
anthe brought  him,  there  were  places  where 
it  was  at  once  valued  as  it  deserved.  In  Dres- 
den the  first  performance  took  place  March  31, 
1824,  with  a  success  that  equalled  Weber's 
highest  expectations.  As  an  instance,  Tieck 
pronounced  it  to  contain  passages  which  Gluck 
and  Mozart  might  have  envied.  And  as  in 
stage  matters  the  first  impression  is  apt  to  be 
the  lasting  one,  even  down  to  a  later  generation, 
the  people  of  Dresden  to  this  day  understand  and 
love  Euryanthe.  In  Leipzig  it  was  much  the 
same,  the  opera  occupying  a  place  in  the  reper- 
toire from  May  1834.  Rochlitz  heard  it  May  34, 
1835,  and  next  day  wrote  Weber  almost  the  best 
and  most  discerning  criticism  of  the  time.*  In 
Berlin  there  was  considerable  delay  in  producing 
the  opera,  for  which  Spontini  received  more  than 
his  share  of  the  blame.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  Dec.  33,  1835,  and  in  Berlin  too, 
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where  Weber's  most  devoted  adherents  were  so 

be  found,  the  effect  it  produced  waa  great  nod 
lasting.  The  composer  conducted  in  person, 
though,  suffering  as  he  was  from  mortal  illness, 
it  took  all  his  indomitable  energy  to  make  the 
mind  rise  superior  to  the  body.  It  was  his  last 
appearance  in  Berlin. 

Weber  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered. 
A  model  husband  and  father,  the  thought  of  his 
wife  and  children  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind ;  to  provide  for  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  was  not  only  his  most  sacred  duty,  but 
his  highest  happiness.  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  tenderness  and  devotion  which 
breathe  in  the  letters  to  his  wife,  many  of  which 
are  printed  by  bis  sons  in  the  biography.  After 
quitting  Stuttgart,  he  had  regulated  his  affairs 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  He  lived  very 
comfortably  in  Dresden,  and  was  able  even  to 
afford  himself  small  luxuries.  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  leave  enough  to  place  his  family 
above  fear  of  poverty.  It  was  his  love  for 
them  which  roused  him  from  the  languor 
and  depression  into  which  he  had  fallen 
after  the  completion  of  Euryanthe.  The  im- 
mediate impulse  was  a  letter  from  Charles 
Kemble,  then  lessee  of  Co  vent  Garden  theatre, 
inviting  him  to  write  an  opera  in  English. 
London  bad  also  participated  in  the  Freischuts. 
mania,  no  leas  than  three  theatres  playing  it  at 
the  same  time.  Kemble  added  a  request  that  he 
would  come  to  London  to  produce  the  new  opera 
in  person,  and  conduct  Der  Freischiitx  and 
Preciosa.  Weber  did  not  hesitate  long,  and 
the  two  soon  agreed  on  'Oberon'  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opera,  the  libretto  to  be  drawn  up 
by  Planche".  The  terms  took  longer  to  arrange. 
Kemble's  offer  of  £500  Weber  considered  too 
low,  and  Kemble  thought  Weber's  demands 
much  too  high.  At  hut,  however,  he  agreed  to 
give  jCiooo.*  Before  the  affair  was  concluded 
Weber  consulted  his  physician,  Dr.  Hedenus,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  journey  in  his  then  state 
of  health.  The  reply  was  that  if  he  would 
give  up  conducting  and  composing,  and  take  a 
year's  complete  rest  in  Italy,  his  life  might  be 
prolonged  for  another  five  or  six  years.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  accepted  the  English  com- 
mission, his  life  would  be  measured  by  months, 
perhaps  by  weeks.  Weber  replied  by  his  fa- 
vourite motto,  '  As  God  will,'  and  settled  to  go. 

Although  he  had  undertaken  to  compose  this 
opera  from  a  desire  to  make  money,  he  would 
not  have  been  the  high  minded  artist  he  was  if 
he  had  not  set  to  work  at  it  with  all  his  might. 
So  much  was  he  in  earnest  that,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
he  began  to  learn  English  systematically,  and 
was  soon  able  to  carry  on  his  own  correspon- 
dence in  English,  and  when  in  London  aston- 
ished everybody  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
spoke.  In  reference  to  this  fact  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  the  behaviour  of  other  composers  in  like 
circumstances.  When  Piccinni  came  to  Paris  to 
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compote  hi*  Roland,  with  which  he  was  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Glock,  he  knew  ao  little  French 
that  Marmontel  had  to  translate  and  explain  his 
libretto  to  him  bit  by  bit.  Spontini  spent  la 
years  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
bound  by  contract  to  supply  German  operas,  and 
yet  never  took  the  pains  to  learn  the  language 
methodically.  Weber,  however,  saw  clearly  the 
impossibility  of  giving  full  and  adequate  musical 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  a  poem  unless  the 
composer  be  familiar  with  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written. 

The  1st  and  and  acts  reached  him  Jan.  18, 
1835,  and  the  3rd  on  Feb.  1.  He  set  to  work 
Jan.  23,  the  first  number  he  composed  being 
Huon's  grand  air  in  the  1st  act.   He  laid  the 

Sept.  19.   The  last  number,  the  overture,  was 
completed  in  London  April  29,  1826. 

By  medical  advice  he  took  the  waters  at 
Ems,  in  the  summer  of  1825.  starting  from 
Dresden  on  July  3.  His  route  lay  through 
Naumburg  to  Weimar,  where  he  made  a  last 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  into  close  rela- 
tions with  Goethe,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Hummel  and  his  family.  Thence  he  went  by 
Gotha  to  Frankfort,  greeting  his  old  friend 
Gottfried  Weber  for  the  last  time,  and  then  by 
Wiesbaden  to  Ems.  This  journey  must  have 
convinced  him  of  his  extraordinary  popularity. 
People  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  him  kindnesB,  respect,  and  admiration. 
At  Ems  he  was  admitted  into  the  circle  of  that 
accomplished  man  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  Frederic  William  IV.),  and  his 
wife,  an  unusual  distinction.  But  the  musician 
tottering  to  his  grave  was  no  longer  able  to  en- 
joy the  sunshine  which  shone  so  brightly  on  his 
last  days. 

The  time  for  Weber's  departure  for  England 
drew  on.  On  Feb.  5  he  conducted  Der  Frei- 
schfits  in  Dresden  for  the  lost  time,  and  took 
leave  of  bis  band,  all  except  Furstenau,  the 
well-known  flute-player,  who  was  to  travel  with 
him.  He  chose  the  route  through  Paris,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  musicians 
there,  specially  enjoying  the  attentions  of  Che- 
rubini,  for  whom  he  had  always  hod  a  high  re- 
s|iect.  A  performance  of  Boieldieu's  '  La  Dame 
blanche'  enchanted  him.  'What  grace!  what 
wit ! '  he  writes  to  Theodor  Hell,  at  Dresden, 
•no  such  comic  opera  has  been  written  since  I 
Figaro.'  On  March  51  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  most  hospitably  received  by  Sir  George 
Smart,  then  Organist  of  the  Chanel  Royal.  On 
the  6ih  he  went  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  to 
view  the  scene  of  his  future  labours;  he  was 
recognised,  and  the  cheers  of  the  spectators 
must  have  assured  him  of  his  popularity  in 
London.  On  March  8  he  conducted  a  selec- 
tion from  Der  Freischutz  st  one  of  the  '  ora- 
torio concerts,'  and  here  his  reception  wss  even 
more  enthusiastic,  nearly  every  piece  from  the  I 
opera  being  encored.  On  the  nth  the  re- 
hearsals for  '  Oberon'  began,  and  Weber  per- 
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ceived  at  once  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  all 
the  materials  for  a  first-rate  performance.  To 
please  Braham,  who  took  the  part  of  Huon,  he 
composed  two  additional  pieces,  a  grand  scene  and 
area  ('  Yes,  even  love*),  which  Braham  substituted 
for  the  grand  air  in  the  1st  act,  and  the  prayer 
in  the  2nd  act  ('Ruler  of  this  awful  hour'). 
The  former  is  never  sung  in  Germany,  being 
far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  original  air,  but 
the  prayer  is  retained,  and  is  indeed  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  work.  The  first  performance 
took  place  April  12.  The  music  went  beauti- 
fully, and  the  composer  had  an  even  more 
enthusiastic  reception  than  that  bestowed  on 
Rossini  two  or  three  years  before.  The  aris- 
tocracy alone,  with  few  exceptions,  held  aloof. 
Weber  was  not  the  man  to  show  himself  ob- 
sequious, and  on  the  other  hand  his  look  and 
manner  were  too  unpretending  to  be  imposing. 
By  May  29  Oberon  had  reached  its  28th  per- 
formance, the  first  1 2  having  been  conducted  by 
himself  according  to  his  contract. 

Though  his  strength  was  constantly  declining 
he  was  always  ready  to  lond  his  name  or  his 
services  when  he  could  be  of  assistance  to 
others.  Thus  he  took  part  in  concerts  given 
April  27,  May  1,  10,  and  18  by  Miss  Hnwes, 
Furstenau,  Kemble,  and  Braham,  nay,  even  at 
one  of  Miss  Paton's  on  May  30,  six  days  before 
his  death.  A  concert  of  his  own  on  May  26  was 
a  failure.  The  day  was  badly  chosen,  and  Weber 
in  his  state  of  utter  exhaustion  had  omitted  two 
or  three  social  formalities.  Among  other  music 
(riven  at  this  concert  was  his  JubelCantata 
(181 8),  put  to  different  words,  and  a  song 
('  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount ')  just  com- 
posed for  Miss  Stephens,  who  sang  it  to  his  ac- 
companiment. It  was  his  lost  composition,  and 
the  last  time  his  fingere  touched  the  keyboard. 

The  preparations  for  his  journey  home  were 
made  in  haste,  for  Weber  was  filled  with  an  in- 
expressible longing  to  see  his  family  once  more. 
But  his  own  words  to  a  friend  before  leaving 
Germany,  that  be  'was  going  to  London  to  die/ 
were  fulfilled.  Far  from  home  and  kindred  he 
yank  under  his  sufferings  during  the  night 
of  June  4.  His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave 
at  Mooriields  Chapel,  to  the  strains  of  Mo- 
zart's Requiem,  on  June  21.  The  funeral  cere- 
monies were  conducted  as  if  for  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  there  was  an  enormous  crowd. 
In  1 844  the  coffin  was  removed  to  Germany,  and 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Dresden. 

Of  all  the  German  musicians  of  the  1 9th  century 
none  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  his 
own  generation  and  that  succeeding  it  than 
Weber ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  .branch  of 
artistic  life  in  which  his  impulse  is  not  still  felt 
The  historian  of  German  music  in  the  19th 
century  will  have  to  make  Weber  his  starting- 
point.  His  influence  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  Beethoven,  for  deeply  imbued  though  Bee- 
thoven was  with  the  modern  spirit,  he  adhered 
as  a  rule  to  the  traditions  of  the  1 8th  century. 
These  Weber  casts  aside,  and  starts  after  fresh 
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ideals.  A«  a  natural  consequence  he  was  far  less 

perfect  in  form  than  Beethoven,  nor  was  he  his 
equal  in  power,  but  in  originality  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  musician,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. The  germs  of  life  he  scattered  broadcast 
defy  calculation,  and  the  whole  of  German  opera, 
down  to  Wagner's  latest  works,  is  evolved 
from  Weber's  spirit.  Even  the  concert- music  of 
other  masters  less  connected  with  opera,  such  as 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  profited  by  his 
suggestiveness.  Without  Weber,  Mendelssohn]s 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music,  Walpurgis 
Nacht,  Concert-Overtures,  and  PF.  Concertos  ; 
Schumann's  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  Pilgrim- 
age of  the  Rose,  and  concert-ballads ;  the  en- 
tire  variation-music  of  the  present  day,  choruses 
for  men's  voices,  certain  forms  of  the  German 
Lied,  even  the  modern  technique  of  pianoforte- 
playing,  and,  most  of  all,  the  present  develop- 
ment of  orchestration,  are  inconceivable.  And 
though  during  the  last  30  years  the  Weber-cultus 
in  Germany  has  been  checked  by  the  revived 
influence  of  Bach,  though  his  weakness  of  form 
has  been  hotly  condemned  by  composers  of  con- 
cert and  chamber-music  (thus —  for  the  most  part 
involuntarily — implying  a  depreciation  of  his 
work  in  general,  which  is  as  foolish  and  short- 
sighted as  it  is  ungrateful),  his  genius  can  afford 
to  deride  all  such  detraction  now  and  for  ever. 
He  is  curiously  near  of  kin  to  his  opponents, 
even  to  Brahms.  For  instance,  take  Brahms' s 
penchant  for  the  national  music  of  his  own  and 
other  countries,  and  trace  it  to  its  source,  and 
you  come  upon  Weber.  Again,  he  is  the  first  of 
the  modern  typical  artists  who  is  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  musician.  This  fact 
involved  a  change  in  the  social  position  of  the 
artist,  which  change  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Beethoven's  personal  qualities,  though  it  might 
just  as  well  be  attributed  to  Spohr.  Both  were 
proved  men,  conscious  of  their  own  worth,  and 
capable  of  asserting  it  when  necessary ;  but  of 
what  great  artist  and  man  of  honour  might  not 
the  same  be  said  T  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
range  of  their  interests  outside  music  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  Spohr  was  cultivated  in  the 
same  sense  that  Mozart  was ;  Beethoven,  though 
he  absorbed  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution 
while  living  on  the  Rhine,  could  lay  no  claim  to 
anything  like  general  culture.  Weber's  birth 
gave  him  at  once  a  status  in  the  best  society, 
and  compelled  the  world  to  admit  that  there 
was  nothing  derogatory  to  a  man  of  family  in 
following  art  as  a  vocation.  His  cultivation  was 
indeed  of  a  peculiar  nature  and  most  extensive ; 
not  acquired  from  books,  but  learnt  by  practical 
experience,  and  perfectly  homogeneous  with  his 
music.  To  this  result  both  education  and 
natural  gifts  tended.  His  literary  and  poetical 
talent  was  considerable,  and  he  took  a  keen  and 
intelligent  interest  in  all  mechanical  processes 
and  the  plastic  arts,  in  which  his  taste  was 
excellent.1     Compared  to  Mendelssohn's,  his 
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education  was  a  very  irregular  one,  but  his 
wandering  life  from  a  child  had  brought  before 
him  a  host  of  varied  impresKions  which  his  in- 
telligent mind  absorbed,  and  his  cool  head  turned 
to  account.  At  twenty  he  had  more  knowledge 
of  life  and  men  than  many  an  artist  of  the  old 
school  had  attained  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  cleverness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  society  were  partly  natural,  and  partly 
acquired  through  intercourse  with  men  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  From  his 
time  the  musician  of  genius,  who  was  a  musician 

1  and  nothing  more,  like  Franz  Schubert,  became 
impossible  in  Germany.  The  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Mendelssohn,  Schumann.  Mil- 
ler, Wagner,  Liszt,  and  other  great  musicians, 
who  are  fully  developed  men,  from  the  older 

I  type  of  musician,  are  precisely  those  first  found 

j  in  Weber. 

To  form  a  right  estimate  of  Weber's  music  it 
is  necessary  to  look  upon  him  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser. Not  that  his  other  compositions  are  of 
no  importance  —  quite  the  contrary;  but  in 
one  and  all  may  be  discerned  more  or  less 
plainly  that  dramatic  genius  which  was  the 
essence  of  his  nature,  and  which  determined  their 
form,  and  gave  them  that  stamp  whereby  they 
differ  so  strikingly  from  the  productions  of  other 
artists.  Composers  gifted  with  the  true  dramatic 
instinct  have  always  been  rare  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  this  that  Weber  possessed  in  a  high 
degree,  higher  perhaps  even  than  Mozart. 
Being  his  most  prominent  characteristic,  we  will 
deal  with  his  operas  first. 

L  The  earliest,  'Die  Machtder  Liebe  unddes 
Weins,'  was  destroyed,  apparently  by  himself. 
Of  the  second,  *  Das  Waldmadchen,'  composed  in 
Freiberg,  there  are  extant  three  autograph  frag- 
ments, containing  in  all  314  bars,  the  originals 
of  some  and  copies  of  others  being  now 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.'  These  frag- 
ments seem  to  bear  out  Weber's  own  verdict 
that  the  opera  was  an  immature  production,  not 
perhaps  wholly  devoid  of  invention.  Although 
played  several  times,  no  complete  score  can  now 
be  found.  We  now  come  to  his  third  opera,  and 
after  that  almost  all  that  he  wrote  for  the  stage 
made  its  permanent  mark. 

a.  The  libretto  of  *  Peter  Schmoll  und  seine 
Nachbarn'  was  adapted  by  a  certain  Joseph 
Turke  from  a  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Carl  Gottlob  Cramer  (a  vols.  Rudolstadt,  1798 
-99).  The  book  was  one  of  the  romances  of 
knights  and  robbers  with  which  the  market 
was  flooded  after  the  success  of  'Gotz  von 
Berlichingen  '  and  '  Die  Rauber.' 1  Cramer's 
Peter  Schmoll  has  no  artistic  merit,  but  it 
is  less  crude  and  sensational  than  some  others 
of  its  class.  The  scene  is  laid  not  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Turke  arranged  the  plot  in 
two  acts,  and  treated  it  after  the  fashion  of  the 
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German  Singspiel,  with  spoken  dialogue.  AU 
this  part  however  has  been  lost,  the  words 
of  the  songs  alone  being  preserved  in  the  score. 
The  verae«  are  rarely  Turke's  own,  but  were 
taken  from  the  novel,  which  was  interlarded, 
in  the  then  fashion,  with  songs.    Such  verses 
as  he  did  write  are  more  than  commonplace, 
especially  when  intended  to  be  comic ;  refined 
comedy  being  a  rarity  in  German  drama  long 
after  Peter  SchmoU's  day.    The  music  evinces 
great  talent,  perhaps  artificially  matured,  but 
naturally  so  great  and  so  healthy  that  not  even  the 
hoc-house  treatment  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected could  injure  it  permanently.    Weber  was 
impelled  to  produce  operas  before  he  had  fully 
developed  the  feeling  for  logical  harmonic  progres- 
sion!, nay,  before  he  had  mastered  musical  ortho- 
graphy itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill  necessary 
to  construct  musico-draniatic  forms  on  a  large 
scale.    Peter  Schmoll  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  unequal,  unpropitious 
development  of  Weber's  powers  with  those  of 
Mozart,  whose  youthful  operas  are  now  engraved 
and  accessible.  In  Mozart  the  mastery  of  external 
means  advanced  step  by  step  with  the  develop* 
ment  of  mental  power.  From  the  first  he  always 
had  the  two.     Weber,  at  the  time  he  composed 
Peter  Schmoll,  had  much  that  was  original  to 
Bay.  but  was  without  the  technical  training 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  say  it.  To  one  capable 
of  piercing  through  the  defective  form  to  the 
thought  beneath,  the  unmistakable  features  of 
his  individuality  will    often   be  discernible. 
Real  dramatic  characterisation  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pec  ted  from  a  boy  of  fourteen  ;  so  far  his  music 
is  rather  stagey  than  dramatic,  but  still  he  had, 
even  then,  unquestionably  a  brilliant  talent  for  the 
stage.  This  is  mainly  apparent  in  the  treatment 
of  general  situations,  such  as  the  second  scene  of  ' 
the  first  act,  where  Schmoll,  Minette,  and  Hans 
Bast  play  at  blindman's-buff  in  the  dark.  The 
melodies  are  throughout  catching,  often  graceful 
and  charming,  always  related  to  theGerman  Lied, 
and  never  reflecting  the  Italian  style.    He  puts 
almost  all  he  has  to  say  into  the  voice-parts; 
the  accompaniments  being  unimportant,  at  least 
as  regards  polyphony.  There  is  much  originality 
in  the  harmony,  and  the  colouring  is  individual 
and  full  of  meaning.    Now  it  is  precisely  with 
harmony  and  colouring  that  Weber  produces  his 
most  magical  effects  in  his  later  operas.    In  his 
autobiography  he  relates  how  an  article  he  read 
in  a  musical  periodical  about  this  time  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  writing  in  a  novel  manner,  by 
making  use  of  old  and  obsolete  instruments.  The 
instrumentation  in  Peter  Schmoll  is  indeed 
quite  peculiar,  No.  14,  a  tenet  (Empfanget  hier 
del  Vaters  Segen),  being  accompanied  by  two 
JlaxAi  dolei,  two  basset-horns,  two  bassoons,  and 
string  quartet.     Hi*  motive  was  not  a  mere 
childish  love  of  doing  something  different  from 
other  people,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  these 
strange  varieties  of  tone  helped  to  characterise 
the  situation.    In  the  passage  named  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  wind-instruments  does  pro- 
duoe a  peculiarly  solemn  effect.  Again,  in  certain 
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comic,  and  also  in  some  mysterious  passages,  he 
uses  two  piccolos  with  excellent  effect,  giving 
almost  a  forecast  of  the  spirit  of  Der  Freischutz. 
Minette  sings  in  the  first  act  a  mournful  song  of 
a  love-lorn  maiden,  and  as  the  voice  ceases  the 
last  bar  is  re-echoed  softly  by  a  single  flute,  solo, 
a  perfect  stroke  of  genius  to  express  desolation, 
loneliness,  and  silent  sorrow,  and  recalling  the 
celebrated  passage  in  the  3rd  act  of '  Euryanthe,' 
where  the  desolation  of  the  hapless  Euryanthe  is 
also  depicted  by  a  single  flute.  Weber  adapted 
the  music  of  this  romance  to  the  song  '  Wird 
Philomele  trauern'  (No.  5),  in  Abu  Hassan, 
and  used  some  other  parts  of  the  opera  in  his 
later  works,  for  instance  the  hut  song  in  the 
third  finale  of  Oberon.  The  overture  to 
Peter  Schmoll  was  printed,  after  Weber's 
thorough  revision  of  it,  in  1807,  and  also  a  re- 
vised form  of  the  duet  '  Dich  an  dies  Hers 
tu  drucken,'  in  1809.1 

3.  The  subject  of  *  Rubezahl,'  a  a-act  opera 
begun  by  Weber  in  Breslau.but  never  finished, 
was  taken  from  a  legend  of  the  Riesetigebirge, 
dramatised  by  J.  G.  Rhode.  The  versification 
is  polished  and  harmonious,  but  the  action  drugs 
sadly.  Rubezahl,  the  spirit  of  the  mount-tin, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  mortal  Princess, 
lures  her  into  his  castle,  and  keeps  her  prisoner 
there,  but  woos  her  in  vain.  Having  managed 
to  secure  his  magic  sceptre,  she  gets  rid  of  him  by 
bidding  him  count  the  turnips  in  the  garden, 
which  at  her  request  he  turns  into  human  beings 
for  her  companions.  As  soon  as  he  is  gone  she 
summons  a  griffin,  who  carries  her  down  again  to 
her  own  home,  and  thus  outwits  Rubezahl.  For 
variety's  sake  the  poet  has  introduced  the  father, 
lover,  and  an  old  servant  of  the  Princess,  who 
penetrate  in  disguise  to  the  castle,  and  are  hired 
by  Rubezahl  as  servants ;  but  theydo  not  influence 
the  plot,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  close. 

These  weaknesses,  however,  are  redeemed  br 
some  supernatural  situations,  excellent  for  musi- 
cal treatment.  Of  this  libretto  Weber  says  that 
he  had  composed  '  the  greater  part,'  though  the 
overture  and  three  vocal  numbers  alone  huve 
been  preserved.  Even  of  these  the  second 
vocal  number  is  unfinished,  while  the  overture 
exists  complete  only  in  a  revised  form  of  later 
date.  Those  familiar  with  Der  Freischutz  and 
Oberon  know  Weber's  genius  for  dealing  with 
the  spirit-world;  but  the  Rubezahl  fragments 
show  extraordinarily  few  traces  of  the  new  lan* 
guage  he  invented  for  the  purpose.  The  music, 
indeed — always  excepting  the  revised  form  of 
the  overture — is  less  Woberish  than  a  great 
deal  in  Peter  Schmoll.  nor  is  there  any  marked 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  In 
a  quintet  for  four  soprani  and  bass,*  the  princess 
bewails  her  loneliness,  and  sighs  for  her  girl- 
companions,  when  Rubezahl  bids  her  plant  three 
turnips,  and  call  them  Clarchen,  Kunigunde, 
and  Elsbeth;  he  then  touches  them  with  his 
wand,  and  her  three  friends  rise  out  of  the 
ground  and  rush  to  her  amid  a  lively  scene  of 
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mutual  recognition,  Rubexahl  standing  by  and 
making  his  reflections.  The  manner  in  which 
he  hat)  treated  this  scene  indicates  very  clearly 
the  state  of  Weber's  development  at  the  time. 
The  phantoms  evoked  from  the  turnips  sing 
like  mortals,  in  strains  differing  in  no  degree 
from  those  of  the  princess.  Twenty  years  later 
such  a  scene  would  inevitably  have  produced 
a  series  of  the  most  individual  tone-pictures, 
contrasting  sharply  with  everything  of  mortal 
interest.  As  it  is,  the  future  dramatist  and 
composer  is  but  in  the  chrysalis-stage,  and  the 
quintet  is  merely  a  very  lively  and  effective  stage- 
Bcene.  with  some  clever  passages  in  it  (the 
middle  subject  'schon  sind  der  sterblichen 
Gefiihle,'  particularly  fine),  but  with  no  traces 
of  Weber's  individuality. 

4.  With  the  next  opera,  'Silvana,'  we  take 
leave  of  boyish  compositions,  and  reach  a  higher 
stage  of  development.  Silvana  and  Abu  Hassan 
form  the  middle  group  of  Weber's  dramatic  works, 
while  Freischutz,  Preciosa,  Euryanthe,  and 
Oberon,  constitute  the  third  and  last.  We  have 
stated  already  that  in  Silvana  he  used  some 
material  from  Das  Waldmadchen,  the  libretto  of 
which  has  been  lost,  except  the  few  verses  pre- 
served in  tho  score.  Hiemer's  story  is  as 
follows : — 

Two  German  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  fallen 
In  love  with  the  name  noble  maiden.  Her  rejected 
•uitor.  RiUer  von  K  lee  burg,  takes  his  revenge  on  her 
and  hi*  favoured  rival.  Count  Adelhart,  by  stealing 
their  baby-daughter.  He  intend!  her  to  be  killed,  but 
the  old  servant  who  carried  her  off  relents,  and  brings 
ttp  the  child  in  secret.  Feeling  his  end  to  be  near,  he 
sets  out  with  the  intention  of  restoring  his  daughter, 
long  believed  to  be  dead,  to  the  C'onnt.  the  Countess 
having  died  of  grief  long  before.  Having  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  AdeDiart's  castle,  be  hides  Silvana 


in  a  grotto  in  the  forest,  enjoining  her  not  to  speak  a 
word  to  any  one,  and  goes  to  inform  Adelhart.  He 
cannot,  however,  then  speak  with  him,  Adelhart  being 
busy  with  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  his  other 
(laughter,  Mechthilde,  to  Count  Rudolf  von  Halfenstein. 
Mechthilde  is  in  love,  not  with  Rudolf,  but  with  Albert 
von  Kleeburg,  the  son  of  her  father's  late  enemy,  and 
Rudolf  himself  has  nothing  but  esteem  for  his  destined 
bride.  Ho  goes  out  hunting  with  his  men  from  Adel- 
hart's  castle,  in  the  forest  finds  Silvana,  who  pretends 
to  be  dumb,  and  having  lost  his  heart  to  her,  bring* 


to  the  castle.  Adelhart  gives  a 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  between  Rudolf  and  Mech- 
thilde, and  the  price  is  carried  off  by  Albert,  fighting 
with  closed  visor.  Encouraged  by  the  demonstration! 
he  receive*,  he  makes  himself  known  and  asks  her 
father  for  Mechthilde's  hand.  Adelhart  is  furious, 
and  is  going  to  have  him  imprisoned  and  put  to  death, 
but  Albert  and  his  men  fight  their  way  through  to 
the  forest.  Here  he  finds  the  old  servant,  seeking 
Silvana,  and  learns  the  true  state  of  affairs;  but  Adef- 
h art's  knights  fall  upon  him,  and  drag  him  back  to 
the  castle,  the  old  servant  following.  Meanwhile  Adel- 
hart haa  learned  that  Rudolf  is  in  love,  not  with 
Mechthilde,  but  with  Silvana,  and  is  going  to  put  her 
to  death,  believing  her  to  be  some  rival  who  has  used 
witchcraft.  Just  as  the  fatal  stab  is  about  to  be 
given  the  prisoner  Albert  enters  with  the  old  servant, 
and  informs  Adelhart  that  Silvana  is  his  daughter, 
reconciliation  takes  place  between  Adelhart  and 
and  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  are  united. 

This  opera,  with  its  medieval  romanticism, 
it  the  precursor  of  Euryanthe,  and  therefore 
of  great  interest  in  Weber's  development.  In- 
dependent of  this,  however,  its  merit  as  a  work 
of  art  is  considerable,  and  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  again  find  a  home  in  the 


theatres  of  Germany.  To  ridicule  the  piece 
as  hyper-romantic  and  old-fashioned  is  a  mis- 
take, arising  chiefly  from  our  habit  of  looking 
down  upon  the  romanticism  so  much  in  vogue 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  We  forget 
that  an  opera-libretto  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  long-drawn-out  romance  of 
chivalry,  and  that  the  falsity  and  childishness 
which  repel  in  a  novel  need  find  no  place  in 
a  libretto,  even  though  it  be  founded  on  the 
same  situations.  The  story  of  Silvana  deals 
with  emotions  which  are  natural,  true,  and 
intelligibly  expressed,  and  the  situations  are  not 
less  fitted  for  musical  treatment  because  they 
belong  to  a  bygone  period  —seen  through  a  le- 
gendary hace,  but  still  an  heroic  period  of  great 
and  lasting  interest.  Another  point  in  favour 
of  Hiemer's  poem  is  that  the  plot  develops  itself 
naturally  and  intelligibly,  the  interest  is  well 
kept  up,  and  there  is  the  necessary  variety  of 
sensation.  That  Weeer  transferred  to  it  musical 
ideas  from  Das  Waldmadchen  can  be  verified 
in  two  instances  only,  one  being  the  overture,  the 
autograph  of  which  is  docketed  '  renovata  il  33 
Marso,  1809,'  a  term  which  mu*t  necessarily 
apply  to  the  Waldmadchen  overture.  The 
'  renovation '  cannot  have  been  of  a  very  startling 
nature,  judging  by  the  music,  which  is  neither 
interesting  nor  original.  The  second  case  is  the 
air  assigned  to  Krips  the  Squire,  *  Liegt  so  ein 
Unthier  ausgestreckt '  (No.  a),  the  opening  of 
which  is  identical  with  a  ritornel  in  one  of  the 
•  Waldmadchen'  fragments.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  adaptation  of  old  material  was 
of  a  tery  limited  description.  The  fact  of  there 
having  been  any  adaptation  at  all  may  partly  ex- 
plain the  extreme  inequality  between  the  separate 
numbers  in  Silvana,  but  we  must  also  take  into 
account  the  inevitable  distractions  and  interrui>- 
tions  among  which  it  was  composed  at  Stuttgart. 
The  opera  undoubtedly  does  not  give  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  conceived  all  at  once,  and 
this  damages  the  general  effect. 

The  progress  in  dramatic  characterisation 
made  by  Weber  since  Rubezahl  and  Peter 
Schmoll  is  obvious.  The  knights  of  the  period 
are  more  or  lees  typical  personages,  and  do 
not  require  much  individualising.  A  com- 
poser's chief  difficulty  would  lie  in  maintain- 
ing the  particular  tone  adapted  to  each  charac- 
ter consistently  throughout  the  drama,  and  in 
this  Weber  has  succeeded  thoroughly.  Count 
Adelhart  especially,  and  Krips  the  Squire, 
are  drawn  with  a  master  hand.  The  power  of 
indicating  a  character  or  situation  by  two  or 
three  broad  strokes,  afterwards  so  remarkable  in 
Weber,  is  clearly  seen  in  Silvana.  For  instance, 
the  very  first  bar  of  the  duet  between  Mech- 
thilde and  Adelhart,  •  Wag*  es,  inir  zu  wider- 
streben*  (Act  ii.  No.  9),  seems  to  put  the  violent, 
masterful  knight  bodily  before  u«.  Another 
crucial  point  is  the  winding  up  of  a  denouement, 
by  massing  the  subjects  together  in  a  general 
movement  which  shall  keep  the  interest  of  the 
spectator  at  a  stretch  ;  and  of  this  we  have  an 
excellent  specimen  in  the  Finale  of  Act  ii. 
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Speaking  of  the  marie  simply  as  music,  though 
by  no  means  perfect  in  form,  the  ideas  are 
abundant  and  original.  The  melodies  partake 
of  the  Volkslied  character,  there  is  a  riotous 
fancy  combined  with  the  drollest  comedy,  and  a 
grace  peculiarly  Weberish,  while  the  instrument- 
ation  is  dainty,  full  of  colour,  and  melodious. 
Good  examples  of  the  first  quality  are  the 
Huntsman's  Chorus  (Act  i.  No.  3),  and  the 
Drinking  Chorus  in  the  Finale  of  the  same 
Act ;  and  of  the  comedy  the  whole  part  of  the 
cowardly  bully  Krips.  His  Arietta  in  El>,  No. 
14,  is  capital,  and  also  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  distinction  between  Weber's  vii 
comica  and  Mozart's  as  shown  in  the  Entfuh- 
rung  and  Zauberflote.  The  dances  allotted  to 
Silvana  (Nos.  1,  8,  I  a)  are  most  graceful  and 
charming.  Another  remarkable  point  in  the 
opera  is  the  musical  illustration  of  pantomime, 
even  in  the  vocal  numbers,  a  device  for  connect- 
ing the  music  and  the  action  together,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
by  Wagner  that  be  is  generally  considered  the  in- 
ventor of  it.  Weber,  however,  has  in  Silvana 
turned  it  to  account  most  effectively.  A  striking 
example  is  the  scene  where  Rudolf  meets  Silvnna 
in  the  forest.  He  addresses  her  in  gentle  tones,  to 
which  she  replies  only  by  signs,  accompanied  by 
orchestral  strains  of  the  most  expressive  nature, 
with  a  great  deal  of  cello-solo.  The  whole  scene 
is  full  of  genius,  and  continually  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  Wagner,  especially  where  Rudolf 
sinjrs,  'Wenn  du  mich  liebtest,  o  welch'  ein 
Gluck!  O  lass  mich  deinet  Augen  fragenl'  while 
Silvana,  to  a  melting  strain  from  the  cello,  'looks 
at  him  sweetly  and  tenderly,'  a  passage  which 
recalls  the  first  meeting  of  Siegmunde  and  Sieg- 
linde  in  the  Walkure.  Other  passages,  in  which 
the  music  follows  the  action  step  by  step,  are  to  1 
be  found  in  Weber's  great  operas,  especially  in 
Euryanthe.  Strange  to  say,  they  seem  to  have 
attracted  little  attention,  even  in  the  latter  case, 
and  have  certainly  never  had  their  merit  acknow- 
ledged in  print. — The  composer  prepared  two 
PF.  editions  of  Silvana,1  the  former  of  which 
(1812)  is  incomplete,  and  both  now  very  rare. 
A  new  one  is  much  wanted,  and  the  full  score 
of  this  interesting  work  ought  to  be  published 
before  long. 

5.  'Abu  Hassan,'  the  second  in  the  middle 
group  of  Weber's  operas,  was  adapted  by  Hiemer 
from  an  Arabian  fairy-tale,  with  occasional  remin- 
iscences of  Weiese 's  Dorfbarbier.*  The  story  of 
this  one-act  Singspiel  is  closely  connected  with 

1  Schlealnger,  Berlin. 

<  Abu  llamui.  a  drnll  (a  to  aril*  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  hi* 
wife  r  ail  ma  wiUi  agrafr  turn  for  making  Tenet  than  fur  domcatlo 
management  hart  run  deeply  Into  debt,  and  an  hard  preaaed  by 
their  creditor*.  The?  hit  upon  tha  eipedleul  of  each  «l«lng  out  the 
•  ther  a*  dead ;  to  Fitlma  toe*  to  the  Pultana,  and  Ha*aan  to  tha 
Snlian.  to  a»k  for  thalr  cu*t<>mary  contribution  towardi  tha  funeral 
axpaue*.  The  plan  •uocewK.  ami  oach  return!  with  a  oonildarablo 
ittn.  which  ti  allied  to  their  moat  urgent  neceanltte*.  The  Sultan 
and  Sultana,  bowe>er.  fall  out  a*  to  which  of  tha  two  It  It  that  haa 
died,  and  to  trttle  the  qjettloo.  proceed  wlih  a  number  of  their 
court  to  Abu  Havan  a  home.  Hera,  alter  a  Terr  droll  tcene  with 
tba  luppowd  drfunct  couple,  the  true  atala  of  affair*  eomea  to  light, 
and  Aba  liafcao  ai>d  Katlma  are  abundantly  prorlded  for.  while  I 
Omar  the  monej-changer.  who  ha*  preMcd  hU  demand*  In  tha  hop* 
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certain  experiences  of  both  Weber  and  Hiemer  in 
Stuttgart.  It  must  have  been  easy  to  Weber  to 
find  appropriate  melodies  for  a  creditor  dunning 
a  light-minded  impecunious  debtor;  and  curi- 
ously enough,  the  first  number  of  the  opera  he 
set  was  the  Creditors'  Chorus, 'Geld,  Geld,  Geld, 
ich  will  nicht  langer  warten '  (August  11,  1810). 
The  little  piece  consisted  originally  of  the  Over- 
ture and  eight  vocal  numbers,  the  duet  'Thranen 
BolUt  du  nicht  vergiesseu  '  being  added  in  181  a, 
and  the  air  '  Hier  liegt,  welch  martervolles  Loos' 
in  1833. 

The  chief  reason  why  this  opera  is  so  little 
known  in  Germany  is  that  it  is  so  short,  barely 
occupying  half  an  evening;  it  has,  however, 
been  given  several  times  lately.  The  fun  in 
German  comic  opera  has  always  been  somewhat 
boisterous ;  for  more  refined  comedy  we  must 
generally  go  to  the  French,  but  Abu  Hassan 
is  almost  the  sole  German  work  which  pro- 
duces a  hearty  laugh,  and  at  the  same  time 
charms  by  its  grace  and  refinement,  and  by  the 
distinction  of  its  musical  expression.  Perhaps 
the  best  bit  is  the  scene  between  Abu  Hassan 
and  his  creditors,  but  the  duet  between  Omar 
and  Fatima  (No.  6),  the  final  terzetto  (No.  7), 
and  Fatima's  additional  air  (No.  8),  are  all  of 
great  merit.  The  last  air,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  composed  twelve  years  after  the  rest, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  matured  composer. 
Various  little  instances  of  want  of  finish  appear 
in  the  music,  but  defects  of  this  kind  may  well 
be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the  invention, 
so  spontaneous  and  tpirituel,  and  the  downright 
hearty  fun  of  the  whole,  mingled  as  it  is  with 
rare  and  touching  tenderness.' 

6.  Between  the  completion  of  Abu  Hassan  and 
the  commencement  of  Der  Frei.schiltz  intervene 
no  less  than  six  years — a  long  period  in  so  short 
a  life— during  which  Weber  composed  no  opera. 
Not  that  the  dramatic  impulse  had  abandoned 
him.  'I  am  anxiously  looking  out  for  another 
good  libretto,'  he  writes  after  the  production  of 
Abu  Hassan  at  Munich  'for  1  cannot  get  on 
at  all  without  an  opera  in  hand.'  We  know  he 
had  several  projects,  and  that  he  had  a  '  Tann- 
hauser'  in  his  mind  in  1814;  but  his  restless 
life,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion at  Prague,  prevented  his  bringing  anything 
to  maturity.  Nevertheless  his  dramatic  powers 
did  not  lie  absolutely  fallow.  Six  grand  Italian 
arias  with  orchestra,  some  with  chorus  also, 
composed  during  this  period,  though  intended 
for  the  concert-room,  may  be  classed  with  his 
dramatic  works,  because  they  presuppose  a  scene 
or  situation  in  which  some  distinct  per-on  gives 
expression  to  bis  or  her  fet  linga.  The  same 
is  true  of  three  Italian  duets,  whic  h  mark 
an  important  stage  in  his  development,  as  it 
was  through  them  that  he  gained  dexterity  in 
handling  the  larger  forms  of  vocal  music.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  was  somewhat  clumsy  at  this  in 
Silvana.  Several  of  the  six  concert-arias 
are  of  high  merit,  particularly  the  one  com- 

*  A  com  pie  ta  FT.  aeon  la  puMlabed  fay  Slmrock  of  Boon  {nam 
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posed  for  Prince  Frederic  of  Gotha,  •  Signor,  se 
padre  sei,'  the  teena  ed  aria  for  Atalia,  'Mi- 
sera  me,'  and  the  tcena  ed  aria  for  Mlhul's 
'Helene,'  'Ah,  se  Edmondo  fosse  l'uecisor.' 
The  cause  of  the  neglect  of  Weber's  concert- 
arias  at  the  present  day  can  only  be  that  the 
grand  style  of  concert-singing  is  almost  uni- 
versally superseded  by  ballads,  which  are  really 
unsuited  to  the  concert-room.  The  three  duets 
with  PF.  accompaniment  are  also  worthy  of 
notice,  as  showing  Weber's  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  Italian  style,  while  retaining  intact  his 
German  individuality,  a  combination  which  gives 
them  a  special  interest.  One—'  Si  il  mio  ben, 
cor  mio  tu  sei ' — was  originally  composed  for  2 
altos,  with  clarinet  obligato,  and  an  accompani- 
ment of  string  quartet  and  2  horns.  It  was 
performed  at  Weber's  concert  in  Darmstadt  in 
181 1,  when  he  writes  to  Gottfried  Weber,  'a 
duet  so  confoundedly  Italian  in  style  that  it 
might  be  Farinelli'g;  however  it  pleased  them 
infernally.'  This  is,  however,  unjust  to  him- 
self, for  though  here  and  there  the  Italian 
raat  of  melody  is  obvious,  the  main  body  is  tho- 
roughly Weberish.  The  allegro  with  its  con- 
trasting subjects,  one  sustained  and  flowing,  and 
the  other  light,  graceful,  and  piquant,  recalls 
the  duet  between  Agatha  and  Aennchen  in 
Freischutz. 

Besides  his  Italian  compositions,  among  which 
we  may  include  3  canzonets  for  single  voice  and 
PF.,  Weber  exercised  his  dramatic  vein  twice 
between  181 1  and  181 7,  in  the  composition  of 
Lieder,  and  in  his  cantata  'Kampf  nnd  Sieg' 
(1815).  These  important  works  are  of  course 
only  indirectly  dramatic.  They  will  be  noticed 
later  on. 

7.  With  Der  Freischutz  Weber  laid  the  found- 
ation of  German  romantic  opera.  To  explain 
this  statement  we  must  first  define  precisely 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  'romantic'  Ori- 
ginally borrowed  from  the'  Spanish  and  French 
mediaeval  chronicles  of  chivalry,  the  word  pri- 
marily denoted  anything  marvellous,  surpris- 
ing, knight- errant-like,  or  fantastic.  Operas 
were  often  founded  on  stories  of  this  kind 
in  the  18th  century,  the  first  being  a  libretto 
called  '  Lisouart  und  Dariolette,'  adapted  by 
Schiebler  from  Favart,  and  set  by  J.  A.  Hiller 
(Hamburg  1766).  The  French  taste  for  fairy 
tales  and  eastern  stories  penetrated  to  Germany, 
and  Buch  subjects  were  used  in  opera.  Thus  the 
story  of  Zemire  and  Azor  was  Bet  in  1775,  and 
that  of  Oberon's  Magic  Horn  in  1790.  The 
Zauberflbte  too,  as  is  well  known,  was  founded 
on  an  eastern  fairy  tale,  and  that  ekef-d'auvre 
made  fairy-operas  a  recognised  fashion.  AH 
these,  from  the  nature  of  their  subject-,  might 
be  called  romantic  operas,  and  indeed  were  so  at 
the  time.  Weber  himself  speaks  of  Mozart, 
Cherubini,  and  even  Beethoven  as  romantic  com- 
posers, but  this  was  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  has  been  used  Btnce  his  time  in  Ger- 
many. The  fairy  and  magic  operas,  of  which 
Vienna  was  the  head -quarters,  were  popular  be- 
cause their  sensational  plots   and  elaborate 


scenery  delighted  a  people  as  simple  as  a  set 
of  grown-up  children.  They  were,  in  fact,  pretty 
fantastic  trifles,  and  Mozart,  though  he  intro- 
duced serious  tones  in  them,  did  not  alu-r 
their  essential  character.  The  romantic  opera, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  differs 
from  these  earlier  fairy  operas  in  that  what- 
ever is  introduced  of  the  marvellous,  whether 
narrative,  legend,  or  fairy-tale,  is  treated  se- 
riously, and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  amusement. 
The  ultimate  cause  of  this  change  of  ideas  was 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Germany  during  the  end  of  the  18th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  centuries.  After  its  long  state 
of  dependence  on  foreign  countries  the  mind  of 
Germany  awoke  to  consciousness,  began  to  know 
something  of  its  own  history,  its  legends  and 
myths,  its  natural  language  and  customs,  and 
to  prize  them  as  precious  heirlooms.  It  agxin 
grasped  the  peculiar — almost  pantheistic; — rela- 
tions with  nature,  which  distinguished  the 
Teutonic  from  the  classic  and  Latin  peoples. 
This  change  of  ideas  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  gradual  transference  of  the  predominating 
influence  in  music  from  the  lively  light-hearted 
South  Germans,  to  the  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful inhabitants  of  North  Germany.  Lastly 
individual  composers,  Weber  among  them,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  poets  of  the  romantic 
school.  As  these  latter,  breaking  away  from 
the  classicalism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  sought 
their  ideals  of  beauty  in  national  art,  history, 
and  myth,  primarily  German,  and  afterwards 
Indian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  English,  so 
the  composers  of  the  romantic  school  also  found 
an  attraction  in  the  same  class  of  subjects  partly 
because  of  their  very  unfamiliarity.  Thus,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  applied  to  music 
the  dictum  of  Novalis  with  regard  to  romantic 
poetry — that  it  was  the  art  of  surprising  in  a 
pleasing  manner. 

Subjects  for  romantic  opera  require  a  certain 
expansiveness  of  the  imagination ;  a  capacity  of 
soaring  beyond  the  commonplace  events  of  daily 
life.  Presupposing  also,  as  they  do,  a  healthy, 
and  not  over-refined  taste,  they  accommodate 
themselves  with  ease  to  the  manners  and  speech 
of  the  people.  This  is  how  it  happens  that 
other  elements  of  the  German  popular  plays 
— the  comic  and  amusing — which  have  no  in- 
herent connection  with  the  serious  conception 
of  a  romantic  subject,  find  a  place  in  romantic 
opera.  Again,  in  contradistinction  to  .the 
antique-classical  drama,  which  revealed  to  the 
spectators  an  ideal  world  without  restrictions 
of  time  or  space,  romantic  subjects  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  peculiarities  of  race  or  epoch, 
social  relations  or  distinctions.  Thus  it  fol- 
lowed that  there  were  in  romantic  opera  four 
principal  elements — the  imaginative,  the  na- 
tional, the  comic,  and  the  realistic.  The  fusing 
of  these  elements  by  means  of  the  imagination 
into  one  whole  is  what  constitutes  German 
romanticism.  The  music  destined  to  correspond 
with  this  ideal  should  be  bright,  highly-coloured, 
and  varied,  full  of  sharp  contrasts,  subjective 
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rather  than  objective,  the  artistic  forma  con- 
stantly evolving  themselves  in  obedience  to  the 
arbitrary  direction  of  the  imagination.  Hence 
Krone  two  alterations  of  position,  both  of  great 
importance  in  opera,  the  one  between  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  parts  of  the  music  ;  the  other, 
and  principal  one,  between  the  poetry  and  the 
music.  From  this  time  forward  the  instrumental 
music  disputes  precedence  with  the  singing, 
and  claims  equality  with  it  as  a  means  of  drama- 
tic characterisation.  This  led  to  a  predominance 
of  general  mood  over  specific  emotion,  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  dramatic  individual  to  the 
species,  and  a  preponderance  of  colour  over  draw- 
ing. Formerly,  too,  the  poem  merely  sketched 
out  the  main  features  of  the  plot,  which  the 
music  filled  in  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws ; 
now  the  poet  claimed  a  voice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  musical  forms.  These  tendencies, 
if  logically  carried  out,  involve  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  present  forms  of  opera,  but 
this  the  Romanticists  did  not  intend.  All  they 
contemplated  was  such  an  admixture  of  these 
decomposing  elements  as  should  impart  new  life 
and  additional  charm  to  the  eiisting  form.  There 
was  a  certain  sense  of  unrest,  a  chiaro-scuro,  a 
foreboding  kind  of  feeling  about  their  music 
which  made  it  admirably  adapted  for  represent- 
ing the  supernatural. 

In  Silvana,  Weber  had  already  trenched  upon 
the  domain  of  romantic  opera,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  just  expounded  it,  but  had  not 
yet  found  adequate  musical  expression  for  Ger- 
man romanticism.  Next  came  Spohr's  Faust 
in  1 81 3,  and  Zemire  und  Azor  in  1818.  In  both 
these  the  subjects  are  conceived  with  earnest- 
ness, and  a  dreamy  twilight  tone  runs  through 
the  whole,  so  that  they  undoubtedly  possess 
some  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  romantic 
opera ;  but  Spohr's  music  is  much  too  rounded 
off  in  form,  and  too  polished,  and  he  had 
a  positive  aversion  to  anything  popular.  Nor 
had  he  sufficient  versatility  and  flexibility, 
boldness,  or  vit  comica.  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, he  is  only  half  a  romanticist.  Freischutz 
was  a  revelation ;  from  the  date  of  its  production 
there  was  no  question  as  to  what  a  romantic 
opera  really  was. 

Kind  did  not  draw  on  his  own  invention  for  the 
libretto.  The  history  of  the  subject  is  still  incom- 
plete, but  we  know  that  the  story  can  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  17th  century.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  in  a  book 
called  '  Unterredungen  vom  Reiche  der  Geister,' 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  Leipzig  in 
1 7  3 1 .  The  statement  there  made,  that  the  occur- 
rence took  place  in  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  1710, 
carries  no  weight.  From  this  book  Johann  August 
A  pel  took  the  story,  and  published  it  as  a  narra- 
tive called  '  Der  Freischutz,  a  legend  of  the  peo- 
ple'1 (1810),  handling  it  so  cleverly  that  it  again 
became  popular.  In  18 19  Gerle  took  it  up  and 
wrote  'Den  braunen  Jager.'*   Iu  i8ai  it 
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turned  into  a  tragedy  by  Count  von  Reisch,  and 
performed  Aug.  17,  1831,  at  Wfirzburg,  two 
months  after  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  in 
Berlin.  Kind  mainly  followed  Apel :  bis  poem, 
with  explanatory  notes,  ran  through  two  editions 
in  1822  and  a  third  in  1833  (Goschen).  Twenty 
years  later  he  prepared  the  last  edition  for  his 
'Freischutz book,'  and  added  to  it  a  mass  of 
cognate  matter  by  no  means  uninteresting. 

Apel's  story  has  been  more  read  again  lately, 
and  finding  how  much  Kind  borrowed  from  it, 
people  have  been  apt  to  disparage  both  him  and 
his  libretto.  Amorce's'  remarks  on  this  point, 
for  instance,  are  most  unjust.  Neither  origin- 
ality of  ideas  nor  literary  skill  are  so  important 
to  a  librettist  as  the  faculty  of  arranging  his 
materials  in  a  really  dramatic  form.  This  Kind 
had  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
His  own  alterations  and  additions,  too,  are  most 
successful,  having  the  threefold  advantage  of 
conducing  to  the  musical  development,  suiting 
Weber's  special  gifs,  and  hitting  the  ideal  of 
German  national  opera.  The  parts  of  Cas- 
par, Aennchen,  and  the  Hermit,  are  entirely 
ins  own,  while  that  of  Agathe  is  greatly 
strengthened,  and  Samiel  is  brought  forward  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  music  The 
motives  and  action  of  the  plot  also  diverge 
considerably  from  Apel's  romance.  Caspar 
being  jealous  of  Max,  tries  to  engage  him 
in  a  compact  with  Satan,  but  the  Evil  One 
is  frustrated  by  the  pure-minded  and  devout 
Agathe,  and  in  her  stead  Caspar  becomes 
the  victim.  Thus  Kind  contrived  a  happy 
termination  instead  of  Apel's  tragic  one.  The 
plot,  as  it  now  stands,  —  its  main  interest 
centred  in  a  couple  of  true-hearted  lovers, 
living  in  an  honest  forester's  cottage,  on  a 
background  of  German  forest,  with  all  its 
delights  and  all  its  weird  associations,  lit  up 
now  by  sunbeams  glinting  on  a  frolicsome 
peasantry,  now  by  lurid  flashes  revealing  the 
forms  of  the  powers  of  darkness — appeals  with 
irresistible  attraction  to  every  German  heart. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  opera,  how- 
ever, and  the  secret  of  its  success,  is  the  strongly- 
marked  religious  element  which  at  once  raised 
it  to  an  altogether  higher  level  than  any  prior 
opera,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  sacred  character. 
During  the  War  of  Freedom  a  spirit  of  religious 
enthusiasm  had  taken  hold  of  the  people  of 
Germany,  and  become  so  far  a  ruling 
that  any  one  who  succeeded  in  giving 
sion  to  it  in  music  watt  Bure  of  striking 
to  the  national  heart.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  part  of  the  hermit,  Kind's 
own  invention,  acquires  considerable  significance. 
The  opening  of  the  opera  was  originally  intended 
to  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
curtain  drew  up  on  n  forest  scene  with  a  hermit's 
cell,  having  clo*»e  by  a  turf  altar  with  a  cross  or 
image  at  the  back,  covered  with  white  roses. 
The  hermit  praying  before  the  altar  sees  in  a 
vision  the  Prinoe  of  Darkness  lying  in  wait  to 
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entrap  Agathe,  '  the  spotless  lamb,'  and  her 
Max.  At  this  point  Agathe  enters,  bearing 
bread,  milk,  and  fruit  for  the  hermit.  After 
warning  her  that  danger  in  near,  he  gives  her  his 
blessing  and  two  or  three  of  the  rotes,  which 
have  the  power  of  working  miracles.  A  duet 
between  the  two  concludes  the  scene.  Weber 
did  not  compose  either  the  duet  or  the  hermit's 
monologue  ;  but,  by  his  fiancee  $  advice,  began 
the  opera  with  the  village  fete.  By  this  means 
be  certainly  secured  a  more  effective  introduction, 
though  the  appearance  of  the  hermit  in  the 
last  act  now  seems  somewhat  abrupt  and  out 
of  place. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  Weber's  day  was 
entirely  of  a  romantic  kind,  made  up  partly  of  a 
sort  of  medieval  fanatical  Catholicism,  partly  of 
an  almost  pantheistical  nature-worship.  What 
a  gift  he  had  for  giving  expression  to  this  senti- 
ment Weber  perhaps  scarcely  knew  before  he 
wrote  the  FreiBchutz.  It  was  an  advantage  to 
him  to  be  a  member,  and  a  conscientious  one, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  have  also 
a  naturally  serious  and  devout  disposition. 
Hence  the  character  of  Agathe  has  a  virgin- 
sweetness,  an  unearthly  purity,  such  as  wan 
never  put  on  the  stage  before.  As  an  inter- 
preter of  nature  Weber's  position  in  the  dramatic 
world  is  like  that  of  Beethoven  in  the  Symphony  ; 
nay,  the  infinite  variety  of  nature-pictures 
contained  in  Der  Freischutz,  Preciosa,  Eury- 
anthe,  and  Oberon,  each  quite  new  of  its 
kind,  and  each  equally  surpass  even  the  mani- 
festations of  genius  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 
Noliody  has  ever  depicted  with  the  same  truth 
as  he  a  sultry  moonlight  night,  the  stillness 
broken  only  by  the  nightingale's  trill  and 
the  solemn  murmur  of  the  trees,  as  in  A  scathe's 
grand  geena ;  or  a  gruesome  night-scene  in  the 
gloomy  forest  ravine,  such  as  that  in  the  finale 
of  the  2nd  Act.  In  the  latter  kind  of  scene 
Marschner  may  have  surpassed  him,  but  in 
the  former  he  still  remains  unapproachable. 
With  this  descriptive  faculty  went  hand  in  hand 
consummate  skill  in  orchestration.  There 
is  something  original  and  intoxicating  in  the 
sound  he  brings  out  of  the  orchestra,  a  complete 
simplicity,  combined  with  perfect  novelty.  He 
was  able,  as  it  were,  to  transport  himself  into 
the  soul  of  the  instruments,  and  make  them 
talk  to  us  like  human  beings,  each  in  its  own 
language,   each  speaking  when  it  alone  has 

Eower  to  lay  bare  the  very  heart  of  the  action, 
n  this  power  of  using  the  orchestra  dramati- 
cally Weber  surpasses  any  composer  in  the 
world  ;  Mozart  himself  knew  nothing  of  such 
an  individualising  of  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra.  Orchestral  colouring  handled  in  this 
masterly  manner  naturally  served  principally  to 
characterise  situations,  but  it  was  also  used  for 
the  personages.  Nothing  distinguishes  Weber 
as  a  born  dramatist  more  than  the  way  he  ap- 
propriated to  a  chnracter  from  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage  a  certain  mode  of  mimical  expres- 
sion, which  lie  maintained  as  a  kind  of  kejnote 
through  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the 


A  good  example  is  the  opening  of  the  duet 
between  Agathe  and  Aennchen.  With  the  very 
first  phrase  each  strikes  a  note  which  completely 
exemplifies  their  different  characters,  and  to 
which  they  remain  true  to  the  end.  The  very 
first  musical  phrase  sung  by  each  gives  a  tone, 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  different  charac- 
ters, and  held  firm  to  the  end  of  the  opera.  With 
all  this  distinctness  of  characterisation,  however, 
Weber's  creations  keep  to  general  lines;  he 
draws  types  rather  than  individuals.  His  figures 
have  not  the  sharpness  of  outline  that  dis- 
tinguish Mozart's  ;  they  resemble  rather  the 
characters  in  Schiller's  dramas,  while  Mozart's 
may  be  compared  to  Shakespere's. 

Weber  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  inventing 
popular  melodies,  as  he  has  shown  in  many 
songs.  '  In  Der  Freischutz,'  says  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann,  '  the  rays  of  his  genius  scattered 
through  innumerable  songs,  seem  to  have  con- 
centrated themselves  in  one  focus.'  Even  Spohr, 
who  as  a  rule  found  Weber's  music  by  no 
means  sympathetic,  conceded  this,  though  he 
was  wrong  in  calling  it  'the  gift  of  writing  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude.  The 
melodies  in  the  Freischutz  all  catch  the 
ear  at  once,  but  have  a  bewildering  charm 
and  depth  as  well ;  while  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  everybody,  they  fascinate  the  world  down 
to  the  present  clay.  These  qualities  are  mo«t 
prominent  in  the  Lieder  and  Lied-like  forms, 
in  which  Utter  the  opera  abounds,  a  point 
which  in  itself  betrays  the  German  popular 
element,  the  Lied  being  the  original  foundation 
of  German  opera.  This  Lied -form  is  introduced 
four  times  in  the  1st  Act,  and  twice  in  the  last, 
besides  appearing  as  an  element  of  a  larger 
whole  in  Agathe's  aria  ('  Lehte,  leise,  fromme 
Weise')  and  the  finale  of  the  3rd  Act  ('Die 
Zukunft  soli  mein  Herz  bewahren').  These 
are  precisely  the  numbers  which  have  attained 
the  greatest  popularity.  We  need  only  mention 
the  Bridesmaids'  and  Huntsmen's  choruses,  the 
waltz  in  the  1st  Act,  and  the  Peasants'  march 
This  latter  is  taken  direct  from  the  people's 
music,  and  is  an  air  which  Weber  must  have 
heard  when  conducting  the  opera  in  Prague. 
At  least,  between  1816  and  1824,  the  musical 
population  of  Bohemia  were  addicted  to.  a 
march,  the  first  part  of  which  is  identical  with 
that  in  Freischutz.' 

Perfect  as  are  these  smaller  musical  forms,  it 
must  in  justice  be  conceded  that  Weber  did  not 
always  succeed  with  his  larger  ones,  which  often 
have  a  sort  of  piecemeal  effect.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  music  in  grand,  full,  propor- 
tions, was  to  him  a  labour,  and  rarely  a  success- 
ful one.  He  does  not  so  much  develop  from 
within  as  superimpose  from  without,  and  not 
nnfrequently  the  musical  flow  stagnates.  The 
finale  of  the  3rd  Act  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  hit  way  of  falling  short  in  this  respect.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  this  is  only  true  of 
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his  mimic  when  considered  simply  as  music,  I 
without  regard  to  dramatic  fitness,  and  such  I 
defects  are  therefore  much  less  noticeable  in 
performance,  so  accurately  does  he  hit  the 
appropriate  musical  development  for  each 
moment  of  the  action.  He  has  also  a  wonderful 
power  of  keeping  up  one  prevailing  idea 
throughout  the  piece,  so  that  amid  all  the  variety 
of  successive  emotions  there  is  unity.  A  strik- 
ing example  of  his  ingenuity  is  the  duet  between 
A  s;athe  and  Aennchen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
and  Act,  where  two  wholly  different  and  equally 
characteristic  melodies  are  given  in  the  most 
charming  manner.  For  this,  however,  he  had 
a  model  in  the  duet  between  Verbel  and  Florestan 
(d  la  polonaise)  in  '  Lodolska,'  by  Cherubini,  a 
composer  to  whom  Be  looked  up  with  great  ad- 
miration. 

8.  The  play  of  'Preciosa'  was  adapted  from 
a  novel  (1613)  of  Cervantes'  by  an  actor  named 
Pius  Alexander  Wolff,  of  Weimar,  engaged  in 
Berlin  in  1816.  Before  Weber  undertook,  at 
Count  Briihl's  desire,  to  write  music  for  it, 
he  had  several  times  used  his  pen  in  a  similar 
way.  I  may  mention  his  music  for  Schiller's 
'  Turandot,'  consisting  of  an  overture  and  six 
smaller  instrumental  pieces  (1809) ;  for  Milliner's 
'Konig  Yngurd,'  11  Nos.  (181 7);  and  for  | 
Gehe's  'Heinrich  IV/  9  Nos.  (18 18),  besides 
many  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind,  all 
bearing  witness  to  his  extraordinary  talent 
for  illustrating  a  dramatic  situation  in  the 
clearest  and  most  distinct  manner  by  music, 
and  therefore  of  great  importance  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  musical  organisation.  Per- 
sonally he  found  this  kind  of  work  uncongenial, 
as  affording  few  opportunities  to  the  indepen- 
dent musician ;  besides  which,  a  play  may  be 
very  good  as  a  play,  without  offering  any  incite- 
ment to  a  composer.  Luckily,  however,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Preciosa,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional incentive  of  his  wish  to  please  Count 
Briihl,  a  work  was  produced  which  may  truly 
be  said  to  rank  as  the  finest  music  written  for 
a  play,  after  Mozart's  '  Konig  Thamos,'  and  Bee- 
thoven's '  Egmont.'  A  predilection  for  Spanish 
subjects  is  observable  in  Weber  about  this  ]>eriod, 
and  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Tieck. 
Columbus,  Pizarro,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and 
the  Cid,  all  passed  before  him,  as  subjects  for 
operas,  ami  in  1820-21  he  completed  a  sketch  of 
the  ist  Act,  and  a  duet  out  of  the  and,  of  '  Die 
drei  Pintos,'  a  Spanish  comic  opera.  This,  how- 
*  ever,  he  laid  aside  for  Euryanthe  and  Oberon, 
and  died  without  completing  a  work  full  of 
promise.1  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
its  Spanish  local  colouring  which  attracted 
him  to  Preciosa.  One  of  the  signs  of  his 
natural  gift  for  dramatic  composition  was  his 
love  for  strong  contrasts,  not  only  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  work,  but  between 

»  Th«  antofraph  iketcbea  are  In  the  poewnion  of  Weber*(  tnuid- 
•on.  Clin.  Krelherr  »uu  Wrtwr.  at  Lelpilf.  RelwUjer  added  an 
accompaniment  to  a  duct  'So  wle  Blum«a.  so  wle  Wfllhen.'  which 
was  poblUhed  In  this  funa  In  the  Weber-Album  edited  b»  the 
Sarrlscnen  Schllli-r-tereln.  For  an  exhaoitlre  account  ot  the**  to- 
t«rc*Unc  fragmonU  m  Jahna,  So*.  417  U>  427. 
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the  different  works  he  took  in  hand.  In 
the  FreiBchutz  the  prevailing  colour  was 
derived  from  the  life  of  German  foresters  and 
huntsmen;  in  Preciosa  we  have  the  charm 
of  the  South  in  lovely  Spain,  then  the  type 
of  all  that  was  romantic,  with  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  roving  gipsy.  Euryanthe,  again, 
takes  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
palmy  days  of  French  chivalry,  which  re- 
appear to  some  extent  in  Oberon,  mingled 
with  scenes  from  Oriental  life,  and  from  fairy- 
land. The  phrase  'local  colouring'  in  musio 
may  be  defined  as  that  which  conjures  up  before 
our  minds  the  associations  connected  with 
certain  scenes,  races,  and  epochs.  Weber's  un- 
usual gift  for  this  kind  of  illustration  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  his  musical  faculties  were  set  in  motion. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  thoroughly 
informed  by  means  of  his  own  expressions 
preserved  by  his  son  and  biographer.  As  a 
rule,  it  took  place  through  external  impressions, 
presented  to  his  imagination  as  tone-pictures. 
As  he  sat  in  his  travelling  carriage,  the  scenery 
through  which  he  passed  would  present  itself 
to  his  inner  car  an  a  piece  of  music,  melodies 
welling  up  with  every  hill  or  valley,  every 
fluttering  bush,  every  waving  field  of  corn. 
While  too  the  forms  of  visible  objects  supplied 
him  with  melodies,  any  accidental  sound  would 
BUggest  the  accompanying  harmonies.  These 
walks  and  drives  remained  fixed  in  his  mind 
as  pieces  of  music,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  recalling  the  events  and  ex- 
periences of  his  life.  Other  composers,  as  we 
know,  have  been  occasionally  incited  to  pro- 
duction by  external  impressions,  but  while 
with  them  it  was  exceptional,  with  Weber  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule.  With  him 
nny  external  impression  at  onco  clothed  itself 
io  musical  form,  and  this  peculiarity  of  men- 
tal constitution  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
give  his  music  its  individual  character.  All 
his  musical  progressions  reflect  some  external 
movement ;  indeed  in  this  respect  his  art  is 
plasticity  itself.  This  constant  striving  after 
plasticity  was  what  made  him  lay  bo  much 
stress  on  one  prevailing,  sharply  defined, 
local  colour.  For  what  end  could  it  serve  but 
that  of  bringing  out  the  distinction  between 
scenes,  races,  and  epochs,  heightening  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  and  other  represent- 
ations, and  giving  animation  and  individuality 
to  the  picture  as  a  whole  ? 

The  music  to  Preciosa  does,  no  doubt,  re- 
flect the  then  prevailing  idea  of  Spain,  its 
scenery,  its  people,  and  its  art.  In  fact,  he 
hit  the  keynote  of  Spanish  nationality  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  The  prevailing  impression 
is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  gipsy- 
rhythms  and  Spanish  national  airs.  Instances 
of  the  former  are  the  march,  appearing  first  in 
the  overture,  and  then  as  No.  1,  No.  9  a,  and 
No.  10a ;  of  the  latter  the  three  dances  form- 
ing No.  n.  This  method  of  characterisation  he 
had  made  use  of  several  times  before,  as  in 
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Turan  dot,  which  has  a  Chinese  melody  running  all 
through,  and  in  the  Freischutx  peasants'-march. 
In  Oberon  an  Arabian  and  a  Turkish  melody 
are  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  this  use  of  foreign 
rhythms  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  essentially 
German  character  of  the  musio.  Indeed, 
the  Preciosa  is  just  as  distinct  and  faith- 
ful a  reflection  of  the  German  character  as 
Der  Freischutx,  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  it 
in  popularity.  It  is  less  often  performed  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  actress  for 
the  part  of  Preciosa ;  but  the  music  has  become 
the  property  of  the  German  people,  with  whom 
the  part-songs, '  Im  Wald,'  '  Die  Sonn'  erwacht,' 
'  Ea  blinken  so  lustig  die  Sterne '  (the  well- 
known  gipsy  chorus),  and  Preciosa 's  pathetic 
song,  1  Einsam  bin  ich,  nicht  alleine,'  axe  prime 
favourites.  The  instrumental  pieces  too  are 
popular,  as  Weber's  music  only  is  popular  in 
Germany,  and  the  melodrama  '  Lachelnd  sinkst 
du,  Abend,  nieder,'  is  justly  considered  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
written. — We  may  add  that  the  Preciosa 
music  has  lately  been  augmented  by  a  little 
dance,  intended  as  an  alternative  to  the  first 
of  the  three  contained  in  No.  9.  True,  this 
charming  little  piece  does  not  exist  in  Weber'B 
own  hand,  but  its  origin  is  betrayed  by  the 
resemblance  to  it  of  the  first  chorus  in  the  3rd 
act  of  Marschners  '  Templer  and  Judin.'  When 
writing  his  first  great  opera  M.irschner  was 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Weber's  music 
which  he  had  been  hearing  in  Dresden,  and 
reminiscences  from  it  not  unfrequently  cropped 
up  in  his  own  works.  Moreover,  he  knew  the 
little  valse  to  be  Weber's.1 

9.  The  original  source  of  the  libretto  of  Eury- 
anthe  waa  the  'Roman  de  la  Violette/  by 
Gibert  do  Montreuil  (13th  century),  reprinted 
textually  by  Francisque  Michel  (Paris,  1834). 
The  subject  was  used  several  times  by  early 
writers.  Boccaccio  borrowed  from  it  the  main 
incident  of  one  of  the  stories  of  the  Decameron 
(Second  day,  Ninth  tale),  and  thence  it  found  its 
way  into  Shakespere's  '  Cymbeline.'  Count 
Tressan  remodelled  it  in  17S0  for  the  and  vol.  of 
the  '  Bibliotheque  universelle  des  Romans,'  and 
in  1804  it  was  published  at  Leipzig,  under  the 
title  1  Die  geschichte  der  tugendsamen  Eury- 
anthe  von  Savoyen,'  in  the  collection  of  mediae- 
val romantic  poems  edited  by  Schlegel.  The 
translator  was  Helmina  von  Chezy,  who  compiled 
the  libretto  for  Weber.  After  completing  the 
Utter  she  republished  her  translation,  with  many 
alterations.1 

The  libretto  has  been  much  abused,  and  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  remodelled  nine  times, 
and  at  last  brought  into  shape  only  by  Weber's 

it  is  evident  that  the 


1  Tb*  flrtt  two  edition!  of  (be  toon  of  '  P  reel  on'  were  fntl  of 
mlttikae.  A  third,  which  ha*  been  prepared  with  met  cere  fay 
Xmet  Bodorff  (Berlin.  Schleetoger,  1872).  contain*  thla  prerlootlj 
unknown  dance  la  an  appendix. 

*  '  Xarranthe  too  Berojen.'  from  a  KS.  la  the  Royal  Library  at 
Parte  called  •  Btetotre  de  Gerard  da  Nerer*  at  da  la  belle  el 
■umnt  de  BaTore.  aa  mle' 
,  do  la  VLoltUe '  U  In 
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authoress  was  not  oompetent  to  create  a  dramatio 
masterpiece.  It  does  not  follow  that  with  the 
help  of  Weber's  ability  and  experience  she  waa 
not  able  to  concoct  something  tolerable  for  the 
purpose.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  her  poem 
having  been  reiterated  ad  nauseam,  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  setting  forth  the 
opposite  view,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  good,  and  in  some  respects  an  excellent, 
libretto.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  na[f  way  in 
which  for  the  but  hundred  years  German  critics 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
libretto  and  the  music  of  an  opera  aa  two  distinct 
things,  the  one  of  which  may  be  condemned  and 
the  other  extolled,  as  if  a  composer  had  no  sort 
of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  words  he 
'  Do  you  suppose  that  any  proper  corn- 
will  allow  a  libretto  to  be  put  into  his 
id  like  an  apple  ? '  are  Weber's  own  'words. 
It  is  moreover  obvious  that  a  libretto  which 
satisfied  a  man  of  such  high  culture,  and  a 
composer  of  so  eminently  dramatic  organisation, 
could  not  have  been  utterly  bad.  Nevertheless, 
till  lately  the  verdict  against  Euryantbe  was 
all  but  unanimous.  The  first  who  ventured 
to  speak  a  decided  word  in  its  favour  is 
Gustav  Engel.  He  says,  'Euryanthe  is  an 
opera  full  of  human  interest.  Truth  and  a  line 
sense  of  honour,  jealousy  and  envy,  mortified 
love  and  ambition,  above  all  the  moat  intense 
womanly  devotion — such  are  its  leading  motives. 
There  is  indeed  one  cardinal  mistake,  which 
is  that  when  Euryanthe  is  accused  of  infidelity 
in  the  and  Act,  she  remains  silent,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  her  comparatively  small 
offence.  This  may  however  arise  from  the 
confusion  into  which  so  pure  and  maidenly  a 
nature  is  thrown  by  the  suddenness  of  the  fate 
which  overwhelms  her.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  story  is  a  good  one,  though  it  starts  with 
some  rather  strong  assumptions.'  The  '  cardinal 
error,'  however,  is  no  error  at  all,  but  a  trait 
in  perfect  keeping  with  Euryanthe's  character. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  she 
does  not  find  the  opportunity  to  enlighten 
Adolar,  when  he  has  dragged  her  off  into  the 
wilderness  in  the  3rd  Act.  Other  plausible  ob- 
jections are  the  too  great  intricacy  of  the  story, 
and  its  being  partly  founded  on  events  which 
do  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  plot,  vis. 
the  story  of  Emma  and  Udo.  Weber  was  aware 
of  this  defect,  and  intended  to  remedy  it  by 
making  the  curtain  rise  at  the  slow  movement 
of  the  overture,  and  disclose  the  following 
tableau: — 'The  interior  of  Emma's  tomb;  a 
kneeling  statue  is  beside  her  ooffin,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  1 2th  •  century  baldacchino. 
Euryanthe  prays  by  the  coffin,  while  the  spirit 
of  Emma  hovers  overhead.  Eglantine  looks 
on.'  This  excellent  idea  has  unfortunately  been 
carried  out  at  one  or  two  theatres  only.  The 
degrading  nature  of  the  bet  on  Euryanthe's 
fidelity  can  only  be  excused  on  the  score  of  the 
manners  of  the  period  (about  1 1 10).  The  lan- 
guage is  occasionally  stilted  and  affected,  but 
much  of  the  verse  is  aa  melodious  as  a  composer 
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oould  desire,  and  in  this  respect  merits  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  counterbalance  defects. 

The  opera  contains  four  principal  characters, 
Adolar  and  Lysiart,  Euryanthe  and  Eglantine. 
Eglantine  has  most  vitality,  the  others  being 
types  rather  than  individuals ;  but  this  would  be 
no  defect  in  Weber's  eyes,  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  accordance  with  his  own  mode  of 
treating  his  personages.  The  poem  abounds 
in  opportunities  for  the  descriptive  writing 
in  which  he  so  much  delighted  and  excelled. 
Now  we  are  in  a  brilliant  court,  with  vie- 
torious  troops  of  cavaliers  marching  home  from 
the  battle-field,  and  offering  their  homage  to 
beautiful  ladies,  and  to  love.  Then,  in  a 
lonely  castle-garden,  in  the  silent  repose  of 
a  cummer  evening,  with  a  love-lorn  maiden 
pining  for  her  absent  knight.  Then  again  in 
a  forest  glade  with  shimmering  moonlight,  mur- 
muring waters,  and  the  forsaken  one  longing 
for  death.  Next  we  witness  a  savage  brawl 
breaking  out  between  rival  knights,  and  hear 
the  cla«h  of  swords  as  they  rush  together.  And 
in  and  out  all  the  time  the  spirit-world  is 
weaving  its  invisible  threads.  Each  of  these 
situations  Weber  could  fit  with  its  appro- 
priate expression,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  been 
able  to  do  before  him,  for  he  it  was  indeed 
who  created  the  musical  language  for  them. 
And  it  is  on  these  situations,  so  varied,  and  so 
well  contrasted,  but  all  steeped  in  glow  and 
fragrance,  that  the  main  interest  of  the  opera  is 
concentrated.  The  characters  are  not  the  main 
attraction,  they  seem  mere  condensations  of  the 
poetry  of  the  situation,  and  are  carried  along  by 
the  scene,  rather  than  work  it  out  for  themselves. 
Euryanthe,  like  all  Weber's  operas,  is  an  epic 
procession,  an  enchanted  panorama,  represent- 
ing the  life  of  one  special  period,  that  of  mediae- 
val chivalry.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view 
it  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.1 

Euryanthe  is  Weber  s  sole  grand  opera,  both 
because  it  is  without  spoken  dialogue,  and  be- 
cause it  is  much  the  fullest  and  longest.  He 
meant  to  put  his  best  into  it,  and  he  did.  '  It  is 
his  heart's  blood.'  says  Robert  Schumann,'  '  the 
very  best  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  opera 
cost  him  a  piece  of  his  life,  but  it  has  made  him 
immortal.  From  end  to  end  it  is  one  chain  of 
sparkling  gems.'  There  is  no  question  that 
Euryanthe  is  richer,  more  varied,  deeper, 
grander,  than  all  the  rest  of  Weber's  dramatic 
works.  All  that  gives  distinction  to  Der 
Freischutz  is  found  here  again  ;  Lieder  at  once 
dignified  and  easily  comprehensible,  melodies 
genuine  in  feeling  and  full  of  fire,  orchestral 
colouring  as  new  as  it  is  charming,  instrumen- 
tation both  bold  and  ipirituel,  an  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  situation  and  complete  mastery  in 

i  ThU  Ooethe  did  not  do ;  he  uji  (Gwprleb*  mlt  Xcktnmuia. 
I.  J4»):  'Karl  Mart*  too  Weber  should  ocrer  hare  curapowd 
Xurrantha;  b*  ouchl  to  h»T«  mm  a  at  otic*  that  It  was  a  bad 
subject,  with  which  doUUdc  could  ba  done'  Aftar  what  1  htra 
aald  It  U  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  Injustice  of  thli  remark, 
(ioethe  had  not  musical  Inslf  bt  enough  to  understand  what  It  was  In 
the  libretto  that  attracted  Weber,  again*!  whom  moraorer  he  bad 
a  prejudice.  BtlU  even  he  allowed  'Dar  ITrtlschuu'  to  ba  a  (uod 
subject  IKekermann.  II.  1«>. 


treating  it,  such  as  genius  alone  is  capable  of. 
Only  the  modes  of  expression  are  more  refined ; 
Der  Freischutz  deals  with  the  simple,  hearty 
life  of  the  peasantry  and  forest  folk,  Euryanthe 
with  the  highest  grades  of  society.  To  make 
this  clear  compare  'Die  Thale  dampfen,  and 
*  Was  gleicbt  wohl  auf  Erden' ; '  Der  Mai  bringt 
frische  Bin  men  dar,'  ad  '  Wir  winden  dir  den 
Jungfernkranz ' ;  'Glocklein  im  Thale,'  and 
'Und  ob  die  Wolke';  Adolar's  song  •  Unter 
bluhenden  Mandelbaume,'  and  Max's  aria 
'  Durch  die  W alder.'  'Glocklein  in  Thale'  may 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  most  delicious 
melody  shrouded  in  superb  orchestral  colouring. 
It  would  bo  impossible  to  paint  both  the  charac- 
ter and  the  situation  more  vividly.  In  the  scena 
and  cavatina  in  the  3rd  Act,  where  Euryanthe 
is  abandoned  in  the  wildern««,  the  colours  are 
mixed  quite  differently.  The  long  wailing  notes 
of  the  solo  bassoon,  and  the  solitary  flute  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about,  incline  one  to  re-echo 
Schumann's  words. '  What  a  sound  comes  from 
the  instruments !  they  speak  to  us  from  the 
very  depths  of  all  being.'  The  accompaniment 
to  'Hier  dicht  am  Quell,'  consisting  only  of 
the  string-quartet  and  one  bassoon,  but  pro- 
ducing the  most  extraordinary  effect  of  sound, 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  genius  can  do 
with  small  means.  Quite  different  again  is  the 
colouring  for  Euryanthe's  narrative  in  the  1st 
Act ;  four  muted  solo-violins,  whose  long  sus- 
tained notes  are  supported  by  quivering  violins 
and  violas,  also  muted,  with  stifled  moans  from 
low  flutes,  suggest  a  spectral  form,  only  half 
visible  in  the  moonlight,  hovering  overhead  and 
muttering  words  which  die  away  indistinctly  on 
the  breeze. 

Each  of  the  four  principal  characters  has 
its  own  language,  to  which  it  adheres  strictly 
throughout  the  opera,  and  which  is  accentuated 
by  the  orchestral  colouring  employed  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  the  purpose.  As  we 
have  previously  remarked,  one  prevailing  tone 
runs  through  the  whole  opera,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  any  other  of  Weber's. 

One  point  in  which  the  music  of  Euryanthe 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Der  Freischutz  is  iu 
the  use  of  the  larger  dramatic  forms.  Here  we 
have  grand  recitative,  full  of  expression,  passion, 
and  movement,  such  as  bad  come  from  no  German 
pen  since  Gluck's ;  grand  arias,  duets,  emembU- 
pieces,  and  splendidly  constructed  finales.  The 
Lied-  or  cavatina-fonn  is  used  freely  for  the  parts 
of  Adolar  and  Euryanthe ;  but  Lysiart  and  Eg- 
lantine never  express  themselves  except  in  the 
grand  dramatic  forms,  and  the  higher  the  passion 
rises  the  more  exclusively  do  these  two  charac- 
ters occupy  the  stage.  In  this  respect  the  and 
Act  is  the  climax.  Here  we  have  one  grand  form 
after  another ;  Lysiart's  tcena  ed  aria,  his  duet 
with  Eglantine ;  Adolar's  air,  in  such  wonderful 
contrast,  and  the  duet  with  Euryanthe;  lastly  the 
finale,  in  which  a  perfect  tempest  of  passions 
seems  let  loose.  The  3rd  Act  also  has  dramatic 
forms  of  the  first  order,  especially  Euryanthe's 
air,  'Zu  ihm,  und  weilet  nicht,'  with  the  chorus 
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ending  diminuendo  (a  very  striking  point)  and  the 
duet  and  chorus  with  the  clashing  Bwords — *  Trotze 
nicht,  Vermeseener.'  Weber's  large  dramatic 
pieces  are  freer  as  regards  form  than  Mozart's, 
because  he  follows  the  poet  more  closely,  almost 
indeed  word  by  word.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
there  are  no  little  roughnesses,  or  bits  of  dull 
or  unformed  work,  but  any  such  are  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
beauties. 

One  reason  why  Euryanthe  has  never  been 
as  popular  as  Weber's  other  operas,  or  those  of 
Mozart,  is  because  of  its  high  strain  of  pathos, 
unrelieved  from  the  first  note  to  the  hut.  Thin 
was  noticed  by  Rochlitz,  who  found  the  first  per- 
formance in  Leipzig  very  fatiguing,  and  after  it 
remained '  for  most  of  the  night  in  a  fever,  though 
indeed  not  an  unpleasant  one.'  Another  reason 
is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  work.  It  requires 
four  singers,  two  men  and  two  women,  of  the 
first  rank,  both  in  capabilities  and  endurance ; 
as  well  as  a  first-rate  orchestra  prepared  to 
give  the  closest  and  most  intelligent  rendering. 
Thus  good  performances  of  Euryanthe  are  rare, 
which  is  to  be  regretted  from  all  points  of  view, 
for  it  is  the  culminating  point  of  romantic  opera. 
Neither  Spohr,  Marschner,  nor  any  later  com- 
poser has  produced  a  work  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
quirements of  romantic  opera  in  so  masterly  a 
manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  land- 
marks of  sub-classic  art,  if  not  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

10.  Although  Weber  wrote  his  last  opera  at 
the  request  of  Kemble,  he  chose  the  subject  him- 
self, and  was  aware  how  completely  it  suited 
his  own  individuality.  Since  the  publication 
of  Wieland's  poem  in  1780,  two  German 
o|>eras  had  been  composed  on  Oberon.  The 
first,  Wranitzky's  (1790),  was  one  of  those 
childish  fairy-pieces,  whose  lively  music,  harle- 
quin-tricks, scene-painting,  and  machinery,  were 
long  the  delight  of  the  simple-minded  people  of 
Vienna.  The  other,  composed  for  Copenhagen 
(1 790,  with  the  second  title  of  •  Holger  Danske  *) 
by  Kunzen,  Gluck's  talented  successor,  and  J.  F. 
Reichardt's  friend,  was  a  far  more  serious  work, 
and  can  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Weber's, 
though  the  latter  put  it  so  completely  into  the 
background  as  virtually  to  obliterate  it. 

Weber's  librettist,  Planche",  likewise  worked 
on  Wieland's  Oberon,  or  rather  on  Sotheby's 
translation.  Though  satisfied  with  the  poem 
in  detail,  Weber  oould  not  reconcile  himself 
to  English  opera  as  such.  '  The  cut  of  an 
English  opera  is  certainly  very  different  from  a 
German  one  ;  the  English  is  more  a  drama  with 
songs,'  he  writes  (in  English)  to  Planche"  on 
Jan.  6,  1835;  and  again  on  Feb.  19,  'I  must 
repeat  that  the  cut  of  the  whole  is  very  foreign 
to  all  my  ideas  and  maxims.  The  intermixing 
of  so  many  principal  actors  who  do  not  sing, 
the  omission  of  the  music  in  the  most  im- 
portant moments  —  all  deprive  our  Oberon 
of  the  title  of  an  opera,  and  will  make  him  unfit 
for  all  other  theatres  in  Europe.'  These  words 
contain  a  very  just  criticism  on  the  libretto. 
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The  continual  change  of  scene,  which  keeps 
the  spectator  in  a  state  of  restlessness,  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake.    Weber  intended  to  remodel 
the  opera  for  Germany,  when  he  would  have 
put  it  into  a  form  more  in  accordance  with  bis 
own  ideas,  giving  the  music  a  larger  share  in  the 
course  of  the  plot,  but  simplifying  the  plot  so 
that  it  should  run  more  smoothly  and  consecu- 
tively.   Whether  he  would  also  have  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  the  dramatic  interest  is 
doubtful.  As  it  stands.it  is  an  epic  poem  drama* 
tieed,  rather  than  a  drama.     But  no  subject 
dealing  with  fairyland  can  admit  of  dramatic 
treatment  beyond  a  limited  extent,  for  the 
characters,  instead  of  moving  independently,  and 
of  their  own  free  will,  act  under  the  guidance 
of  supernatural  powers,  who  visibly  interfere 
with  their  destiny  on  all  occasions.  Weber 
required  not  so  much  characters  full  of  dramatic 
action,  as  suggestive  situations  and  picturesque 
scenes,  and  these  Planche's  libretto  supplied  to 
the  full.    That  he  had  the  German  form  in  his 
mind  all  the  time  he  was  setting  the  English,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  each  number, 
as  fast  as  he  composed  it,  translated  by  Theodor 
Hell,  of  Dresden,  instructing  him  to  make  the 
words  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
melody.  Hell's  workmanship  was  not  of  the  best, 
and  Weber  was  too  much  occupied  to  correct 
all  his  blunders.    One  glaring  instance  occurs 
in  Reiza's  grand  scena  ('Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster');  a  beam  from  the  setting  sun  parts 
the  storm-clouds,  and  she  exclaims,  'And  now 
the  sun  bursts  forth,'  which  Hell  translates, 
'TJnd  nun  die  Sonn'  geht  auf  (rises).  Thus 
the  astonished  spectator,  having  been  told  that 
it  is  morning,  shortly  beholds  the  sun  set  in 
the  Bame  quarter  from  which  it  has  just  risen. 
Nevertheless  the  passage  is  always  so  sung  in 
Germany,  and  the  absurdity,  if  noticed  at  all, 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  English  librettist. 
Weber  got  his  translator  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  the  personages  introduced.   In  the 
quartet,  'Over  the  dark  blue  waters,'  Planche- 
gave  the  bass  to  a  sea-captain,  and  in  the  duet, 
'  On  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne,'  associated  a 
Greek  fellow-slave  with  Fatima,  in  both  cases 
because  the  original  Sherasmin  was  a  >oor  singer. 
These  makeshifts  find  no  place  in  the  German  ver- 
sion, or  in  the  English  revival  at  Her  Majesty's  in 
i860.    Then  again,  the  song  '  Yes,  even  love  to 
fame  must  yield,' composed  in  London  for  Bra  ham 
in  place  of  'From  boyhood  trained  in  battle-field,' 
is  omitted  in  the  German,  while  another  addition, 
the  prayer  in  the  3nd  Act,  'Ruler  of  this  awful 
hour,'  is  retained.  The  first  was  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  composer,  who  did  not  care  for 
this '  battle-picture ' ;  but  he  saw  that  the  prayer 
was  not  only  a  |>as8age  of  great  beauty,  but 
materially  strengthened  the  part  of  Huon.1 

>  TlelVt  translation  m  publlihed  almost  itmultaneoutly  with  Um 
original  libretto,  the  prrface  to  which  U  dated  '  Urompton  Crcacent, 
April  10.  1S».'  The  Orrmao  tltl«  run*  'oberon.  Kin*  of  lh»  Elvea. 
a  romantic  lairy-opera  In  3  aeU.  Translated  for  Um  inmnn  i>ia*« 
by  Theodor  llell  from  the  KnglUh  original  by  J.  R.  rianche. 
»*t  to  mule  by  Capellmelater  Krayharr  Karl  Maria  too  Water' 
(Arnold.  Draxlen  and  Lalptlg.  1MD).  With  a  long  pre  boa  by  Um 
Uatu  later 
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The  music  to  Oberon,  though  the  work  of  a 
man  dying  by  inches,  bears  no  traces  of  mental 
exhaustion.  Indeed  it  is  delightfully  fresh  and 
original  throughout,  and  entirely  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  Weber 'a  compositions.  The  key- 
note of  the  whole  is  its  picture  of  the  mysteries 
of  Elf-land,  and  the  life  of  the  spirits  of  air,  earth, 
and  water.  True,  this  note  is  touched  in 
Der  FreischQtz  and  Euryanthe,  but  in  Oberon 
it  is  struck  with  full  force,  and  vibrates  with 
an  almost  intoxicating  sweetness.  What  Weber 
did  in  this  direction  was  absolutely  new,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  his  art,  and  many  composers 
have  followed  in  the  same  track.  His  melody, 
the  chords  of  bis  harmony,  the  figures  employed, 
the  effects  of  colour  so  totally  unexpected — all 
combine  to  waft  us  with  mysterious  power  into 
an  unknown  land.  Anybody  acquainted  with 
the  Adagio  of  the  overture  will  see  what  we 
mean.  Of  a  charm  almost  unparalleled  is  the 
introduction  to  the  1st  Act,  with  the  elves  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  softly  singing  as  they  keep 
watch  over  Oberon's  slumbers.  The  and  Act  is 
specially  rich  in  delicious  pictures  of  nature,  now 
in  her  tender  and  dreamy,  now  in  her  savage 
and  sublime,  moods.1  Puck's  invocation  of  the 
spirits,  the  roar  of  the  tempest — the  most  powerful 
representation  of  a  storm  in  music  excepting  Bee- 
thoven's in  the  Pastoral  Symphony — the  magnifi- 
cent picture  in  Beiza's  grand  scena  of  the  gradual 
calming  of  the  waves  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  ;  lastly,  the  finale,  with  the  mermaids' 
bewildering  song,  and  the  elves  dancing  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  strand, — these  are  musical 
treasures  which  have  not  yet  been  exhausted. 
Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Bennett,  drew  the  inspira- 
tion for  their  romantic  scenes  of  a  similar  kind 
from  '  Oberon,'  but  none  of  them  have  attained 
the  depth  or  the  individuality  of  their  prototype. 
Even  Schumann  trod  in  his  footsteps  in  isolated 
passages  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  the  ballad 
'  Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter,'  and  '  Man* 
fred.'  Of  German  opera  composers  I  say  nothing ; 
their  imitation  of  him  is  patent. 

Through  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  this  land 
of  sprites  and  fairies,  we  discern  the  outlined 
features  of  two  contrasting  races  and  countries — 
Western  chivalry  and  Oriental  life.  In  the 
finale  of  the  1st  Act,  the  opening  of  the  and, 
and  the  dance  of  slaves  in  the  3rd,  we  have, 
sketched  by  a  master-hand,  the  dullness,  in- 
ertness, and  yet  imaginativeness  of  the  Oriental 
disposition.  The  melody  sung  by  the  guard  of 
the  harem  in  the  1st  Act  is  Arabian,  that 
in  the  3rd  Act  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dance  of  Almanzor's  slaves,  Turkish,  both  used 
with  great  skill  to  give  a  local  colouring.  From 
the  mass  of  these  stupid,  indolent,  sensual  Orien- 
tals, Reiza  and  Faiima  stand  out  with  all  the 
greater  charm.  They  seem  in  a  sense  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  East, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Frankish  knights 
forms  a  link  between  the  East  and  West.  The 
brilliant  and  energetic  knights  form  the  strong- 
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est  contrast  to  the  Orientals.  This  is  suggested 
with  irresistible  force  in  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture,  and  further  emphasised  in  the  body  of 
the  opera,  in  Huon's  grand  air  in  Eb  ('I  revel 
in  hope ')  and  the  splendid  march  at  the  close. 
In  Euryanthe  Weber  had  already  shown  his 
gift  for  the  chevalresque,  but  it  comes  out  here 
with  a  difference.  'In  Oberon,'  as  Rochlitz 
well  puts  it,  'the  leading  characteristics  are  gen- 
tleness, friendly  feeling,  and  cheerfulness,  with 
no  lack  of  energy,  spirit,  or  movement.  The 
general  impression  is  not  exciting,  agitating, 
disturbing,  but  elevating,  soothing,  and  calming.' 
Had  Weber  been  permitted  to  complete  the 
German  revision,  it  might  possibly  have  been  the 
crown  of  all  his  operas  ?  As  it  is,  its  immortality 
is  assured." 

11.  Next  after  Weber's  operas  come  into  con- 
sideration his  Lieder,  the  Lied-form  playing,  as 
was  natural  with  a  German,  so  important  a  part 
in  his  operas.  His  Lieder  bear  unmistakable 
traces  of  that  dramatic  element  which  runs 
through  everything  he  wrote.  He  left  78  Ger- 
man Lieder  for  single  voice  with  PF.  or  guitar 
accompaniment,  besides  two  or  three  Italian 
canzonets,  a  French  romance,  and  a  song  from 
Lalla  Rookh,  '  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount 
I  come,'  his  last  composition,  with  the  accom- 
paniment merely  sketched  in.'  We  do  not 
include  his  10  Scotch  airs  arranged  with  accom- 
paniment for  PF.,  flute,  violin,  and  cello.  Among 
the  part-songs  should  be  singled  out  1 6  Lieder 
for  men's  voices,  and  3  Volkslieder  for  2  voices 
with  accompaniment. 

The  poets  from  whom  Weber  took  his  words 
are  Matthison,  Herder,  Burger,  Voss,  Kotzebue, 
Tieck,  Schenkendorf,  and  Korner.  Of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Korner,  he  set  but  one  or 
two,  sometimes  only  one,  poem  apiece.  Goethe' a 
name  does  not  appear  at  alL  which,  considering 
the  antipathy  between  the  two,  may  not  have 
been  accidental.  Unknown  or  unimportant 
writers  of  verse,  such  as  Muchler,  Gubitz,  Kan- 
negiesaer,  occur  pretty  frequently.  The  greater 
part  of  the  verses  composed  by  him,  and  the 
finest,  are  Volkslieder. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Vogler  that 
Weber  first  made  a  study  of  the  songs  of  the 
people,  and  this  study,  added  to  his  own  in- 
tuitive perception  of  what  was  intrinsically 
good  and  individual  in  popular  music,  enabled 
him  to  hit  off  the  characteristic  tone  of  the 
Volkslied  as  nobody  had  done  before.  '  Mein 
Schatz  1st  auf  die  Wanderschaft  hin,' '  Herzchen, 
mein  Schatzchen,  bist  tausendmal  mein,'  '  Wenn 
ich  ein  Voglein  war,'  'Ich  hab'  mir  eins  erwahlet,' 
'O  Berlin,  ich  muss  dich  lassen,'  ''Sis  nichts 
mit  den  alten  Weibern,'  are  songs  in  which  every 
variety  of  feeling  is  expressed  with  a  freshness 
and  originality  rarely  met  with.   His  musical 

*  The  fall  score  bM  been  publUhed  In  an  *tUtum  d*  Imtt  bj 
Pchl.  »lng»r  of  Berlin. 

»  Schhwlnctr  of  Berlin  bu  poblLhed  a  complete  edition  In  1  vol*, 
of  Weber*i  ton-*.  Two  or  three  unimportant  ones  for  slncle  voice 
are  omitted,  but  the  9-part  soots.  Italian  duets,  numeroui  choruses 
fur  meo'»  volc<rs  nrrsngwli.  p*rt-«unr»  for  various  voices  vrtlb 
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treatment  too  of  songs  in  dialect,  especially  those 
of  a  humorous  or  rollicking  character,  was  ex- 
cellent ;  instances  are  '  Trariro,  der  Sommer,  der 
ist  do/  « Mein  Schatzerl  is  hubsch/  and  '  I  und 
mein  janges  Weib.*  The  form  of  these  songs  iB 
most  simple,  and  generally  strophical ;  the  accom- 
paniment frequently  for  the  guitar.  This  sim- 
plicity is  their  greatest  merit,  and  though  the 
taste  of  the  day  is  unfavourable  to  simple  songs, 
and  Weber's  have  been  cast  into  the  shade  by 
Schubert's  and  Schumann's  magnificent  songs 
with  their  almost  orchestral  treatment,  they  arc 
not  lost  to  the  musical  world,  but  bear  the  stamp 
of  imperishability. 

Besides  these  Lieder  Weber  composed  other 
songs  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  each  stanza  having  a  different 
melody.    In  this  branch  of  composition  he  is, 
next  to  Beethoven,  the  earliest  great  master. 
There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between 
his  songs  and  those  not  only  of  Beethoven,  but 
of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  his 
being  all  more  or  less  of  a  dramatic  character. 
His  genius  spread  its  wings   best  when  he 
had  a  distinct  character,  or  a  sharply-defined 
situation,  to  portray.    It  Is  a  significant  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  strophi- 
cal songs  were  written  for  interpolation  into 
plays,  *  Ueber  die  Berge  mit  Ungestum,'  and 
'  Lass  mich  schlummern,  Herzlein,  schweige,'  for 
instance.    It  is  only  by  keeping  steadfastly  in 
view  a  certain  personage,  or  picturing  a  certain 
scene,  that  one  is  fully  able  to  realise  the  in- 
tended impression.  It  is  most  remarkable  to  see 
how  much  the  music  assists  the  imagination  in 
this  respect.    Take,  for  instance,  Voss's  '  Rei- 
gen ' ;  in  a  moment  the  whole  picture  of  a  village 
fair  in  full  swing  rises  up  before  one's  mind's 
eye.    The  extraordinary  flexibility  of  his  musi- 
cal speech  stood  Weber  in  good  stead  here. 
Not  only  did  it  enable  him  to  adapt  his  vocal 
melodies  to  each  rise  and  fall  in  the  wordd, 
but  it  gave  him,  to  a  degree  hitherto  un- 
known, the  power  of  choosing  the  precise  notes, 
or  series  of  notes,  vocal  and  instrumental,  fitted 
to  impress  on  the  hearer  some  mental  picture 
called  up  by  perhaps  a  single  word.    A  perfect 
model  of  composition  in  this  kind  is  the  Lied — 
one  of  his  finest  indeed  in  all  respects— '  Das 
Madchen  an  das  erste  Schneeglockchen.'  Not 
that  Weber  ever  degenerates  into  mere  declama- 
tion ;  his  songs  are  always  good  in  form,  with 
a  flowing,  well-connected  melody.    Well  aware 
of  this  plasticity  he  ventured  on  poems  of  in- 
volved construction,  by  no  means  easily  adapt- 
able to  music.    For  instance,  he  managed  a 
triolet  ('Keine  Lust  ohn'  treues  Lieben')  with 
great  skill,  and  his  are  the  first  completely  suc- 
cessful  Bettings  of  the  sonnet  ('Du  lieben, 
holdee,  himtnelnusses  Wesen,'  and  '  Die  Wunde 
brennt,  die  bleichen  Lippen  beben').  Among 
his  characteristic  pieces  for  single  voice  and 
PF.  may  be  specified  '  Die  vier  Temperamente,' 
and,  above  all,  the  delicious  '  Unbefangenheit ' 
{'  Frage  mich   immer,   fragest  umsonst '),  a 
sketch  of  a  merry,  saucy,  roguish,  but 


hearted  girl,  and  truly  a  chef  (Tauvre.  Thus 
Weber's  vocal  compositions  contain  the  two 
main  elements  of  which  German  opera  is  con- 
stituted—the Lied  and  the  dramatic  son?. 
These  too  appear  in  turn  in  the  ten  splendid 
songs  from  Kbrner's  '  Leyer  und  Schwert,'  four 
of  which  are  for  single  voice  and  PF.,  and  six 
for  male  chorus  unaccompanied.  Of  the  single 
songs,  *  Vater  ich  rufe  dich '  and  » Die  Wunde 
brennt,'  are  magnificent  tone-pictures  in  Weber's 
own  style.  Even  in  the  strophical  choruses  there 
are  touches  of  great  power.  The  beginning  of 
'  Du  Schwert  an  meiner  Linken '  rings  like  a 
sword-thrust.  '  Lntzow's  wilde  Jagd '  contains 
a  complete  dramatic  scene  within  a  tingle  stanza 
of  ai  bars.  The  horsemen  plunge  forward  out 
of  the  forest  gloom,  rush  by  in  tearing  haste, 
shout  one  wild  hurrah,  and  are  gone.1 

12.  It  has  often  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  that 
Weber  should  paas  straight  from  such  operas  as 
Sil  vana  and  Abu  Hnmmn  to  a  masterpiece  like  Der 
Freischutz.  One  explanation  of  this  sudden  and 
startling  progress  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
songs  which  were  his  main  occupation  from  181 1 
to  1 817.  Another  important  landmark  is  the 
cantata  Kampf  und  Sieg  (181 5).  This  is  not  a 
cantata  in  the  modern  sense — »'.  e.  an  essentially 
lyric  vocal  piece— but  one  rather  in  the  sense  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  when  the  word 
signified  solo  songs  representing  a  specific  cha- 
racter in  a  specific  situation.  The  only  difference 
was  that  Weber  employed  the  full  resources  of 
solo-singers,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  The  central 
idea  is  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with  various 
episodes  grouped  round  it,  and  a  grand  chorus, 
'  Herr  Gott  dich  loben  wir,'  as  finale.  The 
description  of  the  battle  forms  what  we  should 
now  call  a  grand  dramatic  scene,  an  opera  finale, 
only  without  action.  It  is  led  up  tooy  warlike 
choruses,  animating  the  battalions  as  they  mus- 
ter to  the  fight.  Even  the  arming  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  is  indicated  by  the  Austrian  Grena- 
diers' March  heard  in  the  distance.  A  wild 
march  announces  the  approach  of  Napoleon's 
army,  while  the  Germans  sing  Korner's  solemn 
prayer : — 

Wle  aueh  dl«  list)*  branat.  At  rat*  Um  powen  of  ball, 

Gott.  delrw  rtarka  Fa<*»t  «k>4.  lei  Thy  might;  band 


The  battle,  which  then  commences,  is  at  first 
left  entirely  to  the  orchestra.  The  day  is  going 
against  the  Allies.  The  French  tune  '^a  ira' 
is  heard  shrilling  out  wildly  and  triumphantly 
above  the  other  instrument*,  while  broken  eja- 
culations, such  as  'Dei  Feindes  Spott! '  ('  Sport 
of  our  foes  I')  '0  Hollengraun  I '  (' 0  hor- 
ror!') 'Verlaast  Du  Gott,  die  Dir  vertraunt' 
('  Wilt  Thou,  0  God,  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
Thee!')  burst  from  the  allies  scattered  about 
the  field.  The  tumult  is  just  dying  away, 
when  lo !  the  Prussian  honw,  first  faint  in  the 

>  It  U  by  00  means  uncommon  to  boar  the  I  act  four  ban  repeated! 

aiplaaatbio  bow  entlielr  Wabcxi  Ulaa 


distance,  then 
listens, 
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AiA  Wlndof  Flflceta 
Sprrocti  Ton  den  11  Ace  Id 
Die  Plur  entlenc! 
Die  rahnen  ml  I  en. 
Die  HOrner  »chal)eu. 


On  w\ngi  of  the  wind 
Down  from  the  hllU 
It  rushes  alone  the  plaint 
The  btao'  n  ware 
The  I 


and  then  burst*  into  the  air  of  Weber's  Lied, 
'  LiiUows  wilde  Jagd,'  to  the  words 


This  passage,  and  the  redoubled  violence  with 
which  the  onslaught  is  renewed,  produce  a 
dramatic  effect  of  the  strongest  kind.  From  this 
point  the  voices  are  employed  continually.  The 
•  Ca  ira,'  at  first  so  loud  and  bold,  is  now,  as  it 
were,  hustled  and  put  down  by  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra ;  it  is  at  length  wholly  silenced,  the 
enemy  flies  with  the  victors  at  his  heels,  till  at 
last  '  God  save  the  King!'1  peals  solemnly  forth 
from   the  orchestra,   and  the  colossal  tone- 
picture  is  at  an  end.    The  same  dramatic  treat- 
ment may  be  discerned  in  all  the  episodical 
pieces,  especially  the  orchestral  introduction, 
which  is  not  an  abstract  piece  of  music,  but 
is  intended  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  nations,  who,  after  a  brief  foretaste  of  peace, 
are  again  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  war  by 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.    'The  introduc- 
tion is  of  a  rugged,  stormy,  mournful,  angry 
spirit,  broken  in  its  accents;  rising  in  force 
towards  the  end,  and  dying  in  dry,  hard,  sullen 
strokes.'    So  says  Weber  in  his  explanatory 
notice  written   for  the  first   performance  at 
Prague.1    The  closing  chorus  alone  is  wholly 
lyric  in  character ;  though  not  absolutely  free 
from  technical  imperfections,  it  is  full  of  fire 
and  inspiration,  and  contains  some  grand  pas- 
sages.   The  cantata  however  as  a  whole  too  far 
exceeds  ordinary  limits  to  take  its  due  place  in 
the  concert-room.  There  is  in  it  a  certain  contra- 
diction of  styles.    Although  at  first  frequently 
performed,  and  never  failing  to  make  a  great 
impression,  it  has  gradually  slipped  out  of  the 
musical  world,  now  that  the  events  which  gave 
it  birth  are  less  vividly  remembered.  The 
'  Leyer  und  Schwert 1  choruses  are  still  in  full 
life,  because  they  are  in  all  respects  true  to  their 
species.    And  yet  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
with  all  its  impetuosity  and  all  its  pathos,  is 
expressed  quite  as  forcibly  in  the  cantata.  Its 
popularity  may  be  less  great,  but  it  is  an  even 
more  valuable  piece  of  evidence  for  the  history  of 
Weber's  development  as  a  dramatic  composer. 

13.  Between  1810  and  1815  Weber  wrote  six 
grand  Concert-airs  with  Italian  words,  and  these 
also  have  their  share  in  explaining  the  extraor- 
dinary maturity  of 1  Der  Freischiitx.'  Several  are 
of  high  artistic  merit,  notably  the  fourth  ('Signor, 
se  padre  sei '),  composed  in  1 8 1  a  for  Prince  Frede- 

1  The  Votkihrmne  '  Hell  dtr  I  in  Sleteekrut '  la  Mine  to  thli  air  Id 
Oennan*.  and  Weber  evidently  bad  the  wordi  In  hi*  mind  here,  lie 
uaed  the  aaroe  tune  for  the  finale  to  the  Jubel-ouv 
B4VSTSS  KMH  »ol.  I.  p.  t07a.]    ^^^^  m,aj 


ric  of  Gotha.'  It  is  written  for  tenor  and  double 
chorus, and  is  in  factagrand  dramatic  sceno.  None 
of  these  Italian  airs  however  come  up  to  a  Ger- 
man teena  written  in  181 8  for  insertion  in  Che- 
rubim's '  Lodoiska.'  It  was  intended  for  Frau 
Milder-Hauptmann.  then  in  Berlin,  and  was  to 
be  the  1st  number  in  the  2nd  act.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  first  rank,  and  of  itself  proves  that  the 
creator  of  'Der  Freischutz'  had  now  attained 
his  full  stature.  How  it  comes  to  be  now  wholly 
forgotten  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

14.  Among  Weber's  remaining  vocal  composi- 
tions we  have  still  some  Cantatas  and  the  two 
Masses  to  consider.  'Der  Ersto  Ton'  (181 8), 
words  by  Rochlitz,  must  be  mentioned  among  the 
cantatas,  although  the  term  scarcely  applies  to  it 
The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  declaimed  to  an 
orchestral  accompaniment,  but  a  4-part  chorus  is 
introduced  near  the  end.  The  form  is  peculiar 
and  new.  It  cannot  be  called  a  melodrama,  be- 
cause the  poem  is  narrative  and  not  dramatic. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  some  of  the 
descriptive  recitatives  in  Haydn's  oratorios.  The 
descriptive  part  of  the  music  shows  already, 
though  indistinctly,  that  plasticity  which  he  was 
presently  to  make  use  of  in  such  an  incomparable 
way.  The  closing  chorus  does  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  art,  and  Weber  himself  spoke 
of  it  as  'rough'  part-writing.  Another  hymn 
of  Rochlitz* s,  'In  seiner  Ordnung  schafft  der 
Hcrr,'  is  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  was  composed  in 
1812,  and  dedicated  to  the  '  Musik-Geeellschaft' 
of  Zurich,  which  had  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  At  first  the  composer  has  evidently  had 
a  difficulty  in  wanning  to  his  work,  on  account 
of  the  half-dogmatio,  half-descriptive  nature  of 
the  words ;  and  the  hearer,  though  occasionally  in- 
terested, is  not  carried  away  by  the  earlier  move- 
ments. The  introduction  of  the  chorale  '  Drum 
lerne  still  dich  fassen '  (to  the  tune  of '  O  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden')  is  scarcely  to  be  jus- 
tified on  Bathetic  grounds.  But  then  comes 
the  chorus  'Gelobt  sei  Gott,'  and  all  that  ha* 
hitherto  failed  to  please  is  forgotten,  and  the 
hearer  swept  away  in  the  rushing  torrent  of 
foamy  music.  The  fugue  of  this  chorus,  '  Im 
Wettersturm,  im  Wogendrang,'  is  a  character- 
piece  of  the  first  rank.  To  criticise  each  detail  of 
this  polyphonic  movement  would  be  pedantic ;  it 
is  a  work  of  genius,  and  its  flashing  enthusiasm 
bears  comparison,  at  a  distance  of  course,  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony.4 

Of  the  six  occasional  cantatas  composed  for 
the  Court  of  Saxony,  the  Jubel-Cantata,  written 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  Friedrich  August's 
accession  (1818)  is  the  most  important,  both  in 
size  and  matter.  The  four  choral  movements, 
Nos.  I,  4,  7.  and  9  are  ripe  examples  of  Weber's 
talent  for  delineating  a  specific  situation,  and 
make  one  regret  that  the  work  as  a  whole,  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  is  unavailable 
for  general  use.  It  is  essentially  a  Saxon,  nay, 
almost  a  Dresden  composition,  and  no  sympa- 
thy is  now  felt  for  Friedrich  August,  Wendt's 


1  Op.  BS.  Schlrtlrvrer  Berlin.  Total 
<  Score,  parte,  and  rr.  see* 
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attempt  to  tarn  it  into  a  harvest  cantata  proved 
fairly  successful  in  one  or  two  cases,  especially 
Nee.  4  and  7 ;  bat  the  music  is,  as  a  rule,  too 
closely  wedded  to  the  words  to  be  divorced  from 
them,  unless  at  great  sacrifice.1 

15.  As  to  Weber's  Masses,  those  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Catholic  church-music  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  will  not  expect 
to  find  them  written  in  a  pure  church-stylo. 
Church  musio  of  this  description  is  now  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  in  the  great  centres  it  is  en- 
tirely tabooed  in  favour  of  the  music  of  the 
15th  and  1 6th  centuries.  Under  these  circum- 
stances  Weber's  masses  have  little  prospect  of 
revival.  They  are  probably  never  heard  except 
in  the  Hofkirche  of  Dresden,  and  rarely  there, 
and  are  bound  to  succumb  to  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  those  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Hummel. 
Fine  music  they  contain  in  abundance.  As 
previously  mentioned,  they  were  produced  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  in  1818  and  1819. 
After  Weber's  fashion  they  contrast  sharply 
with  each  other,  while  each  has  one  prevailing 
tone  running  consistently  through  to  the  end. 
1818  being  the  50th  year  of  the  king's  reign,  he 
gave  to  the  Eb  mass  a  tone  of  solemnity  and 
splendour  noticeable  specially  in  the  Sanctus. 
That  in  G,  being  for  a  family  festival,  is  quite 
idyllic  in  character.  'I  mean  to  keep  before 
myself,'  he  wrote  to  Rorblitz,  'the  idea  of 
a  happy  family  party  kneeling  in  prayer,  and 
rejoicing  before  the  Lord  as  His  children.'  It  is 
worth  while  to  examine  the  mass,  and  see  how 
this  idea  is  worked  out.  The  Kyrie,  Sanctus 
(with  an  exquisite  Benedictus),  and  Agnus  Dei, 
are  delightful  music.  Occasional  suggestions  of 
well-known  passages  in  his  operas  jar  on  a 
modern  ear,  but  a  composer  is  scarcely  to  be 
blamed  for  retaining  his  identity,  even  in  a  mass. 
His  love  of  contrast,  and  habit  of  never  remain- 
ing long  occupied  with  one  musical  idea,  give 
these  pieces  a  somewhat  restless  and  piecemeal 
effect,  and  for  this  reason  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed toHavdn's  and  Mozart's  masses  felt  these 
too  '  secular.  * 

16.  When  a  youth  of  twenty  Weber  wrote 
two  Symphonies,  clever  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent interesting,  but  parti -coloured  and  with- 
out form.  The  indications  they  gave  of  his 
future  position  as  an  orchestral  composer  were 
very  inadequate,  and  in  later  yean  they  by  no 
means  satisfied  himself.  Of  wholly  different 
import  are  his  ten  overtures,  Peter  Schmoll 
(remodelled  1807  as 'Grande  Ouverture  a  plu- 
sieurs  instruments'),  Rubezahl  (remodelled  181 1 
as  'Ouverture  xum  Beherrscher  der  Geister,' 
'Ruler  of  the  Spirits'),  'Ouverture  Chinesa ' 
(remodelled  1819  for  Turandot),  Silvana,  Abu 
Hassan,  Jubelouverture,  Freischiitz,  Preoiosa, 
Euryanthe,  and  Obcron.  Of  these,  Peter 
Schmoll  and  Silvana  are  unimportant  and 
immature.    In  Turandot  the  local  colouring 

1  Tbo  nor*,  with  Ox  two  sots  of  word*.  to4  preeadod  by  tha  Jubal- 
OuTertuw.  U  published  by  Hchl«»tn»er  (Berlin).  A  foil  analysis 
with  amplr  quotation  U  itTtn  In  the  •  Monthly  Musical  Keoord,'  1X73. 

t  Tha  aoora  of  the  Eb  mass  was  published  bj  nichauU  (l'aris),  that 
of  tha  one  lo  U  by  Hullnger  (Vienna.  «M«m  *  !»*«;. 


furnished  by  a  Chinese  air  is  pushed  into  an 
extreme  which  becomes  ugly.  The  remaining 
seven  are  amongst  the  finest,  and  excepting 
perhaps  Rubezahl  and  Aba  Hassan,  the  most 
popular  pieces  in  the  world.  They  hold  a  middle 
position  between  simple  introductions  and  ab- 
stract orchestral  works,  sounding  equally  well  in 
the  concert-room  and  the  theatre.  This  they 
share  with  the  overtures  of  Mozart  and  Charu- 
bini,  while  much  of  the  effect  of  Beethoven's,  and 
the  whole  of  the  effect  of  Schumann's  Genoveva 
and  Manfred  is  lost  when  played  on  the  stage. 
There  are,  however,  important  differences  of  style 
between  these  overtures  and  those  of  Mozart  and 
Cherubini.  This  is  not  so  much  because  Weber 
constructed  them  out  of  the  materials  of  the  opera, 
though  some  have  with  great  injustice  gone  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  they  are  mere  elegant 
potpourris.  Each  is  a  complete  conception,  and 
— some  unimportant  passages  apart— carved  out 
of  one  block.  That  what  looks  like  mosaic  may 
have  been  constructed  organically  is  proved  by 
Cherubini's  'Anacreon'  overture,  in  which — a 
little-known  fact — there  is  not  a  single  bar  not 
contained  in  the  opera.  Weber's  natural  way  of 
working  was  not  to  develop  continuously,  but  to 
proceed  from  one  strong  contrast  to  another. 
His  musical  ideas  are  seldom  adapted  for  the- 
matic treatment,  being  always  full  of  meaning, 
but  with  few  capacities  of  development.  The 
instant  one  idea  is  given  out  decisively  it  calls 
up  another  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  Illus- 
trations of  this  may  be  found  in  the  opening 
of  the  Rubezahl  overture,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eb  movement  of  the  Allegro  in  that  to  4  Der 
Freischiitz.*  This  method  of  progression  by 
continual  contrasts  is  undoubtedly  the  sign- 
manual  of  Weber's  dramatic  genius;  and  to  it 
his  works  owe  as  much  of  their  stimulating  effect 
and  fascination,  as  they  do  to  the  variety,  ten- 
derness, and  brilliancy  of  the  instrumentation. 

17.  This  explains  why  Weber  produced  so 
little  chamber-music  The  quiet  thoughtfulness, 
the  refinements  of  instrumental  polyphony,  the 
patient  unravelling  and  metamorphosing  of  a 
subject,  which  are  the  essence  of  this  branch  of 
art,  were  not  congenial  to  one  who  liked  to  be 
up  and  away.  He  did  not  write  a  Bingle  string 
quartet;  and  his  PF.  quartet,  string  quintet 
with  clarinet,  and  trio  for  PF.,  cello,  and  flute, are, 
for  him,  unimportant  compositions,  and  not 
always  in  the  true  chamber-music  style.  Jahns 
appositely  observes  that  the  trio  is  pastoral  in 
character,  and  the  last  three  movements  almost 
dramatic.  By  this  he  means  not  so  much  that 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  specific  figures  or 
scenes,  but  that  the  subjects  are  almost  like 
spoken  phrases,  and  the  contrasts  singularly 
life-like.  Many  movements  of  Beethoven's 
chamber-music  were  inspired  by  some  definite 
poetical  idea  (as  the  adagios  of  the  quartets 
in  F  major  (No.  1)  and  E  minor),  but  these 
are  all  genuine  chamber-music.  The  third 
movement  of  the  trio,  headed  1  Schafers-Klage ' 
(Shepherd's  Lament),  is  a  series  of  clever  varia- 
tions on  a  simple  melody  of  eight  bars.   I  believe 
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—though  Jahns  does  not  agree  with  me — that 
this  is  the  air  of  a  real  Lied,  and  suspect  it  to  be 
a  setting  of  Goethe's  'Da  droben  auf  jenem 
Berge,'  but  whether  Weber's  or  not  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  determining.  Amongst  his 
chamber-music  must  not  be  forgotten  six  sonatas 
for  PF.  and  violin,  published  in  1 8 1 1 .  Though 
of  modest  dimensions,  and  occasionally  somewhat 
immature,  thoy  contain  a  host  of  charming 
thoughts ;  the  ideal  they  aim  at  is  not  high, 
but  they  form  the  most  delightful  drawing-room 
music  possible. 

18.  As  the  reader  will  perceive,  we  do  not  class 
Weber's  Piano  compositions  with  his  chamber- 
music.  Here  our  verdict  must  be  wholly 
different.  Weber  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  original  pianists  of  his  day.  After  his 
thorough  grounding  when  a  boy  he  never  be- 
came the  pupil  of  any  of  the  principal  virtuosi, 
and  all  the  finishing  part  of  his  education  was 
his  own  work.  He  formed  himself  neither  on 
Clementi  nor  Hummel;  indeed,  his  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  latter  was  one  of  decided  opposition. 
Alter  hearing  him  in  Vienna  in  1813,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary,  'Hummel  improvised— dry  but 
correct.*  After  a  concert  of  Hummel 's  in  18 1 6, 
Weber  wrote  that  'Hummel  seemed  to  set 
the  most  store  on  plenty  of  runs  executed  with 
great  clearness.  Drawing  out  and  developing 
the  higher  resources  of  the  instrument,  he  perhaps 
undervalues  too  much.'1  In  private  letters  he 
spoke  still  more  openly,  saying  plainly  that 
4  Hummel  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  pianoforte.*  This  he  himself  had  done  most 
thoroughly,  and  in  consequence  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  effects  at  once  new  and  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument. 
This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  unexpected- 
ness which  was  so  striking  in  his  playing,  besides 
its  brilliancy,  fire,  and  expression.  Wide 
stretches,  easy  to  his  long  flexible  fingers,  bold 
jumps  from  one  part  of  the  keyboard  to  another, 
rapid  passages  of  thirds  for  one  hand  (the  Eb 
concerto),  or  of  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  for 
both,  runs  with  accompanying  chords  for  the 
same  hand  (first  movement  of  the  sonata  in  C) 
—such  are  some  of  his  technical  resources,  all 
of  real  value  because  used  to  express  really  new 
ideas.  His  pianoforte  style  also  shows,  within 
reasonable  limits,  a  leaning  to  the  orchestral. 
For  instance,  in  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  D 
minor  he  must  certainly  have  had  the  cello  and 
clarinet  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  cantubiU,*nd 
the  still  mure  beautiful  counter-subject.  Again, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C  his 
mental  ear  has  evidently  been  filled  with  the 
sound  of  the  orchestra  from  bar  4. 

The  four  Sonatas  (in  C,  Ab,  D  minor,  and 
E  minor),  are  pronounced  by  Marx  to  excel  in 
some  respects  even  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
This  is  going  too  far.  In  perfection  of  form 
Weber  is  always  far  behind  Beethoven,  and 
though  his  ideas  may  be  equally  original,  they 
are  far  less  solid,  and  not  so  varied.  His  sonatas 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  models  of  tho 
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type,  which  Beethoven's  are  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  rather  fantasias  in  sonata- 
form,  and  their  very  irregularities  give  them  a 
kind  of  air  of  improvisation,  which  is  their 
chief  charm.  Ambros  says,  'They  blossom 
like  an  enchanted  garden  of  romance.  The 
paths  of  such  gardens  generally  lead  into  a 
wilderness,  where  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  idea* 
is  crowded  together  among  heterogeneous  rou- 
lades, like  delicious  fruits  among  exotic  foliage 
and  luxuriant  creepers.'  The  same  contrast 
is  discoverable  between  the  sonatas  in  them- 
selves. Each  has  its  distinctive  character,  con- 
sistently maintained  throughout.  When  we  say 
that  no  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  resembles 
another,  we  mean  something  quite  different  from 
this.  The  divergence  between  his  various  crea- 
tions goes  far  deeper;  with  Weber  certain 
favourite  phrases  are  frequently  repeated,  and 
his  sphere  of  ideas  is  far  less  exteusive.  His 
sonatas  contrast  more  in  form  and  colour  than 
in  essence ;  in  each  he  gives  us  his  whole  self, 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Next  to  the  sonatas  in  importance  are  his  ten 
sets  of  Variations.1  Weber  did  not  attempt— as 
Bach  did  in  the  '  Goldberg '  variations,  or  Bee- 
thoven in  the  '  Eroica '  ones,  and  those  on 
Diabelli's  waits — to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  varia- 
tion, but  clung  to  the  simple  old-fashioned  form. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  wonderful  that  he  could 
cram  so  much  that  was  new  within  such  narrow 
limits.  In  the  invention  of  new  figures  and 
striking  harmonies  he  is  inexhaustible,  and— a 
main  point — each  has  its  own  distinctive  and 
sharply- defined  stamp.  His  dramatic  genius 
never  left  him.  His  variations  on  '  Vien  qua, 
Doriua  bella,"  op.  7  ;  on  *  A  peine  au  sortdr  do 
renfance,'  op.  28 ;  and  on  '  Schone  Minka,' 
op.  40,  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
kind. 

His  talent  shone  most  conspicuously  whenever 
he  had  a  poetical  idea  to  interpret  musically, 
and  nowhere  do  we  see  this  more  clearly  than 
in  his  two  Polonaises,  in  Eb  and  E,  and  above 
all  in  his  '  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,'  known  all 
over  the  world.  The  '  Rondo  brilliant'  op.  62, 
and  the  'Momento  capriccioso,'  op.  12,  though 
not  unattractive,  scarcely  come  up  to  the  other 
three  pieces.  Of  pianoforte  music  for  four  hands 
his  only  examples  are  op.  3,  10,  and  60,  con- 
taining 6,  6,  and  8  pieces  respectively.  Bee- 
thoven scarcely  ever  wrote  for  four  hands,  and 
Mozart  but  seldom.  Speaking  generally,  Schu- 
bert ranks  as  the  founder  of  modern  four  hand 
pianoforte  music,  but  before  his  day  Weber 
had  produced  his  op.  60,  a  collection  of  little 
pieces  which  for  invention,  and  fascination  of 
sound,  do  not  yield  to  Schubert's  best  work  of 
the  kind. 

19.  Finally  Weber  takes  high  rank  as  a  com- 
poser  of  Concertos.  As  a  pianist  it  was  of  course 
an  object  to  him  to  find  scope  for  his  own  instru- 
ment with  an  orchestra.  Of  his  three  concertos  the 
one  in  F  minor,  op.  79  (G'onoertstuck)  is  to  this 

1 1  tnchtd*  th*  vtrlsUoM  lor  Tt.  ud  rWUn.  op.  22,  tad  for  TV. 
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day  a  stock-piece  with  virtuosi,  and  has  left 
its  mark  on  later  composers.  Mendelssohn  would 
probably  not  have  written  his  G  minor  con- 
certo, but  for  this  predecessor.  Not  the  least 
of  its  many  attractions  is  its  form  (Larghetto, 
Allegro,  March,  Finale),  diverging  so  materially 
from  that  of  all  previous  concertos.  Then  too, 
though  complete  in  itself  as  a  piece  of  music,  it  is 
prompted  by  a  poetical  idea,  for  a  whole  dramatic 
scene  was  in  the  composer's  mind  when  he  wrote 
it.  What  this  was  we  are  told  by  Benedict, 
who  on  the  morning  of  the  first  performance 
of  '  Der  Freiachtitx '  ait  listening  with  Weber's 
wife,  while  he  played  them  the  Concertstuck 
then  just  finished. 

The  Chfttelaine  sita  all  alone  on  her  balcony  gazing 
far  away  into  the  distance,  licr  knight  baa  gone  to  the 
Holy  lAnd.  Yean  have  paaaed  by,  battle*  have  been 
fought.  Is  he  still  alive?  will  she  ever  see  him  again? 
Her  excited  imagination  call!  up  a  vision  of  her  hus- 
band lying  wounded  and  fomaken  on  the  battlefield. 
Can  she  not  fly  to  him,  and  die  by  his  tide.  She  falls 
back  unconscious.  But  hark  1  what  notes  are  those  in 
the  distance?  Over  there  in  tho forest  something  flushes 

with  the  cross  of  tho  Crusaders,  banners  waving,  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  ;  and  there — it  is  he  I  She 
sinks  into  his  arms.  Xove  is  triumphant  Happiness 
without  end.  The  very  woods  and  wares  sing  the  song 
of  love ;  a  thousand  voices  proclaim  bis  victory.'  i 

The  part  which  the  different  movements  take 
in  this  programme  is  obvious  enough.  The  music 
is  quite  independent  of  the  idea  which  prompted 
it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  programme  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  listening ;  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  composed  in  this  manner  is  an 
interesting  point  in  the  study  of  Weber's  idio- 
syncrasy. 

The  other  two  concertos,  in  C  and  Eb,  have 
been  unduly  neglected  for  the  Concert-stuck. 
The  former,  composed  in  1810,  is  indeed  not  so 
brilliant,  but  its  delightfully  original  finale  would 
•lone  make  it  a  valuable  work.  The  other  owes 
its  origin  apparently  to  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  Eb.  This  came  out  in  February  1811,  and 
we  learn  from  Weber's  diary  that  he  bought 
a  copy  in  Leipzig  on  Jan.  14,  181  a.  His  own 
concerto  in  Eb  was  finished  in  December  of 
the  same  year  at  Gotha.  The  choice  of  the 
key,  the  remote  key  of  B  major  for  the  Adagio, 
and  still  closer  resemblances  between  parts 
of  the  movements  of  the  two,  show  how  deep 
an  impression  Beethoven's  work  had  made  on 
the  younger  artist.  Still  it  was  only  suggestion, 
and  did  not  affect  Weber's  identity.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  will  be  found  quite  as 
decided  as  the  resemblances. 

ao.  When  once  Mozart  had  introduced  the 
clarinet  into  the  higher  range  of  music  it  rapidly 
became  a  favourite  solo-instrument.  Germany 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  two  pre- 
eminent clarinet-players — Hermstedt  of  Son- 
dershausen,  and  Barmann  of  Munich.  Spohr 
composed  for  the  former,  Weber  for  the  latter.' 

I  Benedict's '  Wsber.' 
rrU°d  Brbe»'  "*  thrk'l  tb  e'*HD*,t^°-  "'"^  <«^le»ted  to  his 
Frt.b»ble  from  Jkhnt  ip.  <i«.PNu  JT7i  that" this  ni  compoSBd^^r 
H«rjn»v«lt  si  his  own  request,  but  that  W«b«r  would  out  dedicate  It 
to  him  eat  of  consideration  Ux  B&rmaaa. 


Hermstedt  was  an  excellent  player  as  far  as  tech- 
nique went,  but  a  man  of  limited  intellect,  while 
Burmann,  with  an  equally  brilliant  technique, 
was  a  thorough  artist  in  temperament,  and 
a  man  of  refined  taste.  Spohr's  clarinet  com- 
positions are  good  work,  but,  perhaps  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  composing  for  Herm- 
stedt, he  never  seems  to  have  got  at  the 
heart  of  the  instrument.  This  Weber  did,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  still  the  classical 
composer  for  the  clarinet.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  power  of  penetrating  into  the 
nature  ,of  instruments,  that  though  not  able  to 
play  the  clarinet  himself  he  should  have  ao  far 
developed  its  resources  that  since  his  day 
no  substantial  advance  has  been  made  by  com- 
posers  in  handling  the  instrument.  His  three 
clarinet-concertos  (ops.  73,  74,  and  26,  the  last 
a  concertino)  were  all  written  in  181 1,  when 
he  was  living  in  Munich  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Barmann.  We  have  also  two  works 
for  PF.  and  clarinet,  Variations  on  a  theme 
from  Silvana,  and  a  fine  Duo  concertante  in 
three  movements,  op.  48.  Wind-instruments  are 
now  out  of  fashion  for  concert-playing,  and  one 
seldom  hears  anything  on  such  occasions  but 
the  piano  and  violin,  instead  of  the  pleasing 
variety  which  used  to  prevail  with  so  much 
advantage  to  art,  and  this  has  caused  a  most  ro- 
gretable  neglect  of  Weber's  clarinet  concertos. 
But  seldom  as  these  are  heard,  those  he  wrote 
for  other  wind-instruments  are  never  played 
at  all.  And  yet  the  concertos  for  horn,  bassoon, 
and  flute,  testify  very  remarkably  to  his  won- 
derful gift  for  penetrating  into  the  nature  of 
an  instrument. 

If,  Weber's  turn  for  literary  composition,  de- 
veloped most  strongly  between  the  years  1809 
and  1 81 8,  has  been  already  mentioned.1  A  few 
remarks  on  the  value  of  his  literary  compositions 
will  fitly  close  our  review  of  his  productive  work. 
As  a  rule  his  pen  was  naturally  employed  on 
musical  matters,  only  one  of  his  newspaper  articles 
being  on  a  general  subject — 'Ueber  Baden-Baden,' 
Aug.  1,  1 8 10.  His  talent  for  authorship  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable.  His  narrative  is  clear  and 
intelligible,  his  style  correct,  elegant,  and  lively, 
with  a  certain  freedom  not  at  all  unbecoming. 
Now  and  then,  too,  he  wrote  successful  verses. 
Our  great  composers  from  Handel  to  Beethoven 
did  not  meddle  with  authorship.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  so  many  others,  Weber  was  the  first 
of  a  new  generation  of  artists.  It  pleased  him 
to  reveal  the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
crowded  in  words  as  well  as  in  music  This 
is  evident  from  his  active  correspondence.  A 
large  part  of  this  would  well  bear  publication, 
for  Weber's  letters  are  more  amusing  and 
contain  mure  information  than  those  of  any  other 
German  musician.  As  an  author  he  was  the 
precursor  of  Schumann  and  Wagner,  over  whose 
music,  too,  his  own  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence. But  unlike  them  he  did  not  concentrate 
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hit  literary  power* ;  his  nature  wai  too 
and  his  life  too  unsettled.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
musical  novel,  1  Tonkunstler's  Leben,'  remained 
unfinished,  for  as  he  himself  was  the  '  musician ' 
whose  '  life  *  he  described,  we  should  have  gained 
an  artistically  drawn  autobiography  of  inestimable 
value.  What  a  storehouse  of  details  we  should 
have  had  on  the  state  of  music  in  Germany  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  on  the  sort  of  con- 
certs then  given,  on  the  doings  of  amateurs,  the 
social  position  of  musicians,  etc.!  Who  better 
fitted  to  give  us  a  correct  picture  of  all  this 
than  the  versatile,  keenly  observant  Weber? 
What  remains  of  the  novel  is  interesting,  and 
tantalizing,  on  account  of  its  many  acute  and  pro- 
found observations  on  art.  Not  that  Weber 
could  philosophise  and  systematise  like  Wagner; 
he  touches  lightly  on  subjects,  sometimes  in- 
deed superficially,  but  in  every  word  you  see 
the  man  of  intellectual  cultivation  capable  of 
forming  his  own  judgment.  His  literary  affinity 
is  closer  to  Schumann  than  to  Wagner.  The 
imagination,  the  humour,  the  kindness  and 
cordiality  towards  his  juniors,  the  absence  of 
jealousy  towards  equals,  are  as  characteristic 
of  Weber  as  of  Schumann.  He  helped  mate- 
rially to  launch  Meyerbeer  and  Marschner, 
exerted  himself  heartily  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  Spohr's  music  (a  service  Spohr  did 
not  return  in  kind),  and  though  as  a  youth  he 
passed  a  hasty  judgment  on  Beethoven,  he  amply 
repaired  the  oversight  in  maturer  years.  When 
•Fidelio'  was  being  performed  in  Dresden,  he 
wrote  to  Beethoven  (Jan.  28,  1823),  'Each  re- 
presentation will  be  a  festival  to  me,  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  offering  to  your  noble  spirit 
a  homage  springing  from  my  inmost  heart,  which 
is  tilled  with  mingled  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  you.'  And  Weber  was  no  man  to  pay 
empty  compliments.  Like  as  be  was  to  Schu- 
mann in  many  respects,  they  were  very  different 
in  others.  Besides  the  sense  of  humour  charac- 
teristic of  both,  Weber  had  a  strong  satirical 
vein,  a  caustic  wit,  and  a  love  of  fun,  which  he 
shared  with  Mozart.  He  was,  also,  more  mer- 
curial and  brilliant  than  Schumann,  who  by 
his  side  seems  almost  slow.  He  took  wider  views 
of  life,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  often  with 
a  kind  of  chivalrous  gallantry ;  but  far  more 
fickle  than  his  younger  comrade  in  art.  He 
wrote  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  critical,  polemi- 
cal, historical,  theoretical ;  most  often  perhaps 
to  introduce  new  works,  and  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  their  reception.  The  mechanical  con- 
struction of  instruments  was  always  an  interest- 
ing subject  to  him,  and  he  wrote  newspaper 
articles  on  Capeller  s  improved  flutes,  on  Kauf- 
mannV  trumpets,  chiming-clocks,  and  Har- 
monichord,  and  on  Buschmann's  'Terpodion.' 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  compose  a  Concert- 
stuck  (Adagio  and  Allegretto  in  F)  for  Kauf- 
mann's  harmonichord,  a  piece  which  shows 
very  clearly  his  wonderful  feeling  for  beauty 
of  sound. 
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a  Der  Prekchatx.  1100. 
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ll.  OTHER  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

1.  Unite  to  Schiller**  Turacdot,  overture  and  • 
mrotsl  pieces.  IMS. 

2.  Music  to  Mailnar-1 '  KSolg  Yngurd ";  10  Instrumental  I 
place.  1X17. 

a  Miulo  to  Gehe's  •  Hekriob  IV,  1 
strumentaJ  pieces,  Ida. 

4.  Mask  to  Bubkck's  play  ' Li»V  am  Lleba';  4  roeal 
march,  and  1  met od rams.  1M8. 

6.  Music  to Houwalil's  tragedy* Der Leuchtthurm ';  8i 
and  3  Interludes  for  nan>,  ail  short.  1SJ0. 

a  Musk  to  Wolffs '  Precloea';  urerturr,  4  cltorusas,  1  song,  3  melo- 
dramas, and  dance*.  1820. 

7.  Mask  to  a  lestapkl  by  Ludwlg  Bobart  j  Instrumental  more- 
ment,  and  5  choruses.  1K23. 

8.  Rondo  alia  Polecc*  for  tenor  Tulce.  (or  Haydn's  opera  '  Frelbrkf . 

9.  4  Lleder  for  single  role*  and  taller.  Ueber  dk  Berge  mil  Unge- 
stQtn;  Base,  Sturmwlnd,  blase.  Lass  mich  schlummerti,  llenlcln. 
achwelge:  Umrlngl  Tom  mutbertdllieu  11  cere:  trum  Kotrebue's 
•  Der  erme  Minnesinger.'  1811. 

r,  Meln  Weill  1st  ca pores,  snd  Frau  Llesere  guhe  ,  from 


and  Wk  wir  roll  Glut 
'I.l.h  nod  Ve 


11.  1 
ana  bier 

wis. 

12.  Railed  for  skgleeolce  end 
from  Itetnback's  tragedy  '  liordoo  und  Montrose. 

IS.  Arietta  to  Uubar*s  ' Sternenmldchea  lm  Maldllnger  Weld*.' 

una 

14.  Romeo oe  for  single  role*  and  guitar.  Kin  KSnlg  etnst  gefengen 
Mas ;  from  Castelll's  '  Dlaoa  Ton  Poitiers.'  suit. 
15  Lied,  Mold  1st  der  Cjanenkrew;  from  Klnt's  'Weinberg  an 


18.  chorus  with  wind  Instruments,  Hell  dlr 
Darter's  tragedy '  (kppbo.'  IMS. 

IT.  Lied  lur  slogle  Toke  and  guitar.  Bin  Madchen  glng  dk 
eotlaog ;  from  Kind's '  Der  Abend  am  Waldbruitnen.' 

18.  Chorua  with  wind  Instruments.  Agnus  Del ;  fl 
Blankensee'a  tragedy  'Carlo.' 

19.  Lied  far  3  women's  i 
Lkbeslusta  (Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred)  |  ; 
Chant  of  Venice  .*  191. 

90.  Mask  and  recitetlre.  Doeh  l 
for  "pontlol's '  Olympla.'  1825. 

31.  B-cltatlre  and  Roodo  for  i 
s'arrlcloa.  1*10. 

S.  Seena  ed  ark  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  Miser*  me ;  from 
•A talk."  1811. 

S3.  Scene  ed  aria  for  tenor,  men's  chorus,  end  orchestra.  Quel  allro 
attend!.  1811. 

34.  Scene  ed  aria,  far  tanor,  3  choruses,  and  orchestra.  BJgnor  %n 
padre  set ;  from '  Iocs  de  Castro.'  IMS, 

88.  Scena  ed  ark  for  soprano  and  orchestra.  Ah,  so  I 
1'acclsori  lor  Mehuft  *  Helena-'  1818. 

38.  Scena  ed  aria  for  soprano  and  < 
TlU;  for '  Inea  de  Castro.'  1818. 

27.  Scene  ed  ark  for  soprano  and  orchestra.  Was  «*»•  Ich7 
dam  machl  mlch  der  <;edanke!  for  Cherubim'.  ' 

III.  CASTA TAA 

1.  Per  ante  Ton :  byBochllti:  orchestral  music  for  declamation 
and  final  chorus.  IKK 

1  Hymn,  In  seiner  Ordnung  schafft  der  Harr;  by  Boehlltf  i  soU. 
chorus,  and  orchestra.  1X1J- 

a  Kampf  und  Meg  i  by  WohlbrOck.  In  commemorallon  of  June  18, 
1815 :  soil,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  1815. 

4.  L'Accogitanra ;  lor  the  wedding  of  the  Heredttary  Grand- Duke 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  Princess  Mark  Anna  Carolina  of  fksony, 
words  by  Celanl :  8  solo-Tolcea,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Oct.  19, 1817. 

5  Katur  und  Lkbe :  by  Kind  .  for  the  oame-<iay  of  King  s'rledrlch 
August  of  Saaony  t  3  sopranos.  3  tenors,  3  basses,  aad  ft.  1818. 

8.  J ubel -Cantata,  Krbebt  den  Lobgeaeng :  by  Kind  i  for  the  50th 
anniversary  of  King  Frkdrkh  August  i  accession :  soil,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  1818. 

7.  Du,  bekrtnteod  untre  Laren  ;  by  Kind,  for  Duchess  Amelia  too 
Zwelbr&cken's  birthday  t  solo  and  chorus,  with  PF.  and  flute.  !83L 

8.  Wo  oehm'leh  Blumeo  nor;  by  Hell,  for  Princess  Theresa  ttf 
;  Jsolo-Tolcesandl-r.  setB, 
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IV.  HASHES. 

I.  In  Eb;  4  lolo  Toleea,  chonw.  and  orehMtrm:  for  the  Blag  of 
Saiony 'i  name-day.  l'K 

1  it.  Offci tutra  to  tbe  Mine:  toprano  tolo,  chorut,  and  orchoitra- 

181*. 

.'.  In  O  :  4  tolo-rolce*,  chonn,  sad  orcheitr* :  fur  tbe 
weddlog  of  the  King  and  Queen  ol  Saxony.  U18-1M9. 

2  a.  Otfertolr*  to  tbe  an ; 

KtU. 


LIZPER.  BALLADS,  AND  BOMANCES,  FOR  ONE  OB 
TWO  VOICES.  WITH  1'IAXO  OB  UUITAB. 


(Alphebellea!lj  arranged.; 


1809. 
(guitar). 


led. 


L  Aeh  w»r  teh  doeh  iu  dlcvr  Stund. 

2.  Aeh  wenn  leh  nur  etn  Llebche 

3.  Ah,  dore  ilete.  oh  luel  belle. 

4.  A I  let  In  mlr  gMUict  tu  lleben.  1814. 

6.  Auf  die  itonntoba  See  hlnaut  (guitar).  1M0. 
9,  Ch'  lo  mal  rl  poaaa.  Canzonet  (guitar).  1811. 

7.  Ilu  war  eln  recht  abacheallcbes  Geakcht.  1820. 

8.  Der  Galahlrt  tteht  am  Felvurand.  1K22. 
B  l>er  Holdwllcen  tender  Wank.  lulS. 

M.  Der  Tag  hat  »elnen  £chmuca.  Vollulled.  1819. 
Dm  Trmptramuwl*  km  Y fried  der  UtUrbtn. 

11.  a.  Per  Lelchtmathlgo  (LuM  entfloh,  uad 

12.  b.  Der  Behwermuthlga  (Beige  Zeitea). 
IS.  e.  Der  LlebewOthlge  I  Verrathen  1  >. 

14.  d.  Der  (IteichmMbige  (Nun  bin  Ich  befrelt,  wle  behtgllch!). 

15.  Die  Wunda  brciint,  die  blelchen  Llppen  beben.  Suunet  from 
Leyer  und  "chwert.  li-la. 

15.  DOat're  Harmonleen  hflr*  Ich  kllngen.  Ibid.  1818. 

17.  Do  llebe*.  boldet.  hlmmelauaaea  Wee. 

18.  Kin  Echo  kenn'  Ich. 

19.  Eln'  fromme  Magd  tod  (ulem  Bland.  Vol  killed.  1818. 
JO.  Eln  KOulg  elnit  gefaugen  hui  (guitar).   1816.  See  II.  14. 

O.  Elu  M*dcb«n  glng  die  Wle*' eotlang  (guitar).  HQS.  See  1L  17. 

22.  Eln  neuei  Lied,  eln  neuet  Lied :  MS.  I»lu. 

23.  Kin  eleter  Kempt  lit  unaer  Leben.  1808. 
94.  Eln  Vellchen  blnht  Im  Thale.  1817. 

16.  El.  wenn  leh  doeh  eln  Baler  war.  1K20. 
35.  Elle  etalt  tlmplo  et  geotllette.  1804. 

27.  Kudl  ich  hatte  Damon  ale  gefuoden  (guitar).  1810. 
99.  BntSlehel  tebnell  Ton  mlr;  MS.  IMS. 
29.  IU  nut  die  Ztll  lm  weitten  Kleld  (guitar).  18|o. 
SO.  Et  itOnnt  auf  drr  Flur.  e*  brautet  Im  Haln.  1*13. 
31.  Frace  mien  Immrr.  fragett  umtuatl.  WIS. 
91  Frel  und  froh  mlt  nranlem  Slnnea.  1«I2. 
S3.  From  Chlndara'e  warbling  fount  I 
94. 
1K19. 

:«  Herz.  lau  dlch  nlcht  zenpelten. 
38.  lien,  mein  llm  ermanne  dlch.  Wfc). 
87.  Horth !  lelae  borch.  Gelicbte.  horch '. 
SS.  leh  denke  delo.  wenn  durch  den  Haln. 
90.  Ich  eoipSnde  Cut  eln  Grauen.  Id'*. 

40.  Ich  bab'  mlr  elna  < 

41.  Ich  aah  eln  B6»chen  am  Wege  I 

42.  Ich  >ah  ale  hlngeaunken  ;  MS. 

43.  Ich  tummle  mlch  auf  der  Ualde.  1109. 

44.  In  dor  Serge  Bleaeuachattcn  <gulUr).  MM. 

45.  Judla.  hochgelobtet  Land.  1*19. 

48.  I  und  roeln Junget  Welb kSanea aehOo  taaxa.  Volktlled (f  altar). 

47.' 
48. 
49. 
II  9. 

SB 

61. 

ne. 

.'"3 
94. 

H> 

68. 


SB 

80. 
■L 
82. 
r.L 
84. 
1X19. 
86. 
86. 
87. 


1S17. 
1309. 


I'-vt. 


See 

Mldel,  achaa'  mlr  In*  Get  lent  0 
Malenblumleln  to  tcbOn.  1811. 
MHne  Lleder.  melne  Mnge.  1809. 

Meln  Schatx.  der  Itt  auf  der  Waudmehaft  bin.  Vol  killed.  Ulg. 
Me1n  Sehatzerl  lit  bQbach.  Volktlled.  LS1A 
Nlafe,  a«  llete.  Canzonet  (guitar).  Ml. 
O  Berlin,  leh  mate  dlch  lateen.   Volktlled.  2-part.  1817. 
Kate.  Bturmwlnd,  btaee  (guitar).  1*11.  MS.  Bee  II.  9. 
Hoten  Im  Haare.  dei.  Becher  rur  Hand.  1818. 
Sagt  mlr  an.  wai  >ehmunz*lt  Ihr.  IMS. 
Sanftea  Llcht,  welcbe  nlcht  (guitar).  1009. 
Bchlaf .  Uerzenaefihnehen.  meln  Llebllng  bltt  da  (guitar).  1810. 
Mrch*  f  Ingannl.  o  Clorl.  Canxunet.  1K10. 
Bind  ea  Schmerren,  tlnd  et  Freuden.  1813. 
Bind  wlr  gcjchlcJen,  uad  leh  mutt  leben  ohne  dlch.  Volktlled. 


'Pit  ntchti  mlt  den  elten  Welbrn.  Volktlled.  1817. 
So  geht  et  Im  Scbnaitelpulr-Htuael.  Volktlled.  2-part.  1817. 
Boate  Ahnung  dehnt  drn  Buaen.  18U0. 
48.  Trarlro.  der  Sommrr  drr  l«t  do.  Volkalled,  2-part.  1817. 
89.  Traurlg,  tlntaro  welktt  du  hln.  1809. 

70.  Ceber  die  Berge  mlt  Ungettam  (guitar).  1811.  See  II. 9. 

71.  Cm  Bettung  bletct  eln  gdldnet  Oetehmelde.  1812. 

72.  TJmrlngt  rum  mutherfUUten  Hcere.  Lied  with  chorui  (guitar). 
1811.   Bee  II.  9. 

73.  I'mimil  pnttagt  Ich  der  lockenden  I.lebe. 

74.  Uogern  flleht  da>  tOaae  Leben :  MS.  IKS. 

75.  Valer  Ich  ruft  dlch.   Lejer  und  Sehwert. 
78.  VOgleln.  eluam  la  da 


77.  VOgleln  bOpfet  In  dem  Halne.  Ifl8. 

79.  Wat  brtcht  hertor.  wle  Biathen  welu.  1819. 

79.  Wat  itonnet  die  Halde  herauf  (harp).  1815.  See  II.  11 

80.  Wat  ileht  iu  delnem  Zanberkrelae.  1009. 

81.  Welle.  Bind,  Ich  will  nlcht  raoben.  1>18. 

82.  Well  ea  Goll  alto  gefogt ;  MS.  1809. 

83.  Wetna.  welna.  welne  nur  nlcht.  Volktlled. 


96.  Wenn  die  Helen  gran  tlch 
88.  Wenn  Ich  die  Blumlrin  tchau.  UI7. 
r7.  Wenu  Ich  eln  VOgleln  war.   Volktlled.  1818. 

88.  Wenn  Klndleln  toann  Bchlommen  Buh.  1^21. 

89.  Wo  lit  dea  Mngert  Vaterland  7  Lerer  und  Sch 

90.  WolU  lor  tie  kenneu,  toll  Ich  ale  nennen.  l!W. 


VI.  PABT-SOSG8  FOB  MEN'S  VOICES. 

1.  Bald  hrlttl  ea  wleder:  Gute  Nacht.  4- part.  1^19. 

2.  Daa  Volk  ateht  aut,  der  Sturm  bi  Icht  loa.  Lejer  und  Sehwert ; 
part.  1 
ft  Du 

1814. 

e.  El.  «L  wle  tcbetnt  der  Mood  to  hell.  Volktlled  ;  : 

6.  Eln  Bind  lit  um  geboren.   4-part.  1819. 
«.  rinatert  llebllch.  BommerlOfte.  4-part,  with  FF.  1817. 

7.  Freunde.  dan  Glut  llebend  unt  trage.  4-part.  1«14. 

K  Frltch  auf,  bitch  auf.  mil  roxrlicm  Flug .  Lerer  und  Bchwrrt ; 
1814 

».  FQUet  die  Humpea.  mulhlge  Kntppen  (Turnlerbankettl. 
10.  Hlnaut.  blnaui.  rum  blut'  g»n  Btrau*.  4- pan.  U&V 
1L  HOroenchall '.  UeberBU  '.  4-rart.  1826. 
12.  HOr  unt,  Allmichtlgert  Lerer  und  Sehwert.  4-pc 
IS.  Huearea  tlnd  gar  wackre  Truppen.  4-part.  182L 

14.  Ja  freue  dlch.  to  wle  du  bltt.  4-part.  1819. 

15.  Schlacht.  du  brlchtt  an.  Lticr  uod  Bcbwert ;  4-part.  IS14. 
18.  SchOne  Ahnung  lit  rrglomnieu.  4-part.  Isls. 

17.  Bonn  der  Buhe,  alnke  nleder.  4-part.  1*22. 

18.  Wat  gllntt  dort  rorm  Walde  Im  Bonnentcbetn.  (LAUow.) 
Leyer  und  Sehwert;  4-part.  1M4. 

19.  Wb-  ttehn  ror  (iott.  i 
wind  lustrumentt.  1812. 


VII. 


LIE  DEB  AXD  PABT-BONG8  FOB  VABIOI^S  TOICES 
WITH  AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENT. 


1.  Canont  iu  rwej  tlnd  nlcht  drey.  Canon  k  9  'printed  by  Jibna, 

^iLISe  Borate  toU  leh  iplelen.  Canon  a  3  (JIhna.  No.  89).  1810 

5.  Eln  Gtrtchen  und  eln  Hlutchen  drla.  Sopraao,  tenor,  and 
bat*,  without  accompaniment ;  MS.  1*03. 

4.  Gelger  und  i'fclfler.  Swablao  Daiicc-tong  ;  toprano,  2  teaora, 
and  bat*.  1812. 

6.  Helaae,  ttllle  Llebe  tchwrbol.  Soprano.  2  tenon,  and  baaa.  1812. 
8.  HOrtt  du  der  Klage  dumpten  Seball.  Mixed  cborut  and  wind 

lattrumenu ;  MB.  1811. 

7.  Leek'  mlch  Im  Angedcbt.  Canon  4  S  (JIhna,  No.  96).  1810. 

8.  Lelt'  waadeln  wlr.  wle  tieliterhauch.  Dirge ;  toprano,  2  tenor*, 
and  baaa,  with  wind  tnttrumenti.  1*8. 

9.  Lent  erwacht  und  Nachtlgallen.  2  •opraal,  2  tenor*,  and  2 
batvt,  with  PF. ;  MS.  1M2. 

10.  Midchen,  ach  melde  Mlnnenchmelcheleln.  Canon  4  3  (JIhna. 
No.  SS).  1802, 

11.  Scheldrti  und  melden  Irt  elnerleL  Canon  k 4  (Jlhat.  No.  1ST). 
1814. 

IX  Well  Maria  Tone  beat.  Canon  k  3;  MB  1*46. 
IS,  Zo  dem  Belch  der  TOae  Khwebea.  Canon  a  4  (Jthna,  No.  164). 
1814. 

14.  Zur  Krrmde  ward  geboren.   6oprano.  7  tenora,  and  baaa.  I8ji 


TUJ.  SCOTCH  BONr.fl,  ACrnMTAMMENTS  TO.  FOU  FLUTE. 
VIOLllf.  CKLLO,  A>'D  PF.  IKiS. 

1.  Tbe  toothing  ihadet  of  gloaming. 

2.  Glowing  with  Iot*.  on  fire  for  f 

3.  O  poortlth  eauld  and  reatlcat  I 

4.  True-hearted  wat  he. 

5.  Tea  thou  maytt  walk. 

6.  A  toldler  am  1. 

7.  John  Anderton  my  jo. 

8.  O  my  Lure'a  like  the  rod  red  rota. 

ll.  wile^'haTyi'beenaday. 


OVERTUBB8,  OBO! 
AND  MARCHES. 


1.  Flrtt  Symphony.  0  major ;  Allegro  o 
preato ;  Finale,  preato.  1809—1807. 

2.  Second  Bymphony.  0.  Major  ;  Allegro ;  Adaalo  i 
Menuetto,  allegro ;  Finale,  ache  no  pretto.  1807. 

4.  Overture.  Bchemchcr  drr  Geltter  ;  D  minor.  1811. 
6.  Jobel-OuTerture  ;  B.  1*18. 

6.  WalU  for  wind  Inttrumtnti ;  Eb,  MS.  The  trio  It  Weber*t  ] 
*  MalenblOmlem  to  tchOn.'  1M2. 

7.  Deutachor  for  full  orchettra ;  D.  Bubjsct  I 
the  Lleder  II.  10.  1815. 

8.  Tedetoo  for  full  onshattra;  D.  Unprlnted  ; 
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WEBER. 


WEBER  FAMILY.  42» 


«.  Marcla  vtvaee.  lor  10 
KurjaMhe.  1X21 

m  March,  for  w 
XI.  S. 


X.  CONCKRTOS 


AXP  COSrKBTID 
OBCHB8TBA. 

I.  Tint  TV.  concerto ;  C.  Allegro ;  Adagio :  Finale,  presto.  1M0. 
1  Second  PF.  concerto  i  Kb.  Allegro  maestoso  .  Adagio ;  Rondo. 

presto.  1K11 

s.  C«neert-*tnek  for  PF.  j  F  minor.  Larghetto  sffettuosc  •  Allegro 
pastlonato  .  Marcla  e  Rondo  gicjoso.  1W1. 

4.  Concertino  for  clarinet :  C  minor—  Eb.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo  ; 
Thrnja  (Andante)  with  variation!,  and  Finale,  Allegro.  Ull. 

6.  First  concerto  for  clarinet  t  F  minor.  Allegro  moderato ; 
ma  non  troppo :  Rondo  allegretto. 

a.  Second  concerto  for  clarinet ;  Kb.  Allegro;  Romania  j  AllaPo- 
laeea.  Ml. 

7.  Quintet  tor  clarinet  and  string-quartet  t  Bb.  Allegro :  Fanlatla 
Adagio ;  Menoetto  ;  Rondo,  allegro 
the  nature  of  a  concerto.  1815. 

«.  Concerto  for  bassoon;  F 
Adagio :  Rondo,  allegro.  I'll. 

>.  Adagio  e  Rondo  Ungarese.  for  bassoon  ;  0  minor.  Revision  or 

Xo.  is.  ms. 

10.  Concertino  for  horn ;  K  minor.  Adagio ;  Andante  coa  moto 
with  variations :  Polerca.  115. 

II.  R<>manza  SIclliana  for  flute ;  O  minor.  1*06. 

12.  Bit  variation*  for  viola  on  the  Volkslled,  'A  Bchflaaerl  084  g> 
Relnd'il';  0.  UOfl. 

15.  Andante  and  Rondo  Ungareee  for  viola  i  C  minor.  Bee  So. 9.  1*09. 
14.  Potpourri  fur  cello:  D.  Maestoso; 

Adagio  ;  Finale,  allegro.  1**. 
lfi.  Andante  and  variations  for  cello;  D 

16.  Adagio  and  Rondo  for  the  Harmonlchord ;  F 

XI. 

A.  For  two  hands. 
1.  First  Konata ;  0, 

1*11 

X  Second  Sonata:  Ab.   Allegro  moderato  con  sptrlto  ed  asaal 
Andante;  Jfenuetto  caprlccio  ;  Rondo,  moderato  e  molto 


i  moto; 


3.  Third  Sunata ;  D 
Rondo.  pre»to.  ItlS. 

4.  Fourth  Sunata;  B  minor.  M< 
Allegretto;  Finale.  La  Tarantella,  Ilea. 

ft.  81 1  variations  on  an  original  theme ;  0. 
ft.  Bight  varlailuna  on  a  theme  from  Vogler**  •  Castor  and  rollni '; 
F.  1*04. 

7.  Six  variations  on  a  theme  from  Vogiefi  '  Samoti ' :  Eb.  1HM. 
ft.  Seven  variations  on  Rlanchl's  '  Vlro  qua  Dorlna  betla' ;  0.  1807. 
V.  Seven  variations  on  an  original  theme  ;  F.  1*0*. 

10.  Seven  variations  on  a  theme  from  Mi'  hnl  t  •  Joseph  * ;  C.  1811 

11.  Nina  variations  on  a  Russian  air.  'Sebone  Mlnka' :  C  minor 
181V 

11  Seven  variations  on  a  Blpsj  air :  0. 
IX  Mumentu  raprlcctoso  ;  Br. 

14.  Grande  Polonaise  .  Kb.  1808, 

15.  Folarea  brilliant*  ;  K  major. 
18.  Rondo  biilllante ;  Kb.  1*19. 

17.  Auffnrderung  rum  Tan  re.  Rondo  brilliant;  Db.  M9. 

18.  BU  Fughettl.  Op.  1.  17W. 

19.  Twelve  AlNrmandes  (Valses,  Noa.  11  and  11  for  4  hands.)  1801. 

20.  Sis  Eecssalses.  IW1 

31.  Eighteen  Valset  (Valses  favorites  da  nmperatriee  de  France) 
1811 

B.  For  four  bands. 
22.  81i  easy  little  pieces :  fl)  Sonatina,  0  ;  (31  Romania.  F ;  (S)  Jfe- 
nuetto. Mb  :  <4>  Andante  con  varuulonl.  G  ;  (5)  Marcla.  maestoso,  C  . 

(6)  Rondo.  KK 

a  Sli  pieces:  (1 )  Moderato.  Kb ;  (3)  Andantlno con  moto.  C minor; 
fS)  Andante  con  varlaxlonl.  o  ;  (4)  MastuilcC;  (6)  Adagio,  Ab;  (6) 
Rondo,  Kb.  1X19. 

24.  Eight  pieces :  fl)  Moderato.  T> ;  (3)  Allegro.  C  :  (8)  Adagio.  F ; 
(«i  Allegro,  A  minor;  rs>  Alia  SIclliana,  D  minor  ;  (8)  Tema  varlato 
(Ich  hab'mlr  eln»  erwilhlet,  tea  V.  40),  B;  (7)  Marcla.  Q  minor ; 
<»)  Rondo,  Bb.  IKI8-1H19. 

^  XII.  PIANOFORTE  MT8T0  V71T7I  AOOOMPANIMKST. 


2.  Pl«  Sonatas  for  rF.  and  violin:  0)  F.  Allegro,  Romania, Rondo 
amablle  :  (2)  U.  Moderato,  Adagio,  Rondo  allegro;  (3)  D  minor.  Al- 
legretto moderato.  Rnndo  presto;  (41  Kb,  Moderato.  Rondo  vivace: 
(b\  A,  Andante  con  mnto  with  variations.  Finale  Bldllano ;  (6)  C,  Al- 
legro con  (unco,  Largo,  Polacc*.  1810. 

1  Seven  variations  for  I'F.  and  clarinet;  Bb.  1811. 

4.  (Irand  Duo  eoncertant  for  FF.  and  clarinet  j  Kb.  Allegro  con 
faoco.  Andante  a  n  moto.  Rondo  allegro.  1818.  * 

5.  Divertimento  assal  facile  for  Pf.  and  guitar:  (1)  Andante,  C  ; 
(3)  Valse,  A  minor;  (9)  Andante  con  Variation).  0:  (4)  Petacca, 
A  major.  1818. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
foregoing  summary  is  drawn  up  from  Jahns's 
Maria  von  Weber  in 


•Carl 


(Berlin,  Schlesinger,  1871),  a  first-rate  book,  on 
which  all  future  writers  about  Weber  must  rely. 
I  have  altered  Jahns's  arrangement.  [Pa] 

WEBER  FAMILY,  known  for  their  connection 
with  Mozart,  who  first  knew  them  in  Mannheim, 
and  married  the  third  daughter.   The  father, 

Fbidolin,  born  1733  at  Zell  (in  Bretsgau), 
studied  law  at  Freiburg,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  bailiff  of  the  Sclionau  estates.  He  was 
a  clever  violinist,  and  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor 
invited  him  and  his  brother  Franz  Anton  to 
Mannheim,  where  however,  according  to  Mo- 
zart, he  occupied  quite  a  subordinate  position 
as  copyist,  prompter,  and  supernumerary  vio- 
linist in  the  band.  In  1756  he  married  Marie 
Cacilie  Stamm  of  Mannheim.  His  brother,  and 
junior  by  a  year,  Franz  Anton,  was  the  father 
of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  was  thus  Mozart's 
first  cousin  by  marriage.  Mozart  writing  to  his 
father  about  Fridolin  Weber's  four  daughters,  says, 
'  I  have  never  met  before  with  such  a  variety  of 
dispositions  in  ono  family/   The  eldest, 

Josepha,  was  a  bravura  Binger,  with  a  high 
and  flexible  voice,  but  a  poor  musician.  Mozart 
wrote  for  her  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Night  in 
the  '  Zauberflote '  and  a  bravura  air  (Kbchel, 
No.  580).  She  married  in  1 789  Hofer,  violinist 
at  Schikaneder's  theatre,  and  after  his  death 
Meyer,  a  bass-singer,  who  sang  Piznrro  in  '  Fi- 
delio.'   She  died  in  1820.  The  second, 

Alotsia,  born  1 750,  was  Mozart's  first  love. 
Her  voice  was  exceptionally  high,  and  extremely 
pleasant  in  tone,  though  perhaps  rather  weak  for 
the  stage.  In  1780  she  was  engaged  for  the 
opera  in  Vienna,  and  married  an  actor  at  the 
court  theatre,  named  Lange,  who  died  in  1837. 
Mme.  Lange  made  several  professional  tours  be- 
fore her  final  retirement  in  1808.  She  died  at 
Salzburg  in  1839.  Mozart  wrote  for  her  the 
part  of  Constanze  in  the  '  Entfuhrung,'  6  airs 
(KdcheL  Nos.  294,  316,  383,  418,  419,  538), 
and  a  rondo  (No.  416).1    The  third, 

Constanze,  born  1763  at  Zell,  became  Mo- 
zart's wife.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg dismissed  Mozart  from  bis  household  in 
Vienna,  the  latter  took  up  his  abode  with  Frau 
Weber  (her  husband  had  died  of  apoplexy),  then 
living  with  three  of  her  daughters,  Aloysia  being 
married,  in  a  house  called  '  Zum  Augc  Gottes,'  in 
the  Peters-Platz.  Hero  began  the  love  affair 
which  caused  Mozart's  father  bo  much  anxiety. 
The  marriage  took  place  Aug.  4,  1782,  and  in 
nine  years  Constanze  was  left  a  widow.  For 
the  support  of  herself  and  children  Bhe  made 
several  professional  tours.  In  1809  she  married 
a  Danish  official  named  Niasen,'  but  in  1826 
was  again  left  a  widow,  and  died  at  Salzburg 
March  6,  1842.*   Tho  youngest  of  the  four, 

Sophie,  born  1764,  also  a  talented  singer, 
married  Haibl,  tenor  and  composer,  attached  to 
Schikaneder's  theatre.  During  widowhood  she 
lived  with  Constanze  at  Salzburg,  and  died  there 
in  1843.  She  was  present  at  Mozart's  death, 
and  in  1825  wrote,  at  NUsen's  request,  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  last  sad  moments.  [C.F.P.] 

1  See  a*/,  vol.  U.  387.         llb.ll.4S0.        •  Tb  11  408. 
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WEBER'S  LAST  W A LTZ — Letzter  Gedanke, 
Demiere  Fensee.  The  piece  known  by  these 
names  and  beginning  thus,  and  once  enormously 


is  not  Weber  b  at  all,  bnt  Reissiger's,  and  forms 
no.  5  of  his  '  Danses  brillantes  pour  le  PF.,' 
written  in  182  a,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipzig  in  1824.  The  probable  cause  of  its  being 
ascribed  to  Weber  is  that  a  MS.  copy  of  it,  given 
by  Reissiger  to  Weber  on  the  eve  of  Ilia  departure 
for  London,  was  found  among  Weber's  papers 
after  his  death  here.  It  has  been  also  published 
as  a  song — in  Germany '  Wie  ich  bin  vcrwichen  '; 
in  London  as  '  Weber's  Farewell '  (Cbappell), 
'  Song  of  the  dying  child '  (Cramer),  etc.  [G.] 

WECHSE LNOTE,  DIE  FUX*SCHE— Fux's 
Changing  note.  A  terra  supposed  to  represent  in 
the  Strict  or  ancient  style  of  Counterpoint  a  very 
striking  'licence,'  of  which  Palestrina  and  his 
contemporaries  sometimes  made  use.  The  Third 
Species  of  Simple  Counterpoint — »'.  e.  Four  notes 
against  one — demanded  that  *  discords  by  tran- 
sition '  (or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Passing-notes) 
should  be  approached  and  quitted  by  conjunct 
degrees.  In  Bpite  of  this  rule  the  composers  of 
that  time  allowed  themselves  to-  proceed  by  a 
skip  from  the  second  or  fourth  note  in  the  bar 
(provided  it  be  a  discord)  to  the  third  below, 
ascending  afterwards  to  the  note  on  which  the 
discord  should  properly  have  resolved  itself. 
The  following  examples  show  that  this  note  can 
appear  in  two  different  places  in  the  bar: — 


Ex.  1. 


Ex.  2. 


This  licence  was  but  rarely  used  by  the  old 
masters,  and  rather  as  an  interesting  exception. 
It  has,  however,  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  theorists.  Some  admired  it  for  its  grace- 
fulness, some  objected  to  it.  Under  the  uame  of 
NotaCambiata,  Changing-note.  and  Wechselnote, 
they  have  attempted  to  explain  or  justify  it  by 
saying  that  the  note  which  the  composers  had 
skipped  could  bo  supplied  by  imagination,  thus — 
Ex.  3. 


i 


But  this  explanation  attempts  to  account  for  the 
licence  by  a  process  contrary  to  the  composers' 
intentions,  and  even  purposely  avoided  by  them. 
It  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  music,  that  able  and  gifted 
musicians  have  chosen  what  is  right  by  instinct, 
regardless  of  its  contradicting  the  then  existing 
rules.  We,  however,  have  a  complete  system 
of  harmony  at  our  disposal — which  the  old 


had  not — and  can  therefore  regard  the 
licence  as  perfectly  justifiable.  We  must  now 
remark  that  Examples  1  and  a  ought  not  to 
come  under  the  same  heading,  as  they  have 
often  hitherto  done;  each  demands  and  admits 
of  a  totally  different  and  separate  explanation. 
According  to  our  present  musical  terminology, 
in  neither  case  would  the  note  marked  *  be 
called  a  Changing-note.  To  us,  in  Ex.  1,  this 
note  would  appear  to  be  a  Passing-note,  which 
pn>ceeds  regularly,  though  not  immediately,  to 
the  expected  interval.  B  passes  to  A,  inter- 
rupted by  G.  Such  interruptions  are  quite 
familiar  to  us.  A  striking  analogy  in  the  music 
of  our  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  interrupted 
resolution  of  another  discord  (though  on  a 
different  beat  in  the  bar),  namely  the  Suspen- 
sion, which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  nowadays ; 


Ex.  4. 


In  Example  a,  on  the  contrary,  the  B  *  is,  from 
our  point  of  view,  nothing  more  than  an  Antici- 
pation of  the  chord  of  G  which  immediately 
follows.  In  this  manner  the  figure  can  be  well 
explained,  justified,  or  at  least  shown  to  be  fully 
ndmissible.  In  the  course  of  time  this  melodic 
phrase  seems  to  have  lost  favour,  for  we  seldom 
find  it  used  by  later  generations.  By  Bach, 
Handel,  and  some  of  their  successors,  it  is  only 
employed  in  recitatives,  and  even  there  it  is 
limited  to  the  skip  to  the  third  below  ;  an 
Anticipation  being  the  result. 

Ex.  5. 


v 


i 
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The  note  in  question  (which  is  marked  with  a  * 
in  our  examples)  is,  harmonically  regarded,  a 
major  or  minor  seventh,  although  this  does  not 
always  appear  at  first  Bight. — Ab  this  note  *  has 
been  called  by  the  old  theorists  Nota  Cambiata 
or  Changing-note,  and  Fux  in  his  'Gradus  ad 
Parnassuin  '  was  the  first  to  devote  special  and 
careful  attention  to  it,  some  modern  writers 
thought  it  advisable  to  name  it  the  Fux'sche 
Wechselnote,  Fux's  Changing-note,  in  distinction 
to  bur  modern  '  Changing-note.'  [FX.] 

WECKERLIN,  Jeaic  Baptiste,  born  at 
Gueb wilier  in  Alsace,  Nov.  9,  182 1,  son  of  a 
manufacturer.  So  strong  were  his  musical  in- 
stincts, that  though  educated  for  trade,  he  ran 
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away  to  Paris,  and  in  1844  entered  the  Conser- 
vatoire, where  he  learned  harmony  under  El  wart, 
and  composition  under  Hale"vy.  Not  succeeding 
in  the  Irutitut  examinations,  he  left  the  school, 
and  took  to  teaching  and  composition.  Eager  to 
produce,  and  very  industrious,  he  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  making  himself  known,  and 
attempted  all  branches  of  composition,  though 
soon  finding  that  success  at  the  theatre  was  out 
of  the  question.  Musical  bibliography  was 
his  main  resource,  and  he  brought  to  light 
many  curious  old  compositions,  such  as  the 
'  Ballet  comique  de  la  Reyne,'  which  was  given 
with  others  of  the  aame  class,  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Soci4te*  de  Sainte  Cecile,  of  which  he  was 
chorus-master  from  1850  to  55.'  He  also  made 
a  fine  collection  of  scarce  books  of  poetry,  with 
airs  in  notation,  and  song- writers,  which  he 
turned  to  account  in  his  Collections  of  national 
airs.  In  1863  he  was  selected  to  form  the 
library  of  the  newly-founded  •  Socie'te'  des  Com- 
positeurs de  Musique,'  and  in  1869  was  placed 
by  Auber  in  the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire, 
of  which  he  became  head-librarian  Sept.  9, 
1876-a  post  which  he  still  (1885)  fills  with 

His  vocal  and  operatic  works  include  6  operas; 
2  ode-symphonies ;  2  antique  dramas ;  a  large 
number  of  choruses  for  female  voices  and  for 
male  do. ;  6  Quatuors  de  Salon ;  various  exten- 
sive collections  of  pieces,  and  over  300  airs  for 
voice  and  PF. ;  a  Mass  and  sundry  Motets. 
His  instrumental  works  comprise  a  Symphony 
and  Suite,  both  for  full  orchestra ;  arrange- 
ments, etc. 

His  bibliographical  works  are  as  follows : — 
'  Chansons  populaires  des  provinces  de  1* 
France'  (i860),  with  Champfleury;  * Les  Echos 
du  Temps  passe/  3  vols. ;  '  Les  Echos  d'Angle- 
terre';  'Album  de  la  Grandmaman.'  20  old 
melodies;  'Chansons  et  Rondes  pour  les  enfant*' 
(1885);  'Chansons  de  France  pour  les  petit* 
Francais '  ( 1 885) :  '  Ballet  comique  de  la  Reine ' ; 
Cambert's  operas  '  Pomone,'  and  '  Les  Peines  et 
les  Plaisira  de  1' Amour  ' ;  '  Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilbomme,'  divertissements  by  Moliere  and  Lully. 
Various  articles  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Socie'te' 
des  Compositeurs';  'Musiciana,'  extracts  from 
rare  books  (Paris,  1877) ;  'Chansons  populaires 
de  1' Alsace,'  2  vols.  (1883)  ;  and  'La  Biblio- 
thfeque  du  Conservatoire  de  musique,'  I  vol.  8vo 
(1885),  a  catalogue  raitonnt  of  the  books  in  the 
Reserve. 

He  lias  still  in  MS.  400  airs  and  25  operas,  and 
an  '  E.«sai  sur  l'Histoire  de  l'lnstrumentation,' 
commended  by  the  Institut  (1875).  [G-C] 

WEDDING  OF  CAMACHO,  THE  (Die 
Hochzcit  des  Gamacho).  A  comic  opera  in  2 
acts ;  words  by  Klingemann,  after  Don  Quixote ; 
music  by  Mendelssohn  (op.  10) ;  score  dated 
Aug.  10,  1825.  Produced  in  the  small  theatre, 
Berlin,  April  29,  1827,  and  not  performed  a 
second  time.  The  music  was  published  in  PF. 
score  by  Lane  of  Berlin.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  259.]  [G.] 


'  WEDNESDAY  CONCERTS,  London.  These 
concerts  were  established  in  1848  at  Exeter  Hall 
by  Mr.  Stammers,  in  order  to  give  a  miscel- 
laneous musical  entertainment  at  a  cheap  price 
of  admission.  The  prices  charged  were  about 
the  same  as  are  now  paid  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs. The  first  series,  consisting  of  fifteen  con- 
cert*, began  Nov.  22,  were  continued  once  a 
week  until  Feb.  28,  1849.  The  second  and  third 

[  series  were  continued  until  June  27,  twenty- 
seven  having  been  given  in  all.  There  was  a 
small  orchestra  under  Willy  as  leader,  and 
the  programmes  consisted  of  light  overtures, 
operatic  selections,  vocal  and  orchestral,  ballads, 
and  light  instrumental  pieces.  Occasionally  more 
important  works  were  tried,  such  as  Mendels- 
sohn's Antigone,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  or 
Mendelssohnrs  G  minor  Concerto.  A  fourth 
series  of  fifteen  concerts  was  given,  extending 
from  Oct.  24,  1849,  to  Jan.  30,  1850,  and  a 
fifth  was  attempted,  first  under  Mr.  Stammers, 
and  afterwards  under  Mr.  Jarre tt.  but  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  only  were  given.  The  third  and 
fourth  series  showed  some  slight  improvement  in 
the  programmes  ;  the  orchestra  was  increased 
to  forty,  Herr  Anschiitz  was  conductor,  and  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  occasion- 
ally given  in  their  entirety.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  in  spite  of  the  fine  artists  engaged,  these 
concerts  failed  then  to  hit  the  popular  taste. 
Among  the  artists  who  appeared  must  be  named 
Mesdames  Birch,  Dolby,  Poole,  M.  and  A.  Wil- 
liams, Angri,  Jetty  Treffz,  Rainforth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sims  Reeve?,  Brabam,  Ronconi,  Pischek, 
Formes,  etc.,  vocalists  ;  Miss  Kate  Loder,  Thal- 
berg,  Billet,  Sainton,  Ernst,  Vivier,  Maycock, 
Lavigne,  Distin  and  sons,  instrumentalists;  for 
the  recitation  of  the  Antigone,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Vandenhoff,  George  Bennett,  etc.  [A.C.] 

WEELKES,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bac.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  English  madrigal  writers, 
published  in  1597  a  set  of '  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5 
and  6  Voyces,'  which  he  described  in  the  dedi- 
cation as  '  the  first  fruicts  of  my  barren  ground.' 
This  was  reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  An- 
tiquarian Society  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  E.  J.  Hopkins.  In  1598  he  published  a  set 
of '  Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  five  voyces,  with  one 
to  6  voyces,'  in  the  dedication  of  which  he  speaks 
of  his  years  being  unripened.  A  second  impres- 
sion appeared  in  1608.  In  1600  he  issued  two 
works,  viz.  '  Madrigals  of  5  and  6  parts  apt  for 
the  Viols  and  Voyces,'  and  '  Madrigals  of  6 
parts,  apt  for  the  Viols  and  Voices,'  describing 
himself  upon  the  title-pages  of  both  as  '  of  the 
Coledge  at  Winchester  Organist.'  In  1601  he 
contributed  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana'  the 
fine  madrigal  '  As  Vesta  was  from  Latinos  hill 
descending.'  In  1602  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  as  of  New  College,  his 
Christian  name  being  erroneously  entered  in  the 
University  Register  as  «  William.'  In  1608  he 
published  'Ayeres  or  Phantasticke  Spirites  for 
three  voices,'  upon  the  title-page  of  which  he 
described  himself  as  '  Gentleman  of  bis  Majesties 
Cbappell,  Batchelar  of  Musicke,  and  Organist  of 
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the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,'  hut  aa  his 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cheque-book  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  held 
any  regular  appointment  there.  In  1614  he  wo* 
a  contributor  to  Leighton's  1  Tea  res  or  Lamenta- 
cions.'  Hia  five  published  works  contain  94 
compositions  distinguished  by  originality  and  ex- 
cellent part-writing,  as  well  as  by  a  certain 
characteristic  stiffness ;  many  of  them  are  still 
popular  and  have  been  often  reprinted.  Amongst 
them  may  be  named  '  Lo  !  country  sports,' '  To 
shorten  winter's  sadness,'  '  In  pride  of  May,' 
'Sing  we  at  pleasure,'  and  'The  nightingale.' 
An  anthem  by  him, '  O  Lord,  grant  the  king,'  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  collection  ;  and  two  others, 
'  All  people  clap  your  hands,'  and  '  When  David 
heard  that  Absalom  whs  Blain,'  are  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Composers  pub- 
lished by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 
Eleven  anthems  more  are  in  Barnard's  MS. 
collections  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  [W.H.H.] 

WEHLI,  or  WEHLE,  KxBL,a  brilliant  pianist 
known  in  Jxmdon  some  years  back,  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  in  Prague,  and  born  March  1 7, 
1835;  learned  the  PF.  under  Moscheles  and 
Kullak,  composed  very  much,  and  exhibited  his 
talent  in  Europe,  America,  Australia,  India,  etc. 
Paris  was  for  long  his  headquarters.  The  list 
of  hia  works  given  by  Pougin  comprises  a  Sonata 
(op.  38),  Impromptus  (10, 73),  Ballades  (11,  79), 
Nocturnes,  Waltzes,  and  Allegro  hongroise  (81). 
etc.,  etc.  [G.] 

WEIGL,  Joseph,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  entered 
Prince  Ester  hazy 'a  band  at  Eisenstadt  as  first 
cellist  in  1 761,  left  in  1769  for  the  orchestra  of 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  was  admitted 
member  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  1792.  and  died 
Jan.  25,  1 8  jo,  in  his  79th  year.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Joseph  Haydn,  who  stood  godfather  to 
hia  eldest  son, 

Joseph,  born  at  EiBenstadt,  March  28.  1766. 
Joseph's  first  teacher  was  Sebastian  Witzig, 
choirmaster  of  Korneuburg,  and  later  he  studied 
with  Albrechtsbergcr  and  Salieri.  At  16  he 
wrote  his  first  small  opera  'Die  betrogene  Arg- 
list,'  which  was  produced  at  Gluck's  recom- 
mendation, and  secured  him  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  of  which  he  had  henceforth 
repeated  proofs,  including  a  present  of  100  ducats 
(about  £50)  for  his  first  Italian  opera  '  II  Pazzo 
per  forza  '  (1788).  A  letter  of  congratulation 
written  him  by  Haydn  on  the  production  of  his 
'Principessa  d'Auialfi'  is  well  known.  Weigl 
was  also  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  performances  of  classical  music  under  Mo- 
zart's direction,  at  Baron  van  Swieten's  house. 
Salieri  took  a  special  interest  in  him,  and  em- 
ployed him  up  to  1790  as  assistant-conductor  of 
the  National  Court  Theatre.  In  1792  he  became 
composer  to  the  Opera  with  a  salary  of  1,000 
florins,  then  Capcllmeister,  and  finally  conductor. 
This  post  he  resigned  in  1823,  and  in  1827  was 
appointed  Vice-Court-Capellmeister.  Before  that 
date  he  had  composed  a  series  of  operas,  German 


and  Italian,  and  ballets,  many  of  which  became 
exceedingly  popular.  Amongst  these,  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  \Schweizer  Familie ' 
(1809),  which  long  kept  the  boards,  and  by  its 
pleasing  melodies  won  all  hearts.  Reichardt' 
gives  a  pointed  description  of  Weigl :  'he  is  a 
really  charming,  affectionate,  good-hearted  Vien- 
nese, and  his  eye  and  whole  expression  are 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  tender,  graceful, 
pleasing  melodies/  Other  favourite  operas  were 
'  Das  Waisenhaus,'  •  Nachtigall  und  Rabe,' '  Der 
Bergsturz,'  '  L'Amor  Marinaro,'  and  '  L' Uni- 
form e.'  Beethoven  has  preserved  the  air  *  l'ria 
ch'io  impegno '  in  the  '  Amor  Marinaro '  from 
oblivion,  by  taking  it  as  the  theme  for  the 
Finale  of  his  Clarinet  Trio,  op.  xi.  [See  vol.  i. 
178  b].  L'Uniforme  (libretto  by  Carpani)  was 
composed  at  the  request  of  Maria  Theresa,  pro- 
duced at  Schoiibrunn,  and  repeated  in  concert- 
form  (1805)  with  the  Empress  in  the  principal 
part  (Pauline).  Treitichke  translated  it  into 
German,  and  '  Die  Uniform '  was  given  at  both 
court  theatres,  and  in  many  foreign  towns. 
Weigl  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  Empress 
(to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated  his  Septet),  and 
had  to  preside  at  the  piano  at  all  chamber  con- 
certs, besides  composing  cantatas  and  small  ballets 
for  many  court  festivities.  He  had  an  advan- 
tageous offer  for  Stuttgart,  but  the  Empress,  to 
retain  him,  made  his  appointment  for  life.  Soon 
after  her  death  (1807)  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Capellmoister  at  Dresden,  but  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  and  Morlacchi  appointed  in  his 
stead.2  Weigl  was  twice  invited  to  Milan  to 
compose  for  the  Scala — in  1807,  when  he  produced 
two  operas,  '  Cleopatra,'  and  '  II  rivale  di  so 
stesso,' and  1 8 1 5,  when  he  prod uced '  L'imbosca ta,' 
and  a  cantata,  'II  ritorno  d' Astros,'  all  with 
great  success.  Of  his  earlier  cantatas,  '  Minerva 
e Flora'  was  given  at  Prince  Auerspergs  in 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sicily  (1791),  and  '  Venero  ed  Adone*  at  Ester- 
haz  in  1792,  when  the  Archduke  (afterwards 
Emperor)  Joseph  was  staying  with  Prince 
Ester  hazy  at  hia  country  seat  on  the  Neusied- 
lersee.  Haydn  was  at  the  time  in  London,  so 
Weigl  was  called  upon  to  aupply  hia  place.  This 
cantata  figured  several  time*  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat  concerts.  Of  his  two 
oratorios,  '  La  Passion e  di  Gosh  Criato '  (libretto 
by  Carpani),  first  produced  at  Court  (1804),  was 
performed  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's,  at  the  Burg 
Theatre  (181 1),  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  (1821),  and  in  Prague 
and  Milan.  After  1827  he  wrote  only  for  the 
church,  composing  his  last  masa  in  hia  7 1  at  year. 
Weigl  received  many  distinctiona,  amongst  others 
the  large  gold  Ehrenmedaille  (1839)  and  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Milan, 
the  St.  Cecilia  Academy  of  Rome,  the  Gesell- 
Bcbaft  der  Musikfreunde,  and  other  musical 
societies  of  Austria.  He  died  Feb.  3.  1846. 
His  works  include  13  Italian  and  18  German 
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operas,  17  ballets,  3  oratorios,  ia  Italian  and  7 
German  cantatas,  9  masse*,  6  graduates,  6  offer- 
toires  ;  sctnat  in  various  languages  ;  airs  for  In- 
sertion in  operas ;  songs,  airs  and  duets  with  PF. 
accompaniment ;  and  various  instrumental  pieces. 
His  younger  brother, 

Thaddaus,  born  1776,  wrote  a  number  of 
operas  and  ballets  for  the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre 
and  the  two  Court  Theatres,  and  was  at  one 
time  Capellmeister  and  director  of  the  musical 
archives  of  the  Court  Theatre.  HiB  name  lives, 
however,  not  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  music 
publisher.  He  set  up  in  business  in  1801,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  supporting  the  '  Kunst- 
und  Industrie  Comptoir'  in  its  endeavour  to 
establish  a  home-trade  in  music,  for  which  Haydn 
gave  him  a  flattering  testimonial  (dated  Eisen- 
stadt  1801).  After  the  production  of  his  last 
ballet,  'Bacchus  und  Ariadne '  (Dec.  1803),  he 
withdrew  from  the  theatre,  and  occupied  himself 
entirely  with  his  business  till  1826,  when  he  re- 
signed it  to  his  second  son  Peter.  Later  it 
passed  into  Diabelli's  hands.  Thaddaus  Weigl 
published  Schubert's  ops.  57,  58,  88.  95.  and 
130.  [C.F.P.] 

WEINLIG,  Christian  Theodob,  born  at 
Dresden,  July  35,  1780,  was  instructed  flrst  by 
his  uncle,  Christian  Ehheoott — who  as  a  scholar 
of  Homilu  8  had  the  Bach  traditions — and  then 
by  Padre  Mattei  at  Bologna.  In  1833  he  suc- 
ceeded Schicht  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-School 
at  Leipzig,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
March  7,  1843,  when  he  was  followed  by 
Hauptmann.  He  published  a  German  Magnifi- 
cat for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  Borne 
singing  exercises.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher  of 
theory  and  as  the  master  of  Warner  for  six 
months  in  1830,  that  his  name  will  be  remem- 
bered. Wagner  has  left  his  recollections  of 
Weinlig's  teaching  on  record  in  words  which 
deserve  to  be  pondered  by  all  teachers  of  theory. 
[See  Wagner,  vol.  iv.  p.  347  a.]  [G.] 

WEISS,  Franz,  born  in  Silesia  Jan.  18, 1778, 
died  at  Vienna  Jan.  35,  1830,  a  distinguished 
viola-player,  and  long  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
string-quartet  maintained  by  Prince  Rasoumow- 
sky1  at  his  palace  in  Vienna.  By  these  distin- 
guished players  most  of  Beethoven's  quartets 
were  studied  for  the  first  time,  Schuppanzigh 1 
taking  the  first  violin,  the  Prince  himself  the 
second,  and  Linke  the  cello.  Wei«s  was  also 
a  composer  of  merit,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  'Variations  brillantes'  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  op.  13  (Vienna,  Artoria),  quartet 
(Vienna,  Haslinger,  and  Offenbach,  Andre"),  and 
duets  for  flutes  and  for  violins,  and  PF.  sonatas. 
A  symphony  of  his  for  flute,  bassoon,  and  trumpet 
concertante  with  orchestra,  was  played  with  great 
success  by  the  brothers  Alois,  Joseph,  and  Anton 
Khayll.  [C.F.P.] 

WEISS,  W11.L00GHBT  Hunter,  born  April  3, 
1820,  at  Liverpool,  son  of  Willoughby  Gaspard 
Weiss,  professor  of  the  flute  and  music-publisher. 
He  learnt  singing  from  Sir  George  Smart  and 
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Balfe.  and  on  May  ia,  1843,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  a  concert  of  his  own  at 
Liverpool.  He  next  aang  in  London  at  the  con- 
certs of  Balfe,  Thttlberg,  etc.,  and  then  joined 
the  farewell  tour  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble,  and 
mode  a  successful  dibut  on  the  stage  at  Dublin 
J uly  a.  as  Oroveso  in  '  Normo.'  On  Dec.  26  he 
made  his  first  London  appearance  in  opera  at 
the  Princess's  as  the  Count  in  an  English  ver- 
sion of '  Sonnambula.'  He  established  a  reputa- 
tion both  as  an  operatic  and  concert  singer.  In 
the  former  capacity  he  Bang  in  the  various  en- 
terprises of  Bunn,  Maddox,  Jullien,  Pyne  & 
Harrison,  and  the  English  Opera  Company 
Limited,  and  in  various  operas  of  Anber,  Balie, 
Benedict,  Hat  ton,  Macfarren,  etc.  But  he  ex- 
celled in  oratorio,  in  which  his  rich  voice  and 
musicianly  feeling  showed  to  advantage.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  oratorio  in  1844  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival,  and  was  continually  en- 
gaged at  the  London  oratorio  concerts  and  pro- 
vincial festivals  until  close  upon  his  death,  Oct. 
34,  1867.  Weiss  also  composed  songs  and  bal- 
lads, of  which  'The  Village  Blacksmith*  has 
become  very  popular.  He  also  arranged  a  PF. 
edition  of  Weber's  Mass  in  G.    His  wife, 

Georoina  Ansell,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barrett,  was  born  in  1826  at  Gloucester,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  of  music  of  that  city. 
She  was  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musio 
(1843-45). and  first  attracted  notice  at  theGlou- 
cester  Festival  of  1844.  ^  Sept.  15,  1845,  she 
married  Weiss.  On  Dec.  30,  1847,  she  mode  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lone  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  Balfe's  '  Maid  of  Honour,' 
and  was  afterwards  engaged  at  the  Princess's 
and  Covent  Garden  (1864-5).  She  failed  to 
maintain  the  great  promise  of  her  early  career, 
and  became  a  useful  second-class  singer.  She 
married  again,  Feb.  1 3,  1872,  Mr.  C.  Davis  of 
New  Maiden,  Surrey,  and  died  at  Brighton  Nov. 
6,  1880.  [A.C.] 

WEISSENBACH,  Alots,  born  at  Telfs, 
Tyrol,  March  1,  1766,  died  at  Salzburg  Oct. 
26, 1 82 1,  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  assistant- 
surgeon  before  he  was  twenty,  and  had  risen  to 
the  highest  rank  in  that  service  when,  in  1804, 
ho  was  called  by  Archduke  Ferdinand,  then 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  to  the  professorship  of 
surgery  in  the  University  there,  a  position  which 
he  held  with  very  great  reputation  to  his  death. 
Weissenbach  held  an  honourable  place  among 
the  periodical  writers  of  his  day  ;  composed 
dramas,  one  of  whieh  (Die  Brautkranz)  was 
acted  at  Vienna  in  1809;  and  specially  distin- 
guished himself.  1813-14,  by  his  patriotic  poems. 
He  receives  a  place  here  as  author  of  the  text  to 
Beethoven's  « Glorreicho  Augenblick,'  and  for  his 
notices  of  the  composer  in  his  account  of  his  visit 
to  Vienna  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  1814.* 

That  Weissenbach  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Beethoven  nays  (Iraeflar;  is  a  matter  of  oour#e  Their 
nature*  were  akin,  even  physically ;  for  the  oue  vai  a* 
hard  of  hearing  ai  the  other,  and  both  were  manly, 
frank,  open,  upright  character!).  Just  as  Weissenbach 
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came  to  Vienna,  in  1814, '  Fidelio '  waa  given.  An  inex- 
pressible longing  filled  him  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  it*  composer.  Returning  to  hi*  lodging, 
there  on  the  tabic  was  a  card  of  invitation  from  Bee- 
thoven, who  had  called  on  him.  Next  day  it  was  hand 
and  kia*  with  them.  After  this  one  often  met  them  at 
table  in  the  parterre  dining-room  of  the  R^mische  Kaiser 
Hotel.  Hut  it  made  one  aad  to  hear  them  about  so  to 
each  other,  and  there  was  little  enjoyment  in  meeting 
them.  Singular,  that  in  a  smaller  room,  like  that  of  the 
Rom  Inn  in  the  Wollaeile,  Weissenbach  heard  much 
better,  and  spoke  more  freely  and  easily.  He  was  a  man 
full  of  matter :  a  most  kindly,  lively,  lovable  companion ; 
a  blooming,  elderly  person,  always  neatly  and  elegantly 
clad.  How  learned  as  a  physician  he  was  will  not  be 
forgotten.  [A.W.T.] 

WEIST-HILL,  Henrt,  was  born  in  London 
in  1S30;  was  taught  violin-playing  by  Sainton 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1845 
was  elected  King's  Scholar.  He  first  appeared 
at  an  Academy  Concert  in  1847,  in  Spohr's  9th 
Concerto,  and  subsequently  went  to  America, 
where  he  introduced  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo. He  afterwards  undertook  a  professional 
tour  in  Europe,  and  in  1849  became  a  member 
of  Costa's  band  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
and  elsewhere.  In  1871  he  followed  his  old 
conductor  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  filled 
the  post  of  Director  of  the  Ballet  Music,  and 
then  to  Her  Majesty's  till  1879.1  In  1874-76 
he  was  Conductor  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
and  displayed  great  energy  in  that  depart- 
ment, piving  performances  of  Handel's  'Esther' 
and  'Susanna,'  Gade'a  'Spring  Fantasia,'  Ber- 
lioz's '  Dame  des  Sylpbes,'  comjKjeitions  of  Saint- 
Satins,  etc.  Mr.  Hill  introduced  to  the  British 
public  the  works  of  Bizet  and  Massenet,  the 
former  by  his  Symphony  'Roma.*  and  'Patrie' 
Overture,  the  '  Arlesienne '  Suite,  and  Ballet 
music,  '  Fair  Maid  of  Perth ' ;  the  latter  by  his 
'Scenes  pittoresques.'  British  composers  were 
invited  by  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company  to  com- 
pete for  the  composition  of  the  two  best  sympho- 
nies, and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  G. 
Davenport  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford  by  Professors 
Joachim  and  G.  A.  Macfarren,  as  judges.  In 
1878-79  he  was  conductor  of  Mme.  Viard-Louis's 
orchestral  concerts,  and  gained  much  reputa- 
tion f<>r  himself  and  li is  orchestra  during  the 
short  term  of  their  existence.  Among  the  novel- 
ties produced  were  Svendsen's  1st  Symphony; 
Salvayre's  Stabat  Mater,  and  '  Fandango '  Bal- 
let ;  C'herubini  s  1  Ali  Baba '  Ballet ;  Davenport's 
•Twelfth  Night*  Overture;  'The  Rivulet,'  by 
Cordcr;  Danse  Macabre  by  Saint-Saetis ;  Berlioz- 
selections  and  works  by  Bourgault-Ducoudray 
and  Gevaert.  Massenet  also  conducted  his  orches- 
tral suite,  called  'Shakespeare,'  April  30,  1878, 
on  his  first  appearance  in  England,  and  again  on 
Dec.  1 7,  1878.  Goetz  was  first  introduced  to  the 
British  public  by  his  only  Symphony. — In  1880 
Mr.  Wei wt- Hi  11  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music.  This  post  he  still 
retains,  and  under  his  energetic  direction  the 
number  of  pupils  has  risen  to  upwards  of 
3500.  [A.C.] 

WELCH,  Johjt  Bacon,  well-known  teacher 
of  singing,  born  at  Pattishall  Vicarage,  North- 
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ampton,  Dec.  26,  1839.  He  began  hit  musical 
education  in  London,  and  in  1861  went  to  Milan, 
and  studied  for  three  years  under  Signor  Nava. 
Ultimately  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  has 
a  large  number  of  private  pupils,  and  is  Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
Among  his  most  successful  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  A.  Marriott, 
Miss  Santley  (now  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Lyttelton),  Mr. 
H.  Blower,  Mr.  Bridson,  Mr.  Brereton,  Mr.  H. 
Piercy.  [G.] 
WELCKER  VON  GONTERSHAUSEN. 
Heinrich,  Court  pianoforte  maker  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  and  a  writer  on  the  construction 
and  history  of  musical  instruments,  particularly 
the  pianoforte,  was  born  at  Gontershausen,  a 
village  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
in  the  year  1 81 1.  He  died  at  Darmstadt,  June 
*5>  X&7S-    Hjb  published  works  include : — 

1.  Die  mnsikalischen  Tonwerkzeuge  in  technischen 
Zeichnungen  aller  Saiten-,  Bias-,  Schlag-,  und  Frictione- 
Instrumente,  mit  apezieller  Beschreibung  ihros  Bauea, 
Tonumfanga,  and  fasslieher  Angabe  ihrer  Behaudlung 
und  Krbaltung.  Mit  100  Abbildungen.  Frankfurt  am 
Main. 

2.  Der  Flugel  odor  die  Beschaffenheit  des  Pianos  in 
alien  Formen.  Eine  umfassende  Darstellung  der  Forte- 
liano-Baukunst  vom  Entstehcn  bis  su  den  nenesten 
Verbessernngen  mit  •pecieller  Hinweisung  auf  die 
rauonello  Praxis  fUr  Bearbeitung  und  Zusammensett- 
urig  der  Mechanismen,  nebst  grOndiicher  Anweisung 
xtir  Intonirung,  Stimmung,  und  Saitenbemesaung.  Mit 
75  Zeichnungen.  Frankfurt  am  Main  (neue  vermehrte 
Autgabe,  186«i. 

3.  Die  Clavierbau  in  seiner  Theorie,  Technik  and 
Oeechichte,  anter  Hinweisung  seiner  Beiiehungen  zu 
den  Ocsetsen  der  Akustik.  Mit  01  Abbildungen. 
Frankfurt  am  Main  (vierto  mit  einem  Nachtrag  ver- 
mehrte Auagabe, 1870). 

A.  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Saitenlnstrumente  und  deren 
Akustik.  nebst  Uebersicht  der  Enstchung  und  Verbea- 
serung  der  Orgel.  Kin  Anhang  sum  Clavierbau  in 
seiner  Thoorie,  Technik  und  Geecbichte.  Frankfurt 
am  Main,  1870. 

Or  in  English : — 

1.  Technical  drawings  of  musical  instruments,  whether 
string,  wind,  percussion,  or  friction;  with  special  de- 
scriptions of  their  construction  and  compass,  and  an 
intelligible  statement  of  their  treatment  and  preserva- 
tion.   With  10O  illustrations.  Frankfort. 

2.  The  Grand  Piano,  or  the  manufacture  of  the  piano 
in  all  forms.  A  comprehensive  explanation  of  Piano- 
forte construction  from  its  origin  up  to  the  latest  im- 
provements, with  special  reference  to  the  rational 
practice  of  making  and  setting  up  the  action,  together 
with  well-grounded  instructions  for  Toning.  Tuning, 
and  Stringing.  With  75  drawings.  Frankfort  (new 
enlarged  edition,  1.<v>). 

3.  Pianoforte-making  in  its  theory,  practice,  and  his- 
tory, with  reference  to  its  relations  with  the  laws  of 
Acoustics.  With  91  illustrations.  Frankfort  (Fourth 
edition,  with  an  ethnological  and  historical  supplement 
dealing  with  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Chinese 
and  other  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Gauls,  etc.). 

4.  On  the  construction  of  Stringed  instruments  and 
their  acoustical  explanation,  together  with  a  survey  of 
the  origin  and  improvement  of  tho  Organ.  Anappendix 
to  Pianoforte-making  in  its  theory,  practice,  and  history. 
Frankfort,  1870. 

These  very  meritorious  works  bear  witness  to 
Welcker's  great  industry.  They  are  not,  however, 
to  be  always  accepted  an  authorities,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  'Clavierbau'  with  the  ' Flugel* 
shows  that  the  earlier  works,  for  which  he  had 
presumably  his  note  books  at  hand,  are  more 
trustworthy  tlian  the  later  ones.  W  here  reference 
to  them  is  made  in  this  Dictionary  it  has  been  with 
due  correction,  if  necessary.  [A.J.H.] 


WELDON. 

WELDON,  Geoboiwa,  was  born  at  Clapham, 
May  24,  1837.  Her  maiden  name  was  Thomas, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Treherne. 
On  April  si,  i860,  she  married  Captain  Weldon, 
of  the  1 8th  Hussars.  For  many  years  she  was 
known  in  society  as  the  possessor  of  a  lovely 
voice,  but  she  afterwards  adopted  music  as 
a  profession  on  charitable  grounds,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  in  publio  in  1870.  She 
undertook  a  tour  in  Wales  with  her  pupil.  Miss 
Gwendoline  Jones,  and  became  a  member  of 
Leslie's  choir,  in  which  she  sang  the  solo  in 
Mendelssohn's  '  Hear  my  prayer,  on  March  9, 
1 87 1.  She  afterwards  sang  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Philharmonic,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1872  she  took  the  solo  soprano 
part  in  Gounod's  'Gallia'  at  Notre  Dame,  the 
Opera Comique  and  the  Conservatoire,  PariB.  Her 
romantic  friendship  with  Gounod  is  well  known. 
She  assisted  in  training  his  choir  in  London, 
and  established  an  orphanage  at  her  residence, 
in  order  to  give  musical  instruction  to  poor 
children,  with  objects  and  on  principles  which 
she  has  fully  described  in  a  letter  to  the 
'  Menestrel,'  and  with  a  seal  and  energy  rarely 
equalled.  She  also  published  songs  by  Gounod 
and  other  composers  in  aid  of  her  orphanage, 
among  which  mention  must  be  made  of  Clay's 
beautiful  setting  of  *  The  Sands  o'  Dee.'  She  has 
also  composed  songs  translated  from  the  French 
by  herself,  vix.  *  Choses  du  Soir,"  *  Le  Chant  du 
Passereau,'  'Le  petit  Garcon  et  le  Nid  du  Rouge- 
gorge  ' ;  also  '  The  Brook '  (poetry  by  Tennyson), 
etc.  In  1879  SDe  Ban8  *t  Riviere's  Promenade 
Concerts,  with  a  female  choir  trained  and  directed 
by  herself.  This  transaction  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted law-suit,  which  was  matter  of  consider- 
able notoriety.  Her  last  professional  engagement 
was  at  a  popular  music  hall  in  18S4,  where  her 
selection  of  songs  was  of  a  higher  order  than  its 
habitues  are  accustomed  to  hear.  Other  points 
in  Mrs.  Weldon's  chequered  career,  not  being 
connected  with  music,  cannot  be  touched  upon 
in  this  Dictionary.  [A.C.] 

WELDON,  Johx,  born  at  Chichester,  was 
educated  at  Eton  College,  and  whilst  there 
studied  music  under  John  Walter,  the  college 
organist.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Purcell.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1 700  he 
gained  the  first  of  the  four  prizes  offered  for 
the  best  compositions  of  Congreve's  masque, 
'The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the  others  being 
awarded  to  Johx  Eccles,  Daniel  Pubcell, 
and  Godfbet  Fingeb.  [See  those  names.] 
Weldon's  music  was  not  printed,  and  is  now 
unknown,  with  the  exception  of  Juno's  song, 
'Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,'  the  air  of  which 
was  adapted  by  Arne  to  the  opening  duet  of 
'  Love  in  a  Village.*  On  June  6,  1 701 .  Weldon 
was  sworn  in  a  Gentleman  extraordinary  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  1702  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  New  College.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Blow  in  1708,  Weldon  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
on  Aug.  8,  1715,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
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second  composer's  place  there  he  was  cwurn 
into  it.  He  was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street  and  in  1 726  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  He 
died  May  7,  1736,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  Wel- 
don's principal  compositions  are  for  the  Church  ; 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  'Divine  Har- 
mony,' six  solo  anthems  composed  for  Richard 
Elford ;  other  anthems  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and  Page,  and  many 
are  still  in  manuscript  in  the  books  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  some  of  the  cathedrals.  The 
two  Anthems  printed  by  Boyce — 'In  Thee, 
O  Lord,'  and  4  Hear  my  crying,' — are  admirable 
compositions,  combining  pure  melody,  fine  har- 
mony, and  just  expression.  They  have  a  certain 
anticipation  of  the  sweet  natural  melody  of  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  Weldon  published  three  books 
of  his  songs,  and  many  other  songs  are  contained 
in  the  collections  of  the  period.  A  song  by  him, 
'From  grave  lessons,'  is  printed  in  Hawkins's 
History.  [W.H.H.] 

WELL -TEMPERED   CLAVIER.  [See 

WOH LTBilFEBIRTE  KLAVIEB.] 

WELSH  MUSIC.  With  regard  to  the  source 
whence  the  ancient  Britons  derived  their  music 
and  musical  instruments,  the  general  belief  in  the 
Principality  is  that  they  were  brought  from  the 
East,  either  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  original 
migration,  or  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  had  commercial  intercourse  with 
Britain  from  the  earliest  times.  Of  this  however 
there  is  no  historical  proof,  nor  do  the  arguments 
sometimes  adduced  from  an  alleged  similarity  of 
musical  terms  in  Hebrew  and  Welsh  bear  the 
test  of  examination. 

In  ancient  Welsh  works,  '  to  play  upon  the 
harp'  is  expressed  'to  ting  upon  the  harp' — 
Canu  ar  y  Delyn.  The  same  expression  is  used  in 
regard  to  the  Crwth,  an  old  Welsh  instrument, 
which  was  so  popular  in  Britain  in  olden  times 
as  to  have  been  mistaken,  by  historians  of  the  6th 
century,  for  its  national  instrument.  [Cbwth.] 

The  harp,  of  all  instruments,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  held  in  the  most  general  esteem,  and 
has  for  ages  been  the  companion  of  Prophet, 
King,  Bard,  and  Minstrel.  In  the  7th  century, 
according  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  it  was  so 
generally  played  in  Britain  that  it  was  customary 
to  hand  it  from  one  to  another  at  entertainments ; 
and  he  mentions  one  who,  ashamed  that  he  could 
not  play  upon  it,  slunk  away  lest  he  should  expose 
his  ignorance.  In  such  honour  was  it  held  in 
Wales  that  a  slave  might  not  practise  upon  it ; 
while  to  play  upou  the  instrument  was  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  of  a  gentleman.  The  an- 
cient laws  of  Hywel  Dda  mention  three  kinds  of 
harps: — the  harp  of  the  King;  the  harp  of  a 
Pencerdd,  or  master  of  music ;  and  the  harp  of 
a  Nobleman.  A  professor  of  this  instrument  en- 
joyed many  privileges ;  his  lands  were  free,  and 
his  person  sacred. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Welsh 
music  now  extant,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  con- 
jecture, excepting  when  history  and  tradition 
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coincide,  as  in  the  r*n  of  the  plaintive  air  •  Morva 
Rhuddlan'  (Rhuddlan  Marsh).  'At  this  time,' 
■ays  Parry  in  his  'Royal  Visit*,'  'a  general  action 
took  place  between  these  parties,  upon  Rhuddlan 
Marsh,  Flintshire.  The  Welsh,  who  were  com- 
manded in  this  memorable  conflict  by  Caradoc, 
King  of  North  Wales,  were  defeated  with  dread- 
ful slaughter,  and  their  leader  was  killed  on  the 
field.  All  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon 
Prince  were  ordered  to  be  massacred.  According 
to  tradition,  the  Welsh  who  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror,  in  their  precipitous  flight  across 
the  marsh,  perished  in  the  water  by  the  flowing  of 
the  tide.'  Tradition  says  that  the  plaintive  melody, 
*  Morva  Rhuddlan,'  was  composed  by  Caradoc  s 
Bard  immediately  after  the  battle,  a.d.  795. 


(The 


of  Rhuddlan.) 


Mournfully. 


:r£±K*-f-i»£ 


One  of  the  finest  melodies  of  this  class  is 
Daryiid  y  Oarrtg  Wen— David  of  the  White 
Rock ;  and  although  there  is  no  historical  account 
concerning  it,  it  is,  nevertheless,  supposed  to  be 
very  ancient.  Tradition  says  that  a  Bard  of  this 
name,  lying  on  his  deathbed,  called  for  his  harp, 
composed  this  touching  melody,  and  desired  that 
it  should  be  played  at  hit  funeral. 

Ltotydd  y  Oarrtg  Wt*.  (David  of  the  White  Rock.) 


WELSH  MUSIC. 

The  following  is  also  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
melodies,  and  supposed  to  be  very  ancient. 

Torriad  ,  I>,dd.  (The  Dawn  of  Day.) 
_  Andante. 


m  ■ 

There  is  no  denying  that  Welsh  music  is  more 
artistic  than  either  that  of  the  Scotch  or  the 
Irish,  and  on  that  account  it  may,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  appear  more  modern ;  but  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  harp,  the  national  in- 
strument of  Wales,  with  its  perfect  diatonic  scale, 
the  apparent  inconsistency  disappears.  This  is 
admitted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  music 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Crotch.  In  the  first  volume 
of  his  Specimens1  of  the  various  styles  of  music 
referred  to  in  his  course  of  lectures,  he  writes  ai 
follows : — 

^J!i!V?h  »nI«1.wfl;l>J»nn«ic  may  be  considered  as  one 
since  the  original  British  music  was,  with  the  inl.ahi 
tanu,  driven  into  Wales.  It  unit  bo  owned  that  the 
regular  measure  and  diatonic  scale  of  the  Weigh  music  it 

^"Wl*1  '°  th°  En«,i,,h  tM,e  in  *«>«»J.  «n.I  ap- 
pears at  flr.t  more  natural  to  experienced  musician., 
than  those  of  the  Irish  and  ScotcfT  Welsh  music -  not 
•inly  solicits  an  accompaniment,  but,  being  chiefly  com- 

EX^a  «>r  ihe  harp'  '»  found  with  one;  and 

ndeed,  in  harp  tunes,  there  are  often  solo  passages  Tor 
the  bass  as  well  as  for  the  treble.  It  often  resemble, 
the  scientific  music  of  the  17th  and  lsth  centime*,  and 
there  11,  I  believe,  no  probability  that  this  degree,  of 
refinement  was  an  introduction  of  later  times. .  The 
military  mns.c  of  the  Welsh  seems  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation.  .  In  the  Welsh  marches,  'The  March 
of  the  men  of  Harlech,-  'Captain  Moron's  Ma£h"  and 
also  a  tune  called  'Come  to  Battle/  there  is  not  too 
much  noise,  nor  is  there  vulgarity  nor  yet  misplaced 
science,  riiey  have  a  sufficiency  of  rhythm  without  its 
injuring  the  dignified  character  or  the  whole 

We  give  the  melodies  of  the  three  marches 
mentioned. 


Rhy  fdyyrrh  Guyr  Harlech.  (March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech. 


1  Be*  vol.  111.  p 
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Ax'l'inl,' 


UentraQwn.  (Venture  Gwen.) 


Bhgfelgi/rch  Cadpen  Morgan.  (Captain  Morgan 'i  March.) 


— 

Dficch  i'r  Fntfdr.   (Cone  to  Rattle.) 


*1 


-e>.--.H  — 


The  Welsh  are  specially  rich  m  Pastoral 
Music,  which  is  graceful,  melodious,  and  un- 
affected. It  is  chiefly  written  for  the  voice,  nnd 
the  subject  of  the  words  is  generally  taken  from 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  with  an  admixture  of 
Love.  The  collection  is  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection;  however, 
the  following  specimens  will  serve  to  show  the 
natural  beauty  of  these  melodies : — 

Codtad  yr  Hedydd.  (Die  IlUinjr  of  (he  Lark.) 
n  M  oderato.  f^mmm*^* 


5S 


The  following  melody  has  the  peculiarity  of 
each  part  ending  on  the  fourth  of  the  key. 

DadUDau.    (Flaunting  Two.) 

ChttrfuUy. 


^5 


iniMvrr 


answer 


1  . 


Of  the  Dance  Music  of  the  Welsh,  the  Jig  ap- 
pears to  be  the  favourite.  Of  these  there  are 
many  interesting  examples,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected : — 


Hqfftdd  Modryb  Margtd.  (A ant  Margaret'*  Favourite.) 

r*rm  


il 


 ■ — 

»  •  '  — 

 •  

-m-rJ 
»  :fl 

-"  

9  

m — 

0 

•  1 

— — ~  • , — -| 

-  ■• — 

i — v — i 

Qyrru'r  Bfd  o'm  Blatn,    (Drive  the  World  before  ua.) 
'np-q.-—  ,  r — m — 0  »F-^H 


lit 
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The  mast  remarkable  feature  in  connection 
with  Welsh  music  is  that  of  Penillion  singing. — 
singing  of  epigrammatic  stanzas,  extemporaneous 
or  otherwise,  to  the  accompaniment  of  one  of  the 
old  melodies,  of  which  there  are  many,  very 
marked  in  character,  expressly  composed  or 
chosen  on  account  of  their  adaptability  for  the 
purpose,  and  played  upon  the  harp.  This  prac- 
tice is  peculiar  to  the  Welsh,  and  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Druids,  who  imparted  their 
learning  orally,  through  the  medium  of  Penillion. 
The  word  Penill  is  derived  from  Pen,  a  head ; 
and  because  these  stanzas  flowed  extempore  from, 
and  were  treasured  in  the  head,  without  being 
committed  to  paper,  they  were  called  Penillion. 
Many  of  the  Welsh  have  their  memories  stored 
with  hundreds  of  them ;  some  of  which  they  have 
always  ready  in  answer  to  almost  any  subject 
that  can  be  proposed ;  or,  like  the  Improviiatorc 
of  Italy,  they  sing  extempore  verses;  and  a 
person  conversant  in  this  art  readily  produces  a 
Penill  apposite  to  the  last  that  was  sung.  But 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  he  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  twenty-four  metres  of  Welsh 
poetry.  The  subjects  afford  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 
Some  of  these  are  jocular,  others  farcical,  but 
most  of  them  amorous.  It  is  not  the  best  vocalist 
who  is  considered  to  excel  most  in  this  style  of 
epigrammatical  singing;  but  the  one  who  has  the 
strongest  sense  of  rhythm,  and  can  give  most 
effect  and  humour  to  the  salient  points  of  the 
stanza — not  unlike  the  parlante  singing  of  the 
Italians  in  comic  opera.  The  singers  continue 
to  take  up  their  Penill  alternately  with  the  harp 
without  intermission,  never  repeating  the  same 
stanza  (for  that  would  forfeit  the  honour  of  being 
held  first  in  the  contest),  and  whichever  metre 
the  first  singer  starts  with  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  by  those  who  follow.  The  metres  of 
these  stanzas  are  various;  a  stanza  containing 
from  three  to  nine  verses,  and  a  verse  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  from  two  to  eight. 
One  of  these  metres  is  the  Triban,  or  triplet; 
another,  the  Avail  (>y icydd,  or  Bin  tianiad, — 
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the  ode-measure  or  the  ancient  strain  ;  another, 
what  in  English  poetry  would  be  called  anapaestic. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Penillion  singing ;  the 
most  simple  being  where  the  singer  adapts  his 
words  to  the  melody,  in  which  case  words  and 
music  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  a  burden,  or 
response  in  chorus,  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  the 
stanza,  as  in  the  following  example : — 


With  spirit 

Solo. 


No*  Golan.   (New  Year'*  Ere.) 

Chorus. 


Solo. 


Chorus. 


i 


-  3 


p 

Solo. 


3= 


1 


Hob  y  Deri  Danno.  (Away,  my  herd,  to  the  Oaken  Grove.) 

At  sung  In  North  Wales. 
Cheerfully.  Solo  Bu'den   


Solo 


Hunl 


Solo 


Hob  »  Deri  Dando.  (Away,  my  herd,  under  the  Green  Oak.) 
The  same  song  as  sung  in  South  Wales. 

Cheer/itUy.  Solo  Burden 
-L-'»3 


Solo 


Solo 

»  •  •  e  • 


Burden 


Burden 


Solo 


■e-m- 


Hiinlpn 


i 


The  most  difficult  form  of  Penillion  sing- 
ing is  where  the  singer  does  not  follow  the 
melody  implicitly,  but  recites  his  lines  on  any 
note  that  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  harmony  of 
the  melody,  which  renders  him  indifferent  as  to 
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whether  the  harper  plays  the  air  or  any  kind  of 
variation  upon  it,  as  long  as  he  keeps  to  tho 
fundamental  harmony.  In  this  style  of  Penillion 
singing  there  is  no  burden  or  chorus,  the  singer 
having  the  whole  of  the  melody  to  himself,  Brst 
and  second  part  repeated.  What  renders  it  more 
difficult,  is  the  rule  that  he  must  not  begin 
with  the  melody,  but,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  metre  of  his  stanza,  must  join  the  melody  at 
such  a  point  as  will  enable  him  to  end  with  it. 

The  following  examples  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  of  the  moat  famous  melodies  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  of  singing. 

Air.  '  Pen  Rkaw.'  (The  name  of  a  Harper.)  1  Penillion. 
Modrralo. 

Voice. 


a-.  ^Hzfc±t^ 


— i — *  >  h  a.  ^3>l^- 

cbaal  finjch  fod  70  mjac  Yr  bjdd lawr  ddjn  felrddloo  ;  To 


rddlon ;  T 


Masai  u<Utw»D  To    Ceau*r  bin    be -oil  -1km. 


1 


Teljo  o  rewii  ty,  Lid- 


■      .  ■ 

M.       .  •  ..  ■    •     -  V 
Teulu    dedwjddj  I 

•ewb  a'l  benlll  70  «l  fwrt,  Heb 
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Air.  •  SrrrA  ffwdof.'  (Low  i 

Spirited. 


Voics 


Am. 


a 


t=»  ^  *  ■  •  »T  r^T  ,  t,  _a=s^s  sH 
 r  „  »_^*H  1  »H 


Heeddal    glod  tui  tod  ja  fwjn.     Hi        ydyw  llwjn  Ueeenjddi 


 —  — 1 

.  i  sr- 

•  {■   a~  1  ■  | 

T  *  r 

Pwy  yd-r^mCex  Ledel-lo; 


Bon  ubwn;  cjbjdd: 


Mwjh  j  can  oddeutu'rtan.  Mor- 


— k.rArar— b>  »  •  •  •  .  {  ♦  r  *  ft: 


■  Dr.  Rhji*i  n  rammer  make*  mention  of  a 
fUn  Rhaw  :  end  probably  lhl»  ttine  »u  comi 
pi-  tot  the  lMh  century,  or  at        acquired  thUUlla  at  that 
fdoorW  JW.c.  <tftk«  ».<•»  *ard«.  p. 
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Until  within  tlie  present  ctnturv,  very  little 
Welsh  tuuwic  wn.sknov.  ti  Lm-vhu'I  the  Principality  ; 
aud  cvun  then,  fur  the  most  part,  through  an  un- 
favourable milium.  For  example,  the  graceful 
4  Llwyn  onn'  (The  Ash  (jruve},  appeared  in  a 
mutilated  form  an  a.-^  your  funning,'  in  Gay '» 
4  Bexar's  Optra,'  a.  l>.  ljiS. 

Llwyn  onn.   (Tlie  Aili  Grove.) 
Ometfullv. 

\  \    ,    ,  T-gg^ 


.1  f  '  r  ■  r  r 


3» 


pi 


(?<iy*f  ivrWon,  a/  *  Ctatt  your  funning.' 
1  1  " — -i 


I 


Iff 


The  melodious  'Clychau  Aberdyfi'  (The  Bells 
of  Aberduvey)  was  caricatured  in  Charles  JJib- 
diu's  play  'Liberty  Hall/  a.d.  1785. 

Clychau  AberdpJI.   (The  liella  of  Aberdovej.) 


»     K        H  »»  

*  *       4  I  g 

i5 


-• — j— »- 


1 


3^ 


3 


The  bold  and  warlike  strain,  '  Y  Gadlys' 
(The  Camp),  suffered  the  degradation  of  being 
wedded  to  Torn  Durfey's  doggrel  song  4  Of  noble 
race  was  Shenkiu,'  introduced  into  4  The  Rich- 
mond Heiress,'  a.d.  1693. 

T  Gddlft.  (The  Camp.) 


- »  • 


!^.|  s     ■  *    ,  >C1 

J  J3  J  J 

/IN 

^ — •- 

■        ^  — 

Jill  g«L  j  fe_i| 

The  beautiful  little  melody,  'Ar  hyd  y  nos* 
(All  through  the  Night),  was  introduced  into  a 
burlesque,  under  the  title  of  'Ah!  'hide  your 
noae.'    It  is  often  known  as  4  Poor  Mary  Ann.' 


Ar  hyd  p  not.  (Ali  through  tlie  Niglit). 
f&nrty. 


p 

mm 


1 


i 


.1  jjSy 


Even  Handel  was  not  above  introducing  the 
spirited  air, '  Codiad  yr  Haul'  (The  Rising  of  the 
Sun),  into  4Acis  and  Galatea,'  a*  a  duet  and 
chorus,  under  the  title  of 4  Happy,  happy  we.* 

The  following  is  the  original  air : — 

m 
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i*  as  follows : — 


(Duet.) 


etc. 


The  opening  bar  of  the  chorus  imitates  the 
original  melody  still  more  closely  :— 


Handel  also  turned  this  air  into  a  gigue  ('  Suites 
de  Pieces,'  1st  collection,  p.  43,  Leipzig  edition). 


But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  beauty  of 
the  original  theme  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
his  masterly  treatment. 


According  to  a  Welsh  manuscript  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I,  now  in  the  British  Museum — 
which  though  itself  of  the  1 7th  century  was  doubt- 
less copied  or  compiled  from  earlier  records 1— 
Gryffudd  ab  Cynan,  King  of  North  Wales,  held 
a  congress,  in  the  1  ith  century,  for  the  purpose 
of  reforming  the  order  of  the  Welsh  bards,  and 
invited  several  of  the  fraternity  from  Ireland  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  contemplated  reforms ; 
the  most  important  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  separation  of  the  professions  of  bard 
and  minstrel — in  other  words,  of  poetry  and 
music;  both  of  which  had  before  been  united 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  The  next  was 
the  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  composition  and 
performance  of  music.  The '  34  musical  measures' 
were  permanently  established,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  keys,  scales,  etc. ;  and  it  was  decreed  that 
henceforth  all  compositions  were  to  be  written 
in  accordance  with  those  enactments ;  and  that 
none  but  those  who  wore  conversant  with  the 
rules  should  be  considered  thorough  musicians, 
or  competent  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
others. 

In  this  manuscript  will  also  be  found  some 
of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  music  of  the 
Britons,  supposed  to  have  been  hauded  down 
from  the  ancient  bards.  The  whole  of  the  music 
is  written  for  the  Crwth,  in  a  system  of  notation 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  merely  one 
line  to  divide  baas  and  treble.  Dr.  Burney,  after 
a  life-long  research  into  the  musical  notation  of 
ancient  nations,  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult:— 

It  does  not  appear  from  history  that  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenician*,  Hebrews,  or  any  ancient  people  who  culti- 
vated the  aru,  except  the  Greek*  and  Romans,  had 
musical  characters  ;  and  these  had  no  other  symbols  of 
sound  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  likewise 
served  them  for  arithmetical  numbers  and  chronological 
dates. 

The  system  of  notation  in  the  manuscript 
resembles  that  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  6th 
century,  and  may  have  found  its  way  into  this 
country  when  he  sent  Augustine  into  Britain  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
services  of  the 


St.  Gregory's  Notation. 
A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  a,  b.  c.  d,  e,  f,  g,  aa,  bb, 
cc,  dd,  ee,  ff,  gg. 

Notation  is  ths  Axctest  WsLan  Manuscript. 


00  dd  eo  ff  gi  a!  b, 
g-  »•  b- 


d,  e,  f,  g  a  b  c  d  6  F 


A  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Welsh 
notation  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitled 
Muntrgia*  tea  praxis  municae,  illius  primo 
quae  Inttrumentii  agitur  ctria  ratio,  ab  Otto- 

1  The  prose  contained  In  the  MS.  It  to  be  found  Id  Dr.  John  David 
Rhji'i  Wclih  and  Latin  Grammar  of  1WJ. 

1  Sot  to  be  confounded  with  the  'Musurfla'  of  Klreher.  [8»e 
voL  U.  p.  <SR.j  Othmar  Lusclnlu*  was  a  learned  Benedictine  raook. 
and  native  of  Btraaaburf.  HI*  work  Is  In  I  wo  parts;  the  Brit  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  Musical  Instruments  In  hi*  time,  and 
the  other  the  rudiment*  of  the  science.  To  these  are  added  two 
commentaries,  containing  the  precept*  of  poljphonk  music 
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maro  Lvteinio  Argentino  duobu*  lAbrit  abtoluta. 
Argentorati  apurt  loannem  Schottum,  Anno 
Chritti,  1536.  The  following  is  a  fac-*imile 
of  the  specimen  alluded  to,  as  applied  to  the 


WELSH  MUSIC. 

keys  of  the  organ  (which  instrument  was  in* 
vented  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century), 
with  additional  marks  for  the  fiats  and  sharps, 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  notation  : — 


III 

II 

III 

II 

III 

11 

1 

£  «•  b 

BP  d« 

f  o«  b 

f'G»  U 

a*  dd* 

& 

• 

f 

f.V 

» 

0 

'•Is' 

1   ♦   •  l 

oc  |  dd  |  ee 

1  T  1 

The  circumstance  of  Irish  names  being 
attached  to  the  34  musical  measures  in  the 
British  Museum  MS.  alluded  to,  has  led  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  Wales  derived  the 
whole  of  her  music  from  Ireland,  at  the  time 
of  Gryffudd  ab  Cynan  ;  when,  as  is  alleged, 
the  measures  were  constructed.  Even  Welsh 
chroniclers,  such  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Caradoc, 
Powel,  and  others,  have  made  this  statement  in 
their  works  upon  the  strength  of  the  circumstance 
alluded  to;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Gunn,  Walker,  Bunting,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  other  modern  writers,  should  have  been  de- 
ceived by  relying  upon  such  apparently  good 
authority.  But,  independently  of  the  extreme 
dissimilarity  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  music  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  happens  that 
other  parts  of  the  document  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary.  The  Welsh  had  their 
34  metres  (or  measures)  in  poetry,  as  well  as 
their  34  athletic  games ;  and  the  following 
circumstance  is  in  favour  of  their  possessing  their 
musical  measures  centuries  prior  to  Gryffudd  ab 
Cynan.  Among  the  ancient  pieces  included  in 
the  manuscript,  is  one  bearing  the  following  title, 
and  written  in  one  of  the  34  measures — Mac  Mvn 
byr — Gosteg  yr  HaUn  ('  Prelude  to  the  Salt ' ),  and 
at  the  end  is  the  following  account  concerning  ic : 
'  Tervyn  Gosteg  yr  Ilalen,  yr  hon  a  vyddid  yn  ei 
chanu  o  vlaen  Marchogion  Arthur  pan  roid  y  Salter 
a'r  halen  ar  y  bwrdd  — *  Here  ends  the  Prelude 
to  the  Salt,  which  used  to  be  performed  before 
the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  when  the  Salt-cellar 
was  placed  on  the  table  ' — that  is,  if  the  tradition 
can  be  sustained,  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
when  King  Arthur  is  supposed  to  have  flourished. 
In  the  manuscript,  the  notation  is  as  follows  :— 

Dechre  Gotteg  yr  Halen. 


Bya  hyd  y  Marc  : 
a'r  diivedd  J  ma 
■y   ar   ol  pub 


Bjnycwbyl 
o'r  diwedd 
etlo  hyd  y. 
ma.  a'r  ail 
tro  hyd  y 
marc,  ao 
volly  t*r- 
▼yn  j  di. 
wedd. 


a'  a1 

? 

c  8 

g'  «• 

a  o 

p 

I  1 

8  8  & 

1  1 
ft  8  I 

fi  ff  n 

g  ccg 

fi  fffi 

fi  fffi 

CI  C| 

CI  C| 

CI  CI 

CI  'C| 

ai  ai 

g>  gl 

ai  ai 

ai  ai 

g  »•  s-  £• 
1  t 

» 

5  ■ 
t  g-  di  f  1  c 

P 

1  i 

e  d  d  c 

fS  , 

«  f  e 

c  d  e  c 

f 1  ff  f  1  ff 

g  oc  g  cc 

fl  fffi  ff 

K  oc  g  cc 

CI  CI 

01  01 

CI  CI 

91  ci 

ai  ai 

gi  g' 

ai  ai 

H  ftl 

The  above  1 

to  which  there  are  twelve  variations;  and 
although  the  counterpoint  is  very  primitive,  and 
the  whole  is  written  for  the  Crwtb,  it  is  not 
without  interest,  as  having  been  handed  down 
from  a  remote  period,  and  being  thus,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  music  in  existence. 
Those  who  wish  to  look  further  into  the  matter 
will  find  the  theme  and  variations,  with  the  24 
musical  measures,  etc.,  transcribed  into  modern 
notation  and  published  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  '  My  vyrian  Archaeology  of  Wales.' 

It  is  also  asserted  that  even  the  keys  used  in 
Welsh  Music  were  brought  over  from  Ireland  at 
the  same  time  as  the  twenty-four  measures.  Fire 
keys  are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript : — 

1.  I*-gyv:air — the  low  key,  or  key  of  C. 

a.  Crat-gywair — the  sharp  key,  or  key  of  G. 

3.  Lleddf-gywair — the  fiat  key,  or  key  of  F. 

4.  Go-gywa ir—  the  key  with  a  flat  or  minor 
third  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Scale,  in  every  other 
respect,  being  major. 

5.  Bragod-gywair — called  the  minor  or  mixed 
key. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  related  by  two  Welsh 
historians,  Dr.  John  David  Rhys  and  John  Rhy- 
dderch,  as  having  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century : — *  King  Cadwaladr  sat  in  an  Eistedd- 
fod, assembled  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
bards,  and  taking  into  consideration  their  pro- 
ductions and  performances,  and  of  giving  laws  to 
music  and  poetry.  A  bard  who  played  upon  the 
harp  in  presence  of  this  illustrious  assembly  in  a 
key  called  It  gyteair,  ar  y  bragod  dannav.  (in  the 
low  pitch  and  in  the  minor  or  mixed  key),  which 
displeased  them  much,  was  censured  for  the 
inharmonious  effect  he  produced.  The  key  in 
which  he  played  was  that  of  Pibau  Morrydd, 
i.e.  "Caniad  Pibau  Morvydd  sydd  ar  y  bragod 
gywair."  (The  song  of  Morvydd's  Pipes  is 
in  the  minor  or  mixed  key.)  He  was  then 
ordered,  under  great  penalties,  whenever  he 
came  before  persons  skilled  in  the  art,  to  adopt 
that  of  Mtoynen  Gwynedd,  "  the  pleasing  melody 
of  North  Wales,"  which  the  royal  associates  first 
gave  out,  and  preferred.  They  even  decreed 
that  none  could  sing  or  play  with  true  harmony 
but  with  Mwynen  Gvcyntdd,  because  that  was  in 
a  key  which  consisted  of  notes  that  formed  per- 
fect concords,  whilst  the  other  was  of  a  mixed 
nature.'  This  incident  possibly  arose  from  a 
general  desire  to  suppress  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Wales  the  pentatonic,  or  so-called 
Scotch  Scale,  where  the  fourth  and  leading  note 
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of  the  key  are  omitted,  a  fact  which  account* 
for  the  peculiar  effect  produced  upon  a  cultivated 
ear  by  theSootch  bagpipe  of  the  present  day.where 
the  music  passes  from  minor  to  relative  major,  and 
back,  without  the  least  regard  for  the  tonic  and 
dominant  drones  of  the  original  key,  which 
tinue  to  sound.  The  story,  if  true,  would  show  that 
the  Welsh  were  already  in  possession  of  a  Scale  or 
Key,  which,  by  their  own  showing,  consisted  of 
notes  that  formed  perfect  concords ;  whereas 
the  other,  which  they  objected  to,  was  of  a  mixed 
nature,  neither  major  nor  minor,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  two — which  is  not  altogether  an  inapt  way 
of  describing  the  pentatonic  or  Scotch  Scale. 

The  'Caniad  Pibau  Morvydd*  (The  Song  of 
Morvydd's  Pipes),  above  alluded  to,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  ancient  manuscript. 

The '  twenty-four  meaauree  *  consisted  of  a  given 
number  of  repetitious  of  the  chords  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  according  to  the  length  of  each 
measure,  *nd  are  represented  by  the  following 
marks,  1  standing  for  the  tonic  chord,  and  0 
for  the  dominant : — 

(Mac  y  Mwn  Hlr.) 
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*    *  Av**  *     y  Ax* 

or  mi  mi  mi  im  rniiin- 


or  in 


mm 


Short  Mtature  (Mac  y  Mwn  Byr.) 

k  x  k 

noonn  or  n  n  nu* 

J — L 


The  positions  of  the  chords  are  arranged  so  a« 
to  admit  of  their  being  played  on  the  open 
strings  of  the  Crwth. 

These  measures  do  not  appear  in  Welsh  music 
after  the  date  to  which  the  manuscript  refers, 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  considered  most 
fortunate  ;  for,  though  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose  at  that  early  period,  viz.  for  the  guid- 
ance of  performers  on  the  Harp  and  Crwth 
— the  latter  being  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  Harp — had  such  rules  remained  in  force, 
they  would  have  rendered  the  national  music  of 
Wales  intensely  monotonous  and  uninteresting, 
and  thoroughly  destroyed  all  freedom  of  imagi- 
nation in  musical  composition;  whereas,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  melody,  richness  of 
harmony  and  variety  of  construction. 

Printed  Collection*  of  Welth  Melodic*. 

Ancient  British  Music.   John  Parry  of  Khuabon. 

Vol.  i.  174J. 

Welsh,  English,  and  Scotch  Airs.    John  Parry  of 
Vol.  ii.   No  date. 


British  Harmony,  Ancient  Welsh  Aim.  John  Parry 
fRhuabou.   Vol.  ill.  1781. 


Reticles  of  the  Wel»h 

Brcnin).   Vol.  i.  17>i. 

Bardic  Museum. 
VoL  ii.  \#KL 

Cambro-British  Melodies. 
Brenin).  Vol.  iii.    So  date. 


Edwa«4  Jones  (Bardd  y 
Jones  (Bardd  y  Brenlni. 

Jones  (Bardd  j 


Welsh  Melodies.   John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw*.  1.W0. 
The  Welsh  Harper.  John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw).  Vol.  L 
1«3  :  vol.  ii,  184*. 


Original  Welsh  Airs,  arranged  by  Haydn  and 
nioven.    George  Thorapr 
vol.  ii,  1811 :  rot.  iii,  1814. 


god  by 

Edinburgh.  Vol.  i,  law ; 
John  Dovaston,  Dublin.  Part  i. 


British  Melodies. 
1817;  part  ii.  IttiO. 
Welsh  Melodies.  J.  Thompson.  1817. 
Cambrian  Harmony.  Richard  Roticrts  of 

lasi. 

The  Ancient  Airs  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg 
Jane  Williams  of  Aberpergwm.  1844. 
The  Cambrian  Minstrel.  John  Thomas  of  Merthyr 


Miss 


John  Owen  (Owain  Alaw)  of 

lsCl;  3rd 


Welsh  National  Airs. 
Chester,  lit  series.  1880 
lSfiJ;  4th  series.  1*04. 

Welsh  Melodies.  John  Thomas  Peneerdd  Gwalia)  of 
London.  Vols,  i  and  ii,  lbtii ;  vol.  iii,  1870 ;  yoL  iv,  1874. 

MS.  Collection*. 

The  Welsh  manuscript  mentioned  in  the  fore- 

foing  article  as  in  the  British  Museum  is  in  Add. 
IS.  14,905.  The  writing  shows  it  to  be  of  the 
date  of  Charles  I.  It  came  to  the  Museum 
from  the  '  Welsh  School.'  The  book  contains 
the  namo  of  Lewis  Morris  1742.  and  Richard 
Morris,  Esq.,  1771,  and  the  following  MSS. 


Fol.  3.  Cerdd  Dannsn. 


an  old 


script  of  8ir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn. 

aa.  Copy  of  an  order  by  Elizabeth  as  to  the  bestowal 
of  a  Silver  Harp  on  the  best  liarpcr.  1567. 

4a.  Drawing  of  the  harp  »10  strings).  Title— ' Music* 
nen  Beroriaeth.  The  following  Manuscript  is  the 
Mu sick  of  the  Bri tains,  as  settled  by  a  Congress,  or 
Mi-eting  of  Masters  of  Music,  by  order  of  GryfTudd  ap 
Crnan,  Prince  of  Wales,  about  A.n.  1040;  with  some 
of  the  most  antient  pieces  of  the  Britain*,  supposed  to 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  British  Druids; 
in  Two  Parts  (i.e.  Bass  and  Treble)  for  the  Crwth.  This 
Manuscript  was  wrote  by  Robert  ap  Huw  of  Bodwigen 
in  Anglesey,  in  Charles  ye  1st*  time.  Some  Parts  of  it 
copied  then,  out  of  Wm.  Penllyn's  Book." 

The  MS.  up  to  f.  10  (including  the  above)  is  in  a  later 
hand,  apparently  written  about  1783.  which  date  occurs 
in  it.  At  f.  10  the  old  music  begins,  the  writing  is 
nb«iut  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent.  The  music  is  in 
tablature— the  words  are  Welsh.  At  fol.  58  is  (appar- 
ently)  a  draft  of  a  letter  in  English,  dated  1048.  At  fol.  59 
the  later  band  begins  again,  with  extracts  from  Welsh 
works,  and  MSS.  relating  to  Welsh  Music.   The  whole 


The  portion  containing  the  Ancient  Music  is 
printed  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archeology 
of  Wales'  (1807).  See  Transactions  Cymmro- 
dorion  Soc.  i.  361. 

Other  collections  of  Welsh  music  in  the  Mu- 
seum are,  Ad.  MS.  14.939,  'Collections  by  R. 
Morris,  1779/  Do.  15,031,  Account  of  the  Old 
Welsh  Notation.  Do.  15.036,  Tracts  on  ancient 
Welsh  Music  transcribed  by  Hugh  Maurice  for 
O.  Jones,  from  a  MS.  by  John  Jones.  [J-T.] 

WELSH  TRIPLE  HARP  {Telyn  dairrhe*). 
This  instrument  has  three  rows  of  strings ;  the 
two  outside  rows  being  tuned  in  unison,  accord- 
ing to  the  diatonic  scale,  and  the  inner  row  tuned 
so  as  to  supply  the  flats  and  sharps  required  to 
complete  the  chromatic  scale. 

The  Welsh  Triple  Harp  is  the  only  instrument 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  known  with  the 
strings  on  the  right  side  of  the  comb ;  thereby 
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necessitating  its  being  tuned  with  the  tuning- 
hammer  in  the  left  hand,  which  is  exceedingly 
awkward  to  any  one  who  is  not  left-handed. 
This  also  explains  why  it  is  held  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  played  upon  with  the  left  hand  in 
the  treble  and  the  right  hand  in  the  bam,  bo 
as  to  leave  a  full  view  of  the  strings ;  otherwise 
the  comb  would  inconveniently  intercept  the 
view. 

Vincentio  Galileo,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  An- 
cient and  Modern  Music,'  published  in  Florence 
in  1581,  Btates  that  a  double 
harp  (or  harp  with  two  rows 
of  strings)  was  common  in 
Italy  in  his  day.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  diatonic  scale  on 
fll  the  right  side  from  the  upper 
<f i|'  /  j  part  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  instrument,  with  an- 
other row  of  accidentals  on 
the  opposite  side,  to  be 
played,  when  required,  by 
putting  the  linger  through  ; 
and  the  diatonic  scale  con- 
tinued on  the  left  side  from 
the  centre  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  instrument,  with  the 
accidentals  on  the  other  row 
on  the  opposite  side.  Thin 
shows  that  it  was  played  on 
with  the  right  hand  in  the 
treble  and  the  left  in  the 
bass. 

Galileo  alleges  that  Italy 
derived  this  instrument  from 
Ireland ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  Irish 
could  have  possessed  such  a 
hnrp,  inasmuch  as  it  has  left  no  trace  upon  their 
national  music,  the  peculiarity  of  the  scale  of  which 
consists  in  leaving  out  all  the  notes  and  accidentals 
which  indicate  the  least  modulation  from  key  to 
key,  but  which  notes  and  accidentals  would  have 
been  available  on  the  above  instrument.  The 
invention  of  the  Welsh  Triple  Harp,  with  three 
rows  of  strings,  naturally  followed ;  for,  as  music 
advanced,  the  inconvenience  of  being  circum- 
scribed within  the  limited  compass  of  only  half 
the  diatonic  scale  on  either  side  of  the  instru- 
ment would  soon  be  felt ;  therefore  the  diatonic 
scale  was  extended  on  each  side  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  instrument,  with  a  centre  row  of 
accidentals  equally  extended  and  accessible  from 
either  side.  This  invention,  so  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  instrument  of  its  kind  hitherto  known, 
must  have  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  music  in  the  Principality,  and 
may  go  far  to  account  for  the  beauty,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of  the  national  music  of 
Wales. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  difficulty  of  playing 
accidentals  on  the  inner  row  of  strings  in 
rapid  passages,  and  the  impossibility  of  mo- 
dulating out  of  the  key  in  which  the  instru- 
ment was  tuned,  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of 
tiie  Pedal  Harp,  which  is  an  immense  improve- 


ment, in  a  musical  sense,  upon  any  former  inven- 
tion, as  it  admits  of  the  most  rapid  modulation 
into  every  key,  and  enables  the  performer  to 
execute  passages  and  combinations  that  would 
not  have  been  dreamt  of  previously.  In  the 
double-action  harp,  as  perfected  by  Erard,  each 
note  has  its  flat,  natural,  and  sharp,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  any  other  stringed  instrument ; 
and  this  enables  the  modern  harpist  to  produce 
those  beautiful  enharmonic  effects  which  are 
pec  uliar  to  the  instrument.  Another  remark  abl  e 
advantage  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
strings  to  one  row,  which  enables  the  performer 
not  only  to  keep  the  instrument  in  better  tune, 
but  to  use  a  thicker  string,  and  thus  attain  a 
quality  of  tone  which,  for  mellowness  and  rich- 
ness, may  be  advantageously  compared  with  that 
of  any  other  instrument. 

WELSH,  Thomas,  born  at  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire, about  1780,  became,  when  six  years  old, 
a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there.  He  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Wells  became  the  resort  of  lovers  of  music 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  excellence 
of  his  singing.  His  fame  at  length  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Sheridan  and  Linley,  and  he  appeared  in 
1793  at  the  Bath  concerts,  in  the  concerts  given 
at  the  King's  Theatre  during  the  rebuilding  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  also  on  the  stage  in  Attwood's 
'  Prisoner.'  He  subsequently  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  in  Attwood's  'Adopted  Child,'  Storace'a 
'  Lodoiska,'  and  other  pieces.  John  Kern  be- 
thought highly  of  his  abilities  as  an  actor,  and 
taught  him  to  perform  the  part  of  Prince  Arthur 
in  Shakspere's  '  King  John.'  After  the  breaking 
of  his  boyish  voice  Welsh  pursued  his  studies 
under  C.  F.  Horn,  John  Cramer,  and  Baum- 
garten.  In  1802,  his  voice  having  become  a 
deep  and  powerful  bass,  he  was  admitted  a  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Royal.  A  few  years  later 
he  essayed  dramatic  composition,  and  produced 
'  Twenty  years  ago,'  a  melodramatic  entertain- 
ment, 1 8 10 ;  '  The  Green-eyed  Monster,'  musical 
farce,  and  '  Kamtchatka,*  musical  drama,  181 1. 
But  his  greatest  reputation  was  gained  as  a  sing- 
ing master  and  instructor  of  pupils  for  the  stage. 
Foremost  among  those  whom  he  taught  were 
John  Sinclair,  C.  E.  Horn,  Miss  Stephens,  and 
Miss  Wilson.  He  joined  Hawes  in  carrying  on 
the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution.  [See  Argyll 
Rooms.  J  He  published  some  glees  and  piano- 
forte pieces  and  a  '  Vocal  Instructor.'  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Wilson,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and 
had  issue  an  only  child,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Alfredo  Piatti,  the  eminent  violoncellist.  Welsh 
died  Jan.  34,  1 848.  [See  Wilson,  Mabt  Ann, 
p.  463].  [W.H.H.J 

WERT,1  Giachks  (or  Jacques)  de,  a  Flemish 
composer  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  confusion  at  the 
hands  of  biographers.  Fe"tis,  in  his  first  edition, 
regarded  him  as  the  same  person  with  Jacques 

■  Tor  tha  tp*llln(  of  tha  um,  »ee  tha  faalmtle  of  hit  auto*  rip h 
tlgnatura  In  Vandar  Straetan.  'La  Mualqoe  tux  r»r»-R»».-  »l.  SO. 
Other  lonni  are  Jaquet  HJLacche,  elcj  d«  Weert,'  ur  '  M'eerdl's  cp. 

Ibid.  1.  U». 
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Vaet;  and  the  frequent  custom  of  designating 
musician*  by  their  Christian  name  alone,  has 
made  it  difficult  to  discriminate  De  Wert's  pro- 
ductions from  those'of  other  'Jachets,' '  Jaquets,' 
or  'Jacques'  of  his  time,  particularly  of  Jacques 
Brume),  Jacques  de  Buus,  and  Jacques  Berchetn.1 
The  last-named  has  been  plausibly  identified 
with  him,  and  M.  Vander  Straeten  has  found 
himself  reduced  to  distinguishing  an  elder  and 
a  younger  De  Wert."   The  biographical  mater- 
ials, however,  which  this  writer  has  for  the  first 
time  brought  together,  appear  not  incompatible 
with  their  reference  to  a  single  person.   On  this 
supposition,  De  Wert  was  born  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  16th 
century,  and  went  as  a  child  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  choir  of  Maria  de 
Cardona,  Marchesa  ilella  Pad u  11a.  Afterwards 
he  passed  into  the  Bervice  of  Count  Alfonso  of 
Norellara,  not  (ns  haa  been  stated)  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara;  and  published  in  1558  a  volume  of 
madrigals  which  appears  to  have  excited  so 
much  attention,  that  a  couplo  of  years  later  he 
could  be  reckoned  by  Guicciardini  among  the 
famous  musicians  of  the  day.    About  1 568  he 
removed  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua; 
but  his  life  was  soon  embittered  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  wife.*   He  seems  to  have  turned 
for  help  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  magnificent 
Alfonso  II.,  and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  un- 
official connection  with  his  court,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  splondour,  which  lasted  beyond  the 
immediate  purpose  of  his  resort  thither.  His 
musical  attainments  rendered  him  extremely 
serviceable  on  state  occasions,  his  special  feat 
in  composition  being  a  'Concerto  Maggiore'  for 
57  singers;  and  so  late  as  1586 4  the  epistle 
dedicatory  to  his  eighth  book  of  madrigals  re- 
cords his  intimate  attachment  to  tho  court  of 
Ferrara,  whether  in  actual  service  or  not  is 
doubtful,  since  it  seems  clear  that  all  the  while 
he  remained  connected  with  Mantua.1  His 
visits  to  Ferrara  involved  him  in  an  intrigue, 
as  it  turned  out,  with  one  of  the  court  ladies, 
the  poetess  Tarquinia  Molza :  her  relations  re- 
fused her  marriage,  and  she  was  induced  to 
withdraw  into  privacy.    She  went  to  live  with 
her  mother  at  Mantua,  where  she  died  in  1617  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  resumed 
her  intimacy  with  the  musician.     De  Wert, 
however,  was  still  resident  in  the  town,  as  we 
learn  from  the  'Canzonette  Villanelle.*  which 
he  published  at  Venice  in  1 589,  and  dedicated 
to  Leonora,  Duchess  of  Mantua.    The  tenth  and 
last  volumo  of  his  madrigals  is  dated  Venice, 
Sept.  10.  1 59 1,  about  which  year  his  death  may 
be  presumed  to  have  happened. 

The  ten  books  of  madrigals*  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Venice  between  1558  and  1591,  and 

I  See  Vander  Straeien.  •  L»  MuslqiM  eat  r»n  Bo.'  1. 173 ;  vl.  JOB.  a 

»  Ibid.  to!.  Tl.  xs-MH. 

•  IIU  totrr  to  the  duke  on  the  rahject  (March  B,  1370).  which  tt 
prlnlMl  by  M.  Vander  straeten.  TI.SM-3M.  i»  full  of  a  characterlatlo 

Trrtto  fSiMj  ed.)  Till.  4M  •. 

»  The  •etenih  b<u.k  of  li«  W^rfu  Mulrlpili  bear*  date  Mantua. 
April  10.  lf*t.  and  la  dedicated  to  Ukuuci  Due  hen  of  Mantua  i 
Fell!,  p.  4M  a. 

•  See  relit  aodlltn.r.T.e.  I 
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which  were  several  times  reprinted  by  Gardano, 
contain  evidently  the  best  of  De  Wert's  work. 
They  are  mostly  written  for  5  voices,  but  in  the 
sixth  and  ninth  volumes  we  meet  with  pieces 
for  6  or  even  7.  His  other  compositions  include 
only  the  Canzonette  already  mentioned,  and  a 
number  of  motets  which  were  principally  pub- 
lished by  Gerolamo  Scoto  at  Venice.  Luca 
Marenzio,7  it  should  be  added,  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  his  pupil.  [R.L.P.] 

WESLEY,  Charles,  son  of  the  Rev.  diaries 
Wesley  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Dec.  11,  1757. 
His  musical  instinct  displayed  itself  in  early 
infancy,  and  at  two  years  and  three-quarters  old 
he  could  play  '  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord  readily 
and  in  just  time,'  and  'always  put  a  true  bass 
to  it.'    He  was  taken  to  London,  and  Beard 
offered  to  get  him  admitted  as  a  child  of  the 
Chapel-Royal,  but  his  father  declined  it,  having 
then  no  intention  of  educating  him  as  a  musi- 
cian.   He  was  also  introduced  to  Stanley  and 
Worgan,  who  expressed  themselves  very  strongly 
as  to  his  abilities.    After  receiving  instruction 
from  Kelway  and  others  he  embraced  music  as 
his  profession,  and  became  an  excellent  per- 
former on  both  organ  and  harpsichord.  He 
held  at  various  times  the  appointment  of  organ- 
ist at  Surrey  Chapel,  South  Street  Chapel,  Wel- 
beck  Chapel,  Chelsea  Hospital  and  St.  Mary- 
lebone  Church.    Having  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excellence  as  a  performer  he  made  no 
further  progress.    He  composed  a  set  of  'Six 
Concertos  for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord,  Op.  1,' 
a  wit  of  Eight  Songs,  1784.  some  anthems  (one 
printed  in  Page's  'Harmonia  Sacra'),  music  for 
'  Caractacus,'  a  drama,  and  other  pieces.  He 
died  May  33,  1834. 

His  younger  brother,  Samuel,  born  Feb.  34, 
1766  (the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Handel), 
although  also  a  precocious  performer,  did  not 
develop  his  faculties  quite  so  early,  for  he  was 
three  years  old  before  he  played  a  tune,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  put  a  bass  to  one  until  he  had 
learned  his  notes.  He  proved  to  be,  notwith- 
standing, the  more  gifted  of  the  two  brothers. 
From  his  cradle  he  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing his  brother's  performances  upon  the  organ, 
to  which,  perhaps,  his  superiority  might  be 
partly  ascribed.  Before  he  was  five  years  old  he 
learned  to  read  words  by  poring  over  Handel's 
oratorio,  'Samson,*  and  soon  afterwards  learned, 
without  instruction,  to  write.  When  between 
six  and  seven  years  of  age  he  was  taught  to 
play  by  note  by  Williams,  a  young  organist  of 
Bristol.  Before  then  he  had  composed  some 
parts  of  an  oratorio,  '  Ruth,'  which  he  completed 
and  penned  down  when  about  eight  years  old, 
and  which  was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Boyce. 
About  the  same  time  he  learned  to  piny  the 
violin,  of  which  he  became  a  master,  but  his 
chief  delight  was  in  the  organ.  He  was  now 
introduced  into  company  as  a  prodigy,  and  ex- 
cited general  admiration.    In  1777  he  published 

1  Vaud.rStrm.Uo.Tl.  JOS.  1 
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'  Eight  Lewms  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and  about 
the  same  time  an  engraved  portrait  of  him 
when  eight  years  old  appeared.  Before  he 
attained  his  majority  he  had  become  a  good 
classical  scholar,  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  successfully  cultivated  a  taite 
for  literature,  and  obtained  distinction  as  an 
extemporaneous  performer  upon  the  organ  and 
pianoforte.  In  1 787  an  accident  befel  him,  the 
consequences  of  which  more  or  less  affected  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  from  which 
undoubtedly  sprung  those  erratic  and  eccentric 
habits  for  which  he  became  remarkable.  Pass- 
ing along  Snow  Hill  one  evening,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  excavation  prepared  for  the  foundation  of 
a  new  building,  and  severely  injured  his  skull. 
He  refused  to  undergo  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning, and  suffered  for  seven  years  from  de- 
spondency and  nervous  irritability  which  occa- 
sioned hi  in  to  lay  aside  all  his  pursuits,  even 
his  favourite  music.  On  his  recovery  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  avocations,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  study  of  which  he  pursued  with  en- 
thusiatm,  and  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  which 
among  English  musician*  he  laboured  assiduously. 
During  1808  and  1809  he  addressed  a  remark- 
able series  of  letters  to  Benjamin  Jacob  upon 
the  subject  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author, 
which  was  edited  by  his  daughter,  and  pub- 
lished in  1875.  [See  Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  aS  6.] 
In  1810  he  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with 
C.  F.  Horn,  an  edition  of  Bach's  '  Wobltem- 
perirte  Clavier,' and  promoted  the  publication  of 
an  English  translation  of  Forkel's  Life  of  Bach 
( 1 820).  In  1 8 1 1  he  was  engaged  as  conductor  and 
solo  organist  at  Birmingham  Festival.  In  1816 
he  suffered  a  relapse  of  his  malady,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion until  1823,  when  he  resumed  his  pursuits 
until  1830;  but  a  further  attack  again  dis- 
abled him,  and  he  was  afterwards  unable  to 
do  more  than  make  occasional  appearances. 
One  of  his  latest  public  performances  was  at 
the  concert  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
Aug.  7,  1834,  when  at  the  organ  be  accom- 
panied the  anthem,  'All  go  unto  one  place,' 
which  he  had  composed  U]  11  ill  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles.  His  actual  last  appearance 
was  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  on 
Sept.  12,  1837.  He  had  gone  there  to  hear 
Mendelssohn  play  upon  the  organ,  and  was 
himself  prevailed  upon  to  perform.  He  died 
within  a  month  afterwards,  Oct.  it,  and  was 
buried  Oct.  17,  in  the  vault  in  the  graveyard 
of  Old  St.  Marylebono  Church,  in  which  the 
remains  of  his  father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
had  been  previously  deposited.  Wesley  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  English  organist  of 
his  day,  and  both  in  his  extemporaneous  playing 
and  in  his  performance  of  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  Handel  he  was  unrivalled.  His  compositions 
were  numerous  and  varied,  and  of  the  highest 
excellence.  By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Wesley,  his 
daughter,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  them. — S.  Wesley's  religious  tenets  have  been 
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matter  of  doubt.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life  he 
disclaimed  having  ever  been  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  observing  that  'although 
the  Gregorian  music  had  seduced  him  to  their 
chapels,  the  tenets  of  the  Romanists  never  ob- 
tained any  influence  over  his  mind.'  But  there 
is  extant,  in  the  national  archives  at  Paris,  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  a  lady, 
believed  to  have  been  connected  with  a  conven- 
tual establishment  at  Bell  Tree  House,  Bath, 
without  year-date,  but  evidently  written  in  his 
youth,  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
that  time  he  must  have  had  at  least  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Romish  faith,  though  he  re- 
frained from  avowing  it  out  of  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  his  father.  He  left  several  children  ; 
his  eldest  son,  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  D.D.  (born 
1795,  died  Sept.  14.  1859),  was  Sub-dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  editor  of  a  collection  of  words 
of  anthems. 

List  of  Samuel  We$fei/$  Comporitiotu. 
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Orvtcrim.  Ruth  .compel  at  8  year*  old).  I>eelh  of  Abel  PtrU 
I  Hid  3  complete. 

Un—t*.  Mlm  tolerant!  (Oreforlan)  for  voice*  only;  Kim,  Eyrie 
eleutou  ;  Mlua  de  8.  Trlnltate ;  MAaaa  pro  Angell*. 

Anlipkoni  »In  etllu  1  tree  I  k  Hi  .Ktultate  Poo.  I  8;  »Dlilt 
Dominu* :  •omnia  Vanltaj ;  Til  e*  Sacerdu* .  Tr  decel  hyrnnut  .  llo- 
•anna  In  eiee'«l» ;  Doinlne  tat  rum  (ae  {.org.  obllg>  all  »  4  ;  n'onftUf 
bor  lor  toloi.  ehorut.  and  orchestra;  »1V.  In  Nallvttate  Domini; 
V  ;  VI ;  VII  ;  VIII ;  IX ;  X.  In  Eplphanla  .  XI ;  XII.  In  Kwto  Cot- 
port*  ChrUtt;  XIV.  In  Eplphanla;  XVI.  Ad  Benrdletum.  for  Cot- 
puiChrlttf ;  XVII.  XVIII.  In  Fr«o  Corp.  ChrWtl ;  Dlitt  Domino*; 
Salve  Kegina ;  Ad  Magnlttcal :  Qualem  tlnl»trum  ;  Agnu*  Del.  tn  D 
( mi) ;  Agnui  Del  I M2) ;  llrmn>  lit  Fealo  AtcenalonI*.  Ver*o»  3  de 
Pa.  eiatvi.  Ave  Maria  Stella  (1788);  Salre  Begin*;  Magna  opera; 


Strrif.  .Morning  and  Evening  Church  Service  In  T  kit  al*o 
Te  Deum.  Fenclu*.  Krrle.  Nunc  Dlrolttl.,  and  Burial  Service  a  4; 
Jubilate  Deo;fa.,ctu»lnF. 

Antirmt.   .All  go  unto  one  place.  Funeral  Anthem  for  i 
Wetley  ;  .1  am  well  pleated  ;  Behold  how  go-jd  (org.  oblig.) ;  *1 
(>  tiud.  art  prilud:  Who  can  tell?  (July  4.  IKS) ;  Hear,  O  Thou 
Shepherd ;  Be  pleated.  O  Lord ;  I  trill  take  heed. 

Ckonun.  My  delight  (Ap.  11.  1*1S) ;  Thut  through  •ueeeearv* 
aget;  On  th*d<-athof  W.  Kiugibury  (174);  Why  thould  we  thrlnk 
(oreh..  May  1*13). 

ParotMal  Ptalm-l*Kn,  with  tnterludea.  «Bk.  I.  only  ;  Chorale*  or 
Paalm-tuiie*.  too  or  more. 

OA*  to  8.  Cecilia"*  day.  for  tola*,  chorus  and  oreh.  Word*  by  Bee. 
&  Wealey. 

aim.  for  4  voice*  Circle  the  bowl ;  eO  *lng  unto  my  roundel*** 
'Madr.l:  No  more  to  earth  ;  Now  the  trumpet  *  Mimt ;  While  every 
abort-lived  fl"22);  •  Father  of  Light ;  Here  ahall  the  morn;  Join 
with  thee;  No  more  toearttr*.  For  S  voice. : -Thou  happy 
The*eare  by  fond  mama  <177i>;  Harth  and  untunefal  OTsSi.  «( 
g«o«y.  gander  (I7K1);  Adieu,  ye  toft ;  When  Orpheut  went  down; 
When  tint  thy  toft  Up*  (17*31;  What  bllt*  to  life  (1ST?);  When 
Prlendthlp  ;  On  the  *alt  wave  1 17931 ;  Bote*  their  (harp  *ptne*  (Iffil ; 
8ay  can  power  (1791) ;  The  right*  of  man  ;  Bluthete  mki  caro ;  How 
grand  In  age ;  .from  Anacroou ;  Sella  car*. 

Daeta.  Beneath,  a  tleeplng  Infant  He* ;  Belle  Oabiielle  (17W) ;  Since 
powerful  love  (17)Q) ;  Sweet  eonttellatlona  ( ITrtlj. 

Sea**.  .True  Blue:  Within  a  cowillp'i;  England,  the  *pell 
Gentle  warbling (1799) ;  What  »h*ft  of  Fate'*  relentlew  power;  In 
Uumben;  Farewell.  If  ever  fonde.t  prajer;  Thing  of  me; 
whrre  Dryden;  Loulaa.  view;  .tome  all  my  brave  boy*; 
Ion  aqulb ;  .Tbelloute  that  Jack  built ;  •  Lore  and  Folly  ;  .  The 
iph.gu. ;  Adieu,  ye  Jovial  youth"  (17S3) ;  The  world,  my  dear 
Mlra  (I7*t) ;  Ve*.  Daphne!  (17-11):  When  we  tee  a  lover  langutih 
(17*3) ;  Too  late  fur  red  rem  <17iO) ;  Pale  mirror  of  resplendent  night : 
Love  t  but  the  frailty  :  Oh  how  to  bid  ;  Parting  to  death  we  will 
compare  (17*3) ;  The  white-robed  hour*  (1783)  j  Armln  *  lamentation 
(17it4) ;  Flutfrlng  ipread  (178S). 

InDfm4)i  In  KP07S4);  In  Bb0*8);  la  A ;  In  D. 
>  D  (1778)  j  to  C07»);  In  Di  'to  the  Snd  Art,'  tra- 

Orye.  Ceweertee.  In  III  (1771!);  In  D  0781):  In  O  (T7*);  In  Bb 
ri7»).  On  Kule  Britannia;  toUi  InBb;  In  Ep;  In  Q ;  to  C;  In  D 
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r<J»«/.iH«.  In  D,  In  C.  tn  C  minor,  In  C.  In  K>,  In  fl  minor.  In  P 
In  0  (all  In* op.  «) ;  »Do.  InU.  In  1*.  In  P.  In  A.  In  F  ;  •  3  Voluntaries 
dad.  lu  W.  Harding:  a  2nd  set  of  do.;  •«  Voluntaries  tor  young 
Organists;  eOue  do.  Insc.  to  Thos.  Attwood;  •  Do.  In  U  minor  Insc 
to  W.  Llnley;  .Do.  In  U.  insc.  to  II.  1.  Gauullett ;  .On.  do.  Insc. 
to  W.  Drummer.  E«q  ;  •  A  2»d  in  D.  Insc.  to  the  same:  •  Ea»y 
Voluntaries;  »6  do.  ;  »A  short  and  familiar  Voluntary  in  A;  »I2 
short  pieces  with  tull  Voluntary  added  ;  •  12  short  piece*  with  Grand 
Fugue  :  •  A  Book  of  Interludes.  • Fugue  InD;  sPreludesand  Fugues 
or  tisercin*;  •«  Introductory  movements,  and  Fugue  In  D ;  eCbarac- 
terlttlc  alis  for  tha  beraphlua;  Concerto  la  D  for  Organ  and  Violin 

(1S00J. 

PianofarU.  •  Right  lessons  (1777) ;  sDuet  March  in  D.  No.  B; 
3  Sonatas,  op.  S  ;  4  Sonatas  and  2  Duets,  op.  » ;  Sonata  with  fugue  on 
subject  of  Salomon  s ;  1  Sonatas  for  FF.  or  Harpsichord  with  aec. 
fur  Violin,  op.  2.  •  Sonatina,  ded.  to  Miss  Mecklng  ;  s  Do.  on  Air  In 
Tekell.  In  v.  ,  Kundo  in  D.  Off  she  goes ;  >Du.  in  D.  Lady  Mary 
Douglas ;  Do..  Fly  not  yet ;  Orphan  Mary ;  Fatty  Savannah ;  Tha 
young  May  moon  ;  •  Do.  in  0  minor.  Kitty  alone  and  I ;  s  Do.  In  A. 
I  attempt  from  Love's  sickness  ;  Do..  Wll I  rutty  :  •  Belllslma  Slgnora ; 
a  FasMreUls  FuLscca ;  •  Do.  In  Bk>.  the  Lass  of  Itlchmond  Mill ;  Do.  In 
D.  Old  Towlcr ;  *  Do.  from  an  Organ  Concerto  ;  •  Do.  on  1'c.llih  Air. 
Id  D  minor  ;  »Do.  In  O  ;  »Bay  of  Biscay  iHr»l ;  •  Christmas  Carol  fK 
mln.);  sMoll  I'ately  (In  Fl ;  •  Widdow  Waddle  (in  A)  j  sLa  Melange; 

•  grots  wli»  hae:  »The  Deserter's  Meditations  ;  •  A  favourite  Air  I 
from  D*r  FrrysrhuU  ;  •  Jacky  Horner,  with  Flute  ;  Adagio.  March,  \ 
and  Wallt ;  sUuel  In  LaCota  rara;  Divertimento,  ded.  to  Miss  Walker  j 

•  Siege  nf  Iladajot.  with  March  In  D ;  Rondo  In  A  ( 1778> :  Waltz,  tha  ) 
Skyrocket :  *Uo.  the  Coburg  ;  1  nt rod.  and  Air.  Insc.  to  Mrs.  Stirling ;  J 
Bweet  Enslaver,  with  Van. ;  •  Hornpipe  and  variations  with  Intmd. ; 

•  Variations  on  a  lav.  Italian  air.  in  F;  e  Grand  Fugue  with  March 
from  Ode  to  8.  Cecilia's  day:  Grand  Coronation  March  j  eDo.  In  I 
D  ;  New  March  as  performed  on  Tarade  ;  i'reludes  throughout  tha 
tva  both  major  and  minor;  •  Fugue.  Insc  to  1.  B.  Log-ler. 

String  Qmhtttt.  In  A  |  Do.  Fugue  In  B->  ns00).  Quart*!  (17M»  ;  Do. 
flTW).  Trio.  Aria  for  Strings  ;  for  Obor.  Violin  aitd  Cello ;  •  lor  FF. 
and  2  Flutes;  forSl'rs.  fiwl.  Violin  and  Cello.  Somala  a  Vlolino 
Solo.  In  A.  S.Jeper  Vlolino  a  Basso.  Jfarca,  Coral.  Obol.  Dasaonl, 
Serpent  <1T77>.  [W.H.H.] 

WESLEY,  Samuel  Sebastian,  Mus.  Doc., 
third  son  of  the  above,  whose  genius  he  in- 
herited, was  bom  August  14,  18 10.  Educated 
at  the  Bluecoat  School,  in  his  14th  year  he  was 
elected  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's; 
in  1827  organist  at  St.  James's  Church,  Hamp- 
stead  Road ;  two  years  later  organist  of  St.  Giles  s, 
Camberwell,  of  St.  John's,  Waterloo  Road,  and 
of  Hampton-on-Thames,  holding  these  four  ap- 
pointments simultaneously.  In  1832  he  became 
organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  conducting 
the  festival  there  in  1834,  and  a  year  later 
marrying  the  sister  of  Dean  Merewether,  when 
he  migrated  to  Exeter,  and  remained  at  that 
cathedral  several  years,  during  which  period  his 
reputation  as  the  tint  English  church  composer 
and  organist  of  his  country  became  established. 
About  1842  he  was  induced  by  a  good  offer  from 
Dr.  Hook  to  accept  the  organistship  of  Leeds 
Parish  Church.  In  1844  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Professorship  of  Music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Among  Wesley's  testi- 
monials on  that  occasion  was  the  following  from 
Spohr : — '  His  works  show,  without  exceptiou, 
that  ho  is  master  of  both  style  and  form  of 
the  different  species  of  composition,  and  keeps 
himself  closely  to  tho  boundaries  which  the 
several  kinds  demand,  not  only  in  sacred  art, 
but  also  in  glees,  and  in  music  for  the  pianoforte. 
His  sacred  music  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a 
noble,  often  even  an  antique  style,  and  by  rich 
harmonies  as  well  as  by  surprisingly  beautiful 
modulations.'  Before  his  candidature  at  Edin- 
burgh Wesley  took  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  special 
grace,  at  Oxford,  and  wrote,  as  exercise,  his  fine 


anthem  in  eight  parts,  '  0  Lord.  Thou  art  my 
God.'  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to  Winchester 
Cathedral,  where  the  school  offered  facilities  for 
the  education  of  his  sons.  After  fifteen  yean 
in  Cathedral  ami  School  Chapel,  Wesley,  being 
consulted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Glou- 
cester as  to  the  claims  of  candidates  for  that 
organistship  then  (1S65)  vacant,  intimated  that 
he  would  himself  accept  it,  an  offer  which  was 
naturally  taken  advantage  of.  This  post  brought 
him  more  prominently  forward  in  the  musical 
world,  as  conductor  ex  officio,  once  in  three 
years,  of  the  Three-Choir  Festivals,  and  the 
change  seemed  for  a  timo  to  reanimate  energies 
and  powers  which  had  not  received  adequate 
public  recognition.  While  at  Gloucester,  he 
received  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  a 
Civil  List  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  in  con- 
sideration of  hiB  services  to  Church  music. 

But  the  best  years  had  been  spent  of  a  life 
which,  to  a  less  sensitive  nature,  might  have  been 
happier  and  more  eventful;  and  long  deferred 
hopes  for  restorations  of  founder's  intentions, 
and  for  thorough  reforms  in  Cathedral  matters 
generally — reforms  which,  both  with  pen  and 
voice,  he  warmly  and  constantly  advocated — 
combined  with  other  disappointments  and  cares, 
shortened  his  days,  and  after  some  ten  years 
tenure  of  his  Gloucester  post,  he  died  there  in 
April  1876,  and  his  lost  words  were  'Let  me  see 
the  sky* — words  appropriate  for  one  whose 
motto  as  a  composer  seemed  always  '  Excelsior/ 
According  to  his  own  wish  he  was  buried  at 
Exeter,  by  tho  side  of  an  only  daughter,  who 
died  in  1840,  and  some  eminent  musicians  were 
present  at  tho  funeral.  A  tablet  to  his  memory 
has  been  placed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  on  which  these  words  are 
inscribed — '  This  monument  has  been  placed 
here  by  friends  as  an  expression  of  high  esteem 
for  his  personal  worth,  and  in  admiration  of  his 
great  musical  genius.'  But  a  more  lasting 
monument,  of  his  own  creation,  exists  in  his 
workB.  For  as  composer  for  the  Church  of 
England,  Dr.  Wesley  may  fairly  be  placed  in 
the  highest  rank  of  his  con  temporaries,  i.e. 
1 830- 1 860.  In  his  elaborate  Service  in  E  major, 
published  with  an  interesting  preface  whilst  he 
was  at  Leeds,  advantage  is  taken  of  modern 
resources  of  harmony  and  modulation,  without 
departure,  now  so  often  the  cose,  from  the  lines  of 
that  true  church  school  to  which  the  composer 
had  been  so  long  habituated.  And  this  judicious 
combination  of  ancient  and  modern  is  character- 
istic of  his  church  music,  in  which  he  gives 
practical  illustration  of  the  reform  which  he 
was  always  urging.  His  fame  will  chiefly  rest 
on  his  volume  of  twelve  anthems,  published 
about  tho  year  1 854.  Two  of  these,  composed  at 
Hereford,  '  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father,'  and 
'The  Wilderness,'  are  now  universally  recognised 
as  standard  works  of  excellence.  Later  in  life 
Wesley  soared  even  higher— for  instance,  in  his 
noble  '  O  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God.'  above  men- 
tioned, in  his  •  Ascribe  unto  tho  Lord,' composed 
in  the  Winchester  period.and  also  in  the  exquisite 
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little  anthem,  'Thou  wilt  keep  htm  in  perfect 
peace/  wherein  knowledge  and  dignity  of  true 
church  style  is  bo  conspicuous,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  genia  in  a  collection  of  choral 
jewels. 

As  an  organist,  Wesley  was  for  a  considerable 
period  acknowledged  the  first  in  this  country. 
His  touch  was  eminently  legato,  his  style  always 
noble  and  elevated.  At  Winchester  he  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  on  Willis's  fine  or- 
gan. His  extempore  playing  after  the  Psalms, 
before  the  Anthem,  or  after  the  Service,  is  a 
thing  to  be  remembered,  and  various  players 
after  hearing  him  changed  their  style  for  the 
l>etter,  some  of  them  catching  a  ray  of  the 
afiatus  dicinut  which,  as  organist,  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  him.  His  views,  formed  from 
early  habit,  on  two  important  •  points  in  the 
construction  of  organs  were  curiously  divergent 
from  opinions  widely  held,  for  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate both  of  unequal  temperament  and  of  a 
'G,'  or  4  F'  compass— two  bites  noires  to  most 
organists  and  organ-builders.  But  in  support- 
ing such  exceptional  views,  he  could  give  not 
unpractical  reasons  for  the  belief  that  was  in 
him. 

Those  well-acquainted  with  Wesley  could  not 
fail,  notwithstanding  a  manner  at  times  reserved, 
retiring,  or  even  eccentric,  to  appreciate  his 
kindness  and  sympathy.  To  those  he  liked  and 
trusted  he  could  be  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing companion  and  friend,  and  these  will  not 
forget  their  pleasant  intercourse  with  him, 
even  on  occasions  when  music  formed  little  or 
no  part  of  conversation.  That  he  felt  deeply 
and  aimed  high  is  proved  in  the  devotional 
and  masterly  works  with  which,  at  a  period 
when  our  ecclesiastical  music  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
he  enriched  the  choral  repertory  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wesley's  pub- 
lished compositions. 


AxnirMs.  rrc. 
A«eribe  unto  the  Lord. 
All  go  unto  one  plan.  (Funeral. > 

S.A.T.B. 

Bleated  b»  the  Lord  (Sod  of  Iirael. 
(Chtl.imu-)   *  vole-*. 

Ble»»ed  be  the  God  and  Father. 
88.  AT.  K. 

Cant  me  not  nwnr  from  Thy  pre- 
■mc«.  BSATTB. 

OI»«  thr  Kin*  Thy  judgment). 
S.AATTB. 

Olory  be  to  God  on  high.  Full. 
4  toLcei. 

God  be  merciful  unto  tit.  (Mar- 
riage.) 4  *olr*v 

I  am  Thine,  o  xin  m*.  Full. 

ft  voice*. 
I  will  arl>e  :  and  O  remember  not. 
Let  u«  lilt  up  our  (irArl.  »  voice* 
Man  that  la  burn  uf  a  woman 

S.A.T.B. 

O  give  thinlu  unto  the  Lord. 

S.A.T.B. 

O  God.  Whoie  nature  and  pro- 
perty,   r'ull.  <  V'<ke«. 

O  how  amiable.  (Week**). 

O  Lord,  my  God  i Solomon'  i 
I'raver).  8.A-T.B. 

O  Lord.  Thou  art  my  God.  » 
Tolert. 

Pralte   the  Lord.  O  my  toul 

S.A.T.B. 
The  r'aee  of  the  Lord.   ft  voice*. 


I  The    Lord  ti 

i  WrekeO 
The  Wildrrne**. 


my  Shepherd. 

S-A-T.B. 

Thou  wilt  kern  him  In  perfect 

peace.  H.A.TT.ll. 
Three  Collect*  for  the  three  flrU 

Sunday*  In  Advent.   Two  for 

Treble,  and  one  for  Ba»». 
Wa«h  me  throughly.  S.A.T.B. 
The  Hundredth  1'ialni.  arranged 

with   Ttrlou*   harmony  fur 

choir*. 

By  the  riven  of  Babylon  (Soprano 
»oIu>. 
Ditto.     (Alto  tolo.) 

Sbiticm.  itc. 

(In  K>.  Te  Deum.  Jubilate.  Ky- 

nlHcat  and  Nunc 
llnF>.  Chant  Service.  Te 

and  Jubilate  :  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  IMmittl*. 
UnFi.   Chant  Service.  Letter  B. 
Te  Drum.  Jubilate.  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  dlmtttl*. 
(InU).  Cham  Serrlce.  Te  Deum, 
Jubilate.  Magnllloal.and  Jiune 
nimlttl*. 
(Inl.'l.   I. lory  be  to  God  on  high, 
(early  work  ) 

Foe  Otto**). 
Six  Piece*  for  a  l 
(Set  1  and  %>. 


Introduction  er> 

minor. 
Andante  In  O. 

.,      In  A  (posthumoui). 
tn  K  minor,  (do.  > 
National  anthrm.  with  variation* 


to  CJ|  Sosea. 

Shall  I  tell  yon  whom  I  lore  (with 

Violoncello  ad  lib  ) 
When  frum  the  grv-at 

haul  ifiom  the  Ode>. 
8trone  In  heart  and  »trung  In  I 


An  Air.  rarled.   compoW   fori  (I)Hto). 

H.l«worthy  church  bell*,  (do.,  silently.  *llenlly  (Ditto!. 
Studio-  for  Organ.  There  be  none  of  beauty  *  < 

Grave  and  Andante  for  'The  Or-  ter*. 

C*nl»l'»  Quarterly  Journal  "  Wert  thou  l!ke  me. 

and  hum  other  contribution*  The  flutterfly. 

to  collection*.  Orphan  hour*,  the  year  It  dead. 

The  Pwller.  r^rnTed  fnrCh.ntlng.  Hob;r.f  *".'h.  Und„  ,^lh,'U,r>e 
Th«  European  1'ialmUt.  11      loionceiio  au  no .  . 

Ode.  for  the  opening  of  an  In- 

WMUUBenamlyUl0n'  *">"1*       Air  and  rerletlon*. 
The  pr»!»e  of  Mu»le.  for  Gonr.od  »  March  In  C  minor,  and  Rondo 

Choir  at  Alb-rt  Hall.  l*7X             In  C. 
Numerous   ChanU  and    llymn   _ 

Alto  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  F«r*» 
Word*  on  Catrn-dral  Muavc 
and  the  Mu«lcal  .Ky«tem  of  the* 
<  hurc h.w.lh  a  plan  of  Reform.' 


I  wl»h  to  tune  my  qul»*rtng  lyre. 
A.TT.BB. 

Shall  Ite'llyou  whom"  tore? 

A  few  MS.  sketches 
Church  and  elsewhere. 


are  preserved  at  Leeds 
[H.S.O.] 

WESSEL,  Christian  Rudolph,  bom  in  1797, 
at  Bremen,  came  to  England  in  1825,  and  esta- 
blished, with  an  amateur  named  Stodart,  at  No.  1 
Soho  Square,  the  firm  of  music-publishers  Wea- 
sel &  Stodart,  for  the  popularisation  of  foreign 
music  in  this  country.  In  1838  Stodart  re- 
tired and  Wessel  continued  the  business  until 
1839,  when  he  took  in  Stapleton  as  a  partner, 
and  removed  to  67  Frith  Street,  Soho.  About 
this  time  tho  firm  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Chopin  for  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  his 
works  in  England,  paying  him  £1 2  for  each  fresh 
composition.  In  1845  Stapleton  left  the  firm, 
and  Wessel  again  carried  on  business  by  himself, 
from  1846  at  229  Regent  Street,  and  from  1856 
at  19  Hanover  Square,  until  i860,  when  be  re- 
tired in  favour  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Ashdowm  and 
Henry  John  Parry,  both  of  them  long  in  his 
employ.  In  1882  Mr.  Parry  retired,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ashdown  alone. 

Wessel  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  spread 
of  music  in  England.  Among  composers  whose 
works  were  introduced  by  him  are  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Abt,  Kueken,  Gade, 
Schulhof,  Heller,  etc.  Of  the  works  of  Heller,  as 
of  those  of  Chopin,  Wessel  and  his  successors  have 
had,  and  still  hold,  the  exclusive  copyright  in 
England,  though  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1853,  several  important  works  were 
lost  to  them.  [See  Booset  &  Co.]  Since  that 
period  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  resident  composers, 
such  as  Brinley  Richards,  Sydney  Smith,  Ganz, 
Elliott,  etc.  In  1 867  they  were  the  first  to  esta- 
blish a  monthly  musical  magazine  by  the  pub- 
lication of  '  Hanover  Square.'  Mr.  Wessel  died 
at  Eastbourne,  March  15,  1885.  [A.C.] 

WESTBROOK,  William  Joseph,  Mub.  Doc., 
born  in  London  Jan.  I,  1831.  His  instructor 
was  Mr,  R.  Temple,  a  blind  organist.  In  1848 
he  became  organist  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  which  he  exchanged  in  1851  for  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Sydenham,  where  he  has  since 
remained.    He  took  his  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at 
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Cambridge  in  February  1876,  the  exercise  being 
a  setting  of  Psalm  xxiii.  for  chorus,  solo  voices 
and  orchestra;  and  his  Doctor  of  Music  degree  in 
May  1878,  his  exercise,  'Jesus,  an  oratoriette,' 
for  solo  voices,  eight-part  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
having  been  performed  with  great  success  in  the 
chapel  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He  is 
Examiner  iu  Music  to  the  College  of  Preceptors; 
was  sub-organist  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  some 
three  years,  and  conductor  for  thirteen  yearn  of 
the  South  Norwood  Musical  Society,  with  which 
he  has  given  73  concerts  of  high-class  music. 

Dr.  Westbrook  has  published  much  in  various 
branches:  very  many  organ-pieces,  original  or 
arranged  ;  songs,  part-songs,  madrigals,  canons ; 
English  text  to  many  songs  of  Mozart,  Schubert, 
and  Fescn,  etc. ;  in  part  or  entirely  the  English 
text  of  De  Beriot's,  Dancla's,  and  Alard's  Violin 
Schools;  Organ  Tutors;  n  large  portion  of  the 
first  1 2  volumes  of  the  'Musical  Standard'; 
very  many  piece*  for  the  harmonium,  etc.,  etc. 
He  has  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence.  [G.] 

WESTERN  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY,  THE, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  that  impulse  to  the 
study  of  ancient  music  which  began  in  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and  which  produced  the  Musical  Antiquarian, 
Handel,  and  Motet  Societies,  V.  Novello's  Purcell, 
and  edition  of  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  Burns's 
Services  and  Anthems,  the  Parish  Choir,  and 


It  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  at  27  Soho 
Square,  Feb.  24,  1840:  its  first  president  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Calkin,  and  its  first  conductor  Mr. 
W.  Hnwes.  who  was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  J. 
Turle  and  James  Coward,  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge.  Ten  practice- meetings 
are  held  annually,  from  October  to  April,  at  the 
bouse  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  Lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Square.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion is  two  guinea*,  and  the  number  of  ordinary 
members  forty.  Prizes  are  occasionally  given  for 
the  composition  of  madrigals.  The  Society  has 
accumulated  a  fine  library.  [G.] 

WESTLAKE,  Frederick,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  1840,  at  Romsey,  Hants.  From 
1855-59  ne  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  of  which  institution  in  i860  he  was 
made  Sub-professor,  then  Associate,  and  in  1 863 
Professor.  Mr.  Westlake  played  in  public  with 
success,  until  the  demands  made  on  his  time  for 
teaching  became  too  great.  He  re-appeared, 
Oct  22,  1873,  at  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes's  concert, 
and  played,  with  his  pupil  Miss  Agnes  Channel,1 
Chopin's  Rondo  for  Two  Pianofortes,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  Mr.  Westlake  is 
a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  His  compositions  include 
a  Mass  in  Eb;  anOSalutaris;  a  Kyrie  and  Gloria 
(with  orchestra) ;  hymns  included  in  4  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern';  a  Duo  Concertante  for 
Piano  and  Cello ;  an  Allegro  con  forza,  a  set  of  nine 
•  Episodes,'  and  aFugue  in  Octaves  for  Piano  Solo ; 

>  Otassi  br  Sterndale  Ueooett  to  introduce  to  um  public  hit 
'HSU  of  Oriaaiu'  mitt, 
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Songs  and  Part  Songs, 4  Lyra  Studentium,'  etc. 
He  also  completed  Sterndale  Bennett's  edition  of 
Bach's  48  Preludes  and  Fugues.  [-A-.C] 

WESTMINSTER.  Under  this  head  may  be 
mentioned  theCATHoucGREGOBiAN  Association 
for  the  study,  practice,  and  use  ol  Plain  Chant, 
founded  in  1882  by  Mr.  W.  Marsh,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  several  other 
Bishops.  The  Society  consists  of  active,  honorary, 
and  corresponding  members ;  the  subscription  of 
the  active  members  is  2$.  6d.  a  year  ;  the  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  Council ;  the  Musical  Director 
is  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Cox,  and  the  Secretary 
Mr.  W.  Marsh,  Archbishop's  House,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.  [G.] 

WESTMORELAND,  John  Fan*,  eleventh 
Earl  of  (of  the  creation  of  1624) — better  known 
in  the  musical  world  by  the  courtesy  title  of 
Lord  Bdbghebsh,  which  he  bore  before  his  suc- 
cession to  the  earldom — was  born  Feb.  3,  1 784. 
He  entered  the  army  and  served  in  the  various 
campaigns  from  1805  to  1 81 5,  and  was  subse- 
quently envoy  at  Florence,  and  ambassador  sue* 
cessively  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  His  love  for 
music  manifested  itself  in  early  youth,  and  he 
became  a  good  violinist.  Whilst  a  student  at 
Cambridge  he  obtained  instruction  from  Dr. 
Hague,  the  University  professor ;  he  also  studied 
under  Zeidler  at  Berlin  and  Mayseder  at  Vienna. 
He  essayed  composition,  and  produced  6  Italian 
operas,  '  Bajazet,' '  D  Torneo,'  4  Fedra,'  '  L'Eroe 
di  Lancastro,' '  II  Rat  to  di  Proserpina,'  and  4  Lo 
Scompiglio  teatrale ' ;  an  English  opera,  4  Cathe- 
rine'—a  re-setting  of  Cobb  s  4  Siege  of  Bel- 
grade ' ;  a  Grand  Mass,  a  Service,  a  Magnificat, 
and  two  anthems,  besides  hymns,  madrigals, 
songs,  duets,  etc.,  etc.  In  181 7  he  was  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  for  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best  setting  of  William  Linley's  Ode  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Webbe.  His  real  claim  to 
distinction,  however,  is  not  his  musicianship, 
but  the  energy,  perseverance  and  success  with 
which  he  advocated,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 

Securing,  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of 
usic  in  London,  and  the  zeal  with  which,  as 
its  President,  he  strove  at  all  times  to  advance 
its  interests.  [See  Royal  Academy  of  Music] 
In  1832  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the 
Concert  of  Antient  Music.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  15, 
1844,  and  died  Oct.  16,  1859.  [W.H.H.] 

WESTROP,  Henby  John,  born  July  22,1813, 
at  Lavenbam,  Suffolk  ;  made  his  first  appearance 
at  13,  at  the  Sudbury  Theatre  as  pianUt,  violinist 
and  singer.  He  afterwards  became  organist  at  St. 
Stephen's,  Norwich ;  in  183 1  at  Little  Stanmore  ; 
1832,  at  Fitzroy  Chape),  and  April  3, 1834,  at  St. 
Edmund,  Lombard  Street,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  at  one  time  played  the  violin  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  and  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.'  Westrop's  abilities 
as  a  composer  were  greater  than  his  reception  by 
musicians  and  the  publio  would  imply.  His  com- 

t  See  Mr.  0.  E.  Stephen!  to  the  '  Matted  World.'  Oct.  11.  U7*,  M 
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positions  include  Quartet*  for  strings  and  for 
piano  and  strings  (Purday,  and  Augener);  Doo 
Concertante,  op.  6,  for  piano  and  flute  (Weasel); 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  (Stanley  Lucas) ; 
a  PF.  pieces,  'Greeting  and  Parting  (CockB): 
in  MS.  3  PF.  Quintets  in  C  minor  and  E!>, 
produced  by  the  Society  of  British  Musicians ; 
also  an  opera,  •The  Maid  of  Bremen,'  libretto 
by  Fitzball,  written  for  Pyne  and  Harrison.  He 
died  of  paralysis,  Sept.  33,  1879.  His  daughter 
Katk,  a  pianist,  has  succeeded  to  his  organ  in 
the  City.  His  younger  brothers,  East,  John, 
and  Thomas,  were  also  musicians ;  Thomas's 
nnmc  is  affixed  to  the  ti-anslnt ion  of  Catel's 
Treatise  on  Harmony  (London,  1876).  [A.C.] 

WEYRAUCH,  August  Hkinrich  von.  A 
composer  whose  name  must  be  mentioned  because 
he  is  the  author  of  a  song  '  Adieu,'  or  '  Lebe 
wobl,'  often  attributed  to  Schubert,  and  at  one 
time  very  much  sung.  It  was  published  by  the 
author  in  1834,  under  his  own  name,  with  the 
title  of  '  Nach  Osten,'  to  words  by  Wetzel.  Its 
attribution  to  Schubert  is  due  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  published  about  1840  as  '  Adieu  !  Paroles 
francaises  de  M.  BeManger,'  etc.  A  transcription 
of  it  as  Schubert's  by  Ddhler  (op.  45,  no.  3), 
appeared  in  Germany  in  1843,  and  lastly  it  was 
published  in  Schubert  's  name  by  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin  as  a  song  with  German  text,  in  1845. 
Weyrauch  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Dictionary, 
nor  even  in  Whistling's  '  Handbuch,'  and  the 
above  information  is  taken  from  Nottebohms 
Thematic  Catalogue  of  Schubert,  p.  354. 

Whistling  (1838)  mentions  a  Sopbik  von  Wbt- 
rauch  aa  the  composer  of  an  Overture  (op.  3), 
and  two  books  of  Dances  for  PF.  [G.] 

WHISTLING  AND  HOFMEISTER'S 
HANDBUCH.  The  origin  of  this  useful  work 
is  due  to  C.  F.  Whistling,  a  Leipzig  publisher, 
who  in  1817  brought  out  the  first  volumo,  under 
the  title '  Handbuch  der  musikalischen  Literntur, 
oder  allgemeines  systemntisch  geordnetes  Vcr- 
zeichniss  gedruckter  Musikalien,  auch  musikal- 
ischer  Schriften  und  Abbildungen  mit  Anzeige 
des  Verlegers  und  Preises,'  8vo.  This  work  was 
published  anonymously  by  A.  Meysel,  and  con- 
tains a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  music 
published  in  Germany,  with  some  additions  from 
neighbouring  countries,  between  the  years  1780 
and  181 7.  In  1819  the  publication  was  bought 
by  the  elder  Hofmeister  (also  a  Leipzig  pub- 
lisher), but  in  1835  it  was  resold  to  Whistling. 
The  181 7  volume  was  followed  by  ten  yearly 
supplements,  carrying  the  work  down  to  1837. 
In  1838  the  second  volume  (or  rather  a  new 
edition  of  that  of  181 7)  appeared.  This  work, 
to  which  Whistling's  name  appears,  is  an  8vo. 
volume  of  11 58  pages;  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  was  followed  by  a  supplement,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  works  published  while  the 
book  waa  in  the  press.  In  1839  Whistling  sold 
his  whole  business  to  the  Hofmeirten,  who 
thus  again  obtained  possession  of  the  work,  and 
brought  out  two  more  supplements,  carrying  it 
down  to  1833  and  1838  respectively.   In  1844  a 
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third  edition  appeared  under  the  following  title  : 
'  C.  F.  Whistling's  Handbuch  der  muaikalischen 
Literatur,  oder  allgemeines  systematisch-geord- 
netes  Vereeichniss  der  in  Deutschland  und  in 
den  angrenzenden  Landern  gedruckten  Musika- 
lien auch  musikalischen  Schriften  und  Abbil- 
dungen, mit  Anzeige  der  Verleger  und  Preise. 
Dritte,  bis  zum  Anfang  des  Jahres  1844  ergiinzte 
Auflage.    Bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  A. 
Hofmeister.'    This  edition  (a  4to.  volume)  was 
published  by  Friedrich  Hofmeister.    It  consists 
of  three  parts  with  separate  pagination  (Part  I, 
pp.  144;  Part  II,  pp.  336;  Part  III,  pp.  340)  ; 
the  third  part  is  dated  1 845,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  list  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  various  firms  of  music- publishers  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  volume.    In  1851  a 
series  of  yearly  8vo.  volumes  was  begun,  con- 
taining lists   of  the  music  published  during 
the  year  preceding  that  of  each  publication. 
This  series  is  still  continued.    In  1853  another 
volume  (383  pp.)  of  the  410  edition  carried  the 
collection  on  from  January  1844  until  the  end 
of  1851.    In  i860  a  second  volume  (470  pp.) 
carried  it  down  to  the  end  of  1859,  and  in  1868 
a  third  (561  pp.)  down  to  the  end  of  1867. 
These  volumes  were  all  edited  by  Adolph  Hof- 
meister, and  published  by  Friedrich  Hofmeister, 
but  since  1876  the  work  has  been  both  edited 
and  published  by  the  latter.     The  last  two 
volumes  of  the  4to  series  which  have  hitherto 
(March,  18S6)  appeared,  are  those  of  1876  (575 
pp.)  and  1 881  (685  pp.).  The  titles  the  volumes 
at  present  bear,  according  to  which  the  i860 
issue  appears  as  '  Funfter  Band  oder  Zweiter 
Erganzungsband,'  seem  a  little  ambiguous  un- 
less it  is  remembered  that  the  editions  of  1817, 
1838,  1S44,  and  1853  are  treated  as  the  first 
four  volumes,  though  the  issue  of  1853  is  at 
the  same  time  regarded  as  the  first  supplement 
to  its  predecessors.  [W.B.S.] 
WHITAKER,  John,  born  1776,  was  organist 
of  St.  Clement,  East  Cheap,  and  composer  of  the 
music  of  many  popular  dramatic  pieces,  amongst 
which  were  'The  Outside  Passenger,'  1811  ; 
'Orange  Boven,'  1813:  'A  Chip  of  the  Old 
Block'  and  'My  Spouse  and  I,'  1815;  'The 
Broken  Sword,'  181 6;  'A  Friend  in  Need,' 
181 7 ;   'Three  Miles  from  Paris,'  1818;  'A 
Figure  of  Fun,'  1831  ;  '  The  Apprentice's  Opera,' 
'  The  Rake's  Progress,'  '  Sixes  and  Sevens/  etc 
He  joined  Reeve  in  composing  music  for  '  Who's 
to  have  her,'  and  contributed  some  songs  to 
'Guy  Mannering*  (1816),  amongst  them  the 
popular  '  Oh,  slumber,  my  darling.'    He  also 
composed  the  music  for  several  pantomimes,  in 
one  of  which  (produced  at  Sadler's  Wells  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  13,  1819)  occurred  the 
famous  Clown's  song, '  Hot  Codlins,'  written  for 
Grimaldi.     His  comic  songs  ('  Darby  Kelly,' 
'  Paddy  Carey,'  and  others)  were  highly  popular. 
He  composed  some  anthems,  music  for  English 
versions  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  and  iEsop's 
Fables,  The  Seraph  Collections  of  Sacred  Music, 
3  vols.,  and  13  Pedal  Exercises  for  tho  Organ. 
He  died  Dec.  4.  1847.  [W.H.H.} 
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WHITE,  Ret.  Matthew,  Mns.  Doc.,  a  ban 
singer  in  the  choir  of  Wells  Cathedral,  became 
organist  of  Ch.  Ch.  Cathedral,  Oxford,  1611,  and 
was  admitted  Not.  3,  1613,  gentleman  and  gos- 
peller of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He  resigned  the 
appointment  Sept.  35,  1614.  On  June  3,  1619,  ho 
and  Cuthbert  Joyner,  Serjeant  of  the  Vestry  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  were  appointed  Surveyors  of  lands, 
etc.,  belonging  to  rectories,  vicarages,  and  rural 
prebends  in  England  and  Wales.  He  accumu- 
lated the  degrees  of  Mas.  Bac.  and  Mas.  Doc.  at 
Oxford,  July  18,  1639.  Anthems  by  him  are 
in  Barnard's  MS.  collections,  in  the  Tudway 
Collection,  in  Ely  Cathedral  Library,  and  else- 
where. The  words  of  some  are  given  by  Clifford. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  in  '  The  Musical  Com- 
panion.' 1667.  [See White,  Robert.]  [W.H.H.] 

WHITE,  Mauds  Valerie,  born  of  English 
parents  at  Dieppe,  June  33,  1855.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  compo- 
sition from  W.  S.  Rockstro  and  Oliver  May,  she 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Oct. 
1876,  and  studied  composition  under  Sir  G.  A. 
Macfixrren.  In  Feb.  1879  she  was  elected  to 
the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  which  she  held 
for  two  years,  studying  the  while  under  Mac- 
farren  and  F.  Davenport.  In  April  1881  ill- 
health  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  scholarship 
and  reside  for  a  time  in  South  America.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  her  departure,  a  portion 
of  a  Mass  of  hers  was  performed  at  a  Royal 
Academy  Students'  Orchestral  Concert.  In 
the  winter  of  1883  she  completed  her  musical 
studies  in  Vienna,  since  which  Bhe  has  resided  in 
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It  ll  as  a  song-writer  that  Miss  White  is 
known ;  her  songs  are  often  graceful,  melodious, 
well-written,  and  well-adapted  to  the  voice. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  them  are  *  Absent 
yet  Present/  1  The  devout  lover,'  1  Ye  Cupids,' 
and  '  When  passion's  trance.'  Her  best  songs 
are  to  words  by  Hcrrick  and  Shelley.  For 
instance,  for  '  To"  Blossoms,'  *  To  Daffodils,'  ■  To 
Klectra/ '  To  Music,  to  becalm  his  fever,'  she 
has  written  pure,  quaint,  and  measured  music 
in  thorough  accord  with  Herrick's  delicate  but 
somewhat  archaic  turns  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. But  a  song  of  greater  scope  and  merit 
than  any  of  these  is  to  Shelley's  words,  '  My 
soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,'  from  •  Prome- 
theus Unbound.'  Here  she  has  completely 
caught  the  spirit  of  Shelley's  beautiful  song,  and 
has  proved  herself  to  be  an  adequate  interpreter 
of  a  most  exquisite  lyric:  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  song  is  one  of  the  best  in  our 
language.  And  worthy  of  all  praise  is  her 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
words  of  songs,  an  appreciation  attested  alike 
by  the  excellence  of  the  poetry  she  sets  to  music, 
and  by  her  own  careful  attention  to  the  metre 
and  accents  of  the  verse. 

Of  Miss  White's  German  and  French  songs 
we  may  mention  Heine's  '  Wenn  ich  in  deine 
Augen  seh,'  and  '  Im  wunderschonen  Monat 
Mai.'  and  Victor  Hugo's  'Chantex,  chantex, 
jeune  Inspiree,'  and  •  Heureux  qui  peut  aimer/ 


also  a  fine  setting  of  Schiller's  '  Ich  habe  gelebt 
und  geliebet,'  for  soprano  and  orchestra. 

Of  her  later  attempts  we  may  mention  some 
interesting  settings  of  poems  from '  In  Memoriaro.' 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  noble 
poems  are  sufficiently  lyrical  for  the  musician's 
purpose.  [A.H.W.] 

WHITE.MEADOWS.  AxiceMartMeadowb 
White,  nit  Smith,  a  distinguished  English  com- 
poser, was  born  May  19,  1839.  She  was  a  pupil 
of  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Sir  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren ;  married  Frederick  Meadows  White,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  Jan.  3,  1867,  was  elected  Female  Profes- 
sional Associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Nov.  1867,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  1884,  and  died  Dec.  4,  1884.  She 
was  a  prolific  composer  of  works  of  all  dimen- 
sions. The  list  embraces  3  Symphonies,  in  C 
minor  (1863),  and  G  (18 — );  Overtures  to  'En- 
dymion'  (1871),  'Lalla  Rookh*  (1865),  'Masque 
of  Pandora/  with  two  Intermezzi  (1878),  and 
'Jason'  (1879) ;  a  Concerto  for  clarinet  and  or- 
chestra (1873) ;  an  Introduction  and  Allegro  for 
PF.  and  orchestra  (1865) ;  4PF.  quartets,  in  Bb 
(1 861),  D  (1864),  E,  and  G  minor;  a  PF.  trio 
in  G  (1863);  3  String  quartets,  in  D  (1863),  A 
(1870),  and  G;  also  5  Cantatas  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestral  accompaniment — '  Rudesheim  or 
Gisela'  (1865),  Kingsley's  *  Ode  to  the  North- 
East  Wind'  (Hackney  Choral  Association,  1880), . 
Collins's  'Ode  to  the  Passions'  (Hereford  festi- 
val, 1883),  Kingsley's  'Song  of  the  Little  Bal- 
tung'  (1883),  Kingsley's «  Red  King'  (1884),  the 
four  last  published  by  Novellos ;  Part  Song  •  The 
Dream  *  (1863) ;  Duet  (S.  T.)  '  Maying' ;  many 
solo-songs,  duets,  etc.  '  Her  music/  says  the 
*  Atheiueum'  of  Dec  13,  1884,  'is  marked  by 
elegance  and  grace  rather  than  by  any  great 
individuality  . .  .  that  she  was  not  deficient  in 
power  and  energy  is  proved  by  portions  of  the 
Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind,  and  The  Pas- 
sions. Her  forms  wero  always  clear  and  her 
ideas  free  from  eccentricity ;  her  sympathies 
were  evidently  with  the  classic  rather  than  with 
.tic  school.'  [G.] 


WHITE,  Robert,  a  great  English  musician  of 
the  1 6th  cent.,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  seem 
obtainable.  In  an  organ-book  at  Ely  Cathedral 
there  is  a  list  of  organists,  according  to  which 
White  was  organist  there  from  1563  to  1567, 
and  died  in  the  last-named  year.  The  official 
register  of  the  organists  commences  with  John 
Farrant  on  Dec.  9,  1567.  An  old  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley  may 
be  understood  to  say  that  White  was  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  'temp.  1560.'  In  one  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  he 
is  constantly  described  as  of  Westminster,  and 
once  in  full  as  *  Mr.  Ro.  Whytt,  batchelar  of  art, 
batchelar  of  musick,  organist  of  Westminster, 
and  mr  of  the  children  of  the  same/  More  defi- 
nite Btill  is  a  MS.  note  by  Mr.  John  Stafford 
Smith  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Burney's  His- 
tory (vol.  iii.  p.  66)  in  the  Royal  College  ot 
Music  Library,  according  to  which  'Robert 
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White  commenced  org*,  of  West'.  Abbey  anno 
1570,  and  muter  of  the  choristers  1574.  Die<1 
1575."  No  corroboration  of  any  of  these  state- 
ments is  forthcoming.  There  is  no  entry  of 
White's  burial  at  Ely,  and  the  Westminster  Re- 
gisters appear  to  make  no  mention  of  him.  Nor, 
again,  can  White's  degrees  be  found  in  the 
Registers  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which 
are  unfortunately  most  defective  at  the  period  at 
which  he,  in  all  likelihood,  graduated.  Several 
persons  of  the  name  graduated  at  Cambridge 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  but  in  no  case 
are  the  christian  names  given.  Anthony  a  Wood, 
in  his  Lives  of  English  Musicians,  has  very  little 
to  say  about  White,  and  in  the  index  assigns 
him  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  obviously  con- 
fusing him  with  Matthew  White. 

This  almost  total  want  of  information  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  White  was  certainly  a  man 
of  very  great  note  in  his  day.  Morley,  in  his 
'  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction,'  classes  him  with 
the  glories  of  the  English  School.  In  a  MS. 
written  in  1591  by  John  Bald  wine,' singing  man 
of  Windsor,'  that  worthy  says,  in  recounting  the 
principal  composers  of  his  age  :— 


ia,  Ojlea,  Mundle, 
pallia. 

The  writer  of  the  beautiful  set  of  Part  Books 
in  the  Ch.  Ch.  Library,  from  which  so  much  of 
interest  with  regard  to  the  composers  of  the 
16th  century  is  to  be  gleaned,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  White.  At  the  end  of  the 
Peccatum  peccavit  in  D  minor  he  writes  in  the 
alto  and  tenor  parts : — 


N on  it*  moetta  sonant  pl&ngentia  rerba 
(juam  sonat  authors  music*  moeat*  meL 

[Sad  *•  the  mourning  Prophet's  words  fail  on  the  ear, 
Mora  sad  to  ma  the  muiio'i  tones  appear.] 

There  may  have  been  another  couplet,  but,  if  so, 
the  binders  have  destroyed  it.  Again,  at  the 
end  of  the  Precamur,  we  find  in  all  the  parts — 

Maxima  musarnm  noitrarom  gloria  White 
Tu  peris ;  saleroom  aed  to*  muaa  roaneL 

[Thoa  dint,  White,  chief  splendour  of  our  art. 
But  what  thy  art  hath  wrought  shall  nerermore 
depart] 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  that  only  three 
of  White's  pieces  have  been  printed,  '  The  Lord 
bless  us/  in  Barnard;  'Lord,  who  shall  dwell,' 
in  Burney's  History,  and  '  O  praise  God  in  His 
holiness.'  by  Burns,  in  '  Anthems  and  Services  ; 
Second  Series '  (about  1 847).  The  MS.  books  of 
White's  time  are,  however,  full  of  his  music, 
showing  that  it  was  highly  esteemed.  In  many 
cases  we  find  his  music  attributed  to  Thomas, 
William,  or  Matthew  White.  The  first  chris- 
tian name  seems  to  be  a  mere  blunder. 

Matthew  White  may  have  been  a  relation  of 
Robert.    [See  p.  451.] 

William  White  appears  ns  the  author  of  a 
number  of  Fantasias,  mostly  in  five  or  six  parts, 
in  the  Libraries  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  the  style  of  which  leads  to  the 
conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 7  th  century.  An  anthem,  to  the  words  '  Behold 


now,  praise  the  Lord,'  in  the  part-books  at  St. 
Peter  s  College,  Cambridge,  is  ascribed  to  him. 

The  following  list  of  Robert  White's 
sitions  seems  fairly  complete.  It 
noteworthy  features : — 

(1)  The  absence  of  secular  compositions,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Fantasias  for  the 
Lute. 

(a)  The  great  preponderance  of  Latin  in  the 
words. 

(3)  The  fact  that  apparently  none  of  the  Latin 
motets  were  adapted  to  English  words.  The 
strangeness  of  this  will  be  realised  by  comparing 
the  numerous  adaptations  made  in  the  case  of 
Tallis.    (Is  it  a  sign  of  White's  earlier  date  1) 

COMPOSITIONS  TO  LAT1S  WOBD9. 


if  It  (Lam.  1.  8-1X  to  two 
ncnclnc  at  Omuls  poputus),  4  4  (A  m>D->. 
Rl'.H. 

Pecc»tum  peecailt.  a  S  (D  mla.).  Ch.Ch. 
Fort  loin  of  Psalm  cili,  tIi  :- 
1.  Porllo  BMa  (rr.  67  -64).  A  8  (A  mln  ).  Ch.Ch. 
X  Minus  tuts  (end  Vcolant  mlhl.  7J-*0).  A  S  (D 

M.S.O,  B.C.M,  B.H. 
X  Justus  at  (137-144).  i  ».  (K  mla.)  Ch.Ch. 
4.  Apprvplnquet  drprecatlo  <14»— 174),  ft  5  (0 
Fortloai  of  ft  Mftgotflcal.  ft  4,  Tit  :— 
L  Qulft  fecit,  ft  4  ( D  mln).  Ch-(1l. 
X  Kt  sanctum  bohmu.  a  S  (D  mla.).  Ch.Ch. 
X  Sleul  locutus  sit,  ft  4  (D  mln.).  fh-Ch. 
4.  Slcut  erst  In  prlnclpto.  44  (D  mln.).*  Ch.Ch 
Miserere  (Vselm  II..  In  two  part*,  lb*  second 

mundum ').  4  o  ( D  minor).  Ch.Ch. 
Xxaudtotte  (Psalm  is.).  4  &  (I)  mln.)  Ch.Ch. 
Domlne  qui*  h«biubll  (rseJm  it.),  4  4  (T)  (l>  mln.) 

Do.  Do.  (D  mln.) 

Do.  Do.  (A  mln.) 

Omm  mltereatur  (Pielm  IitII.),  4  4  (O  mla.)  Ch.Ch 


commencing  'Oat 


Ch.Ch. 
Do. 
Do. 
.  Mj>  0. 


Canute  Domino  (I'sa'm  ictIII),  4  3  (A  mln.)  B.C.M. 
Ad  Te  lew!  (Pmlm  culll.).  4  4  (?)  (O  mln.) 
Domino  ooa  an  (I'salm  uzzl.)  4  4  (D  mln.)» 
Beglnacojll.  ft6(F  mftjor).  Ch.Ch. 
Precamur  ftftnete  Domlne.  4  &  ( D  dor.M  Ch  .Ch. 
Tou  pulchrft  a*  (Cftntlclfts  It.  7),  ft  6  (?)  (A  mln.).  Ch  Ch. 
In  nomine.  4  S  (D  mln.).  Ch.Ch.. 
8  la  nominee.  4  4(D  mla.)  M-S.0. 
In  nomine,  4  4  (t  msjor 
Llbara  me.  4  4  (O  mln.J.s 
Chrlate  qui  lux.  BM. 

Do.  Do. 
Sin 


*  Ch.Ch.  -  Christ  Church.  Oiford.  SHO.-Mi 
Oiford.  BM.  -  British  Museum.  B.O.K.  -  Royal « 
I'.H.  —  Peter  House,  Cambridge. 

>  All  these  appear  In  ft  book  which  consists  of  excerpts,  usually  for 
a  eoiftll  Dumber  of  Totces.  (ram  larger  works.  It  seems  ft  tolerably 
certain  Inference  that  the*  are  clippings  from  ft  Mftgntneat  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  More  than  this,  there  Is  In  the  Oiford  Music 
School  Library  a  Contra  Tenor  part  of  a  Magnificat  ft  4,  from  which, 
where  comparison  U  possible.  II  Is  clear  thftt  the  excerpts  In  Ch.  Ch. 
were  taken.  There  Is  the  osoal  difficulty  shout  christian  names. 
The  Ch.  Ch.  MS.  ooly  fttslgni  the  places  to  '  Mr.  Whlght/  by  which 
la  thst  MS.  Boberi  White  to  always  meant.  The  Music  School  MS. 
attributes  th--  Magnificat  to  •  Mr.  William  White.  IS70.1  As  the  Ch.  Ch. 
MS.  seems  much  older  than  the  other,  and  everything  else  points 
to  Wllllftm  White  her  In*  llTed  >  food  deal  later  than  1670.  tt  seems 
meat  reasonable  to  consider  Robert  White  the  eulhor  of  this  work. 
Since  writing  this  the  author  has  dtoeorered  at  Tea  bury  Sre  parte 
Of  Use  whole  of  this  MasnlScat. 

•  '  Blcut  ablftctants,'  which  appears  as  a  separate  Motet  la  a  MS.  ft) 
Ch.  Ch.,  to  only  an  aicerpt  from  this  work. 

<  Several  settings  of  these  words  by  While  are  to  be  found,  la 
Ch.  ch.  there  to  first  of  all  a  melody  harmonised  note  against  note, 
much  a*  4  mudrro  hymn  tune,  except  that  la  the  second  of  the  three 
Terses  of  the  hymn  the  melody  Is  fastened  not  to  the  treble  bat  to 
the  alto.  There  are  alto  In  Ch.  Ch.  three  other  pieces  to  these  words 
two  In  Ddor,  Immediate);  following  that  described,  end  subsequent!; 
one  In  O  mln..  In  all  of  which  the  melody  Is  used  fts  a  C.  F.  and  florid 
counterpoints  written  to  Is.  The  second  and  third  of  these  ere  ftlso 
Id  B.M. :  the  first  la  MS.O. ;  the  second,  and  perhaps  the  others  la 
B-C.M.  alto. 

*  This  piece,  which  la  not  called  aa  la  nomine,  appears  In  a  Tola  me 
that  bears  the  date  1B7R.  and  Is  entitled  •  a  book  of  In  i 
other  solfalng  songs  of  6,  4, 7.  and  a  parts  for  toIo« 

•  Only  ascribed  to '  Mr.  White.' 

t  The  Ch.  Ch.  Catalogue  refers  to  aa  Eeee  Mater  by 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  Cataloguer. 
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WHITE. 


WHITING. 


O  Lord, deliver  ms  from  mln*  enemies,  aB(D  mln.).  Ch.Oh. 
Lords,  who  shall  dwell  (Palm  it.).  a  5  <Q  mln.)J  Ch.Ch. 
The  Lord  bless  o»,  4 1  ( A  mln. ).*  Ch.Ch. 
Let  thy  mereylol  nn.   Ch.l  h.  Catalogue.' 

O  praise  aod  In  His  holiness,  ft  •  (V  msJor).«  Ch.Ch*  Tesbury.  Ely 

Tort.  P.H. 
O  how  glorious.*  Ch-Ch-  P.H. 
O  (iod  the  heathen  ire  come.  Tork  Celsloroe. 
i'njw  the  Lord.  0  mj  teal.  s,  6  ( D  mln.  >.•  R.G.M. 

III.  INSTRUMENTAL  PIECES. 
6  Fnntariaa  tor  Um  Lute.  B.M. 

'  Bltts  of  three  Carte  floufi,  in  Partition ;  with  Ditties,  11  :  wllhoute 

DlltUe.l».'T 

A  certain  M Agister  White  waa  employed  by 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  yean  1531, 

*Si*<  *  539.  I54J»  *nd  I545»  40  "pair  the  organ 
in  the  College  Chapel.  In  the  'Parish  Choir' 
(vol.  iiL  p.  8a)  Sir  William  Cope  conjectures,  on 
the  strength  of  the  title  Magister,  that  this  was 
none  other  than  Robert  White.  If  bo,  White 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  English  organ- 
builders  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
English  school  of  music.  Dr.  Rimbault  declares 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society's  edition  of  Gibbons's  Fantasies  (p.  7) 
that  Robert  White  waa  the  First  English  musi- 
cian who  adopted  the  title  of  Fancies  for  a  col- 
lection of  instrumental  compositions,  and  refers 
to  the  Fantasias  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  support  of  this  statement  These 
Fantasias,  as  already  observed,  are  the  work  of 
William  White,  but  the  Fantasias  in  the  British 
Museum  seem  to  make  good  Dr.  Rimbault  s 
statement. 

The  writer  has  to  tender  his  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  the  Rev. 
8ir  W.  H.  Cope,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Barnes, 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson.  Dr.  Naylor,  Dr. 
Armed,  Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  and 
Mr.  Bertram  Pollock,  for  most  material  assistance 
rendered  by  them  in  drawing  up  the  foregoing 
particulars.  [J.H.M.] 

WHITFELD,  CLARKE.  [See  Clabbb, 
John.  vol.  i.  p.  365  6.] 

WHITING,  Gborgb  Elbridgb,  an  eminent 
American  musician,  born  Sept.  14,  1843,  at  Hol- 
liaton,  near  Boston,  U.S.  His  mother  had  been 
a  6ne  vocalist  during  her  youth.  Two  of  his 
brothers  adopted  music  as  a  profession,  and  with 
one  of  them,  Amos,  then  organist  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  he  began  to  learn  the  piano  when  but  5 
years  old.  At  13  he  had  attained  such  skill  on 
the  organ  as  to  make  his  first  appearance  at  a 
concert  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Two  years  later  he 

'  Printed  by  Burner. 

*  This  anthem  U  it  Tork  ascribed  to  waiiam  White :  at  Ily.  m  Mr. 
Bswklns't  handwriting,  to  'Dr.  Matthew  While  of  Xt-  Church  In 
Oxford.  1*11/  Bat  In  the  Ch.  Ch.  part- book*  It  Is  assigned  to  Robert 
White,  and  these  booki  were  written  about  IBM.  An  autograph  book 
of  Dr.  Blow  In  the  Fltrwl  111am  at  Cambridge  also  attributes  It  to 
BeteW  White,  and  Barnard  prints  it  as  Bee.  White,  which  teems  eoo- 
eluslte.  [See  SCHOOLS  or  ConrosmoK.  rol.  111.  p.  m  ».) 

>  The  books  (hat  contained  this  Anthem  are  mlssint. 

'  This  la  printed  In  roU  11.  of  Services  and  Anthems,  published  by 
Burns.  At  Tork  It  Is  ascribed  to  William,  and  In  another  copy  to 
Matthew  White.  At  Ch.  Ch.  there  Is  so  christian  name,  but  the 
Teubury  copy  ascribes  the  piece  decisively  to  •  Malster  Whytt.  orgs. 
e(  Westminster  Abbey,  temp.  1950.' 

>  At  this  Is  only  said  to  be  by  'Mr.  White,'  It  may  belong  to  Mat- 
thew White. 

•  This  tt  only  attributed  to  '  White.'  Another  anthem.  '0  Lord 
oor  Korernor/  In  B.C.M.  Is  ascribed  to  B.  W  .  and  prvbably  Robert 
White  l«  meant. 

»  See  Burner's  History,  rol.  IIL  p.  7L 


succeeded  Dudley  Buck  as  organist  of  the  North 
Congregational  Church  at  Hartford,  Conn.  There 
he  founded  the  Beethoven  Musical  Society  for 
church  practice.   In  1 86  a  he  began  his  Boston 
career,  playing  at  Dr.  Kirk's  church,  and  after- 
wards at  Tremont  Temple,  and  giving  concert* 
on  the  Music  Hall  organ,  and  on  many  other 
large  organs,  and  meanwhile  studying  with  G.  W. 
Morgan,  organist  in  New  York.    In  1863  he 
visited  England  to  study  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Best, 
and  while  there  often  deputised  for  Mr.  Btst  in 
church.  Returning  to  America  he  became  or- 
ganist of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Albany,  where 
Emma  La  Jbomkbbb,  now  known  as  Madame 
Albani,  was  a  member  of  his  choir.   [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  85.]    After  three  years  he  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  waa  organist  and  director  of  music  at 
King's  Chapel  for  five  years,  and  at  the  Music 
Hall  for  one  year.  In  1 874  he  visited  Berlin,  and 
studied  harmony  with  Haupt,  and  orchestration 
with  Radecke.    Returning  to  Boston  again,  he 
became  principal  organ-instructor  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory.    He  was  also  organist  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  conductor 
of  the  Foster  Club,  Boston.   While  Mr.  Whiting 
was  its  director  the  club  sang  a  number  of  bis 
compositions,  among  others  a  setting  of  the  pro- 
logue to  Longfellow  s  'Golden  Legend,'  and  the 
first  sketch  of  a  cantata,  '  The  Tale  of  the  Viking.' 
In  1879  he  accepted  a  call  from  Theodore  Thomas 
to  take  charge  of  the  organ  department  in  the 
College  of  Music  at  Cincinnati,  of  which  Thomas 
was  then  director.    A  thousand  dollars  having 
been  offered  by  the  Musical  Festival  Association 
for  a  cantata,  Back  and  Whiting  competed.  Buck 
offered  <  Scenes  from  Longfellow  a  Golden  Legend,' 
Mr.  Whiting  aubmitted  his  '  Tale  of  the  Viking,' 
enlarged  to  a  dramatic  cantata  for  three  solo 
voices,  chorus,  and  grand  orchestra.    The  choice 
fell  on  Buck,  not  without  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  outside.   In  1883  Mr.  Whiting  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory, where  he  is  now  (1886)  teacher.   He  is 
still  young,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  world  will 
yet  be  greatly  enriched  by  his  work. 

Besides  many  organ  studies  and  concert  pieces, 
and  the  large  works  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Whiting  has  written  a  number  of  songs;  a 
Masa  in  C  minor  for  voices,  orchestra,  and  organ 
(performed  in  187a)  ;  a  do.  in  F  minor;  a  grand 
Te  Deum  in  C  major  (written  for  the  opening  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Boston  and  performed  in  1874 J ; 
'  Dream  Pictures,'  a  cantata  (performed  in  1876) ; 
several  seta  of  Vespers ;  a  number  of  four-part 
songs;  a  piano  concerto  in  D  minor;  an  Allegro 
briliant  for  orchestra ;  suite  for  cello  and  piano, 
op.  38;  overture  for  orchestra  to  Tennyson's 
'  Princess ' ;  '  March  of  the  Monks  of  Bangor,' 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  40;  'Free 
Lances,'  for  male  chorus  and  military  band ; 
'Midnight,'  cantata  for  four  solo  voice*  and 
piano  solo ;  1  Henry  of  Navarre,'  ballad  for  male 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Many  of  these  piece* 
have  been  performed  in  public.  Mr.  Whiting  waa 
laat  employed  on  a  symphony  in  C,  and  auite 
for  orchestra  in  E.  [W.H.D.] 
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WHITMORE,  Charles  Shaplasd,  bom 
1805,  At  Colchester,  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Cambridge ;  called  to  the  Bar  1830 ;  Q.C.  1855 ; 
County  Court  Judge  1857.  ^e  was  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur,  and  composed  various  songs,  vix. 
'  Oh  Sorrow 1  (Barry  Cornwall), «  Oh,  the  merry 
days,'  '  Farewell,  I  know  thy  future  days' ;  and, 
in  1830,  '  Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee  well.'  This 
hut,  with  accompaniments  by  Rawltngs,  enjoyed 
very  great  popularity,  and  as  recently  as  1878 
was  republished  with  fresh  accompaniments,  as '  a 
celebrated  English  ditty  of  the  olden  time.'  Mr. 
Whitmore  died  in  1877,  and  on  his  deathbed 
loosed  a  Kyrie,  which  is  good  enough  to  be 


included  in  the  Temple  Church  Service  Collec 
tion.  His  brother,  Lt.-Gen.  Francis  Locker 
Whitmore,  was  director  of  the  Military  Music 
School  nt  Kneller  Hall,  which  he  left  in  1880. 
[See  Kmellbb  Hall.]  [A.C.] 

WHYTHORNE,  or  WHITEHORNE,  Tho- 
mas, born  in  1528,  is  known  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  collection  of  part-songs  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  John  Day  in  1571,  bearing  the 
quaint  title  of  1  Songes  for  three,  fower  and  five 
voyces,  composed  and  made  by  Thomas  Whyt- 
horne,  Gent.,  the  which  songes  be  of  sundrie 
sortca,  that  is  to  say,  some  long,  some  short, 
some  hard,  some  easie  to  be  sung,  and  some 
between  both ;  also  some  solemne  and  some  plea- 
sant or  mery,  so  that  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
singers  (not  being  musicians)  and  disposition  and 
delite  of  the  hearers,  they  may  here  find  songes 
to  their  confutation  and  liking.'  A  woodcut 
portrait  of  the  composer  is  on  the  back  of  the 
title.  The  compositions  do  not  rise  above  me- 
diocrity. A  portrait  of  Whythorne,  painted  in 
1569,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall. [W.H.H.] 

WIDERSPANSTIGEN  zahmung,  der 

— The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  An  opera  in  4  acts, 
adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmann  from  Shakspeare, 
and  set  to  music  by  H.  Goetx,  It  was  produced 
at  Mannheim,  Oct.  II,  1874.  In  English  (Rev. 
J.  Troutbeck),  by  Carl  Rosa,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Jan.  20,  1880.  The  English  version  is 
published  by  Augener  &  Co.  [G.] 

WIDOR,  Charles  Marie,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Feb.  22,  1845,  at  Lyons,  where  his 
father  was  organist  of  St.  Francois.  After  an 
early  training  at  home  he  was  sent  to  Belgium, 
where  he  studied  the  organ  with  Lemmens,  and 
composition  with  Fe"tis.  He  then  returned  to 
Lyons,  and  in  Jan.  1870  became  organist  at  St. 
Sulpice  in  Paris,  a  post  he  still  retains. 

M.  Widor's  intellectual  activity  and  position 
in  good  society  did  not  tempt  him  to  be  a  mere 
virtuoso  ;  he  soon  won  himself  a  place  among  the 
composers  and  writers  on  music.  His  duties 
as  otitic  of  the  '  Estafette,'  under  the  two  signa- 
tures of 'Tibicen'  and '  Auletes,'  leave  him  ample 
time  for  composition.  His  works  include  a  quan- 
tity of  PF.  pieces;  songs  with  PF.  accompa- 
niment ;  duets  for  soprano  and  alto,  etc. ;  2 
orchestral  symphonies  (in  F  and  A> ;  'Nuit  du 
Sabbat,"  caprice  symphonique  in  3  part* ;  3 


certos  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  cello  and  orchestra, 
and  violin  and  orchestra;  PF.  quintet  in  D 
minor ;  PF.  trio ;  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin ; 
suite  for  flute,  and  6  duets  for  PF.  and  organ. 
He  has  also  published  a  Mass  for  2  choirs  and  2 
organs;  Psalm  cxii.  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and 
organ;  several  motets,  and  two  collections  of 
'Symphonies'  for  organ.  His  Ballet  in  a  acts, 
called '  La  Korrigane,  was  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Dec.  1,  1880,  with  success,  though  his  '  Maitre 
Ambros,'  an  opera  in  3  acts  and  4  tableaux  to  a 
libretto  by  Coppee  and  Auguste  Dorchain,  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique  in  May,  1886,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  The  work  will,  however,  con- 
firm M.  Widor  in  popular  estimation  and  the 
respect  of  connoisseurs ;  for  the  pains  he  bestows 
on  all  his  compositions,  coupled  with  the  grace 
and  distinction  of  his  melody,  and  his  horror  of 
vulgarity,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  fitted  to  please 
both  the  public  and  the  select  few.  His  Sym- 
phony in  A  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
March  19,  1887.  [G.C.] 

WIECK,  Friedbich.  a  remarkable  pianoforte 
teacher,  and  father  of  Madame  Schumann,  was 
born  Aug.  18,  1785,  at  Pretsch.  near  Torgau,  in 
Saxony,  began  life  as  a  student  of  theology  at 
Wittenburg,  preacher  and  private  tutor,  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  piano  factory 
and  library  at  Leipzig.  His  first  wife  was 
named  Tromlitx,  and  was  the  mother  of  Clara 
Josephine,  his  famous  daughter,  and  of  two 
sons,  Alwyn  and  Gustav.  This  union,  how- 
ever, was  broken  off,  and  the  lady  married 
Bargiel.  father  of  Woldemar  Bargiel.  Wieck 
married  again,  July  31,  1828,  Clementine 
Fechner,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Marie. 
About  1 844  he  removed  from  Leipzig  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Oct.  6, 
1873,  spending  the  summer  at  Loach witz,  and 
leading  a  very  musical  life,  his  house  a  rendez- 
vous for  artists.  Mendelssohn  endeavoured  to 
secure  him  as  Professor  of  the  Piano  in  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium,  but  without  success, 
and  Moscheles  was  appointed  instead. 

Wieck  began  to  teach  the  piano  on  Logier's 
system,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  a  method  of 
bis  own,  if  that  can  be  called  a  method  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  application  of  the 
greatest  care,  sense,  and  intelligence  possible  to 
the  teaching  of  technique  and  expression.  Ho 
has  embodied  his  views  on  the  piano  and  singing 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Clavier  und  Geeang' 
(anded.,  Leipzig.  18  75),  translated  by  H.  Kriiger, 
of  Aberdeen,  with  three  portraits.  [See  vol.  iii. 
p.  423  6.]  Among  Wieck's  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Hans  von  Billow,  who,  in  a  letter  quoted  in 
the  translation  just  mentioned,  speaks  of  bim  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  But  his  daughter  Clara 
is  his  best  pupil,  and  his  greatest  glory. 

An  institution  called  the  '  Wieck-Stiftung ' 
was  founded  in  Dresden  on  Aug.  18,  1871, 
his  86th  birthday,  partly  by  funds  of  his  own. 
He  continued  to  see  his  friends  almost  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  an  amusing  account  of  a  visit 
to  him  in  1872  is  given  by  Miss  Amy  Fay 
('  Music  Study  in  Germany,'  London,  1 S86.  p.  1 47 ). 
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He  published  some  Studies  and  Dances  for  the 
piano.  Exercises  in  Singing,  and  a  few  pamphlets, 
4  Verfall  der  Gesangkunst  (Decay  of  the  Art  of 
Singing),  etc.  He  edited  a  number  of  classical 
pianoforte  works  which  are  published  anony- 
mously, but  distinguished  by  the  letters  DAS 
(Der  alte  Schulmeister).  For  portrait,  see  p.  492. 

Ma  bib  Wibcb,  daughter  of  the  foregoing,  was 
born  in  Leipzig  about  1830,  and  educated  by  her 
father.  She  visited  England  in  1864,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  perform  the 
Concerto  of  Robert  Schumann,  in  London,  viz. 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  March  5  of  that  year. 
She  now  resides  in  Dresden,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  teacher  both  of  the  pianoforte  and 
singing.  She  has  edited  several  of  her  father's 
works.  [G.] 

WIENER,  Wilhblm,  violin  player,  born  at 
Prague,  Aug.  1 838 ;  learnt  violin  from  Mildner, 
and  harmony  from  Tomaschek,  in  the  Conserva- 
torium  there.  After  playing  a  great  deal  in 
Prague,  he  left  it  at  sixteen  for  Brussels,  and 
thence  came  to  London,  where  he  has  been 
established  ever  since  as  an  excellent  teacher 
and  player.  He  held  the  second  violin  at  the 
Musical  Union  for  many  of  its  last  years,  was 
joint  leader  of  the  Philharmonic  band  with  L. 
Straus  for  several  seasons,  and  is  widely  known 
and  esteemed.  [G.] 

WIENIAWSKI,  Hxbbi,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  violinists,  wasthesonof  a  medi- 
cal man,  and  born  at  Lublin  in  Poland,  July  10, 
1835.  His  great  musical  talent  showed  itself  so 
very  early  that  his  mother,  a  sister  of  the  well- 
known  pianist  Ed.  Wolff,  took  him  at  the  age  of 
8  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  soon  allowed  to  join  Maseart's  class. 
As  early  as  1846,  when  only  11,  he  gained  the 
first  prize  for  violin-playing.  He  then  made  a 
tour  through  Poland  and  Russia,  but  returned 
to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies,  more  especially 
in  composition.  In  1 850  he  began  to  travel  with 
his  brother  J oseph,  a  clever  pianist,  and  appeared 
with  great  success  in  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Netherlands,  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many. In  i860  he  was  nominated  solo- violinist 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  for  the  next  twelve 
years  resided  principally  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
187a  he  started  with  Anton  Rubinstein  for  a 
lengthened  tour  through  the  United  States,  and 
after  Rubinstein's  return  to  Europe,  extended 
his  travels  as  far  as  California.  Returning  to 
Europe  (1874),  he  accepted  the  post  of  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Brus- 
sels, as  Vieuxtemps'  successor ;  but  after  a  few 
years  quitted  it  again,  and  though  his  health 
was  failing,  resumed  his  old  wandering  life  of 
travel.  An  incident  connected  with  this  last 
tour  deserves  record.  During  a  concert  which 
he  gave  at  Berlin,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
spasm  and  compelled  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
concerto.  Joachim,  who  happened  to  be  among 
the  audience,  without  much  hesitation  stepped 
on  to  the  platform,  took  up  Wieniawski's  fiddle, 
and  finished  the  programme  amid  the  enthu* 


siastic  applause  of  an  audience  delighted  by  so 
spontaneous  an  act  of  good  fellowship. 

Struggling  against  bis  mortal  disease,  Wien- 
iawski  made  for  Russia,  but  broke  down  at 
Odessa,  and  was  conveyed  to  Moscow,  where  he 
died  April  3,  1880. 

Wieniawski  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
modern  violin-players;  a  great  virtuoso,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mass  of  clever  players  by  a 
striking  and  peculiar  individuality.  Technical 
difficulties  did  not  exist  for  him — he  mastered 
them  in  early  childhood.  Left  hand  and  right 
arm  were  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, and  while  the  boldness  of  his  execution 
astonished  and  excited  his  audience,  the  beauty 
and  fascinating  quality  of  his  tone  went  straight 
to  their  hearts,  and  enlisted  their  sympathy  from 
the  first  note.  The  impetuosity  of  his  Slavish 
temperament  was  probably  the  most  prominent 
and  most  characteristic  quality  of  his  style,  in 
which  respect  he  much  resembled  his  friend 
Rubinstein ;  but  warm  and  tender  feeling,  as 
well  as  gracefulness  and  piquancy,  were  equally 
at  his  command.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so 
thoroughly  musical  as  to  be  an  excellent  quartet- 
player,  though  perhaps  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  modern  than  with  the  older  masters.  He 
was  one  of  the  privileged  few  who,  by  sheer  force 
of  talent,  take  hold  of  an  audience  and  make 
even  the  cold  critic  forget  his  criticism.  Impe- 
tuous, warm-hearted,  witty,  an  excellent  story- 
teller— such  was  the  man,  and  such  were  the 
qualities  which  shone  through  his  performances 
He  has  been  accused  of  now  and  then  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  good  musical  taste,  and  indeed 
his  fiery  temperament  led  him  sometimes  to  a 
certain  exaggeration,  especially  in  quick  move- 
ments, or  to  such  errors  as  the  introduction  of 
an  enlarged  cadenza  in  Mendelssohn's  concerto ; 
but  who  would  not  readily  forgive  such  pecca- 
dilloes to  so  rare  and  genuine  a  talent  t 

His  compositions — two  concertos,  a  number  of 
fantasias,  pieces  de  salon,  and  some  studies— are 
not  of  much  importance.  The  best-known  are 
the  fantasia  on  Russian  airs,  that  on  airs  from 
Faust,  and  a  set  of  studies.  [P.D.] 

WILBYE,  Johh,  the  chief  of  English  madri- 
gal writers,  published  in  1598  « The  First  Set  of 
English  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices,'  con- 
|  taining  30  compositions,  among  them  the  well- 
known  and  popular  'Flora  gave  me  fairest 
flowers,'  and  'Lady,  when  I  behold.*  In  1601 
he  contributed  a  madrigal,  'The  Lady  Oriana,' 
to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.'  In  1609  he  pub- 
lished '  The  Second  Set  of  Madrigales  to  3,  4,  5 
and  6  parts,  apt  both  for  Voyahi  and  Voyoes,"' 
thirty-four  compositions,  including  the  beau- 
tiful madrigals,  '  Sweet  honey-sucking  bee,' 
'Down  in  a  valley,'  'Draw  on,  sweet  night,' 
and  'Stay,  Corydon,  thou  swain.'  In  161 4  he 
contributed  two  pieces  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or 
Lamentacions,  etc.'  The  above,  which  constitute 
the  whole  of  Wilbye's  known  vocal  works,  were 
all  printed  in  score  by  The  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.  He  composed  some  Lessons  for  the 
Lute,  a  volume  of  which  occurred  in  the  sal*  of 
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the  library  of  Rev.  William  Goatling  of  Can- 
terbury in  1777.  He  dated  the  dedication  of 
hi*  first  set  of  madrigals  from  '  the  Augustine 
Fryers,'  and  this  fact,  with  the  probable  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  a  teacher  of  music  and  possibly 
a  lu tenia t,  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  one  who,  in  his  particular  walk,  had  no 
superior.  [W.H.H.] 
WILD,  FbavZ,  one  of  the  best-known  of  Ger- 
man tenors,  the  son  of  homely  country  folk,  born 
Deo.  31, 1 791,  At  Hollabrunn  in  Lower  Austria. 
At  his  baptism  the  cold  water  made  him  cry 
so  lustily  that  Blacho,  the  schoolmaster,  re- 
marked, 'That  child  will  make  a  fine  singer 
some  day ;  he  shows  a  turn  for  it  already,  and  I 
must  teach  him,  let  us  hope  with  success" — a 
prophecy  destined  to  be  brilliantly  fulfilled.  In 
due  time  the  boy,  well-trained,  entered  the  choir 
of  the  monastery  at  Klosterneuburg,  near  Vienna, 
and  thence  was  promoted  to  the  court  chapel. 
His  voice  changed  with  extreme  rapidity  in  his 
1 6th  year,  the  process  only  lasting  two  months, 
After  which  he  became  a  chorus-singer,  first  at 
the  Josefstadt,  and  then  at  the  Leopoldstadt 
theatres.  A  happy  accident  brought  him  into 
notice.  General  excitement  about  the  war  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  some  battle-songs  by  Collin 
(of  Beethoven's  '  Coriolan  *),  set  to  music  by 
Weigl,  were  being  sung  at  the  theatre,  when  one 
night  the  solo-singer  fell  ill,  and  Wild,  though 
unprepared,  took  his  place,  and  sang  so  finely 
that  ho  was  received  with  acclamation.  He 
was  at  once  offered  an  engagement  for  the 
Karnthnerthor  theatre,  to  sing  in  the  chorus 
and  take  subordinate  parts.  His  powerful 
sonorous  voice  told  with  so  much  effect  one 
uight  in  the  quartet  in  'Utbal,'  that  Hum- 
mel recommended  him  to  Prince  Esterhazy 
(whose  band  at  Eisenstadt  Hummel  was  con- 
ducting), and  he  entered  on  an  engagement  for 
six  years  from  Oct.  11,  18 10.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever. Count  Ferdinand  Palffy  endeavoured  to 
secure  him  for  the  theatre  '  an  der  Wien,'  but 
Prince  Esterhazy  declined  to  let  him  go.  Wild 
pressed  for  his  release,  which  was  at  last 
granted  in  Sept.  181 1.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
was  singing  Ramiro  in  Isouard's  '  Cendrillon  *  at 
the  above  theatre,  first  as  Qatt  (July  9),  and 
then  (Aug.  a8)  with  a  permanent  engagement. 
His  success  was  great,  and  when  the  theatre  was 
united  under  one  management  with  the  Karnth- 
nerthor (1804)  he  removed  thither,  and  as  Jean 
de  Paris  (1805)  excited  universal  admiration  by 
the  liquid  tones  of  his  voice.  For  two  years  he 
was  acting  there  with  those  excellent  singers 
Fobti  [vol.  i.  556]  and  Voql  [vol.  iii.  333],  his 
last  appearance  being  June  4,  1816,  after  which 
he  started  on  a  tour  through  Frankfort.  Mayence, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  and  Prague. 
On  Nov.  9,  181 6,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Sargines  at  Darmstadt,  having  been  made 
Kammersanger  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
Here  he  remained  till  1825,  crowds  flocking  to 
see  him  when  he  played,  and  offering  him  almost 
princely  homage.   From  Darmstadt  he  went  to 


I  Paris,  principally  for  the  sake  of  farther  study 
with  Rossini  and  Bordogni,  and  after  this  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  Cassel  as  Kammersanger. 
In  July  1829  he  went  to  Vienna,  his  engagement 
being  made  permanent  on  Nov.  1,  1830,  and 
there  he  remained  till  1845,  except  for  occasional 
tours.  One  of  these  brought  him  to  London  in 
1840,  where  he  appeared  with  Staudigl  and 
Sabine  Heinefetter  at  the  Princess's  in  'Das 
Nachtlager,'  *  Jessonda,'  'Iphigenie  en  Tauride.' 
and  '  Der  Freischfitz.'  His  last  appearance  on  the 
stage  was  at  the  Karnthnerthor  theatre,  March 
24,  1845,  his  part  being  Abayaldos  in  'Dom 
Sebastian.'  After  this  he  became  regisseur. 
Wild  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  his  career  by  a  concert  (Nov. 
8,1857),  in  which  all  the  principal  singers  of 
the  court  opera  took  part.  Even  then  he  was 
listened  to  with  pleasure  from  the  perfection  of 
his  style  and  the  remarkable  preservation  of  his 
voice.  Latterly  it  had  acquired  so  much  the 
tone  of  a  baritone  that  he  sang  such  parts  as 
Don  Juan,  Zampa,  and  Sever  with  irresistible 
power  and  energy.  The  parts  in  which  Wild 
excelled,  besides  those  from  classical  and  lyric 
operas  already  mentioned,  were  Telasco  ('Cor- 
tex'), Arnold  ('Tell'),  Orestes,  Masaniello, 
Eleazar,  Georges  Brown,  Licinius  ('Vestale'), 
Arthur  Ravenawood  ('Lucia'),  and  especially 
Tamino,  Florestan,  Joseph  (Menul),  and  Othello. 
High  notes  he  never  forced,  but  preserved  the  full 
power  and  freshness  of  his  middle  register,  which 
told  most  effectively  in  declamation  and  recita- 
tive. Although  short  he  was  well  and  compactly 
built,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  an  expressive  coun- 
tenance, and  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  give  effect 
to  his  acting,  which  was  natural  and  lifelike 
without  exaggeration.  Asa  concert-singer  he  waa 
always  well  received,  but  perhaps  his  best  singing 
of  all  was  in  church.  Those  privileged  to  hear 
him  sing  the  Lamentations  during  Holy  Week 
will  never  forget  how  the  full  round  tones  of  his 
superb  voice  floated  forth  in  perfect  devotional 
feeling. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  Wild's  life  was 
his  meeting  with  Beethoven  in  1 8 15,  at  a 
festival-concert  on  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia.  The  last  number  of  the  programme 
was  the  quartet  in  Fidelio,  '  Mir  ist  so  wunder- 
bar.'  Through  some  curious  chance  Beethoven 
himself  appeared,  and  extemporised  for  the  last 
time  in  public,  before  an  audience  of  monarchs 
and  statesmen.  Wild  had  arranged  to  exchange 
an  air  of  Stadler's  for '  Adelaide ' :  Beethoven  was 
delighted,  and  at  once  offered  to  7  it. 

'  His  pleasure  at  my  performance,'  continues  Wild, 
'  was  so  great  that  he  proposed  to  instrument  the 
song  for  orchestra.  This  never  came  off,  but  he 
wrote  for  me  the  Cantata 1  1  An  die  Hoffnung ' 
(to  Tiedge's  words)  which  I  sang  to  his  accom- 
paniment at  a  very  select  matinee.'  On  the 
20th  of  April  of  the  next  year,  Wild  gave  a  little 
musical  party  at  which  he  sang  the  same  songs ; 
Beethoven  again  accompanied  him,  and  this  waa 

1  Op.  H.  competed  In  WIS ;  not  to  b*  eonr«ma4«4  wtih  u  «*rtl«r 
MUtaf  of  Um  him  poem.  op.  Si.  oompuwd  1*6. 
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his  farewell  as  an  accompanyist,  aa  the  other 
had  been  his  farewell  aa  a  player.1  Wild  diod 
in  i860,  at  Ober  Dbbling  near  Vienna.  [C.F.P.] 

WILDER,  Jrrove  Albert  Victor  va», 
lyric  poet  and  musical  critic,  born  Aug.  21, 1835, 
at  Welteren,  between  Alost  and  Ghent.  While 
studying  for  hia  doctor's  degree  in  law  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  he  also 
frequented  the  Conservatoire,  and  thua  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony.  Having 
written  for  a  time  for  the  'Journal  de  Gand,'  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  field  in 
Belgium  for  a  writer  on  music,  and  determined, 
like  his  countrymen  Vaex  and  Gevaert,topush  hia 
way  in  Paris.  He  began  by  translating  songs, 
and  ended  with  adapting  Wagner's  works  for 
the  French  stage.  Being  not  only  a  clever 
versifier,  but  having  a  fine  musical  instinct, 
hia  work  of  Una  kind  is  excellent.  His  printed 
volumes  include  '40  Melodies 'by  Abt;  Schu- 
mann's '  Myrthen  *  and  an  Album  ;  '  Echoa  d'Al- 
lemagne ' ;  Rubinstein's  'Melodies  Persanes  ' 
and  duets;  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  and  duets; 
Chopin's  songs  ;  Weber's  aonga ;  '  Lea  Gloirea 
d'ltalie,'  etc. ;  French  versions  of  Handel's 
'Messiah,' « JudaaMaccabeua,'  and  « Alexander'a 
Feast';  Schumann'a  'Paradise  and  the  Peri/ 
'  Manfred,' *  Mignon,'  '  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,' 
'  Sangers  Fluch,'  and  '  Adventlied ' ;  Rubin- 
stein s  '  Tower  of  Babel,'  and  A.  Goldachmidt'e 
'Seven  Deadly  Sine.'  He  has  adapted  for  the 
French  stage  Abort's  '  Astorga ' ;  Mozart's  4  Oca 
di  Cairo';  Schubert's  'Hausliche  Krieg';  Pai- 


■iello's  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia';  F.  RiccPs  4  Une 
Folie  a  Rome,'  and  L.  Ricci's  '  Festa  di  Piedi- 
grotta';  Weber's  'Sylvana';  J.  Strausa'a  'La 
Reine  Indigo*  and  'Tsigane';  Supp^'a  'Fati- 
nitza' ;  and  Wagner's  '  Meisterainger/  *  Tristan 
und  Isolde.'  and  '  Walkfire.' 

His  critiques  and  feuilUton$  in  'L'Ev^ne- 
ment/  'L'Opinione  Nationale,'  'Le  Parlement,' 
and  'Le  Gil  Bias'  have  not  yet  been  col- 
lected. He  wrote  for  the  '  Menestrel '  from 
June  1871  to  1884,  and  has  republished 
4  Mozart :  l'homme  et  l'artiste '  (Paris  1 880,  8vo. 
and  1881,  lima),  and  'Beethoven:  sa  vie  et 
son  osuvre'  (Paria  1883,  iamo.).  To  him  also 
we  owe  the  publication  of  Mozart's  ballet  '  Lee 
petit*  Riens,  produced  in  Paris  June  1 1,  1778, 
with  a  success  represented  by  a  French  epigram 
of  the  day  as  but  indifferent,  but  by  Mozart 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  father  (July  9,  1778' 


, 1778) 
[G.C.j 


W1LHELM,  Carl,  worthy  of  commemoration 
only  as  composer  of  the  Wacht  AM  Rhein  ;  born 
at  Schmalkalden,  Sept.  5,  181 5,  and  died  there 
Aug.  26,  1875.  He  directed  the  Liedertafel  at 
Crefeld  from  1840-65,  composed  his  famous  Song 
in  1854,  and  received  an  annual  pension  of  £150 
for  it  in  1871.  [G.] 

WILHELMI.  AuonsTE  Emil  Daittil  Frizd- 
RICH  Victor,  violinist,  born  at  Uaingen  in  Nassau 
Sept.  21,  1845,  hia  mother  being  a  good  singer 
and  pianoforte  player;  was  first  taught  by 


K.  Fischer  of  Wiesbaden,  under  whom  he  made 
astonishing  strides,  playing  in  public  as  early 
aa  9.  By  the  advice  of  Liszt  he  spent  from  1861 
to  1864  at  the  Leipzig  Conservator! um  under 
F.  David,  learning  composition  from  Hauptmann. 
then  from  Richter,  and  afterwards  at  Wiesbaden 
from  Raff.  While  at  the  Conservatorium  he 
made  an  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaua  Concerts 
in  1 862,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  that  career 
of  wandering  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since, 
and  always  with  great  success.  In  1865  he 
visited  Switzerland ;  in  1866  Holland  and  Eng- 
land; in  1867  France  and  Italy.  In  1869,  70, 
and  71  he  was  again  in  Enpland.  and  made  a 
long  tour  with  Santley  ;  in  1868,  Russia,  etc.— 
In  1872  he  made  his  debut  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1873  at  Vienna.  At  the  Nibelungen  perform- 
ances at  Bayreuth  in  1876  Wilhelmi  led  the 
violins.  The  Wagner  Concerts  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  London,  in  1877,  were  due  to  his  repre- 
sentations, and  here  again  he  led  the  first  violins. 
[See  Wagitor,  p.  3636  ]  In  1878  he  made  hia  first 
tour  in  America.— Wilhelmi  resides  at  Biberich 
on  the  Rhine  in  the  intervals  of  his  artistic 
tours.  He  is  second  to  no  living  artist  in  hia 
general  command  over  the  resources  of  his  in- 
strument, and  excels  in  the  purity  and  volume 
of  his  tone,  no  lew  than  in  the  brilliancy  of 
hia  execution.  Hia  repertoire  includes  the 
principal  works  of  the  great  masters :  but 
Bach  and  Pagan ini  appear  to  be  hia  favourite 
authors.  [G.] 

WILHEM,  GrjiXLAUMR  Louis  Bocqdillow, 
a  musician  known  chiefly  by  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  popular  teaching  of  singing,  waa  born 
at  Paria,  Dec.  18,  178 1.  In  early  youth  he  was 
in  the  army,  but  an  irresistible  passion  for  muhic 
made  him  take  to  it  as  the  pursuit  of  his  life. 
After  passing  through  the  Paria  Conservatoire, 
he  became  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Lycee 
Napoleon,  and  afterwards  had  a  post  in  the 
College  Henri  IV.  His  original  compositions 
were  few— chiefly  settings  of  Be'rangers  lyrics. 
It  waa  about  the  year  1815  that  he  began  to 
interest  himself  in  the  class-teaching  of  music  in 
schools.  Soon  after  this,  Be*ranger,  who  knew 
him  well,  met  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Paria 
the  Baron  Gerando,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  a 
society  for  promoting  elementary  education. 
'  We  are  busy,'  he  said  to  the  poet, '  about  getting 
singing  taught  in  the  schools  ;  can  you  find 
us  a  teacher  T '  4  I've  got  your  man,'  said 
Be  ranger,  and  told  him  of  Wilhem's  work.  This 
led  to  Wilhem's  being  put  in  charge  of  the 
musical  part  of  the  society's  work,  and  after- 
wards, as  his  plans  broadened  out,  he  was 
made  director-general  of  music  in  the  municipal 
schools  of  Paris.  He  threw  himself  into  thia 
cause  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soon  produced 
striking  results.  Besides  the  school  teaching, 
he  had  classes  which  gave  instruction  to  thou- 
sands of  pupils,  mainly  working  people;  and 
out  of  this  presently  grew  the  establishment  of 
the  Orphxom,  the  vast  organisation  which  has 
since  covered  France  with  singing  societies.  [Sea 
vol.  ii.  p.  61  i.J 
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Wilhem's  system  has  long  ceased  to  be  used 
in  France,  and  in  England  it  is  known  only 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hullab, 
who  adapted  Wilhem's  books  for  English  use. 
[See  Hull  AH,  toI.  i.  p.  755.]  Hore  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  '  Method/  in  the  sense  of  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  presenting  the  principles  of 
music.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  specialty  of 
Wilhem's  system  turned  on  the  point  of  school 
organisation.  The  plan  of 'Mutual  Instruction,' 
as  it  was  called,  was  then  much  in  vogue  in  France 
a*  a  way  of  economising  teaching  power,  and  the 
point  of  the  Wilhein  System  was  the  application 
of  this  idea  to  the  teaching  of  singing.  A  French 
authority  describes  it  in  these  words :  '  Lea 
Aleves,  divises  en  groupes  de  differentes  forces, 
e'tudiaient,  sous  la  direction  du  plus  avance" 
d'entre  eux,  le  tableau  [sheet  of  exercises,  etc.] 
qui  convenait  lo  mieux  a  leur  degre*  d'avance- 
menU  Ces  differentes  groupes  s'exercaient  sous 
la  surveillance  ge"nerale  du  Maitre.'  Wilhem's 
principal  class-book,  the  'Manuel  Musical  a 
{'usage  des  Colleges,  cies  Institutions,  des  Ecoles, 
et  des  Cours  de  chant,'  is  an  explanation  of  the 
ordinary  written  language  of  music,  clefs,  staves, 
signatures,  time-symbols,  etc.,  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  solfeggio  exercises  for  class  practice ; 
the  explanations  are  of  the  kind  usually  found 
in  musical  instruction  books.  His  special  way 
of  arranging  tbe  classes  is  explained  in  his 
'Guide  de  la  Methode  :  Guide  complet,  on 
l'instruction  pour  l'emploi  sitnultane*  des  tableaux 
de  lecture  musicale  et  de  chant  elementaire ' 
(4th  edition  is  dated  1839).  In  this  he  gives  a 
number  of  detailed  directions  as  to  class  arrange- 
ments, the  manner  in  which  the  various  groups 
are  to  stand  round  the  school-room,  each  in  a 
semi-circular  line;  the  way  in  which  'moniteura' 
and  '  moniteurs-chefs '  are  to  be  selected — the 
way  in  which  one  class  may  be  doing  '  dictation  * 
while  another  is  singing,  and  bo  on.1  The 
method  depended  wholly  on  the '  enseignement 
mutuel,'  and  when  that  fashion  of  school  manage- 
ment went  out,  it  censed  to  be  used. 

The  real  merit  of  Wilhein  was  the  energy  and 
■elf-devotion  he  gave  to  the  task  of  getting  music 
brought  into  the  curriculum  of  primary  schools. 
Before  his  time  part-singing,  in  a  popular  or 
general  way,  was  apparently  unknown  in  France, 
and  it  is  for  what  be  did  to  populaiise  it, 
irrespective  of  any  specialty  of  method,  that 
his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  honour.  His 
life  was  entirely  given  to  the  cause.  It  brought 
him  no  profit — his  '  appointements '  were  but 
6000  francs  a  year—  and  though  his  particular 
method  has  gone  out  of  use,  the  effect  of  his  work 
has  been  lasting.  The  Orpheon  testifies  to  its 
vitality.    He  died  in  184a. 

The  Wilhem  system  was  brought  into  England 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hullah acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  then  educational  authori- 

•  Probably  Um  fact  that  tillage  achooU.  sad  primary  athoob 
generally,  are  or  were  usually  carried  on  In  one  •ehoolroom,  (a** 
apeclai  Importance  lo  Uieaa  mechanical  arrangement*. 

*  Mr.  Hollah  died  In  tbe  year  IKS*.  IIU  adaptation  waa  entitled 
In  early  edllluiu  •  Wllbem  i  Method  or  leaching  Singing,  adapted  to 
Xng'Lh  um. under  the  auperti.teiiottica  ol  ihc  Committee  of  OuuacU 
00  education,  iiy  J«na  Uiutah.- 


ties  of  the  country  in  the  years  1 840,  1 841 .  [See 
Hollah, vol.  i.  p.  756a.]  Mr.  Hullab  s '  Manual ' 
(in  its  earlier  forms)  was  framed  pretty  closely 
on  the  model  of  Wilhem's,  but  the  principle  of 
the  monitorial,  or  so-called  'mutual,'  instruction 
was  dropped.  And  in  another  important  detail 
the  aspect  of  the  method  here  was  different  from 
that  of  its  prototype  in  France.  Wilhem  had 
used  the  '  Fixed  Do  '  plan  of  solmisation,  the 
common  mode,  in  that  country,  of  using  the 
ancient  sol-fa  syllables.  [See  Solmisation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  552.]  But  in  England  the  old  primordial 
*  tonic  use  of  the  syllables  had  always  prevailed 
—the  use  known  as  'Moveable  Do,*  from  the 
Do  being  always  kept  to  signify  the  tonic  of  the 
piece,  and  therefore  having  a  different  place  on 
the  staff  according  to  the  key  in  which  a  piece  is 
written.  This  use  has  beeu  traditional  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries,  and  as  the  Wilhem  plan  of 
the  '  Fixed  Do '  went  in  the  teeth  of  the  ancient 
practice,  hot  controversy  arose  on  its  introduc- 
tion. This  controversy  is  now  chiefly  of  historical 
interest,  for  the  matter  has  settled  itself  by  the 
nearly  total  disappearance  of  the  '  Fixed  Do  as  a 
method  of  class  or  school  teaching.  School 
teachers  have  found  the  other  plan  to  be  the 
only  one  which  produces  tho  desired  result  of 
training  '  sight-readers,'  and  '  Moveable  Do '  in 
its  modern  and  fully  developed  form  of '  Tonic 
Sol-Fa'  has  become  largely  r»  cognized.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  underrate  on  this  account 
the  great  public  service  done  by  Mr.  Hullah  in 
the  matter.  The  decisive  step  here,  as  in 
France,  was  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of 
musical  teaching  into  the  schools,  and  the  proof 
that  it  was  possible  to  teach  singing  to  large 
classes.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Hullah's  plans  were 
truly  a  great  step  forward,  and  had  for  some 
time  a  great  success. 

The  errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  system 
are  easier  to  perceive  now,  when  the  general 
principles  of  teaching  are  better  understood, 
than  they  were  when  Wilhem  and  Hullah 
successively  attacked  the  problem  of  teaching 
the  whole  world  to  sing,  ill-directed  in  many 
ways  as  their  work  waa  (chiefly  because  it  de- 
parted from  the  old  lines),  it  was  work  for  which 
the  people  of  both  countries  have  good  reason 
to  be  grateful.  [R.B.L.] 

WILIS,  THE,  or  The  Night- Dancers. 
An  opera  of  E.  J .  Lodkr's.  [See  The  Nioht- 
Danckus,  vol.  ii.  p.  488  a.] 

WILLAERT,  Adriak,  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  musicians,  was  born  in 
Flanders  about  tbe  year  1480.  His  birthplace 
has  been  generally  given  as  Bruges,  a  statement 
which,  according  to  Fltis,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Willaert's  own  pupil  Zarlino  :  but  this  refer- 
ence appears  to  be  an  error ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  express  assertion  of  a  con- 
temporary, Jacques  de  Meyere  (1531),  that  he 
was  born  at  Koulers,  or  Bosselaere,  near  Court- 
rai.1    Willaert  was  bred  for  the  law  and  sent  to 

»  Sea  the  oppoatt*  view*  In  Vetuv  rill.  470  (tod  ad..  1*47).  and  E. 
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Paris  for  the  purpose  of  study ;  bat  his  energies 
were  soon  turned  aside  into  their  natural  chan- 
nel, and  he  became  the  pupil1  either  of  Jean 
Mouton  or  of  Josquin  des  Pres — which,  it  is  not 
certain — in  the  theory  of  music.  He  returned 
to  Flanders  for  a  while,  then  went  to  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Fenrara.  It  was  during  this  visit 
to  Rome,  when  Leo  X  was  Pope,  that  Willaert 
heard  a  motet  of  his  own  ('Verbum  dulce  et 
suave ')  performed  as  the  work  of  Josquin.  As 
soon,  it  is  added,  as  the  choir  learned  its  real 
authorship,  they  refused  to  sing  it  again.  Wil- 
laert's  name  evidently  had  not  yet  become  that 
power  which  it  was  soon  to  be,  under  the 
naturalised  form  of  'Adriano,'  among  Italian 
musicians.  From  Ferrara  he  went  northward, 
and  became  cantor  to  Kins;  Lewis  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary;  and  as  on  l)ecember  12,  1537, 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  by  the  doge  Andrea  Gritti,  it  is 
'presumed  that  he  returned  to  Italy  at  the 
king's  death  in  the  previous  year.  His  career  at 
Venice,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  Dec.  7, 
156.1,'  is  associated  principally  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  linging-school  which  was  soon  to 
produce  a  whole  dynasty  of  musicians  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  their  day.  Among  the  first 
of  these  may  be  named  Willaert's  own  pupils, 
Zarlino  and  Cyprian  de  Rore;  the  latter  was 
Willaert's  successor  at  St.  Mark's. 

Willaert's  compositions  are  very  numerous.4 
Those  published  at  Venice  include  (l)  time 
collections  of  motets,  1539-1545;  (2)  two  of 
madrigals,  1548  and  1561  ;  (3)  a  volume  of 
'Musica  nova,'  1559.  containing  both  motets 
and  madrigals  ;  (4)  several  books  of  p«alm*  and 
of  hymns;  (5)  Canzone,  1545;  (6)  Fantasie  e 
Ricercari,  1549.  Besides  these  a  variety  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  different  musical  collec- 
tions published  during  his  lifetime  at  Antwerp, 
Lou  vain,  Nuremberg,  Straesburg,  and  other 
places.  Willaert  holds  a  remarkable  position 
among  those  Flemish  masters  whose  supremacy 
in  the  musical  world  made  the  century  from  1450 
to  1 550 distinctively  'the century  of  the  Nether- 
lands.'* He  did  not  merely  take  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  Josquin  des  Pres ;  he  extended  it  in 
many  directions.  From  the  two  organs  and  the 
two  choirs  of  St.  Mark's  he  was  led  to  invent 
double  choruses;  and  this  form  of  composition 
he  developed  to  a  perfection  which  left  little 
even  for  Palest rina  to  improve  upon.  His  motets 
for  4,  5,  and  6  voices  are  of  the  pure  Belgian 
style,  and  written  with  singular  clearness  in  the 
different  parts.  In  one  instance  he  advanced  to 
the  conception  of  an  entire  narrative,  that  of 
the  history  of  Susannah,  set  for  five  voices.'  It 

tort  M  of  Rruga*.  Very  poaalbly  the  dlaerepaoey  U  to  be  explained 
by  rapporinc  B»uf*i  to  bare  bam  the  *eat  of  WUlMrt'i  fcmlly,  and 
Iioul«rs  that  of  liU  actual  bSrlb. 
1  8m  A.  W.  Ambroe,  'Geechlehte  der  Motlk/  M.  80S  ;  Breafaa.  MB. 

iratu.  m.<n. 

I  A  fine  portrait  of  tba  musician  li  flreo  by  M.  rander  Straeten. 

L«. 

•  Saa  Uj«  tUt«  In  Fi'tlt,  I. «.,  and,  fnr  thow  publlaheil  In  the  Ntther- 
laada,  M.  Oooeaart'a  'Hlitorle  et  Rlbllocraplii*  da  la  Typviraphle 
miulcale  darn  lei  Payi-baa,'  under  the  different  year*. 

•  Anbn*.  I.  a  Baa  this  wrliaf  a  excellent  crltldaai  of  WUlaerl, 
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would  be  absurd  to  describe  such  a  work  as  an 
oratorio,  yet  the  idea  of  it  is  not  dissimilar.  In- 
deed, in  departing  to  some  extent  from  the 
severity  of  his  predecessors  and  creating  for  him- 
self a  richer  style  of  his  own,  Willaert  ventured 
to  be  more  distinctively  declamatory  than  any 
one  before  him.  The  complexion,  therefore,  of 
his  writing,  though  it  might  appear  '  dry '  to 
M  Fetis,  is  markedly  more  modern  than  that  of 
his  masters.  He  has  also  a  good  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  veritable  father  of  the  madrigal,  and 
it  is  his  compositions  in  this  field  which  are 
probably  the  best  remembered  of  all  he  wrote. 
To  contemporaries,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Zarlino,  his  church-music  appealed  most  strongly ; 
his  psalms,  and  in  particular  a  Magnificat  f  >r 
three  choirs,  being  peculiarly  admired.  [R.L.P.] 

WILLIAMS,  Anka,  born  in  London,  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Smith  Williams,  reader  to 
Messrs.  Smith  Elder  &  Co.,  to  whose  insight 
the  publication  of  'Jane  Eyre'  was  due.  She 
was  taught  singing  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Deacon  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Welch,  and  on  June  29,  1873,  took 
the  first  soprano  prise  at  the  National  Prise 
Meeting  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  She 
afterwards  studied  for  fifteen  months  at  Naples 
with  Domenico  Scafati,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1874, 
reappeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Since  then 
she  has  taken  a  very  high  position  as  an  oratorio 
and  concert  singer  at  the  Principal  Festivals  and 
Musical  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Her 
voice  is  powerful  and  3$  octaves  in  compass,  and 
she  sings  like  a  thorough  musician.  She  has 
occasionally  played  in  opera  in  the  provinces, 
but  it  is  as  a  versatile,  refined  and  accomplished 
concert  singer  that  she  is  best  known  and  appre- 
ciated. Her  repertoire  embraces  music  of  all 
schools,  from  the  classical  composers  to  Wagner, 
Liszt,  Sgambati,  Parry,  etc.  [A.  C] 

WILLIAMS,  Georob  Ebenezer,  born  1784, 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under 
Richard  Bellamy.  On  quitting  the  choir  (about 
1 799)  he  became  deputy  organist  for  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1 800  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Philanthropic  Society's  chapel, 
and  in  1814  succeeded  Robert  Cooke  as  organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  composed,  when  a 
boy,  some  chants  and  Sanctuses,  printed  in 
'Sixty  Chants  .  .  .  composed  by  the  Choristers 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  1 795,  and  was  author  of 
'An  Introduction  to  the  Pianoforte,'  and  '  Exer- 
cises for  the  Pianoforte.'  He  died  April  1 7, 1819, 
and  was  buried  April  24,  in  the  south  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  [W.H.H.] 

WILLIAMS,  the  Sisters,  born  at  Bitterley, 
near  Ludlow — Anne,  in  181 8,  Martha  in  183 1. 
They  received  instruction  in  singing  from  T.  8. 
Cooke  ('  Tom  Cooke ')  and  Signer  Negri,  and  in 
1840  first  appeared  in  public  in  the  provinces, 
speedily  established  a  reputation  in  oratorio  and 
other  concerts,  and  in  1846  Bang  subordinate  parte 
on  the  production  of  'Elijah'  at  Birmingham. 
In  concerts,  their  singing  of  duets  of  Mendelssohn, 
Macfarren,  Smart,  etc.,  wan  greatly  admired, 
and  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure.  Tbe 
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elder  sister  retired  from  public  life  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Alfred  Price  of  Gloucester, 
May  16,  1850,  and  is  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Athenteum  of  May  18,  'A  more  modestly 
valuable  or  more  steadily  improving  artist  was 
not  among  the  company  of  native  soprani.' 

Martha,  the  contralto,  married  Mr.  Lockey, 
May  24.  1853,  and  continued  her  career  until 
1865.  She  now  resides  with  her  husband  at 
Hastings.    [See  Lockit.]  [A.C.] 

WILLING.  Christophkb  Edwin,  son  of 
Christopher  Willing,  alto  singer  and  assistant 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (born  1804,  died 
May  12,  1840),  was  born  Feb.  28,  1830.  He 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  James  Turle  in  1839,  and  continued  such 
until  1845,  during  which  time  he  also  sang  in 
the  chorus  at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  etc.    Upon  leaving 
the  choir  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Black- 
heath  Park  Church,  and  assistant  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.    In  1847  be  was  engaged 
as  organist  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  held 
the  post  until  the  close  of  Lumley's  management 
in  1858.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  shortly  afterwards 
also  director  of  the  music.    In  1857  he  was  in- 
vited to  take  the  place  of  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  which  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  his  appointment  at  the  Foundling,  but  re- 
signed it  in  i860  to  accept  the  post  of  organist 
and  director  of  the  music  at  All  Saints,  Mar- 
garot  Street,  which  he  held  until  1868.    In  1872 
he  was  appointed  organist,  and  afterwards  also 
chorus  master,  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  re-engaged  as  organist 
in  the  company  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (then 
performing  at  Drury  Lane),  and  in  1868  was 
made,  in  addition,  maestro  ai  piano.    In  1879 
he  resigned  his  appointments  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital.    For  several  years  past  he  has  been 
conductor  of  the  St.  Al  ban's  Choral  Union,  which 
holds  a  triennial  festival  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey 
—now  Cathedral.    Mr.  Willing  is  an  able  and 
highly  esteemed  professor.  [W.H.H.] 

WILLIS,  Hknrt,  one  of  the  leading  English 
organ-builders;  born  April  27,  1821  ;  was  ar- 
ticled in  1835  to  J  ohm  Grat  ;  and  in  1847  took 
the  first  step  in  his  career  by  re-building  the 
organ  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  with  the  then 
unusual  compass  of  29  notes  in  the  pedals. 
In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1  he  exhibited 
a  large  organ,  which  was  much  noticed,  and 
which  led  to  his  being  selected  to  build  that  for 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  under  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Best  has  become  so  widely  known. 
The  organ  which  lie  exhibited  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 862  also  procured  him  much  fame,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  that  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  9,  1873, 
shortly  after  its  completion.  His  next  feat  wa» 
the  organ  for  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  (opened 
1871),  which  in  size,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  its 
pneumatic,  mechanical  and  acoustic  qualities, 
shares  its  high  reputation  with  the  second  Alex- 


andra Palace  organ,  which  was  constructed  for 
the  restoration  of  that  building,  and  was  opened 
in  May  1875. 

Mr.  Willis  has  supplied  or  renewed  organs  to 
nearly  half  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  via.  St. 
Paul's  (1872),  Canterbury  (86),  Carlisle  (56), 
Durham  (77),  Hereford  (79),  Oxford  (84), 
Salisbury  (77),  Wells  (57),  Winchester  (53), 
Truro,  St.  David's,  (81),  Edinburgh  (79),  Glas- 
gow (79),  as  well  as  many  colleges,  churches, 
halls,  etc.  The  award  of  the  Council  Medal  to 
Mr.  Willis  in  185 1  specifies  his  application  of 
an  improved  exhausting  valve  to  the  Pneumatic 
lever,  the  application  of  pneumatic  levers  in  a 
compound  form,  and  the  invention  of  a  move- 
ment for  facilitating  the  drawing  of  stops  singly 
or  in  combination.  In  1862  the  Prize  Medal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  further  improvements.  In 
1885  tne  Gold  Medal  was  given  him  for  '  excel- 
'  lenoe  of  tone,  ingenuity  of  design,  and  perfection 
of  execution.'  His  only  patent  is  dated  March  9, 
1868. 

Mr.  Willis  has  always  been  a  scientific  organ- 
builder,  and  his  organs  are  distinguished  for  their 
excellent  engineering,  clever  contrivances,  and 
first-rate  workmanship,  as  much  as  for  their  bril- 
liancy, force  of  tone,  and  orchestral  character.  [G.] 

WILLMAN,1  Thomas  Lindsay,  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  clarinettists,  was  the  son 
of  a  German  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  came  to  England  and  became  master  of 
a  military  band.  The  time  and  place  of  the 
younger  Willman's  birth  are  unknown.  After 
being  a  member  of  a  military  band  and  of  va- 
rious orchestras  he  became,  about  1 81 6,  principal 
clarinet  in  the  Opera  and  other  chief  orchestras, 
and  also  master  of  the  Grenadier  Guards'  band. 
His  tone  and  execution  were  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, and  his  concerto-playing  admirable.  He  died 
Nov.  28,  1840.  His  age  was  recorded  in  tbe 
register  of  deaths  as  56,  but,  by  comparison  with 
his  own  statement  made  more  than  8  years  be- 
fore, when  he  joined  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, should  have  been  57.  He  is  believed 
however  to  have  been  much  older.  [W.H.H.] 

WILLMANN.1  A  musical  family,  interest- 
ing partly  in  themselves,  but  chiefly  from  their 
connection  with  Bonn  and  Beethoven.  Maxi- 
milian, of  Forchtenberg,  near  Wiirzburg,  one  of 
the  distinguished  violoncellists  of  his  time,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Vienna  about  1780. 
There  they  became  known  to  Max  Franz,  son  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  in  1784  became 
Elector  of  Cologne,  with  Bonn  as  his  capital. 
When  he,  in  1788,  reorganised  the  court  music, 
he  called  Willmann  and  his  family  thither,  tbe 

>  Hit  mm  wag  always  spelt  la  English  with  on*  o,'  but  doubt- 
lew  tt  had  two  originally. 

>  The  notices  of  Uw  Tartous  Wlllmenns  la  the  old  musical  peri- 
od leal  t  and  calendars  are  to  confuted  and  contradictory,  as  to 
raider  It  exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  Impossible,  to  fully  disen- 
tangle them.  Baptismal  names,  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  direct 
means  of  Identification  are  largely  wanting .  and  the  German 
mutical  lexicons,  copying  each  other,  ooly  add  to  the  coutusktt. 
Mu«t  of  tbe  latter  make  of  Mai  Willmann  and  his  daughters,  a 
brother,  and  titters  1   Neefc.  ihe  r  nmt  e  Jlrecior  In  Bonn,  writes  lu 

conclusive. 
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father  as  solo  violoncellist ;  thus  he  was  a  col- 
league of  the  young  BeethoTen.  Of  the  concert 
tours  made  by  the  Willmanns  during  the  succeed- 
ing years,  some  notice  is  given  in  the  two  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  article.  On  the  dispersion  of 
the  Bonn  musicians  (i  794)  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion,  Willinann  appeam  to  have  been 
for  a  short  time  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis  at  Ratisbon,  but  was  soon  called 
to  the  position  of  solo  cellist  in  the  Theater-an- 
der-Wien  at  Vienna.  He  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1813. 

Willmaxs,  — ,  baptismal  name  and  date  of 
birth  unknown,  elder  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Mozart,  and  became 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils.  She  came 
to  Bonn  with  her  father  in  1788,  where  she 
played  at  court  and  gave  lessons.  She  took 
part  in  his  private  Sunday  concerts,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  musicians  selected  by  the  Elector  to 
accompany  him  to  Munster  in  December  1791. 
At  Bonn  she  occasionally  sang  in  the  opera.  In 
later  years,  as  Madame  H fiber- Willmann,  she 
made  successful  concert  tours.  Flattering  notices 
of  her  performances,  especially  in  Leipzig  in 
1 801 ,  1 802  and  1 804,  appear  in  the  cont 
journals.  Of  her  later  life  we  find  no  informa- 
tion. 

Magdelena,  born  at  Forchtenberg,  date 
unknown,  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
studied  singing  with  Righini  at  Vienna,  and 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  Dec. 
3,  1786,  in  Umlaufs  'Ring  der  Liebe.'  She 
came  to  Bonn  (1788)  as  prima  donna.  In  the 
summer  of  1790,  Madame  Todi  sang  in  Bonn. 
Magdelena's  quick  apprehension  caught  her  style, 
and  a  few  months  later  she  surprised  her  au- 
dience with  a  grand  aria  perfectly  in  the  great 
Italian  manner.  The  ever  ready  Neefe  sent  her 
a  poem,  the  point  of  which  was,  that  if,  like 
•  Herr  Paris,'  he  had  to  decide  between  Mara, 
Todi,  and  Magdelena,  he  would  give  the  apple 
to  the  '  blooming  rose.' 

In  the  summer  of  1 791  she  made  a  concert 
tour  with  her  father  and  sister,  visiting  Mainz, 
Frankfort,  Darmstadt.  Mannheim,  Munich,  etc. 
At  Dischingen,  the  summer  residence  of  Prince 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  she  took  the  part  of  Belmonte 
in  Mozart's  Entfuhrung,  other  parts  being  taken 
by  the  Princess,  the  Duchess  of  Hildburghausen 
and  others  of  the  aristocracy.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  1 793,  the  Willmann  family  left  Bonn 
for  Italy,  and  Peter  Winter  engaged  her  for 
the  opera  which  he  composed  for  the  carnival 
at  Venice  in  1794.  Returning  thence  the 
next  summer,  they  gave  a  concert  (July  30) 
at  Gratz,  on  their  way  to  Vienna.  Meantime 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne  had  disappeared,  and 
its  musicians  were  scattered.  In  1 795  Magde- 
lena made  a  tour  through  Germany.  In  Berlin, 
in  Vincent  Martin's  '  Lilla,'  she  sang  a  passage 
as  it  was  written,  which  the  Berlin ers  had  only 
heard  sung  an  octave  higher.  Instead  of  ap- 
plauding her  deep,  rich  tones,  they  hissed  her. 

Returning  to  Vienna,  she  was  engaged  in  the 
imperial  opera,  both  for  Italian  and  German. 
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(1799)  a  certain  Gal  van!,  and  ex- 
cept a  'star'  tour  or  two  she  remained  in  the 
Vienna  opera  until  her  premature  death  near  the 
end  of  the  year  1801.1 

She  was  very  beautiful  in  person,  and  upon 
her  return  to  Vienna,  Beethoven  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  her  and  (on  the  testimony  of 
her  niece1)  offered  her  his  hand.  Her  voice 
was  of  phenomenal  extent,  ranging  from  high 
soprano  to  contralto.  E.  L.  Gerber  writes, '  She 
belongs  to  the  most  celebrated  German  singers, 
renowned  for  her  wonderfully  deep  and  at  the 
same  time  remarkably  pleasing  voice,  for  her 
execution  and  fine  taste  in  delivery,  and  for  her 
exquisite  acting;  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
desired.' 

Willm  awn,  Carl,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  of  him  it  is  only  known  that,  be- 
fore the  dispersion  of  the  court  at  Bonn,  he  was 
aceemtt  to  the  violins,  that  is,  played  as  candi- 
date for  a  place,  when  one  should  become  vacant. 

Willmann,  Madame  Tbibolet,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tribolet,  Professor  of  French  in  the 
new  University  founded  at  Bonn  by  Max  Franz. 
She  did  not  belong  to  the  'Court  music,'  but 
sang  in  the  opera,  her  first  recorded  appearance 
being  in  Nov.  1790.  She  soon  after  became  the 
second  wife  of  Max  Willmann,  and  accompanied 
him  and  Magdelena  to  Venice  in  1793.  She 
saug  in  the  concert  at  Gratz  the  next  year,  and 
in  1795  made  her  first  appearance  in  Vienna,  in 
Umlaufs  'Schone  Schusterin,'  and  'greatly 
pleased.'  How  long  she  remained  on  that  stage 
does  not  appear.  In  Hamburg  (Sept.  30  to  Oct. 
4,  1 801)  she  sang  to  crowded  houses,  departing 
thence,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  AUg.  Mus. 
Zeitung,  'delighted  with  her  extraordinary  recep- 
tion and  emoluments.'  In  1 803  she  sang  at  the 
Theater  an-der-Wien,  at  Vienna;  in  July  1 804  at 
Munich.  She  was  next  engaged  for  the  Opera  in 
Cassel.  Upon  the  organisation  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte's French  Theatre  there,  she  retired  for  a 
time,  and  sang  only  in  concerts,  e.g.  for  Ries,  on 
Jan.  35,  181 1.  In  October  and  November  of 
that  year  she  was  again  in  Munich,  where  she 
was  a  favourite.  On  the  24th  of  March,  I  Si  3, 
she  was  again  in  Munich,  and  gave  a  concert 
in  which  the  PF.  Fantasia,  op.  80,  of  her  old 
Bonn  friend,  Beethoven,  was  performed.  It  was 
her  last.  On  her  way  thence  to  her  dying  hus- 
band in  Vienna,  she  herself  passed  away.  The 
Leipzig  correspondent  sums  up  her  qualities 
thus:  'A  splendid  execution,  an  imposing 
voice,  practised  skill  and  science  in  singing,  dis- 
tinguish her  most  favourably  above  many  cele- 
brities.' 

Willmann,  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  both  singer  and  pianist.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  her  is  her  appearance  with  her 
mother  in  Ries's  concert  in  Cassel,  Feb.  33, 181 1, 
'  As  a  pianist,'  says  the  A.M.Z.  correspondent, 
*  she  has  several  times  received  well-earned  ap- 
plause. On  this  occasion  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  a  singer  in  a  grand  and  effective 

1  Not  Jmuurr  13.  1W2,  u  lb« 

lata 
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seen* ;  the  execution  and  fine  intonation  already 
acquired,  under  the  instruction  of  her  mother, 
justify  the  expectation  that,  if  she  so  continues, 
we  shall  have  in  her  a  very  fine  singer.  She 
deserves  all  encouragement,  and  received  it  in 
loud  applause.'  On  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Gaasel  Opera,  in  1811,  she  was  engaged.  On 
Feb.  8,  1812,  she  sang  and  played  a  PF.  concerto 
by  Dussek.  After  the  doath  of  her  mother,  she 
sang  for  a  time  in  Pesth,  and  in  March  1814 
sang  a  few  times  in  the  Court  Opera,  Vienna. 
Her  voice — she  was  but  eighteen  years  old — 
wai  not  powerful,  but  very  pure  and  sweet, 
except  in  the  middle  tones,  and  of  remarkable 
extent  in  the  upper  register.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  she  was  engaged  in  Breslau  as  prima 
donna.  There  the  great  beauty  of  her  voice, 
its  excellent  cultivation  by  her  mother  and  Blan- 
gini,  her  fine  taste,  her  charming  acting  and  her 
beauty,  mvde  her  a  general  favourite.  In  July 
1816  she  was  again  in  Vienna,  and  sang  in  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  but  from  some  unknown 
cause,  on  her  first  appearance,  subjected  herself  to 
criticism  of  great  severity.  She  remained  upon 
that  stage  with  varying  success,  astonishing  her 
audiences  by  magnificent  performances  of  the 
Queen  of  Night,  and  Elvira  (Opferfest)  until  the 
end  of  1818.  In  1819  she  sang  in  Munich  and 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1S21  in  Dresden,  with  varied 
success.  (See  A.M.Z.  xxiv.  497.)  In  1823  she 
returned  toCassel.  In  1825  she  sang  in  Berlin, 
and  thenceforward  disappears. 

A  Miss  WiLLHANir  sang  successfully  in 
Breslau  in  May  181 5,  a  few  months  after 
Caroline  had  left  that  stage,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  J.  Willmann,  formerly  (1804-8) 
Theatre  and  Music  Director  in  Caasel.  [A.W.T.] 

WILLMERS,  Heinbich  Rodolp.  A  pianist ; 
pupil  of  Hummel  and  Fr.  Schneider ;  born  at 
Berlin,  Oct.  31,  1821.  He  was  at  one  time 
widely  known  both  as  a  brilliant  player  and 
composer  for  the  PF.,  and  was  teacher  at  Stern's 
school  in  Berlin  from  t  864-66.  He  then  re- 
sided in  Vienna,  where  he  died  insane,  Aug.  34, 
1878.  [G.] 

WILLY.  John  Thomas,  violin- player,  born 
in  London,  July  24,  181  a.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  pupil  of  Spagnoletti's,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  King  s  Theatre  band.  He  played 
under  Costa  as  a  first  violin,  and  later  as  principal 
second,  during  the  whole  of  his  career.  He  led  the 
'  Elijah  '  at  Birmingham  in  1846,  and  was  leader 
at  various  other  festivals ;  at  Jullien*n  and  the 
London  Wednesday  Concerts,  the  new  Philhar- 
monic, the  National  Choral,  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  (of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber in  1837),  et°.  eto-  In  1849-50,  and  again 
in  i860,  he  gave  classical  chamber  concerts  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the 
present  *  Popular  Concerts.'  Among  the  artists 
who  appeared  were  Mesdatnes  Goddard,  Louisa 
Pyne,  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Ernst,  Piatti,  Pauer.  etc.  He  retired  from  active 
work  in  1880,  owing  to  failing  health,  and  died 
in  London,  Aug.  8,  1S85.  [A.C.] 


WILSON,  John,  Mus.  Doc,  was  bora  at 
Feversham.  Kent,  April  5,  1 594.  Of  his  early 
career  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  singer  at  the  theatre, 
and  identical  with  the  '  Jacke  Wilson '  whose 
name  appears  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays,  in  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
instead  of  that  of  Balthazar,  the  character 
represented.  But  the  grounds  for  such  conjec- 
ture are  merely  that  he  was  a  singer,  and  that, 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  he  composed  music  for 
some  of  Shakspere's  songs,  viz.  '  Take,  0  take 
those  lips  away,'  '  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,' '  Lawn 
as  white  as  driven  snow,'  and  '  Where  the  bee 
sucks.'  Besides  which,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  has  proved,1  from  the 
registers  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  the  existence 
of  a  contemporary  John  NVilson,  a  musician,  son 
of  a  minstrel,  baptised  in  1585.  Edward  Alleys, 
in  his  diary,  under  date  Oct.  22,  1620,  mentions 
'  Mr.  Wilson,  the  singer,'  who  was,  doubtless, 
the  theatrical  singer,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
identify  him  with  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Wilson  is  said  to  have  been  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  to  Charles  I.,  but  his  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Chapel  cheque-book,  nor  in  the 
list  of  the  Chapel  musicians  contained  in  a 
warrant,  dated  April  20,  1641,  exempting  them 
from  payment  of  subsidies.  It  occurs,  however, 
in  a  similar  warrant,  dated  April  17,  1641, 
affecting  others  of  the  king's  musicians,  as  one 
of  the  '  Musicians  for  the  Waytes.'  In  1644  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford, 
and  took  up  bis  abode  in  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, he  quitted  in  1646,  and  went  to  reside  with 
Sir  William  Walter,  of  Sarsden,  Oxfordshire, 
who,  with  his  wife,  were  great  lovers  of  music 
Songs  by  Wilson  were  published  in  '  Select 
Mtmicall  Ay  res  and  Dialogues,'  1652,  1653,  and 
1659.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  again 
became  a  resident  there.  In  1657  he  published 
'  Psalterium  Carolinum.  The  Devotions  of  His 
Sacred  Majestie  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings, 
Reudred  in  Verse  [by  Thomas  Stanley],  Set  to 
Mu»ick  for  3  Voices,  and  an  Organ  or  Theorbo ' 
—a  soriei  of  26  passages  from  the  Psalms 
presumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  position  of 
Charles  I.  in  his  latter  days.  This  he  described  as 
'  his  last  of  labours.'  In  some  lines  prefixed  to 
the  work,  Henry  Lawes,  the  writer  of  them,  begs 
him  to  '  call  back  thy  resolution  of  not  composing 
more.'  In  1660  he  published  •  Cheerful  Ayres 
or  Ballads,  first  composed  for  one  single  voice, 
and  since  set  for  three  voices.'  On  Oct.  22, 
1662,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of  Henry  Lawes. 
deceased,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship at  Oxford  and  came  to  reside  iu  London. 
Some  glees  and  catches  by  him  are  included  in 
Playford's  '  Musical  Companion,'  1667,  and  the 
words  of  some  anthems  in  Clifford's  collection. 
Many  songs  by  him  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  MS.  volume,  pre- 
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■en ted  by  him  to  the  University,  containing  set- 
tings of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  passages 
from  other  Latin  poets.  He  died  at  his  house 
near  the  Horse-ferry,  Westminster,  Feb.  22.1 673, 
aged  78  years,  10  months  and  17  days,  and  was 
buried  Fob.  27,  in  the  Little  Clusters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  A  portrait  of  him  is  in  the  Music 
School.  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine 
luteniet.  We  learn  from  some  lines  prefixed 
to  the  '  Cheerful  Ayres '  that  Charles  I.  greatly 
admired  his  singing,  and  Herrick,in  an  epigram 
addressed  to  Henry  Lawes,  mentions  him  as  a 
great  singer,  styling  him  'curious  Wilson.' 
Henry  Lawes,  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the 
'  Psalterium  Carolinum,'  thus  speaks  of  him  aa  a 
composer : — 

Tboa  tanght'tt  out  language,  first,  to  tpeik  in  tone; 

Qav'st  the  right  pecents  and  pro|«>rtioii ; 

And  sbore  ail  (to  ihew  thy  excellence) 

Thou  undentand'it  good  words,  and  do'«t  set  sense. 

Lawes,  when  writing  these  lines,  had  evidently 
not  forgotten  Milton  s  sonnet  nddressed  to  him- 
self. In  the  same  lines  he  alludes  to  Wilson's 
'  known  integrity,'  '  true  and  honest  heart,  even 
mind,'  and  '  good  nature.'  [W.H.H.] 

WILSON,  John,  born  in  Edinburgh,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  Dec.  25,  1801,  and  to 
others  Nov.  25,  1805,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  and  afterward*  became  corrector  of  the 
press  to  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  in  which  capacity 
many  of  the  Waverley  novels  passed  through  his 
hands.  In  1816  he  applieil  himself  to  the  study 
of  music.  After  officiating  as  precentor  in  a 
church,  he  became  in  1824  a  pupil  of  Finlay 
Dun,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  Edin- 
burgh concerts.  In  1827  he  commenced  teach- 
ing singing.  He  studied  under  Creselli,  and  in 
March  1830  appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre 
as  Henry  Bertram  in  'Guy  Mannering.'  His 
success  was  so  decided  that  he  was  straightway 
engaged  for  Covent  Garden,  where  he  came  out 
Oct.  16,  1830,  as  Don  Carlos  in  1  The  Duenna.' 
He  continued  at  that  theatre  until  1835,  when 
lie  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  sang  in 
Balfe's  '  Siege  of  Rochelle '  and  other  operas. 
In  1838,  in  company  with  Miss  Shirreffand  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  he  visited  America,  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  commenced  giving  those  Scottish 
table  entertainments  with  which  his  name  sub- 
sequently became  identified,  and  to  which  from 
May  184I  he  exclusively  devoted  himself.  He 
gave  them  throughout  England  and  Scotland  with 
the  greatest  success.  Tlioir  titles  were  'A  Nicht 
wi'  Burns,'  '  Anither  Nicht  wi'  Burns,' '  Adven- 
tures of  Prince  Charlie,'  '  Wandering  Willie's 
Wallet,'  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  •  Jacobite  Re- 
lics,' «  The  Jameses  of  Scotland,'  '  The  Wallace 
and  the  Bruce,'  and  '  A  Haver  wi'  Jamie  Hogg.' 
Early  in  1849  he  revisited  America.  At  Quebec 
be  was  attacked  by  cholera  and  died  there  July 
8,  1849.  Wilson's  voice  was  a  pure,  sweet-toned 
tenor,  and  he  sang  with  great  taste.  [W.H.H.] 

WILSON,  Mart  Amw,  born  180a,  was 
taught  singing  by  Thomas  Welsh.  Her  first 
appearance  in  public  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 


Jan.  18,  1 82 1,  as  Mandane  in  •  Artaxerxes,' 
caused  an  immediate  furore,  as  much  for  her 
youth  and  looks  as  for  her  fresh  sweet  voice 
and  brilliant  singing.  She  remained  there  un- 
til July  f,  'about  65  nights'  according  to 
Geneste,  'wonderfully  attractive.'1  Her  other 
parts  were  Rosetta  (Love  in  a  Village),  Clara 
(Duenna),  and  Lady  Gayland  (False  Alarms), 
etc.  After  an  equally  successful  provincial  tour 
she  went  the  next  year  to  Italy.  The  premature 
strain  of  her  early  exertions,  however,  soon 
ruined  her  health,  and  then  destroyed  her  voice. 
But  her  short  career  was  very  lucrative,  and  in 
the  year  of  her  debut  the  made  the  unprece- 
dented sum  of  £io,ooo.3  On  June  9,  1827,  she 
married  Welsh, and  by  him  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  married  Signor  Piatti.  Mrs.  Welsh  died  at 
Goudhurst,  Kent,  Dec.  13,  1867.  [A.C.] 

WILT,  Marie,  born  about  1835,  at  Vienna, 
of  poor  parents,  whom  she  lost  in  early  life.  She 
afterwards  married  a  civil  engineer  named  Franz 
Wilt.  In  1863  she  sang  in  Schubert's  '  Lazarus ' 
under  Hcrbeck  with  success,  received  instruction 
from  Dr.  Giinsbacher  and  Wolf,  made  her  deTmt 
in  1865  at  Gratz  as  Donna  Anna,  and  in  1866 
sang  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  For  the  seasons 
1866-7  she  was  engaged  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  first  appearing  May  I, 
1866,  as  Norma,  under  the  name  of  'Maria 
Vilda.'  In  spite  of  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
power  and  richness,  and  extending  over  two 
octaves,  she  did  not  realise  the  anticipation 
that  she  would  prove  a  successor  to  Grisi.  For 
ten  years  she  remained  at  Vienna,  a  great 
favourite  both  in  opera  and  concerts.  In  the 
former  she  displayed  great  versatility  of  style 
in  such  varied  parts  as  Norma,  Lucrezia,  Alda, 
Valentine,  and  The  Queen  (of  the  Hugenots), 
Alice,  and  the  Princess  ('Robert'),  Donna 
Anna,  Constance  (EntfUhrung),  Reiza,  Elisa- 
beth, etc.  She  returned  to  Covent  Garden  for 
the  seasons  1874-5,  and  was  more  successful 
than  before  in  the  parts  of  Donna  Anna,  Semi- 
ramide,  Alice,  Valentine,  Norma,  etc.,  having 
improved  both  in  singing  and  acting.  Whether 
from  the  fact  of  her  figure  being  unsuited  to 
the  '  young '  parts  she  essayed  (although  this 
never  militated  against  Titiens  at  the  rival 

I  theatre),  or  from  having  commenced  her  theatri- 
cal career  somewhat  late  in  life,  she  again  failed 
to  obtain  the  highest  position.  Her  best  part 
was  Norma.  With  her  fine  voice  she  would 
probably  have  done  better  hire  at  concerts.  On 
leaving  Vienna  she  sang  at  Leipzic  in  1878,  aa 
Briinnhilde,  etc.,  and  afterwards  at  Pesth.  She 
is  now  ngain  in  Vienna,  where,  on  Oct.  31,  1884, 

!  she  played  Donna  Anna  in  the  centenary  per- 
formance of  '  Don  Giovanni.'  [A.C.] 

WIND-BAND.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  wind-instrument  music  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  political  and  social  state  of  Central 
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Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sketch  the  one  without  touching 
upon  the  other.  Before  the  1 2th  century  music 
of  a  popular  kind  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  wandering  or  '  roving '  musicians, 
who,  associated  with  actors,   acrobats,  loose 


women,  etc,  led  an  unsettled  life.  That  their 
free  and  lawless  existence  offered  great  tempta- 
tions to  those  of  an  unstable  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  numbers  in- 
creased so  much  thnt  severe  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial edicts  were  enacted  for  their  repression. 
•  Roving  men '  were  considered  '  shadows,'  and 
as  such  out  of  the  pale  of  law ;  they  could  not 
inherit  landed  property,  recover  debts,  nor  par- 
take of  any  Christian  sacrament. 

Yet  by  the  agency  of  these  wandering  vaga- 
bonds most  of  the  ancient  tunes  or  songs  that  we 
have  were  preserved.  If  a  new  melody  grew  up 
like  a  wild-flower,  these  fifers,  fiddlers,  or  min- 
strels took  it  up  and  made  it  known  far  and  wide. 
Although  a  social  outcast,  it  was  no  breach  of 
etiquette  to  allow  the  musician  in  the  houses 
of  high  or  low  degree,  and  learn  from  him  the 
last  ballad  or  the  newest  dance-tune.  On  all 
great  occasions,  fetes  or  church  festivals,  large 
numbers  of  them  flocked  together  for  the  exercise 
of  their  merry  calling.  But  their  associating 
together  as  a  '  band 1  was  a  matter  of  mere  mo- 
mentary convenience,  and  their  performances 
only  consisted  of  playing  the  melodies  of  songs, 
vocal  dance  tunes,  and  marches.  Bagpipes  being 
favourite  instruments  in  these  bands,  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  'music.' 
Trumpets  and  kettle-drums  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  ordinary  minstrels,  being  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  princes  and  men  of  high 
rank. 

These  instruments  predominated  in  the  bands 
which  officially  performed  on  state  occasions,  or 
at  royal  banquets.  It  is  said  that  King  Henry 
VIITb  band  consisted  of  fourteen  trumpets,  ten 
trombones,  and  four  drums,  in  conjunction  with 
two  viols,  three  rebecs,  one  bagpipe,  and  four 
tambourines.  Queen  Elizabeth's  band  consisted 
(1587),  beside  a  small  number  of  other  instru- 
ments, of  ten  trumpets  and  six  trombones.1  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  had  in  1680  twenty  court- 
trumpeters  and  three  kettledrums,  with  ap- 
prentices trained  for  the  performance  of  each 
instrument.  Other  courts  had  their  trumpeter- 
corps,  and  their  respective  numbers  were  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  the  importance,  wealth, 
or  power  of  the  court.  In  the  German  Empire 
they  formed  the  guild  of  •  Royal  Trumpeters 
and  Army  Kettle-drummers,'  which  enjoyed 
many  privileges  and  were  under  tha  special 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  No  one 
could  be  admitted  to  this  corporation  without 
having  previously  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
several  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
corporation  exercised  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  artistic  education  of  its  members. 

■  Uro1i.Hlitoir«  d«  nMtranttUUoD  depuli  1.  XVI  iltelc  jtuqu* 


The  following  example  of  a  trumpet  part,  from 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  proves  what  the 
instruments  and  players  of  those  times  were 
capable  of  doing,  and  we  must  remember  that 
Bach  did  not  write  for  artistes  of  a  European 
celebrity,  but  for  simple  members  of  the  town- 
band  of  Leipzig :— 


— • — 

£fti  rrvl 

The  style  of  trumpet-music,  due  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  limits  of  the  instrument,  preserved 
its  individuality  down  to  our  time ;  and  many 
a  phrase  in  the  great  works  of  Bach,  Handei, 
and  others,  may  have  been  played  as  a  '  flourish ' 
at  a  royal  banquet. 

But  with  regard  to  the  roving  musicians  :— 
As  early  as  the  13th  century  those  '  pipers  '  who 
were  settled  in  towns,  and  who  felt  the  igno- 
minious position  of  being  classed  with  the 
wandering  vagabonds,  combined  and  formed 
'  Innungen,'  or  corporations  for  their  mutual 
protection,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
The  first  of  these,  the  1  Brotherhood  of  St.  Nico- 
lai,'  was  instituted  at  Vienna,  1388,  and  elected 
as  ■  protector '  Count  Peter  von  Ebersdorff,  a 
high  Imperial  official.  He  organised  a  '  Court 
of  Musicians,'  obtained  an  Imperial  charter  for 
its  perpetuation,  elaborated  a  set  of  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  the  members,  and  presided  over  it 
for  twenty-two  years.1  In  Paris  a  '  King  of 
Minstrels  was  appointed  and  statutes  enacted 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  '  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Julian,'  1331.'  [See  Roi  des  Violons,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  145-7.]  In  England  the  appointment  of 
4  Patron'  of  minstrels  owed  its  origin  to  a  curious 
circumstance.  Randal,  Earl  of  Chester,  being 
suddenly  besieged,  1  an,  in  Rhydland  Castle  by 
the  Welsh  at  the  time  of  Chester  fair,  Robert 
de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  assembled  the 
pipers  and  minstrels,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
fair  in  great  numbers,  and  marching  at  their 

I  Vorkcl'i 
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bead  towards  the  castle  so  terrified  the  Welah 
that  they  instantly  fled.  In  honour  of  the  event 
the  earls  of  Chester  received  the  titlo  of 
'  patrons  of  the  minstrels.' 1  This  dignified  title 
had  however  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
progress  of  music,  but  merely  perpetuated  some 
useless  public  ceremonies  once  a  year,  down  to 
the  end  of  last  century.  But  in  Germany  it  was 
different.  There  the  first  guild  at  Vienna  was 
imitated  during  the  next  two  centuries  by  most 
of  the  large  Imperial  towns,  who  established 
regular  bands  of  '  town  pipers,'  or  '  townmusi- 
cians,'  under  the  leadership  of  the  '  Stadtpfeifer,' 
who  had  to  provide  all  '  musics '  at  civic  or 
private  festivities.  Wandering  musicians  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  playing  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  corporation.  In  some  towns 
the  number  of  musicians  was  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  or  the 
rank  of  the  family  requiring  a  band.  The  1  full 
l*and*  could  only  officiate  on  civic  state  occa- 
sions, or  in  connection  with  religious  festivals. 
An  alderman  could  only  employ  a  reduced  num- 
ber ;  and  if  at  a  citizen's  wedding  more  than 
from  four  to  six  pipers  were  employed,  both  the 
Stadtpfeifer  and  the  offendiug  citizen  were 
mulcted  in  a  fine.  Kettledrummers  and  trum- 
peters dared  not  perform  except  at  a  nobleman's 
requisition  ;  the  lowest  rank  of  the  social  scale 
who  could  indulge  in  this  luxury  being  a  doctor- 
at  law.  Although  the  town  bands  had  as  yet 
but  poor  instrumentation,  consisting  mostly  of 


fifes,  flutes,  sehalmey,  bombard  (a  sort  of  tenor 
or  bass  oboe),  sink  en  (or  cornetti,  horns  similar 
in  shape  to  a  cow's  born,  with  six  holes,  and 
played  on  a  mouth-piece  like  that  of  a  brass  in- 
struments, bagpipes,  viols  and  drums,— yet  they 
are  the  first  germs  from  which  modern  bands 
originated. 

In  the  year  1436  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
granted  as  '  an  act  of  special  grace '  to  the 
town  of  Augsburg  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
a  corns  of  '  towntrumpeters  and  kettledrum- 
mers, a  grant  extended  during  the  next  century 
to  most  other  free  towns;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  results,  in  a  musical  sense,  were  of  Buch 
importance  as  we  mi^ht  expect. 

In  the  pieces  written  for  a  band,  which  data 
from  about  three  centuries  ago  and  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time,  we  find  a  strange  habit  of 
keeping  different  classes  of  instruments  separate. 
Flutes,  reed  instruments,  trumpets,  and  hunting- 
horns,  were  mostly  treated  as  forming  distinct 
bands.  Louis  XIV  entrusted  Lully  with  the 
organisation  of  certain  regimental  bands,  which 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  army.  Before 
that  time  the  great  officers  commanding  in  the 
field  engaged  music,  if  they  wanted  it,  at 
their  own  expense.  These  bands  consisted  at 
first  of  oboes  (in  lour  parts — treble,  alto,  tenor 
and  bass,  or  bassoon)  and  regimental  drums. 
The  following  march  is  one  of  the  many  written 
by  Lully,  the  notation  being  that  given  by 
Kastner." 


Air  de  la  March* 


la  Hautboi$/aU  par  »f.  de  Luliy. 
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j  ambitious  composition  it  the  next  |  'comet*'  are  « Zinken/  mentioned  previously. 


piece,  evidently  written  for  town  bandB.    The  I  [See  Zikken.] 

Intrude.  .    _    _    _       ft         .  . 
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Till  the  17th  century  the  music  played  by  the 
bands  of  trumpeters  was  learned  by  ear,  and 
transmitted  without  notation,  as  something  of  a 
secret  nature.  When  princes  took  command  of 
their  armies  in  the  field  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  trumpeters,  both  for  signalling  and  for 
enlivening  the  dreariness  of  the  march  or  camp. 


As  they  served  on  horseback,  the  custom  arose 
of  looking  upon  trumpet-music  as  being  specially 
appropriate  to  the  cavalry  service,  and  eventually 
it  became  regularly  attached  to  it.  The  music  of 
these  bands,  consisting  only  of  trumpets 
kettledrums,  was  naturally  very  simple. 


Intr*<i».« 


Trompano  L 


n. 


DL 


IV. 


 •  • — 


33!E 


i 


The  denomination  '  Trompano  '  in  the  above 
score  is  somewhat  singular.    The  usual 


etc. 


1  ] 


1  MHssis  ««»it.*u. 


for  the  four  different  parts  of  trumpet-music 
were— Clarino  primo,  Clarino  Becundo,  Princi- 
pale,  and  Toccato.  In  the  example  above,  the 
fourth  part  is  either  for  Trumpet  (in  which  case 

the    bars   written  g=   are  to  be  played  in 
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•  doubletongue/)  or  for  kettledrum*,  but  prob- 
ably for  both  combined. 

The  fact  that  all  trumpet  and  horn  music 
suffered  from  the  absence  of  such  important 
intervals  as  the  third  and  seventh  of  the  domi- 
nant chord,  gave  it  a  monotonous  character. 
To  obviate  this  the  device  was  adopted  of 
adding  to  the  principal  body  of  trumpets,  in  the 
key  of  the  tonic,  a  few  tuned  in  other  keys.  In 
the  following  example  we  find  two  trumpets  thus 
introduced,  one  in  the  dominant  and  one  in  the 


second,  the  principal  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
latter  being  the  note  G,  by  which  a  modulation 
into  A  minor  is  effected.  Rude  as  may  be 
these  first  attempts  for  enriching  the  harmonies, 
they  are  nevertheless  the  starting-point  of  the 
modern  brass  band.  The  adoption  and  exten- 
sion of  the  custom  of  mixing  in  both  trumpet- 
and  horn-bands  a  variety  of  differently-tuned 
instruments  made  almost  every  harmonic  pro- 
possible,  providing  the  band  was  nu- 


CuaiNi  In  C. 


Tbojkba  in  G  (alto). 


Troxba  in  D. 


Principal  in  C. 


Timpani  in C  and  0. 
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Although  trombones  were  in  frequent  requi- 
sition they  seem  not  to  have  been  so  often  com- 
bined with  either  trumpet-  or  horn-bands  as 
might  have  been  expected.  In  a  collection  of 
Lutheran  hymns  by  Johannes  Krfiger  ('  Psalmo- 
dia  sacra,'  publ.  1685)  we  meet  with  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  employment  of  a  choir  of  five  trom- 
bones, which  weave  around  the  simple  four- 
part  chorale  a  richly  figured  and  most  effective 
accompaniment.  The  diversity  of  duties  im- 
posed upon  town-bands — having  not  only  to  pro- 
vide the  musio  for  all  sorts  of  civic  ffites,  but 
also  on  high  church-festivals  to  take  part  in  the 
musical  portion  of  the  sacred  rites — necessarily 
led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  limits  of  ancient 
instrumentation.  Trombones  came  into  general 
use,  and  being  combined  with  flutes,  oboes,  pom- 
mere,  zinken  (cornetti),  and  sometimes  a  couple 
of  trumpets  and  kettledrums,  some  very  decent 
band -musio  emerged  by  slow  degrees  from  the 
barbarous  noise  of  former  times.  Instrumental 
music  now  began  to  be  noted  down,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  its  progress  as  we  come  nearer 
the  18th  century.  Bands  separated  more  dis- 
tinctly into  three  classes,  each  striving  to  perfect 
its  own  special  mission — the  full  orchestra  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  cultivated  musical  intellects, 


SIH,  KOnlgilche 


whilst  the  military  and  brass  bands  appealed  to 
the  masses  at  large. 

A  new  era  begins  with  the  invention  and 
rapid  improvement  of  the  clarinet,  which  for 
wind-bands  is  as  important  as  the  violin  is 
for  the  orchestra.  Its  brilliant  tone,  capable  of 
every  shade,  from  the  softest  to  the  loudest ;  its 
large  compass,  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
the  smaller  clarinets  as  well  as  by  tenor  and 
baas  clarinets,  at  once  placed  it  in  the  rank  of 
the  leading  instrument,  and  the  oboe  was  pushed 
into  the  second  place.  Two  more  instruments 
were  bo  perfected  in  their  construction  as  to 
become  important  additions  to  wind-bands, 
namely  the  bassoon  and  the  French  horn. 

From  1763  military  musio  assumed  a  definite 
form,  and  although  still  very  rudimentary,  we 
can  trace  in  the  instrumentation,  as  fixed  by 
order  of  King  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  (Fre- 
derick  the  Great),  the  foundation  upon  which 
further  development,  in  the  shape  of  additions 
of  other  instruments,  soon  manifested  itself. 
This  first  organisation  comprised  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons, 
to  which  after  a  short  time  were  added  a 
flute,  one  or  two  trumpets,  and  a  contrafagott. 
The  French  bands  of  the  Republic  (1795)  con- 
sisted of  one  flute,  six  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
two  horns,  one  trumpet  and  one  serpent, 
besides  a  number  of  side-drums.    In  the  time 

Hh  2 
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of  Napoleon  military  bands  made  rapid  strides, 
both  with  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
numbers  and  to  their  executive  capacity,  and 
were  admitted  to  be  the  best  then  in  existence. 
It  seems  that  between  the  years  1805  and  1808 
the  addition  of  bass-drum,  cymbals  and  triangle 
was  made;  and  also  into  the  Prussian  bands  that 
most  useless  of  toys,  the  crescent,  found  its  way. 

England  having  in  no  way  contributed  to 
improve  or  even  influence  the  progress  of  wind 
instrumental  music,  we  have  of  necessity  to 
pursue  its  course  on  the  continent,  from  whence 
any  important  advance  wax  simply  adopted. 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary bands  into  the  English  service.  In  1783 
the  Coldstream  Guard*  had  a  band  of  eight 
musicians — two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns 
and  two  bassoons.  The  Duke  of  York,  wishing 
to  improve  the  musical  service,  imported  from 
Germany  what  probably  was  the  first  'full 
band'  of  twenty-four  men,  who,  besides  the 
above-named  instruments,  brought  flute,  trum- 
pets, trombones  and  serpent.  To  these  were 
added  three  negroes  with  tambourines  and  cres- 
cent.1 A  fuller  description  of  the  circumstances 
attending  this  introduction  of  a  foreign  band 
may  be  found  in  Parke's  *  Musical  Memoirs,'  vol. 


ii.  p.  239  (London,  1830). 
Inl 


1  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  various 
inventions  were  introduced  to  improve  the  im- 
perfect state  of  trumpets  and  French  horns  and 
render  them  capable  of  producing  a  complete 
scale.  A  similar  slide  to  that  of  the  trombone 
was  added  both  to  trumpets  and  horns,  but  its 
manipulation  was  so  difficult  that  it  did  not 
gain  ground.  A  more  important  addition  was 
that  of  keys  to  the  bugle.  Although  the  tone 
was  thereby  rendered  unequal,  yet  this  defect 
was  compensated  for  by  the  gain  of  a  complete 
chromatic  scale,  and  the  key-bugle  became 
a  much-used  favourite  instrument  in  most  mili- 
tary and  brass-bands  of  the  time.  [See  Bugle, 
vol.  i.  p.  280.]  The  greatest  event  however 
for  all  brass  instruments  was  the  invention 
of  the  Valvb.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  215.]  Emanating 
from  two  obscure  musicians  in  Prussia,  it  at 
first  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
musical  profession,  who  thought  that  the  1  good 
old '  character  of  the  brass  instruments  was 
thereby  deteriorated. 

Valve  trumpets  were  introduced  here  and 
there,  but  without  creating  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. Thus  it  went  on  till  two  men  came  to  the 
front — one  as  a  reformer  of  military  music,  the 
other  as  the  inventor  of  scientifically -constructed 
brass  instruments—  Wieprecht  and  Sax.  The 
former  had  an  anomalous  position,  for  being  a 
civilian  his  propositions  for  reforming  a  purely 
military  establishment  were  received  but  coolly 
by  the  military  authorities.  However,  persever- 
ing in  his  endeavours,  he  at  last  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  be  allowed  (at  the  expense  of  the  command- 
ing officer)  to  introduce  his  instrumentation  in  a 
cavalry  brass-band.    It  consisted  of  two  high 


trumpets  in  Bb  (cornettinos),  two  key-bugles  in 
Bb,  two  alto-trumpets  in  Eb  (cornettos),  eight 
trumpets  in  Eb,  two  tenor-horns  in  Bb,  one  ba*»- 
horn  in  Bb,  and  three  trombones  in  Bb,  the 
former  all  having  two  or  three  valves,  the  latter 
being  slide-trombones.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  innovation  was  so  apparent  that  Wieprecht 
was  requested  to  introduce  it  into  the  bands  of 
the  Prussian  Life  Guards,  and  he  went  so  far  as 
to  give  the  members  of  these  bands  personal 
lessons,  to  be  assured  of  a  proper  perception  of 
his  ideas.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  director  of 
all  the  Guards'  bands,  and  in  this  influential 
position  he  successfully  dealt  with  the  formation 
and  style  of  playing  of  the  military  bands 
throughout  Germany.    The  first  grand  effort 


of  combining  many  bands  for  a  monster  per- 
formance, at  which  he  officiated,  was  at  a  fete 
given  at  Berlin  on  May  1 2, 1838,  to  the  Emperor 
Nicolaus  of  Russia,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  when  Wieprecht  conducted  a 
performance  of  sixteen  infantry  and  sixteen 
cavalry  bands,  consisting  of  1000  wind-instru- 
ments, besides  200  side-drummers.  He  directed 
this  great  mass  of  musicians,  all  dressed  in  bril- 
liant uniforms,  in  plain  civilian  garb,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  was  so  struck  with  the 
incongruity  of  the  thing  that  Wieprecht  was 
hurriedly  put  into  uniform  to  conduct  a  second 
performance  before  the  crowned  heads  four  days 
after/1  Without  following  in  detail  the  many 
results  of  his  well-directed  efforts,  we  will  only 
give  the  instrumentation  of  the  first  military 
(reed)  band,  as  reformed  by  him. 


2  Flutes. 
2  Oboe* 

1  AO  (high)  < 

2  Eb  Clarinets. 
tiiio  Clarinets. 
2  Bassoons. 

2  Contrabassoons. 
2  Tenor  Trombones, 
li  Bass  Trombones. 


2  Soprano  Cornetts  in  Eb. 
2  Altocoroets  in  Bb. 
2  Tenor  Horns  in  Bb. 
1  Ban  ton  Tuba  (Eupho- 
nium). 

4   Baas  Tubas  (Bombar- 
don est. 
4  Trumpets. 
4  Frencn  Horns. 


2  Side  Drums,  Bass  Drum,  Cymbals  and  Creicent 
\il  men  in  all.j 

For  the  cavalry  ho 
(trumpet-bands) : — 

Cavalry. 

1  Oornettlno  in  Bb. 

2  Cornettos  in  Kb. 
4  Cornets  in  Bb. 

2  Tenor  Horns. 
8  Trumpets. 
1  Euphonium. 

3  Bombard  ones. 

(21  men  in  all.) 


organised  the  bands  thus 


Artillery, 

3  Cornettinos  in  Bb. 
a  I'oraetto*  in  Eb. 
fi  Cornet"  in  Bb. 
6  Tenor  Horns. 
3  Euphoniums. 
12  Trumpet*. 
8Tubaa(Bombardonei 
(39  men  in  all.) 


And  for  the  light  infantry  (Jiiger)  the  instru- 
mentation was  called  '  horn-music,'  consisting  of, 

1  Cornettino  in  Bb.  1  4  French 

2  Cornettos  in  Eb.  3  Trumpets. 
4  Cornets  in  Bb.  |  2 
i' 


1  0.  V.  PoU\, 


1  Haydn  In 


(Wlen.  1S07.) 


The  regulation  instrumentation  of  the  Aus- 
trian bands  at  the  same  period  differed  from  the 
above  in  so  far  that  it  regarded  less  the  artistic 

completeness  than  the  production  of  greater 

»  For  s  dMcriptkm  of  s  similar  performaDC*  ura  Berllot, ' 
Miulcl.-  Letter  IX.  Bcrtloi  »rvu«lj  caJl»  him  Wlbrecht. 
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oboes,  or  bassoons. 


We  find  therefore  no  flute, 
It  consisted  of — 


Austrian  Infantry  Band  I860 
1  Piccolo. 

1  Mgn  A  '  Clarinet 

2  Be  Clarinet*. 

4  BB  Clarinet*.  . 
2Cornettino*<Bb). 
2  Cornet  to*  <Eb). 
2  Cornet*  |B5). 
2  Tenor  Horn*. 
2  Kuphoniumt. 
4  Bombardons. 
4  Trumpets. 
2  French  Horn*. 
2  Tenor  Trombone*. 
2  Bass  Trombone*. 
1  Hide  and  1  Bm*  Dram  and 
pair  of  Cymbal*. 

(35  men  in  all.) 


The 

1  Piccolo  in  E  P. 
1  Flute. 

1  High  A b  Clarinet. 

2  Kr>  Clarinet*. 
8  Bb  Clarinet*  (in  4  part*). 
4  Home  (Eb). 
2  Pint  Flu «el  Horns. 
2  Second  ditto. 
2  ditto.  Bb  Bass  (or  Tenor 

Horn*). 

2  Euphonium*, 
lu  Trumpet*  Eb  (in  4  or  S 

Esrts). 
a*a  Trumpet*  (B9). 
a  Bombardons  in  F. 

3  Tuba*  in  Eb,  C,  or  Con- 
tra Bp. 

2  Side  and  1  Pais  Dram 
and  Cymbal*. 
(47  men  in  all.)  • 

This  regulation  number  has  however  on  nearly 
all  occasions  been  overstepped,  and  there  axe 
frequently  bands  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  per- 
formers. The  natural  aptitude  of  some  of  the 
nationalities,  notably  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
Austria  proper,  for  instrumental  music,  has  made 
the  strengthening  of  the  number  of  performers  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  the  bandmaster. 

Spontini  recommended  to  the  special  com- 
mission for  the  reorganisation  of  the  French 
military  bands,  at  Paris,  1845.  the  following  as 
the  best  instrumentation  for  bauds  of  infantry 
regiments : — 

4  Saxhorn*  In  Bb  (Comet*). 
4  Ditto  (Althorn*). 
4  Has*  Saxhorn*  in  Bb  (Eu- 
phonium*). 
4  Contrabaa*  Saxhorn* 

(Bombardoneai. 
2  Horn*  without  valves. 

2  Ditto  with  3  valve*. 

3  Trombones   (slide  —  alt., 
tenor,  and  ba*s>. 

3  Ditto,  with  valve*  (ditto). 


1  Serpent  (Ophicleide). 
1  or  2  Contrafagotts. 


2  Concert  Flute* 
2  Eb  Clarinets, 
8  or  10  First  Bb 
8  or  10  Second  Ditto. 
2  Alto  Clarinets. 
2  Ka*a  Ditto. 
4  First  Ofaoea. 
4  Second  Ditto. 
2  Ba«»ethorns  (Alt.  Clarinet 

in  F). 
2  First  Ba«aoor 
2  Second  ditto. 
2  high  Saxhorns  In  Eb  (Cor- 
netto*). 

But  it  was  not  adopted. 

Like  Wiepr«-cht  in  Germany,  Sax  in  France 
created  a  revolution  in  the  instrumentation  of 
the  military  bands;  but,  whereas  the  former 
was  prompted  by  purely  artistic  motives,  the 
latter  acted  from  scientific  knowledge  and  for 
mercantile  purposes.  [See  Sax,  voL  iii.  p. 
233.]  He  adapted  the  German  invention  of 
the  valve  to  all  classes  of  brass  instruments,  and 
gave  them  the  generic  name  of  Saxhorns,  Sax- 
tromba,  Saxtuba,  etc.,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
valve-trumpets,  valve-horns  and  various  other 
forms  of  valve-brass-inBtruments  were  known, 
although  not  in  general  use,  long  before  he 
adopted  them  for  his  '  inventions.'  The  bombar- 
dons (by  him  called  Sax  tubas)  were  designed 
by  Wieprecht,  and  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
army  before  « Saxtubas '  were  heard  of.  ■  How- 
ever, by  a  unity  of  design  and  a  great  number  of 
ingenious  improvements  in  the  details  of  manu- 

1  A.  Kalkbrcnoer,  "Wmwlm  WUprseht.  »»lr>  L«b«n  and  Wlrkse/ 

•to    (Berlin.  IBB.) 
1  WnprsthU  Nchrln.n.   Published  Irtler.   <B«un.  JSS7J 


faoture,  he  deservedly  gained  a  great  name  as  an 
instrument-maker.  This,  combined  with  influ- 
ence at  the  court  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  and 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Berlioz,  enabled 
him  to  bring  about  a  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  French  military  bands,  he  obtaining  almost 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  instruments.  He 
designed  a  peculiar  clarinet  of  metal,  very  wide 
in  diameter  and  conical  in  shape,  formidable- 
looking  on  account  of  a  great  number  of  keys, 
and  called  the  Saxophone.  The  tone  of  this 
instrument  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other,  and  imparts  to  all  French  infantry  bands, 
who  have  from  four  to  six  of  them  (soprano,  Bb, 
alto  Eb,  tenor  Bb,  and  baritone  Eb),  a  peculiar 
reedy  tone.  It  is  a  difficult  instrument,  requir- 
ing careful  manipulation.  The  following  lists  of 
French  infantry  bands  show  that  the  instrumen- 
tation, as  fixed  by  the  government  of  the  time, 
has  already  been  considerably 

In  I860. 

2  Flute*. 
2  Piccolo*. 
4  Clarinets. 

2  Oboe*. 

2  Saxophone*  soprano. 
2       Do.  alto. 
2       Do.  tenor. 
2      Do.        ban  ton. 
2  Cornets  a  platons. 

2  Trumpet*  (cylinder). 

3  Trombones. 

2  Saxhorns,  Bb  alto. 

3  Saxtrotnba,  Eb. 

2  Saxhorns,  baritone  Bb. 

3  Do.      bass  in  Bb  (4 
cylinders). 

1      Do.       contrabas*  in 

Bb. 

Side  and  Bass  Drums  and 


/«*  1884. 
2  Piccolo*  in  E7. 

1  Flute  in  D  (concert). 

2  Oboe*. 
1  Ef>  Clarinet. 
4  Bb  Clarinets. 
1  Saxophone  1 
1  Do. 
1  Do. 

1  Do. 

2  Bassoon*. 

1  Petit  Bugle  in ', 

2  Pistons  in  BP. 
2  Bugle*  in  B">. 
t  Horn*  In  Bb. 

2  Trumpets  in  Eb. 

3  Alto*  in  Eb.  . 

2  Barytones  in  Bb. 

3  Trombone*. 

Bass  in  BP  (Euphonium). 
Contrabass  in  E?. 
Do.  tnBt 


The  bands  of  two  more  armies  may  be  men* 
tioned  ;  the  first  on  account  of  a  rather  peculiar 
instrumentation,  and  the  second  as 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  European 
upon  a  very  distant  people. 

Bpain. 

I  Piccolo  in  BP  (Db). 
1  Flute  in  E?. 
1  E  ■>  Clarinet. 
10  Bb  Clarinets. 


2  Saxophones  sopr.  inBb. 
2      Do,       alto  in  Eb. 
2       Do.       tenor  in  Bb. 
2      Do.       ban  in  C. 

2  FlORelhorn*  in  BD. 
4  Cornet*  in  Bb. 

3  Trumpet*  in  Eb. 
2  French  Horn*. 

4  Tenor  trombone*  in  C. 

1  Ban  trombone  in  F. 

2  Euphonium*  in  Bb. 
2  Bombardons  in  Eb. 
2  Tuba*  in  C. 

1  Tuba  'Contra  F). 

1  high  (shallow  Side  Dram). 

1  do.  (long,  old  pattern). 

I  lias*  Drain. 

1  Cymbals. 

1  Lyra  fOlockenspiel). 
(To  which  are  added,  for 


Japan. 

2  Flutes. 

lOboe. 

2  Eb  Clarinet*. 
8  Bb  Clarinet*. 
4  Saxophones  in  Bb 
4      Do.       in  Eh. 
2      Do.       in  B  (1 

2  Baritone*  in  BD. 

3  Cornet*  in  B9. 

2  Trumpets  in  Eb. 

3  Trombone*. 

4  Kuphonlum*. 

2  Dombardone*  in  F,b. 
2  Contrabasses  in  BP. 
And  2  Drums,  with 
bais.» 


pupils  under  training.) 

*  Albert  Perrln,  WlHuy  Band*,  ste.  (I.nnHoo,  ISM.) 

*  A.  Kalkbrcnoar.  'Dl*  OrtaalsaUoa  d*r  ■UitalrmuilkchArs.- 1*. 
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2  Cornets  inB9. 

2  Trumpets  in  El. 

1  or  2  BiritonM  In  B'. 

1  or  2  Euphonium*  in 

2  Tenor  Trombones  in  Bb. 

1  Ham  Trombone  in  O. 

2  or  3  Bombardon**  in  E  £>. 
1  Contrabass  in  BD  i.'). 
Side  and  Bass  Drum  with 
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1  Piccolo. 
1  Flute. 

1  or  2  Oboes  (C-ClarineU  T). 

2  Eb  Clarinets. 
From  8  to  10  Bb  Clarinets 

(3  parts). 

1  Alto  Clarinet  inEb. 

2  Bassoons  (or  Bass  Clari- 

nets). 
4  Horns  in  E?. 

Military  bands  are  now  constructed  upon  the 
same  system  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Varying  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  members,  the 
instrumentation  differs  only  in  minor  details 
from  that  of  the  bands  named  above. 

An  event  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  military 
music  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  French  Ex- 
hibition, 1867,  as  in  connection  with  it  a  grand 
contest  for  military  bands  was  organised,  and 
every  sovereign  of  Europe  invited  to  allow  one 
of  his  military  bands  to  compete.  The  following 
bands  responded,  England  making  no  appearance. 


State, 


1.  Austria. 

2.  Prussia. 

3.  Bavaria 

4.  Baden  . 
6.  Belgium 

«.  Holland 

7. 


8.  Spain. 

9.  Bussia 


Bsnd  of  the  73rd 

He  aim  en  t. 
Band  combined  of 

the  Guards. 

L  and  of  1st  Infan- 
try Beffiment. 

Band  of  Grenadier 
Kegiment. 

Combined  bands  of 
the  Guides  and 
Grenadier  Kegi- 
ment. 

Combined  bands  of 
Chasseurs  and 
Grenadiers. 

(a)  Band  of  Mount- 
ed Guides. 

(6)  Garde  do  Paris. 

Band  of  1st  En- 
gineer Corps. 

Band  of  Mounted 
Guards. 


76 

Zimmermann. 

87 

Wieprecht. 

61 

Siebenkli. 

64 

Burg. 

69 

Bender. 

66 
64 

71 


DunkJer. 


Cressonoia 

Paulas. 
Maimo. 

Dorfeld. 


The  jury  consisted  of  twenty  members,  under 
the  presidency  of  General  Mellinet,  and  included 
George  Kastner,  A.  Thomas,  liana  von  Bulow, 
Felicien  David,  Leo  Delibes,  Grisar,  Professor 
Uanslick;  etc.,  eto. 

The  contest  took  place  in  the  Exhibition  before 
30,000  spectators.    The  result  was — 

First  prize :  (a)  Prussian  band;  (6)  Paris 
Guards;  (c)  Austria. 

Second  prize:  (a)  Bavaria;  (6)  Russia;  (c) 
French  Guides. 

Third  prize  :  (a)  Holland ;  (b)  Baden. 

Fourth  prize  :  (a)  Belgium ;  (b)  Spain. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Gilmore  brought  the 
band  of  the  22nd  Regiment  of  New  York  to 
Europe,  giving  concerts  at  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Paris, etc.  Although  the  band 
had  a  great  reputation,  its  performances  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  even  the  most  fastidious 
critics.    Placed  under  exceptionally  favourable 
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circumstances  at  New  York,  Mr.  Gilmore 
able  to  organise  a  band  of  unusually  good  per- 
formers, capable  of  rendering  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  concerted  pieces  with  a  precision  and 
refinement  deserving  the  highest  praise,  and 
containing  a  number  of  solo-players  of  great  skill 
and  taste.  Their  intonation  was  correct,  the 
attack  vigorous  and  precise,  while  the  gradations 
of  tone  from  the  greatest  fortissimo  to  an  almost 
vanishing  point  of  pianissimo  proved  not  only  a 
most  careful  training  of  the  band,  but  also  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  conductor. 

Their  programmes  (although,  like  those  of 
other  military  bands,  consisting  mostly  of  ar- 
rangements of  orchestral  works)  were  carefully 
chosen  and  interesting.  A  noteworthy  number 
was  an  adaptation  of  Liszt's  '  Rhapsodie  Hon- 
groise,'  the  technical  difficulties  of  which  are 
rather  increased  by  its  transference  from  the 
piano  to  a  wind-band,  but  the  rendering  of 
which  created  among  the  audience  a  genuine 
enthusiasm.  The  daily  papers  of  May  1878.  as 
well  as  the  musical  periodicals,  were  unanimous 
in  their  praiae  of  'Gilmore's  Band.* 

Their  instrumentation  was  as  follows : — a  pic- 
colos, a  flutes,  a  oboes,  1  Ab  piccolo  clarinet, 
3  Eb  clarinets,  8  first,  4  second,  and  4  third  Bb 
clarinets,  1  alto  and  1  bass  clarinet.  1  soprano, 
1  alto,  1  tenor  and  I  bass  saxophone,  a  bassoons, 
I  contrafagotto,  1  Eb  cornetto,  a  first  and  2  second 
Bb  cornets,  a  trumpets,  £  flugelhorns,  a  French 
horns,  a  Eb  alto  horns,  a  Bb  tenor  horns,  a 
euphoniums,  3  trombones,  5  bombardons,  3 
drums  and  cymbals — 66  in  all. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  with  reference 
to  horn-bands.  Like  trumpets,  horns  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  reserved  for  the  upper 
classes.  They  were  used  for  signalling  during 
the  progress  of  the  chase,  and  for  playing  merry 
fanfares  and  other  pieces  when  the  huntsmen 
took  their  meal  in  the  forest  or  returned  home. 
They  developed  a  distinct  characteristic  strain, 
which  with  its  lively  rhythm,  mostly  in  6-8 
time,  suited  its  purpose  admirably.  [See  Hork, 
vol.  i.  p.  75 1.]  The  number  of  fine  compositions 
in  which  phrases  for  the  horns  '  k  la  chasse  * 
occur  give  proof  of  the  enduring  impression 
they  made,  and  they  lost  nothing  of  their  effect 
by  being  transferred  from  the  forest  to  the  stage 
or  concert-room.  The  most  noted  of  these  com- 
positions is  the  overture  to  the  opera  '  Le  jeune 
Henri,'  by  Mdhul,  which  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance made  itself  known  over  Europe  under  the 
name  of  'Hunting  Overture.'  or  'Jagd  Sym- 
phonie.'  It  is  almost  entirely  constructed  on 
old  French  hunting  lanfares,  and  even  yet  is  a 
favourite. 

(a)  AlUqrttto. 

*i  r  i 
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(c)  AlUffrrtto 
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Having  already  recorded  the  reformation  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry  braas -bands  by  Wieprecht, 
a  reformation  which  very  soon  extended  into 
nearly  every  other  European  state,  and  the  im- 
provements of  Sax,  wo  may  now  proceed  to  the 
braaa-bands  of  the  present  time. 

No  statistical  record  of  the  number  of  private 
brass-bands  in  Great  Britain  has  yet  been 
compiled,  but  their  number  is  very  large.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  bands  have  reached 
a  high  state  of  excellence.  Of  course,  looked 
upon  from  the  point  of  'high  art  culture,' 
brass  bands  are  of  uo  account.  But  viewed  as  a 
popular  agent  for  the  improvement  of  the 
musical  taste  of  the  people,  they  are  of  great 
importance.  The  comparative  ease  with  which 
a  brass  instrument  may  be  learned,  the  similarity 
of  execution  upon  all  of  them,  which  promotes  a 
feeling  of  equality,  and  gives  no  technical  ad- 


vantage to  any  player,  and  the  imposing  effect 
which  a  well-managed  brass-band  is  capable  of 
producing — these  circumstances  offer  attractions 
to  the  toiling  multitude  which  no  other  form  of 
music  can  equal. 

Originally  introduced  by  some  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  in  Lancashire  as  an  innocent 
and  desirable  recreation  among  their  workpeople, 
brass-bands  soon  multiplied.  As  they  improved 
in  executive  capability,  an  honourable  spirit  of 
emulation  arose  among  the  better  ones  for  a 
public  recognition  of  their  respective  claims  to 
superiority.  This  led  to  the  organisation  of 
public  contests,  coupled  with  the  award  of  prizes 
for  superior  merit.  It  is  really  marvellous 
that  these  contests  have  survived  the  tests  of 
half  a  century,  and  flourish  now  more  than  ever. 
The  task  of  employing  part  of  the  scanty  leisure 
in  the  study  of  an  uninteresting  '  part,'  the  se- 
vere rehearsals  necessary  to  ensure  pre-eminence, 
and  the  fine  results  achieved  by  many  of  the  ex- 
isting bands,  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
love  of  music  among  those  whose  life  is  passed 
in  useful  activity.  These  contests  are  watched 
annually  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  the  award  of  prises  is  a  source  of  ever- 
increasing  interest  to  the  multitude,  while  it 
gives  a  distinguished  position  to  the  winning 
band.  Air.  Enderby  Jackson  of  Hull  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  having  been  the  active  pro- 
moter of  many  of  these  contests  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties.  The  highest  success 
which  he  achieved  was  the  organisation  of  the 
'Grand  National  Brass-band  Contest'  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  the  ioth  and  nth 
of  July,  i860.  A  hundred  and  sixty -nine 
bands  were  entered  as  competitors,  the  actual 
number  appearing  at  the  Palace  being  about 
seventy  less.  On  six  platforms  the  competition 
proceeded  from  10  a.m.  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  each  day.  Threo  judges  officiated  at  each 
platform  and  selected  the  two  best  bands  of  those 
which  had  played  before  them.  The  twelve 
bands  thus  selected  had  a  final  struggle  for  the 
honour  of  the  first  prize  before  the  combined 
eighteen  judges,  whose  award  on  the  first  day 
gave  the  following  prizes : — 

First  prize.— The  Blackdyke  Mills  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Longbottora. 

Second  prize.— The  Saltaire  band ;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Smith. 

Third  prize.— The  Cyfarthfa  band ;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Livesey. 

Fourth  prize. — The  Darlington  Saxhorn  band ; 
conductor,  Mr.  H.  Hoggett. 

Fifth  prize. — The  Dewsbury  band  ;  conductor, 
Mr.  John  Peel. 

The  bands  obtaining  the  first  and  second 
prizes  on  the  first  day  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  competition  of  the  second  day,  when  the 
following  bands  respectively  succeeded  : — 

First  prize.— The  Cyfarthfa  bond ;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Livesey. 

Second  prize.— The  Dewsbury  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  J.  PeeL 
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Third  prize.— The  Goldshill  Saxhorn  band; 
conductor.  Mr.  J.  BUndford. 

Fourth  prize. — The  Chesterfield  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  H.  Slack. 

Fifth  prize.— The  Meltham  Mills  band ;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  H.  Hartley. 

The  united  bands,  comprising  over  looo  brass 
instruments,  performed  the  following  programme 
each  day  :— '  Rule  Britannia,*  chorus — *  Halle- 
lujah,' Mendelssohn's  '  Wedding  March,'  chorus 
—•The  Heavens  are  telling,'  and  'God,  nave 
the  Queen.'  The  Time*  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings said : — '  The  effect  of  the  combined  legions 
of  blowers  "  (upwards  of  Iioo  strong)  was  tre- 
mendous. The  organ  which  accompanied  them, 
and  which  on  less  exceptional  occasions  is  apt  to 
drown  everything,  WM  scarcely  heard.  .  .  .  The 
whole  performance  was  conducted  with  wonder- 
ful vigour  and  precision  by  Mr.  Enderby  Jackson 
of  Hull,  a  sort  of  "  Delaporte  "  in  his  way' ;  etc. 

Since  then  the  movement  has  gone  on  in  the 
Northern  Counties  and  in  Scotland,  with  fluc- 
tuations. There  are  periodical  contest*  at  many 
towns  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  even  a  monthly  organ  for  the  move- 
ment, The  Brass  Band  Xews  (Wright  k  Round, 
Liverpool).  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  so  independent 
and  fluctuating  a  matter.  [See  Brass  Bands, 
in  Appendix.] 

In  America  similar  circumstances  produced 
similar  results  to  those  in  England.  A  Bmall 
army  with  a  small  number  of  bands  leaves  the 
musical  field  open  to  private  enterprise,  and  the 
music-loving  masses  of  large  areas  have  them- 
selves  to  provide  the  bands  for  their  open-air 
recreation.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  America 
there  are  200,000  men  connected  with  brass 
bands.  Although  we  cannot  go  the  whole  length 
of  this  estimate,  yet  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  number  of  private  bands  is  very  large. 

In  all  Continental  countries  the  enormous 
armies  absorb  most  of  the  average  wind  instru- 
mentalists for  military  band  purposes.  Being 
permanent  establishments,  and  carefully  culti- 
vated by  the  states  as  bands,  the  members  of 
which  have  the  privilege  of  following  their  pro- 
fessional pursuits  undisturbed  when  not  actually 
required  on  duty,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  development  of  private  brass  or  other  bands. 
This  fact  has  to  be  considered  when  comparing 
the  number  of  private  bands  on  the  Continent 
with  those  of  England  and  America. 

Brass-bands  are  confined  by  the  narrow  capa- 
city of  brass  instruments  to  a  limited  range  of 
executive  possibility ;  but  good  work  done,  in 
•  whatsoever  shape,  is  worthy  of  praise.  Let  us 
point  out  some  mistakes  frequently  made.  Some 
*  conductors  wish  to  widen  the  legitimate  range 
of  brass-bands  by  adding  6 raw  clarinets  to 
them.  This  is  a  most  absurd  proceeding,  by 
which  the  very  character  of  the  instrumentation 
is  destroyed.  A  squealing  Eb  clarinet,  the  notes 
of  which  float  over  the  brass  tone  of  the  band 
like  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  a  basin  of  oil,  is  to  a 
cultivated  ear  an  abomination.    So  is  the  vigor-  I 


ous  drumming.  For  marching  purposes  the 
addition  of  percussion  instruments  for  the 
stronger  accentuation  of  the  rhythm  is  allowable, 
but  out  of  that  limit,  if  an  addition  is  made,  it 
should  consist  of  kettledrums  (timpani),  which 
heighten  the  effect  and  are  in  character  with 
the  instruments.  Another  regrettable  point  is 
the  absence  of  trumpets  (with  shallow  mouth- 
pieces) and  the  gradual  conversion  of  brass- bands 
into  'born-bands.'  [See  Hon*,  vol.  i.  p.  748  ]  By 
the  universal  use  of  the  cornet,  which  absorbs  the 
functions  of  trumpets  and  jlugtihorm,  a  variety  of 
tone-colour  is  lost,  namely  the  contrast  between 
a  combination  of  trumpets  and  trombones,  and 
one  of  flugelhorns,  althorns,  euphoniums,  aud 
bombardons,  each  combination  quite  distinct  in 
quality.  Let  us  hope  that  if  the  monotony  of 
the  brass-bands  suggests  the  introduction  of  some 
variety,  it  will  be  made,  not  in  the  addition  of 
reed  or  such-like  instruments,  but  in  the  legiti- 
mate restoration  of  those  mentioned  above. 

Finally,  we  may  once  more  refer  to  the  mili- 
tary bands  with  reference  to  an  estimate  of  their 
strength.  On  a  necessarily  incomplete  calcula- 
tion, made  from  reports  of  bandmasters  of  each 
country,  excluding  all  bands  of  the  Indian  aud 
Colonial  forces,  and  not  counting  the  many 
smaller  bands  of  the  German  battalions  not 
authorised  by  the  state,  we  find  in  Europe  1043 
regimental  infantry  bands  (reed-bands)  and  35a 
cavalry  brass -bands,  containing  at  the  lowest 
estimation  over  51,000  military  musicians. 

If  we  examine  the  musical  results  achieved  by 
this  small  army  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  per- 
fection of  all  clanes  of  wind-instruments  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  advance 
in  the  artistic  capability  of  these  band*.  It  is 
outside  our  present  scope  here  to  analyse  the 
causes  of  this  stagnation.  The  connection  of  the 
bands  with  the  military  service,  by  which  simple 
utility  is  placed  in  '  the  front  rank,'  whilst  that 
of  art  is  relegated  to  the  '  rear  column,'  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  the  same  cause 
may  also  be  ascribed  the  state  of  the  literature 
of  wind-instruments,  consisting  mainly  of  dance 
music  of  the  trashiest  kind,  or  operatic  arrange- 
ments of  more  or  less  merit.  The  few  examples 
we  have  of  pieces  for  wind-hands  by  the  great 
masters  are  not  generally  of  a  high  order,  and 
lack  the  necessary  characteristic  of  bold  outline. 
Between  the  aims  and  effects  of  writing  for  the 
orchestra  and  writing  for  military  bands  there  is 
the  same  difference  as  between  a  carefully  exe- 
cuted painting,  where  the  smallest  details  are 
rendered  with  minute  fidelity,  and  a  large  fresco, 
painted  with  bold  strokes  and  bright  colours. 
We  may  however  indulge  the  hope  that  wind- 
bands  (combining  all  classes  of  wind-  and  percus- 
sion -  instruments)  will  at  no  distant  period  rise 
outside  the  military  atmosphere.  The  variety  of 
tone-colour,  the  broad  contrast  possible  in  a  really 
artistic  instrumentation,  and  the  brilliant  effects 
obtainable  by  a  full-sized  band  of  artist-per- 
formers, are  too  palpable  to  remain  neglected  for 
ever.    When  this  great  material  is  placed  on  a 
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better  basis,  and  the  attention  of  ever-varying 
fashion  brings  it  before  the  cultivated  world  an 
something  new,  then  perhaps  the  composer  will 
also  arise  who  with  broad  brush  will  lay  on  the 
colours  of  tone- pictures  of  a  new  order,  whioh  at 
present  are  still  hidden  in  the  future. 
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Moat  of  the  following  pieces  were  written  for 
special  occasions,  to  which  the  instrumentation 
had  to  be  adapted.  A  high-class  literature  for 
military  bands  does  not  exist,  and  a  fixed  instru- 
mentation applicable  to  most  European  countries 
has  only  been  recently  attempted. 

Mozart  wrote : — Ten  pieces  for  a  flutes, 
3  trumpets  in  C,  a  trumpets  in  D,  and  four 
kettledrums — C,  G,  D  and  A ;  two  Divertimentos 
for  similar  instruments;  six  Divertimentos  for 
a  oboes,  a  French  horns,  and  a  bassoons ;  three 
Serenades  for  a  oboe*,  a  clarinets,  a  French 
horns,  and  a  bassoons ;  two  Serenades  for  a 
clarinets,  two  alto-clarinets  in  F  (basset-horn), 
a  French  horns,  a  bassoons,  and  a  contrcbass  (or 
contra-bassoon) ;  and  two  Divertimentos  for  a 
clarinets,  a  oboes,  a  English  horns  (alto-oboe^, 
a  French  horns,  and  a  bassoons.  (See  Kochel  s 
Verzeichnisa  Tonwerke  Mozarts;  Leipzig,  1S62.) 

F.  J.  Gosseo  deserves  especial  mention  in 
connection  with  wind-bands.  [See  vol.  i.  p. 
611].  During  the  French  Revolution  he  was 
appointed  bandmaster  of  the  Paris  National 
Guard,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  write  all  the 
music  for  the  grand  national  fete*.  As  most  of 
these  were  held  in  large  open  spaces,  he  organised 
a  full  orchestra  consisting  entirely  of  wind-in- 
struments, which  accompanied  his  patriotic 
hymns  and  funeral  cantata.  Among  these,  the 
hymn  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  to  the  Deity, 
etc.,  were  of  so  high  an  order  and  produced  so 
deep  an  impression,  that  the  Directorate  of  the 
Republic  decreed  him  to  be  'a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.'  On  the  collapse  of  the  Republic, 
the  new  reign  did  not  encourage  popular  fetes, 
and  Gossec  s  work  came  to  an  end.  Although 
his  compositions  in  this  line  bore  the  stamp  of 
genius,  they  are  now  almost  forgotten. 

Beethoven  has  left : — { 1 )  Marsch  fur  Militair 
muiik  (for  the  Grand  Parade,  June  4,  1816 
in  D.  (a)  March  in  F  for  the  same.  (3)  Sextet 
for  a  clarinets,  a  horns,  and  a  bassoons  in  Eb 
(op.  71).  (4)  Trio  for  a  oboes  and  English  horn 
in  C  (op.  87).  (5)  Octet  for  clarinets,  oboes, 
horns,  and  bassoons  in  Eb  (op.  103).  (6)  Ron- 
dino  for  a  clarinets,  a  oboes,  a  horns,  and  a  bas- 
soons in  Eb.  (7)  Two  /Equale  for  4  trombones. 
(8)  Three  Duos  for  clarinet  and  bassoon. 

Chebubini's  autograph  catalogue  of  his  works 
contains  the  following  pieces  for  Wind-bands,  but 
of  what  instrumentation  we  are  not  aware : — 
1800.  Twomarches.  (1)  Marchedu  PreTetd'Eure 
et  Loire;  (a)  Marche  pour  le  re  tour  du  PreTet. 
1805.  March  for  wind-instruments  composed  at 
Vienna  for  tho  Baron  de  Braun.  1808.  March 
for  Wind-instruments.  1810,  Sept.  a  a.  Ditto, 
do.  1 8 14,  Feb.  8.  March  for  the  Band  of  the 
National  Guard ;  Feb.  13.  Quick-step  for  ditto. 


Spontini  wrote  several  Marches  for  the  Prus- 
sian Guards'  band. 

KUhneb  wrote  a  number  of  Fantasias  and 
Suites  of  variations  for  military  band  about  fifty 
years  ago,  mostly  published  by  Scbott  &  Co. 

Bebuos. — op.  16,  Symphonic  funebre  et  tri- 
omphale,  in  three  parts,  for  full  military  band, 
and  separate  string  orchestra,  with  chorus  ad  lib. 
(Paris,  Brandus). 

Mendelssohn. — Overture  in  C  for  wind-in- 
struments, op.  24.  Although  professedly  for 
military  band,  this  overture  is  not  effective  for 
outdoor  performance.  Even  in  the  composers 
time  Wieprecht  rearranged  it  for  military  band. 

Meyerbeer's  four  Fackeltanze,  of  all  modern 
compositions  give  the  true  diameter  of  military 
music  full  scope.  Generally  for  a  trumpet-baud 
and  orchestra,  placed  opposite  each  other  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  great  hall,  the  interweaving 
of  true  fanfares  with  the  strains  of  the  orchestra 
produces  a  most  stirring  effect. 

Wieprecht  deserves  great  praise,  especially 
as  for  his  admirable  arrangements  of  tlx  com- 
plete symphonies  by  Beethoven  (a,  3.  5,  7,  9, 
and  *  Battle '),  two  of  Mozart,  about  thirty  over- 
tures, besides  numerous  operatic  fantasies,  etc. 
Most  of  these  remain  in  manuscript. 

Anton  Reicha  has  written  a  number  of  works 
for  wind-instruments — twenty-four  Quintets  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  (op.  88, 
91,  99,  100);  one  Quartet  for  4  flutes  (op.  12), 
etc. 

Various  collections  of  music  arranged  for  mili- 
tary bands  exist,  such  as : — I.  Boosey's  Military 
Band  Journal — for  full  Band  (monthly).  Do. 
Supplemental  Journal  (bi-monthly).  ChappeU's 
Military  Band  Journal  (monthly).  Lafleurs 
*  Alliance  Musicale '  (monthly).  II.  Boosey's 
Brass  Band  Journal  (monthly).  ChappeU's  B.  B. 
Journal  (monthly).  R.  Smith's  B.  B.  Jo  urnals ; 
and  others.  [J.  A.  K.] 

WINDSOR  or  ETON  TUNE.  This  is  first 
found  in  Damon's  music  to  the  Psalms,  1591, 
harmonised  in  four  parts,  and  set  to  Ps.  exvi.  It 
is  not  in  Damon's  earlier  work  of  1579.1  As 
no  complete  set  of  parts  is  known  to  exist,  the 
melody  only  can  be  quoted  : — 


1 — 1- 


m 


This  affords  an  ezample  of  Damon's  method  of 
prolonging  a  tune  by  repetition,  of  which  Haw- 
kins speaks. 


I  For  U>  Account  of 
of  II  uric.  chap,  eivll. 
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WINDSOR  TUNE. 


In  159a  the  tone  appears  In  Erie's  'Whole 
Booke  of  Psalm es,'  containing  the  Church  Tunes, 
and  ■  other  short  tunes  usually  sung  in  London 
and  most  places  of  the  Realme.'  It  is  marked 
as  being  one  of  the  latter,  and  must  therefore 
hare  been  in  use  for  some  little  time  previously. 
In  Este  s  Psalter  it  is  harmonised  by  George 
Kirby  as  follows,  the  melody  in  the  tenor : — 


Damon  and  Kirby  merely  harmonised  the 
melody,  but  whoever  was  its  composer,  it  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  the  tune  set  by  Dr.  Tye  to  the 
third  chapter  of  his  curious  work, '  The  Actes  of 
the  Apostles,  translated  into  Englyshe  Metre  .  .  . 
with  notes  to  echo  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also 
to  play  upon  tho  Lute,'  1553.  Here  we  find 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  strains  of  Windsor, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  second.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  Dr.  Tye's  tune  is  subjoined,  reduced 
into  score  in  modern  clefs. 
Trkm.r 


Ham 


i- 


T  f 


1 


Bp: 


1 


war.  Tha  Tarn -pit 


up    un  -  to, 

!  u  J 


1  i*f 

A  •  bout   Um  ninth  hour 
A  - 


WINDSOR  TUNE. 

A  •  boot    tbe  nlaih  boar  fur    to     pray.  A*  th«y  »«r» 


 — —  


-V  *i> 

*>-  <  -fS" 


boot  tb« 

J. -J. 


lot     to  pray. 


wont     to  do. 


1 

1        1          1  1 

m 

A    car  •  tela  nwn 

both  bait 

and 

*  -J 

^-  ■  1 1 r 

1 

lira,  Et'd  from  hit    birth  ricbt 


Thar  hrou«ht  an 


r  f if  r 


laid  Sal  -  lj  tha   auna.  SVn  at 

I  L_J     "-J-  -J^-  .'J 


tha       t«m  ■  pi 


* — r— 


-r 


In  Este's  Psalter  the  tune  has  no  distinctive 
name,  but  in  161 5  it  was  inserted  in  the  Scottish 
Psalter  published  by  Andro  Hart,  as  'Dundie.' 
In  Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  1631,  it  is  marked  as 
an  English  tune,  and  is  doubly  named  '  Windsor 
or  Eaton.'  The  tune  was  popular  in  Scotland,1 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  Scottish  form  of  it* 
earliest  name  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  indi- 
genous to  that  country. 

In  Hart's  Psalter  of  161 5  the  melody  alone  is 
given:- 

Dundie  Tune. 


=1-= 


:  J 


Here  a  slight  variation  occurs  in  the  second 
strain,  and  the  leading  note  is  omitted  in  the 

I  The  crotchet  C  ti  probably  a  ralfprlnt  for  D. 
1  Burns  In  hi*  '  C«tiar*i  faturday  Kit ht.'  refen  tothli  tun*:— 
'Perhaps  I>u»dee't  wild  warbling  nwaamvt  ru», 

tha  nana ' 


muit  bo  taken  not  l<>  c«» 
which  It  Iba  ' 
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WINTER. 
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first,  third  and  fourth  strains,  thus  giving  the 
melody  a  modal  form.  This  may  have  been  done 
to  assimilate  its  character  to  that  of  other  tunes 
in  the  collection  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
accidental  was  restored  to  the  penultimate  note 
of  the  last  strain  in  Raban's  Psalter,  Aberdeen, 


J}  u— —  *•  •*  ^        1  =1  *J  g»  | 

J    J    J    J  ,  J    E  -n 

.  J- J—J- 

— 0  —  ■  - 

J      ,     J  J—l—J — h»-J  — . 

 ^-j-«S>  <5.^«>_-j--r-. 

"  F,  ^ 

 1  •>-= — -  ^  1 

1  1  '  1  ,  n  

°  f  p 

 — u  

<S     |y  B 

1 — -I  Q— "  

and  throughout  the  hymn  in  the  harmonised 
Scottish  Psalter  of  1635  :— 

DundU  Tune. 


T~  f    \~    1PT  [G.A.C.] 

WINGHAM,  Thomas,  born  in  London,  Jan. 
5,  1846.  Begau  his  career  at  the  early  age  of 
10,  as  organist  uf  S.  Michael's  Mission  Church, 
Southwark.  In  1863  entered  the  'London  Aca- 
demy of  Music*  of  Dr.  WyJde,  and  in  1 867  became 
a  pupil  of  Sterndnle  Bennett  for  composition, 
and  of  Harold  Thomas  for  piano,  in  the  Royal 


Academy.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Piano  in  that  institution,  a  post  which  he 
still  holds.  Mr.  Wingham 's  compositions,  mostly 
still  in  MS.,  contain  4  Symphonies — in  D  (1870), 
in  Bfr  (1873),  in  E  minor,  with  choral  Finale 
('873),  in  D  (1883);  6  Overtures,  one  with 
chorus ;  an  Orchestral  Serenade  in  Eb  ;  a  grand 
Mass  in  D  ;  a  grand  Te  Deum,  two  Motets;  an 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  etc., 
which  have  been  performed  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Leeds  Festival, 
Antwerp  Cathedral,  etc.  [G.] 

WINN,  William,  baas  singer,  born  May  8, 
1828,  at  Bramham,  Yorkshire,  taught  sing- 
ing by  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Schira,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  '  St.  Paul '  Oct.  24, 
1855.  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  He  became  popu- 
lar in  oratorio  and  glee  music.  In  1864  was 
elected  a  Gentleman  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels 
Royal,  and  in  1867  Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men's Catch  Club,  and  is  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Round,  Catch  and  Canon  Club.  His  song 
'  Nothing  more,'  and  the  prize  glee,  '  Go,  Rose, 
are  well-known  favourites.  His  elder  daughter 
and  pupil,  Florence,  born  Nov.  1857,  is  a 
favourite  contralto  concert  singer.  [A.C.] 

WINTER,  PETER,  opera  composer,  much  es- 
teemed in  his  day,  born  at  Mannheim  1754,  died 
at  Munich  Oct.  17,  1825.  At  10  he  played  the 
violin  in  the  Elector  Karl  Theodore's  celebrated 
band.  He  had  some  instruction  in  composition 
from  the  Abbe*  Vogler,  but  really  formed  himself 
as  a  composer  later  in  life.  In  1776  he  became 
Musik -director  of  the  court  theatre,  and  in  this 
post  made  acquaintance  with  Mozart,  against 
whom  he  took  a  great  dislike,  and  whom  he 
damaged  later  in  Vienna  by  spreading  fake  re- 
ports about  his  private  life.1  When  the  Court 
removed  from  Mannheim  to  Munich  Winter  fol- 
lowed, and  became  in  1 788  Court-Capellmeister. 
This  post  he  retained  to  his  death,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration,  receiving 
on  more  than  one  occasion  leave  of  absence  for 
two  or  three  years.  He  visited  Vienna  twice, 
first  in  1 781,  when  he  produced  three  ballets,  and 
again  during  the  years  between  1793  and  1797, 
when  he  had  nine  operas  performed  at  the  Burg- 
theater  and  Schikaneders  theatre,  including 
'Das  unterbrocheneOpferfest'  (Burgtheater,  June 
14,  1796),  and  a  cantata  *  Timotheus,  or  the 
power  of  music'  (1797),  by  the  TonkOnstler 
Societat.  The  intercourse  he  maintained  with 
Salieri  was  important  as  inducing  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  vocal  part  of  his  composi- 
tions. This  is  perceptible  in  all  the  works  written 
in  Vienna.  He  also  visited  Italy  (Naples  and 
Venice,  1791  and  1793),  Prague  (1796),  Paris 
( 1 802  and  1 806),  London  ( 1 803-5),  and  Italy  again 
(Milan  and  Genoa,  181 7-19).  Besides  a  number 
of  operas,  of  which  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
favourites  were  '  Maria  von  Montalban '  (Munich 
1798)  and  the  '  Unterbrochene  Opferfest,'  popular 
on  account  of  its  catching  melodies,  Winter 
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composed  a  quantity  of  church  music,  cantata*, 
Lieder,  part-songs,  and  instrumental  works  { sym- 
phonies, overtures,  and  concerted  pieces  for 
various  instruments),  most  of  which  were  printed, 
but  have  long  since  disappeared.  His  singing 
Method  (Schott,  Mayence,  with  German,  French, 
and  Italian  words)  is  however  still  of  value. 

We  append  a  list  of  his  operas,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  they  were  first  pro- 
duced : — Munich:  ' Arraida'  (1778),  ' Cora  ed 
Alonzo'  and  'Leonardo  e  Blandine*  (1779), 
4  Helene  and  Paris '  (German,  1780).  'Der  Bet- 
telstudent'  (German  operetta,  1781),  '  Bellero- 
phon'  (German,  1782), '  Scherz,  List,  und  Rache* 
(operetta,  1784),  'Circe'  (1788),  *  Jery  und  Ba- 
tely'  (German,  1790),  'Psyche'  and  'Der Sturm' 
(Shakespeare's  'Tempest,'  (1793),  'Marie  von 
Montalban '  (German,  1 798), '  Der  Frauenbund ' 
(German,  1805),  'Colmal*  (1809).  'DieBlinden' 
(German,  1810).  Naples:  'Antigone'  (1791). 
Venice:  '  Catone  in  Utica'  (1791),  4 1  Fratelli 
rivali '  and  '  II  Sacrificio  di  Creta '  (179a).  Vi- 
enna :  1  Armida  und  Rinaldo '  (German  melo- 
<  Ira  ma  with  chorus  and  dances,  1793),  'I  due 
Vedovi '  and '  Das  unterbrochene  Opferfest'  (Ger- 
man, 1796),  4  Babylons  Pyramiden'  (German, 
with  Mederitsch,  nicknamed  Gallus,  1797),  and 
4  Das  Labyrinth '  (sequel  to  the  4  Zauberflute,' 
German,  1798). 1  Prague:  '  Ogus,  il  Trionfo  del 
bel  seW  (1796).  Paris:  'Tamerlan'  (1802), 
4  Castor  e  Pollux  *  (1806).  London  :  4  Calypso ' 
(1803),  4 Proserpina '  (1804),  'Zaira'  (1805). 
Milan:  4 1  due  Valdoiniri  and  'Maoraetto' 
(1817),  'Etelinda'  (1818),  'Sanger  und  Schnei- 
der' written  in  Geneva,  but  first  produced  in 
Munich  (,1820),  his  last  work  for  the  stage. 

Of  his  church  works  there  are  now  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Munich  26  Masses,  2  Requiems, 
3  Stabat  Maters,  and  a  quantity  of  graduales, 
offertoires,  vespers,  etc.  For  the  Protestant 
court  chapel  he  wrote  7  cantatas,  2  oratorios,  a 
German  Stabat  Mater,  and  smaller  anthems. 

Winter's  strong  points  were  just  declamation, 
agreeable  melody,  brilliant  choral  writing,  and 
rich  instrumentation,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
overpower  the  voices.  His  weakness  was  in 
counterpoint,  which  he  had  never  found  an 
opportunity  of  mastering  thoroughly.  As  a 
whole  his  church  music  is  preferable  to  his 
operas;  which,  though  vocal  and  melodious,  have 
neither  originality,  greatness,  dramatic  force, 
fire,  nor  genius.  His  airs  are  specially  weak, 
never  seeming  fully  developed.  Winter  could 
amuse  and  entertain,  but  to  seize  the  {imagin- 
ation, to  touch,  to  agitato,  was  beyond  him. 
This  is  why  even  his  best  and  most  popular 
works  disappeared  from  the  stage  soon  after  his 
death.  [C.F.P.] 

WIPPERN,  Louise  (Harriers- Wippebs), 
born  1835  or  1837  at  Hildesheim  or  Biickeburg.1 
On  J  une  16, 1857,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Berlin  and  played  Agatha  in  '  Der  Freiachute,' 
and  Alice  in  «  Robert  le  Diable'  with  such  suc- 


cess as  to  obtain  a  permanent  engagement  in 
Berlin  in  September  of  the  same  year.  She  kept 
the  post  until  her  retirement,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  both  in  dramatic  and  in  the  lighter 
parts,  viz.  Iphigenia,  Jessonda,  Painina,  Su- 
sanna, Fidelio,  Inez  (L'Africaise),  the  Princess 
of  Navarre  (John  of  Paris),  Mrs.  Ankerstrom 
Gustavus  III.),  Gretchen  (Faust),  Elizabeth 
Tannhaiiser),  Valentine,  etc.  In  Dec.  1859 
she  married  at  Biickeburg  an  architect  named 
Harriers.  She  sang  for  three  seasons  in  Lon- 
don at  Her  Majesty's,  appearing  first,  June 
1 1,  1864,  as  Alice.  She  pleased  '  on  account  of 
the  freshness  of  her  tone,  her  firm  delivery  of  the 
notes,  her  extreme  earnestness  and  her  unques- 
tionable feeling'  (Musical  World).  She  was 
an  admirable  actress.  Her  parts  in  London 
were  but  few,  viz.  Pamina  (July  6,  1865),  Ame- 
lia (Un  Ballo),  Leonora  (Trovatore),  Zerlina 
(Don  Giovanni) ;  but  several  of  her  best  parts 
were  in  the  hands  of  Fraulein  Tietjena,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  her  fame  and  powers,  and  Mme. 
Harriers-Wippern  was  placed  at  great  disad- 
vantage. In  May  1868,  while  at  Konigsberg, 
she  was  seized  with  diphtheria,  which  compelled 
her  to  visit  Italy.  She  reappeared  at  Berlin 
Jan.  5,  1870,  and  sang  there  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  her  voice  and  strength  were  so  much  im- 
paired that  she  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
regular  work.  She  died  Oct.  5,  1878,  from 
another  throat  disease,  at  the  Hydropathic  Es- 
tablishment at  Gbrbersdorf  (Silesia).  [A.C.] 

WISE,  Michael,  born  in  Wiltshire  (probably 
at  Salisbury),  about  164S,  was  admitted  a  child 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Cooke  in  1660. 
In  1663  he  became  a  lav  clerk  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1668  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  On  Jan.  6.  1675-6  he  was  admitted 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of 
Raphael  Courteville,  deceased,  being  described 
in  the  cheque-book  as  'a  counter-tenor  from 
Salisbury.'  At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of 
James  II.  (April  23,  1685)  he  was  suspended 
from  that  office,  and  Edward  Morton  officiated 
in  his  stead.  The  cause  of  such  suspension  it 
unknown.  There  is  in  the  Bagford  collection  in 
the  British  Museum  library  a  coarse  political  song, 
published  in  London  in  1680,  entitled  'The 
Wiltshire  Ballad,'8  from  which  it  appears  that 
Wise  bad  been  engaged  with  other  Wiltshire  men 
in  getting  up  a  petition  for  calling  a  parliament. 
It  is  possible  that  this  siding  with  those  opposed 
to  the  Court  policy  may  have  been  made  the 
pretext  for  his  suspension.  On  Jan.  27,  1686-7, 
Wise  was  appointed  almoner  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  he  did 
not  hold  those  offices  long.  On  Aug.  24,  1687, 
being  at  Salisbury,  he  had  a  dispute  with  his 
wife,  in  the  heat  of  which  he  rushed  out  into  the 
street,  and  the  hour  being  late,  was  challenged 
by  a  watchman,  with  whom  he  commenced  a 

auarrel,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
le  man's  bill  which  killed  him,    The  place  of 

•  Ho  primed  hj  Uw  BUM  SocloU  >»  1  The  R«fonl  Ball**.' 
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his  bun Jil  is  unknown ;  no  traces  of  it  can  be 

found  in  the  registers  of  the  cathedral  or  any  of 
the  churches  in  Salisbury.  Wise's  principal 
compositions  are  for  the  church,  and  they  are 
'  among  the  glories  of  our  cathedral  music.  He 
added  melody  to  science,  and  in  setting  sacred 
words  evinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius.  His 
anthems,  "Awake  up,  my  glory,"  "Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord/'  and  "  The  ways  of  Zion 
do  mourn,"  hare  lost  none  of  their  charm  by  use 
or  age,  and  are  still  listened  to  with  admiration 
by  all  those  who  hear  them,  and  whose  feelings 
are  attuned  to  church  music  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expressive  kind.' 

Six  of  his  anthems  are  printed  in  Boyce's 
'  Cathedral  Music,'  and  an  Evening  Service  in  Eb 
in  Himbault's '  Cathedral  Music'  Other  anthems 
and  services  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Tudway  collec- 
tion, the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  the  choir-books  of  many  of  the  cathedrals. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  included  in  '  The 
Musical  Companion,'  1667,  and  his  duet  'Old 
Chiron  thus  preached  to  his  pupil  Achilles,'  has 
often  been  reprinted.  [W.H.H.] 

WITTECZEK.Joskph  voir,  imperial  councillor 
in  Vienna,  died  about  1859,  became  acquainted 
with  Franz  Schubert  through  Spaun.1  Im- 
pressed by  the  great  musical  genius  of  the  in- 
spired youth  he  endeavoured  to  collect  all  Schu- 
bert's compositions,  manuscript  or  printed,  wiih 
extracts  from  newspapers  and  biographical 
notices,  concerning  him,  and  also  drew  up 
several  thematic  lists  of  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  etc.  The  whole  collection  he 
bequeathed  to  Spaun  under  the  condition  that 
on  his  death  it  Bhould  become  the  possession  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
and  be  deposited  in  their  archives,  where  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures,  and 
where  its  materials  have  since  been  consulted 
in  many  Schubert-questionB.  The  collection  is 
now  often  known  as  Spaun's ;  it  is  however  an 
act  of  gratitude  and  justice  to  record  the  name 
of  its  proper  founder — Witteczek.  [C.F.P.] 

WIXOM,  Emma  (Mme.  Nevada),  born  in 
1862,  at  Austen,  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  from  which 
territory  she  has  taken  her  professional  name. 
She  learnt  singing  at  Vienna  under  Mme.  Mar 
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On  May  17,  1880,  she  made  her  first 
apptarance  on  the  stage,  atHerMajesty'sTheatre, 
as  Amina.  Although  praised  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  voice,  and  for  her  evident  intel- 
ligence and  earnestness,  her  appearance  in  such 
an  important  character  was  considered  prema- 
ture, and  she  did  not  re-appear.  In  Italy  she 
had  better  fortune,  and  after  singing  there  in 
various  places,  made  her  first  appearance  May  1 7, 
1883,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  as  Mysoli  on 
the  revival  of  '  La  Perle  du  Bresil '  (Felicien 
David),  and  was  favourably  received  in  that, 
and  Sept.  28  in  Mignon.  In  1884  she  sang  as 
Lucia  at  the  Italiens.  She  was  engaged  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1 884,  and  on  the  whole  made 
a  decided  success,  especially  in  Mackenzie's  'Hose 

I  Sm  SriDS.  Tol.  111.  p.  MS  a. 


of  Sharon'  (Oct.  16),  and  at  the  miscellaneous 
concerto,  but  in  the  soprano  music  of  '  Elijah * 
she  was  overweighted.  On  Nov.  7  she  sang  in 
the  '  Rose  of  Sharon '  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  on  its  production  in  London.  During  the 
winter  of  1884  she  sang  in  the  United  States 
in  Italian  opera.  On  Oct.  1,  1885,  Bne  married 
at  Paris  Dr.  Raymond  Palmer.  She  was  an- 
nounced for  a  concert  tour  in  America  for  the 
winter  of  1885,  and  is  now  (1887)  in  Mapleson's 
Opera  Company  at  Covent  Garden.  [A.C.] 

WOELFL,'  Joseph,  was  born  at  Salzburg, 
probably  in  1772,  and  his  instruction  in  com- 
position anil  pianoforte-playing  was  due  to 
Leopold  Mozart*  and  Michael  Hayiln.  No 
mention  of  him  occurs,  however,  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  son.  In 
1792  or  1793  he  began  his  public  career  at 
Warsaw.  He  was  already  a  brilliant  pianist, 
and  his  performances  brought  him  into  great 
request  as  a  teacher.  Amongst  his  pupils  was 
one,  the  son  of  a  banker  named  Ferguson,  who 
subsequently  attained  some  notoriety  as  a  per- 
former and  composer. 4  But  Warsaw,  in  the 
throes  of  the  partition  of  Poland  (1794),  was  no 
place  for  an  artist,  and  Woelfi  betook  himself 
to  Vienna,  where  ho  was  received  with  favour, 
both  as  composer  and  performer.  His  first 
opera,  «Der  Hollenberg,  was  composed  to  a 
libretto  by  Schikaneder,  and  brought  out  at  his 
theatre  in  1795.  This  was  followed  by  'Das 
schone  Milcbmadchen '  for  the  National  Theatre 
in  1797,  and  'Der  Kopf  ohne  Mann'  at 
Schikaneder  'a  in  1798.  The  value  of  these 
pieces  does  not  appear  to  hsve  been  great,  but 
they  were  successful  at  Vienna,  and  the  last 
two  were  performed  at  Leipzig,  and  '  Der  Kopf 
ohne  Mann '  at  Prague  also.5  To  this  period  the 
curious  combination-piece, '  Liebe  macht  kurzen 
Prozess,'  may  possibly  belong.  On  the  whole, 
Woelfi  was  not  of  much  account  as  a  composer 
for  the  stage.  As  a  pianoforte  virtuoso,  he 
stepped  into  the  first  rank,  and  was  even  able 
to  contest  the  palm  of  supremacy  with  Bee- 
thoven.4 Socially,  Woelfl's  pleasing  manners 
may  have  helped  him  to  sustain  the  rivalry, 
from  their  contrast  to  his  competitor's  brusque 
demeanour.  His  strength  lay  in  contrapuntal 
skill  and  in  remarkable  execution,  in  part  due 
to  the  immense  size  of  his  hands.  The  heat 
of  their  partisans  recalled  the  strife  of  the 
Gluckista  and  Picinnists,7  but  the  two  artists 
themselves  appear  to  have  respected  and  ad- 
mired each  other.  We  hear  of  them  as  im- 
provising duets  at  the  house  of  Von  Wetzlar. 
and  Woelfi  dedicated  one  of  the  best  of  his 
earlier  works  (op.  6)  to  Beethoven/    At  Vienna 

1  TIm  tmcerUIntlea  that  tmrelop*  Worlfl  extfnd  trm  to  the  ipell- 
ln(  of  hit  nam*,  which  appran  Tariou»l»  •*  WOKB.  Woefcl.  Wuelfle. 
Wolf.  ),  Wotfell.  Woelf.  Woelft.  Wulft  and  WoelS,  «he  hut  of  which, 
on  tha  whole,  leeou  raott  prcbablr  correct.  The  Parl«lau«  iloialrrd 
of  either  pronouncing  cr  *pellln«  M*  nuns.  and  called  him  Wnlf,ai 
the*  tpell  Kreuuer  Kr«i«*«,  and  to  thU  day  per»l»t  In  writing  U*t. 

»  In  the  I  roipectui  of  •  The  Harmonic  Budge).'  Woelll  I*  Hated  u> 
be  •»  »choUr  of  the  treat  Morart,'  which  mcbu  molt  Improbabla. 

4  Schilling- who  upelli  the  name  Furguaon. 

>A.M.Z.tol.l.44«.  and  lutcll.  Blatt. at, ToL  It. p.  SO ;  toL  t.  p. Vt. 

*  See  Rctmovrii,  vol.  I.,  p.  178fc. 

•  Baa  Bsitbovin.  r»l  I.  pp.  16M a  and  178t\ 
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the  young  composer  married,  in  1798,  Thercse 
Klernm,  an  actress  at  the  National  Theatre; 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  set  out  on 
an  extended  tour,  whether  with  or  without 
Madame  Woelfl  seems  uncertain.  He  travelled 
through  Brunn  to  Prague,  where  he  gave  a  suc- 
cessful concert,  and  thence  to  Leipzig.  Two 
concerts,  about  Michaelmas,1  signalised  his  ar- 
rival, and  his  stay  was  of  considerable  length. 
On  April  11  and  23,  1799,  he  gave  two  more 
concerts,1  and  then  pursued  his  way  through 
Dresden  and  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  arriving  there 
in  May.1  At  Hamburg  he  made  another  con- 
sole stay,  and  won  many  friends.  More- 
r,  though  the  traditions  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach 
■till  lingered  in  the  place,  his  playing  elicited 
groat  admiration.  From  Schmieder  he  obtained 
the  libretto  of  an  opera  called  '  Der  trojanische 
Pferd,'  and  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  the 
music.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
work  was  ever  produced,  and  perhapB  it  was 
never  completed.  Woelfl  had  intentions  of  going 
on  to  London,4  but  seems  to  have  left  Hamburg 
at  the  beginning  of  December  with  Righini, 
probably  for  Berlin.* 

The  next  clear  mention  of  Woelfl  is  at  a  con- 
cert in  Leipzig,  Oct.  ai,  1800.'  On  Dec.  10, 
he  gave  a  concert  in  Berlin  at  which  Mozart's 
'  Davidde  Penitent© '  was  performed.  In  the 
next  year  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  perhaps  through 
Brunswick  and  Maycnce,7  certainly  through 
Hanover,*  reaching  the  French  capital  in  Sep- 
tember 1 80 1.  There  he  Boon  began  to  attract 
great  attention.  On  the  5th  Brumairo  (Oct.  26) 
the  Journal  do  Paris  described  him  as  Tun 
des  houimes  les  plus  ctonnans  de  l'Europe  sur 
le  Piano.'  His  wit  and  courtesy  suited  French 
taste,  and  hit*  execution  was  at  its  acme.  He 
speedily  assumed  a  leading  position,  and  in  the 
next  spring  was  reported  to  be  writing  an 
opera  for  the  Theatre  Feydeau.'  This  epoch 
may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  in 

I  A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  I.  p.  47». 

»  HorfTels 1  C-schlchle  der  Oewandhaus  Concert*.* 

•  A.  M.  Z.  »ol.  II.  p.  40V.  •  Ibid.  p.  SI. 

>  Ibid.  p.  410.  The  statement  bars  made  differs  from  that  of 
•II  other  biographers,  r-chllllng  Mem*  to  sugn-st  thai  Woelfl 
returned  to  Vienna,  bat  all  other  writer,  assert  that  be  went  from 
Hamburg  to  Loudon,  and  from  London  to  Parts,  reaching  the  French 
capital  In  IhjL  The  facU  (Iron  In  the  ten  show  that  tbla  account 
cannot  be  correct,  and  it  seems  Improbable  that  Woelfl  went  to 
London  at  all  at  thLa  time  though  Mr.  J.  W.  Paslson.  In  the  Preface 
to  hU  edltluu  of  Hie  •Sou  I'hu  intra"  Bonata  declare*,  without  giving 
any  authority,  that  the  Military  Concerto  lop.  43)  was  composed  In 
London  In  lxno.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  circumstance* 
mm,  taken  together,  to  make  strongly  against  the  London  rlsll :  - 

(1)  Woelfl  left  Hamburg  In  Dec.  17w  «■<*  Bifhimi  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  IL 
p.  4101.  Now  ltlghlril  almost  certainly  was  going  to  Ilerlln  to  pro- 
duce '  Tlgraue,'  In  the  early  part  o(        ■  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  II.  p.  C9)i. 

Ch  Woelfl-.  letter  to  Lodl  .A.  M.  Z.  rol.  II.  IntelL  Blatt.  uo.  «.).  la 
dated  '  A.if  der  llelse,  den  V>  Decemb.  17W.'  which  sugrrsis  that  he 
had  left  Uamburg  and  was  on  a  Journey  In  (iermaoy.  This  l«  eiactly 
the  dale  at  which  ba  would  be  travelling  to  Berlin  with  Itighlnl. 

(3)  A  Berlin  Irtter  or  April  1K*MA.  M.  Z.  rol.  II.  p.  Oil),  declare* 
that  Woelfl  had  been  there  three  aeparate  limes  since  live  preceding 
June  ;  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  ha  want  three  times  from  Uamburg  to 
Berlin  and  back  again  W»«>Jim  and  l>tet<*l»r,  17». 

14)  So  trace  of  him  In  England  at  this  time  Is  forthcoming. 

(fil  The  programme  of  the  concert  In  London  on  May  27,  1*38.  ai 
which  he  appeared  pointedly  asserts  that  it  was 'his  first  perform* 
ance  In  England.'   I*  Morning  Chronicle,'  May  27.  Irwo.) 

•  l>0rtlel  s  '  Uesehlchte.'  »  A.  M.  Z.  toL  It.  p.  137. 

•  A.  M.  Z  vol.  III.  pp  tW)  and  KM.  The  last  passage  renders  It  llkelj 
that  the  hornplayers  i.ugel  accompanied  blm,  and  thai  the  Trio  for 
burus  and  PF.  was  written 

•  A  M.  Z  rol.  It.  p.  MM. 


bis  career.  Henceforward  he  falls,  in  some 
strango  way,  under  a  cloud. 

Whether  this  was  the  result  of  %  faux  pat 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  If  FtHia's  cir- 
cumstantial story  is  to  be  believed,  Woelfl  struck 
up  a  friendship  at  Paris  with  the  bass-singer 
EUmenreich,  who  was  given  to  card-sharping. 
In  1 804  the  pair  travelled  to  Brussels,  and  gave 
a  concert  which  proved  a  failure.  But  the  little 
social  clubs  of  the  town  offered  opportunities  to 
EUmenreich  of  making  money  by  gambling. 
He  was  caught  cheating,  and  the  pair  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Dyle.  By  his  exertions  they  es- 
caped, and  went  off  together  to  London,  where 
they  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  1805.  Woelfl 
dues  not  appear  to  have  been  a  party  to  the 
fraud,  but  his  intimacy  with  EUmenreich  caused 
society  to  avoid  him.  He  was  not  received  as 
before,  and  finally  died  in  obscurity  and  great 
poverty  near  London,  when  is  quite  uncertain. 
Of  course  this  story  amply  accounts  for  the  dis- 
appointing close  of  Woelfl*8  career.  But  it  seems 
to  be  incorrect  in  almost  every  detail.  That 
Woelfl  was  brought  into  relations  with  EUmen- 
reich by  the  project  of  the  latter  for  establish- 
ing a  German  Opera  in  Paris  is  likely  enough,1* 
but  Woelfl  appears  to  have  been  in  Paris 
throughout  1804,11  whereas  EUmenreich  left 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1803,  and  was  at  Vienna 
at  the  beginning  of  1805."  The  statement  that 
Woelfl  was  received  with  less  favour  in  England 
than  on  his  previous  visit  can  only  be  true  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  been  there  before,  which, 
an  already  observed,  is  at  all  events  dubious. 
Moreover,  Woelfl  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  reception  in  England  in  1805 ;  he  certainly 
did  not  die  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
be  died  in  poverty." 

To  return  to  certainties;  the  three  years  and  a 
half  (Sept.  1 801 -Apr.  1803)  during  which  Paris 
was  the  centre  of  Woelfl  s  life  were,  on  the 
whole,  years  of  success.  In  the  early  part  of 
1804,  his  opera,  '  L' Amour  Romanesque,'  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  with  success. 
In  the  next  year  he  made  his  most  considerable 
venture  with  an  heroic  opera  in  three  acts, 
called  '  Fernando,  ou  Les  Maures,'  which  was 
brought  out  anonymously  at  the  Theatre  Fey- 
deau. It  was  produced  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  was  more  of  a  failure  than  it 
deserved  to  be.1'  Perhaps  this  mischance  led 
Woelfl  to  conceive  a  disgust  for  Paris.  He 
certainly  left  the  French  capital  within  a  month 
or  two  without  any  other  apparent 


■*  Cp.  A.  M.  Z.  rol.  It.  pp.  Ill  and  930. 
II  A.  M.  Z.  rol.  Tl.  p.  47M ;  Tol.  vIL  p.  141. 
II  Ibid.  rol.  Tl.  pp.  'AI.  469.  ML 

u  It  may  be  added  that  It  la  not  easy  to  sea  when  Woelfl  and  EU- 
menreich could  bare  been  at  Brussels  together.  At  the  beginning  of 
1-tri  both  were  In  Farls.  In  the  spring  and  simmer  Klimeoreieb 
went  to  London  (A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  It.  pp.  3D  and  7*1).  but  Woelfl  stayed 
In  Paris  (A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  It.  p.  604).  However,  In  the  autumn  of  IMS 
Woelfl  was  at  Amsterdam  (A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  t.  p  115).  and  was  thought  to 

two  got  Into  trouble  at  Brussels.  They  are  next  beard  of  In  I 
1803IA.  M.  Z.  Tol.  t.  p.  865).  and  are  then  both  In  Paris.  B> 
position  there  seems  Just  as  good  after  this  date  as  boture  is. 
■«  Sea  on  the  whole  affair.  A.  M.  Z.  rol.  tU.  p.  CB. 
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repaired  to  London,1  where  he  arrived  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  1805.  The  first  trace  of 
him  is  in  an  advertisement  on  May  18,  of  a 
benefit  concert  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashe,  which 
states  that  he  had  just  arrived  in  England,  and 
would  perform  a  concerto  at  this  concert  on  May 
27 — '  his  first  performance  in  England.'  Besides 
the  concerto  (MS.),  a  grand  symphony  (MS.) 
by  Woelfl  was  performed  at  the  concert,  and 
pianoforte  concertos  by  him  were  played  at  other 
concerts  on  June  1  and  June  5,  on  the  former 
occasion  by  himself.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  applause,'  and  everything  shows  that 
he  retained  his  popularity  throughout  his  seven 
years'  residence  in  London.  In  1806  his  con- 
certo known  as  '  The  Calm '  created  a  positive 
furore,  being  played  at  four  concerts  in  about 
two  months,  and  new  compositions  by  him  were 
almost  annually  put  forward  as  attractions  at 
the  most  important  concerts.3  In  1810  the  pro- 
spectus of  'The  Harmonic  Budget.' '  presents 
him  as  the  fashionable  composer  of  the  day,  and 
a  portrait  is  one  of  the  allurements  to  sub- 
scribers. As  a  composer  for  the  Btage,  Woelfl 
did  not  make  any  greater  mark  in  London 
than  in  Vienna  or  Paris.  Still,  two  ballets  by 
him  were  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
'La  Surprise  de  Diane,'  on  Dec.  21,  1805,  and 

*  Alzire '  (founded  on  Voltaire's  1  Alzire '),  on 
Jan.  27,  1807.  Both,  especially  the  former, 
pleased.  His  abilities  were  fully  appreciated  by 
the  artists  and  by  the  public,  nor  is  any  trace 
of  a  falling  off  in  popular  esteem  discoverable. 
On  May  16,  181 2,  a  new  concerto  of  his  was 
played  at  Salomon's  concert  by  Mr.  Cudmore.* 
A  week  later  'The  Morning  Chronicle'  of  May 
23  contained  the  announcement,  'Died,  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  lodgings 
in  Great  Mary-le-bone  Street,  Mr.  Woelfl,  the 
celebrated  pianoforte  player.' '  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  understand  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  Woelfl's  death.  An  anxious 
discussion  was  maintained  in  the  'Allgemeine 
Musikalische  Zeitung,'  in  1815  and  1816 T  as  to 
whether  he  was  dead  or  not.  It  asserted  that 
Woelfl  had  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, which  did  not  begin  till  181 3,  and  the 
matter  was  only  considered  as  settled  by  the 
marriage  of  Woelfl's  widow  to  an  oboist  at 

■  One  of  the  strangest  of  the  romantic  tales  entrant  about  Woelfl 
mint  be  mentioned  here.  Schilling  asserts  that  he  was  named  Muilc- 
matter  to  the  Kmpreu  Josephine  In  1KM,  and  followed  her  after  her 
divorce  li  t  .of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  1810)  to  Switzerland.  Grow- 
ing weary  of  the  lonely  mountain  life,  he  went  down  the  Rhine  by 
boat,  and  »o  to  England.  Thli  story  seems  to  be  a  pure  Action. 
Woelfl  may  hate  been  Music-master  to  the  Kmprett,  but  ha  went  to 
London  In  1«6,  and  li  to  be  found  In  London  every  year  from  that 
dale  to  the  time  of  hi*  death.  In  1*10  he  *u  encaced  on  a  monthly 
publication.  "The  Harmonic  Bud  ret."  which  must  have  precluded 
long  abeence  from  London.  Finally,  the  Empress  Josephine  did  not 
go  tu  Switzerland  In  1x10,  or  at  any  time  after  ber  divorce. 

JAM  /  voL  Til.  p.  70*. 

*  Betides  MS. work*  which  may  have  been  novelties,  and  sonatas,  etc. , 
we  Bud  the  following  1  tint  performances ' :  Symphony  (June  15, IN08, 
Ferrari's  Concert) ;  PF.  Concerto  (Apr.  It,  1*09,  Ferrari's  Concert) : 
Symphony  (Mar.  3H,  lull.  Kew  Musical  Fund  Concert) :  FF.  Concerto 
(May  Id,  l.'H,  Ave  days  before  hit  death,  Salomon's  Concert). 

*  A  copy  Is  In  the  British  Museum,  but  the  torn  condition  of  tha 
title-page  makes  It  Impossible  to  say  to  whom  It  Is  dedicated. 

*  'Times.' May  1«.1"1J. 

*  A  similar  notice,  giving  the  same  data  (May  21).  appears  In  tha 

*  OenUeman's  Magazine.' 

'  A.  M .  Z.  vol.  itII.  p.  311 :  vol.  irUt.  pp.  91  and  768, 


Frankfort.*  The  foreign  biographies  of  him  are 
almost  all  wrong  as  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
while  they  maintain  that  he  died  in  the  most 
sordid  penury,  an  assertion  for  which  there 
seems  to  he  no  ground  at  all.* 

Woelfl  possessed  remarkable  qualifications  for 
making  a  success  in  Bociety.  Hi.-  portrait,  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  represent*  a  handsome 
man,  rather  tall,  somewhat  stout,  and  of  com- 
manding presence.1*  He  possessed  that  indefin- 
able charm  of  manner  which  so  much  contributes 
to  social  success.  He  was,  above  everything, 
a  'good  fellow,'  and  a  pleasant,  witty  talker, 
fond  of  a  good  dinner  (with  a  special  penchant 
for  grapes),  a  good  story,  and  good  company. 
His  indolent  disposition  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  proficient  in  the  amusements  of 
society  ;  he  played  cards  with  great  skill,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  find  his  equal  at  billiards.11 


As  a  musician,  Woelfl  exhibits  all  the  excel- 
lences that  flow  from  a  Bound  training.  Like 
other  composers  of  that  time  he  wrote  much 
trivial  music,  but  his  sympathies  were  steadily 
on  behalf  of  a  more  elevated  style.  Pupils 
who  wished  him  to  teach  them  how  to  play 
the  showy  variations  that  conclude  his  cele- 

s  Him.  Woelfl  appears  to  have  bean  established  as  a  singer  at 

Frankfort  since  1MM  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  vl.  p.  0X1  .  Kzaml nation  of  the 
Philharmonic  programmes  reveals  no  trace  of  Woelfl  as  a  performer. 

s  This  It  Schilling  t  account  of  his  death  :  '  W.  starb  . . .  1m  Kelche 
des  Mammon,  unfern  von  London.  In  elnem  I>orfer  mlt  Schulden 
be1a«tet.  vergebent  gegen  Krankhelt.  Hummer,  Noth  und  Klend 
ankkmpfrnd.  Jeder  HQIfe  entbehrend,  ungekannt  uud  von  Allen 
verlasten— auf  elnem  faulen  Btrohlager."  It  It  Just  conceivable  that 
Woelfl  might.  If  deep  In  debt,  have  given  himself  out  as  dead  to  de- 
ceive his  creditors,  and  lived  some  years  after  In  obscurity.  But  the 
following  entry  of  burial,  dated  Mar  1*12.  In  tho  Registers  of 
S.  Marylabone,  'Joseph  Woelfl,  widower,  aged  3*,*  makes  this  supposi- 
tion most  Improbable.  Woelfl's  condition  Is  given  wrongly  In  the 
entry,  and  his  aga  Is  at  variance  with  most  accounts. 

i»  There  was  a  portrait  by  Tielker.  This,  or  another,  engraved  by 
PchetTner.  was  Issued  with  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  Feb.  19.  MM.  The  portrait 
In  tha '  Harmonic  Budget '  was  drawn  by  Pyne  and  engraved  by  Mayer. 
The  original  water-colour  sketch  by  Pyne  It  (n  the  Hope  collection  of 
portraits  at  Oiford,  and  from  It  the  woodcut  here  given  Is  taken. 

u  Had  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter.  Woetfl'i  pupil,  been  still  alive,  tha  per- 
sonal traits  of  Woelfl's  character  might  have  been  more  clearly  e«hl- 
blted.  Much  of  what  Is  stated  In  the  ten  Is  due  to  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Potter's  conversations,  kindly  communicated  by  his  sou.  Dr.  Pot- 
tor,  and  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hlpklna. 
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bra  ted  '  Non  Plus  Ultra '  sonata  always  met 
with  a  rebuff,  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  to 
the  variations  till  they  had  mastered  the  owning 
allegro.  Tho  ease  with  which  he  threw  off 
trifles  to  catch  the  popular  ear  did  not  blind 
him  to  their  trivial  character  or  impair  his 
respect  for  his  art.  Consequently,  much  of  his 
work,  sonatas,  quartets,  concertos,  and  sympho- 
nies, is  thoroughly  solid,  showing  great  instrumen- 
tal effect  and,  especially,  contrapuntal  artifice.1 
His  works,  therefore,  continued  to  appear  in  pro- 
grammes for  several  years.*  A  strongly  marked 
rhythm  and  a  predilection  for  sweeping  arpeg- 
gios, continued,  on  the  pianoforte,  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  were  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
ns  his  chief  mannerisms.1  He  also  had  a  knack 
of  writing  minuets  with  variations,  a  habit  that 
diverges  somewhat  from  the  beaten  track.  His 
facility  in  composition  was  remarkable.  When, 
on  taking  some  string  quartets  to  a  publisher, 
he  found  that  worthy  disinclined  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  classical  music,  he  forthwith, 
by  way  of  sweetening  the  pill,  composed  a  set  of 
waltzes  in  the  shop.4 

In  extempore  performance,  few  attained  such 
proficiency.  At  Vienna  he  rivalled  Beethoven, 
and  was  even  said  to  surpass  him.  At  Mayence 
a  military  band  came  playing  down  the  street  in 
which  the  concert-room  was  situated,  in  the 
middle  of  an  ex  tenure  performance.  Most  per- 
formers would  have  been  disconcerted  by  such 
an  interruption.  Woelfl,  however,  catching  the 
rhythm  of  the  drums,  worked  his  themes  into 
a  march,  and  using  this  as  a  middle  movement 
for  his  Fantasia  so  long  as  the  drums  could 
be  heard,  proceeded  without  a  break  to  his 
finale.*  He  bad  so  complete  a  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  the  pianoforte  that  he  could  play 
a  concerto  in  C  major  with  equal  ease  in  C'J 
major,  transposing  it  as  he  went*  He  be- 
longed to  the  school  that  aims  at  breadth  of 
effect  rather  than  minute  accuracy  of  render- 
ing, and  his  enormous  hands  placed  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  keyboard  under  his  immediate 
control,  and  enabled  him  to  produce  with  ease 
effects  that  to  ordinary  players  were  absolutely 
impossible.  Two  passages  may  be  quoted  to 
exemplify  the  siate  of  his  hands,  the  first  a 
favourite  phrase  for  winding  up  a  cadenza,  the 
second  a  passage  for  the  left  hand  that  few  could 
execute,  as  he  did,  clearly  and  neatly  :  — 


M.      A  *. 

— . — i — •- 


4— 


i  See  #  e.  the  Minuet  of  the  O  minor  Symphony. 

>  K.f.  a  Symphony  or  Uwrlum  by  Woelfl  appear*  to  the  Phtlhsr- 
Biontc  pro«ramme*  of  May  31.  1*13.  Fob.  1J.  Ivlft.  May  1.  IMS.  Mv  24, 
1«1V  and  Mar. »,  IKK.  -  Tha  Calm  '  ma  played  at  Lei  pin  In  Ull  by 
Schneider  (A.  M.  2.  fnl.  nil.  p.  44). 

>  Amount  »»*k»£  MarHaU.  and^repleta  with  chord*  thu* 

of  parodiet. '  Latour'i  2*  I  ml  tall' 

*  A.  M  7.  rnl.  vtt.  p.  423. 
»  Ibid.  »ol.  l»  p-  1W. 

*  Uaip.  IIuiiovh,  rol.  I.  p.  Itt  a. 


The  only  pupil  of  Woelfl  who  attained  much 
eminence  was  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  but,  as  he 
was  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  there  for  ten  years  before 
that,  it  is  probable  that  Woelfl  influenced  musi- 
cal development  in  this  country  more  than  has 
been  generally  suspected.  In  opera  his  impor- 
tance is  nil.  It  is  as  a  composer  for  and  a  per- 
former on  the  pianoforte  that  he  claims  atten- 
tion. His  performance  could  scarcely  he  equalled 
in  hiB  own  time,  and  his  pianoforte  compositions 
have  not  yet  lost  all  their  interest. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of 
his  works : — 


INSTHrrjJKNTAL  WORKS 
Op.  1.  J  Sonatas  PF. ;  F.  «  (17»Vi. 
Op.  2.  3  Sonata*.  VV.  and  Violin  (1796). 
Op.  9.  S. Sonata*.  i'F.  ilTOT). 
Op  •<.  Sonata.  I'F.  with  Flute  obbUfato  (1M1). 
Op  S.  S  Quarts  (.«■  Strlnui  (lMft?).t 
Op.  4.  3  Quartet*  for  KttUij*  :  v,  V,  C  minor  (17JS). 
Op.  S.  3 Trio*.  FF.  Violin,  and  Cello ;  V,  Kh.  C  <m*«). 
Op  S.  Grand  Sonata  <  La  dlable  a  quatre'),  PF. ;  K.  Alan '  Op.fin.' 
Op.  «  .  S  Sonata*  'dedicated  to  Beethoven).  PF. ;  Ah.  D.  A  llTW/.* 
Op.  «.  Trio*  lor  PF.  Violin,  and  t  ello. 
Op.  7   3  Sonata*.  I'F.  ()7»>. 
Op,  7.  S  Sonata*.  FF.  and  Violin ;  Kb.  D.  A  <M0O). 
Op.  A. 

Op.  9.  Fantasia  and  Focus.  PF. 

Op.  S.  3  noiiata*.  FF.  and  Violin  (or  Plate) :  Kb.  K  minor.  C  n°Bni. 
Op.  10.  «  Quartet!  f..r  Htrtiig».  In  two  Boon  ;  Bk.  1.  C.  X,  A  (I7W>. 
Bk.  ll.  G,  I>  minor.  F  (VOU). 
Op.  II.  S  Sonata*,  FF.  aud  Flute  (1800). 
Op.  19. 

Op.  13.  Sonata.  FF.  and  Flnte;  D  (IMIV 
Op.  14.  3  Sonatas  tar  de*  Idee*  prlwi  de  la  Creation  t 

PF.  and  Violin  ;  A.  D.  C  ( IH)I). 
Op.  IB.  3  Sonata*.  PF.  fl*)l>. 

Op.  1*.  3  Sonata*,  for  FF.  Violin  obbUcato.  and  Cello  md  Ii». ; 


P.O. 
Op.  17. 
Op.  IS. 
Op.  19. 
Op.  1». 

Op.  2a 
op.  n. 

Op  22. 
Op.  22. 


Sonata  «  hand*).  PF. ;  C(1S04).  Alno'OpW 

2  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Violin,  and  Fantaala  lor  PF.  m 
Sonata  (or  Sonata*).  I'F. 

3  Sonata*.  FF.  and  Violin :  P  minor.  0.  Kt>  flXM). 
Concerto  (No.  1.  In  U).  FF.  and  Orchestra  (1KIM>. 


i  Sonata*  (4  hand.).  PF.» 
3  Sonata*.  PF. ;  it.  A.  l»  minor. 
Op.  23.  3  (irand  Trloi.  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello  ;  D.  K.  C  minor. 
Op.  24.  3  ProereMlve  Sonata*.  PF  and  Violin  ;  (J.  A  minor,  G (1*041. 
Op.  26.  3  Sonata*.  I'F.  Vlollu,  and  Cello  .  C,  A,  K  minor  il-«ti  l« 
Op  2\  Grind  Ponata  'prrcrdrd  by  an  '  Introduzlone.'  cotultUutf  of 
an  Adacio  and  Fu«v«  In  C  minor  i.  I'F. :  C  minor." 
Op.  2%.  AtirandTrlo.  FF.  Violin,  and  Cello. 
Op.  2*.  Concerto  < No.  2.  In  E>,  I'F.  and  Orchestra  0(04). 
Op.       3  Sonata*.  FF.  (1KH). 

Op.  27.  3  hmiui,  No*.  1  and  2  for  PP.  folo ;  No.  3  for  PF.  and 
Violin (nr  Flutej  obbllrato  ;  l>  minor,  F.  I)  (IKX  ?t.n 
Op.  2K  Fantasia  and  Fugue.  FF. .  D  minor  (DOS?). 
Op.  28.  lirand  Sonata.  FK.u 

Op  2S.  (iraml  Sonata.  PF  ,  with  accompaniment  for  Violin  flRM?) 
Op.  28.  3  Sonata*.  FF.  (!«»?).'« 

7  Adrertlwd  In  Intell.  Blatt.  of  A.  M.  Z..  May.  WOA,  No.  ll. 

*  The  Andante  from  the  second  of  these  Honeta*  < 
•  Sons  (A  M  Z.  vol.  W.  p.  :*4  ;  Heylaae  It.  MOD. 

*  The  two  tHIe*  r'»«n  under  Op.  ZC  are  perhap*  oi 
acrlption*  of  the  Him  wnrk. 

»  3  Sonata*  for  PF.  Violin,  and  C«llo,  In  C,  0,  a»»d  E  t 
publlahed  In  London  a*  Op.  25.  Probably  the  mound  Sona 
tranapnaed. 

ll  Thl«  Sonata,  appear*  to  hare  been  printed  a*  No.  12ofaBepertolr* 
de*  t'lareclnl*le«.  by  N«tell  o(  <1>*»>,  end  the  Introdunlon  and 
Fnne  hare  been  publlahed  Kperalely  by  Olabelll  of  \  leona. 

ll  No.  1.  No*.  1-2.  and  No.  S.  alto  appear  a*  Op.  27.  We  alio  find 
Op  27  dex-rlbed  a*  3  Sonata*.  FK  aolo  ;  probably  an  accidental  mi*- 
deacrlptlon.   Sonata  No.  3  wa»  alfto  publldied  a*  Op.  V. 

u  Thl«  may  powlWy  be  Identical  with  the  work  nan  n 

M  A.  M.  Z  rol  ll 
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Op.  TA  Scuala,  pf.  •< 

Op.  33. 

Op.  SO.  3  Quartet*  for  Strtnf*  :  a*.  C.  D  flWSn. 
Op.  SL  Grand  Don.  PF.  aad  Cello  (or  Violin).  (IfOtt. 
Op.  S£  Concerto  (No.  3,  la  F, '  dedicated  to  hi*  Irieod  J. 
PP.  tad  O (Theatre  (HOT). 
Op. a  3 Scmataa,  PP.;  0,0,10*07). i 

Op.  34.  3  Sonata*,  PP.  and  VloUa  (or  Plate)  i  T,  Q,  *>  OKX  T). 
Alto 'Op.  37.' 
Op  M.  3  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Plata :  0. 0.  D 
Op.  S3.  Concerto  (No.  4.  'The  Calm.'  la  0).  PP. 

PWi.l 

Op.  M.  Grand  Sonata.  PF. ;  BP. 
Op.  37.  Grand  Duet.  PP.  and  Harp;  Bb* 
Op.  3*.  3  Sonata*.  PP. :  O.  D.  B  minor.  (Bcotcl 
Op  ».  kuu.  PP.;  DUBBST).  Alao'OpM." 

op.  y> 

Op.  «X  Symphony  :d»d  lo  Chernblnl),  No.  I ;  0  minor  nJOST). 
Op.  41.  Symphony.  No.  J :  C  <)SDH?>. 

Op.  41.  Grand  Sonata  C  Hon  (or  '  Na ')  Pluf  Cltra  7.  PP. ;  P.4 

Op.  49.  Sonata  4  hand*).  PF.  with  Flute  (or  Violin),  ad  it*,  j  a 
minor.  A  Vertlou  of  hit  G  minor  Symphony. 

Op  43.  Grand  Concerto  mlllialre.  PF.  and  Orchestra  ;  0. 

Op.  43.  3  Sonata*  (dad.  to  CaUlaul).  PP.  and  Plata  (or  Violin). 
Alt.,  ■  Op.  40.' 

Op  44. 

.  PP. 


aca  tor  Rat*  (or  Violin)  ad  lib. , 


a,  p.  d  nmifc 

la  D).  PP.  aad  Orehretre 


•).PP.»«A 


Op  47. 
Op.  47. 
D.O.F. 

Op.  4ft.  8  Sonata*.  PP,  Plata  and  Crto 
Op.  *».  Concarto  (No.  6,  'The  Cuckoo.' 
lino?).  Aho'No.4.' 
Op.  (0.  Qrand  Sonata  CLa  dlabla  k 
Op.  SI. 

Op.  82.  Sonata  tor  TTarp.  with  ace.  for  Flutaj  0. 
Op  m  3  Sonataa.  PP. ;  P.  C.  BK 
Op.  M.  S  Sonata*.  PP. ;  0.  A  minor.  D. 
Op.  M.  S  Grand  Sonata*.  PF. :  A  minor.  D.  A. 
Op.  S*  Practical  School  for  the  PP.,  ooutittlag  of  BO 
two  Book*. 
Op.  97.  Duct.  Harp  and  PP  i  P. 
Op  B*.  3  Sonata*.  PP. 
Op.  BH.  •tonal*.  PP;  D.   Abo  Op.  3*. 
Op  M.  DIvertlateiDeat  (  La  Voyage  do 


90.  Sonata.  PP. 

61.  Second  Sonata.  'With  the  Manly  Heart.' 
•I.  Second  IMvrrtlaaement,  PP.;  So. 
aft.  Grand  Sonata.  PP.  i  D. 

S3. 

M.  Grand  Concerto  (In  K),  PP.  and  Orchealra 

as. 

*K  STrfot,  PP.  Violin,  and  Cello, 
a*  Trio,  PP.  Flute  and  Cello;  0. 
67.  Grand  Sonata,  I'P.  and  Violin ;  ■. 

I  F  and  Violin  ;  D  minor. 
PP.;C.  AlW  Op.  II.' 


Op. 
Op. 
Op 
Op. 
Op 
Op 
Op 
Op. 
Op. 

op 


,  Vienna  179a. 

Da*  arhane  Mllchmadchen  Oder  der  Guekkartan,  operetta.  Na- 
tional Thtirt,  Vienna.  I7»7. 

Der  Kopfohne  Mann,  operetta.  Schlkaneder't Theatre  (7).  Vienna. 
1738. 

Pa*  Trojanl«ehe  Pfrrd,  operetta.  Libretto  by  Srhmleder.  Written 
In  17»  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  IL  p.  J»).  but  apparently  oarer  performed. 


>  Tb*  eeeond  Sonata  In  aa  Englleh  edition  la  In  D 
g Iras  3  Trio*  fur  PP.  Violin,  and  Cello,  a*  Op.  33,  but  It  would  appear 
to  be  a  ml«prlnt  for  IS. 

*  The  number  of  i hi*  Concarto  !•  rary  doubtful.  It  U  flren  aa 
No.  4  In  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  It.  Intel).  Blatt.  x.,  and  tbli  number  ha*  been 
adopted,  but  Breltkopf  A  lUrtal  call  It  No.  1  (cp.  Op.  30)  In  the  If 
Calal  >#u*,  and  F*tl*  datciibe*  It  a*  No.  6, 

*  Thl«  l>uet  teem*  to  have  been  brought  out  at  Salomon '«  Concert 
on  May  7\,  1*16.  It  could  alto  be  plated  on  two  PF  a  and  wa*  ar- 
ranged f«  4  hand*  on  one  PP.  by  the  author.  The  3  Sonata*  for  PP. 
and  Violin  or  Kioto  of  Op-  34,  erere  publUhad  by  Clement!  with  Op. 
37.  by  a  mlaprlnt  on  the  title-pace. 

4  See  >'on  Pica  Ul.Tl*.  vol.  II  p.  4*71  a. 

*  Thl*  Sonata  wa*  alto  publlthed  at  Op-  \  unlaaa.  Indeed,  thlt  It  a 
mUprlnt.  It  I*  po«»  blc  that  Op.  90  Included  aome  other  Sot  at**,  a* 
the  publi*bcr  iBtrchallj  eonc-uooe*  UiiiH'i  «th  Grand  Sonata  lor 
PP.' 

*  The  publtah 
J.  WoelfT.  being  the  laat 
la.  Uierefore,  probably  tb 
cart.  May  la,  1M3. 


machl  knntQ  Proee**.  oder  Die  TIeTTttJj  »uf  gewi***  Art, 

Comic  opera,  compoaed  by  Iloffme'.aier.  Ilaibel  SQumtjrr,  lleuae- 
berg.  Stegmtyer.  Trleben»*e,  too  Seyfrled,  and  WoelfU 

L- Amour  Bomaneaque.  comic  opera.  In  one  act.  Libretto  by  D*  Ar- 
mani Charlemagne.  Tht'Atre  Feydeao.  UD4. 

Kernand  ou  let  ataiire*.  heroic  opera  In  3  act 
Pari*,  IMS.  Prodooed  anonymously. 
La  Surprt**  de  Plan*  on  lo  Triompaw  da  PA 
London.  Doc  «.  1W. 


vocal: 

Die  GeUtor  daa  Bee**  (worda,  from  Scblllar** ' 
17'K,  by  Praulalu  Arnalla  rou  ImhoaT).  Ballade,  with  PP.  aoc.  vol.  I. 

(17»). 

11  LledVr  and  elne  vlertllmmlge  Uymne  von  Basilar,  with  PP.  tec 

Vol.  II.  (ITPf). 
•  Eaf  Hah  tone*,  dedicated  to  Mom.  BtaacbL* 

INbTBTJMKMTAL  MUSIC  WITHOUT  OPTJcVNVMBKB. 

Sonata  ;  C  minor  • 

Bouquet  de  Flora  (dad.  to  hi*  puptli).  ooatalnlng  (1)  Pavouiito 
German  air  with  •  var. ;  (1)  Pavounto  Polacca,  arr.  aa  a 
with  ace.  lad  lib.)  for  Flute ;  (3)  Autruttn,  a  tovourlto  Ger 
Walt*,  arr-  at  a  Capricclo.  with  Piute  or  Violin  ad  W. ;  (4)  Soaaia 
(4  hand*)  In  P ;  (i)  6  Waltrea  with  acc.  for  Harp  ad  10*. ;  (•)  Tnrklab 

"Tw^Ctbl.^  Itond^  mOttary  ptocaa).  TbJa 

wat  to  be  completed  in  13  number*  to  be  pubiltbed  aaoathly.  Tba 
tltlea  of  tba  flnt  aeven  number*  are  aa  follow* :— (I)  '  Lullaby.' 
V trial  one ;  (t) '  Alone  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon.'  Bondo ;  (3)  '  What*a 
the  matter  now,'  Variation*;  (4)  'The  Linnet.'  Bondo;  (S)  'Lord 
Cornwall!*  1  March ;'  (•)' Donna  Delia ';  (7) '  Fair  Allen  wt*  t  feu  tit 
maid  ' 

The  Harntonle  Budget,  I 
aaai>elng  July  1. 1x10  >•■— 
•  rreludaa,  PP. 
13  Waltre*.  PF. 
Trio.  PF.  FluU.and  Cello;  0. 
6  Prelude*. 

L* 


tarp;Bb. 

PP.  (t 


!0i 


3  Song*—' 
March.  PP. ;  D. 
S  Prelude*,  PP. 
8  Polacca*.  PP. 
Bonata,  PF. ;  K. 
S  Prelude*.  PP. 
IWMPl 

Duet.  PP.  and  Violin  ;  V 
Overture  to '  La 
Duet,  PF. ;  C. 
Allegretto ;  BP. 
94  Prelude*  dant  !e*  Mode*  m*J 
Bon  Jour,  Rondeau  la* orl  i  G. 
Bon  Bolr,  Rondeau  lavort ;  D. 
La  Chaaae,  Bondo ;  C. 
Rondo,  Bb. 

3  lU.ndeaux  ;  BK  D.Bk 
IL.ndolaclleat  brtllantei  a 
Helfho,  Bondo. 

Bark  I  bear  the 
March  and  Military 
Grand  March. 

Potiuruete  March  (ded.  to  Bl 
3  rolonalaaa.  Harp  aad  PP. 
Polacca. 
PJ  Vai tea  0*38). 
6  Vaitet. 

a  Val***  (4  handt). 

S  deuttrha  TAnte  (10977). 

Grand  Kanta*'a-0  mon  char  A  ngmtln. 

Two  Book*  of  Duet*  with  labourite  aln  from  La  Nona  da 


VOL.  IV.  PI.  4. 


t  Thlt  work  ha»  been  varloualy  aarrlbad  m  each  of  the  ftrat  thraa 
named,  but  Woe «h*re  wt«  Itr  t)>e  ItrKCtt  amounting  lo  nearly 
half  the  work.  vi«.  Not  4.  \  7,  10,  II  14,  and  IS.  out  of  a  total  of  IS. 
Tba  data  usually  given  I*  1*01.  If  Internal  evidence  to  to  go  for  ear- 
thing. It  muat  have  been  written  for  Bchikaneder'*  Theatre,  and 
WoeiB'a  panlclpatkiB  la  tba  work  make*  an  earlier  date  more  prob- 
able. 

•  Of  the*e  •our*.  No*.  %  3,  and  «.  were  aflerwarda  (TjnO)  printed  la 
•The  Harmonic  Budget" 

•  Thl*  Sonata  did  not  appear  under  WoelaVe  name.  It  wa*  pob- 
lUhed  by  Loil  I  about  17V7  a*  op.  la,  and  an  arrangement  of  It  ford 
hand*.  In  which  it  wa*  aitrlbuted  to  Lodl  wa*  p  'bllthed  mora  thaa 
thirty  year*  after  Vy  Cielle.  The  Sonata,  however,  wat  almoat  oar- 
tolnly  eompoted  by  WoelB.  Lodl  *  *h*re  In  It  being  conaned  to  tba 
Insertion  of  a  few  error*,  alter  the  huh  Ion  of  the  Ignorant  Khoolboy 
who  ha*  got  a  good  copy  ol  <er*e*  done  for  him.  For  tba  whole 
htfttoey  of  thla  very  curlou*  tra'  tarlton  *ee  WoelB'*  Letter  to  Lodl, 
which  remained  unajiiwered.  In  the  A.  M.  Z.  lor  1*00 (vol.  II.  IntelL 
BiatV  No.  IOj.  and  Fink'*  article  on  the 
In  1KB  (vol.  tialv.  pp.  737  «q  ). 

■a  A  good  deal  of  the  mink  In  thl*  publication  appear*  to  I 
publlthed  aeparately  either  before  or  I 
thel'reludee(7>. 
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Badinage. 1 

A  series  of  rtecei  publ  Ished  by  Andre  :— 
No.  1.  Marela  e  Rondo  rastorale ;  D. 
L  Donald.  Hondo  ;  G. 
A  Cattle  Gor)  of ,  Hondo  j  O. 
4.  Air  with  W. ;  A. 
A  Air  (The  rHorra)  with  W.  ;  0. 
&  Romance  (Je  suit 
7.  Variations ;  U. 
A  Ho.  j  C. 
».  Do. ;  F. 

la 

11.  The 

(loos :  C, 
n.  Variations,  Harp  and  PF. 
13.  March  and  Rondo.  Alio '  Marc  la  • 
A  eerlea  of  Aim  with  rarlaUoos  publlthcd  In  Vienna  (by  Traeg  ?) 
Mo.  1.  9  »ar.  iur  Ic  Terietto,  Frla  eh'lo  Impegno.  0797.) 
%  9  rar.  iur  una  Piece  d'Alclna.  (1797.) 
A  9  rar.  aur  Well  der  Mond  ao  lleblleh  schelnk  (1797.) 
4.  9  Tar.  tur  Aeh  schon  wlllkommen.  (17SH.) 
A  9  rar.  aur  Herbc*.  herbey  Ihr  UuU.  (179K).» 
«.  9  Tar.  iur  La  ttessa,  la  aleatttsim*.  (Salleri.)  0799.) 
7.  9  rar.  tur  Dla  Holla  let  Antter.  (1601.) 

t  rar.  tur  Welbcben  treoe ;  Bh.  (Winter's  Labyrinth.)  (WA) 
9  Tar.  tor  Kind  wlllat  du  rohlg  tcblafon.  (Winter's  " 
(17».) 

9  Tar.  aur  Warm  teh  nur  alle  M«dch*n  wOnte.  (1798.) 
9  Tar.  aur  Schau.  da.  du  bald  eln 

(1799) 

9  Tar.  aur  Main  VaUr  hat  gewon 

G*H.>« 

9  rar.  tur  Se  too!  ballsra.  (l«crl> 
Var.  on  '  Oh  care  harmonla '  (air  from '  Die  Zauberflote.' 


Var.  tur  Menuet  da  Fischer  :  Br>> 

9  rar.  on  a  faTourlte  German  air.  'by  the  ealet>ratcd  J.  Woelfl. 

Ho  7  ;  A.t 

Romance  da  I'  opera  Una  Folto  par  Mebul  rar.  p.  Clar.  ;  0. 
An  dente»artt.  0. 


II.  OTaaa  lX!T«na«STAU 

Concerto  dl  Camrra.  PF.  with  ace,  for  Strlngt  and  Flute  ;  F,  M 

Bedoulen-Ttnte  for  Orchestra  » 

1  Trio*  for  two  Clarinet!  and  Hauoon. 

(irmnd  Sonata  for  the  Harp,  in  which  It  Introduced  a  farourlta  air 
of  Coal  fan  tutte  (tie).  Alto  published  for  1*.  F. 
Concerto.  PK.  and  Violin. 
Trio.  PF.  and  two  llornt  (1M1 ?).» 

OTerture  for  Orchestra ;  0  mlnorJ*  [J  .H.M.] 

WOHLTEMPERIRTE  KLAVIER,  DAS— 
Thk  well-tempered  Clavichord,  better  known 
in  England  as  '  The  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  ' 
— probably  the  most  extensively  known  of  all 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  works.  It  is  in  two 
Parts,  each  containing  34  preludes  and  24  fugues. 
The  first  part  was  completed  at  Cothen  in  1733 
when  Bach  was  in  his  38th  year,  and  to  this 
alone  he  gave  the  above  name.  Subsequently 
(1744)  he  finished  34  more  preludes  and  fugues 
'  through  all  the  major  and  minor  keys  ;'  and  ho 
like  in  design  to  the  former  series  are  these, 
that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  second 
|*rt,  the  entire  collection  being  now  universally 
known  under  the  one  title. 

1  Played  at  Berlin  Dec  10.  MOO.  bat  perhaps  neTer  printed.  See 
A.  M.  I.  to).  III.  p.  237. 

*  The  alrt  of  Not.  4  and  8  coma  from  Winter's  '  Labyrinth.' 

>  No.  7  was  certainly  pubUebed  by  Treag.  So.  a  Is  aatlfned  to  this 
series  on  conjecture  only. 
«  The  air.  by  Henneberg.  ts  taken  from  •  Uebe  Macht.'  etc. 

•  Also  published  In  'The 


.put 

*  This  Is  Terr  likely  Identical  with  No.  7  published  by  Traeg. 

*  This  was  No.  3  of  a  series  of  pieces  published  by  Chap  pall  *  Oo. 
an  der  this  title.  Ko.  1  was  by  i.  B.  Cramer. 

•  See  BuwDTtM-TANik,  rol.  III.  p.  MA 

•  Cp.  A.  M.  Z.  toI.  Ill  104  and  t.  7L 

i*  The  three  works  last  mentioned  were  oarer  perhaps  printed. 
The  PF.  and  Violin  Concerto  was  played  at  Berlin,  Dee.  10,  WOO 
(A.  M.  Z.  rol.  Ul.  p.  337),  the  Trio  at  Leipzig  about  Michaelmas  1H01 
(A.  M.  Z.  roL  r.  p.  71).  and  the  Overt  a  re  at  a  I'hllharmonlc  Concert 
In  London  on  March  'A  lrQL  The  same  (or  a  similar)  OTerture  had 
been  played  twice  before,  and  the  Programme!  of  the  time  tu^rti 
the  ei.rtence  of  Symphunles  and  Orrrturas  which  were  nut  printed. 
Concerto  hi  C  which  he  transposed  at  Dresdeu  <  A.  M.  Z.  rol.  I. 

i  It 


WOHLTEMPERIRTE  CLAVIER. 

_  own  full  title  is  as  follows :— 4  Das  wohl 
temperirte  Clavier  oder  Praeludia  und  Fw/en 
durch  alio  Tone  und  Semitonia  so  wohl  tertian 
majorem  oder  Vt  Re  Mi  anlangend,  als  auch 
tertiam  minorem  oder  Re  Mi  Fa  betreffend. 
Zum  Nutzen  und  Gebrauch  der  Lebrbegierigea 
MtmcaRachen  Jugend  als  auch  derer  in  dieeem 
Studio  schon  habil  seyenden  besondern  Zeit 
Vertreib  aufgesetzet  und  verfertiget  von  Johann 
Sebattian  Bach  p.  t.  Hochfurstl.  Anhalt.  Cothen- 
ischen  CapeM-MeiBtem  nnd  Director*  derer 
C&ixxmer  M luriquen.    A  nno  1722.' 11 

It  was  Bach's  intention  by  this  work  to  test 
the  system  of  equal  temperament  in  tuning.  To 
this  end  he  furnishes  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  each 
key,  the  keys  following  one  another  not  according 
to  their  relationship,  but  simply  in  the  order  of 
chromatic  ascent. 

A  credible  tradition  says  that  most  of  the  first 
part  was  written  rapidly  ;  in  a  place  where  Bach 
had  no  regular  musical  occupation,  and  where 
he  was  deprived  of  any  musical  instrument- 
probably  when  accompanying  his  prince.  This 
tradition  is  supported  by  Gerber,  whose  father. 
Heinrich  Gerber  was  a  pupil  of  Bach  in 
Leipzig  soon  after  1722.  Forkel,  however,  who 
probably  possessed  some  general  information  on 
the  subject  from  Bach's  sons,  says  that  earlier 
compositions  were  used  in  compiling  the  first 
part.  Many  of  the  preludes  had  certainly  already 
appeared  as  independent  compositions.  In  re- 
writing these  Bach  often  considerably  lengthened 
them,  the  one  in  C#  to  the  extent  of  nearly  forty 
bars.  Eleven  of  them  were  given  in  a  short  form 
in  the  KlavierbUchlein  (1 720),  written  for  his  son 
Friedemann.  When  used  for  the  later  work, 
they  were,  however,  more  fully  developed, 
especially  those  in  C  major,  C  minor,  D  minor,  and 
E  minor.  The  A  minor  Fugue,  too,  is  without 
doubt  an  earlier  composition.  Spitta  considers 
it  belongs  to  1707  or  1708.  It  is  an  open  copy 
of  one  in  the  same  key  by  Buxtehude,  and 
judging  from  the  pedal  at  its  conclusion,  it  was 
not  at  first  intended  for  the  clavichord.  Perhaps 
it  is  therefore  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  work — written  so  manifestly  for  this 
instrument.  Witness  for  instance  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  bar  of  the  Eb  minor  fugue, 
where  the  upper  part  stops  short  on  Cb,  evidently 
because  Db  was  not  available  on  moBt  clavichords. 
Again,  in  the  30th  bar  of  the  A  major  fugue  it 
is  apparent  that  the  imitation  in  the  right  hand 
is  accommodated  to  a  limited  keyboard.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  work  Db  above  the  line  occurs 
but  once— in  the  68th  bar  of  the  Ab  prelude. 
In  compiling  this,  Bach  again  availed  himself 
of  earlier  compositions,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  first  part.  The  prelude  in  C 
is  given,  however,  as  a  piece  of  17  bars'  length 
in  a  Klavierbuch  of  J.  P.  Kellner's,  with  the 
date  '  3.  Juli  1726.'   The  Fugue  in  G  had  twice 

II  The  Well-tempered  Clarler,  or  preludes  and  fugues  In  all  the 
tones  and  semitones,  both  with  the  major  third  or  Ut,  Re,  Ml,  and 
with  the  minor  third  or  Re,  Ml,  Fa.  For  the  use  and  practice  of 
young  musicians  who  desire  to  learn,  at  well  as  for  Ui 
already  skilled  In  this  study,  by  way  of  amutemeot ;  mt 
posed  by  Johann  Hebatilan  liarh.  OapellmeUler  to  the 
of  Anhalt-Cotheo  and  director  of  his  chamber-music  17R. 
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before  been  associated  with  other  preludes.  The 
Ab  Fugue  tirat  stood  in  F,  it  was  shorter  by  more 
than  one  half  and  it  had  another  prelude.  Other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 

Three  or  four  original  MSS.  are  existing  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work :  not  one  (complete) 
exists  of  the  second.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  many  revisions  Bach  made  of  the  first  part, 
there  is  perhaps,  as  Carl  von  Bruyck  says  ('Tech- 
nische  und  asthetiscbe  Analysen,'  p.  68),  on  the 
whole  a  richer  and  broader  display  of  contra- 
puntal art  in  the  fugues  of  the  second  part. 

The  two  oldest  printed  editions  appeared  in 
1 800  - 1 80 1 .  One  was  issued  by  Simrock  of  Bonn 
and  Paris,  the  other  by  Kllhnel  (now  Peters)  of 
Leipzig.  The  former  was  dedicated  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  de  Musique,  the  matter  being  sup- 
plied by  Scbwencke.   In  it  the  second  part  is 
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placed  first :  many  of  the  older  readings  are  given, 
and  it  has  the  long  versions  of  the  preludes  which 
most  editions  since  have  copied.  The  latter  was 
revised  by  Forkel,  and  it  ifj  to  that  he  refers  in 
his  well-known  treatise.  The  first  English  edi- 
tion was  that  edited  by  S.  Wesley  and  C.  Horn, 
and  published  in  1811-12.*  The  most  complete 
critical  edition  is  that  of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft 
(vol.  xiv.  1865),  by  Franz  Kroll,  with  an  ap- 
pendix of  various  readings. 

Editors  have  not  been  slow  to  make  alterations 
in  the  text  of  Bach.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of 
these  is  the  bar  introduced  by  Scbwencke  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  prelude.  Yet  this  bar  has 
been  retained  by  Czerny,  by  Wesley  and  Horn, 
and  by  many  others.  It  is  even  used  by  Gounod 
in  his  '  Meditation.'  As  an  editorial  curiosity  it 
is  worth  preserving: — 


Bar  22. 


SCHWINCKB. 


Bar  23. 


Of  the  First  Part  two  autographs  are  known  ; 
one  formerly  belonging  to  Nageli,  and  now  in  the 
Town  Library  of  Zurich,  another  in  the  pos- 
session of  Professor  Wagener  of  Marburg.  See 
Spitta's  Bach  (Novello)  ii.  665.  Of  the  Second 
Part  no  autograph  is  known  to  exist. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  discovered 
that  for  years  past  there  have  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity  original  autographs  of  nearly 
all  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  the  Second  Part. 
They  were  bought  at  dementi's  sale  by  the  late 
Mr.  Emett.  During  one  of  Mendelssohn  s  visits  to 
England  (June  1843)  Mr.  Emett  showed  them  to 
him,  and  he  at  once  recognised  them  as  being  in 
Bach's  handwriting '.  Later  on,  in  or  about  1855, 
Sterndale  Bennett  saw  them,  and  he  too  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Bach. 
Since  then  they  have  so  far  lapsed  out  of  sight 
that  they  are  not  mentioned  even  by  Dr.  Spitta. 
That  they  are  authentic  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no  doubt.     Because,  first,  Clementi  knew  or 
believed  them  to  be  so :  see  the  '  Second  Part 
of  dementi's  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing 
on  the  Pianoforte,  op.  43,'  where,  at  p.  120,  there 
is  a  '  Fuga  by  J.  S.  Bach  from  an  original  MS. 
of  the  author.'    It  is  the  one  in  C,  and  wns 
evidently  printed  from  No.  1  of  this  set.  Secondly, 
Mendelssohn  and  Bennett  witnessed  to  the  writ- 
ing.   Thirdly,  their  internal  evidence  points  to 
their  being  the  work  of  a  composer,  not  of  a 
copyist.    Upon  this  conclusion  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  a  bar  by  bar  examin- 
ation of  them.    For  the  most  part  they  agree 
with  K roll's  text,  and,  for  convenience,  taking 
his  edition  (including  the  marginal  readings)  as 
a  standard,  they  compare  with  it  as  follows : — 


I.  Prelude: — In  bars  1,  2,  6,  9,  17,  ai,  23, 
where  the  groups  of  demiscmiquavers  occur, 
the  MS.  stands  as  at  (a).    The  latter  half  of 

(a)   bar  t.         1.  6. 


-P-J 

SI. 

— 

• — 

->3- 
Itt — • 

ei'ftstn 


stands  as  at  (6).  At  bar  14  five  bars  are 
and  rewritten  differently  ;  the  substitution 

Col 


ft) 

*  sib* 

accords  with  our  text.  Fugue : — the  first  bar  of 
the  subject  is  grouped  throughout  (c) ;  bar  24, 
the  under  stave  is  in  the  alto  clef  for  four  bare  ; 
bar  66  the  middle  part  is  a  minim  D ;  bar  67, 
the  motion  of  semiquavers  is  arrested  by  (rf). 


Both  Prelude  and  Fugue  have  the  upper  stave 
in  the  G  clef.  The  other  numbers  (with  the 
exception  of  No.  1 7,  which  is  also  in  that  clef) 
have  it  in  the  soprano  clef. 

II.  Like  Kroll's  text  throughout. 

III.  Prelude : — ten  sharps  in  the  signature, 
some  of  the  notes  being  marked  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  octave  of  the  staves.  Fugue  : — 
signature  like  Prelude;  bars  16,  19,  20,  26,  27, 

<  Mr.  Cvmmlnp  ha*  rtjown  (Ho*.  Tim**,  March  IMS,  p.  131)  ihu 
the  edition  projected  by  Kullmeon  la  1790  mi  nerer  published.  [See 

»,tgLLs.in.)  . 

I  1  2 
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the  demisemiquavor  passing  notes  are  omitted  ; 
m  is  also  the  semiquaver  pawing  note,  bar  28. 

IV.  I*  mining. 

V.  Is  missing. 

VI.  Prelude : — at  bar  10,  two  ban  are  erased 
and  eight  bars  are  substituted  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  the  eight  bars  accord  with  text;  bar  18, 
and  the  seven  bars  that  follow,  accord  with 
marginal  rea  ling ;  at  bar  33,  the  under  stave 
is  in  the  alto  clef  till  bar  36  ;  after  bar  37  two 
bars  are  inserted  at  the  foot,  the  two  bars  accord 
with  text.    Fugue :— throughout  like  text. 

VII.  Prelude: — bar  30,  like  text;  bar  49, 
the  C  in  the  upper  stave  is  an  octave  lower; 
bar  66,  no  flat  to  D  in  basa  Fugue : — throughout 
like  text. 

VIII.  Prelude: — nine  sharps  in  the  signature, 
on  the  same  principle  a*  signature  of  No.  3. 
Fugue: — signature  like  Prelude;  bar  14,  the 
second B  is  omitted  ;  bar  18,  like  marginal  reading. 

IX.  Prelude  : — bar  9,  second  quaver  in  bass 
B  not  A ;  bar  a  I,  no  turn  on  Af ;  bar  50,  bass 
like  neither  text  nor  margin,  but  (e),  this  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  an  erasure,  apparently 


bar  54,  no  chord  in  the  upper  stave,  simply  E. 
Fugue:— bar  15,  trill  on  tenor  D;  bar  18,  no 
natural  to  second  E  in  alto. 

X.  Prelude : — throughout  like  text  Fugue  :— 
in  bar  18  and  similar  ones,  the  quaver  of  the 
compound  time  is  written  exactly  under  (or 
over,  as  the  case  may  be)  the  semiquaver  of 
the  simple  time.  This  throws  a  light  on  like 
instances  in  Bach's  works,  notably  so  on  the  way 
the  Prelude  in  D  (No.  5  of  tho  Second  Part) 
should  be  played ;  bars  70,  71,  (/),  to  the  Fugue 


(/) 


XI.  Prelude:— throughout  like  text,  r  ugue:— 
bar  1 3  and  the  seven  bars  that  follow,  in  G  clef ; 
from  bar  89  to  the  end  is  written  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Prelude,  with  *  Final  cur  folgend  Fuga.' 

XII.  Is  missing. 

XIII.  Prelude : — nine  sharps  in  the  signature 
of  both  Prelude  and  Fugue,  on  the  same  principle 
as  N<>8.  3  and  8. 

XIV.  Prelude:— end  of  bar  18  (g);  bar  27, 

^    >i  1  m 


the  third  E  in  upper  stave  is  marked  f .  Fugue : — 
bars  3,  6,  11,  there  is  a  trill  on  the  final  minim 
of  subject;  bar  15,  the  last  quaver  of  middle 


part  is  0  only ;  bar  16,  a  trill  on  O  in  middle 
part ;  bar  53,  the  last  C  in  upper  stave  is  not  f . 
XV.  Prelude :— bar  34,  no  a  to  last  D ;  bar 
B.   Fugue :— no  8  to  last  C  in 


45,  trill  on  first  B.    Fugue : 
upper  Btave,  bar  64. 

XVI.  Prelude: — bar  9,  like  margin;  bar  31, 
baas  like  text.  Fugue : — bar  9,  no  I  to  first  E  ; 
bars  13, 13,  16,  and  33,  like  text;  bar  83,  noO 
to  last  A. 

XV I I.  Prelude :— six  flats  in  the  signature,  on 
the  same  principle  a*  the  extra  sharps  are  marked 
in  Nos.  3,  8,  13  ;  bar  6.  the  demmetniquaver  isj 
G  not  F;  bar  43,  no  b  to  secoud  A  ;  from  the 
end  of  bar  53  to  the  beginning  of  bar  56.  is  as 
at  (k)  ;  bar  75,  no  appog^iaturas.  Fugue: — sig- 

?—  }-  «-P  


nature  like  Prelude  ;  from  bar  6  the  under  stave 
is  in  the  alto  clef  for  two  bars  and  three  quarters  ; 
the  Utter  half  of  bar  1 4  is  as  at  (») ;  bar  33,  the 


(0 


upper  part  enters  at  the  commencement  with  a 

B  minim. 

XVIII.  Prelude bars  ia,  14,  15,  40,  like 
margin.    Fugue : — throughout  like  text 

XIX.  Prelude: — throughout  like  text.  Fugue: 
— bar  16,  like  margin. 

XX.  Prelude :— -bar  19,  no  Q  to  last  G ;  bar 
34,  like  upper  margin ;  bar  30,  bass  Uke  margin. 
Fugue:— bars  6  and  15  Uke  margin;  bar  28, 
I  to  hut  C  only  ;  f  to  C  in  last  chord ;  but,  no  E 
in  the  upper  btave  and  no  upper  A  in  the  lower 
stave. 

XXI.  Prelude: — bar  36.  third  semiquaver 
in  bass,  A  not  C ;  bar  63,  like  margin ;  bar  67, 
no  Q  to  B.  Fugue :— bars  5  and  6  like  margin ; 
bar  89  as  at  (Ar). 

(«) 


XXII.  Prelude : — seven  flats  in  the  signature, 
on  the  same  principle  as  Nos.  3,  8,  and  13  ;  bar 
16,  b  to  G  in  bass;  bar  81,  crotchet  F  in  upper 
stave,  no  semiquavers  E,  D.  Fugue : — signature 
like  Prelude;  no  staccato  marks  in  the  subject; 
bar  33,  B  not  Cb  in  tenor;  bar  33  like  margin ; 
bar  77,  F  not  D  in  tenor. 

XXIII.  Prelude: — seven  sharps  in  the  sig- 
nature, on  the  same  principle  as  Nos.  3,  8,  13, 
as;  bar  45  like  text.  Fugue: — signature  like 
Prelude ;  bar  70,  no  x  to  C.  This  manuscript 
is  in  a  much  worse  state  of  preservation  than 
are  the  others. 

XXIV.  Prelude:— throughout  (not  like Kroll'a 
but)  like  Chrysander's  text.   Fugue:— bar  16 
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(Kroll)  like  margin  ;  no  appoggiatura  in  the  last 
bar. 

These  MSS.  (with  tbe  exoeption  of  No.  9)  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Miiu  Eniett,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Emett  who  bought  them  at  de- 
mentia tale.  No.  9  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  of  Norwood.  They  are  for  the  moat  part 
in  excellent  preservation  and  very  clear.  [F.W.] 

WOLF,  THE.  L  A  term  applied  to  the 
harsh  howling  sound  of  certain  chords  on  keyed 
instruments,  particularly  the  organ,  when  tuned 
by  any  form  of  unequal  temperament. 

Tbe  form  of  unequal  temperament  most  widely 
adopted  was  the  mean- tone  system.  The  rule  of 
this  system  is  that  its  fifths  are  all  a  quarter  of 
a  comma  flat.  The  thirds  are  perfect,  and  are 
divided  into  two  equal  whole  tones,  each  of 
which  is  a  mean  between  the  major  and  minor 
tones  of  the  diatonic  scale;  hence  the  name 
Mean- tone  system. 

The  total  error  of  the  whole  circle  of  twelve 
fifths,  at  quarter  of  a  comma  each,  amounts  to 
three  commas.  Since  the  circle  of  twelve  perfect 
fifths  foils  to  meet  by  about  one  comma,  tbe 
circle  of  mean-tone  fifths  fails  to  meet  by  about 
two  commas,  or  roughly,  nearly  half  a  semitone. 
In  the  mean-tone  system  on  the  ordinary  key- 
board there  is  always  one  fifth  out  of  tune  to  this 
extent,  usually  the  fifth  G  f -E  b.  There  are  also 
four  false  thirds,  which  are  sharp  to  about  the 
same  extent,  usually  8-Eb,  Fj-Bb,  Cf-F,  and 
G  J-C.  All  chords  into  which  any  of  these  five 
intervals  enter  are  intolerable,  and  are '  wolves.' 

The  use  of  unequal  temperaments  disappeared 
in  Germany  during  the  hitter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Bach. 
Unequal  temperaments  ceased  to  be  employed  in 
the  pianoforte  in  England  at  about  the  termin- 
ation of  the  first  third  of  the  present  century. 
At  the  same  time  the  transition  process  began 
here  in  connection  with  the  organ ;  and  by  1870 
it  was  practically  complete,  tew  cases  only  of 
the  unequal  temperament  then  surviving.  The 
Wolf  has  in  consequence  ceased  to  have  any  but 
historical  and  scientific  interest.  [See  also  Tkm- 
fbbambnt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  73, 73 ;  and  Tuning,  ibid. 
188,  189.]  [R.H.M.B.] 

II.  In  bowed  instruments  the  Wolf  occurs, 
owing  to  defective  vibration  of  one  or  more 
notes  of  the  scale.  When  it  occurs,  it  is 
generally  found  more  or  less  in  every  octave 
and  on  every  string.  Different  instruments 
have  it  in  different  places :  it  is  most  common 
at  or  near  the  fourth  above  the  lowest  note 
on  the  instrument,  in  the  violin  at  C,  in  the 
violonoello  at  F.  The  more  sonorous  and  bril- 
liant tbe  general  tone,  the  more  obtrusive  it 
becomes :  if  tbe  tone  be  forced,  a  disagreeable 
jar  is  produced.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
play  tbe  wolf  down :  the  player  must  humour 
the  troublcaomn  note.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  there  is  a  wolf  somewhere  in  all  fiddles,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  exists  in  some  of  the  finest, 
».g.  in  Stradivaris.  Probably  however  it  is 
always  due  to  some  defect  in  the  construction  or 


adjustment.  Violins  with  a  soft  free  tone  are 
least  liable  to  it :  and  the  writer's  viols  in  all 
three  sizes  are  quite  free  from  it.  The  cause  of 
the  wolf  is  obscure,  and  probably  not  uniform:  it 
may  result  from  some  excess  or  defect  in  the 
thicknesses,  from  unequal  elasticity  in  the  wood, 
from  bad  proportion  or  imperfect  adjustment  of 
the  fittings,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  air  chamber.  It  may  be  palliated 
by  reducing  some  of  the  thicknesses  so  as  to 
diminish  tbe  general  vibration,  and  by  as  perfect 
as  possible  an  adjustment  of  the  bar,  bridge,  and 
sound-post :  but  in  the  opinion  of  violin-makers 
where  it  is  onoe  established  it  cannot  be  radi- 
cally cured.  Some  instruments  have  what  may 
be  termed  an  anti-wolf,  »'.  e.  an  excess  of  vibra- 
tion on  tbe  very  notes  where  the  wolf  ordinarily 
occurs.  The  writer  has  a  violin  which  exhibits 
this  phenomenon  on  the  B  and  C  above  the  stave. 
When  these  notes  are  played  fortt  on  any  of  the 
strings,  the  B  or  C  an  octave  below  is  distinctly 
heard.  This  is  probably  a  combinational  tone 
due  to  the  coalescence  of  tbe  fundamental  tone 
with  that  produced  by  tbe  vibration  of  the  string 
in  each  of  its  a -3  parts.  In  some  Forster 
violoncellos  the  wolf  is  so  strong  as  to  render 
them  almost  useless.  [E.J.P.] 

WOLFF,  Augusts  Dbstr£  Bernard,  pianist 
and  pianoforte  maker,  head  of  the  great  firm  of 
Pleyel-Wolff  et  Cie.,  born  in  Paris  May  3.  i8ai. 
At  14  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  studied 
the  piano  with  Zimmermann,  and  took  a  first  prize 
in  1839.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Leborne  for 
counterpoint,  and  Halevy  for  composition,  and 
under  these  auspices  composed  several  pianoforte 
pieces,  published  by  Richault.  At  a  1  he  entered 
the  staff  of  the  Conservatoire  as  '  repetiteur'— 
teacher  of  pupils  in  dramatic  singing — and  kept 
it  for  five  years,  when  he  gave  up  teaching  to 
become  the  pupil  and  partner  of  tbe  well-known 
pianoforte-maker,  Camille  Pleyel,  who,  being 
old  and  infirm,  was  looking  out  for  a  dependable 
assistant.  M.  Wolff  entered  the  business  in 
1850,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  185  a, 
and  naturally  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  it 
on  the  death  of  Pleyel  in  1855.  From  that  day 
his  exertions  have  been  unremitting,  and  while 
still  adhering  to  the  principles  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
which  made  the  Pleyel  pianos  famous,  he,  with 
the  scientific  assistance  of  his  friend  M.  Lissajoua 
the  acoustician,  has  devoted  all  his  attention  to 
increasing  the  volume  of  tone  without  losing 
sweetness.  His  repeated  experiments  on  the 
tension  of  strings,  on  the  best  possible  spot  for 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  string  so  as  to  get  the 
fullest  tone  and  the  best '  partial*,'  on  the  damper, 
etc.,  have  proved  very  fruitful,  and  led  him  to 
patent  several  ingenious  contrivances.  These  are, 
a  double  escapement,  which  he  is  still  perfecting, 
a  transposing  keyboard,  a  1  pedalier,'  wliich  can 
be  adapted  to  any  piano,  thus  enabling  organists 
to  practise  pedal  passages  without  spoiling  a  piano 
by  coupling  the  notes,  and  lastly  the  'pe*dale 
barmonique,'  a  pedal  which  can  be  used  while 
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playing  chromatic  passages,  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  melody  alone,  or  to  any  specific  notes,  at 
the  option  of  the  player.  It  is  owing  to  such 
labours  aa  these,  and  M.  Wolff's  indefatigable 
activity,  that  the  firm  of  Pleyel- Wolff  still  keeps 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  pianoforte  makers, 
and  gains  so  many  distinctions.  Thoroughly 
liberal,  and  a  philanthropist  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  he  has  contrived  to  give  his  600  work- 
men a  real  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business 
by  forming  a  special  fund,  amounting  already  to 
nearly  150,000  francs  (£6,000),  out  of  which 
benefit  societies,  retiring  pensions,  etc.,  are 
provided.  Not  ceasing  to  be  an  artist  because 
he  has  gone  into  trade,  M.  Wolff  has  founded  a 
prise— the  Prix  Pleyel- Wolff— for  a  pianoforte 
piece  with  or  without  orchestra,  to  bo  competed 
for  annually.  In  fact,  whether  as  artist  or  manu- 
facturer, M.  Auguste  Wolff  was  a  notable  person- 
age in  the  French  musical  world  of  his  day.  His 
health  had  been  on  the  decline  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  he  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1887.  [A.J.] 

WOOD,  ME8.  [See  Patos,  Mabt  Ajjnb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  672]. 

WOODYATT,  Emi/r,  daughter  of  a  con- 
fectioner, at  Hereford,  was  taught  singing  by  Sir 
G.  Smart,  and  first  attracted  public  attention  in 
Jan.  1834,  at  a  concert  of  the  Vocal  Association, 
and  later  at  Hereford  Festival  of  same  year. 
She  became  a  favourite  singer  of  the  second 
rank  at  the  various  festivals,  oratorio  and  other 
concerts.  In  1839  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Female  Society  of  Musicians,  on  its  foundation, 
and  in  1840  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
G.  Smart,  Cramer,  and  Edward  Loder.  On  Oct. 
27, 1841,  she  married  William  Loder  the  violon- 
cellist, who  died  in  1851,  and  retired  soon  after 
her  marriage.  [See  Lodkb.]  The  dates  of  neither 
her  birth  nor  death  have  been  ascertained.  [A.O.] 

WORG  AN,  James,  was  organist  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  and  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East.  In  1737 
he  became  organist  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which 
office  he  resigned  about  1 75 1.    Hedied  in  1753. 

John  Wobqan,  Mus.  Doc., his  younger  brother, 
born  in  1724,  studied  music  under  him  and 
Thomas  Roseingrave.  He  became  organist  of 
St.  Andrew  U  ndershaft,  and  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Cambridge  in  1748.  In  1731  he  succeeded  his 
brother  as  organist  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and 
in  1753  also  as  organist  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aid- 
gate.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  composer  to 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  continued  so  until  1 761. 
In  1770  he  was  re-appointed  to  the  office  and 
held  it  until  1774,  when  he  resigned  both  it 
and  the  organistship  of  the  gardens.  In  1775 
he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  He  died  Aug.  24, 
1 794.  He  excelled  as  an  organist,  and  when- 
ever he  played,  crowds  of  professors  and  ama- 
teurs resorted  to  hear  him.  In  a  satirical  song 
upon  Joah  Bates,  composed  by  Samuel  Wesley, 
he  was  placed  upon  an  equality,  as  a  player, 
with  Handel  : — 

Let  Handel  or  Worgaa  go  threeh  at  the  organ. 


His  compositions  include  an  anthem  for  a  thanks- 
giving for  victories,  1759 ;  two  oratorios,  *  Han- 
nah/ produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  1 764, 
and  *  Manasseh,'  produced  at  the  Lock  Hospital 
Chapel,  1766;  many  books  of  songs  composed 
for  Vauxhall ;  psalm  tunes,  glees,  organ  music, 
and  harpsichord  lessons.  [W.H.H.J 

WORKING-OUT;  (also  called  Free  Fan- 
tasia ;  and  Development ;  Dvrchfuhrung).  The 
central  division  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form, 
such  as  commonly  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
modern  sonata  or  symphony.  A  movement  of  this 
kind  is  divisible  into  three  portions.  The  first  of 
these  consists  of  theexposition  of  subjects,  and  the 
last  of  the  final  recapitulation  of  them,  and  the 
central  one  of  free  discussion  of  the  figures  they 
contain.  Both  first  and  last  are  made  as  defi- 
nite as  possible  — the  first,  in  order  that  the 
subjects  may  be  clearly  understood,  and  the 
balance  and  contrast  between  two  distinct 
keys  established  ;  and  the  last  to  complete  the 
cycle  by  summing  up  the  subjects  put  forward 
in  the  first  division,  and  to  emphasise  strongly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement.  The  second 
or  cen  tral  division  of  the  movement  is  con- 
trasted with  both  first  and  last  by  being  made 
as  indefinite  as  can  be,  consistently  with  some 
underlying  principle  of  design,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  abstract  instrumental  music  in- 
telligible. The  complete  and  rounded  state- 
ment of  subjects  is  avoided,  and  so  is  any 
definite  and  prolonged  settling  down  into  keys  ; 
so  that  the  mind  is  led  on  from  point  to  point 
by  constant  change  of  phase  and  aspect  in  the 
figures,  and  by  frequent  steps  of  modulation. 
The  division  is  called  the  '  working-out '  or  the 
'  development*  portion,  because  the  music  is  car- 
ried on  by  working  out  or  developing  the  figure* 
and  phrases  of  the  principal  subjects,  by  reiterat- 
ing and  interlacing  the  parts  of  them  which  are 
most  striking  and  characteristic,  and  subjecting 
them  to  variation,  transformation,  fugal  treat- 
ment, and  all  the  devices  both  technical  and 
ideal  of  which  the  composer  is  master. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  this  part 
of  the  movement  shall  be  put,  the  composer  is 
left  to  a  great  extent  to  his  own  resources  and 
judgement.  The  musical  material  employed  is 
almost  invariably  derived  from  the  subjects  and 
figures  of  the  first  division  of  the  movement,  but 
they  are  sometimes  so  transfigured  by  ingenious 
treatment  that  they  look  quite  like  new.  The 
contrast  of  character  between  the  principal  sub- 
jects and  accessories  is  generally  sufficient  to 
supply  plenty  of  variety,  and  in  most  cases 
both  of  the  principal  subjects  are  thoroughly 
discussed;  but  sometimes  one  subject  prepon- 
derates over  another  in  strong  features  of  rhythm 
or  melody ;  and  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  much 
more  available  for  working  effectively,  it  oc- 
casionally happens  that  a  more  tranquil  or 
plain  subject  is  altogether  neglected  in  the 
4  working-out.' 

The  independent  introduction  of  figures  and 
subjects  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first  divi- 
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■ion  of  the  movement  (the  so-called  'exposition "), 
u  not  strictly  conatatent  with  the  principle  of 
design  upon  which  a  Binary  movement  is 
founded.  In  Beethoven's  works,  which  are  the 
best  models  of  a  consistent  and  liberal  treatment 
of  Instrumental  forms,  it  is  only  met  with  con- 
spicuously and  frequently  in  early  works,  such 
as  the  pianoforte  Sonatas  up  to  op.  14;  and 
these  obviously  belong  to  a  time  when  he  had 
not  so  thorough  a  grip  on  the  form  as  he  ob- 
tained afterwards.  Among  his  Symphonies  the 
Eroica  is  the  only  striking  exception ;  and  in 
that  great  work  the  fact  may  be  explained  by  the 
poetical  undercurrent  in  his  mind.  Among  his 
finest  Trios  and  Quartets  an  instance  is  hardly 
to  be  found,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Mozart's  best  Quartetts  and  Symphonies. 

The  instances  in  which  new  features  are  in- 
troduced in  company  with  figures  of  the  first 
division  of  the  movement  are  on  a  different  foot- 
ing, as  their  appearance  does  not  then  make 
any  break  in  the  development  or  working 
out  of  the  principal  ideas,  which  goes  on 
simultaneously,  and  is  for  the  time  only  en- 
hanced by  fresh  by-play.  A  very  happy  in- 
stance is  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  Bb,  where  a  figure  of  the  first  sub- 
ject, after  being  toyed  with  for  some  time  is  made 
to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  new  and  very 
noticeable  phrase.  In  the  following  example,  (a) 
is  the  tune  of  the  first  subject  in  its  original 
form,  (6)  the  passage  in  the  working-out  in  which 
it  serves  as  accompaniment  to  a  new  feature. 
.    Ex.  1.  <o) 


prefigured,  to  cause  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  Sub- 
dominant  key.  But  this  was  soon  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  relieve  the  design  of  indefiniteness ; 
and  composers  then  hit  upon  the  use  of  sequences 
aa  a  way  of  making  their  progressions  intel- 
ligible ;  and  this  device  is  afterwards  met 
with  very  frequently  in  the  '  working-out '  in 
every  variety  of  treatment,  from  the  simple  and 
obvious  successions  used  by  Corelli  and  Scarlatti, 
and  other  masters  of  the  early  Italian  instrumental 
Kchool,  up  to  the  examples  of  sequence  piled  on 
frequence,  and  spread  in  broad  expanses  with 
steps  of  several  bare  in  length,  such  as  are  used 
by  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Brahms. 

In  order  to  show  how  order  may  be  infused  into 
the  apparently  unrestricted  freedom  of  this  part 
of  a  movement,  the  working-out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  may  pro- 
fitably be  examined,  as  it  is  singularly  clear  and 
simple,  both  in  the  development  and  distribution 
of  figures,  and  also  in  the  plan  upon  which  the 
harmonic  and  tonal  successions  are  distributed. 

There  is  not  a  single  bar  in  it  which  is  not 
clearly  based  upon  some  figure  from  the  first 
half  of  the  movement;  but  it  happens  that  the 
superior  opportunities  for  development  offered 
by  the  first  subject  are  so  great  that  it  alone 
serves  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  division,  the 
second  subject  being  ignored. 

From  the  melody  of  the  subject  five  conspi- 
cuous figures  are  extracted  for  the  purposes  of 
development,  (a)  (6)  (c)  (d)  (•)  in  the  following 
quotation : — 


m 

1  i— + — 
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With  regard  to  the  harmonic  or  tonal  struc- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  movement,  composers' 
minds  came  to  be  exercised  very  early  to  find 
some  way  of  infusing  order  into  its  apparently 
indefinite  texture.  As  lung  as  movements  were 
very  short  it  was  sufficient  merely  to  pans 
through  a  key  which  had  been  noticeably  absent 
in  the  riwt  part ;  and  this  object,  combined  with 
the  traditions  of  the  short  dance  forms,  in  which 
the 


The  working-out  begins  with  the  reiteration 
of  the  first  figure  of  aU,  aa  in  Example  3 ;  and 


then  two  bars  of  the  subject  are  given  twice, 
as  if  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the 
matter  to  be  discussed.  The  whole  process 
in  theae  eight  bars  is  repeated  exactly  on  other 
degrees  of  the  scale,  for  the  purposes  of  design, 
and  this  process  ends  with  the  figure  (b),  which 
thereupon  becomes  the  centre  of  interest,  and 
taking  the  form  shown  in  Ex.  4,  is  launched 
Ex.  4, 


lie 
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upon  a  career  which  lasts  unchecked  for  thirty- 
six  bars,  embracing  a  long  crescendo.  The  cli- 
max being  reached,  Beethoven,  in  a  manner  very 
characteristic  of  him.  drops  quickly  from  fortis- 
simo to  piano,  in  order  to  make  another  start 
in  climbing  to  another  fortissimo.  But  by  way 
of  guarding  against  the  monotony  of  beginning 
again  at  once  with  the  same  materials,  be  intro- 
duces a  short  passage  of  more  broken  character 
with  quicker  changes  of  harmony,  in  which 
there  is  a  witty  bit  of  by-play  founded  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  figure  just  before  predominant 
(Ex.  O.  and  pointed  allusions  to  the  first  Bubiect. 


Ex.  5. 


Then  the  rhythmic  figure  (6)  again  asserts  itself, 
and  resumes  its  course  for  another  thirty-six  bars, 
matohing  the  first  thirty-six  in  distribution,  but 
starting  from  another  point  in  the  scale,  and 
making  the  one  vital  change  of  the  harmony  in 
the  passage  down  a  third  instead  of  up  a  third ; 
and  the  whole  is  followed  by  the  game  broken 
passage  as  before,  but  transposed.  The  reference 
to  the  subject  with  which  this  concludes  is  carried 
»  step  further  to  the  figures  (J)  and  («),  which 
from  that  time  are  continually  used,  in  balanced 
groups  of  passages  mounting  thirds  each  time, 
till  the  end  of  the  working-out,  and  always 
plainly.  The  following  quotation  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  worked,  persisting  through  modula- 
tions, and  even  somewhat  changing  its  character, 
without  losing  its  identity  (Ex.  6). 
K«.  s.   
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This  constant  use  of  the  first  subject  through 
the  whole  of  the  working-out  is  a  little  un- 
common, but  it  is  made  specially  effective  in 


this  instance  by  the  difference  of  character 
which  subsists  between  the  two  phrases  of  the 

subject.  In  connection  with  this  is  to  be 
noticed  the  nicety  of  management  by  which 
Beethoven  avoids  making  the  figure  he  had 
used  at  the  latter  part  of  the  working-out 
come  too  soon  and  too  obviously  in  the  re- 
capitulation. He  not  only  interpolates  a  fresh 
passage  on  the  Dominant  between  one  phrase  of 
the  subject  and  another,  but  when  the  melody 
(d)  (e)  comes  in  again  it  is  hidden  away  under 
an  ornamental  variation,  so  that  its  prominence 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  harmonic  structure  of  this  working-out 
is  as  simple  as  the  distribution  of  subject  matter. 
Everything  from  beginning  to  end  is  reducible 
to  balancing  groups  of  passages  of  different 
lengths.  To  begin  with,  a  passage  of  eight  bars 
is  divided  into  groups  of  four  bars,  representing 
C  as  tonic  and  dominant  alternately,  and  this  is 
directly  answered  by  a  similar  set  of  eight  bars 
divided  also  into  fours  and  treating  the  root  F  in 
similar  manner.  This  in  its  turn  is  followed  by 
a  long  passage  of  forty  bars,  in  which  there  is 
only  one  change  of  harmony.  The  first  twelve 
bars  are  on  H),  and  the  next  twenty-eight  on  D, 
and  this  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  a  short  passage 
of  six  bars,  in  which  the  harmony  changes  more 
quickly;  making  altogether  forty-six  bars  of  very 
definite  design  ;  and  this  is  instantly  followed  by 
another  forty-bix  bars  starting  from  G,  of  exactly 
the  same  design  saving  the  one  very  artistic 
change  before  alluded  to— namely,  that  the  one 
change  of  harmony  in  the  long  passage  devoted 
to  the  rhythmic  figure  (<f)  is  down  a  third  instead 
of  up.  These  ninety-two  bars  are  therefore  ex- 
actly divisible  into  two  groups  of  forty-six,  which 
match  exactly ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  work- 
ing-out (thirty-six  bars)  is  made  of  a  series  of 
melodic  sequences,  rising  thirds  each  time,  with 
a  short  passage  consisting  of  closer  repetitions  of 
concise  figures  to  prepare  the  re-entry  of  the  first 
subject  after  the  principal  key  has  been  reached. 

The  exactness  of  these  balancing  portions  will 
be  best  appreciated  by  a  condensed  scheme  of 
the  central  ninety-two  ban,  which  form  the  moat 
conspicuous  feature  of  this  working-out.  In  the 
following  example  the  second  line  represents 
the  passage  which  follows  immediately  after 
that  represented  by  the  first. 


Ex.  7- 

is  ban.  98  bars.  3  bars. 

1     ■  )  1  1  r— — 1 

is  ban.  08  ban.  3  bar*. 

■        1   t      -1  1 — - — 1 

A  point  of  groat  interest  in  connection  with 
working-out  is  the  device  of  transforming  figures 
and  subjects  by  modification  of  intervals  or 
rhythms,  in  such  a  way  that  they  either  take  a 
new  interest  without  losing  their  identity  (as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  some  of  the  figures  used  in 
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the  working-out  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony),  or 
else  are  by  degrees  divested  of  such  identity  as 
they  had,  and  merged  in  some  other  subject. 
Beethoven  was  the  first  great  master  who  de- 
veloped this  device  to  any  degree  of  importance ; 
It  became  with  him  quite  a  marked  feature 
of  instrumental  music,  and  has  been  used  by 
every  notable  composer  since  his  time.  In  con- 
nection especially  with  working-out,  it  is  used 
sometimes  to  enhance  the  interest  of  a  figure 
which  is  much  used  in  development;  and 
sometimes,  and  with  importance,  to  dovetail  one 
section  of  the  movement  into  another,  by  causing 
a  subject,  or  a  figure  extracted  to  form  a  subject, 
and  change  by  degrees  till  it  takes  the  form  of 
part  of  the  subject  of  another.  A  most  notable 
instance  is  the  dovetailing  of  the'  working-out'  to 
the  'recapitulation'  in  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  91,  in  E  minor.  An 
ornamental  passage  put  over  a  part  of  a  subject 
with  a  phrase  quoted  in  the  working-out  enda  as 
at  (a)  Ex.  8,  which  has  at  first  sight  no  osten- 
sible connection  with  the  principal  subject.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  continuity  of  the  movement 
as  close  as  possible,  and  also  of  course  to  intro- 
duce a  feature  of  interest,  Beethoven  makes 
this  figure  pass  through  five  modifications,  and 
then  come  out  as  the  first  phrase  of  the  subject 
in  recapitulation.  The  changes  are  as  follows, 
(a)  being  the  end  of  the  ornamental  passage, 
(6)  (e)  ('/)  and  (e)  its  successive  modifications, 
and  (^)  the  beginning  of  the  recapitulation  of 
this  principal  subject.  The  device  is  enhanced 
in  this  case  by  the  echoes  of  imitation ;  and  by 
the  dying  away  of  the  old  figure  in  a  constant 
diminuendo,  and  its  bursting  out  with  renewed 
vigour  as  the  impulsive  first  subject. 


Ex.  8. 


The  nctual  process  of  working-out  h  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  one  position  of  the  central  division  in 


*  Binary  movement ;  it  Is  frequently  ue^l  also 
in  the  Coda,  which  occasionally  is  of  larger  pro- 
portions and  more  full  of  interest  than  the 
actual  working-out — as  in  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E*,  Op.  81  a.  A 
working-out  also  occurs  in  many  rondos,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  one  of  the  episodes,  in  a 
central  position  similar  to  that  which  it  occupies 
in  a  Binary  movement. 

In  many  overtures  which  are  theoretically  in 
Binary  form,  the  working  out  is  almost  entirely 
suppressed,  and  a  mere  short  passage  of  modu- 
lation is  interposed  in  its  place  between  the 
exposition  of  the  subjects  and  their  recapitu- 
lation. [C.H.H.P.] 

WORNUM.  The  name  of  Wornum  is  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  Upright  piano,  since  it 
is  Robert  Wornum's  action,  patented  in  1826, 
though  not  completed  until  the  4  tie '  was  added 
in  1828,  that  is  the  universally  adopted  Cottage 
or  Pianino  action.  Its  excellence  was  early 
recognised,  but  at  first  in  France,  where  Pape 
introduced  and  Pleyel  adopted  it.  From  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  called  the  '  French ' 
action ;  its  use,  however,  has  extended  to 
wherever  upright  pianos  are  made,  and  it 
docs  not  appear  likely  to  be  superseded.  Robert 
Wornum,  the  father  of  the  inventor,  was  of  a 
Berkshire  family,  originally  Wornham,  and  was 
born  in  1742.  He  was  a  music-seller  in  Glass- 
house Street,  and  from  1777  in  Wigmore-street, 
and  died  in  1 81 5.  His  son  Robert  Wornum, 
bom  1780,  was  the  inventor  of  diagonally  and 
upright-strung  low  upright  pianos  in  181 1  and 
181 3,  which  he  named, respectively, the  '  Unique* 
and  the  *  Harmonic.'  He  brought  out  his 
well-known  'piccolo'  piano,  in  1827,  and  finally 
perfected  his  crank  action  in  1829.  He  was 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  the  mechanical 
bias  prevailed,  and  he  went  into  partnership 
with  George  Wilkinson,  in  a  pianoforte  business 
in  Oxford  Street  in  1 8 10.  A  fire  in  1 8 1 2  caused 
a  dissolution  of  this  partnership.  He  ultimately 
established  the  present  Warehouse  and  Concert 
Room  in  Store  Street,  and  died  in  1852.  The 
present  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Wornum  & 
Sons  is  Mr.  A.  N.  Wornum,  who  has  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather's  inventive  talent.  [Sea 
Pianoforte,  vol.  ii.  p.  7196.]  [A.J.H.] 

WOTTON,  William,  'Orkvn  maker,*  in 
i486  built  a  'pair  of  organs  for  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  for  £28,  and  in  1487  agreed  to 
make  a  similar  instrument  for  Merton  College, 
which  was  to  be  oompleted  in  1489.    [  V.  de  P.] 

WOTTON,  William  Bals,  bassoon  player, 
was  born  at  Torquay,  Sept.  6,  1832.  His  father 
was  corporal- major  in  the  1st  Life  Guards,  and  he 
was  thus  brought  up  among  the  best  regimental 
music  His  fondness  for  the  art  showed  itself  very 
early ;  he  learnt  the  flute  and  cornet,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  entered  the  band  of  the  regiment. 
Tho  bassoon  he  learned  with  John  Hardy,  an  ex- 
cellent player,  under  whom  he  laid  the  foundation 
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of  that  artistic  style  and  charm  of  tone  which 
distinguish  him.  He  studied  orchestral  playing 
at  the  Royal  Academy  under  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Lucas.  His  first  appearance  as  a  soloist 
was  at  the  Town  Hall,  Windsor,  where  he  and 
the  late  William  Crosier  (a  most  admirable 
player,  who  died  early  in  1 87 1,  after  having  been 
for  many  years  First  Oboe  at  the  Crystal  Palace) 

Slayed  a  duet  for  oboe  and  bassoon  under  the 
irection  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  George)  Elvey.  On  the 
death  of  Baumann  he  would  have  accepted  en- 
gagements with  Jullieu  for  the  Promenade 
Concerto,  and  with  Alfred  Mellon  for  the  Orches- 
tral Union,  if  Waddell,  his  bandmaster,  had  not 
peremptorily  forbade  it.  He  was  then  transferred 
from  the  bassoon  to  the  saxophone,  of  which  he 
was  the  earliest  player  in  England.  In  1886  he 
left  the  Life  Guards  and  joined  the  orchestra  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  he  has  played 
First  Bassoon  ever  since.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  orchestras  of  the  Philharmonic,  Albert 
Hall,  and  many  others,  and  is  Professor  of  the 
Baa-oon  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  [G.] 
WRANIZKY,  Paul,  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  two  Court  Theatres  at  Vienna, 
and  a  popular  composer  of  operas  and  instru- 
mental music,  born  Dec.  30,  1756,  at  Neureusch 
in  Moravia,  was  educated  at  the  monastery 
close  by,  and  at  Iglau  and  Olmiita,  where  he 
perfected  himself,  especially  in  violin-playing. 
In  1776  he  went  to  Vienna  to  study  theology 
at  the  Imperial  Seminary,  and  at  once  obtained 
a  post  as  conductor.  He  then  studied  com- 
position with  Kraus,  a  Swedish  composer  then 
living  in  Vienna,  and  produced  a  number  of  new 
works  which  attracted  notice.  Towards  the 
end  of  1780  he  became  conductor  of  the  court- 
tlieatres,  and  remained  so  till  bis  death.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  capellmeuter  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz.  His  operas  were  great  favourites,  and 
became  known  nearly  throughout  Germany.  The 
one  which  was  often  est  and  longest  performed 
was  'Oberon'  (May  33,  1791),  a  serio-comic 
fairy  opera,  libretto  adapted  by  Giesecke  from 
Wieland,  which  at  one  time  ran  the  'Zauber- 
fiote'  bard.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  '  Die  gute  Mutter,'  comic  opera  (1795) ; 
•Der  Schreiner,' Singspiel  (1799);  'Mitgefuhl,' 
Liederspiel  (1804);  all  produced  at  the  court 
theatre,  as  were  also  many  ballets,  including : — 
•Die  Weinlese,'  'Das  Urtheil  dec  Paris,'  'Der 
Sabinerraub,'  ail  between  1794  and  1800.  Ger- 
ber  gives  a  detailed  catalogue  of  Wranizky  s 
operas,  ballets,  and  instrumental  music.  Among 
his  many  works,  mostly  published  by  Andre" 
in  Paris  and  Vienna  may  be  specified  : — 12 
symphonies ;  string-quintets,  quartets,  and 
trios ;  3  trios  for  2  flutes  and  cello,  op.  83  ; 
concertos  for  cello,  op.  37,  flute  op.  34;  and 
sonatas  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello.  He 
also  left  much  music  in  MS.  His  connection 
with  the  Tonkunstler-Societat  must  not  be  passed 
over.  He  entered  it  in  1793,  and  having  be- 
come secretary  undertook  at  Haydn's  instigation 
to  reorganise  its  affairs,  then  in  a  very  bad  state. 
In  1797  he  completely  effaced  the  difficulties 


which  existed  in  1770,  when  Haydn  had  thought 
of  entering.  Haydn  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  and  expressly  desired 
that  he  might  lead  the  strings  at  the  first  per- 
formances of  the  'Creation'  and  the  'Seasons.' 
Wranizky  died  in  Vienna,  Sept.  36, 1808.  [C.F.P.] 

WRESTPLANK '  and  WRESTPINS.  The 
Wrestplank  or  Pinblock  of  a  pianoforte  is  the 
carrier  of  the  wrest  or  tuning-pins,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  tone  and  stability  of 
the  instrument,  its  solidity  maintaining  the  due 
continuance  of  the  upper  partials  of  the  strings 
as  it  also  contributes  to  the  enduring  resistance 
against  their  tension.    In  modern  pianos  it  is 
built  up  of  layers  of  wood  with  grain  running 
alternately  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  the 
woods  employed  being  generally  beech  and 
wainscot.    A  brass  plate  which  is  to  be  often 
seen  covering  the  wrestplank  and  is  attractive 
to  the  eye,  plays  no  real  part  in  assuring  the 
solidity  of  the  structure.    BroadwoodY  metal 
pin-piece,  a  plate  of  iron  g  inch  thick,  through 
which  the  wrestpins  screw   into  the  wooden 
wrestplank  beneath,  is  the  surest  means  for 
keeping  the  pin  in  position  without  crushing 
the  wood  where  the  leverage  of  the  string  is 
exerted,  or  allowing  the  tuner  the  facile  but 
unsound  practice  of  rocking  the  pin  from  side  to 
Bide.     Becker  of  St.  Petersburg  exhibited  at 
Paris,  1878,  a  grand  piano  wherein  this  part  of 
the  instrument  was  entirely  of  iron,  and  cast 
together  with  the  frame.   The  bar  was  not  bored 
for  wrestpins,  but  was  the  bed  for  a  system  of 
mechanical  tuning-pins,  the  principle  of  which  is 
the  female  screw  analogous  to  the  machine  heads 
used  in  guitars,  etc.    Becker  has  been  followed 
by  others,  as  was  shown  in  the  London  Inven- 
tions Exhibition,  1885,  where  four  more  or  leas 
ingenious  adaptations  of  this  principle  were 
submitted.    The  prime  objection  to  mechanical 
tuning-pins,  first  introduced  in  pianos  in  1 800  by 
John  Isaac  Hawkins,  and  tried  again  from 
time  to  time,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  wire  is  rebellious  to  a  method  of 
tuning  that  proceeds  throughout  by  very  small 
degrees.    The  string  requires  to  be  drawn  up 
boldly,  so  as  to  give  at  once  the  tension  intended. 
Without  this  the  operation  of  tuning  becomes 
tedious  to  the  ear,  which  tires  with  a  process 
which,  through  the  slow  and  uncertain  response 
due  to  the  points  of  friction,  seems  interminable. 
[See  Piasofobtk,  Tone,  Tuning.]  [A.J.H.] 

WRIGHT,  Hknrt,  music-publisher.  [See 
Walsh,  vol.  iv.  p.  380.] 

WRIST  TOUCH  (Ger.  Handgelenk).  In 
pianoforte  playing,  detached  notes  can  be  pro- 
duced in  three  different  ways,  by  movement  of 
the  finger,  by  the  action  of  the  wrist,  and  by 
the  movement  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow. 
[Staccato.]  Of  these,  wrist-touch  is  the  most 
serviceable,  being  available  for  chords  and 
octaves  as  well  as  single  sounds,  and  at  the 

I  Wrt»»  from  >rwl«,A.&,  to  Wrtln  ft  rtflof  to  ft  required  teuton ; 
O.K.  nrasl,  %  tuolns  hiancr  or  ktj. 
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same  time  less  fatiguing  than  the  movement 
from  the  elbow.  Single-note  passages  can  be 
executed  from  the  wrist  in  a  more  rapid  tempo 
than  is  possible  by  means  of  finger-staccato. 

In  wrist-touch,  the  fore-arm  remains  quiescent 
in  a  horizontal  position,  while  the  keys  are 
struck  by  a  rapid  vertical  movement  of  the 
hand  from  the  wrist  joint.  The  most  important 
application  of  wrist-touch  is  in  the  performance 
of  brilliant  octave -passages;  and  by  practice  the 
necessary  flexibility  of  wrist  and  velocity  of 
movement  can  be  developed  to  a  surprising 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  executants, 
whom  may  be  specially  mentioned 
Alexander  Drevschock,  having  been  renowned 
for  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  their  octaves. 
Examples  of  wnst  octaves  abound  in  pianoforte 
music  from  the  time  of  Clementi  (who  has  an 
octave-study  in  his  Qradtu,  No.  65),  but  Bee- 
thoven appears  to  have  made  remarkably  little 
use  of  octave-passages,  the  short  passages  in  the 
Finale  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  a,  No.  3,  and  the 
Trio  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  30,  No.  a,  with  per- 
haps the  long  unison  passage  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Concerto  in  Eb  (though  here  the 
tempo  is  scarcely  rapid  enough  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  wrist),  being  almost  the  only 
examples.  A  fine  example  of  wrist-touch,  both 
in  octaves  and  chords,  is  afforded  by  the  accom- 
paniment to  Schubert's  '  Erl  King.' 

In  modern  music,  passages  requiring  a  com- 
bination of  wrist  and  finger  movement  are  some- 
times met  with,  where  the  thumb  or  the  little 
finger  remains  stationary,  while  repeated  single 
notes  or  chords  are  played  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  band.  In  all  these  cases,  examples  of 
which  are  given  below,  although  the  movements 
of  the  wrist  are  considerably  limited  by  the 
stationary  finger,  the  repetition  is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  true  wrist-action,  and  not  by  finger- 
movement.  Adolph  Kullak  (A'mmI  det  An- 
ichlaga)  calls  this  *  half-wrist  touch'  {halbe* 
Hamigelcnk). 

Schi-ma**,  'Kfcounntance'  (Camevni). 

— ^ 
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In  such  frequent  chord-figures  as  the  following, 
the  short  chord  is  played  with  a  particularly  free 
and  loose  wrist,  the  longer  one  being  emphasized 
by  a  certain  pressure  from  the  arm. 

)hw.  Cello  8onata  (Op.  45). 


Such  passages,  if  in  rapid  tempo,  would  be 
nearly  impossible  if  played  entirely  from  the 
elbow.  [F.T.] 

WUERST,  Richard  Ferdinand,  composer 
and  critic,  born  at  Berlin,  Feb.  a  2,  1824;  died 
there  Oct.  9,  1881.  Was  a  pupil  of  Rungen- 
hagen's  at  the  Academy,  of  Hubert,  Ries,  and 
David  in  violin,  and  of  Mendelssohn  in  com- 
position. After  touring  for  a  couple  of  years,  he 
fettled  at  his  native  place  and  became  in  1 856 
K.  Musikdirector,  in  1874  Professor,  and  1877 
Member,  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  He  was  for 
many  years  teacher  of  composition  in  Kullak's 
Conservatorium.  He  contributed  to  the '  Berliner 
Fremdenblatt/and  in  1874-5  edited the  'Berliner 
Musikzeitung.'  His  works  comprise  five  operas, 
symphonies,  overtures,  quartets,  etc.  None  are 
known  in  this  country.  He  died  Oct.  9, 1 881.  [G.] 

WtjLLNER,  Franz,  born  Jan.  38, 183a,  at 
Minuter,  son  of  a  distinguished  philologist, 
director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Dtisscldorf. 
Franz  attended  the  Gymnasium  of  Minister  till 
1848,  and  passed  the  final  examination;  study- 
ing the  piano  and  composition  with  Carl  Arnold 
up  to  1846,  and  afterwards  with  Schindler.  In 
1848  WUllner  followed  Schindler  to  Frankfort, 
and  continued  his  studies  with  him  and  F. 
Keesler  till  185a.  The  winter  of  1852-3  he 
passed  in  Brussels,  frequently  playing  in  public, 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  F6tis,  Kufferatb,  and 
other  musicians.  As  a  pianist  he  confined  him" 
self  almost  entirely  to  Beethoven's  concertos  and 
sonatas,  especially  the  later  ones.  He  then  made 
a  concert-tour  through  Bonn,  Cologne,  Bremen, 
Munster,  etc,  and  spent  some  little  time  in  Han- 
over and  Leipzig.  In  March  1854  he  arrived  in 
Munich,  and  on  Jan.  I,  1856,  became  PF.  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatorium  there.  In  1858  he 
became  music-director  of  the  town  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  being  elected  unanimously  out  of  fifty- 
four  candidates.  Here  he  conducted  the  sub- 
scription concerts,  and  the  vocal  and  orchestral 
unions.  He  turned  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
orchestra  and  chorus,  and  introduced  for  the  first 
time  many  of  the  great  works  to  the  concert-hall 
of  Aix.  In  1 86 1  he  received  the  title  of  Musik- 
director to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  1864 
was  joint-conductor  with  Rietz  of  the  41st 
Lower  Rhine  Festival. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Wullner  returned  to 
Munich  as  court-Capellmeutter  to  the  King.  H  is 
duty  was  to  conduct  the  services  at  the  court- 
church,  and  while  there  be  reorganised  the  choir, 
and  added  to  the  repertoire  many  fine  church- 
works,  especially  of  the  early  I  talian  school.  He 
also  organised  concerts  for  the  choir,  the  pro- 
grammes of  which  included  old  Italian,  old  Ger- 
man, and  modern  music,  sacred  and  secular.  In  the 
autumn  of  I S67  he  took  the  organisation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  vocal  classes  in  the  king's  new  School 
of  Music,  and  on  BuMow's  resignation  the  whole 
production  department  came  into  his  hands,  with 
the  title  of  'Inspector  of  the  School  of  Music.' 
and  in  1875  of 'Professor  Royal.'  During  this 
time  he  wrote  his  admirable  'Choral  Exercises 
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for  the  Munich  School  of  Music,'  an  English 
edition  of  which,  by  A.  Spengel,  hi  now  published 
(London :  Forsyth). 

When  Wiillner  succeeded  Bulow  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  1 869,  he  found  himself  plunged  into 
personal  difficulties  of  all  kinds  connected  with 
the  production  of  Wagner's  'Rheingold';  but 
his  tact  and  ability  surmounted  all,  and  the  result 
was  an  unqualified  success.  The  Rheingold  was 
followed  by  the  'Walkure,'  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  Munich  stage  in 
modern  times,  and  in  1 870  Wiillner  was  appointed 
court-Capellmeister  in  chief.  He  also  succeeded 
Biilow  as  conductor  of  the  concerts  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  and  carried  them  on  alone  till 
Levi  was  associated  with  him  in  1872.  Tn  1877 
he  left  Munich,1  in  order  to  succeed  Rietz  at 
Dresden  as  Cnpellmeister  of  the  court-theatre, 
and  artist-director  of  the  Conservatorium,  and 
here  he  remained  until  called  to  fill  the  place  of 
Hiller  at  Cologne,  April  1,  1885. 

W miner's  works  include:  —  'Heinrich  der 
Finkler,  cantata  for  voice  and  orchestra— first 
price  at  the  competition  of  the  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Liedertafel  in  1864;  PF.  pieces  for  a  and 
4  hands,  and  chamber-music;  several  books 
of  Lieder  for  single  voice ;  important  choral 
compositions,  with  and  without  orchestra,  such 
as  masses,  motets,  Lieder  for  mixed  chorus,  a 
Miserere  for  double  choir,  op.  a6;  Psalm  exxv. 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  40,  etc.;  a  new 
arrangement  of  Weber's  '  Oberon,'  the  additional 
recitatives  being  compiled  from  materials  in  the 
opera  (the  libretto  by  F.  Gran  da  ur  of  Munich). 
In  this  form  « Oberon '  has  been  put  on  the  stage 
at  several  of  the  great  German  theatres.— His 
editions  of  six  of  Haydn's  Symphonies  (Rieter- 
Biedermunn)  must  not  be  overlooked.  [M.F.] 


WYLDE,  Hsrey,  conductor  and  composer, 

born  in  Hertfordshire,  l8aa :  though  intended 
for  Holy  Orders,  bad  so  strong  a  bent  for  music, 
that  he  was  placed  at  sixteen  under  Moachelee. 
and  in  1843  became  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  under  Cipriani  Potter,  of  which  he 
afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  the  Professors 
of  Harmony.  In  1850  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Mus.  Doc.  of  Cambridge  University.  He 
acted  as  Juror  in  the  Musical  Instrument 
Section  in  the  International  Exhibitions  of  185 1 
and  1863,  and  in  1863  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  at  Gresham  College,  London.  In  185a 
the  New  Phil  harmonic  Society  was  founded  by 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  and  others,  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Wylde.  [See  Nxw  Philharmonic  Society, 
voL  ii.  p.  452.]  In  1858  he  assumed  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking  and  conducted 
its  annual  series  of  concerts  till  1879.  Dr.  Wylde 
founded  the  London  Academy  of  Music,  and 
built  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  for 
its  purposes,  which  waB  o|>ened  in  the  summer  of 
1867.  The  London  Academy  has  since  opened 
branch  establishments  at  South  Kensington  and 
Brighton.  Dr.  Wvlde's  musical  compositions  in- 
clude a  netting  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  for  solos, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  performed  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  May  11, 1853,  and  May  1, 
1854 ;  and  a  Cantata '  Prayer  and  Praise '  for  the 
same ;  selection  performed,  June  9, 1852 ;  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  F  minor  performed  April  14, 
1852  ;  l'ianoforle  Sonatas;  a  '  Rhapsodie  for  piano' 
(op.  2);  Fantasia  surun  air  favori  (op. 6);  English 
bongs  from  Goethe  and  Schiller;  English  songs, 
•  The  Sea  Nymphs,'  vocal  duet,  etc.  Dr.  Wylde 
is  also  the  author  of  'The  Science  of  Music,' 
'  Modern  Counterpoint,' '  Music  in  its  Art  Mys- 
teries.' Mr.  J  ohn  Francis  Barnett,  the  composer, 
and  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Royal  College  of 
M  usio,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wylde's.  [A.O.] 
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TTANIEWICZ,  Tiolin  player.    8m  Jj 

j[  wicz,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

YANKEE  DOODLE.  The  origin  of  the 
American  national  air  is  enveloped  in  almost  as 
great  obscurity  as  that  which  surrounds  the  au- 
thorship of  '  God  save  the  King.'  Though  the 
song  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  old,  the 
number  of  different  accounts  of  its  origin  which 
are  given  in  American  works  is  extremely  be- 
wildering. The  moat  satisfactory  course  will 
therefore  be  to  notice  briefly  the  various  existing 
statements  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  credibility  of  the  different 


1.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  in  American 

Kriodicals  during  the  past  forty  years  that  a 
Had  existed  in  England  which  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  the  words  of  which 


Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town. 

On  a  little  pony, 
He  (tack  a  feather  In  his  cap, 

And  called  him  " 


and  that  another  ballad  sung  to  the  same  tune 
began  '  The  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers.' 
Both  these  songs  were  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  '  Nankee  Doodle 1 
in  the  former  is  stated  to  have  been  a  nickname 
for  Cromwell,  and  to  have  alluded  to  his  entry 
into  Oxford  'on  a  small  horse  with  his  single 
plume,  which  he  wore  fastened  in  a  sort  of  knot, 
which  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  called 
"  Macaroni"  out  of  derision.' 

This  story  is  said  to  occur  in  the  '  Muaical 
Reporter*  of  May  1841  ('Historical  Magazine,' 
1857,  P-  aJ1)i  but  whoever  invented  it  showed  a 
lack  of  antiquarian  knowledge  in  fixing  upon  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  as  the  date  of  the  song. 
No  scholar  could  imagine  Cromwell  '  with  a 
single  white  plume,'  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  'Macaroni '  alone  points  to  the  date  of  the 
rhyme,  the  term  having  first  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  Macaroni  Club,  which  flourished  be- 
tween 1750  and  1770.  The  Rev.  T.  Woodfall 
Ebsworth,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  au- 
thority on  English  ballads,  in  reply  to  on  enquiry 
addressed  to  him  on  the  subject,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — '  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  and  weighed, 
more  or  less,  every  such  ballad  still  remaining  in 
print,  and  most  of  those  in  MS.  that  search  has 
detected :  and  I  con  declare  unhesitatingly  thai 
I  never  came  across  any  indication  of  such  an 
anti-Crorawellian  original  as  the  apocryphal 
"Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town."  I  believe  that 
none  such  is  extant  or  ever  appeared.  .  . .  There 
is  no  contemporary  (i.e.  1640-1660 — or,  say, 
1648-1699)   ballad  specially  entitled  "The 
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Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers,"  although  sepa- 
rate rhymed  poems  on  each  class  are  well  known 
to  me— not  songs  or  meant  to  be  sung.' 

2.  It  has  not  escaped  notice  that  the 
rhyme, 

Lacy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
^Kittv  Fisher  round  It, 
Kot  a  uit  of  money  in  It, 
Only  binding  round  it. 

which  has  been  familiar  as  far  back  as  the 

memories  of  those  now  living,  has  always  been 
sung  to  the  tune  of  '  Yankee  Doodle.  This 
fact  bos  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  what 
we  may  call  the  pre- Revolution  theory  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  principally  owing  to  that  in- 
ventive and  unreliable  antiquary,  Dr.  Rimbault. 
In  the  'Historical  Magazine'  (1858,  p.  214)  a 
letter  from  this  gentleman  is  printed  in  which 
he  states  that  the  tune  occurs  in  Walsh's  '  Col- 
lection of  Dances  for  the  year  1 750 '  under  the 
name  of  '  Fisher  b  Jig.'  that  Kitty  Fisher  was  a 
celebrated  beauty  of  Charles  II. 'a  reign,  whose 
portrait  appears  among  Hollar's  engravings  of 
English  courtesans,  and  that  it  is  certain  that 
the  air  is  known  in  England  as  '  Kitty  Fisher's 
Jig.'  Walsh's  '  Collection  of  Dances  for  the  year 
1 750 '  seems  unfortunately  to  have  disappeared : 
there  is  no  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
Royal  College  of  Music,  or  Euing  Libraries,  and 
though  the  present  writer  has  examined  many 
collections  of  dance  tunes  of  the  18th  century, 
no  copy  of  'Fisher's  Jig*  has  turned  up.  The 
statement  that  Kitty  Fisher  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  is  absolutely  wrong.  Her  real  name 
was  Fischer,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Ger- 
man. She  was  for  many  years  a  reigning  toast 
in  the  last  century,  and  in  1766  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Norris.  She  died  in  1771.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  imposrible  for  her  portrait 
to  have  been  engraved  by  Hollar,  even  if  he  bod 
engraved  a  series  of  portraits  of  English  courte- 
san*, which  was  not  the  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  the  face  of  this  tissue  of 
mis-statements  we  should  find  Lucy  Locket — 
whose  name  is  unmistakeably  borrowed  from  the 
Beggar's  Opera — described  as,  like  Kitty  Fisher, 
'a  well-known  character  in  the  gay  world.' 

3.  In  Littell's  'Living  Age'  (Boston,  Aug. 
1 861),  a  story  is  told,  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  '  Evening  Post,'  to  the 
effect  that  the  song  is  sung  in  Holland  by  Ger- 
man harvesters,  whence  it  may  have  come  to 
America.  Unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  this 
account,  its  inventor  has  fitted  some  words  to  the 
tune  which  are  in  no  known  language,  conclu- 
sively proving  the  story  to  be  a  hoax,  though  the 
Duyckincks  have  thought  it  worth  reproducing  in 
their  Cyclopaedia. 
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4.  It  m  stated  that  in  Burgh'*  '  Anecdotes  of 
Music'  (1814),  the  air  of  •  Yankee  Doodle'  is 
■aid  to  occur  in  J.  C.  Smith's  « Ulysses  '—a  state- 
ment we  have  been  unable  to  verify,  as  no  copy 
of  that  opera  is  accessible. 

5.  A  writer  in  •  All  the  Year  Round '  (Feb. 
1870)  alleges  that  T.  Moncrieff  had  traced  the 
air  to  a  fife-major  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who 
composed  it  as  a  march  in  the  last  century.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  air  was  originally  a 
military  quick-step,  but  this  account  of  its  au- 
thorship is  too  vague  to  be  accepted  implicitly. 

6.  In  Admiral  Preble's  'History  of  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States.'  it  is  stated  that  the  tune 
occurs  in  .in  opera  of  Arne's  to  the  words  '  Did 
little  Dickey  ever  trick  ye  ? '  This  is  an  error : 
the  song  in  question  is  in  Arnold's  'Two  to  One ' 
(1784),  and  there  the  tune  is  called  'Yankee 
Doodle.'  As  this  U  probably  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  its  appearance  in  print,  it  is  given 
below,  the  words  of  the  song  being  omitted. 


7.  Passing  by  the  fanciful  opinions  that 1  Yan- 
kee Doodle  is  of  Spanish  or  Hungarian  origin, 
we  come  to  the  traditional  account  of  its  origin, 
which  agrees  with  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  above  accounts,  viz.  that  the  tune  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin  and  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Boston  'Journal  of  the 
Times '  for  September  1 768  is  said  to  contain 
the  earliest  mention  of  it,  in  the  following  para- 
graph (quoted  in  the  'Historical  Magazine'  for 
1857):— 'The  [British  1  fleet  was  brought  to 
anchor  near  Castle  William  ;  that  night  .  .  . 
those  passing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings, 
and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  song  was  the 
capital  piece  in  the  band  of  music'  It  is  only  a 
few  years  before  this  that  the  traditional  account 
places  the  origin  of  tho  song.  In  1 755,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  General  Amherst 
had  under  his  command  an  army  of  regular  and 

Erovincial  troops.  Among  the  former  was  a 
»r.  Schuckburgh  (whose  commission  as  surgeon 
is  dated  June  35,  1737),  to  whom  the  tune  is 
traditionally  ascribed,  though  it  seemB  more  pro- 
bable that  he  was  only  the  author  of  the  words. 
It  is  said  that  '  the  fantastic  appearance  of  the 
colonial  contingent,  with  their  variegated,  ill- 
fitting,  and  incomplete  uniforms,'  was  a  continual 
butt  for  the  humour  of  the  regular  troops,  and 


that  Dr.  Schuckburgh  recommended  the  tune  to 
the  colonial  officers  *  as  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated airs  of  martial  musick.  The  joke  took, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  British  corps. 
Brother  Jonathan  exclaimed  that  it  was  "  'nation 
fine,"  and  in  a  few  days  nothing  was  heard  in  the 
provincial  camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle.* 
This  account  ib  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 
'  Albany  Statesman '  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
'New  Hampshire  Collections,  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous'  (1834).  The  words  evidently 
date  from  about  the  year  1755.  The  original 
name  of  the  song  is  '  The  Yankee's  Return  from 
Camp,'  and  it  begins : — 

father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding; 

There  wo  o«e  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty-pudding. 

The  author  of  the  account  of  the  song  in  the 

'  New  Hampshire  Collections '  quotes  a  version 

printed  about  1 790,  and  there  are  several  others 

extant,  though  even  in  1824  it  is  said  that  the 

burlesque  song  was  passing  into  oblivion.    It  is 

noticeable  that  in  the  biter  versions  of  the  song 

the  early  notices  of  '  Captain  Washington '  are 

replaced  by  the  following : — 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington, 
And  gentlefolks  about  him; 
They  say  he'a  grown  *o  'tarnal  proud, 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

The  tune  itself  seems  also  to  have  suffered  several 
changes.  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  has  kindly  favoured 
us  with  the  following  version  as  it  was  sung 
sixty  years  since,  and  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  his  family  from  revolu- 
tionary 1 ' 


Mind  the  rau*lc  and  Uie  itep,  And  t»llh  the  (irlt  b*    ban  -  djr. 

In  spite  of  various  attempts  to  dislodge  it, 

'  Yankee  Doodle '  remains  the  national  air  of 

the  United  States.    As  a  melody  it  has  little 

beyond  simplicity  in  its  favour,  but  there  is  a 

quaint  direct  and  incisive  character  about  it 

which  redeems  it  from  vulgarity,  beside  which 

the  historical  associations  of  the  tune,  connected 

as  it  is  with  tlie  establishment  of  American 

Independence,  should  have  saved  it  from  some  of 

the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 

•  Yankee  Doodle  is  national  property,  but  it  is 

not  a  treasure  of  the  highest  value.     It  has 

some  antiquarian  claims  for  which  its  friends  do 

not  care.    It  cannot  be  disowned,  and  it  will  not 

be  disused.    In  its  own  words, 

It  suits  for  feasts,  it  suits  for  fan, 
And  just  as  well  fa 
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It  exists  now  as  an  instrumental  and  not  as  a 
vocal  performance.  Its  words  are  never  beard, 
and,  I  think,  would  not  be  acceptable  in  Ame- 
rica for  public  or  private  entertainments.  And 
its  music  must  be  silent  when  serious  purposes 
are  entertained  and  men's  hearts  are  moved  to 
high  efforts  and  great  sacrifices.' '  [W.B.S.] 

YONGE,  or  YOUNG,  Nicholas,  the  com- 
piler of  Musica  Tbanhalpjna  [»ee  vol.  ii., 
p.  416],  is  probably  identical  with  a  Nicholas 
Young  who  was  a  singing-man  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Burney, 
misled  by  a  passage  in  the  Dedication  to  the 
1st  Book  of  Music*  Transalpine  says  that  he 
was  an  Italian  merchant,  whereas  all  that  Yonge 
says  is  'Since  I  first  begun  to  k*epe  house  in 
thiB  citie,  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen  and 
Merchants  of  good  accompt  (as  well  of  this 
realme  as  of  forreine  nations)  have  taken  in 
good  part  such  entertainment  of  pleasure,  as 
my  poore  abilitie  was  able  to  affoord  them,  both 
by  the  exercise  of  Musicke  daily  used  in  my 
house,  and  by  furnishing  them  with  Bookes  of 
that  kind  yeerely  sent  me  out  of  Italy  and  other 
places.'   Young  was  born  at  Lewes,  Sussex.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Bray.    During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  parish  of 
St.Michael's,  Cornhill:  he  had  nine  children,  most 
of  whom  survived  him  and  settled  in  the  same 
parish,  where  his  descendants  remained  until  the 
1 8th  century,  when  some  of  tbem  are  found  in  that 
of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.    His  wife's  name  was 
Jane,  and  be  was  probably  married  about  1 584. 
The  title-page  of  the  first  Book  of  Musica  Trans- 
alpina  has  been  already  given  (vol.  ii,  p.  416  a) ; 
that  of  the  second  Book  runs  as  follows — 
•Musica  Transalpina.   The  Second  Booke  of 
Madrigalles,  to  5  &  6  Voices  :  translated  out  of 
aundrie  Italian  Authors,  and  newly  published  by 
Nicholas  Yonge.  At  London  Printed  by  Thomas 
Este.  1597.'  Lists  of  the  contents  of  both  volumes 
are  printed  (with  many  mistakes)  in  Rimhault's 
4  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana '  (1847).  Both  books 
(copies  of  which  are  in  the  Biitish  Museum, 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  Huth  Collections) 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful.  Bodenham 
printed  the  word*  of  three  of  the  madrigals  in 
'England's  Helicon'  (1600),  and  Dr.  Heather, 
in  his  portrait  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  is 
represented  holding  a  volume  lettered  *  Musica 
Transalpina.'      Yonge  died  in  October  1619. 
His  will  (which  was  proved  by  his  wife  on  Nov. 
12)  is  dated  19  October,  16 19,  and  he  was  buried 
at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  on  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month.'  [W.B.S.] 

YORK  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  The  first 
festival  was  in  1 791,  and  they  were  continued 
annually  till  1803.  [See  Fkstivals,  York  ;  vol. 
i.  p.  5160.]  After  that  no  other  festival  took  place 
until  1823,  when  the  performance  was  revived 


>  Addrea  delivered  before  the  American  AnUquirlen  Society, 
Oct.  21.  1*73.  The  writer  of  the  ebove  ertlcle  It  rreitly  li.d»t>ted 
for  e»»«enre  kindly  rendered  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
■r  « -lenient  K.  Fey,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Th»y-r. 

>  The  Informetlon  contained  In  lhl«  ertlcle  U 
the  ReflMen  of  91.  Mlcherl't.  Cornhill,  ei 
both  poblUhed  b;  the  UerleUn  Society. 


;al  festival.  495 

for  the  benefit  of  the  York  County  Hospital , 
and  the  Infirmaries  at  I^eeds,  Sheffield  and 
Hull.  The  scheme  consisted  of  four  sacred 
concerts,  including  the  Messiah  in  its  entirety, 
held  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  mornings  of 
Sept.  23  to  25,  threw  secular  evening  concerts, 
and  two  bails  given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  vocalists  were  Mme.  Catalani  (who  usurped 
'Comfort  ye,'  'Every  valley,'  and  'Non  pia 
andrai'),  Mrs.  Salmon,  Misses  Stephens,  D. 
Travis,  and  Good  all,  sopranos ;  Knyvett  and 
Buggins,  altos;  Bellamy,  Sherwood,  and  Placci, 
bass.  The  band  and  chorus  contained  180  in- 
strumentalists and  285  vocalists ;  in  the  former 
were  Cramer  and  Mori,  leaders;  Griesbach, 
Ella,  Lindley,  Dragonetti,  Puzzi,  Harper,  etc., 
Greatorex  was  conductor,  Matthew  Camidge 
(who  had  officiated  in  179O  and  his  son  John, 
Knapton,  and  White,  organists.  The  festival  was 
rendered  noteworthy  from  the  receipts  being 
larger  than  those  at  any  previous  meeting,  viz. 
£16,174  8rf.     The  sum  of  £7200  was 

divided  between  the  charities.  A  long  and 
voluminous  account  is  given  of  the  above  in  a 
4to.  volume  by  Mr.  John  Crosse,  F.S.A.  York, 
1825,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
information.1  One  of  the  evening  concerts  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  performance  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  under  unusual 
circumstances.  A  parcel  with  duplicate  or- 
chestral parts  did  not  arrive,  and  in  consequence 
it  was  proposed  to  omit  the  Symphony.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  Miss  Travis  begin  with 
the  ballad, '  Charlie  is  my  darling,'  than  a  general 
murmur  arose,  and  one  of  the  stewards  (F. 
Maude,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Doncaster),  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  to  his  honour,  called  out '  Sym- 
phony, Symphony,  I  insiet  on  the  Symphony 
being  played  I '  Apology  was  in  vain,  and  at 
last  the  Symphony  was  played  with  six  or  eight 
to  a  part.    '  The  reader  might  naturally 


suppose'  says  Crosse  (p.  353),  'that  the  per- 
formance failed  in  giving  satisfaction  :  the  con- 
trary, however,  was  the  cai^e ;  every  movement 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  hailed  with 
prolonged  applause.' 1 

A  second  festival  was  held  in  Sept.  1825,  on 
a  similar  plan  and  for  the  same  charities.  The 
band  and  chorus  were  increased  to  600,  and 
amoD?  the  vocalist*  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  were  Madame  Caradori- Allan,  Madame 
Malibran  (then  Miss  Garcia*!,  Braham,  Phillips, 
and  De  Begnis.  The  receipts  were  still  larger, 
viz.  £20,876  10*.;  but  owing  to  the  cost  of  a 
concert-hall  for  the  evening  concert*,  the  profits 
were  not  in  proportion,  £1900  only  being  divided 
among  the  charities. 

A  third  festival  was  held  in  Sept.  1 828.  Cata- 
lani reappeared,  and  Miss  Paton,  Madame 
Stockhausen,  and  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  sang  for 
the  first  time.  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  F  was 
a  novelty  to  the  audience,  and  not  so  successful 
as  the  C  minor  in  1823.   It  was  described  in  the 

1  A  Mtlre  011  hie  aomewhet  bombtitle 
don  the  Heme  yeer.  by  en  aiionymoiu  wr 
1  See  Kile  » •  Mu.icel  Sketche*.'  p.  UX 
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'Harmonicon'  as  'eccen  trio  and  very  difficult,'  and 
consequently  was  coldly  received.  The  receipts 
diminished  to  £16,769  lit.  6d.,  and  £1400  only 
was  obtained  for  the  charities.  Sinoe  then  no 
other  festival  has  been  held  at  York.  [A.C.] 

YORKSHIRE  FEAST  SONG,  THE.  An 
ode  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in  four- 
teen numbers,  composed  by  H.  PurceU  in  1689, 
for  •  the  Assembly  of  the  tiobUity  and  Gentry  of 
the  City  and  County  of  York,  at  the  Anniver- 
sary Feast,  March  the  27th,  1690/  The  feast 
was  held  in  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  London, 
and  the  anniversary  was  that  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  William  and  Mary  (Feb.  13,  1689),  the 
day  originally  fixed  for  the  festivity  having 
been  Feb.  14.  AH  this  and  much  information  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Cummings's  Preface  to  the 
edition  of  the  Song  by  the  Purcell  Society,  1878. 
It  had  previously  been  published  by  Goodison 
in  1790.  The  title  of  the  poem  mentioned  that 
the  piece  4  cost  £100  the  performing' — a  sum 
quite  equal  to  £200  of  our  present  money.  [G.] 

YOUNG,  Thomas,  born  at  Canterbury,  1809, 
received  his  musical  education  there,  and  from 
1 83 1  to  36  was  first  principal  alto  singer  at 
the  cathedral  In  1836  he  became  deputy  and 
afterwards  lay  vicar  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  March  3,  1848,  first  alto  at  the  Temple. 
This  last  post  he  held  until  bis  death,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year's  interval,  when  he  married 
the  widow  of  a  Canterbury  alderman  and  went 
into  business  without  success.  Young  was  an 
excellent  solo  singer,  snd  was  successor  in  public 
favour  to  Knyvett  and  Machin,  being  the  last 
male  nlto  soloist  of  eminence.  As  such  he  was 
frequently  heard  at  the  Autient  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Concerto.  With  the  latter  Society  he 
sang  for  a  period  of  ten  years :  he  first  appeared 
Nov.  14,  1837,  in  the  'Dettingen  to  Deum'  and 
Mozart's  '  Twelfth  Mass,'  etc.  He  took  the  parts 
of  Hamor  and  Joad  on  the  respective  revivals  of 
'  Jephthah'  and  '  Athaliah.'  He  also  sang  in  the 
revival  of  Purcell's  Jubilate  and  in  various 
anthems  and  services.  He  died  at  Walworth, 
Aug.  la,  1872.  [A.C.] 

YRIARTE,  Dos  Tokas  d»,  author  of  a 
Spanish  poem  on  music  published  in  1 779.  The 
work,  which  la  in  irregular  metre,  ia  divided 


into  five  cantos.  The  first  two  deal  with 
elements  such  as  the  notes,  scales  and  ornaments, 
and  with  musical  expression  in  its  various 
branches.  In  the  third,  which  treats  of  Church 
music,  the  writer  distinguishes  three  principal 
species— (1)  the  Gregorian,  having  no  measure) 
of  time  in  its  five  varieties ;  (2)  the  Mixed  or 
Florid,  measured  by  common  or  triple  time, 
admitting  of  various  cadences  and  ornaments; 
and  (3)  the  Organic,  to  some  extent  a  combin- 
ation of  the  two  former,  in  which  both  voices 
and  instruments  were  employed.  Here  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  praise  the  Spanish  composers 
Patino,  Roldan,  Garcia,  Viana,  Guerrero,  Vit- 
toria,  Ruis,  Morales,  Duron,  Li  teres,  San  Juan, 
and  Nebra.  The  canto  closes  with  a  description 
of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Koyal 
Chapel le,  from  which  it  appears  that  candidates 
were  required  to  show  proficiency  on  the  organ, 
violin,  flute  and  hautboy,  and  to  play  sonatas  at 
sight.  The  fourth  canto  treats  of  theatrical 
music  :  the  shade  of  Jomelli  appears,  and  after 
assigning  to  Spain  the  palm  for  pure  vocal  music, 
to  Germany  and  Bohemia  for  instrumental,  to 
France  for  science,  and  to  Italy  for  the  opera, 
gives  a  lengthened  description  of  the  Orchestra, 
of  Recitative,  'greater  than  declamation,  less 
than  song,'  which  he  limits  to  the  compass  of 
an  octave,  and  of  the  Aria  with  its  various 
graces,  the  Rondeau,  Cavatina,  Duos,  Trios, 
Quartets,  etc.  Among  dramatic  authors  the 
palm  is  assigned  to  Gluck,  whose  rivalry  with 
Sacchini  and  Piccini  was  distracting  the  musical 
world.  The  fifth  and  last  canto,  which  treats  of 
chamber  music,  contains  a  long  eulogy  of  Haydn, 
who  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  special  appreciation 
in  Madrid,  where  prizes  were  given  for  the  best 
rendering  of  his  compositions.  The  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  wish  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  Yriarte's  book  is  the  Notes : 
altogether  it  presents  an  amusing  picture  of 
music  a  century  ago,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Salvator  Rosa's  Satire  « La  Musica'  a 
century  earlier.  It  was  translated  into  French, 
German  and  Italian ;  and  an  English  version  by 
John  Belfour,  who  acknowledges  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Calloott,  and  S.  Wesley,  was 
published  in  1807.  [E.J.P.] 


Z. 


ZACCONT,  Ltmovroo,  one  of  the  most  learned 
musical  theorists  of  the  early  Italian  School, 
was  born,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, at  Pesaro,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Venice,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  received  the  tonsure  as  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Augustine,  and  officiated,  for  many 
}  ea".  as  Maestro  di  CappelU  in  the  great  church 


belonging  to  the  Order.  In  If  93  he  was  invited 
to  Vienna  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  made 
him  his  Kapellmeister,  and  in  1595  he  received 
a  similar  appointment  at  the  Court  of  the  Pfalz- 
graf  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  in- 
vitation he  removed  to  Munich.  In  1619  he 
returned  to  Venice,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  great  theoretical  work,  the  first 
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portion  of  which  wm  published  before  his  depar- 
ture to  Vienna.  Tlie  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

The  work  on  which  Zacconi's  fame  is  baaed, 
is  entitled  'Prnttica1  di  Musica  utile  et  necea- 
aaria  si  al  compositore  si  anco  al  can  tore,'  and 
is  dedicated  to  Guglielmo  Conte  Palatino  del 
Reno,  Duca  dell'  alta  e  basse  Baniera,  etc.  The 
First  Part  was  published  at  Venice  in  1592,  and 
reprinted  in  1 596.  The  Second  Part,  also  printed 
at  Venice,  first  appeared  in  1619.    The  contents 
of  the  work  are  divided  into  Four  Books,  wherein 
the  treatment  of  Consonant  and  Dissonant  Pro- 
gressions, the  complications  of  Mode,  Time,  and 
Prolation,  the  laws  of  Cantus  Fictus,  with  many 
like  mysteries,  are  explained  with  a  degree  of 
lucidity  for  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  works 
of  other  theoretical  writers  of  the  Polyphonic  | 
Period — the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus,  and  1 
the'Musicae  activae  Micrologus'  of  Omithop&r-  j 
cus,  alone  excepted.    It  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  we  are  indebted  to  these 
two  works,  in  conjunction  with  the  'Prattica 
di  Musica,'  for  the  most  valuable  information 
we  possess  on  these  subjects — information,  in  the 
absence  of  which  Joaquin's  4  Missa  Didadi ' 
and    portions    even    of   Palestrina's   *  Missa 
l'homme  armeY  to  say  nothing  of  the  Enigma- 
tical Canons  of  the  earlier  Flemish  Schools, 
would  be  as  undecipherable  as  were  the  inscrip- 
tions on  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Kosetta  Stone.  Mediaeval 
musicians  worked  on  a  method  so  complicated 
that,  even  in  the  1 6th  century,  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings  were  not  uncommon,  some 
of  them  so  serious,  that  Zacconi  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  point  them  out,  with  a  clearness 
for  which  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
While  Zarlino  dazzles  us  with  learned  disserta- 
tions, and  our  own  Morley  distracts  his  reader's 
attention  with  the  quaint  sallies  of  Philomnthes 
and  Folymathes,  Zacconi  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  aided  by  a  pertinent  ex- 
ample, explains  the  facts  of  the  case,  beyond  all 
doubt.     And,  as  his  work  is  of  considerably 
later  date  than  either  the  Dodecachordon  or  the 
'Musicae  activae  Micrologus,'  his  information 
is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  showing  the  methods 
in  general   use  at  the  period   at  which  thv 
Polyphonic  Schools  had  already  attained  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Lib.  I.  of  the  4  Prattica  di  Musica '  is  sub- 
divided into  eighty  chapters,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  occupied  with  dissertations  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  Music,  interspersed  with 
definitions,  and  other  introductory  matter,  of  no 
great  practical  utdity.  Cap.  xxiv.  treats  of  the 
Harmonic  Hand ;  Cap.  xxv.  of  the  figures  used 
in  Notation;  Cap.  xxvi.  of  the  Stave  of  five 
lines;  and  Cap.  xxvii.  of  the  Clefs,  of  which 
several  forms  are  driven.  Caps,  xxviii.-xxxiii. 
treat  of  Measure,  Time,  and  various  forms  of 
rhythmic  division  (mi#ura,  iatto,  t  battuta). 
Caps,  xxxiv.-xxxv.  describe  the  Time  Table,  be- 
ginning with  the  Maxima,  and  ending  with  the 
Semicroma.    Caps,  xxxvi.-x xxvii.  describe  the 
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Time-Signatures  (Segni  del  Taito).  Cap*, 
xxxviii.-xl.  treat  of  Solmisation.  Caps,  xli.-xlii. 
describe  the  office  of  Points  generally,  and  es- 
pecially  that  of  the  Point  of  Augmentation— equ  i- 
valent  to  the  modern  Dot.  Caps,  xliii.-xlvi. 
furnish  some  very  valuable  information  concerning 
the  Ligatures  in  common  use  towards  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  Cap.  xlvii.  treats  of  Rests  ; 
xlviii.-xlix.  of  the  B  molle  and  B  quadro ;  l.-li. 
of  the  Diesis  ;  and  Hi.  of  Syncope.  Caps,  liii.- 
lv.  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
difficulties  connected  with  the  matters  pre- 
viously discussed.  Capo,  lvi.-lvii.  treat  of  Cnnon, 
and  the  different  ways  of  singing  it.  Caps,  lviii.- 
Ixvi.  contain  the  rules  to  be  ob».erved  by  Singers, 
illustrated  by  many  examples  and  exercises,  and 
throw  great  light  upon  the  laws  of  Canlut  Jictut, 
the  management  of  complicated  rhythmic  com- 
binations, and  other  mysteries.  Cap*,  lxvii.-lxxi. 
treat  of  the  duties  of  the  Maestro  di  Cappclla 
and  Singers.  Caps,  lxxii.-lxxiii.  describe  the 
Villanella  and  Canzonetta,  while  Caps,  lxxiv.- 
lxxx.  state  tho  mutual  qualifications  of  Singers 
and  Composers. 

Lib.  11.  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  five  treat  of  the  different  species 
of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation.  Caps,  vi.-vii. 
describe  the  Points  of  Division,  Alteration,  and 
Perfection.  Cap.  viii.  corrects  some  prevalent 
errors  in  the  matter  of  Perfect  Time.  Caps,  ix.- 

xxxvii.  treat  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  Mode, 
Time,  and  Prolation,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Proportion.   In  illustration  of  this  subject,  Cap. 

xxxviii.  gives,  as  examples,  the  Kyrie,  Christe, 
Second  Kyrie,  the  beginning  of  the  Gloria,  the 
Osanna,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  of  Palestrina's 
'Missa  1' Homme  arme",'  with  full  directions  as 
to  the  mode  of  their  performance.  Without 
some  such  directions,  no  modern  musician  would 
ever  have  succeeded  in  deciphering  these  very 
difficult  Movements ;  while,  aided  by  Zacconi's 
explanations,  Dr.  Burney  was  able  to  score  them 
as  easily  as  he  would  have  scored  a  Concerto  of 
Handel  from  the  separate  orchestral  parts.4 
Caps,  xxxix.-lviii.  brinjf  the  Second  Book  to  an 
end,  with  the  continuation  of  the  same  subject. 

Lib.  III.  consists  of  seventy-seven  chapters, 
treating  of  the  different  kinds  of  Proportion. 

Lib.  IV.  is  divided  into  fifty-six  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  thirty-seven  treat  of  the  Twelvo 
Modes.  Of  these,  Zacconi,  in  common  with  all  the 
great  theoretical  writers  of  the  Polyphonic  School, 
admits  the  use  of  six  Authentic  and  six  Plagal 
forms,  and  no  more ;  and,  not  content  with  ex- 
punging the  names  of  the  Locrian  and  Hypo- 
locrian  Modes  from  his  list,  he  expunges  even 
their  numbers,  describing  the  Ionian  Mode  as 
Tuono  XI,  and  the  Hypoionian  as  Tuono  XII.3 
Caps,  xxxviii. -xlvi.  treat  of  Instrumental  Music, 
as  practised  during  the  latter  half  of  the  J  6th 
century,  and  are  especially  valuable  as  describing 
the  compass  and  manner  of  using  the  various 
Orchestral  Instruments  as  played  by  Peri,  Mon- 
teverde,  and  their  immediate  successors,  in  their 
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early  essays  in  Opera  and  Oratorio.1  Cap*, 
ih  ii.-lv.  treat  of  the  toning  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments ;  and  the  concluding  chapter,  lvi.,  furnishes 
us  with  a  Table,  exhibitiug  on  a  great  Stave  of 
eleven  lines,  the  compass  of  the  Instruments 
most  commonly  used  at  the  time  the  book  was 
written.  We  subjoin  the  compass  of  each  instru- 
ment, on  an  ordinary  Stave,  and  translated  into 
modern  Notation  : — 


aJ 


Comamuti  tort  I.     Fagotto  ehorlsta.  Trombone. 


Flautl. 


Cento. 


TetKirp. 


Vlole.« 


The  foregoing  synopsis  gives  but  a  alight  in- 
dication of  the  value  of  the  '  Prattica  di  Musica,' 
which  supplies  information  on  every  important 
subject  connected  with  the  muaic  of  the  16th 
century  :  information  in  many  cases  obtainable 
from  no  other  source.  The  work  is  now  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  costly  ;  complete  copies  will, 
however,  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  [W.S.R.] 

ZACHAU,'  Fbirorich  Wilhelx,  though 
now  known  only  as  the  instructor  of  Handel, 
seems,  in  reality,  notwithstanding  the  calumnies 
circulated  after  bis  death,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  and  roost  industrious  musicians  of  his 
time.  He  was  born  Nov.  19,  1663,  at  Leipzig, 
where  his  father  was  Stadtmusikus.  Under 
his  father's  direction  he  learned  to  play  on  all  the 

■  See  Tol  II.  pp.  BOO.  ML 
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instruments  then  in  general  use,  including  the 
violin,  hautboy,  harpsichord,  and  organ,  devoting, 
however,  his  chief  attention  to  the  two  last,  on 
both  of  which  he  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency 
far  exceeding  that  which  generally  prevailed  at 
this  period.  While  still  a  youth,  he  removed, 
with  his  father,  to  Eilenburg,  and  continued  his 
studies  there  until  1684,  when  he  was  elected 
organist  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Halle,  a  large 
and  important  church  still  standing.7 

Here  it  was  that,  if  Main  waring' s  account  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  little  Handel  was  first  taken 
to  Zachau  for  instruction  in  music,  '  while  he  was 
yet  under  seven  years  of  age ' — that  is  to  say, 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  year  1692. 
Chrysander  places  the  event  a  little  later,  but 
upon  no  trustworthy  evidence.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it  have  already  been  nar- 
rated in  detail,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  648  a.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Zachau  took  great  interest 
in  his  pupil,  who — Mainwaring  tells  us  — 
'  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  never  thought  he 
could  do  enough  for  him.*'  That  the  child  was 
placed  under  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  con- 
scientious teacher  is  indeed  conclusively  proved, 
both  by  Mainwaring  and  Coxe.*  The  former 
says,  '  Zachau  had  a  large  collection  of  Italian 
as  well  as  German  music.  He  showed  his  pupil 
the  different  styles  of  different  nations;  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  each  particular  author ; 
and,  that  he  might  equally  advance  in  the  prac- 
tical part,  he  frequently  gave  him  subjects  to 
work,  and  made  him  copy,  and  play,  and  com- 
pose in  his  stead.  And  Zachau  was  glad  of 
an  assistant,  who,  by  his  uncommon  talents, 
was  capable  of  supplying  his  place  whenever 
he  was  inclined  to  be  absent.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  talk  of  an  assistant  at  seven  years  of 
age.  But  it  will  appear  much  stranger  that  by 
the  time  he  was  nine  he  began  to  compose  the 
Church  Service  for  voices  and  instruments,  and 
from  that  time  actually  did  compose  a  service 
every  week  for  three  years  successively.'  '•  And 
in  confirmation  of  this  account,  Coxe"  describes 
a  volume,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Rivers,  dated  1698,  signed  G.  F.  H.,  and  filled 
with  transcripts,  in  Handel's  handwriting,  of 
airs,  fugues,  choruses,  and  other  works,  by 
Zachau,  Frohberger,  Krieger,  Kerl,  Heinrich 
Albert,  Ebner,  Adam  Strunck,  and  other  com- 
poaers  of  the  1 7th  century.  After  Lady  Rivera's 
death,  this  volume  disappeared.  But  its  existence 
has  never  been  doubted,  and  its  testimony  to 
Zachau's  method  of  teaching  is  invaluable. 

Handel  always  spoke  of  his  old  master  with 
the  deepest  respect;  visited  him  at  Halle  for 
the  last  time  in  1 710 ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  August  14,  1731,  sent  'frequent 
remittances'  to  his  widow.    These  tokens  of 

»  Known  alto  m  tha  Marlenktrehe.  tha  Heuptktrehe,  and  the 
Oberpterrklrcbe  tu  Cmer  Lleben  Frauaa  am  Marfcplatt. 

*  '  Memoir*  of  I  be  Life  of  the  lata  George  Frederic  liendel '  (Lon- 
don. 17BD).  p.  14. 

»  'Anecdote*  of  Ceorfe  Frederick  lUndel  and  John  ChrUbjpher 
mlth.'  by  the  Her.  W.  com  (London.  17W). 
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esteem  did  not,  however,  preserve  the  memory 
of  Zachau  from  a  oruel  aspersion,  which  origin- 
ated in  this  wise.  A  certain  Johann  Chris  toph 
Leporin,  organist  of  the  Dom  Kirche  nir  Moritz- 
burg  at  Halle,  was  dismissed  from  bis  office 
in  170a  on  account  of  his  dissolute  life  and 
neglect  of  duty;  and  Handel,  then  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 
After  Handel's  death,  his  biographers  attri- 
buted Leporin's  misdeeds  to  Zachau,  accusing 
him  of  irregularities  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent.  Main  waring1  speaks  of  his  frequent 
neglect  of  duty  '  from  his  love  of  company,  and 
a  chearful  glass.'  Matthesnn*  feebly  protested 
against  the  cruelty  of  resuscitating  a  scandal 
so  grave  forty  years  after  its  victim's  death; 
but  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  it.  Schoelcher 1 
reproduced  it  with  inconsiderate  levity;  while 
Dr.  Chrysander*  traces  the  libel  to  its  source, 
and  proves  it  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

The  Berlin  Library  possesses  a  large  collection 
of  Zachau 'a  compositions,  consisting  principally 
of  MS.  Church  Cantatas,  and  pieces  for  the 
organ  :  and  some  fragments  have  been  printed 
by  Dr.  Chrysander  and  von  Winterfehi.  They 
are  not  works  of  genius,  but  their  style  is 
thoroughly  musicianlike,  and  is  marked  both  by 
good  taste  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  [W.S.R.] 

ZATDE,  Operetta  in  two  acts;  text  by 
Schachtner,  probably  from  the  French  ;  music 
by  Mozart,  1779  or  1780.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  produced.  Mendelssohn  pro- 
duced a  Quartet  from  it  in  a  Historical  Concert, 
March  1,  1838. 

The  autograph  contains  fifteen  numbers,  but 
lacks  the  title,  the  overture,  and  the  concluding 
chorus,  which  were  all  supplied  by  Andrei  The 
words  of  the  dialogue  (not  given  by  Mozart 
beyond  the  cues)  were  added  by  Gollmick,  who 
has  also  altered  the  composed  text  here  and 
there.  It  was  published  in  full  and  vocal  scores 
by  Andre  of  Offenbach  in  1838,  and  in  Breit- 
kupfs  edition,  Ser.  5,  No.  11.  [G.] 

ZAIRE.  Opera  in  3  acts  ;  words  by  Romani, 
music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  Parma,  May  16, 
1839.  [G.] 

ZAMBONA  [STEPHASOtl,  apparently  an 
Italian,  resident  in  Bonn  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  who,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  B.  J.  Maurer,  cellist  in  the  Bonn  court 
orchestra,  gave  Beethoven  lessons  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Logic  for  about  a  year. 
It  is  said  that  the  lessons  began  in  1 780,  and  that 
the  boy  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  read  Cicero's 
letters  in  six  weeks  1  Zatnbona  was  evidently  a 
shifty,  vague  personage — now  an  innkeeper, 
now  a  book-keeper,  and  then  again  applying 
for  the  post  of  kanmerportier  about  the  Court ; 
but  the  service  which  he  rendered  Beethoven 
was  so  far  a  real  one,  and  without  his  lessons  we 
should  probably  not  have  those  delightful  poly- 
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glott  dedications  and  remarks  which  are  so 
amusing  in  Beethoven's  works.8  [G.] 
ZAMPA,  oo  La  Fiancee  de  Marbrx  (The 
marble  Bride).  Opera  comique  in  3  acts ; 
libretto  by  Melesville,  music  by  Herald.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris.  May  3, 1831. 
In  London,  in  Italian,  at  the  King's  theatre 
(with  a  new  finale  to  the  3rd  act,  by  Hummel),' 
April  19,  1833,  and  at  Covent  Garden  Aug.  5, 
1858  ;  in  French  at  St.  James's,  Jan.  16,  1850; 
in  English,  Covent  Garden,  April  19,  1833,  and 
again  at  Gaiety  theatre,  Oct.  8,  1870.  [G.] 

ZANDT,  VAN,  Marie,  born  Oct  8,  1861.  at 
New  York,  of  American  parents  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction on  the  father's  side.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Jeanie  van  Zandt,  was  a  singer,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Italian  and  Carl  Rosa 
Companies.  Marie  was  taught  singing  by 
Lamperti  at  Milan,  and  in  1879  made  ner  <^&"< 
at  Turin  as  Zerlina  in  '  Don  Giovanni.*  On  May  3 
of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's.  In  that 
part,  and  in  those  of  Cherubino  and  Amina,  she 
was  favourably  received  on  account  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  voice  and  her  unaffected  style.  On 
March  ao,  1880,  she  appeared  in  Paris  as  Mignon, 
with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged  by  the 
Opera  Comique  for  a  term  of  years,  and  be- 
came a  great  favourite.  She  also  played  there 
Cherubino,  Dinorah,  and  Lakme*  on  the  successful 
production  of  Delibes's  opera  of  that  name  April 
14,  1883.  On  Nov.  8,  1884,  on  the  revival  of 
Rossini's  'Barbiere,'  Miss  van  Zandt  was  seized 
with  a  total  extinction  of  voice  arising  from 
nervousness  and  physical  prostration,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  calamity  she  was  subjected 
to  the  most  gross  treatment  and  calumny  by 
portions  of  the  Parisian  press  and  public  On 
leave  of  absence  from  Paris  she  played  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  Copenhagen,  Monte  Carlo,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  appeared  Dec.  1 7, 1884, 
and  during  the  season  with  great  success.  On 
her  return  to  Paris  in  1885  her  position  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  hostile  attacks,  and 
she  threw  up  her  engagement.  On  June  6, 
1885,  she  re-appeared  in  England  at  the  Gaiety 
on  the  production  of'  Lakme,'  and  created  a  highly 
favourable  impression  in  that  and  '  Mignon  '  and 
also  in  scenes  from  ' Dinorah'  and  *I1  Barbiere.' 
She  has  a  soprano  voice  of  more  than  two  octaves 
in  compass,  from  A  below  the  line  to  F  in  alt*, 
very  sweet  in  quality,  albeit  of  no  power  or 
volume,  with  considerable  powers  of  execution. 
She  is  a  pleasant  actress,  with  great  charm  of 
manner,  and  should  ultimately  achieve  a  lasting 
success.  [A.C.J 

ZANETTA,  00  II  we  eaut  pas  jocee  aveo 
LI  FEU  (never  play  with  fire).  Ope*ra  comique 
in  3  acts ;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  St.  Georges, 
musio  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,  May  1 8,  1840.  The  title  origin* 
ally  stood  as  above,  and  the  opera  was  given, 
in  French,  under  that  title  in  London  at  St, 
James's  theatre,  Feb.  13,  1849.  [G.] 
lux 
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ZAPFENSTREICH.  The  German  word  Zap- 
fenstreich is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  General 
Wallenstein,  who  during  the  Thirty  Years  War 
in  Germany  found  hia  unruly  troopers  so  fond  of 
nightly  revels  and  drinking,  that  to  prevent  it  he 
introduced  the  tattoo,  or  *  last  call,  after  which 
every  soldier  had  to  retire  to  rest.  To  insure 
obedience  to  this  call,  he  ordered  that  when  it 
was  sounded  the  provost  of  the  camp  should  go 
to  all  the  sutlers'  booths,  and  see  that  the  barrels 
of  drink  were  closed  and  a  chalk-line  drawn 
over  the  bung,  as  a  precaution  against  serving 
drink  during  the  night.  Heavy  penalties  were 
enforced  against  the  sutlers,  if  on  the  morning's 
inspection  the  chalk  line  was  found  to  have 
been  meddled  with  overnight.  This  act  of 
'sealing  the  bungs'  appealed  more  forcibly  to 
the  senses  of  the  revellers  than  the  tattoo  which 
accompanied  it,  and  led  to  the  signal  being 
called  Zapfenstreich — literally '  bung-line/  which 
it  has  retained  in  that  country  ever  since.  [See 
Tattoo,  vol.  iv.  p.  63.] 

The  'Grosse  Zapfenstreich*  (grand  tattoo)  of 
modern  times,  is  in  reality  a  monuter  serenade, 
which  usually  terminates  the  grand  annual 
manoeuvres  of  the  German  army.  On  the  last 
evening  before  the  troops  are  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  mimic  war,  combine,  forming  a 
monster  mass  of  from  1000  to  1400  instrumen- 
talists, who  perform  by  torchlight,  in  presence 
of  the  Emperor  and  numerous  high  officials 
assembled,  a  suitable  programme,  immediately 
followed  by  the  proper  Zapfenstreich,  in  which, 
besides  the  band,  all  buglers,  trumpeters  and 
drummers  of  the  army  take  part.  After  an  in- 
troductory eight  bars  for  fifes  and  drums,  a  few 
drummers  commence  a  roll  very  piano,  gradually 
increasing  in  power ;  this  crescendo  is  aug- 
mented by  all  the  drummers  to  the  number  of 
over  300  rapidly  joining  in  until  a  thunderous 
forte  is  reached,  when  they  break  into  four  bars 
of  simple  beats  in  march-tempo,  followed  by  the 
combined  bands  playing  the  proper  Zapfenstreich 
(an  ancient  Quickstop). 

^  Quick  March. 
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When  this  is  finished,  the  'Retraite'  of  the 
combined  cavalry  bands  is  played,  consisting  of 
the  old  trumpet  calls,  interspersed  with  roils  of 
kettledrums  and  full  chords  of  brass  instruments. 
A  abort  'call'  by  fifes  and  drums  ia  then  fol- 
lowed by  the  '  Prayer,'  a  alow  movement  executed 
by  all  the  combined  bands— 
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etc 


Then  a  roll  for  the  drums, — the  trumpet  signal 
1  Gewehr  ein  ! ' — and  finally  two  bars  of  long 
chords  bring  the  whole  to  a 

Lento. 

i 


Such  a  mere  description  as  the  above,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  published  full  t-core  of  the 
Grosse  Zapfenstreich  (Berlin,  Schlesinger),  can- 
not convey  an  idea  of  the  purely  traditional 
manner  of  the  performance,  which  must  be  wit- 
nessed, with  all  the  brilliant  surroundings  accom- 
panying it,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  stirring  effect  it 
produces.  [J.A.K.] 

ZARLINO,  Gioseffe,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  enlightened  musical  theorists  of  the  1 6th 
century,  was  born  in  151 7 1  at  Chioggia — the 
Clodia  of  the  Romans — whence  he  was  generally 
known  as  Zarlinus  Clodiensis.  By  the  wish  of 
his  father,  Giovanni  Zarlino,  he  spent  his  youth 
in  studying  for  the  Church  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
Minor  Orders  in  1539,  and  ordained  Deacon  in 
1 541.  In  that  year  he  came  to  reside  in  Venice, 
where  his  proficiency  as  a  theologian,  aided  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  his  attainments  in  Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry, 
soon  gained  him  an  honourable  position.  But 
his  love  for  Music,  for  which,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  'Istitutioni 
annoniche,'  'he  had  felt  a  natural  inclination 
from  his  tenderest  years,'  tempted  him  to  forsake 
all  other  studies,  for  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  he 
was  at  once  accented  as  a  pupil  by  Adriano 
Willaert,  the  founder  of  the  Venetian  Polyphonic 
School,  under  whom  he  studied,  in  com|>any  with 
Cipriano  di  Rore  and  other  promising  neophyte*. 

On  the  removal  of  Cipriano  di  Rore  to  Parma. 
Zarlino  was  elected,  in  1 565,  first  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  S.  Mark's,  with  every  demonstration 
of  honour  and  respect.  The  duties  connected 
with  thi«  appointment  were  not  confined  to  the 
Offices  sung  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Maestro 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  his 
talent  was  called  into  requisition,  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  all  its  most  brilliant  festivals.  After 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7»  '57'»  Zarlino  was 
commissioned  to  celebrate  the  greatest  victory 
that  Venice  had  ever  won,  with  music  worthy  of 
the  occasion.    When  Henri  III.  visited  Venice, 

I  Not.  u  Barnay  and  Hawktni  pn**nd.  I"  l-*1* :  k* »»  hlaaalf  tolh 
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on  his  return  to  France,  from  Poland,  In  1574* 
he  was  greeted,  on  board  the  Bucentaur,  by  a 
composition,  the  Latin  verses  for  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Rocco  Benedetti  and  Cornelio  Frangi- 
pani,  and  the  music  by  Zarlino,  who  also  com- 
posed the  music  sung  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a 
dramatic  piece,  called  *Orfeo,M  which  was  per- 
formed, with  great  splendour,  in  the  Sala  del 
Maggior  Consiglio.  Again,  in  1577,  w^en  •*•» 
Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute  was  founded  in 
memory  of  the  terrible  plague,  to  which  the 
venerable  Titian  fell  a  victim,  Zarlino  was  com- 
mixaioned  to  compose  a  Mass  for  the  solemn 
occasion.  None  of  these  works  have  been  pre- 
served, and  we  can  only  judge  of  their  merits 
by  the  immense  reputation  the  Composer  enjoyed. 

But  Zarlino  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  duties 
of  his  ecclesiastical  status.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1583,  he  was  elected  a  Canon  of  Chioggia  ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Marco  de*  Medici,  Bishop  of 
Chioggia.  in  1583,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacant  See.  This  proceeding  was,  however, 
so  strongly  opposed  by  the  Doge,  Niccolo  da 
Ponte,  and  the  Senate,  that  Znrlino  consented 
to  retain  his  appointment  at  S.  Mark's  in  pre- 
ference to  the  proffered  Mitre ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  of  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pclla  until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  1590.'  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  No  in- 
scription now  marks  the  spot ;  but  his  bust  has 
been  placed  in  the  Corridor  of  the  Doge's  Palace  ; 
and  during  his  lifetime  a  medal  was  struck  in  his 
honour,  bearing  his  effigy,  and,  on  the  reverse,  an 
Organ,  with  the  legend,  Laudate  eum  in  chordia. 

The  only  compositions  by  Zarlino  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  besides  the  examples  given 
in  his  theoretical  works,  are  a  MS.  Mass  for  four 
voices,  in  the  library  of  the  Liceo  filarmonico  at 
Bologna,  and  a  printed  volume  of  '  Modulationes 
sex  vocum  1  (Venice,  1566).  His  chief  fame, 
however,  rests  upon  three  treatises,  entitled: 
•  Istitutioni  armoniche '  (Venice,  1558,*  re- 
printed 156a,  and  again,  1573);  '  Dimostrationi 
armoniche'  (Venice,  1571,*  reprinted,  1573); 
and  1  Sopplimenti  musicali '  (Venice,  1588).  The 
best  edition  is  the  complete  one,  entitled  '  Tutte 
l'Opere  del  R.M.  Gioacifo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia ' 
(Venice,  1589). 

The  '  Istitutioni'  comprise  448  pp.  fol.;  and 
are  divided  into  four  sections. 

Lib.  I.  contains  sixty-nine  Chapters,  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  excellence  of 
Music ;  a  mystical  elucidation  of  the  transcen- 
dental properties  of  the  number  six  ;  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  different  forms  of  Arithmetical, 
Geometrical,  and  Harmonical  Proportion. 

In  Lib.  II.,  comprising  fifty-one  chapters, 
Znrlino  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
system  known  as  the  Syntonous,  or  Intense 
Diatonic,  of  Ptolomy,  above  all  other  systems 

>  Can  call*  It  an  'op***.*  Thli  la  manifestly  a  mUnomer.  tinea 
the  'opera.'  properly  to  ctIM,  wu  not  then  Invented.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  p(-ce  cortdited  of  4  chain  of  madrigal*  atrunf  together 
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whatsoever.  In  this  system,  the  Tetrachord 
is  divided  into  a  Greater  Tone,  a  Lesser  Tone, 
and  a  Greater  Hemi tone— the  Diatonic  Semi- 
tone  of  modern  musics— as  represented  by  the 
fractions     ft,  fj.   The  system  was  not  a  new 
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one :  and  Zarlino,  naturally  enough,  made  no 
attempt  to  claim  the  honour  of  its  invention. 
The  constitution  of  the  Lesser  Tone  had  been 
demonstrated,  by  Didymus,  as  early  as  the  6oth 
year  of  the  Christian  icra.    The  misfortune  was. 


Fio.  a. 


that  Didymus  placed  the  Lesser  below  the 
Greater;  an  error  which  whs  corrected  about 
the  year  130,  by  Claudius  Ptoloray,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  system.  The  merit  of  Zarlino 
lay  in  his  clear  recognition  of  the  correctness  of 
this  division  of  the  Tetrachord,  which,  in  Lib.  II. 
Cap.  xxxix,  p.  147  of  the  complete  edition,  he 
illustrates  as  in  Fig.  I ,  above.3 

By  following  the  curves  in  Fig.  I  we  may 
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the  exact  proportions,  in  Just  In- 
tonation, of  the  Diatonic  Semitone,  the  Greater 
and  Leaser  Tone,  the  Major  and  Minor  Third, 
the  Perfect  Fourth,  and  the  Perfect  Fifth,  in 
different  part*  of  the  Octave.  Like  Pietro  Aron 
('Toscanello  del  la  Musica,'  Venice,  1523), 
Ludovico  Fogliano  ('Musica  teoretica,'  Venice, 
1529),  and  other  theoretical  writers  of  the  16th 
century,  Zarlino  was  fond  of  illustrating  his 
theses  by  diagrams  of  this  kind  :  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  practical  utility  of  the  custom  that 
tempted  Des  Cartes  to  illustrate  this  self-same 
system  by  the  Canonical  Circle  (Fig.  2),  which 
later  theorists  extended,  so  as  to  include  the 

troportions,  in  commas,1  of  every  possible  Diatonic 
nterval  within  the  limits  of  the  Octave  (Fig.  3) 
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It  needs  but  a  very  slight  examination  of  the 
foregoing  diagrams  to  prove  that  the  Syntonnus 
Diatonic  of  Ptolomy,  coincided,  to  the  minutest 
particular,  with  the  system  advocated  by  Kepler 
iHarmoniceaMundi,  Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  7.)  Mersenne 
(Harm.  Univers.  Lib.  II),  Des  Cartes  (Coin  pen - 
diumMusice),and  all  the  most  learned  theoretical 
writers  of  later  date,  who,  notwithstanding  our 
acceptance  of  Equal  Temperament  as  a  practical 
necessity,  entertain  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  true 
division  of  the  Scale  in  Just  Intonation — the 
opinion  defended  by  Zarlino,  three  centuries  ago. 

Lib.  III.  of  the  '  Istitutioni '  treats  of  the 
laws  of  Counterpoint,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  not  always  set  forth,  here,  with  the  clearness 
for  which  Zacconi  is  so  justly  remarkable.  In  the 
examples  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  is 
illustrated,  an  interesting  use  is  made  of  the  well- 
known  Canto  fertno  which  forms  bo  conspicuous  n 
feature  in  '  Non  nobis  Doraine,'  and  so  many 
other  works  of  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries. 

Fio.  4. 
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Lib.  IV.  treats  of  the  Modes: — more  es- 
pecially in  the  later  forms  introduced  by  the 
Early  Christians,  and  systematise^  by  S.  Ambrose, 
and  S.  Gregory.  In  common  with  Glareanus, 
and  all  the  great  theorists  of  the  Polyphonic 

1  A  cuoim  u  th»  uluth  part  or  »  UrMtcr  Tuoo 


I  School,  Zarlino  insists  upon  the  recognition 
of  twelve  Modes,  and  twelve  only ;  reject- 
ing the  Locrian  and  Hypolocrian  forms  as 
inadmissible,  by  reason  of  the  False  Fifth  in- 
separable from  the  one,  and  the  Triton  us  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  other.  But,  though 
thus  entirely  at  one  with  the  author  of  the 
Dodecachordon  on  the  main  facts,  he  arranges 
the  Modes  in  a  different  order  of  succession.1 
Instead  of  beginning  his  series  with  the  Dorian 
Mode,  he  begins  with  the  Ionian,  arranging  his 
thus:— 


L 

DL 
V. 
TTX 
IX. 


Authentic  Modes. 
Ionian.   Final,  0. 

Dorian.  Final,  D. 

Phrygian.  Final,  E. 

Lydiau.  Final,  F. 


Final,  A. 


IV. 
"VI. 
VIII. 


PUtgal  Mode*. 

II.   Hypotonia  n. 

Final,  C. 
Hypodorian. 

Final,  D. 
Hypophrvmari 


Hy  polydian. 

Final  K. 
1  iy  poniixt  >ly<l  i  an. 

Final.  O. 
Hypoed  i  an. 

Final,  A. 

This  arrangement  —  which  no  other  great 
theorist  of  the  century  has  followed9 — would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  change  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Modes,  in  favour  of  a 
newer  tonality  :  for,  the  series  here  begins  with 
a  form  which  corresponds  exactly  with  our 
modern  Major  Mode,  and  ends  with  the  prototype 
of  the  descending  Minor  Scale  of  modern  music. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  Zarlino  introduces 
some  very  valuable  memoranda,  and  occasionally 
records  as  facts  some  very  curious  superstitions. 
In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  the  human  pulse 
is  the  measure  of  the  beats  in  music — a  state- 
ment fortunately  corroborated  by  other  early 
writers,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  duration  of  the  two  beats  which 
are  included  in  the  normal  Semibreve.  In 
another,  ho  asserts  that  Josquin  treated  the 
Fourth  as  a  Consonance.  In  a  third,  he 
records  his  observation  that  untaught  singers 
always  sing  the  Third  and  Sixth  Major — which 
is  in  all  probability  true.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
diverges  into  the  region  of  romance,  and  assures 
us  that  deer  are  so  delighted  with  music  that 
hunters  use  it  as  a  means  of  capturing  them. 

The  *  Dimostrationi  armoniche,'  occupying 
312  folio  pages,  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  five 
Dialogues,  carried  on  by  Adriano  Willaert, 
Claudio  Merulo,  and  Francesco  Viola,  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Zarlino  tells  us,  that,  in  the  year  1562,  the 
friends  met  at  the  house  of  Willaert,  who  was 
then  laid  up  with  the  gout ;  and,  that  their  con- 
versation is  faithfully  reported  in  the  five  Ra- 
gionamenti  of  the  Dimostrationi.  The  first  of 
these  treats  chiefly  of  the  Proportions  of  In- 
tervals ;  the  second,  and  third,  of  the  ratios  of 
the  Consonances,  and  Lesser  Intervals;  the 
fourth,  of  the  division  of  the  Monochord ;  and 
the  fifth,  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  Modes. 

•  Sm  1.1a  IV.  cap.  1.  p.  S»  In  edition 
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Not  long  after  the  publication  of  these  works, 
Vincenzo  Galilei— who  had  formerly  been 
Zarlino's  pupil— printed,  at  Florence,  a  tract, 
entitled  '  Discorso  intorno  alle  opere  di  meaner 
Gioseffe  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,'  in  which  he  vio- 
lently attacked  his  former  master's  principles ; 
and,  in  1581,  he  followed  up  the  subject,  in  his 
famous  '  Dialogo  delta  musica  antica  et  della 
modem  a,'  in  the  second  edition  of  which  (Fior- 
enza,  1603),  the  title-page  bore  the  words,  1  in 
sua  difesa  contra  Joseffo  Zarlino.'  Galilei  at- 
tacked, in  very  uncourteoua  terms,  the  division 
of  the  Scale  advocated  by  Zarlino  ;  and  proposed 
to  substitute  for  it  the  Di  tonic  Diatonic  Tetra- 
chord,  consisting  of  two  Greater  Tones  and  a 
Limma;1  as  set  forth  by  Pythagoras — a  division 
which  all  modern  theorists  agree  in  utterly  re- 

Iec ting.  While  accusing  Zarlino  of  innovation, 
le  inconsistently  complained  that  the  Syntonous 
Diatonic  was  advocated  by  Lodovioo  Fogliano, 
half  a  century  before  his  time.  This  is  perfectly 
true1:  and  in  all  probability,  it  was  this  division 
of  the  Scale  that  the  Ariatoxenians  unconsciously 
Bang  by  ear.  But  Galilei  was  not  satisfied  with 
an  empirical  scale ;  and  his  admiration  for  the 
Greeks  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  his  theory, 
reduced  to  practice,  would  have  been  intolerable. 
His  favourite  instrument,  the  Lute,  imperatively 
demanded  some  reasonable  power  of  Tempera- 
ment :  and  Zarlino,  who  was,  in  every  respect, 
in  advance  of  his  age,  actually  proposed,  that, 
for  the  Lute,  the  Octave  should  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  Semitones — that  is  to  say,  he  advo- 
cated in  the  16th  century  the  practice  that  we, 
in  the  loth,  have,  only  seen  universally  adopted 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  That  he  ex- 
tended the  system  to  the  Organ,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  Organ,  at  S.  Mark's, 
remained  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Monteverde.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
advocated  Equal  Temperament  for  keyed  instru- 
ments, and  Just  Intonation  for  unaccompanied 
Vocal  Music,  and  instruments  of  the  Violin 
tribe— a  system  which  has  been  successfully 
practised  by  the  most  accomplished  vocalists  and 
violinists  of  the  present  century. 

In  defence  of  his  principles,  and  in  answer  to 
Galilei's  caustic  diatribes,  Zarlino  published,  in 
1588,  his  'Sopplimenti  musicali,  containing 
330  pages  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter, 
much  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  reinforcement 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  *  Istitutioni,' 
and  the  '  Dimostrationi.'  The  system  of  Equal 
Temperament,  as  applied  to  the  Lute,  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  xxvii.  et  *eq. 
In  Lib.  VI.  the  author  recapitulates  much  of 
what  he  has  previously  said  concerning  the 
Modes;  and  in  Lib.  VIII.  he  concludes  the 
volume  with  a  dissertation  on  the  organ  ;  illus- 
trating hiB  subject,  at  p.  391,  by  an  engraving  of 
the  soundboard  of  a  very  early  Organ  removed 

I  The  Llmma.  or  remaining  portion  of  4  rartfrt  Toarth.  after  two 
flr*ater  Ton««  have  br«ro  rabtracted  from  It.  ti  lea*  than  a  Diatonic 
Semitone  by  one  comma. 
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hoax  a  Church  at  Grado ;  and  giving  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  Organs  of  very  early  date. 

In  1589,  Zarlino  reprinted  the  'Sopplimenti/ 
preceded  by  the  '  Istitutioni,'  and  the  '  Dimo- 
strationi,' in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
already  mentioned,  together  with  a  fourth 
volume,  containing  a  1  Trattato  della  pazienzia,' 
a  '  Discourse  on  the  true  date  of  the  Crucifixion 
of  Our  Lord,'  a  treatise  on  '  The  Origin  of  the 
Capuchins,'  and  the  '  Resolution  of  some  doubts 
concerning  the  correctness  of  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar.' He  survived  the  issue  of  the  four  volumes 
but  a  very  short  time :  but  his  death,  in  1 590,  wat 
far  from  terminating  the  controversy  concerning 
his  opinions ;  for  Galilei  published  the  second 
edition  of  his  'Dialogo'  as  late  an  1602  ;  and, 
in  1704,  Giovanni  Maria  Artusi  published  an 
equally  bitter  attack,  at  Bologna,  entitled  '  Im- 
presa  del  R.  P.  Gio.  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,  etc.' 
In  truth,  Zarlino  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  meet  with  fair  treatment  from  his  oppo- 
nents, though  we  of  the  19th  century  can  agree 
with  every  word  of  hit  arguments. 

The  works  of  Zarlino  are  now  very  scarce 
and  costly.  Perfect  ami  complete  copies  will  l>e 
found  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  [W.S.R.] 

ZAUBERFLOTE,  DIE. i.e.  The  Magic  flute. 
Mozart's  last  opera,  in  two  acts.  The  book  was  by 
Schikaneder  and  was  first  proposed  to  Mozart 
early  in  1 791 ;  the  music  was  written  partly  in 
a  'garden  |>avilion'  close  to  the  theatre,  and 
partly  in  the  Casino  at  Joeephsdorf  on  the 
Kahlenberg.  It  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
auf  der  Wieden,  Vienna,  Sept.  30  of  the  same 
year  (by  which  time  the  Requiem  was  begun), 
and  had  not  at  first  a  great  success ;  but  this 
soon  altered,  and  by  Oct.  12,  1795,  it  had  been 
performed  at  the  one  theatre  200  times.  The 
overture  was  as  usual  written  hut — with  the 
march.  Mozart  was  a  great  Freemason,  and  the 
work  is  said  to  abound  with  Masonic  indica- 
tions, especially  in  the  noble  troml>one  chords  — 
which  should  not  be  '  tied ' ;  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  opera.4  A  likeness  has  been  dis- 
covered between  the  subject  of  the  Allegro  and 
that  of  a  sonata  of  dementi's  once  played  by 
Cletnenti  to  the  emperor  in  Mozart's  presence ; 
and  it  has  certainly  a  curious  resemblance  to  an 
overture  by  Colio  of  1779.*  The  air  « Ein  Mad- 
chen  oder  Weibchen '  is  taken  from  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  chorale  'Nun  lob  mein  Seel  den 
Herren.'  The  melody  sung  by  the  men  in  armour 
is  that  of  another  much  older  chorale,  '  Ach 
Gott  vom  Himmel  sieh  darein,'  with  a  closing 
phrase  added  by  Mozart.  [See  Appendix,  Ach 
Gott.] 

In  Paris,  'arrange*  par  Lachnitch,*  as  'Les 
Mysteresd'Isis.'  Aug.  20,  1801.  [See  Lachmith.] 
In  London,  in  Italian,  as  '  II  Flauto  Magico,'  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  for  Naldi's  benefit,  June  6, 
181 1 ;  in  German,  at  Covent  Garden,  May  27, 
1833;  in  English,  as  'The  Magio  Flute,'  Drury 
Lane,  Mar.  10,  1838.  [G.] 

•  Jahn'»  Morart,  X 

•  Ibid,  ui.sii.aja. 
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ZAVERTAL,  the  original  Bohemian  name 
(Zavrtal)  of  a  musical  family,  several  members 
of  which  have  become  prominent  both  in  Ger- 
many and  this  country,  (i)  Josef  Rcdolf, 
horn-player,  born  at  Polep,  Leitmeritz,  Bohemia, 
Nov.  5,  1 819,  wan  educated  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatorium.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army  as 
bandmaster  in  1840,  and  gradually  rose.  In 
1846  he  established  the  Pension  Society  for 
bandmasters  of  the  Austrian  army.  After  several 
promotions,  in  1864  he  became  director  ofmilitary 
music  to  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Shortly 
after  this  he  left  Austria  for  England,  and  in 
1868  was  made  bandmaster  of  the  4th  King's 
Own  Regiment,  and  in  1871  was  placed  at  the 
liead  of  the  band  (wind  and  string)  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  (a) 
Wknceslas  Hugo,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
born  at  Polep,  Aug.  31,  1821,  clarine  ttist  and 
composer,  lie  has  been  bandmaster  of  several 
regiments  in  the  Austrian  army,  during  the 
Franco- Italian  war  saw  much  service,  and  was 
recognised  as  a  very  eminent  bandmaster.  In 
1 866  he  quitted  the  service,  and  in  1874  came 
to  this  country,  where  he  reside*  at  Helensburgh, 
near  Glasgow,  much  esteemed  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  and  where  his  compositions  are  mucli  re- 
lished. In  1847  he  married  Carlotta  Maironi,  an 
eminent  musician,  who  died  in  1 873.  His  son,  ( 3) 
Ladislacs,  born  at  Milan  Sept.  29,  1849,  was 
taught  music  by  his  parents,  and  first  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1864.  Four  years  later  he  produced 
an  opera  at  Treviso.  Next  year  he  was  made 
conductor  and  composer  to  the  theatre  at  Milan. 
In  1 87 1  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
mained teaching  and  conducting  for  ten  years. 
In  1881  he  succeeded  the  late  James  Sinythe 
as  master  of  the  Baud  (wind  and  string)  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  at  Woolwich.  An  opera  of 
his,  '  Una  notte  a  Firenze,'  was  successfully  pro- 
duced at  Prague  in  1886,  and  another, '  Myrrha,' 
at  the  same  city  Nov.  7,  1886.  He  was  created 
Cavaliere  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  [G.] 

ZKLMIRA.  Opera  seria  in  a  acts;  words 
by  Tottola,  music  by  llosaini.  Produced  at 
Naples,  Feb.  16,  182a.  [G.] 

ZELTER,  Carl  FarrnRiCH,  Director  of  the 
Berlin  Singakademie,  and  founder  of  the  Lieder- 
tafeln  now  so  general  throughout  Germany,  was 
born  at  Berlin,  Dec.  II,  1758.  His  father,  who 
was  a  mason,  embodied  in  a  series  of  maxims  hi  a 
lofty  ideal  of  the  mason's  prerogatives.  Carl's 
mother  taught  him  '  pretty  Bible  sayings  and 
severe  modesty ' ;  his  father,  more  intent  on 
building  houses  in  Germany  than  castles  in  Spain, 
declared  that  '  handicraft  ranks  before  every- 
thing ;  the  handicraftsman  is  the  true  citizen  ; 
the  law  which  binds  him  protects  him,'  etc., 
etc. — aphorisms  which  were  soon  forgotten  by 
Carl,  who  practised  on  a  small  fiddle  presented 
to  him  on  his  eighth  Christmas  Eve,  and  at  ten 
years  of  age  employed  a  whole  summer  in  the 
construction  of  an  organ  'with  a  pedal  that 

1  »'lmi'«r  «r»r«-»tt<n  ire  fnnnrt  'n  Zl&tenggr.  Stioobcrt,  tod  olbor 
iitiuuii  u*mti  In  ili«  Lumiuu  DLteclvif. 
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could  be  trod  upon.*  He  has  recorded  the  first 
indelible  impression  that  be  received  on  hearing 
Graun's  opera  'Phaeton,'  to  which  his  parent* 
treated  him  in  the  Carnival  of  1770.  'The 
grand  powerful  masses  of  tone  riveted  my  at- 
tention far  more  than  the  melody  and  construc- 
tion of  the  airs.  ...  I  thought  the  orchestra  a 
riddle  as  wonderful  aa  it  was  beautiful.  I  was 
seated  amongst  the  musicians.  ...  I  swam  in 
a  sea  of  delight,'  etc.,  etc.  Of  the  opei-a 
itself  he  Kays  little,  except  that  the  sweet  un- 
known Italian  words  added  to  the  magic  of  the 
whole,  so  that  he  afterwards  agreed  with  the 
Great  Frederic  as  to  the  profanity  of  allowing 
Art  to  speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  sym- 
pathised heartily  with  the  royal  dislike  of  the 
German  opera.  When  nearly  14,  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  Gymnasium,  but  here,  though 
the  lessons  got  on  tolerably  well,  his  relations 
with  his  fellow-students  were  so  stormy  that  the 
place  became  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  he  was  rusti- 
cated for  a  time,  and  a  bar  sinister  drawn  across 
his  name — '  Est  petulanB.  petulantior,  petulan- 
tissimus.'  He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  organist 
of  the  Gymnasium,  who  had  a  school  of  his  own. 
This  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  for  Zelter 
returned  to  the  Gymnasium,  where  some  of  the 
masters  were  well  disposed  towards  him,  not- 
withstanding his  taste  for  practical  jokes.  At 
the  age  of  17,  after  another  course  of  the  or- 
ganists teaching,  necessitated  by  a  little  affair  of 
honour,  he  left  school,  and  now  his  real  education 
began.  Though  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade, 
he  was  but  a  half-hearted  mason.  He  ma  le  friends 
with  any  one  who  happened  to  have  musical  pro- 
clivities,  and  amongst  others  with  the  town 
musician,  George,  an  original  even  in  those 
days.  In  his  household  Zelter  was  always  a  wel- 
come guest;  George  appreciated  his  musical 
skill  and  enthusiasm,  and  gave  him  free  access 
to  all  his  musical  instruments.  Meantime 
Zelter  was  ripening  into  a  capable  musician. 
In  1777  his  apprenticeship  was  declared  over, 
and  a  great  longing  seized  him  to  join  his  friend 
Hackert,  the  artist,  in  a  journey  to  Italy,  a 
longing  which  often  returned  upon  him  through 
his  life,  though  he  never  fulfilled  it.  Hackert 
went  without  him,  and  he  remained  at  home 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  love-making.  His  love 
affairs,  described  minutely  in  his  autobiography, 
arc  of  little  interest,  except  perhaps  his  flirtation 
with  an  artistic  Jewess,  at  whose  father's  house 
Moses  Mendelssohn  and  other  scholars  used  to 
meet.  The  lady  and  her  lover  quarrelled  over 
the  theory  of  suicide,  and  parted  company  be- 
cause they  differed  about  Goethe's  treatment  of 
Werther,  who,  in  Zelter' «  opinion,  ought  to  have 
shot  Albrecht  instead  of  himself.  The  episode 
is  worth  recording,  as  it  marks  the  first  con- 
nection of  the  names  of  Goethe  and  Mendels- 
sohn with  that  of  Zelter.  In  spite  of  such 
distractions,  Zelter  passed  his  examination  easily 
and  successfully,  and  was  made  a  master  mason 
in  consequence.  When  he  was  18,  his  first 
Cantata  was  performed  in  St.  George's  Church, 
aud  Marpurg  the  theorist  thought  so  highly  of  it, 
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that  Zelter  applied  to  Kirnberger  and  Faach 
for  further  instruction  in  musical  science.  In 
gratitude  for  hi*  old  master's  teaching,  he  ulti- 
mately became  the  biographer  of  Faach,1  the 
pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the  original  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Singakademie.  From  1 792  to  1800, 
Zelter  acted  as  accompanyist  to  that  institu- 
tion, and  at  the  death  of  Fasch  he  succeeded 
to  the  Directorship.  A  few  years  previously, 
Ze Iter's  music  to  some  of  Goethe's  songs 
had  so  attracted  the  poet,  that  a  correspondence 
began  which  shows  that  Goethe  was  capable 
of  a  real  affection  for  at  least  one  of  his  blind- 
est worshippers.1  There  are  frequent  allusions 
in  these  letters  to  the  progress  of  the  Sing- 
akademie, over  which  in  his  later  years  Zelter 
reigned  as  a  musical  dictator  from  whose  decision 
there  was  no  appeal.  Its  influence  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  man  who  revived  Sebastian 
Bach's  music,  and  was  the  first  to  inspire  his 
pupil,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  with  his  own  love  for  it. 
The  Akademie  consisted  originally  of  only  30 
members,  who  met  weekly  at  different  private 
houses,  and  during  Fasch  s  life  they  practised 
little  except  his  compositions.  It  was  reserved 
for  Zelter  to  enlarge  the  area  of  selection,  and 
under  him  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  time 
were  added  to  the  repertoire.  The  Liedertafel, 
a  more  modern  institution,  at  first  consisted  of 
25  men,  singers,  poets  and  composers.  The 
society  met  once  a  month  for  supper  and  music, 
the  songs  were  the  compositions  of  the  guests 
themselves,  and  the  gatherings  are  amusingly 
described  in  Zelter's  letters  to  Goethe.  As  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Zelter 
is  entitled  to  lasting  gratitude,  for  though  his 
judgment  of  contemporary  art  was  at  times  mis- 
taken, his  faith  in  his  pupil  never  waned. 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  never  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  '  the  restorer  of  Bach  to  the 
Germans.'  The  real  history  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Matthew  Passion  is  to  be  found 
in  Devrient's  '  Recollections  of  Mendelssohn,'  and 
in  '  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben.'  by  A.  B. 
Marx.  [See  Mendelssohn, vol. ii.  p.  260a.]  The 
joint  enthusiasm  of  Mendelssohn  and  Devrient 
for  Bach's  music  had  been  kindled  by  the  study 
of  the  score  of  the  •  Passion,'  which  Zelter  had 
bought  years  before  as  wa<-te  paper  at  an 
auction  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased  cheese- 
monger. In  spite  of  his  devotion  to  every  one 
of  the  name  of  Bach,  Zelter  rashly  ventured 
on  simplifying  some  of  the  recitatives  and  choral 
parts,  after  tho  method  of  Graun.  The  purity 
of  the  work  was  saved  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  s 
grandmother,  who  prevailed  on  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  score  to  present  the  treasure 
to  her  grandson.  Not  only  was  the  work  well 
bestowed  and  rescued  from  sacrilege,  but  its 
publication  and  performance  inaugurated  a 
iresh  era  in  the  art  of  music.  The  ex- 
pediency of  printing  the  work  was  discussed 
at  a  dinner  party  given  by  Schlesinger,  the 

.  1  K»rl  Frledrtch  Chrlitlin  Fueh.  ton  K*ri  rriadrich  Z«lt«r. 
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publisher.  Marx  was  appealed  to  for  an 
opinion.  '  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  the  great- 
est thing  I  know  in  Church  music, *  was  his 
reply,  whereupon  old  Schlesinger  struck  the 
table  with  his  fist,  and  called  out,  '  I  will  pub- 
lish it,  should  it  cost  me  three  thousand  thalers. 
I  will  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  house.' 
The  zeal  of  Mendelssohn  and  Devrient,  in 
league  to  prevail  on  Zelter  to  allow  a  public 
performance,  eventually  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  Their  old  teacher  was  at  first  in- 
credulous ;  it  may  well  have  been  that  he  was 
conscious  of  the  original  sin  of  tampering  with 
the  score,  and  felt  that  the  '  lynx  eyes '  of  Felix 
had  silently  convicted  him.  The  concession  was 
wrung  from  him  with  difficulty,  but  once  given 
he  put  the  forces  of  the  Akademie  at  his  pupil's 
disposal.  The  first  and  ever-memorable  per- 
formance of  the  'Passion'  music  was  givei* 
March  11,  1829,  under  Mendelssohn's  baton, 
h'lB  friend  Edward  Devrient  singing  the  part 
of  Christ.  For  Goethe,  Zelter  had  the  devotion 
of  a  faithful  dog,  the  great  man's  slightest  wish 
was  law  to  him ;  nay,  so  strong  was  the  musi- 
cian's adoration  of  the  poet,  that  after  the 
suicide  of  his  favourite  step  son,  he  writes  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  misery  he  is  happy — yes, 
truly  happy,  for  has  not  the  sympathy  of  his 
immortal  friend  moved  him  to  use  the  brotherly 
Du  instead  of  the  ordinary  Sie  in  bis  letter 
of  condolence  t  *  Mark  my  words ;  Zelter  will 
not  live  long  now,'  said  Mendelssohn,  when  he 
heard  of  Goethe's  death  in  1832 ;  and  he  was 
right.  Zelter  san  k  almost  immediately,  and  died 
on  the  15th  May  following.  He  is  best  described 
in  his  own  words,  '  strong,  healthy,  full  of  sap 
and  good-will,'  a  rough  diamond  and  of  good 
hard  lasting  stuff.  lie  composed  several  songs 
and  quartets  for  the  Liedertafel  of  Berlin,  and 
set  many  of  Goethe's  songs  to  music.  These 
songs  were  interpreted  in  their  day  by  Mara  and 
other  great  singers.  [For  their  characteristics 
see  Song,  vol.  in.  p.  626  a.]  Amongst  his 
numerous  works,  now  forgotten,  was  a  Cantata 
on  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  seems, 
by  the  account  of  it  in  a  journal  of  1 786,  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  occasion.  He  also 
wrote  an  oratorio  called  'The  Ascension,'  a 
Requiem,  a  To  Deum,  and  several  other  works 
which  were  never  published.  A  list  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  'A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Carl  Friedrich 
Zelter,  arranged  from  autobiographical  MSS.,' 
by  Rintel  (Janke,  Berlin,  1861).  [A.D.C.] 

ZEMIRE  ET  AZOR.  Fairy  comedy  in  4 
acts  ;  words  by  Mannontel.  music  by  Gretry. 
Produced  at  Fontainebleau  Nov.  9,  177 1,  and 
repeated  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  Dec.  16.  The 
score  is  one  of  Gre'try's  best.  It  was  revived, 
the  libretto  reduced  by  Scribe  to  2  acts,  and  the 
score  reinforced  by  Adam,  on  Feb.  21,  1832. 

The  story  is  that  of  1 Beauty  and  tho  Beast,* 
and  has  been  set  to  music  under  the  above  title 
by  Baumgarten  (1775),  Neefe — Beethoven's 
teacher— 11778),  Toxzi  (1792),  Seyfried  (1818), 
and  Spohr  (J  819).  The  last,  under  the  name  of 
'Azor  and  Zeinira,  or  the  Magic  Ruse,'  was 
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brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  April  5, 
183 1.  The  song, 'Rose  softly  blooming,'  has 
remained  a  favourite  piece  to  this  day.  [G.] 

ZENOBIA.  An  opera,  worthy  of  notion  because 
of  the  great  number  of  times  it  has  been  set, 
often  to  the  same  libretto.  The  following  lint 
is  collected  from  Clement's  '  Diet.  Lyrique  and 
Kit-manna  '  Opera- Handbuch.' 

'Zenobia':  to  various  texts.  G.  A.  Boretti, 
Vienna,  1661  ;  N.  A.  Strangle,  Leipzig,  1697; 
G.  K.  Reutter,  jum,  Vienna,  1733  ;  Earl  of  Mt. 
Edgcumbe,  London,  1800.  To  Metaatasio's 
text;  L.  A.  Predieri,  Vienna,  1740;  G.  Sbacci, 
Venice,  1740;  B.  Micheli,  Venice,  1746;  D. 
Perez,  Turin,  1 751 ;  N.  Piccinni,  Naples,  1756; 
G.  Cocchi,  London,  1758;  N.  Sala,  Naples, 
1761  ;  J.  A.  Hasse,  Vienna,  1 763;  J.  G.  Schwan- 
berg,  Brunswick,  1767;  A.  Toed,  Munich, 
'773  !  v»  Federici,  London,  1795  ;  Fr.  Bianchi, 
London,  1797. 

'  Zenobia  in  Palmira.'  F.  Chelleri,  Milan, 
171 1  ;  F.  Fio,  Naples,  1713  ;  L.  Leo,  Naples, 
1735;  P.  Anfossi,  Venice,  1790;  G.  Paesiello, 
Naples,  1 790. 

« Zenobia  regina  de'  Palmireni.'  T.  Albinoni, 
Venice,  1694. 

1  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmvra.'  Pratt,  New, 
York,  1883.  [G.] 

ZERETELEW,  Elizabeth  Andbejbwna, 
the  Princess  of,  nie  Lawrowskaja,  well-known 
as  Mme.  I^awrowska,  was  born  Oct.  13,  1845,  at 
Kaschin,  Twer,  Russia.  She  waa  taught  sing- 
ing by  Fenzi,  at  the  Elisabeth  Institute,  and  by 
Mine.  Nissen-Saloman  at  the  Conaervatorinm, 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1867  she  made  her  de*but  as 
Orfee  at  three  performances  of  Gluck  a  opera, 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Conservatorium 
under  Rubinstein,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  thanks  to  whose  kindness  she 
waa  enabled  to  study  abroad.  From  1868-73 
she  was  engaged  at  the  Russian  Opera-Theatre 
Marie,  and  in  the  mean  time  (viz.  on  July  31, 
1871),  *he  married  the  Prince  Zeretelew.  In 
1868  she  was  announced  to  sing  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  but  did  not  appear.  She 
left  the  o|>era  for  a  time  and  aang  in  concerts 
all  over  Europe,  having  received  further  in- 
struction from  Mme.  Viardot- Garcia.  She 
visited  this  country  in  1873,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  Feb.  34  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  and  March  1  at  Crystal  Palace. 
During  her  stay  she  made  a  great  impression 
by  her  grand  mezzo  soprano  voice  and  fine 
declamatory  powers  of  singing  in  operatic  airs 
of  Handel  and  Glinka,  and  in  the  Lieder  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  etc.  In  1 881  she  re- 
appeared in  England  in  concerts,  but  for  a  very 
short  period.  In  1878  she  returned  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Opera,  where  we  believe  she  is 
still  engaged.  The  principal  Russian  operas  in 
which  she  has  performed  are  '  La  Vie  pour  le 
Czar'  and  'Russian  and  Ludmila'  of  Glinka, 
'  Russalka'  of  Darjomizsky,  and  '  Wrazyla  Silow' 
ofSerow.  [A.C.] 

ZEKLINE,  00  la  Cobbkillk  d'Obangbs 


fThe  Basket  of  Oranges').  Grand  opera  in  3  acts  ; 

libretto  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced 
at  fne  Academie  Nationale  May  16,  1 851.  In 
London,  in  Italian  (but  under  the  French  title), 
at  Her  Majesty's  theatre,  July  32,  1851.  [G.] 

ZERR,  Anna,  born  July  36,  1833,  at  Baden- 
Baden;  was  taught  singing  by  Bordocoi,  and 
first  appeared  in  opera  at  Carlsruhe,  in  18.19, 
where  she  remained  until  1846,  and  was  subse- 
quently engaged  at  Vienna.  In  1851  she 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  England  May  19  at  Catherine 
Hayes'  Concert,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
and  sang  with  great  success  there  and  at  other 
concerts,  including  one  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Hungarian  Refugees.  On  this  account,  on 
her  return  to  Vienna,  she  was  deprived  of  her 
diploma  of  Co  art  chamber  singer,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  sing  again  at  the  opera  during  the 
remainder  of  her  engagement.  On  July  10  she 
made  her  de"but  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  aa 
Astrafiammente,  on  the  production  of  the  Zau- 
berflote,  with  great  effect.  She  re-appeared  in 
1853  in  the  same  part,  and  in  that  of  Lucia;  on 
J uly  1 5  as  Rosa  on  the  revival  of  Spohr's  Faust ;  on 
Aug.  17  as  Catherine  on  the  production  of 'Pietro 
il  Grande'  (Jullien).  She  afterwards  sang  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  at  Jullien's  concerts,  went 
to  America,  and  retired  from  public  life  in  1857. 
On  June  14,  1881,  she  died,  at  her  residence, 
Winterbach,  near  Oberkirch,  Baden.  [A.C.] 

ZERRAHN,  Cabl,  born  at  Malchow,  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  July  38,  1836.  Began  the 
study  of  music  at  Rostock,  under  F.  Weber, 
and  continued  it  at  Hanover  and  Berlin.  The 
revolution  of  1848,  in  Germany,  had  the  effect 
of  expatriating  a  number  of  young  musicians, 
among  whom  was  Zerrahn,  who  went  to  the 
United  States,  and,  under  the  title  of  the 
'  Gertnania  Musical  Society,'  gave  concerts  of 
classical  music  for  orchestra,  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  with  considerable  success.  In  this 
orchestra  Zerrahn  played  first  flute.  He  was, 
in  1854,  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  at  Boston,  succeeding  Carl 
Berginann,  who  had  also  been  director  of  the 
'  Gertnania,'  and  he  still  retains  the  position 
(1887).  For  several  years  the  only  classical 
orchestral  concerts  in  Boston  were  given  by 
Zerrahn  at  his  own  risk.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  in 
1865,  Zerrahn  received  the  appointment  of 
conductor,  and  remained  in  charge  until  the 
concerts  were  given  up  (1883).  The  festivals 
given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  May 
1865,  and  triennially  thereafter,  until  1883, 
when  they  were  suspended,  were  all  under  his 
direction.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  the  directors  at  the  Peace  Jubilees  at 
Boston,  1869  and  1873,  and  for  several  years  has 
directed  the  annual  autumn  festivals  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Similar  enterprises,  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  at  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  conducted  by  him.  The 
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Zerrahn's  care  ever  since  its  organisation  in  1 868, 
as  have  also  been  numerous  choral  and  orchestral 
aocietiee  and  male  singing-clubs  belonging  to 
Boston  or  its  neighbourhood.  [F.H.J.] 

ZEUGHEER,  Jakob  (known  also  as  J.  Z. 
Herrmann),  born  at  Zurich  in  1805,  learned 
the  violin  first  from  Waseermann  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  181 8  was  placed  at  Munich  under 
Ferdinand  Franzel,  for  the  violin,  and  Gratz 
for  composition  and  musical  science.  A  visit 
to  Vienna  in  1823  confirmed  his  enthusiasm  for 
chamber-  music  and  Beethoven,  who  remained 
through  life  the  object  of  his  highest  veneration. 
The  example  of  Schuppansigb,  and  of  the  four 
brothers  Moralt,  suggested  to  Zeugheer  the 
idea  of  attempting  the  same  with  his  friends 
In  Munich,  as  'das  Quartett  Gebruder  Herr- 
mann.' Zeugheer  was  leader;  Joseph  Wex 
of  Immenstadt,  second  violin ;  Carl  Baader, 
viola ;  and  Joseph  Lidel  (grandson  of  Andreas 
Lidl,  the  eminent  performer  on  the  baryton, 
see  Baryton),  violoncello.  They  started  Aug. 
34,  1824,  for  the  south,  and  gave  perform- 
ances at  the  towns  of  south  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  the  spring  of  1826  they 
played  in  Paris,  before  Cherubini  and  Baillot, 
and  gave  a  public  performance  assisted  by  Mile. 
Son  tag  and  M.  Boucher.  They  first  performed 
in  Paris  Spohr's  double  quartet  in  D  minor,  the 
second  quartet  being  played  by  Boucher  and 
his  three  sons.  From  Boulogne  they  crossed 
the  Channel ;  in  England  they  seem  to  have 
been  successful,  at  Dover,  Ramsgate,  and  es- 
pecially at  Brighton,  where  they  resided  for 
five  months.  They  gave  concerts  throughout 
the  South  and  West  of  England,  and  in  Ireland 
from  Cork  to  Dublin,  where  they  arrived  in 
November  1827.  Early  in  1828  they  proceeded 
by  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
In  London  they  had  only  a  few  engagements 
in  private  houses;  Wex  retired  ill,  and  the 
quartet  was  broken  up  till  a  new  violinist 
was  found  in  Anton  Popp  of  Wurtzburg.  The 
concerts  began  again  with  a  series  of  six  at 
Liverpool  in  the  summer  of  1829*  and  were  con- 
tinued through  the  northern  counties.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1830  the  'brothers'  had  had 
enough  of  a  roving  life.  Zeugheer  and  Baader 
settled  at  Liverpool,  Lidel  and  Popp  at  Dublin. 
Zeugheer  resided  in  Liverpool  till  his  death, 
Baader  till  his  retirement  in  1 869. 

The  importance  of  the  work  achieved  by  the 
brothers  Herrmann  will  be  appreciated  if  it  be 
remembered  that,  in  England  at  leant,  except 
the  Moralts  they  were  the  earliest  four  vio- 
linists who  constantly  played  together.  The 
Herrmanns  were  the  second  party  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  here,  and  were  the  first  to  play  in 
England  any  but  the  first  six  of  Beethoven's 
quartets.  In  many  towns  they  found  that  no 
one  knew  what  a  quartet  was. 

In  1 83 1  be  took  the  oonductorship  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts  at  Manchester,  which 
he  retained  till  1838.  The  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  originally  a  private  society. 


began  in  Jan.  1840  to  give  public  concerts  with 
an  orchestra,  and  in  1843  appointed  Zeugheer 
director.  He  conducted  their  concerts  from 
that  date  to  March  28,  1865,  shortly  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly  June  15, 
1865.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  at 
Liverpool  was  tuition.  Although  not  a  pianist, 
he  fully  understood  the  art  of  training  the 
hand.  Mr.  Chorley,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
'  Athensum,'  never  had  any  musical  teacher  but 
Zeugheer,  whose  genius  he  estimated  highly  and 
proclaimed  in  print. 

Zeugbeer's  playing  was  very  pure  in  tone  and 
refined  in  expression,  though  his  position  was 
not  favourable  to  original  composition.  He  wrote 
two  Symphonies,  two  Overtures,  a  Cantata,  two 
sets  of  Entr'actes,  a  Violin  Concerto  op.  28,  a 
Potpourri  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  6,  an 
instrumental  Quartet,  an  Andante  and  Rondo 
for  piano  and  violin  op.  21,  and  a  Polacca  for 
four  voices,  few  of  them  published.  -  In  Liver- 
pool he  wrote  an  opera  *  Angela  of  Venice '  to 
Chorley  s  words,  but  it  was  neither  produced 
nor  published,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
libretto.  He  published  two  sets  of  waltzes,  a 
vocal  duet '  Come,  lovely  May,'  and  other  songs 
and  glees.  [R.M.] 
ZEUNER,  Charles.  A  German  musician, 
born  in  1797;  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States,  conducting,  composing,  and  teach- 
ing. He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  1857.  [G.] 
ZIMMERMANN,  Aonbs,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, though  born  at  Cologne,  July  5,  1847, 
came  to  England  very  early,  and  at  9  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under 
Cipriani  Potter  and  Steggall.  Later  she  learnt 
from  Pauer  and  Sir  George  Macfarren.  Though 
occasionally  playing  outside  the  Academy,  Miss 
Zimmermann  did  not  relax  her  studies,  and  her 
works  were  often  heard  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Students'  concerts.  In  i860  and  62  she  obtained 
the  King's  Scholarship,  and  on  Dec.  5,  1863, 
made  her  first  public  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Et> 
Concerto.  In  1864  sho  followed  this  up  by 
playing  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  and  else- 
where in  Germany.  Though  occasionally  travel- 
ling abroad  (as  in  1879-80  and  1882-3),  an(^ 
always  with  success,  she  has  made  England  her 
home,  where  her  name  is  now  a  household  word, 
and  where  its  appearance  in  a  concert  bill 
always  betokens  great  execution  and  still  greater 
taste  and  musicianship. 

In  playing  she  has  always  devoted  herself  to 
the  classical  school,  once  or  twice  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner.  Thus  it  was  she  who  per- 
formed (for  the  first  and  only  time  in  England) 
Beethoven's  transcription  of  his  Violin  Concerto 
for  the  Pianoforte  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  7, 
1872.  Her  compositions  are  also  chiefly  in  the 
classical  form  and  style,  and  include  three 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  (ops.  16,  21,  and  23), 
a  sonata  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  (op.  19),  a 
sonata  for  piano  solo  (op.  23),  a  mazurka  (op. 
11),  and  Presto  alia  Tarantella  (op.  15),  also 
duets,  and  4 -part 
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works, 

etc. 

She  has  also  edited  the  sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  for  Messrs.  Novello,  and  has  an 
edition  of  Schumann's  works  in  the  press  for  the 
same  firm.  [G.] 

ZIMMERMANN,  Pierre  Joseph  Guil- 
LAl'MK,  distinguished  pianist  and  teacher,  born  in 
Paris,  March  1 7, 1 785.    The  son  of  a  pianoforte- 
maker,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1798, 
studied  the  piano  with  Boieldieu,  and  harmony 
with  Rey  and  Catel.    In  1800  he  carried  off 
first  prize  for  piano,  Kalkbrenner  taking  the 
second.    His  musical  education  was  completed 
by  a  course  of  advanced  composition  under 
Clierubini.    In  181 1  he  was  appointed  *rip4- 
titeur,'  or  under-master  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Conservatoire,  became  joint-professor  in  181 7, 
and  professor  in  chief  in  1820.    This  post  he 
held  till  1848,  when  he  retired  with  the  title  of 
honorary  inspector  of  pianoforte  classes.  During 
this  long  period  he  fulfilled  his  duties  with 
indefatigable  zeal  and  entire  devotion,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  for  the  sake  of  his  constantly  in- 
creasing pupils  he  entirely  gave  up  appearing  in 
public,  and  found  little  time  for  composition.  He 
did  however  produce  at  the  OpeVa  Comique  in 
1830  '  L'Enlbvement,*  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Saint  •  Victor,   Scribe,  and  d'Epagny,  wholly 
forgotten,  and  composed  *  Nausica,'  a  grand 
opera,  which  was  never  performed.    He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces  of  various 
kinds,  but  his  most  important   work  is  the 
*  Encyclopeiiie  du  Pianiste,'  which  comprises  a 
complete  method  of  pianoforte-playing,  and  a 
treatise   on   harmony  and  counterpoint,  thus 
enabling  a  pupil  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  play- 
ing and  composition  simultaneously.    In  181 1 
Zimmermann  won  the  post  of  Professor  of  fugue 
and  Counterpoint  thrown  open  to  competition  on 
the  death  of  Eler,  but  satisfied  with  the  honour 
of  victory  decided  to  retain  his  favourite  piano 
class.    This  excellent  and  devoted  professor,  a 
worthy  recipient  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  died 
in  Paris  Oct.  29,  1853.     A  daughter  of  his 
became  Mme.  Charles  Gounod.  [A.  J.] 

ZINGARA,  LA.  An  Italian  version  of 
Balfea  Bohemian  Gikl.  Produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  theatre,  London,  Feb.  6,  1858.  [G.] 

ZINGARELLI,  Niccol6  Antonio,  born  in 
Naples,  April  4,  1 752,  eldest  son  of  Riccardo  Tota 
Zingarelli,  a  tenor  singer  and  teacher  of  singing. 
In  1 759  his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with 
four  children  and  very  poor.  The  eldest  boy 
was  chief  clerk  in  the  Musical  College  of  S. 
Maria  di  Lore  to,  and  Niccolb  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted there  as  a  resident  pupil.1  Here  he  and 
Ciiuarosa  learnt  composition  under  Ftdele  Fena- 
roli,  whose  *  Partimenti '  are  still  studied  in  the 
Neapolitan  Conservatorio.  Feuaroli  was  learned 
and  religious,  and  his  pupils  loved  him  as  a 
father.  Although  no  great  composer,  be  loved 
music,  and  as  a  teacher  well  deserves  the  grati- 
Utude  of  posterity.  Zingarelli  pursued  his  studies 
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with  such  devotion  as  often  tasked  the 
of  his  master.  When  Fenaroli  went  for  his 
autumn  holidays  to  Ottaiano,  his  pupil  would  plod 
the  eleven  miles  from  Naples  on  foot,  in  order  to 
Bubmit  to  his  master  a  fugue  or  motet,  the  return 
journey  seeming  but  light  if  his  composition 
were  satisfactory.  By  the  rules  of  his  College 
he  was  bound  to  study  an  instrument,  and  ha 
selected  the  violin,  on  which  he  soon  became 
very  proficient.  In  Latin  he  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  in  old  age  was  fond  of  airing  bin 
classical  knowledge  by  frequent  quotations. 
Among  his  teachers  was  Speranza,  a  learned 
contrapuntist,  and  the  beat  pupil  of  Durante. 
Before  leaving  his  College,  Zingarelli  produced 
his  first  opera,  or  rather  intermezzo — '  1  Quattro 
Pazzi ' — which  was  performed  by  the  pupils  in 
the  Conservatorio. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Conservatorio  we 
find  him  teaching  the  violin  in  the  Gargano 
family   at   Torre   Annunziata,   near  Naples. 
Later  on  he  gave  lessons  to  the  Duchess  of 
Castelpagano,  under  whose  patronage  he  pro- 
duced his  first  work  at  the  San  Carlo  in  1779, 
the   cantata  '  Pigmalione,'  which   met  with 
some  success.  On  Aug.  13, 178 1,  his  first  opera, 
'  Montezuma,'  was  represented  at  the  same 
house.    It  shows  a  style  of  the  greatest  aim- 
!  pUcity  and  purity;  and  when  afterwards  per- 
I  formed  in  Vienna,  Haydn  praised  it  greatly, 
and  foretold  a  career  of  success  to  its  com- 
I  poser.     Strongly  recommended  to  the  Arch- 
I  duchess  Beatrice  of  Austria,  he  went  to  Milan, 
!  and  was  well  received  at  the  vice-regal  court. 
Milan  was  to  be  henceforth  the  scene  of  Zinga- 
relU's  many  triumphs,  and  for  La  Scala  he 
wrote  most  of  his  serious  and  all  his  comic 
operas.  He  began  there  with  *  Alsinda'  in  1785, 
which  greatly  pleased  the  Milanese  public, 
though  composed   in  seven  days  and  in  ill 
health,  if  we  are  to  believe  Carpani,  who 
wrote  most  of  Zingarelli  s  librettos,  and  assert* 
that  he  was  an  ocular  witness,  not  only  of  the 
above  feat,  but  also  of  the  composition  of  the 
whole  of '  Giulietta  e  Romeo '  in  forty  hours  less 
than  ton  days.    This  really  astounding  facility 
was  the  result  of  Speranza's  method  of  obliging 
his  pupils  to  write  the  same  composition  many 
times  over,  with  change  of  time  and  signature, 
but  without  any  change  in  its  fundamental 
poetical  ideas.    'Abunda'  was  soon  followed  by 
'Annida,'  'Annibale,'  '  Ifigenia  in  Aulide,'  and 
'Ricitnero,*  all  given  at  La  Scala  during  the 
two  following  years  with  enormous  success. 

Whilst  thus  satisfying  the  theatrical  public, 
Zingarelli  did  not  neglect  his  more  congenial  work 
of  writing  sacred  music,  and  in  1787  be  com- 
posed an  oratorio  of  '  The  Passion,'  given  at  the 
church  of  S.  Celso  in  Milan.  From  1786  to 
1788  he  wrote  nine  cvntatas,  '  Alceste,'  'Hero,' 
•Sappho,'  'Nice  d'Elpino,'  •  L'Amor  filiale/ 

*  Alcide  al  bivin,'  « Telemaco,'  '  Oreste,"  and 

*  II  Trionfo  di  David ' ;  all  in  Milan,  except  the 
last,  which  was  given  at  San  Carlo,  Naples. 

In  1789  Zingarelli  was  called  to  Paris  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  A.adetuie  Royale  de 
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Musique.  He  arrived  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
between  the  Piccinnists  and  Gluckists.  Mar- 
montel  wrote  for  him  the  book  of  '  L'Anti- 
gone,'  which  was  represented  on  April  30, 
1790.  This  opera  was  performed  in  Paris  only 
three  times  consecutively,  the  Revolution  having 
more  attractions  than  music  for  the  Parisian 
public.  Zingarelli,  as  both  a  conservative  and  a 
religious  man,  soon  fled  from  Paris,  and  returned 
to  Milan  through  Switzerland  at  the  beginning 
of  1 79 1.  There  he  produced  at  La  Seal  a,  'La 
Morte  di  Cesare,'  and  in  the  following  year 
'  L'Oracolo  sannita  '  and  '  Pirro.' 

In  179a  there  was  an  open  competition  in 
Milan  for  the  place  of  Maestro  di  cappella  of 
the  Duomo,  the  subject  being  a  canon  for  eight 
voices,  and  Zingarelli  was  appointed.  The  inde- 
pendence and  leisure  of  his  new  position  did  not 
prevent  him  from  working  as  hard  as  ever,  and 
he  continued  giving  lessons  and  writing  for  the 
theatre.  Among  his  many  pupils  of  this  time 
we  may  mention  F.  Pollini,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  '  Partimenti'  and  his  'Solfeggi,'  which 
soon  became  recognised  text  books. 

With  'La  Seech  ia  rapita,'  in  1793,  Zingarelli 
began  a  series  of  comic  operas,  which,  although 
not  to  be  compared  for  real  worth  with  his 
serious  operas,  made  his  name  popular,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Germany,  where 
they  were  widely  performed.  '  II  Mercato  di 
Monfregoso '  soon  followed,  and  is  reputed  his 
best  opera  buffa.  In  1794  he  composed  '  Arta- 
serae '  for  Milan,  the  '  Orazi  e  Curiazi 1  for  the 
Teatro  Reale  of  Turin,  and  'Apelle  e  Cam- 
paspe '  for  the  theatre  La  Fenice  of  Venice,  in 
which  opera  Crescentini  made  his  debut.  The 
'Conte  di  Saldagna '  was  unsuccessfully  pro- 
duced in  1795  at  the  same  theatre  in  Venice; 
but  this  failure  was  grandly  retrieved  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  performance  of  his  greatest 
work,  4  Romeo  e  Giulietta  *  at  La  Scala.  Its 
beauty  and  popularity  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  played  all  over  the  continent 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 

Zingarelli  was  appointed  in  1794  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  Loreto,  which  place  he  held  for  ten 
years.  Here  he  wrote  many  operns,  of  which  we 
may  mention  '  Clitennestra,'  written  expressly 
for  Catalani,  and  '  Inez  de  Castro,'  for  Silva. 
His  principal  work,  however,  during  these  ten 
years  was  sacred  music,  to  which  he  was  inclined 
by  his  nature  and  by  the  duties  of  his  office.  In 
the  archives  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loreto  is 
accumulated  an  immense  quantity  of  manuscript 
music,  known  by  the  name  of  'Annuale  di  Loreto.' 
To  this  great  collection  Zingarelli  contributed  the 
astounding  number  of  541  works,  inclusive  of  28 
Masses,  which  are  still  sung  in  that  church.  As  it 
is  forbidden  to  copy  the  music  of  the  'Annuale,' 
the  outside  world  must  remain  ignorant  of  its 
merits.  Zingarelli 's  masses,  to  those  who  heard 
them,  have  a  spontaneity  of  expression,  an  easy 
facility  of  Btyle,  a  simplicity,  and,  above  all,  a 
most  entrancing  melody.  In  the  style  called 
di  cappella,  in  the  music  a  pieno.  no  one  has 
ever  surpassed  him.   The  writer  of  this  notice 


has  obtained  a  complete  list  of  thetn,  the  only 
one  ever  made,  which,  duly  certified  and  attested 
by  the  present  Maestro  di  cappella  of  Loreto,  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Loreto,  in  1796,  he 
admired  Zingarelli's  music  and  befriended  him, 
a  fact  which  subsequently  became  very  useful  to 
the  musician. 

In  1804  Zingarelli  succeeded  Guglielmt  as 
Maestro  di  cappella  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  in 
Rome.  Here  he  set  to  music  passages  from  the 
great  Italian  poets.  Tancredi's  Lamento,  from 
the  twelfth  Canto  of  Tasso's  'Gerusalemme 
Liberate,'  wan  performed  in  Naples  in  1805.  in 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  di  Pantelleria,  where 
Zingarelli  inetMme.  de  Stael,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously known  in  Paris  as  Mile.  Ntcker.  The 
same  year  he  gave  in  Rome  '  La  Distruzione  di 
Gerusalemme  '  at  the  Theatre  Valle,  where  it 
kept  the  boards  for  five  consecutive  years.  He 
produced,  seven  years  after,  in  Florence,  4  La 
Ricdificazione  di  Gerusalemme,'  one  of  his  very 
few  failures.  His  opera  '  Baldovino  '  was  given 
in  1 8 10  at  the  Theatre  Argentina,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  'Berenice'  at  the  Theatre  Valle, 
both  in  Rome.  'Berenice'  was  Zingarelli's 
last  opera,  and  had  a  run  of  over  a  hundred 
consecutive  representations  ;  a  thing  unheard 
of  in  the  thinly  populated  towns  of  Italy.  But  it 
was  not  his  last  work,  as  he  continued  writing 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  '  Berenice '  was  com- 
posed after  leaving  Rome  for  Civita  Veochia  on 
his  forced  journey  to  Paris ;  and  one  of  its  finest 
numbers,  the  finale  of  the  first  act, '  Gia  sparir 
vedo  la  sponda '  was  written  on  board  ship. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  memorable  epoch 
of  Zingarelli's  life,  when  his  already  well-known 
name  became  illustrious  among  those  of  Italian 
patriots.  When  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
imperial  power,  gave  his  son  the  pompous  title 
of '  King  of  Rome,'  he  ordered  rejoicings  through- 
out all  his  dominions.  ATe  Deum  was  therefore 
arranged  to  be  sung  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome; 
but  when  the  authorities,  both  French  and 
Italian,  were  assembled  for  the  performance  of 
this  servile  work,  it  was  found  to  their  conster- 
nation that  the  Maestro  di  cappella  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the 
Corsican  usurper.  He  was  arrested  and,  by 
Napoleon's  orders,  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
immediately  set  free  and  granted  a  pension. 
This  he  owed  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon  was 
fond,  above  all  other,  of  Zingarelli's  music, 
which  he  had  heard  in  Italy  in  1 796.  in  Vienna 
in  1805,  and  in  Paris  in  1809.  On  the  last 
occasion,  when  Crescentini  sang  the  part  of 
Romeo,  Napoleon,  much  affected,  sent  him  from, 
his  own  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  He  also  ordered  Zingarelli  to  compose 
for  his  Imperial  Chapel  a  Mass  that  should  not 
last  more  than  twenty  minutes,  had  it  rehearsed 
in  his  presence,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  as  to 
give  the  composer  6000  francs.  During  his  stay 
in  Paris,  Zingarelli  was  replaced  at  Rome  by 
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Fioravantl.  In  July  1810  be  left  Paris  for 
Naples,  where  in  February  181 3  he  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
In  1 8 16  he  succeeded  Paisiello  as  Maestro  di 
cappella  of  the  Neapolitan  Cathedral ;  and 
held  both  these  places  until  bis  death.  May  5, 
1837,  at  Torre  del  Green,  in  his  86th  year. 

For  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1829  Zinga- 
relli  wrote  a  Cantata  on  the  tath  Chapter  of 
Isaiah.  As  he  could  not  take  it  to  England 
himself  he  entrusted  his  pupil,  Costa,  with  the 
mission,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  Costa's 
introduction  to  the  English  public.    [See  vol.  i. 

&406.]  Zingarelli  s  next  conpoeition  was  a 
ymn  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Naples  in  Jan.  1835. 
His  oratorio,  'The  Flight  into  Egypt,'  was 
written  and  performed  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  in  1837,  thus  proving  how,  even  at  that 
advanced  age,  Zingarelli  still  continued  working. 

Of  his  very  numerous  M.tsses,  without  reckon* 
ing  the  38  in  the  *  Annuale  di  Lore  to,'  the  best 
are — that  of  Novara;  that  of  Dresden  (commis- 
sioned by  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  performed  in 
1835  under  the  direction  of  Morlacchi,  one  of 
his  pupils);  a  Requiem  for  the  Neapolitan 
minister  Medici ;  and  another  Requiem,  com- 
posed for  his  own  funeral. 

Zingarelli  was  very  simple  and  almost  primi- 
tive in  his  way  of  living :  rose  early,  worked 
hard  all  day,  and,  after  partaking  of  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  wine  for  his  supper,  retired 
early  to  rest.  He  used  to  write  out  bis  thoughts 
as  soon  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and  was  quicker 
in  composing  than  others  would  be  in  copying : 


when 


is  imagi 


nation  failed  him  he  stopped. 


He  had  always  more  than  one  work  on  hand ; 
and  passed  from  one  to  another  with  the  greatest 
ease.  When  composing  he  never  touched  the 
piano;  and  seldom  erased  or  revised  what 
he  had  once  written.  His  strong  religious 
feelings  led  him  to  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite; 
nor  was  he  free  from  the  superstition  so  com- 
mon among  Italians.  Never  having  married  he 
loved  his  pupils  as  his  children,  working  very 
hard  with  them;  and  he  was  happy  in  the 
great  success  which  attended  many  of  them, 
foremost  among  them  being  Bellini,  Mercadante, 
Ricci,  Costa,  Florimo,  etc.  Many  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  which 
sometimes  left  him  without  the  means  of  buying 
his  own  dinner,  and  caused  him  to  die  almost  as 
poor  as  those  whom  he  had  helped. 

Although  in  his  '  Mercato  di  Monfregoso  *  and  | 
in  his  '  Secchia  rapita '  Zingarelli  gives  many 
proofs  of  acomio  musical  vein,  he  shone  more  in 
serious  operas,  and  most  of  all  in  his  numberless 
sacred  compositions.  Eminently  conservative  in 
style,  and  never  deviating  from  the  ancient 
landmarks,  he  was  a  most  successful  follower 
of  Palestrina  and  Marcel lo.  His  sacred  music  is 
always  well  adapted  to  express  the  religious 
sentiment  which  he  wishes  to  convey;  it  is 
never  vague,  extravagant  or  obscure ;  but  is 
always  limpid  and  natural,  like  a  stream  of  placid 
His  tunes  invariably  sustain  each  other, 
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and  dc  not  infringe  the  laws  of  harmony,  of  good 
taste  and  of  propriety.  Whether  his  music  weepa 
with  Jeremiah,  exults  with  Ambrose,  threatens 
with  the  Prophets,  prays  with  the  Shunammite. 
or  triumphs  with  the  Angels,  it  is  invariably 
solemn  and  worthy  of  the  Temple.    The  adapt- 
ation of  profane  music  to  religious  services,  so 
common  in  Italian  churches,  *  he  strenuously 
combated.   His  melodies  originated  in  his  heart, 
so  full  of  faith  and  of  charity  ;  and  for  this  reason 
his  sacred  music  breathes  something  utterly 
devout  and  of  celestial  fragrance.    In  this  lay 
the  secret  of  his  success.    Art  and  science  fade 
before  the  pious  fervour  of  faith,  which  alone 
can  lead  the  soul  to  worship  and  religious 
ecstasy.    The  design  of  his  choruses  is  perfect 
and  their  colouring  never  false  or  overcharged. 
His  fugues  are  held  in  high  commendation  for 
the  completeness  of  their  arrangement,  and  the 
clearness  and  taste  with  which  they  are  written. 

The  writer  has  consulted  all  the  published 
biographies  of  Zingarelli,  and  desires  to  express  his 
obligations  to  Monsignor  Mutxarelli's  1  Biografie 
degli  illustri  Italiani,'  to  the  Marches  Puoti's 
•Brevi  Notizis,'  and  to  Villarosa's  'Elogio  Storico.* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Zingarelli's 
and  oratorios. 

OPRBAS. 


DoU. 

1771 
17X1 
17X5 
17» 
17W7 


TV) 
1791 
1TW 

1793 

17M 

ms 


>'il«M. 


P*rat  Ptrf\n 


I  nuntru  jjjw.il 
Mootetum*  . 


1TW 

DM 
moo 

l»l 
1HOJ 


Annuls 
Annlbale 
Iflfanl*  la 
Rldmero 
Antigone  . 
IMorte  dl  Ceear* 
iL'Oracolo 
Plrro  . 
Le  Recchla 
II  Mercato  dl 
'Artaierae  . 
A  poll*  a  C*<np*«pe  . 
Oraill «  Curiull 
c'onte  dt  S*ldacn*  . 
Borneo  a  Utulleil*  . 
U  Itenald*     .  . 
M«lea«ro    .  . 
MitrMate  .      .  . 
Carolina  e  Men  rtkoff 
Kdlpo  •  Colon* 

II  BllfBltO 

II  Ratio  delta  Sabine 
riltennestr* 
II  Berliore  fortvnato 
La  None  di  Dorln*  . 


in 

17*1 


17K7 


nsj 

1*04 
1MB 

VO» 
ISM 
USJ 
Kn 
IKK 


nrmallone 
Alrwte     .  , 

Hero  .     .  , 
Sappho  . 
The  Pattton 
NIced'Elptno  . 
L'Amor  (II  laie  . 
AlcWie  al  blTlo . 


OreMa .... 
II  Trtonlbdl  David  . 
France**  da  Hlmlnl 
Taocredl  *l  Sepolcro  dl  Clortnd*  . 
I*  Dtatrutlon*  dl  Ueruialemme  . 
Coou  U  roll  no  . 
La  Rledincaxlotte  dl 
Ittlah  .... 
Saul  .... 
lljrnn  of  Inauguration 
The  night  Into  Krjpt 


Con*err*tor1o.  Sap  •*. 
8.  Carlo.  Kaplca. 


Do. 
Fan  lee,  Venlc 
Reale,  Turin. 
Fen  lew. 
Seal*. 
Do. 
l>o. 

Fen  Ice.  Vmtc*. 
IX*. 
Uo. 
Scale,  Milan. 

Do. 

no. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Torre  Arteritis*, 
Valle. 

ORATORIOS  AND  CANTATAS. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Opera.  Parti. 
Seal*.  Milan. 


Milan. 

Do. 

Do. 
S.  (Ms* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
8,  Carlo,  ] 
Bona. 
Naplee. 
Valle.  Roaaa. 
Parti. 
Florence. 
Mnnlnchaai. 
8.  Michael.  Home. 
Philharmonic  hoc.  Naples. 
Naples. 


>  Eoe  Mendcluohui  Utter  from  Venice.  Oct.  18.  USD. 
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Also  541  MS.  works  in  the  •  Annuale  <li  Loreto,' 
»  detailed  and  complete  Hat  of  which  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

One  of  the  few  of  Zingarelli's  works  published 
in  England  is  a  motet  'Go  not  far  from  me,' 
translated  from  '  Cbristus  e  miserere  '  in  Hullah's 
Part  Music  [L.R.] 

ZINKE  or  ZINCKE,  also  called  Cornetto 
or  Cornet  a  Bouquin  (Fr.),  is  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
struments known.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  tube, 
slightly  conical,  covered  with  leather,  having  six 
holes  for  the  fingers,  and  one  hole  for  the  thumb  on 
the  lower  side,  while  the  tone  is  produced  through 
a  cup  mouthpiece,  similar  to  that  of  a  trumpet.1 
Its  compass  consists  of  a  chromatic  scale  of  a 
few  notes  more  than  two  octaves.  About  the 
14th  and  1 5th  centuries,  when  wind-bands  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  definite  design,  Zinken  were 
most  important  instruments.  Their  powerful 
tone  combined  well  with  that  of  trombones,  and 
bands  consisting  mainly  of  these  two  kinds  of 
instruments  were  great  favourites  both  at  publio 
fetes  and  religious  ceremonials.  Many  ancient 
writers  on  music  mention  it  in  terms  of  great 
praise.  Artusi  says:  'As  to  its  tone,  it  resem- 
bles the  brightness  of  a  sunbeam  piercing  the 
darkness,  when  one  hears  it  among  the  voices  in 
cathedrals,  churches,  or  chapels.  He  further 
mentions  two  cornetto  players  at  Venice  as 
great  artists  on  their  instruments.1  Mattheson 
laments  their  partial  disuse  as  early  as  1739, 
and  says :  '  The  fine  zinken  and  trombones, 
which  formerly  were  considered  to  be  of  one 
family,  and  equally  respected  by  players  and 
composers,  are  now  seemingly  banished  from  our 
churches,  as  if  they  were  useless  ;  especially  the 
Zinke,  which,  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  is  so 
penetrating,'  etc.1  Schubart,  who  says  much  in 
favour  of  the  instrument,  finds  the  probable 
reason  of  its  disuse  in  the  severe  exertion  re- 
quired to  perform  on  it.  'A  good  player  on  the 
zinke  can  now  (end  of  last  century)  only  be 
found  in  Germany,  and  even  there  it  seems  that 
the  power  of  lungs  is  degenerating,  as  but  very 
few  are  left/  etc.4  Seb.  Bach  employed  them 
for  strengthening  the  upptr  voice  parts  in  his 
chorales  and  choruses.1  Gluck  was  the  last  com- 
poser of  importance  who  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  instrument  from  its  obscurity,  employing  it 
in  several  of  his  best  operas.  The  original  scores 
of  '  Paride  ed  Elena,' 4  Orphee  et  Euridice,'  <  Al- 
ceste,'  'Annida,'  and  both  •  Iphigenias,'  have 
parts  for  zinken,  though  they  are  only  used  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  voices  in  the 
chorus,  or  doubling  either  the  trumpet  or  horn 
parts.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  efficient  players 
as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the  tone,  were  a  bar 
to  its  reintroduction,  and  the  zinke  became  merely 
an  interesting  historical  relic. 

I  Tfe»t  li.  h-iral.pnerteml.  In  con  trad  In  Snellen  to  ttM  mocthpiwe  or 

the  Hum.  be«  ibrcuU,Tol.  I.  p,  7«k. 

t  L'Artori.  '  Delle  lmpcrftiiunl  dtlle  mod«ru*  Muiict,  ete.' 
VrnrfJe,  MOO. 

»  He  rceou  iuu»Hy  to  cell  Umm  •Cornelio.  ewe  the  pubU.uuu. 
oflfaeBmtfaceKLlKUft. 
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They  were  made  of  various  lengths  and  shapes, 

so  as  to  form  a  complete  choir  among  themselves. 
The  common  zinken  were  of  three  different 
Bhapes,  although  their  pitch  was  the  same,  viz.  (a) 
below.  No.  1,  Straight  Zinke,  Cornetto  recto, 
Cornetto  diritto,  with  a  separate  small  mouth- 
piece. No.  2,  Stille  Zinke,  Cornetto  muto,  soft 
Zinke,  of  a  narrower  tube  than  No.  1,  the  mouth* 
piece  forming  part  of  the  instrument,  and  pro- 
ducing  a  soft  tone.  No.  3,  Krumme  Zinke,  Cor- 
netto curvo,  having  a  louder  tone,  of  a  rather 
coarse  quality,  was  mostly  used  by  the  guards 
on  the  watch-towers  of  towns,  for  giving  alarm 
in  case  of  fire,  or  to  signal  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war.  Hence  this  kind  of  zin- 
ken also  received  the  ironical  designation  of  the 
'  Stadtkalb  '  or  ♦  Townoalf.' 

Besides  these  there  was  the  •  Kleine  Zinke  * 
or  Cornettino,  four  notes  higher  in  pitch,  with  a 
compass  as  at  1,6);  and  the'Grosse  Zinke'  (N0.4), 


variously  called  Corno,  Cornon.  Cornetto  turtc, 
etc.,  five  notes  lower  than  tho  common  zinke, 
aa  at  (c).    The  '  Serpent,'  recently  obsolete,  be* 


W  3 

«  * 

•c 

longs  to  the  same  family.  The  Italian  name, 
Cornetti,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  wood  in- 
struments, has  led  to  curious  mistakes,  one  writer 
describing  them  as  '  small  trumpets,'  another  as 
4  belonging  to  the  oboe  kind,'  both  being  quite 
mistaken.  The  description  given  in  Hawkins's 
History,  Book  VIII,  chap  lxxl,  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. At  p.  466,  Windband,  an  ancient  score 
is  given,  in  which  Zinken  form  the  principal  in- 
struments. [J.A.K.] 

ZITHER.  An  instrument  of  such  ancient 
origin  that  it  has  been  considered  as  contem- 
poraneous, if  not  identical,  with  the  Psalter 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  amongst  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Kithara.  It  consisted  of  a  shallow  sounding- 
box  of  gracefully  curved  outline,  the  strings 
passing  across  and  let  into  the  lower  rim  of  the 
sound ing-  board.  The  instrument  was  placed  on  a 
pedestal  called  a  chalkoma,  the  player  standing 
and  using  a  plectrum.   It  would  be  of  little 
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interest  to  trace  the  various  change*,  modifica- 
tions, and  improvements  which  the  zither,  as 
now  known,  ha*  undergone,  but  we  may  safely 
adopt  the  Darwinian  theory  with  regard  to  it, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  zither 
is  as  superior  to  the  ancient  kithara  as  man  is 
to  his  remote  ancestor.  To  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  description  of  the  instrument  as  con- 
structed about  half  a  century  back,  when  it  be- 
came a  favourite  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the 
Styrian  and  Bavarian  Alps.  To  the  shallow 
aouuding-box  and  mode  of  fastening  the  strings 
in  the  ancient  instrument,  a  finger-board  wa* 
added  with  frets,  representing  chromatic  and 
diatonic  intervals.  At  this  period  the  highest 
number  of  accompaniment  and  bass  strings  sel- 
dom exceeded  a  dozen,  while  the  finger- board 
had  only  three  strings — these  of  metal.  It  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Petzmayer1,  an  Austrian 
peasant  and  natural  musician,  that  the  zither, 
despite  its  simplicity,  came  into  public  notice,  as 
he  played  his  native  Landler  (a  species  ofcountry- 
dance  music)  in  most  of  the  principal  continental 
theatres  and  concert-halls,  always  with  great 
success.  Like  Gusikow,  Picco,  and  others, 
Petzmayer  was  a  born  musicinn  who,  without 
education  and  by  the  mere  force  of  native 
geniuB,  produced  the  greatest  effects  from  the 
simplest  materials.  The  writer  of  this  article 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  in  his  hands  the 
zither  was  invested  with  a  charm  to  which  few 
could  be  insensible,  and  had  that  kind  of  attrac- 
tiveness which  was  truly  characteristic.  Thus 
the  zither  gained  a  slight  footing  in  the  musical 
world,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  Petzmayer 
was  succeeded  by  other  players,  who  claimed  to 
rank  higher  in  the  Bcale  of  art.  They  turned 
their  attention  to  increasing  the  capacities  of  the 
instrument,  and  with  a  view  to  this  began  to 
add  more  strings  both  to  the  fingerboard  and 
accompaniment.    This,  while  affording  a  wider 


scope  to  the  player,  did  not  increase  the  carrying 
power  of  the  zither,  a  want  which  made  itself 
felt  when  the  instrument  became  a  favourite  in 
England,  where  it  was  first  introduced  about  the 
year  1850,  chiefly  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  a 
native  of  Dresden.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  numerous 
alterations  to  which  the  zither  has  been  subjected 

1  JoiAtfit  rmmTH  m  bom  at  Vienna  In  MO,  and  then 
traiKfrrral  hlm>*if  to  Munich,  where  be  wai  Urlng  In  ltfa  8e«  Ap- 
pcndki.        .  u  :  IU. 


during  the  past  twenty  year*,  nor  would  it  be  of 
much  profit  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these 
changes,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  supplied 
the  desired  increase  of  tone. 

The  above  drawing  represents  the  Arion  zither, 
which  is,  without  doubt,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  most  powerful  zither  as  well  as  the  moat 
elegant  in  structure.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
writer,  and  Schunda  of  Buda  Pest  was  the  first 
manufacturer  who  carried  out  the  idea.  The 
improvement  consists  in  the  more  suitable  shape 
of  the  resonance-box  and  in  the  method  of  fasten- 
ing the  strings.  The  use  of  a  bridge  across  the 
instrument  acts  as  in  the  violin,  and  brings  the 
vibrations  of  the  strings  into  closer  connection 
with  the  sounding-board. 

The  stringing  of  the  zither  is  as  follows : — 

Flngerbnard. 


The  two  A  strings  are  of  i-teel,  the  D  of  brass, 
the  G  of  steel  covered  with  silver  wire,  the  C  of 
brass  covered  with  copper  wires. 

Accompaniment  String*. 


P 


■  * 

- — r 


Ban  Strings. 


<j    I    I  I 
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The  strings  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  of  gut, 
the  rest  are  made  of  silk  overspun  with  silverwirt:, 
and  some  few  with  copper  wire,  the  diversity  of 
colour  helping  to  assist  the  eye  of  the  player. 
Some  professors  in  Germany  are  not  content 
with  less  than  40  or  even  46  strings,  but  aa 
the  additional  strings  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the 
hand,  and  can  therefore  only  be  used  in  very  slow 
tempo,  they  are  of  little  practical  advantage,  and 
only  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  instrument. 

In  most  zithers  made  in  Vienna  the  finger- 
board strings  are  tuned  as  follows: — 


This  5b  considered  by  Viennese  player*  an  ad- 
vantageous disposition  of  the  strings,  especially 
in  playing  Landler*;  but  for  classical  music  it 
would  be  found  a  great  hindrance. 

Three  kinds  of  zithers  are  in  use,  varying  in 
length  of  BtringB  and  consequently  in  pitch. 
These  are—  (1)  The  Treble  zither  tuned  to  con- 
cert-pitch; (a)  the  Concert  zither  a  tone  below, 
whilst  (3)  tho  Elegie  zither  will  only  stand  a 
third  or  even  a  fourth  below  concert  pitch. 

In  playing  the  zither  the  thumbs  of  both 
hands  are  used,  also  the  first,  second,  and  third 
fingers,  but  in  few  cases  is  either  of  the  fourth 
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fingers  needed.  The  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  are  placed  on  the  frets,  the  three  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  are  devoted  to  the  baas 
and  accompaniment  strings,  while  its  thumb  is 
used  to  strike  the  melody  strings,  the  operation 
of  the  left  hand  alone  being  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  full  sound. 

The  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  provided  with 
a  partially-opened  ring  with  which  to  strike  the 
melody  strings.  The  best  rings  are  of  silver  or 
gold.  The  ring  is  to  the  zither  what  the  bow 
is  to  the  violin.  As  in  the  one  case  the  skill  of 
the  violinist  is  estimated  by  his  manner  of 
handling  the  bow,  so  in  the  other  the  beauty 
of  the  performance  depends  greatly  on  a  judi- 
cious management  of  the  ring. 

II.  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  another 
member  of  the  cither  family— vis.  the  Streich 
or  Bow  Zither,  which  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
played  with  a  bow.  Here  the  resonance-box 
is  heart-shaped,  and  a  fretted  finger-board  is 
fitted  across  it. 

The  tone  of  the  instrument  is  however  so  thin 
and  wanting  in  volume  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
consideration,  especially  as  it  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  the  Philomele  and  Viola- 
zither,  which  have  very  rapidly  grown  into 
favour  in  London  of  late,  especially  in  aristocratic 


The  Viola- zither  is  shaped  like  a  Viola.  The 
Philomele  is  represented  in  the  above  drawing. 
These  two  instruments  are,  as  regards  the  method 
of  playing,  precisely  similar,  the  difference  exists 
only  in  shape.  They  may  be  considered  as  close 
rivals  of  the  violin,  which  they  much  resemble  in 
tone.  The  finger-board  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
zither.  Beneath  the  bead  is  a  little  foot  to 
steady  the  instrument,  which  is  placed  on  the 
edge  of  a  table,  while  the  body  rests  on  the  lap 
of  the  seated  player.  This  position,  together 
with  the  fretted  finger-board,  gives  it  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  the  violin  as  regards  ease  in 
acquiring  proficiency,  and  difficult  violin  music 
can  be  mastered  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Tho  tuning  is  like  that  of  the  violin,  viz  £,  A, 
D,  G.  The  E  and  A  are  of  steel,  the  D  of  brass, 
and  the  G  the  same  as  on  the  violin.  Gut  strings 
may  be  used  if  preferred,  but  they  somewhat  rob 
the  Philomele  of  its  individuality. 

There  are  numerous  manufacturers  of  the  zither 
all  over  Germany,  who  make  thousands  of  instru- 
ments annually.  The  largest  and  oldest  firms 
are  those  of  Kiend'l  in  Vienna,  and  Tiefenbrun- 
ner  in  Munich.  Both  are  of  world-wide  renown. 
An  immense  amount  of  music  is  published  for 
the  zither.  The  best- known  composers  and 
publishers  are  Umlauf  in  Vienna,  Grassmann  in 
Frankfort,  Hoenee  in  Trier,  Heckel  in  Mann- 
VOL.  IV.  pt.  4. 


heim,  Stomps  in  Luxemburg,  Schulz,  and  Hart 
&  Son,  London. 

The  cithern-player  of  Giorgione  at  Venice  is 
well  known.  Mendelssohn  mentions  it  among 
the  pictures  for  bis  sister  to  see  (Letter,  Sept.  14, 
1839).  [GSch.] 

ZOO,  THE.    '  An  original  musical  folly 
words  by  B.  Rowe,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  St.  James's  theatre  June  5,  1875. 
The  piece  is  still  in  MS.  [G.] 

ZOPF,  i.e.  •  pigtail.'  The  German  term  for 
the  old-f.isliioned  obsolete  style  in  music  Men- 
delssohn, when  at  the  Engelberg  monastery, 
accompanied  a  Mass  by  Emmerich ;  '  every  note,' 
he  says,  '  had  its  pigtail  (Zo[>f)*aA  its  powder.' 
(Letter,  Aug.  34,  1831.)  The  French  word 
perruque  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  thing. 
After  writing  some  contrapuntal  pieces,  '  me 
voilet  perruque *  says  he  to  Hiller.  [See  Dxvut 
DO  VILLAGE,  vol.  i.  p.  442  a.]  Beethoven  used 
to  speak  of  his  old-fashioned  contemporaries  as 
'  Reichscomponisten,'  which  perhaps  might  be 
rendered  '  Act-of- Parliament  musicians.1  [G.] 

ZOPFF,  Hbrmamw,  born  June  I,  i8a6,  at 
Glognu,  in  Silesia.  Though  he  had  received  a 
complete  university  education,  his  father  wished 
him  to  be  a  farmer;  but  his  own  predilections 
constantly  inclined  him  to  music  At  length  the 
successful  performance  of  an  overture  composed  by 
him  removed  bis  father's  opposition,  and  from  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  music  He  placed  himself  imder  the  tuition  of 
A.  B.  Marx  and  Kullak,  and  was  soon  engaged 
to  fill  an  important  post  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
their  new  Conservatorium  at  Berlin.  He  had 
also  other  appointments  in  the  musical  circles  of 
that  city;  but  his  ambition  drew  him  towards 
Leipzig,  and  he  gladly  accepted  an  offer  from 
Brendel  to  edit  the  •  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,' 
which  necessitated  his  removal  thither.  There 
he  toiled  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
as  editor,  critic,  conductor,  composer,  and  pro- 
fessor of  singing  and  composition.  The  character 
and  tone  which  had  been  imparted  to  the  '  Neue 
Zeitschrift '  by  Brendel  were  continued  by  Zopff, 
for  both  editors  were  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
New  German  School.  But  Zopff  was  no  narrow 
partisan  ;  he  was  ready  to  do  full  justice  not  only 
to  Schumann  and  Wagner  and  their  followers, 
but  to  every  musician  of  high  aims. 

Zopff  s  compositions  oover  a  wide  range  of 
form,  from  the  simplest  PF.  pieces  or  songs,  to 
the  largrst  polyphonic  or  dramatic  works,  and  all 
bear  the  mark  of  a  thorough,  scientific  musician. 
But  for  a  certain  want  of  spontaneity  and  grace, 
they  would  probably  have  been  much  better 
known  and  oftener  pe  i  formed.  Among  h  is  n  u  mer- 
ous  choral  works  with  orchestral  or  PF.  accom- 


paniment, we  may  mention  bis  '  Brauthymne,' 
'  Fruhlingshymne,  and  'Triumph  der  Liebe.' 
Of  his  larger  works,  approaching  the  oratorio- 
form,  we  may  cite  *  Anbetung  Gottes,'  '  Evan- 
gelism der  That;  and  '  Alesandera.'  It  is  clear 
from  his  operas,  4  Carloman,'  '  Muhammad," 
•Judas  Makkabeus,*  and  'ConsUntiu."  that  his 

LI 
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strength  was  especially  concentrated  on  dramatic 
forma ;  but  as  regards  popularity  his  symphonic 
poem  'Tell.'  the  'Idyllen  fur  kleines  Orchester,' 
and  the  'Traum  am  Rbein'  have  been  most 
fortunate.  Zopff  waa  a  careful  and  prolific 
writer  of  critical,  theoretical  and  didactic  essays ; 
his  'Theorie  der  Oper'  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  industry  with  which  he  collected  and  utilised 
valuable  information.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  and  paid  special 
attention  to  the  cure  of  defects  caused  by  faulty 
training.  He  united  lucidity,  accuracy,  and 
conscientiousness  in  his  work,  with  kindness, 
generosity  and  hospitality  in  his  social  life.  For 
foreigners  and  strangers  he  bad  always  a  friendly 
welcome ;  and  the  weekly  musical  parties  at  his 
house  afforded  constant  opportunities  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  artists  and  new  compositions, 
while  a  special  corner  of  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fur  Musik '  was  always  reserved  for  notices  of 
rising  talent. 

Zopff  died  of  heart-disease  at  Leipzig,  July  a, 
1883.  [A.H.W.] 

ZOPPA,  ALL  A,  i.e.  halting,  or  limping.  A 
term  applied  to  a  rhythm  in  which  the  second 
quaver  in  a  bar  of  3-4  time  is  accentuated,  as 
in  certain  Hungarian  pieces.  [See  Maotar, 
vol.  ii.  p.  197  &.]  [G.] 

ZORA.  One  of  the  many  alieuct  of  Rossini's 
'Mose  in  Egitto,'  in  which  the  Bactrians  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  Jews.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Co  vent  Garden,  April  20, 
1850.  [G.] 

ZUKUNFTSMUSIK,  la  musique  de  Vavenir, 
the  Music  of  the  Future.  A  journal  for  '  music 
to  come '  is  still  wanting,  writes  Schumann  1  as 
early  as  1833,  'Eine  Zeitschrift  fur  zukiinaige 
Musik  fehlt  nooh ' — and  'of  course,'  he  continues 
in  his  humorous  way,  'only  men  like  the  old 
blind  Cantor  at  the  Thomas  schule  (Bach)  or 
the  deaf  Capellmeister  who  rests  at  Vienna 
(Beethoven)  would  be  fit  editors.'  Schumann 
himself  became  such  an  editor  in  1834,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  his  paper,  the 
'  Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Musik,'  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  new  Btate  of  things. 
Indeed  the  rapid  success  of  Chopin,  Gade, 
Sterndale-Bennett,  Henselt,  Heller,  etc.,  with 
the  better  part  of  the  contemporary  public  in 
Germany,  was  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to 
Schumann's  sympathetic  and  discriminating 
advocacy.  In  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Brendel, 
the  'Zeitschrift'  became  the  organ  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt,  and  particularly  of  a  group  of  younger 
men,  such  as  von  Bulow,  von  Bronsart,  Draeseke, 
Cornelius,  Tausig,  who,  from  1850  to  60,  gathered 
round  Liszt,  at  Weimar — the  headquarters  of 
the  so-called  '  musicians  of  the  future.' 

In  good  faith,  or  with  derisive  intent,  the 
ambiguous  term  '  Zukunftamusik  *  and  the  nick- 
name '  Zukunftsmusiker '  have  been  in  use  since 
about  1850,  when  Wagner  published  'Das 
Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft'  (the  Art-work  of  the 
Future) According  to  Waatner  it  was  Dr.  L. 

1  Schumann,  Otu  BehrlfttaJ.  AULtilU. 
*  ftMlfce  MMote  WiMit,  toL  It.  p.  SJ7  1 


F.  C.  Bischoff,*  editor  of  the  Rheinische  and  the 
Nieder-rheinische  Musik-zeitungen  (the  now  de- 
funct rivals  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift)  who  first 
perverted  Wagner's  idea  of  the  '  art-work  of  the 
future '  into  that  of  the  '  musks  of  the  future,* 
i.e.  inartistic  music,  cacophonous  to  contemporary 
ears,  but  intended  by  its  perpetrators  to  please  a> 
coming  generation.  Liszt,  together  with  hia 
disciples  at  Weimar,  accepted  the  nickname 
Zukunftsmusiker,  and  delighted  in  it,  '  much  aa 
erewhile  letgueux  of  Holland  adopted  the  appella- 
tive contemptuously  applied  to  them.'  *  Wagner 
also  appears  to  have  accepted  the  term — at  least 
•  Zukunftamusik '  is  the  German  publisher's  title 
of  hia  interesting  '  Brief  an  einen  franzbsischen 
Freund  '  (M.  Frederic  Villot,  'Curator  des  mu- 
se"es  imperiauz  '),  which  first  appeared  in  French 
by  way  of  preface  to  '  Quatre  poemes  d'operas 
traduita  en  prose  francaise,  precedes  d'une  lettre 
but  la  musique'*  {tie),  and  forms  a  resume"  of 


Wacner's  opinions.  Berlioz,  in  bis  famous  att 
on  Wagner,  '  Les  concerts  de  Richard  Wagner  : 
la  musique  de  l'avenir,'  in  the  'Journal  des 
De'bats,'  Feb.  i860  (reprinted  in  Berlioz  'A 
travers  chants ')  uses  it  ironically,  '  si  1  ecole  de 
la  musique  de  l'avenir,'  etc. ;  whilst  Baudelaire 
in  his  pamphlet  '  Richard  Wagner  a  Paris ' 
(1861),  adopts  it  without  reserve. 

Some  of  Wagner's  adherents  in  Germany  and 
in  England  endeavoured  subsequently  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  term  and  to  define  its  meaning : 
with  them,  'Zukunftamusik,'  as  distinguished 
from  music  written  in  the  traditional  classical 
form,  ia  taken  to  signify  music  in  which  the 
outlines  of  form  are  modified  by  some  general 
poetical  idea  or  some  particular  programme,  as 
in  Liszt's  Poemes  symphoniques,  or  by  the 
progress  of  the  dramatic  action,  as  in  Wagner's 
dramas.  Whether  such  a  definition  was  prompted 
or  sanctioned  by  Liszt  or  by  Wagner  need  not 
be  considered  here.  In  any  case  the  term 
'Zukunftsmnsik '  is  absurd,  and  its  use  has  led 
to  much  confusion.  [E.D.] 

ZUMSTEEG,  Johahn  Rudolf,  born  Jan. 
10,  1760,  at  Sachsenflur,  in  the  Mosbach  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  His  father  being  a  valet  to 
Duke  Carl  of  Wirtemberg,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Carl-schule,  at  'The  Solitude,'  near 
Stuttgart,  where  he  received  a  good  general 
education,  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Schiller,  also  a  pupil  there.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  a  sculptor,  but  the  love  of  music 
proved  too  strong,  and  he  studied  first  the  cello, 
and  then  composition  with  Poli,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  179a  as  Kapellmeister,  and  director  of 
the  Opera.  His  chief  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  musio  is  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  ballad,  a  form  afterwards  carried  to  such  per- 
fection by  Reichardt,  Zelter,  and,  pre-eminently, 
Lowe.  Zumsteeg's  best,  and  in  his  day  widest 
known  ballads  were—'  Leonore,'  '  Des  Pfarrers 
Tochter  von  Taubenhayn,'  '  Kolma,'  '  Die 
,'  '  Ritter  Toggenburg,'  « Elwina,*  and 

•  See  BcacBorr,  toI.  I.  p.  J44. 

•  Wanner.  Gu.  Sehrlfwn.  rill.  SOB-SOS. 
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•  Die  Entfuhrung.'    Of  his  opera*  the  following 


were  frequently  performed  :— '  Die  G 
'  Dm  Pfauenfest,  and  «  Ebondokani,  the  Calif  of 
Bagdad.'  Other  work*  deserving  mention  are — 
Choruses  for  Schiller's  '  Rauber,'  several  church 
cantatas,  a  concerto  and  duet  for  cello.1 

Zumsteeg  died  very  suddenly  Jan.  27,  1802, 
having  been  present  the  night  before  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  harmonica-player,  Marianne 
Kirchgessner,  who  immediately  organised  a 
second  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  too,  who  had  published  the  greater 
part  of  Zumsteeg's  ballads  and  songs,  assisted 
the  widow  in  setting  up  a  music-shop,  there  be- 
ing none  at  that  time  in  Stuttgart.  It  prospered, 
and  was  kept  on  by  the  youngest  son  from  182 1 
to  his  death  in  1859.  [C.F.P.] 
Something  has  been  already  said  on  Zum- 
steeg's characteristics,  under  Song,  vol.  Hi.  p. 
628  b.  In  the  ballad  form  he  was  never  really 
successful,  and  his  best  songs  belong  more  cor- 
rectly to  the  Romance.  We  miss  in  them  the 
bold  melodic  principal  theme,  which  should 
Btand  out  in  relief  from  all  secondary  themes  and 
ideas,  and  be  repeated  wherever  the  story  needs 
it.  Lowe's  ballads  strikingly  illustrate  the  value 
of  this  characteristic,  and  if  we  compare  them 
with  Zumsteeg's  we  shall  see  at  onoo  bow  much 
is  lost  by  its  absence. 

In  some  of  his  ballads  the  details  are  very 
well  and  truthfully  painted — for  instance  the 
fine  gloomy  opening1  phrase  of  the  'Pfarrers 
Tochter ' : 

MastU)  laiH&am, 


(.artaii  de»  I'Urrert  tod  Tau  -  beo-harn.  cent 


>  Haydn  had  a  hl(h  eatretn  fbr  Zum*)e»c.  Orletlnpr  wrote  to 
Hlrtel  i  *  Haydn  U  mttch  dlitreaaed  at  Zumileee,  •  death ;  be  had 
plenty  of  Imagination,  and  a  flue  iwuae  of  fc.rm.' 
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The  subsequent  little  bit  of  melody,  where  the 
story  describes  the  girl's  innocence,  is  pleasing. 
The  later  passages  in  the  poor  girl's  life,  where 
her  father  disowns  her,  and  finally  where  she 
murders  ber  child  and  ends  her  miserable  life 
on  the  gallows,  is  also  powerfully  given.  If 
'  Ritter  Toggenburg'  and '  Leonore '  are  somewhat 
fragmentary  and  disconnected  in  form,  none  can 
deny  their  great  wealth  of  melody  and  highly 
dramatic  colouring.  —  Zumsteeg's  accompani- 
ments do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  his  voice  part  is  always  written 
with  skill  and  effect.  [A.H.W.] 

ZWILLINGSBRUDER,  DIE,  or  The  Twin 
Brothers.  A  farce  in  one  act,  words  translated 
by  Hofinann  from  the  French,  and  set  to  music 
by  Schubert.  It  contains  an  overture  and  ten 
numbers,  and  the  autograph  (in  the  Library  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Murikfreunde  at  Vienna)  ia 
dated  Jan.  1810.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Karnthnerthor  theatre  on  June  14,  1820.  Vogl 
sang  in  it,  and  was  much  applauded,  but  the 
piece  did  not  survive  more  than  six  representa- 
tions. The  main  incident  of  the  plot  is  the 
same  as  in  Box  and  Cox.  The  PF.  score  was 
published  by  Peters,  187a.  [See  Schobert, 
vol.  iii.  p.  330&,  3326.]  [G.] 

ZWISCHENSPIEL— something  played  be- 
tween.  The  German  term  for  Inteblcdb.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  7  &.}  That  the  term  had  sometimes 
a  wider  meaning  than  Interlude  is  evident  from 
a  notice  in  the  '  Wiener  Zeitung '  for  April  I, 
1795,  referring  to  the  Concerto  in  B  b — '  In  the 
interval  (turn  Zvisekempiei),  on  the  first  evening, 
the  famous  Herr  Beethoven  won  the  unanimous 
applause  of  the  public  by  an  entirely  new  Piano- 
forte Concerto  of  bis  own.'  Even  at  that  early 
date  he  was  der  btruAaUe  Berr  BeetMoveu.  [G.] 


THE  END, 
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ABEGG.  Schumann's  op.  I,  published  1831, 
J\  is  entitled  'Theme  sur  le  nom  Abegg,  vane" 
pour  le  Pianoforte.'  The  theme  itself  is 
given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  408  a.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  his  introduction  to  a  Miss  Met*  Abegg,  of 
Mannheim,  and  was  written  to  please  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  attached  to  the  lady.  The 
'  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Comtesse  d'Abegg,'  to 
whom  the  piece  iB  dedicated,  is  a  mythical 
personage.  (See  Letters,  i.  156,  158 ;  ii.  39.)  [G]. 

ABELL,  John.  The  date  of  the  extract 
from  Evelyn  should  be  'Jan.  27,  1681-2.'  It  is 
said  that  when  Abell  was  at  Wornaw  he  refused 
to  sing  before  the  court,  but  his  objections  were 
overcome  by  the  somewhat  summary  method  of 
suspending  him  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  hall,  while  some  bears  were  admitted 
below  him.  He  was  asked  whether  he  pre- 
ferred singing  to  the  king  and  the  court,  who 
were  in  a  gallery  opposite  to  him,  or  being 
lowered  to  the  bears ;  he  not  unnaturally  chose 
the  former  alternative.  He  was  Intendant  at 
Cassel  in  1698  and  1699.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
For  'Queen  Anne'  in  line  26  of  article,  read 
*  William  and  Mary.'  [M.] 

ABERT.  Johann  Joseph,  born  Sept  21, 
1832,  at  Kachowitz  in  Bohemia,  began  his 
musical  education  as  a  chorister  in  the  church 
of  Gastdorf.  In  his  eighth  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Augustine  convent  at  Leipa,  and 
remained  there  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he 
ran  away  to  Prague,  and  through  the  assistance 
of  an  uncle  entered  the  Conservatorium  there. 
Several  of  his  compositions  were  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  school,  and  in  1852,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lindpaintner,  then 
capellmeiater  at  Stuttgart,  he  received  the  post 
of  contrahaMist  in  the  theatre  orchestra  of  that 
town.  Shortly  after  this,  two  symphonies  were 
written.  These  were  followed  by  a  symphonic 
poem,  'Columbus'  (Crystal  Palace,  Mar.  4, 1865), 
and  by  four  operas,  'Anna  von  Landskron,' 
'Konig  Enzio/  '  Astorga.'  and  '  Ekkehard,' 
besides  many  works  of  smaller  calibre.  On  the 
retirement  of  Eckert  in  1867,  Abert  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Capellmeister,  a  post  he  still 
(1887)  retains.  —  (Mendel's  and  Riemann's 
Lexicons.)  [M.] 

VOL.  IV.  pt.  5. 


ABRAMS,  The  Misses  (voL  i.  6  a).  For 
Henrietta  read  Harriet,  throughout  the  article. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  [W.H.H.] 

ABT.  Add  that  he  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Mar. 
Si,  1885. 

ABU  HASSAN,  a  comic  singspiel  or  operetta 
in  one  act,  the  words  by  Hiemer,  the  music  by 
Weber,  composed  between  Aug.  11,  1810,  and 
Jan  12,  1811.  It  seems  to  have  been  produced 
on  the  4th  of  the  following  June  at  Munich, 
under  Winter.  In  London  it  was  produced  in 
English  at  Drury  Lane  in  1835,  and  in  Italian,  at 
Drury  Lane  on  May  12,  1870  (at  the  same  time 
with  Mozart's  '  Oca  del  Cairo '),  the  translation 
being  made  by  Marchesi,  and  the  dialogue  set  to 
recitative  by  Arditi.  There  appear  to  have  been 
only  two  performances.  [See  Weber,  vol.  ir. 
PP-  396-  7-]  [G.] 

ACADEMIE  DE  MUSIQUE.  See  also 
ii.  172  b.  On  p.  8  6,  line  18  from  bottom,  for 
1845  read  1843.  Add  to  last  paragraph  but 
one  of  the  article,  that  MM.  Ritt  and  Gailhard 
are  at  present  entrepreneurs  (1887). 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  On 
p.  10  A,  line  9,  for  1828  read  1728.  (Corrected  in 
late  editions.) 

ACADEMY,  ROYAL,  OF  MUSIC.  See 
Rotal  Academy,  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 

ACCADEMIA,  p.  lib,  1.  6,/orsix  read  five, 
and  cf.  p.  359  a.  From  the  list  of  references 
given  near  the  bottom  of  the  same  column,  omit 
Loxbardy,  Salerno,  Siena,  Vebona,  and  Vi- 

OENZA. 

ACCENT.  P.  16  a,  musical  example  29,  bare 
2  and  3,  the  first  group  of  notes  in  each  should 
be  quavers,  not  semi-quavers.  In  examples  32 
and  34,  for  2-4  of  the  time-signature,  read  3-4. 
(Corrected  in  Lite  editions.) 

ACCIDENTALS.    See  also  Cis,  Dis,  Hbxa 
chords,  and  Notation. 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  P.  22  a,  1.  29,  for 
1697  read  1698. 

'ACH  GOTT  VOM  HI  MM  EL.'  This 
hymn,  the  words  of  which  are  a  paraphrase 
by  Martin  Luther  on  Psalm  xi.  (Vulgate 
version),  made  its  first  appearance  in  1524, 
when  it  was  printed  in  at  least  four  different 
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collections :  (a) '  Etlich  criBtlich  lider  Lohgesang, 
vnd  Psalm,  etc.'  printed  at  Wittenberg  (Wacker- 
nagel  No.  cxxix.) ;  (6)  the  Erfurdt  Enchi- 
ridion (Wackernagel,  No.  clvii.) ;  (c)  the 
•Tetitsch  Kirchen  Ampt  mit  lobegesengen,' 
printed  by  Wolf  Koppel  at  Strasburg  (Wacker- 
nagel, No.  clxii.) ;  and  {d)  Walther's  Wit- 
tenberg 'Geystliche  gesangk  Buchleyn*  (Wacker- 
nagel, No.  clxiii.).  In  (a)  it  is  directed  to 
be  sung  to  the  melody  of  '  Es  iat  das  Heil '  ; 
in  (6)  it  appears  with  the  tune  in  the  Hypo- 
phrygian  mode  to  which  it  is  usually  sung — 
especially  in  North  Germany  ;  in  (e)  it  is  set  to 
a  tune  in  the  Hypoaeolian  mode,  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  still  sung  in  South  Germany  ;  and  in 
{d)  it  appears  with  a  tune  in  the  Dorian  mode. 
In  Joseph  Klug's  Hymnbook  (1535),  besides 
the  well-known  Hypophrygian  tune,  it  is  set  to 
another  tune  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  which  was 
afterwards  adapted  to  Andreas  Knopken's 
Psalm  *  Hilf  Gott,  wie  geht  das  immer  zu.' 
The  melody  in  the  Erfurdt  Enchiridion  is  as 
follows  : 


The  use  which  Mozart  has  made  of  this 
Chorale  in  the  Finale  to  Act  II.  of  the  '  Zauber- 
flote*  is  very  interesting.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  this  opera  refers  under  a  slight  disguise 
to  the  suppression  of  Freemasonry  by  Maria 
Theresa.  To  masons  both  book  and  music  are 
said  to  be  full  of  allusions  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft,  and  it  seems  probable  that  one  of 
these  is  the  introduction  of  the  two  men  in 
armour  who  sing  at  the  moment  of  Tamino's 
most  solemn  trial  the  motto  inscribed  on  a 
pyramid  set  to  the  well-known  chorale  '  Ach 
Gott  vom  Himmel.'  .lahn  ('W.  A.  Mozart' 
iv.  617)  surmises  that  Mozart's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  chorale  by  Kirnberger's  '  KunBt 
des  reinen  Satzes,'  in  which  it  is  twice  used 
as  a  Canto  Fenno  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 
A  sketch  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna  of  another  four-part  arrangement  of 
the  chorale,  which  still  more  closely  resembles 
the  passages  in  Kirnberger's  work.  The  auto- 
graph score  of  the  '  Zauberflote '  shows  that  the 
beginning  of  the  scene  between  Tamino  and  the 
two  men  in  armour  has  been  carefully  sketched. 
The  chorale  itself  is  sung  in  octaves  by  the  two 
voices,  accompanied  by  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons 
and  trombones,  whilst  the  strings  have  an  in- 
dependent contrapuntal  figure.  [W.B.S.] 

ADAM,  A.  C.  P.  28  a.l.  14  from  bottom,/or 
1835  read  1836.    Add  day  of  death,  May  3. 


AGNESI. 

ADAM,  Loots.  Add  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  Dec.  3  and  April  11,  1849. 

ADAMBERGER.    P.  29  a,  L  20  of  article. 
for  Anna  Maria  read  Maria  Anna;  and,  two 
lines  below,  for  Antoine  read  Antonie;    1.  7 
from   bottom,  for   sixty-four  read  sixty-one. 
(Corrected  in  lato  editions.) 

AEVIA  (Akoia  or  ./Evia).  A  technical 
word  formed  from  the  vowels  of  A/feZuia;  and 
used,  in  Mediaeval  Office  Books,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  Evovae— which  set*. 

^"8~r~^zr^»  a  E 

In  Venetian  and  other  Italian  Office-Books  of 
the  1 6th  century,  we  sometimes  find  Hal  a,  or 
Hal'ah,  substituted  for  Aevia.  [W.S.R.] 

AFRICATNE,  L'.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  The 
composer  received  the  book  in  1838,  but 
did  not  bring  the  work  into  its  final  shape  until 
shortly  beforo  his  death.  Produced  at  the 
Academic,  Paris,  April  28,  1865  ;  in  Italian, 
under  the  French  title,  at  Covent  Garden  on 
July  22  of  the  same  year,  with  Madlle.  Lucca 
in  the  part  of  Selika,  and  in  English  (translation 
by  Kenney  with  same  title)  at  Royal  English 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  a  I.  [See  ii.  323. 
3*4]  [M-] 

AGITATO,  1.  7.  The  direction  'Piano 
agitato'  is  probably  a  mere  misprint  for  the 
'  Poco  agitato '  found  in  German  editions. 

AGNESI,  Loo  is  Ferdinand  Leopold,  the 
famous  bass,  whose  real  name  was  Agniez,  was 
born  July  17,  1833,  at  Erpent,  Namur.  He 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  under  Bos- 
selet  and  F«?tis,  and  in  1853-55  gained  the 
concours  de  Rome.  He  brought  out  an  opera, 
'  Harold  le  Normand.'  with  indifferent  success, 
and  subsequently  abandoned  composition  for 
singing.  For  the  latter  purpose  in  1861  he  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Duprez,  and  became  a 
member  of  Merelli's  Italian  Opera  Company, 
under  the  name  Luigi  Agnesi,  during  a  tour 
through  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  On 
Feb.  10,  1S64,  he  first  appeared  at  the  Italians, 
Paris,  as  Assur  in  '  Semiramide,'  with  the 
sisters  Marchisio,  and  was  engaged  there  for 
several  seasons.  In  1 865  he  was  engaged  at 
Her  Majesty's  theatre,  where  he  first  appeared 
with  Murska  May  22,  as  the  Prefect  in  '  Linda 
di  Chamouni.'  and  during  the  season  he  played 
Assur  and  Figaro  (Le  Noxze),  and  also  sang  at 
the  Philharmonic,  on  each  occasion  with  fair 
success. 

In  1871,  on  his  return  to  England,  where  be 
remained  until  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1875,  he  en- 
joyed a  greater  reputation,  not  only  in  opera  at 
Drury  Lane  (1871-74),  but  as  an  oratorio  and 
concert  singer  at  the  Hacdel  and  provincial 
Festivals,  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, etc.  In  addition  to  the  parts  above 
named,  he  played  with  success  Pizarro  (Fidelio), 
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Mikheli  in  the  solitary  Italian  performance  of 
'  Les  deux  Journeee,'  June  30,  1872,  the  Duke 
in  1  Lucreria,'  etc.,  and  showed  himself  in  all  an 
accomplished  actor  and  musician,  devoted  to 
his  art.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
Assur,  which  he  sang  in  true  Italian  style,  with 
Titiens  and  Trebelli  as  Semiramide  and  Arsace, 
a  cast  of  which  opera  has  never  since  been 
equalled  ;  also  of  his  delivery  of  the  bass  part 
of  Crotch's  *  Palestine,'  in  a  style  of  music  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  him.  [A.C.] 

AGOSTINI.  End  of  note  J,  for  i860  read 
1680.  (Corrected  in  late  editions  J. 

AGRICOLA,  Alexander.  Line  1  2  of  article, 
for  Cistaliae  read  Castiliae.  Line  I  of  epitaph, 
for  aura  read  cura ;  ib.  1.  5,  for  hunc  read 
hue ;  ib.  L  8,  for  capite  read  in  capite.  After 
the  epitaph  read  'The  question  "Who  brought 
the  Belgian  hither?"  is  decisive  as  to  his 
nationality.  He  was  certainly  educated  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  life 
there.  At  an  early  age  he  was  distinguished 
both  as  a  singer  aud  performer.  A  letter  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall's collection,  proves  that  he  was  in  that 
king's  service,  and  left  it,  without  leave,  for 
that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whence  Charles  re- 
claimed him.  Charles  died  1498.  Petrucci 
published  some  of  Agricola's  works  at  Venice  in 
1503.'  (The  above  appears  correctly  in  late 
editions,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  of 
Charles's  death,  there  given  as  1598.) 

AGUILAR,  Emanukl.   See  ii.  733  A. 

AlDA.  Grand  opera  in  3  acts  ;  libretto  by 
Antonio  Ghislanzoni,  music  by  Verdi.  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  opening 
of  the  opera-house  at  Cairo,  and  produced  there 
Dec.  24,  1 87 1.  The  first  European  performance 
took  place  at  Milan,  Feb.  8,1872  ;  and  on  June  22, 
1876.  it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden.  [M.J 

ALBANI.  Add  the  following  to  the  notice 
under  Lajeunesse,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

Albani,  Mmc,  bom  1850,  not  '51,  whose  full 
christian  names  are  Marie  Louise  Cecilia  Emma, 
since  1879  has  appeared  each  year  in  Italian 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  excepting  that  year  and 
18S5.  Her  new  parts  have  been: — June  26, 
1880,  Isabella  (production  of '  Pre"  aux  Clercs') ; 
June  21,  1 88 1,  Tamara,  on  production  of  '11 
Demonio'  (Rubinstein);  July  11,  1882,  Mar* 
£aret  and  Helen  of  Troy,  on  production  at  above 
theatre  of  '  Mehstofel'e ' ;  and  July  15,  1884, 
Brunhild  (production  of  Reyer's  'Sigurd').  In 
the  German  season  there  of  1884,  under  Richter, 
•he  played  her  favourite  parts  of  Senta  and  Elsa. 
In  the  season  of  1887  she  added  to  her  already 
large  repertory  (wherein  we  remark  that  no 
work  of  Rossini  or  Meyerbeer  is  included)  the 
leading  part  in  '  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar'  (July  12) 
and  was  announced  to  appear  in  '  II  Matrimonio 
segreto,'  but  that  opera  was  not  given. 
In  the  concert-room,  Mme.  Albani  has  main- 
her  position,  especially  at  the  festivals, 
she  has  created,  in  important  new  works, 


the  soprano  parts  mostly  written  for  her,  viz.  at 
Birmingham,  1882,  in  the  '  Redemption';  1885 
'  Mors  et  Vita '  and  '  Spectre's  Bride ';  188 1  at 
Norwich  in  *St.  Ursula  (Cowen) ;  and  at  Leeds, 
1880,  Margarita  in  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch'; 
1886,  Elsie  in  '  The  Golden  Legend,'  St.  Ludmila 
(Dvorak),  and  Ilmas  (Story  of  Sayid),  Mackenzie. 
At  Worcester  also,  in  1881,  she  sang  in  Cheru- 
bini's  Mass  in  D  minor,1  on  its  production 
in  this  country;  in  1882  (at  Birmingham)  in 
the  same  composer's  Mass  in  C;  and  in  1884 
in  Bach's  cantata  'God  so  loved  the  world,' 
in  which  is  the  well-known  air  4  My  heart 
ever  faithful.'  In  London  and  at  Sydenham 
tthe  has  sung  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
works,  also  in  '  The  Rose  of  Sharon,'  Dvorak's 
Stabat  Mater,  and  in  1886  in  Liszt's  '  St.  Eliza- 
beth* on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  fare- 
well visit.  Mme.  Albani  has  sung  in  opera 
abroad  with  her  usual  success;  also  in  Gounod's 
oratorios  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris.  Her  most 
recent  engagements  have  been  at  Berlin,  where 
in  1887, in  *  tupe«  weeks'  visit,  she  sang  both 
in  German  and  Italian  in  '  Lucia,'  '  Traviata,' 
'  Faust,' '  Fliegende  Hollander'  and  '  Lohengrin,' 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  a  court 
chamber  singer.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  she  returned  to  Berlin  on  April  2, 1887, 
and  sang  her  original  part  of  Elsie  on  the  second 
performance  there  of 'The  Golden  Legend,'  under 
his  direction,  having  travelled  from  Brussels  for 
that  express  purpose.  [A.C.] 
ALBERTI  BASS.  A  familiar  formula  of  ac- 
companiment which  first  came  prominently  into 
fashion  early  in  the  18th  century,  and  has  since 
been  the  frequent  resource  of  hundreds  of  com- 
posers from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest.  It 
derives  its  distinctive  name  from  Domenioo 
Alberti,  a  musician  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
iSth  century  at  Venice,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Lotti.  He  won  fame  both  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  player  on  the  harpsichord,  and  wrote 
some  operas  and  a  considerable  number  of 
sonatas,  some  of  which  were  very  popular  with 
musical  amateurs.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
he  actually  invented  the  formula,  but  he  cer- 
tainly brought  it  into  undue  prominence  in  his 
sonatas,  and  therefore  did  his  best  to  deserve  a 
notoriety  which  is  not  altogether  enviable.  A 
Bet  of  eight  sonatas  of  his,  which  was  published 
by  Walsh  in  London,  affords  good  illustrations 
of  his  love  of  it.  He  uses  it  plentifully  in 
every  sonata  of  the  set,  sometimes  in  both 
movements,  and  occasionally  almost  throughout 
a  whole  movement.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  second  sonata  it  persists 
through  thirty-seven  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
six  ;  and  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sixth  sonata 
it  continues  through  thirty-six  whole  bars  and 
four  half  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty-four.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  sonata  illustrates  his  style,  and  bis  manner 
of  using  the  formula. 

1  First  produced  In  concert  room  la  Kngltnd.  April  H,  UK,  »» 
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ALBERTI  BASS. 


ALFIERI. 


AlU,jro 


The  fact  of  his  having  been  a  singer  at  a  time 
when  Italian  opera  was  passing  into  an  empty 
and  meretricious  phase,  may  account  for  his  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  so-called  'boss.'  [See  also 
Arpegqio,  i.  87  a;  Hobn,  i.  7486;  Lotti,  ii. 
168  a.]  He  has  been  injudiciously  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  and  subject  in  the  binary 
form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  asso- 
ciate contrast  of  subjects  with  contrast  of  keys ; 
a  theory  which  is  equally  ill-founded.  He  died 
comparatively  young  in  1 740.  [C.H.H.P.] 

ALBINONI.  Add  reference  to  English  trans 
lation  of  Spitta's  Bach,  vol.  i.  425-8. 

ALBONI,  Marietta.  For  date  of  birth  read 
Mar.  10,  1823.  See  also  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Mr.  Louis  Engel  states  that  Alboni 
first  knew  Rossini  in  1844,  and  that  she  sang  a 
duet  with  Madame  Patti  at  that  master's  funeral. 

ALCOCK,  John.  Line  8  of  article,  for  1735 
in  original  edition  and  1738  in  late  editions, 
read  1 737.  Add  that  he  held  the  post  of 
organist  of  Sutton  Coldfield  church  (1 761-1786), 
and  of  the  parish  church  of  Tamworth  (1766- 
1790.  P.  51, 1.5,/or  March  read  February.  [M.] 

ALDRICH.  P.  53  a,  L  13,  for  Dec.  14  read 
Jan.  19. 

ALFIERI,  the  Abbate  Pietro,  bom  at 
Rome,  about  the  year  1805,  was  admitted  in 
early  life  to  Holy  Orders ;  became  a  Carnal- 
dulian  monk  ;  and,  for  many  years,  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Gregorian  Music  at 
the  English  College  in  Rome.  He  was  an  earnest 
student  both  of  Plain  Song  and  Polyphonic  Mu- 
sic ;  and  published  some  useful  treatises  on  these 
subjects,  and  some  valuable  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Polyphonic  Composers.  He 
died,  insane,  before  the  year  1878. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 

1.  Numeroua  nil  del  on  subject!  connected  with  "--lrrtsitlnil 
Mutlc  In  (he  '  Gatrtta  musical*  dl  M  llano,'  end  other  pertodleala. 

2.  SUoerpt*  ex  oelebrlorlbua  d«  mutlc*  Ylrls,  J.  P.  A.  Prssuettloo. 
T.  L.  VltturU,  et  Greforio  Allecrl  Ilom*no.  (lluni*,  IMO.) 

5.  Inuo  e  Rltmo  'Stabkt  Hater' ;  a  Motetto  '  Pratret  efx>,°  dl  6.  P. 
L.  da  I'eleatrliia.  (Bom*.  1MO  fol.) 

4.  An  edition  of  the  Statins  Mlnrarc,  pabliihnl  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Aleeeendro  Oemlnluri.  (Lugano,  1*40,  fol.) 
A  Italian  translation  of  Catelt 'TralU  d'harrnoul*.'  (Borne,  1M0.) 

6.  Baoeolt*  dl  Motettl  dl  Q.  P.  L.  da  Paleatrlua,  dl  L.  da  Victoria, 
dl  Aria  e  dl  Felloe  Anerlo  Uonaano.  (Bona,  1*41.  fol.) 

7.  Blstabllmante  del  Oanto  e  della  Music*  ecclesiastlca.  (Koma, 
IMS.  no.) 

a.  Notlrlc  blotcrenche  dl  Nlcolo  Jommelll.  (Roma.  IMA.  Dro.) 
a  8»«lo  itorloo  teoreUco-pratlco  d 


10.  Prodrome  tulla  reaUnnulone  da 
detlu  Greeorisno.   i  Koine.  1*7.)  ^ 

appended. 

VOL.1, 
celt*   dl  O.  P.  L.  d* 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


dl  Papa 

per  I  Defontl.  a  duqoe  roeL 
Canon  lea.  a  4. 
0  rrfem  eoell.  a  4. 
AeteruaOhrlstl  munere,  a 4. 
Dies  aanctlflcatua,  a  4. 
de  Fert*.  a  4. 
HrtjT©,  *%  4. 
Do.  Bgoenlmaeoepl.t«. 

VOL.  II. 
Mottettl  a  etnque  rod  di.  0.  P.  L. 

da  Palettrtna. 
Adjuro  To*. 

Are  Trlnlutli  •acrarlnm. 
Be*tus  Laurenllua. 
Canlte  tuba  In  Slon. 
Caput  ejus. 
Caro  mea. 
Coenantlbui  1111*. 
Crucem  Miictam  tubllt. 
Derallnquat  Implu*. 
Deaceudlt  In  hurtura  roeoi 
Dllectu*  meu»  mlhl. 
Dllectui  meui  desoendlt. 
Domlne  secundum  actum 
Duo  ubera  tu*. 
Kcce  tu  pulcher  e*. 
Kil  elto  In  plau-ia. 
Kxultat*  Deo  adjutorl  no* 
Paoclculut  myrrh**. 
Oultur  tuum. 
Introdutlt  me 
Lapldabant 
Lcreeju*. 

M*nui  tuae  Domlne. 
NlgTa  ram,  aed  formoa*. 
O  admlrablle  eommerclui 
O  tacrum  convlrlum. 
Oieuletur  me  oaculo. 
O  Beat*,  et  benedict*,  et 

Trlnlui. 
0  vera  aumma 

nltaa. 
rarer  mlhl  Domlne. 
Pattellas  dlerum  meorum. 
Peccarl  quid  faelam  tlbl. 
Peccaalmua  cum  patrtbus  nottrta 
Paler  nouer. 
receantem  me  quotldle, 
Pulera  e»  arnica  mea. 
Pulerae  >unt  genua*  tuae. 
Qu*m  pulera  ea. 
Quam  pnlcrl  aunt 
Quae  est  lal*  qua* 
Borate  coelt. 
Balre  reflna. 
SI  Ignores  te. 
Sleut  llllum  Inter  spinas. 
Surge  proper*. 

Surgam.  et  clrculbo 
Trail e  me  post  te. 
Tola  pulera  e*. 


Veal  Tenl  dllecte  mi. 
Vlneam  meam. 
Voi  dtlectl  mel. 
Vuloerattl  cor  meam. 

VOL.  m. 

(Pelestrlne.) 


da  Pale- 


VOL.  IV. 
Lamentatlonl  dl  O.  P. 
strtna.  Llbri  tre. 

VOL.  V. 
Offertorfl  a  dnque  rod  dl  0.  P.  da 
Palettrtna.  (Offertort*  totlua 
Annl  .  .  ,  qutnque  Toelbot 
Condnenda . 

VOL.  VI 
Motet  a  8.  Jerusalem  dto  rental. 

id  a  pan.  K*o  enlm. 
Do    *  8.  Vent 

3d*  part. 
Do.  efi.  Omi 
2d*  pan.  Quern 
t«r*a? 


Antlphon*  a  4. 

pit  Simeon. 
Do.  •  8.  Cum  tndueereaA 
Motet  a  8.  faneta  et  I  at  mi 

2d*  pan.   Bet.eJlcte  tu. 
Do.  it.  Hare  dies. 
Do.  a  A  Vlri  GaUlael. 

Do.  a  A 
Do.  a 8.  Tua 
'id*  pan. 

■sHa 

Do.  a  A  Solre  Jobecit*  Deo. 
2d*  para.  Qoodcumque 


Do.  aA 
tuenv 

Do.  a  A  Vldl  turbam  magna**. 
3d*  pan.  Et  ocaoea  Angelt- 

Do.  it  r 

Do.  a  8.  i 

3d*  pan.  Dene  tan  t  j 
Antlpbona  a  A 

•erloordlae. 
Motet  a  7.  Tu  ea  Petru. 
Do.    Virgo  prudeiitlaslma. 
(Do.  f 
Motet  a  A  I 

Ma  para.  It  ambulebont. 
Do.    Caro  me*  tare  eat  dbtis. 

ad*  pan.  Hie  eat  pant*. 
Do.  Laudate  domlnum. 
Do.  a  4.  2  Cbolrs.  Alma  redeoap- 

ADtlphona  a  A 


a  t>.  Jubilate  Deo. 
Laudate  puerL 
Sda  para.  Quia  alcut  I 


Veal  aplntaa. 
Stabat  mater. 

VOL.  VI L 
Hrmnoa  a  12.  0  glurloea  Vlnjt- 


I < 1 1  iu> 

iclbua 

H. 


Abaolutlo  In  Me*»a  defunct,  a  4. 

Libera  me,  Kjrle  etc. 
Motet  In  Mets*  dot  *  4.   Be  re- 
eorlerl*. 
Domlne    aecundam  actum 
meum. 

Motet  a  4.  Innoeeote*  pro  Chrtato. 
Do.   a  4.  Valde  nouorandua. 
Do.  a  A  Deui  qui 

ull  Oregorll. 
Do.  a  A  AacenrteoJ 
Do.   a  A  Prlncep* 

Michael. 
Ilrmnua  a  4.  Gaude  I 
■'•almua  *  A  Venlte. 
Motet  *  5.  l'i 
Caedlla. 
2il»  para.  Bldoanla. 
Do.  a  A  Aaaumptai 

2d*  para- 
Do.  it.  Com  i 
phanua. 
2d*  part.  Potltlt  an  tern. 
Do.  a  6.  Ule  « 
CtanaTltata. 
Sda  pan    HIc  eat  dtaclpuraa. 
Do.  a  *.  Fntrea  et-o  enlm. 
Do.  IK.  Jraoa junzll  ae. 
2d*  pan.  Et  Increparlt  *aa> 

Me4-nlfk*l TiitVont. 
Do.  lml  lonl  a  »  and  A 
Do.  2dl  tool  a  S  and  A 
Do.  Stl  tonl  a  A 
Do.  Sri  tonl  a  A 
Do.  octo  tonorum  a  4. 
Pan  1.-1.  2.  X  4.  5.  6. 7.  A 
Alt*npara-1.2.S>4.\A7.A 
Catalofo  d>  totK  le  upere  del 

Paleatdoa. 
Klttarll  Genet. 

Lamentatlo  a  A 
Claudll  floudlmel. 

Motet  a  4. 
Const.  Feit».  Tt>  Deum  a  A 
ChrUt.  Morale*.  Mulct  «&. 

(W.S.R.] 
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ALKAN. 

ALKAN.    See  also  ii.  731  a. 

ALLEGRANTI.  At  end  of  article,  for 
Conway  read  Cosway.  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) 

ALLEGRI.  P.  540,  1.  19.  for  1562  of 
original,  and  1653  of  late  edition,  read  1662. 
See  also  ii.  336  a.  [M.] 

ALLEN,  Henby  Robinsow,  was  born  in  1809 
at  Cork,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Hi*  de*but  took 
place  on  Jan.  11,  1831,  as  Basilio  in  a  per- 
formance of  '  Figaro '  by  the  students  of  the 
Academy  at  the  King's  Theatre.  He  first  attracted 
public  attention  by  his  performance  on  Feb.  5, 
1842,  of  Damon  on  the  production  of  'Acis  and 
Galatea '  under  Macready  at  Drury  Lane.  '  He 
was  the  only  person  worth  listening  to,  in  spite 
of  the  limited  powers  of  his  organ.'1  In  1843, 
under  the  same  management,  he  played  Acis, 
and  Phaon  in  Pacini's  '  SafFo,'  when  the  heroine 
on  each  occasion  was  Clara  Novello,  and  later  in 
the  autumn  he  played  at  the  Princess's  as  Ed- 
ward III  in  the  English  version  of  4  Les  Puits 
d'Amour.'  From  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  Maddox  management  in  1850  he  was  con- 
tinually engaged  at  the  latter  theatre,  where, 
owing  to  its  small  size,  he  was  heard  to  advan- 
tage. He  played  in  '  Don  Giovanni ' '  Othello,' 
'  Anna  Bolena,'  Herald's  '  Marie,'  '  La  Barca- 
role,' 'Les  Diamants,'  Auber  s  ' La  Sirene,'  etc. ; 
Hal^vy'B  '  Val  d'Andorre ' ;  Balfe's  4  Castle  of 
Aymon  ' ;  Loder's  *  Night  Dancers.'  In  the  early 
part  of  1846  he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  played,  Feb.  3,  Basilius  on  production 
of  Macfarren  s  '  Don  Quixote.'  A  propos  of  this 
part,  Chorley,  in  the  'Athenteum,'  considered 
him,  both  as  singer  and  actor,  as  the  most 
complete  artist  on  the  English  operatic  stage. 

Allen  retired  early  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching  and  the  composition  of 
ballads,  two  of  which  became  popular,  viz.  •  The 
Maid  of  Athens '  and  '  When  we  two  parted.'  He 
died  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Nov.  27, 1876.  [A.C.] 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALISCHE  ZEIT- 
UNG.  For  Musikalibchk  Zeituno  read  the 
above,  vol.  ii.  115  a,  4296,  and  430  a. 

ALSAGER.    See  also  iii.  i8j  6,  and  534. 

ALTERNATIVE  A  term  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  suites  and  other  compositions  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  having  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  modern  word  Trio, 
when  that  is  used  of  the  middle  movement  of  a 
minuet  or  scherzo.  The  name  as  well  as  the 
form  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  common 
use,  for  dancing  purposes,  of  two  more  or  less 
contrasting  measures,  which  were  played  alter* 
nately  as  long  as  the  dancers  desired.  [See 
Grossvatebtakz,  Cbardas,  Magtab  Music, 
etc. ;  and  iv.  172  6.]  The  word  seems  generally 
to  carry  with  it  the  direction  '  Da  capo,'  since 
that  sign  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with 
it,  although  the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  first 
strain  or  measure  is  never  absent  from  the 
Alternative.    The  latest  instance  of  its  use  is  ■ 

1  Coi.  Her.  J.  X-.  Mutla)  Bacollactiom. 


ANAPAEST. 


521 


in  Schumann's  six  '  Intermezzi,'  op.  4,  in  four 
of  which  it  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion. [M.] 


ALTES,  Ebnxst  EccfexB,  violinist  and 
ductor,  younger  brother  of  the  flute-player  Henri 
Altes,  was  born  in  Paris,  March  28, 1830.  Sons 
of  a  soldier  and  brought  up  in  the  regiment,  the 
boys  were  taught  by  their  father  to  play  the 
violin  and  fife  from  their  earliest  years.  In  his 
1 2th  year  Altes  wrote  an  air  with  variations  for 
violin  and  piano,  which  was  shown  to  Habeneck, 
and  procured  his  entrance  into  the  Conservatoire. 
In  1843  he  entered  Habeneck's  violin  class;  two 
years  later  he  gained  a  second  accetrit  for  violin, 
In  1847  the  second  prize,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  first  prize.  In  1849  he  obtained  a 
second  prize  for  harmony  under  Bazin,  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  studying  advanced 
composition  with  Carafa.  From  1845  onwards 
he  played  in  the  Opera  band,  and  in  1846  was 
admitted  to  the  orchestra  of  the  '  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire.'  In  1871  Altes  was  appointed 
deputy  conductor  at  the  Opera  in  place  of  Del- 
devez,  who  had  just  given  up  his  post  after 
twelve  years'  work.  G.  Hainl  was  at  this  time 
conductor  of  the  Opera,  but  at  his  death  in  1873 
Deldevez,  who  in  the  preceding  year  replaced 
Hainl  as  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was 
recalled.  In  1877  Deldevez  was  succeeded  at 
the  opera  by  Lamoureux,  who  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  new  director,  M.  Vaucorbeil, 
retired  at  the  end  of  1879.  Altes,  who  was  still 
deputy  conductor,  was  now  appointed  conductor, 
and  almost  immediately  gave  up  his  post  at  the 
Socie'te'  des  Concerts,  which  he  had  held  since 
1S77.  In  1881  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
d'Lionneur.  His  chief  compositions  are  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  a  trio  tor  piano  and  strings, 
a  string  quartet,  a  symphony,  and  a  divertisse- 
ment on  ballet  airs  by  Auber,  written  for  the 
Auber  centenary  in  1882,  besides  operatic  fan- 
tasias, melodies  caracteVistiques,  etc.  On  July  1, 
1887,  M.  Altes,  having,  against  his  wish,  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  was  rather  roughly 
discharged  by  the  directors  of  the  Opera,  and 
replaced  by  M.  Vianesi.  [A.J.] 

ALTNIKOL.    See  vol.  i.  p.  1 16  a. 

ALVSLEBEN.  See  Otto-Alvslbbkn,  in 
Appendix. 

AM  BROS,  A.  W.  P.  59  ft,  1.  18  from  end, 
for  is  now  read  was  the.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

ANALYSIS.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
first  suggestion  as  to  the  desirability  of  explain- 
ing the  structure  of  compositions  to  the  audience 
was  in  a  letter  written  to  the  *  Musical  World  ' 
of  Dec.  2,  1826,  by  the  late  C.  H.  Purday,  Esq. 

ANAPjEST.    A  metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
two  short  syllables,  followed  by 
a  long  one. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  Ana- 
paestic    rhythm  will    be  found 
in  Weber's  Rondo  in  Et>,  op.  62.    [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  318  a.]  [W.S.R.] 
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was 


ANDERSON. 


ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  P.  64  o.  L  1 7  from 
bottom,  for  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1779 
read  till  1 763 ;  and  add  that  Bates  died  in  1 799, 
not  1779.  *«  *M *»  1.  6,  for  J.  D.  Loder  read 
J.  F.  Loder  ;  line  16,  after  'At  the  close  of  the 
concerts,'  add  'in  1848.'  P.  65a,  L  8,  for  two 
read  three;  and  refer  to  iii.  7106.  The  last  con- 
cert took  place  June  7,  1848.  The  Library  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  [M.] 

ANDACHT,  MIT.  'With  devotion";  a 
direction  found  at  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D,  and  in  a  few  other  passage*. 
Schumann  uses  '  Reuig,  andiichtig,'  for  the  super- 
scription of  No.  6  of  the '  Bilder  aus  Oaten.'  [M.] 

ANDAMENTO  (Italian  verbal  substantive, 
from  andare,  to  go,  to  move).  A  form  of  Fugal 
Subject,  more  highly  developed,  and  of  greater 
length,  than  the  ordinary  Soggetto,  and  gene- 
rally, though  not  by  any  means  invariably,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  members,  more  or  leas 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently calculated  to  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  a  long  and  exhaustively-developed 
Fugue. 

It  is  in  these  respects  that  the  Andamento 
most  strikingly  differs  from  the  more  usual 
Soggetto;  which,  as  Chcrubini  naively  remarks, 
'should  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  short,  but 
of  a  convenient  length';  and  which  is  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  of  a  more  homogeneous 
character :  while  the  Attaoco,  shorter  still,  and 
frequently  consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or 
four  notes,  culled  from  the  Subject,  or  one  of 
its  Counter-Subjects,  is  a  mere  Point  of  Imitation, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adding  interest  to 
the  composition,  binding  it  more  closely  together, 
<>r  establishing  a  more  intimate  correspondence 
of  style  between  its  various  sections. 

A  Fugue  developed  from  a  well-considered 
Andamento  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  lengthy  one. 
A  fine  instance  of  an  Andamento  consisting  of 
two  distinct  sections  will  be  found  in  the  last 
Movement  of  the  Chorus,  '  When  his  lond  voice,' 
in  Handel's  '  Jephthah,' at  the  words  'They  now 


I'rld*.  and  h*h 

The  '  Amen  Chorus,'  in  the  '  Messiah,'  affords 
another  equally  fine  example,  in  which  the  two 
sections,  though  distinctly  separated,  are  not  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other. 


A------  -  man.  A  -----  -  tu. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chorus,  '  Righteous 
Heaven.'  in  '  Susanna,'  the  subject  introduced  at 
the  words,  'Tremble  guilt,'  though  phrased  in 
three  divisions  which  admit  of  distinct  breathing- 
places  between  them,  is  very  nearly  homogeneous 
in  its  general  character. 

Nearly  all  the  Fugues  in  Sebastian  Bach's 


'  Wohltemperirte  Klavier '  are  formed  upon  Sog- 
getti ;  while  nearly  all  his  finest  Organ  Fugue*, 
with  Pedal  Obbligato,  are  developed  from  long 
and  well- sustained  Andamenti.  A  curious  in- 
stance, in  two  sections,  will  be  found  in  the 
Fugue  in  E  major,  the  Subject  of  which  is 
given  in  vol.  iv.  136  a. 

In  the  well-known  Fugue  in  G  minor,  the 
construction  of  the  Andamento  is  a  miracle  of 
melodic  skill: — 


One  of  the  finest  Andamenti  to  be  found 
among  Fugues  of  later  date  is  that  which  forms 
the  Subject  of  the  1  Zauberflote '  Overture, 
Another  forms  the  Theme  of  the  first  of  Men- 
delssohn's Six  Fugues  for  the  Pianoforte  (op.  35). 

Andamenti  may  be  found  both  in  Real  and 
Tonal  Fugue ;  the  examples  are,  however,  much 
more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  Andamento  is  frequently  used  in  combina- 
tion, both  with  the  Soggetto  and  the  Attaoco; 
and  either,  or  both  of  them,  may  occasionally 
be  found  in  combination  with  a  Canto  fermo. 
The  'Hallelujah  Chorus'  is  developed  from  a 
Canto  fermo  adapted  to  the  words,  '  For  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth,'  a  Soggetto, 
'  And  He  shall  reign,  for  ever  and  ever,'  and  a 
constantly-varying  Attaoco,  1  Hallelujah,'  which, 
under  a  multitude  of  changing  forms,  serves  to 
bind  the  powerfully-contrasted  elements  of  the 
composition  into  a  consistent  whole. 

Sebastian  Bach's  Choral  Vorspiel,  '  Wir  glati- 
ben  all'  an  einen  Gott,'  is  based  upon  a  Canto 
fermo,  an  Andamento,  and  a  Soggetto. 

.  The  Canto  fermo. 


%J             s  w  • 

The  Andamento. 

'  4    LLT  r-LUJ  1  " 

The  Soggetto. 

A~f^f^~ff  .ba 

—     1  1  ten 

 1  =1 

In  this  case,  the  Canto  fermo,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody, 
and  not  an  original  Theme,  might  be  technically 
described  as  the  true  Soggetto,  and  the  Soggetto 
as  a  Counter-Subject,  the  office  of  which  it  per- 
forms throughout  the  entire  composition.  See 
Attacco,  and  Soggetto,  in  Appendix.  [W.S.R.] 

ANDANTINO.  See  Beethoven's  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  Thayer,  iii.  241. 

ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Ldct.  P.  65,  correct  date 
of  birth  to  Dec.  1790.  L.  4  from  bottom  of  page, 
for  for  many  years  read  from  1848  to  1870; 
and  insert  at  end  'She  died  Dec.  24, 1878.'  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.)  [W.H.H.] 
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ANDRE.  P.  66  a,  1.  43,  for  13  read  16. 
Insert  that  Joh.  Baptist  Andre"  died  Dec.  9, 
1 88a,  and  that  his  brother  Julius  died  Apr.  1 7, 
1880.  [M.] 

ANDREOLI,  Guolieglmo.  Add  day  of 
death,  Mar.  13. 

ANDROT,  Albert  Augusts,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1781,  and  admitted  into  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  hiB  fifteenth  year.  In  1790  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  his  exercises  in  harmony, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  having  gained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  for  his  'Alcyone,'  he  was  sent  to 
that  city  to  study  under  Gugiielmi.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  in  Roine  he  made  such 
progress  that  his  master  commissioned  him  to 
write  a  requiem  and  another  sacred  composition. 
The  latter,  performed  during  Passion  Week,  ex- 
cited bo  much  admiration,  that  he  was  engaged 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  autumn.  He  had 
scarcely  completed  the  last  scene  when  nature 
sank  under  the  arduous  labour,  and  the  composer 
died  on  August  19,  1804.  In  the  following 
October  a  De  Profundis  of  his  composition  was 
performed  in  Jus  memory  at  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucinia. 

A  short  notice  of  this  composer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  'Diet,  of  Musicians'  (1837).  The  above 
is  taken  from  'The  British  Minstrel.'  [C.H.P.] 

ANFOSSI.  For  date  of  birth  read  1736, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Feb.  1797.  See  also 
CUBI080  Indiscbkto. 

ANIMATO.  Add  a  reference  to  Mendels- 
sohn's letters  to  Mrs.  Voigt,  published  in  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine  for  June  1871,  p.  139. 

ANNA  BOLENA.  Line  a,  /or  i8aa  read 
Dec.  36,  1830.  Line  3,/orSept.  mid  July  8. 

AN  TEG  NAT  I  of  Brescia.  This  family 
were  amongst  the  earliest  famous  organ-builders 
in  Italy  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  At 
the  latter  period  they  had  already  built  more 
than  400  instruments.  [V.  DK  P.] 

ANTHEM.  See  also  Cathriibal  Music  ; 
and  in  p.  710,  L  a  a  from  bottom,  for  1663 
read  1 66  2 ;  pp.  7  a  and  73,  omit  the  names  of 
Wesley  and  Goes  from  the  list  of  living  com* 

APPLICATIO.  See  Spitta's  Bach,  i.  600 
(English  translation  ii.  39  and  iii.  385). 

APPOGGIATURA.  In  example  37,  for 
3-4  as  the  time-signature,  read  3-4. 

APRILE,  Giuseppe.  Paloschi  calls  him  a 
contralto  singer,  and  gives  the  date  of  his  birth 
as  Oct.  39,  1733,  and  that  of  his  death  as  181 4. 

ARCADELT.    See  also  it  188,  where  the 
beginning  of  •  II  bianco  e  dolce  cigno'  is  given. 

ARCHER,  Fbepebick,  born  June  16,  1838.  at 
Oxford  ;  in  early  life  was  chorister  at  All  Saints, 
Margaret  Street,  London ;  his  musical  education 
was  received  in  London  and  Leipzig.  He  next 
became  organist  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  i 


in  1873  w»»  appointed  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
During  the  last  engagement,  on  March  4,  1876, 
he  played  the  pianoforte  part  of  Gade's  '  Spring 
Fantasia'  on  its  first  performance  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Weist  Hill 
he  became  conductor  of  that  establishment, 
which  post  he  held  until  1880.  He  was  also 
Conductor  (1878-80)  of  the  Glasgow  select  choir, 
and  director  of  a  provincial  opera  company.  In 
1 881  he  became  organist  at  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Boucher's  church  at  Brooklyn,  U.S.A., 
which  post  he  still  holds,  or  held  until  quite 
recently.  Mr.  Archer  is  an  excellent  organist, 
and  has  composed  several  works  for  that  instru- 
ment, pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  two 
works,  1  The  Organ,'  a  theoretical  and  practical 
treatise  (Novello  &  Co.),  and  4  The  College  Or- 
mtrfft '  (Weekes  &  Co.).  He  was  for  some  time 
the  editor  of  the  '  Key  Note.'  [A  .C] 

ARDITI,  Luioi.  Paloschi  give*  July  33, 
1833,  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

ARET1NO,  Guido.  See  Guido  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

ARNE.  Michael.  P.  84  a,  L  3  from  end  of 
article,  for  1713  read  178a.  (Corrected  in 
later  editions.)  Correct  the  date  of  his  death  to 
Jan.  14,  1786.  [W.H.H.] 

ARNE,  T.  A.  P.  84  a,  1.  3,  omit  the  words  ■  or 
May  38  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained).' 
For  the  opera  of  '  Rosamond '  see  Clayton.  P. 
846,1.  1,  for  In  1734  read  On  Dec.  19.  1733; 
L  ao,  for  Aug.  14  read  Aup.  1.  Add  to  list  of 
works,  'The  Trip  to  Portsmouth,'  '  RerHey 
Spring'  (177a  !, and  music  to  Mason's  tragedy  of 
•Elfrida.'  [W.H'H.] 

ARNOLD,  Samuel.  P.  86  a,  1.  ia,/or  pur- 
chased read  took  a  lease  of,  L.  19  from  bottom, 
for  about  this  time  read  in  1 787.  L.  4  from 
bottom ,  after  '  decline '  insert '  he  retained  the  post 
until  the  termination  of  the  Academy's  existence 
in  1793/  L.  3  from  bottom, /or  three  read  four. 
To  list  of  works  add  '  The  Gipsies,'  'The  Agree- 
able Surprise,'  'Cambro  Britons'  (1798  ,  and 
the  oratorio  'The  Widow  of  Shunam,'  1801 ;  and 
compare  p.  444  a. 

ARRANGEMENT.  P.  89,  1.  35,  for  there 
is  only  one  read  there  are  six  ;  and  add  to  note  1 
a  reference  to  Eng.  trans,  i.  413. 

ARTARIA.  Lino  4  of  article,/or Comtnersee 
read  Lake  of  Como.  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) 

ARTAXERXES.    Line  3,  omit  '  probably.* 

ART6T,  Alexandre  Joseph,  born  Jan.  a.;, 
181 5,  at  Brussels,  was  the  son  of  Maurice  Artdt1 
(1772- 1839^  first  horn  player  at  the  theatre  there, 
by  his  wife  Theresa  Eva,  daughter  of  Adam  and 
cotibin  of  Ferdinand  Ries.  He  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  on  the  violin  from  the  former, 
and  at  the  «u'e  of  seven  played  at  the  theatre  a 
concerto  of  Viotti.    He  received  further  iiistruo- 

1  Hl»  rt+\  «nrn»me  w»«  M<whm«7  or  »rmu»t>ejr,  but  h«  »<!opl«4 
atlliUUuill)  ***       *       ret*  «d  bj 
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tion  from  Snel,  principal  first  violin  at  the 
theatre,  and  afterwards  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire from  Rodolpbe  and  August  Kreutzer,  and 
in  1827  and  1838  he  obtained  the  second  and 
first  violin  prizes  respectively.  According  to 
Fe'tis,  Ar tot  then  played  in  concerts  in  Brussels 
and  London  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
became  for  a  time  player  in  the  various  Parisian 
orchestras.  He  became  famous  as  a  soloist,  and 
made  tours  through  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy, 
Germany,  etc.  On  J  une  3, 1 830,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion that  Mario  first  appeared  in  England,  Artdt 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  a  fantasia  of  his  own 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  an  1  was  well  received, 
rather  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  feeling  of 
his  playing  and  his  remarkable  execution,  than 
from  hiB  tone,  which  was  very  small.1  We  do  not 
find  that  he  played  at  any  other  public  concert,  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  of  August  6  of  the 
same  year  from  Berlioz  to  Liszt,  wherein  details  are 
given  concerning  musical  taste  in  London  at  the 
time,  received  from  Batta,  who  had  just  returned 
from  there,  and  whose  mutual  conversation  he 
reports  at  length  :  '  I  arrived  too  late,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  Artdt,  who,  despite  his  success  at 
the  Philharmonic,  despite  the  incontestable 
beauty  of  his  talent,  has  a  tedious  time  of  it.'  * 
In  1843  he  went  to  America,  Cuba,  etc.,  on  a 
concert  tour  with  Mine.  Cinti-Damoreau,  and 
while  there  be  received  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  lung  disease.  He  never  recovered,  but  died 
July  ao,  1845,  at  Ville  d'Avrty  near  Paris. 

Artot's  compositions  for  the  violin  include  a 
concerto  in  A  minor,  various  fantasias  and  airs 
with  variations  with  piano  or  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, and,  in  MS.  string  quartets,  and  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings.  '  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
Rubini  school  of  players;  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  our  recollection  ;  and  much  beloved,  we 
are  told,  among  his  comrades  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  amiability.'  (Athenteum,  Aug.  2, 
1 S45-)  [A.C.] 

ARTOT,  Marguerite  Josephine  Desires 
Montagnet,  born  July  ai,  1835,  at  Paris, 
daughter  of  Jean  Desire*  Montagney  Artdt,  horn 
professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  niece  both 
of  the  above  and  of  Baugniet  the  Belgian  por- 
trait-painter. She  was  taught  singing  by  Mine. 
Viaxdot-Garcia,  and  first  appeared  in  concerts 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England,  viz.  at  a 
state  concert  June  19,  1857.  In  1858  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera,  through  Meyerbeer, 
where  on  Feb.  5  she  made  her  dtfbut  with  great 
success  as  .Fides,  and  subsequently  played  the 
heroine  in  a  condensed  version  of  Gounod's 
Sappho.  In  spite  of  praise  lavished  on  her  by 
many  critics,  among  others  by  Berlioz  in  the 
Debate,  Feb.  17,  she  abandoned  the  French 
in  favour  of  the  Italian  stage.  In  1859  SQe 
sang  in  opera  in  Italy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
at  Berlin,  on  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  as  a  member  of  Lorini's  Italian  com- 

1  •A^rz,UCu,!«(L»jJ^e  IdMIM*  (WW.  p.  tat. 


pany.    In  that  city  she  made  a  furore  in  the 
Barbiere  and  Cenerentola,  in  Trovatore,  and  even 
in  the  small  part  of  Maddalena  in  '  Rigoletto,' 
from  which  time  the  greater  part  of  her  career 
has  been  passed  in  Germany  both  in  Italian  and 
German  opera,  she  having  in  the  meantime 
abandoned  the  mezzo  for  soprano  parts.  In 
1859-60  she  saner  with  great  applause  at  the 
Philharmonic  and  at  other  concerts.    In  1863 
she  sang  at  her  Majesty's  as  Maria  ('  La  Figlia*) 
in  which  she  made  her  de*but  May  19th,  as  La 
Traviata,  and  as  Adalgiaa  to  the  Norma*  of 
Titiens.  In  1864  and  1866  she  sang  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  in  the  first  two  parts,  in  '  Faust,' 
'  Figaro,'  and  the  '  Barbiere,'  but  in  spite  of  the 
great  impression  she  invariably  made,  being  an 
admirable  and  very  complete  artist,  she  never 
reappeared  in  England.    On  Sept.  15,  1S69. 
she  married  at  Sevres  the  Spanish  baritone 
l'fulilla-y-Ramos,*  and  with  him  has  sung  in 
Italian  opera  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
elsewhere,  until  her  retirement.    Among  other 
parts  she  has  played  in  German  with  great 
success  the  heroines  in  4  Domino  Noir '  and  '  Les 
Diamants.'   On  March  a  a,  1887,  she  appeared 
with  her  husband  in  a  scene  from  '  Don  Juan,' 
performed  for  the  Emperor's  birthday  at  the 
Sen  lots  at  Berlin,  in  which  city  she  has  settled 
as  a  teacher  of  singing.  [A.C.} 

ASANTSCHEWSKY.  Line  a,/or  1839  (and 
time)  read  1863.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 
See  also  ii.  735  6. 

ASCHER,  Joseph.  Add  day  of  death,  June 
ao.  [W.B.S.] 

ASHDOWN  &  PARRY.   See  Wessel. 

ASHLEY",  John  (p.  98  a).  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  performer  on  the  bassoon  was  not 
the  same  as  the  assistant  conductor  of  the  com- 
memoration of  Handel.  The  '  Mr.  Ashley  of 
the  Guards '  who  played  the  double  bassoon  on 
that  occasion  was  most  probably  a  brother  of 
John  Ashley's,  named  Jane,  who  was  born  in 
1740  and  died  Apr.  5,  1809.  John  Ashley  died 
March  a,  1805.  [See  vol.  ii.  40a  a,  note  3.]  His 
son,  General  Charles,  took  part  with  two  of 
his  brothers  in  the  Handel  Commemoration,  and 
got  into  trouble  by  nailing  the  coat  of  some 
Italian  violinist  to  his  seat,  and  filling  his  violin 
with  halfpence.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  Add  to 
the  notice  of  John  James  Ashley  that  he  was 
born  in  1773,  and  died  Jan.  5,  1815.  Also  that 
Richard  Ashlbt  was  bom  in  1775  and  died  in 
1836.  (The  late  editions  of  this  work  give 
dates  for  these  two  members  of  the  family,  but 
they  are  only  partially  correct).  [M.] 

ASIOLL  Line  a.  of  article,  for  April  read 
August.  Line  1 1  from  end  of  article,  for  May  a6 
read  May  18.    See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  329  a. 

ASPULL,  George.  Add  that  he  was  bom 
June  1 8 13  at  Manchester,  and  that  he  first 

*  PADrLLA'T-RAMOfl,  bora  IPC  at  Murcla,  ttudled  andar  KobclUat 
of  Vlorsnca,  and  hu  ninf  In  Italian  opera  eref  line*.  On  Oct.  1, 
1M,  be  Oral  appeared  with  auoceea  In  Kn«land  a>  Uoel  In  '  Dlnorah/ 
at  a  winter  aeason  at  tha  Lreaiim.  Ha  plated  In  l«M  In  the  ihort  bat 
dlMiiroaa  mmn  at  liar  Hajeeti't,  and  In  the  autumn  with  JU^chmi 
In  tfio  proTUicoa.  and  waa  «uga«ed  fa*  iaat  nmo  tl*7)  at  Coram 
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appeared  at  a  concert  in  Jan.  1823.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  played  to  Clementi  in  London, 
and  on  Feb.  30,  1834,  before  George  IV.  at 
Windsor.  He  played  Weber 'a  Concertstuck  for 
the  first  time  in  England  at  a  concert  at  Brigh- 
ton. After  a  visit  to  Paris  in  April  1835  be 
undertook  a  number  of  concert  tours  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  at 
dementi's  funeral  that  Aspull  caught  the  cold 
which  eventually  ended  in  his  death  on  Aug. 
19.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

ASTORGA.  P.  100  a,  1.  36,  for  Society 
read  Academy. 

ATTACCO  (Verbal  substantive,  from  atta- 
care,  to  unite,  to  bind  together).  A  short 
phrase,  treated  as  a  Point  of  Imitation  ;  and  em- 
ployed, either  as  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue,  a*  a 
subordinate  element  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  interest  of  its  development,  as 
a  leading  feature  in  a  Motet,  Madrigal,  Full 
Anthem,  or  other  Choral  Composition,  or  as  a 
meanB  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  an  otherwise 
too  homogeneous  Part-Song. 

A  striking  instance  of  its  employment  as  the 
Subject  of  a  Fugue  will  be  found  in  No.  xxvii.  of 
Da*  Wohltemperirte  Clavier. 

When  used  merely  as  an  accessory,  it  almost 
always  represents  a  fragment  of  the  true  Sub- 
ject ;  as  in  '  Ye  House  of  Gilead,'  from  Handel's 
'  Jephthah.' 

j* 1  ■  «  :-  r  trf  y  1 :   = 

In  the  Madrigal,  and  Motet,  a  new  Attacco  is 
usually  introduced  with  each  new  paragraph  of 
the  verbal  text ;  in  the  Glee,  properly  so  called, 
the  part  played  by  the  Attacco  is  less  important; 
while  in  the  Part-Songs,  its  appearance  as  a  pro- 
minent feature  is  still  less  frequent.  Exception 
to  the  rule  will,  however,  be  found  in  Dr.  Call- 
cott's  1  Go,  plaintive  Breeze,'  in  Mendelssohn's 
4  Turkisches  Schenkenlied,'  •  Setze  mir  nicht,  du 
Grobian,'  and  in  other  well-known  modern  com- 
pos lions.  [See  Andamknto  and  Socgetto  in 
Appendix.]  [WAR.]. 

ATTERBURY,  Loftuaw.  Add  that  he 
sang  in  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784, 
and  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  his  concerts.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

ATTEY.  Add  '  He  died  at  Ross  about  1640.' 
(Inserted  in  late  editions.) 

ATT  WOOD.  P.  101  a.  L  3  of  article,  for  in 
1767  reai!  in  London,  Nov.  23,  1765.  Line  15, 
for  i.  225  rend  i.  228,  and  add  reference  to 
MozaBT,  ii.  396  a.  Line  16,  for  February  read 
March;  and  add  that  he  aocompankd  the 
Storaces  to  England.  Line  2 1  ,for  the  latter  year 
read  1 796.   Line  4  from  bottom,  for  28  read  24. 

AUBER,  The  weight  of  testimony  con- 
cerning the  year  of  the  composer's  birth  sup- 
ports Fe"tis  and  substantiates  the  date  1782. 
In  the  supplement  to  Mendel's  Lexicon,  the 
date  1784  is  corrected  to  correspond  with  F6- 


tis,  on  the  authority  of  Paloschi.  The  list  of 
his  operas  is  to  be  completed  as  follows:— 
'Emma,'  1821;  'La  Neige,'  1833;  1  Le  Con- 
cert a  la  Cour,'  1834;  '  LeVxadie,'  1834;  '  Le 
Timide'  and  *  Fiorilla,'  1836;  'La  Fiancee,' 
1839;  'Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,'  1830;  '  Le 
Philtre,'  1 83 1  ;  *  Le  Serment,'  1832  ;  4  Gustave 
III,'  1833 ;  4  Aoteon,'  1836;  '  Le  Lac  des  Fees,' 
1839;  '  Zanetta,'  1840;  'Le  Due  d'Olonne,' 
1843  ;  * La  Part  du  Diable,'  1843  ;  'La  Sirene,' 
1844;  '  La  Barcarolle,'  1845  ;  '  Marco  Spada,' 
1853;  'Jenny  Bell,'  1855;  and  'La  Circas- 
sienne,'  1861.    Correct  date  given  for  '  Lcstocq* 

to  1834.   p-  io3'  !■  8i/or  M»>'  J3  """"J  M»v  13- 
In  Forster's  life  of  Dickens,  ch.  zlix.,  it  is  re! 
that  Dickens  described  Auber  as  'a  stolid  little 
elderly  man,  rather  petulant  in  manner.'  [M.] 

AUDRAN.  Ediiond.  was  born  April  11, 
1842,  at  Lyons,  and  received  his  musical 
education  at  the  Ecole  Niedermeyer,  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  in  1859  the  prize  for  compo- 
sition. In  1 861  he  became  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Joseph,  Marseille*.  His  compo- 
sitions include  a  Funeral  March  on  the  death  of 
Meyerbeer,  played  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Mar- 
seilles; a  Mass  produced  in  1873  at  the  above 
church,  and  later  at  St.  Eu*tache,  Paris ;  a 
motet,  'Adoro  te,'  Paris  (1 882) ;  «  Cour  d'Araour,' 
song  in  Provencal  dialect,  and  other  songs.  He 
is  best  known  however  as  an  4  op^ra  bouffe ' 
composer,  ami  among  such  works  may  be  named 
4  L'Ours  et  le  Pacha,  Marseilles  (1862),  his  first 
work,  founded  on  Scribe's  well-known  vaude- 
ville of  that  name ;  4  La  Chercheuse  d'Esprit,' 
Marseilles  (1864),  revived  at  Paris  Bouffes,  1S82, 
a  new  setting  of  an  opera  of  Favart  (1741),  '  Le 
Grand  Mogol,'  Marseilles  (1876),  at  Gaite*,  Paris, 
Sept.  19 — in  English,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London,  Nov.  17,  1884  ;  '  Les  Noee*  d'Olivette,' 
BouffeM,  Nov.  13,  1879  —  in  English  at  the 
Strand  Theatre  as '  Olivette,'  Sept.  18,1880;  '  La 
Mascotte,'  Bouffes,  Dec.  29,  1880 — in  English, 
Sept.  19,  at  Brighton,  and  Oct  15,  188 1,  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre;  'Gillette  de  Narbonne,' 
Bouffes,  Nov.  11,  1882,  plot  founded  on  Boc- 
caccio's story,  used  by  Shakespeare  for  '  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well';  and  4 La  Cigale  et  le 
Fourmi.'  Gaite",  Oct.  30,  1886.  The  five  last 
named  have  all  obtained  great  popularity  in 
France,  while  '  Olivette.'  and  particularly  4  La 
Maacotte,'  are  popular  all  over  the  world.  [A.C.] 

AUGARTEN.  Line  33,/or  1800  read  1799. 

AUGENER.  The  music-publishing  business 
of  Augener  &  Co.  was  founded  at  86  Newgate 
Street,  London,  in  1855.  Later  on  branch  ware- 
houses were  established  at  1  Foubert  Place,  as 
Golden  Square,  and  81  The  Quadrant,  Regent 
Street.  By  a  recent  change  of  partnership  (26 
February,  1887)  the  warehouse  in  the  Quadrant 
has  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Wesley  S.  B.  Wool- 
bouse,  the  general  business  with  this  exception 
remaining  Mr.  George  Augener  s. 

Augener  &  Co.'s  Cataloguo  contains  upwards 
of  6000  works,  of  which  nearly  1000  are  cheap 
volumes;   among  these   is  a  comprehensive 
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collection  of  pianoforte  classics  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Pauer,  as  well  as  an  important 
series  of  educational  works  edited  by  him, 
by  Mr.  John  Farmer,  and  other  well-known 
musicians. 

In  the  last  ten  years  Augener  &  Co.  have  in- 
troduced the  works  of  some  of  the  most  important 
composers  of  the  Neo- German  School,  including 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  Jean  L.  Nicode*,  and  Mosz- 
kowski.  They  have  a  large  and  varied  stock  of 
music,  and  the  sole  agency  for  this  country  of 
the  famous  Peters  Edition  published  at  Leipzig. 
The  'Monthly  Musical  Record'  is  published 
by  this  firm,  and  has  among  its  contributors 
prominent  names  in  English  musical  literature. 
It*  circulation  is  about  6000.  [See  Muhical 
Periodicals,  vol.  ii.  438  b.]  [A.J.H.] 

AVISON.  P.  106,  1.  13  from  end  of  article, 
for  two  sets  read  three  volumes. 

AYLWARD,  Thkodohk.  Add  that  from 
1768  to  1781  he  was  organist  of  St.  Michael's, 
Cornhill.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  His  kinsman 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article  was  for  some 
time  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  since 
January,  1887,  has  held  a  post  of  some  im- 
portance at  Cardiff.  [M.] 

AYTON,  Fannt,  born  1806  at  Macclesfield, 
wan  taught  singing  by  Manielli  at  Florence, 
and  first  appeared  in  Italy,  so  successfully  that 
Ebera  engaged  her  for  tho  season  of  1827  at 


BACH. 

the  King's  Theatre,  at  a  salary  of  £500.  She 
made  her  appearances  there  as  Ninetta  in  '  La 
Gazza'  (Feb.  3),  and  as  Fiorilla  in  '  II  Turoo  in 
Italia.'    In  the  same  year  she  sang  at  Drury 
Lane  in  an  English  version  of '  II  Turco  '  and  as 
Rosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Village. '    She  also  played 
in  the  provinces,  and  sang  in  concerts  with  fair 
success.    In  1839  Bhe  sang  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  opera  with  Malibran  and  Michael 
Costa.    In  1 831  she  sang  again  at  the  King's 
Theatre  for  the  season,  as  Creusa,  in  'Medea' 
(Simon  Mayr),  and  she  played  Isabel  in  a  muti- 
lated version  of  '  Robert  *  ('  The  Daemon,  or  the 
Mystic  Branch,'  Feb.  21,  1833),  after  which  she 
disappears  from  view.   She  had  considerable  exe- 
cution, a  piquancy  and  taste  of  her  own,  a  certain 
ease  on  the  stage,  and  a  "great  fluency  in  Italian. 
But  she  had  the  misfortune  to  compete  with  some 
of  the  greatest  Italian  singers,  and  her  intonation 
gave  way  after  her  first  season.  (Chorley.)  A 
portrait  of  her,  drawn  and  engraved  by  B.  Holl, 
was  published  in  July,  1828.  [A.C.J 

AZZOPARDI,  Francesco.  A  learned  Ita- 
lian theorist  of  the  Utter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  whose  work,  '  II  musico  prattico,' 
published  in  the  form  of  a  French  translation 
only  (Paris,  1786),  Cherubini  quotes  some  in- 
teresting examples,  in  his  'Course  of  Counter- 
point and  Fugue.' 

Azzopardi  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di 
Capella,  in  Malta.  [W.S.R.] 


B. 


BABBINI.    Add  day  of  birth,  Feb.  19. 
BABELL.    See  vol.  i.  387. 

BACH.  The  following  corrections  are  to  be 
made  in  the  article  which  treats  of  the  Bach 
family  (voL  i.  pp.  108- 114). 

P.  109  n,  1.  7.  The  genealogy  was  not  written, 
but  added  to,  by  Emanuel  Bach.  In  the  genealo- 
gical table  Beveral  errors  occur.  No.  1 3  died  in 
1683, not  173a  ;  No.  16  was  born  1643,  not  1643. 
The  date  of  death  of  No.  14  is  doubtful.  No.  34 
lived  from  1759  to  1X4$.  To  No.  8  add  daUs 
1645-1693.  No.  6  was  not  named  Johann,  but 
only  Chnstoph. 

P.  1100,  hut  line  but  3,  for  1 76 1 ,  rend  1671. 

P.  1 1 1  a.  The  list  of  J.  Cbristoph  Bach's  mo- 
tets is  as  follows  :—  (Printed)  'Lieber  HcrrGott* 
(Naue,  Neun  Motette,  etc.,  book  ii.  4);  «Der 
Gerechte,  ob  er  gleich  zu  zeitig  stirbt '  (Naue,  i. 
1);  '  Unscrs  HerzenB  Freude  hat  ein  Ende' 
(Musica  Sacra,  Berlin,  Bote  <k  Bock,  vol.  xvi. 
18);  and  the  doubtful  'ich  lasse  dich  nicht  * 
(Naue,  iii.  9,  and  elsewhere).  The  following  an> 
in  manuscript: — '  Der  Mensch,  vom  Weibe  ge- 
boren  ' ;  '  Sei  getreu  bis  in  den  Tod  ' ;  '  Herr, 
nun  liissest  du  deinen  Diener';  and  'FUrchte 
dich  nicht,  denn  ich  habe  dich  erlost.' 

P.  in  b,  line  15  from  bottom,  the  expres- 
sion '  starke  Sonaten '  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent 


to  '  stark  besetzte  Sonaten,'  and  refers,  not  to 
the  character  of  the  compositions,  but  to  the  em- 
ployment of  several  instruments  in  them.  In 
Adlung's  copy  of  Walther's  Lexicon,  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  is  the  following  note 
in  Adlung's  hand  : — '  a  chorio  (chorichte)  sona- 
tas by  Joh.  Mich.  Rich  were  engraved  on  cop 
per.'  These  are  evidently  the  works  referred  to. 

P.  113  a,  L  ai,  for  in  his  own  handwriting 
read  in  manuscript.  It  is  not  the  composer's 
autograph.  Line  3  from  bottom,  for  in  read 
Jan.  1. 

P.  J 1 2  ft,  1.  19,  for  in  rend  June  29. 

P.  113  a,  add  days  of  birth  and  death  of  Wil- 
helm  Friedrich  Ernst  Bach,  May  27  and  Dec  25 
respectively. 

P.  113  b.  first  fourteen  lines  to  be  corrected  as 
follows  : — Emanuel  Bach  entered  the  service  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  ^afterwards  Frede- 
rick II.)  in  1738,  and  remained  in  it  uninter- 
ruptedly until  1767,  when  he  went  to  Hamburg 
as  Telemann's  successor.  He  died  there  Dec.  1 4, 
1788.  [P.S.] 

BACH,  Johawx  Sebastian  (vol  i.  pp.  114- 
118). 

P.  114  b,  1.  18,  for  as  read  at.  Lines  47  etc. 
to  be  corrected  thus : — His  appointment  to  the 
*  new  church  '  at  Arnstadt  took  place  on  Aug.  1 4, 
1 703,  and  at  Easter  of  the  1 
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to  Weimar  as  Hofmusikus,  so  that  his  residence 
at  the  latter  place  can  only  have  lasted  a  few 
months.  His  journey  to  Lfibeck  took  place  at 
the  end  of  Oct.  1705.  This  detail  is  worthy  of 
mention,  since  it  proves  that  he  went  in  order  to 
hear  the  '  Abendmusiken '  there,  which  were 
held  on  the  two  last  Sundays  after  Trinity,  and 
on  the  and,  3rd,  and  4th  Sundays  in  Advent. 
[See  Buxtehudk,  vol.  i.  286.] 

P.  115  a,  paragraph  3  : — As  Kapellmeister  at 
Cothen,  Bach  received  the  comparatively  high 
salary  of  400  lhalers  (1 200  marks,  or  £60)  a  year. 
It  is  now  certain  that  he  went  with  the  Prince 
to  Carlsbad,  not  only  in  1720,  but  in  171 8.  The 
journey  to  Hamburg,  where  he  saw  Reinken  for 
the  last  time,  took  place  not  in  I  ~2i,  but  in  1 720, 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  In  1 7 1 9  he 
was  at  Halle,  where  he  tried  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Handel,  who  waa  at  that  time  on 
a  visit  to  his  family.  This,  and  a  second  attempt 
in  1729,  fell  through,  so  that  the  two  composers 
never  met. 

P.  115  a,  1.  6  from  bottom,  for  second  read 
first.  The  'Trauermusik,'  written  by  Bach  at 
Cothen  in  1729,  was  not  on  the  death  of  the 
Duchess,  but  on  that  of  the  Duke  himself,  which 
took  place  Nov.  19, 1728.  The  Trauer-Ode  here 
referred  to  as  written  in  1727,  was  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Cbristiane  Eberbardine,  Electreas  of 
Saxony,  and  was  performed  on  Oct.  17,  1727. 
Besides  the  Trauermusik,  Bach  wrote  for  the 
court  of  Cothen  a  whole  series  of  occasional 
cantatas,  proving  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  Ducal  family:  for  Dec.  10  (the  Dukes 
birthday),  in  1 7 1 7,  1718,  and  1720;  for  New 
Year's  Day,  1719  and  1720  (Gratulationscan- 
taten) ;  for  Nov.  30  (the  birthday  of  the  Duke's 
second  wife),  1726.  Only  three  of  these  compo- 
sitions are  preserved ;  most  of  the  poems  to 
which  they  were  set  were  written  by  C.  F. 
Hunold.  Bach  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipzig 
in  May  1723.  He  was  appointed  Cantor  of  the 
Thomasschule,  and  director  of  the  music  in  the 
churches,  but  not  organist ;  he  never  occupied  an 
organist's  post  after  leaving  Weimar  in  1 717. 
As  Cantor  he  had  to  teach  singing,  and,  at  firat, 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  instruction  ; 
as  director  of  music  he  had  to  superintend  the 
choral  music  in  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Nicholas.  The  choirs  were  composed  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Thomasschule,  with  the  addition 
of  students  and  amateurs,  the  so-called  '  Adju- 
vanten.'  The  size  of  the  chorus,  according  to  our 
present  ideas,  was  very  small ;  the  average  num- 
ber for  a  four-part  chorus  was  about  1 2  voices. 
These  were  supplemented  by  a  body  of  instru- 
mentalists averaging  18  in  number,  and  com- 
posed of  the  town  musicians  with  the  assistance 
of  students,  scholars,  and  amateurs.  Part  of  the 
duties  of  University  Musio-director  were  fulfilled 
by  Bach,  and  from  1729  to  1736  he  conducted  a 
students'  musical  society,  in  which  secular  cham- 
ber music  was  practised,  and  which  held  for  some 
time  an  important  place  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
town.  Several  public  concerts  were  also  given 
by  the  society  under  Bach's  direction. 


Bach's  official  duties  were  not  very  pressing, 
and  he  had  time  enough  for  composition.  The 
musical  materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
were  however  far  from  satisfying  his  require- 
ments, especially  as  compared  with  the  state 
of  music  at  the  court.  Besides  this,  his 
governing  authorities,  the  town  council  of  Leip- 
zig, showed  themselves  entirely  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  exceptional  greatness  of  this 
musician.  They  did  everything  to  impede  his 
freedom  of  action,  and  pestered  him  with  petty 
accusations.  In  the  summer  of  1730  Bach's 
irritation  was  so  great  that  he  nearly  resolved  to 
leave  Leipzig  altogether.  His  intercourse  with 
the  rector  and  colleagues  of  the  Thomasschule 
was  at  first  not  unpleasant,  and  during  the 
rectorate  (1730-I734)  of  the  celebrated  philo- 
logist, Johann  Mathias  Gesner,  it  was  very 
agreeable.  Bach  could  not  get  on  with  the  next 
rector,  however,  Johann  August  Ernesti,  a  m:tn 
still  very  young  and  without  any  tact.  Certain 
differences  as  to  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
choir-prefects,  who  had  to  direct  the  choir  in  the 
absence  of  the  cantor,  led  to  a  breach  which  in  the 
course  of  the  year  became  quite  irreconcileable. 
Bach,  with  all  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  w.<s 
easily  irritated,  and  possessed  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy. The  protracted  conflict  had  very  bad 
results  on  the  discipline  and  working  of  the 
school,  and  even  ten  years  after  Bach's  death  the 
rector  and  cantor  were  accustomed  to  regard 
each  other  as  natural  enemies. 

Bach's  position  in  Leipzig  was  a  highly  re- 
spected one,  and  he  soon  became  a  celebrity  in 
the  town.  Few  musicians  went  there  without 
paying  him  a  visit,  and  even  the  '  stars '  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Dresden  did  not  fail  to  pay  him 
respect.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  musicians  of  tho  Saxon  capital.  Pupils  came 
to  him  from  far  and  near ;  his  house  was  a  centre 
of  refined  and  earnest  musical  culture ;  with  his 
wife,  an  excellent  singer  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  his  talented  sons  and  daughters,  and 
his  numerous  pupils,  he  could  organise,  in  his 
spacious  houBe,  performances  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works,  even  of  those  which  required  a 
large  number  of  executants.  That  he  mixed  in 
the  literary  and  University  society  of  the  town 
is  proved  by  his  relations  with  the  poetess 
Mariane  von  Ziegler  and  Professor  Gottsched. 
In  Uter  life  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  more 
and  more  from  society.  In  tho  new  impulse 
which  was  given  to  music  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  by  the  influence  of  the  rich  mercan- 
tile element,  and  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ation of  the  'Gewandhaus  Concerts,'  Bach,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  took  no  part. 

Bach  made  frequent  journeys  from  Leipzig. 
As  he  was  still  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  {'  von 
Haus  aus'  as  the  phrase  was),  he  had  to  appear 
there  occasionally  and  to  place  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  reigning  family.  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
court  of  Weissenfehj,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  Kapellmeister  in  1723  (not  1 736).  He 
often  went  to  Dresden,  where,  since  his  passage 
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of  arms  with  Marchand  in  1 71 7,  he  hud  been  in 
high  favour.  In  1737  he  was — as  far  as  we  know, 
for  the  last  time — in  Hamburg,  and  his  native 
Thuringia  had  been  visited  occasionally.  His 
most  noteworthy  journey  was  that  of  1747  to 
the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam 
and  Berlin.  The  reception  here  accorded  to  him 
was  extraordinarily  complimentary. 

Concerning  Bach's  Inst  illness,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  as  early  as  1749  it  made  him  at 
times  so  incapable  of  work  that  the  town  council 
thought  seriously  of  appointing  his  successor. 
The  statement  that  he  engraved  his  own  works 
on  copper,  and  so  injured  his  sight,  is  absolutely 
without  proof.  He  had  been  accustomed  from 
earliest  youth  to  strain  his  naturally  weak  sight, 
and  thin  brought  on  his  blindness.  The  oculist 
to  whom  he  ultimately  had  recourse  was  the 
English  Taylor,  who  travelled  through  Germany 
in  1750  and  1 751.  An  operation  was  performed, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
the  same  oculist  operated,  a  few  years  later, 
upon  Handel,  and  also  without  success. 

Bach's  musical  development  proceeded  from 
the  sphere  of  organ  music,  and  it  is  to  this 
branch  of  art  that  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  compositions,  up  to  the  year 
1 71 7,  belongs.  It  was  in  the  time  of  his  residence 
at  Weimar  that  he  reached  his  full  greatness  as 
an  organ-player.  At  Cothen  he  did  not  write 
much  for  the  organ ;  the  Orgelbucblein,  com- 
piled there,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  composi- 
tions of  the  Weimar,  or  even  of  an  earlier,  period. 
In  all  probability  the  celebrated  G  minor  Fugue 
with  the  Prelude  (Bachgosellschaft  edition,  vol. 
xv.  p.  177)  was  composed  in  1720  at  the  time  of 
his  journey  to  Hamburg.  Of  the  great  Preludes 
and  Fugues  only  four  can  with  certainty  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Leipzig  period  : — C  major,  B  minor, 
£  minor,  and  Eb  major  (Bachgesellschaft,  xv. 
pp.  238,  199,  236;  vol.  iii.  pp.  173  and  254): 
and  of  the  chorale  arrangements,  probably  not 
more  are  to  be  referred  to  this  time  than  those 
twenty-one  which  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
the  *  Clavierubting,"  and  the  canonic  variations 
on  the  Christmas  hymn  'Vom  Himmel  hoch.' 
The  six  organ  sonatas  received  their  final  cor- 
rections at  Leipzig,  but  most  of  them  date  from 
Cothen  or  earlier,  and  were  not  originally  written 
for  the  organ,  but  for  a  pedal  harpischord  with 
two  manuals. 

The  Cothen  period  was  principally  devoted  to 
instrumental  chamber  music.  Here  the  great 
•Brandenburg'  concertos  were  completed  in 
1 721  ;  the  first  part  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte 
Clavier '  written  in  1722  (the  second  part  was 
finished  about  1742);  and  in  1723  the  Inven- 
tions and  Symphonies  for  clavier  were  produced. 
Besides  these,  to  this  period  are  to  be  assigned 
the  six  '  French '  and  perhaps  also  the  six 
'  English  '  suites,  to  which  Bach  added  the  six 
*  Partitas '  (written  in  Leipzig  between  1726  and 
1731) :  very  probably  the  sonatas  and  suites  for 
violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  the  sonatas  for 
violin  and  clavier,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
time. 


Lastly,  in  the  Leipzig  period,  the  composer 
laid  most  stress  upon  church  manic  for  voices 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  He  wrote 
some  300  so-called  church  cantatas,  of  which 
more  than  200  are  extant.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  these,  about  30,  belong  to  the  earlier 
periods ;  the  earliest  is  probably  the  Easier 
cantata,  '  Denn  du  wirst  meine  Seele  '  (Bacb- 
gesellschaft,  ii.  No.  15) ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  at  Amstadt  in  1 704.  A  good  number 
of  cantatas  can  be  assigned  to  the  Weimar  period, 
but  to  the  Cothen  period  belong  only  one  or  two. 
But  to  the  Leipzig  period  are  to  be  referred  not 
only  the  great  majority  of  cantatas,  but  al*o 
almost  all  the  great  church  compositions.  Of 
the  five  Passion  settings  only  that  according  to 
St.  Luke  belongs  to  an  early  time  ;  the  4  John ' 
Passion  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  17-4, 
the  'Matthew'  in  1729, while  two  are  lost.  The 
Christmas  Oratorio  was  written  in  1734,  the 
Magnificat,  apparently  for  Christmas,  1723,  and 
the  Mass  in  B  minor  between  1732  and  1738. 
The  German  sacred  poems  set  by  Bach  are  the 
work  of  Erdinann  Neumeister,  Salomo  Franck. 
Chr.  Fr.  Henrici  (Picander),Mariane  von  Zeigler, 
and  others.  Many  of  them  were  compiled  by 
Bach  himself.  [P.S.] 

BACH  CHOIR,  THE.    In  1875  a  body  of 
amateurs  was  got  together  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge for  the  purpose  of  studying  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor,  a  work  concerning  wni  ch  musicians 
in  England  were  then  in  almost  total  ignorance. 
The  music  was  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  [see  vol.  i.  p.  608],  who 
had  devoted  much  preparatory  care  to  the  Ma*s ; 
and  the  work  was  performed  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  April  26,  1 876,  and  again  in  May  of  the  same 
year.    Its  success  was  such  as  to  encourage  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  to  convert  the  tempo- 
rary choir  into  a  permanent  association  for  the 
production  of  classical  vocal  music.    The  new 
society  was  called  'The  Bach  Choir'  (in  com- 
memoration of  the  inaugural  performance), and  its 
object  was  defined  by  the  rules  to  be  the  practice 
and  production  of  choral  works  of  excellence  of 
various  schools.    Lord  Coleridge  became  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Goldschmidt  musical  director  and 
conductor,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  honorary  secretary, 
while  the  details  of  the  administration  were 
handed  over  to  a  salaried  secretary  and  librarian. 
In  March  1879  Her  Majesty  graciously  con- 
sented to  become  patron  of  the  choir.    In  J une 
of  that  year  Mr.  Prendergast  was  appointed 
secretary  and  librarian,  with  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  retaining 
the  office  of  honorary  secretary. 

While  practising  and  producing  other  choral 
works,  the  Mass  was  not  neglected,  and  it  was 
performed,  for  the  eighth  time  in  London,  in  the 
Albert  Hall  on  March  25, 1885.  in  celebration  of 
the  bicentenary  of  Bach's  birth.  For  this  per- 
formance the  choir  was  largely  augmented  by 
voices  selected  from  other  leading  societies,  and 
many  retired  members  resumed  for  the  occasion 
their  places  in  the  chorus.  Interest  was  also 
lent  to  this  performance  by  the  use  for  the  first 
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time  in  England  of  the  trumpet  and  oboi  <f< 
parts  as  written  by  Bach.  The  whole  forces  were 
directed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  shortly 
afterwards  resigned  the  post  of  conductor,  and, 
declining  re-election,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  C. 
Villiers  Stanford,  In  the  same  year  Lord  Cole- 
ridge retired  from  the  office  of  president,  and 
Lord  Monteagle  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  Mr.  Prendergast  resigned 
the  office  of  secretary  and  librarian,  and  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Morton  Latham  as 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Coleridge  resigning  the 
office  which  he  had  held  since  the  commence- 
ment. Many  members  left  the  choir  after  the 
great  performance  in  1885,  but  new  members 
not  long  in  filling  the  vacancies,  and  the 
are  now  higher  than  at  any  previous 
time.  (The  only  performance  in  England  of  the 
B  minor  Mass  which  has  not  been  given  by  the 
Bach  Choir  was  the  fine  production  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  of  1886  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.) 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  which 
have  been  introduced  to  London  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bach  Choir.  Many  of  these  have 
been  specially  published  for  the  society  in  the 
Bach  Choir  Magazine. 

J.  8.  Bach.  Mtu  In  B  minor :  Mima  BnrrU  In  A ;  Cantata.  '  Bin' 
tele  Burg':  Cboru*. •  Sow  tball  lb* Grace ' ;  aencte*  In  D ;  Ito.uC. 
Bertlos.  Te  Deum. 
Bruch.  '  Odyaaeui.' 
Cherubtnl.  Man*  la  D. 
Qede.  '  Comala.' 
Kiel.  '  TtM  Star  of  Bethlehem.* 
Paleatrlna.  Mb*  Papae  Marcelll  i 
C.  H.  H.  Parry.  '  Prometbeui 
Purcelt.   Anthem. -J 
PS.  zxiU. 


'  Aianmpta  mt  Marl  a.' 
;  BlwtPalrorilUana.' 


lorm  avt>  mobtsb 

'Alteram.' 

'  Lleber  Herr  Oott.* 

In  The*.  O  Lord.' 
•  Ki  to  dai  Hell.' 
Kecard.  1  When  to  tlM  tempi*  Wary  < 
Gou  (Anbhed  by  Sullltiri).  TheliodofJ 
Mendeiuohn.  "Tu  e*  Pet  mi.* 

Paleurlria.  '  Adoramu*  Te.'  f\C  T  "1 

Vlttoria.  'O  quam  glortoeum.'  and  ■  Jetodnlcle.*  [Al.lj.j 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  The  list  of  the 
contents  of  the  edition  of  Bach's  works  is  con- 
tinued in  the  article  Kirchkn-Cantatkn,  vol.  ii. 
60  6.  The  following  volumes  have  been  issued 
1  the  date  there  mentioned  : — 


ism.  Twenty-fifth  Tear. 

(limed  In  1«7H.) 
Clneler  Work*.   Vol.  4. 
The  Art  ol  Fugue. 


1*77.  Twenty-eenmth  Tear, 
(lieurd  In  1K7».) 
Chamber  Muilc.   VoL  a 
•  Sonata*  for  Violin. 
A  Buit«-»  for  Violoncello. 


HOT.  Twenty-ilxth  Tear. 

(Iieued  In  1*7*.) 
Church  Cantata*.  Vol.  13. 
19.  cbrUtum 

IS.  Dai  neucebor*  IM 
MS.  Ltebtter  ImmanueJ. 
124.  Mrliiera  Jrtum  lau"  Ich  nlchl 
IB.  Hit  Fried'  und  Freod*. 

126.  Krhalf  un.  Herr. 

127.  Herr  Jeau  ChrlM. 
12*.  Aufrhri.il 

129.  *.*lob. 

130.  Herr 


to  the  Church 
Cantata*.  Be*.  1—120. 

14TS.  Twenty -eighth  Tear. 

Uuuedtn  lml.) 
Church  Cantata*.  Vol.  14. 
121.  AluderTVele. 
132.  Bereltet  die  Wrge, 
1SSL  Ich  freue  mlch  In  dir. 
IM.  Kin  lien,  da*  lelwn  Je 
US.  Ach.  Herr. 

Bander. 
1SS.  Krfonche  mlch. 
iff.  Lobe  den  Heron. 
IS*.  Wiru 
13).  Wohldem.< 
(Jon. 
Waehet  auf. 


1879.  Twenty-ninth  Tear. 
(Iieued  In  l«a.) 

Chamber  Kuita.  VocaL 
Wu  mlr  bahagt. 
Hon  la  cbe  ita  dolor*. 
O  holder  Tag. 

HochMerwantcbte*  Freodenfeat. 

Schwlect  ittll*. 
Mer  hahn  en  netia  Oberkeet. 
(With  appendix,; 

1SW.  Thirtieth  Tear, 
(lamed  In  MM.) 
Ohwch  Cantatas.  Vol.  15. 

141.  Da*  lit  jegewuullcb  wafer. 

142.  Uoi  let  elo  Kind. 
14S.  Lob*  dan  Herrn. 
144.  Blmm  wai  deln  let. 

1*5.  Ko  da  mlt  delnem  Munde. 
144.  Wlr  muuen  durch  vti-l  Trab- 
**l. 

147.  Hen  and  Murvd  and  That. 

148.  Brlnget  dea  Herrn  Ehre. 

149.  Man  alnget  mlt  Fnuden. 

150.  Bach  dir.  Herr. 


ISO.  Thlrty-Srrt  Trar. 
(Ieiued  In  ] 
Oreheatral  ' 

4  Overture*  (Suite*;. 
luF. 


3  Concerto*  for  S  Clarten. 

ISO.  Thlrty-trcnnd  Tear. 

(iMaed  In  ISM.) 
Church  Cantata*.  Vol.  IK 

151.  Boater  Troet. 

152.  Trttt  auf  die  Olaubeiubahn. 
J&S  flchau'.  Ileber  Oott. 

IM.  Meln  llebiter  Jew. 
155.  Meln  Gotl.  wle  lanf*. 
IM.  Ich  itah'  mlt  elnem  Fun. 
1«7.  Ich  lauo  dlch  nlcht.  (Duel.) 
IM.  Der  Frieda  Ml  mlt  dir. 
150.  Sebet,  wlr  feh'n  hlnauf. 
ISO,  lob  well*,  da*  meln  Erlo«r. 


BACHE.  Walter,  born  at  Birmingham  June 
19,  184a,  a  younger  brother  of  Francis.  Ed- 
ward Bacbb.  He  studied  the  pianoforte  and 
theory  under  James  Stimpson,  organist  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall.  In  Aug.  1858  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  under  Plaidy, 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann  and  Richter.  After  ft 
short  stay  in  Milan  and  Florence,  he  went  in 
the  summer  of  186a  to  Rome,  where  for  three 
years  he  received  regular  lessons  from  Liszt.  In 
May  1865  Mr.  Bache  came  to  London,  where  he 
subsequently  resided,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  stay  in  Florence  in  1871,  where  he  had 
lessons  from  Han*  von  Bulow.  Mr.  Bache  was 
chiefly  known  by  bis  unflinching  advocacy  of 
Liszt  s  claims  to  be  recognised  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.  For  several  years  he  gave  orches- 
tral and  vocal  concerts,  at  which  he  brought  for- 
ward the  following  important  works  of  hit*  mas- 
ter, many  of  which  had  not  been  heard  in  London 
before : — Symphonische  Dichtungen :  Les  Prec- 
ludes, Orpheus,  Tasso,  Festklange,  Mazeppa; 
•Von  Fels  zum  Meer'  march,  Rhapsodic  Hon- 
groise,  No.  4 ;  '  The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth ' ; 
Psalm  xiii. ;  Reapers'  Chorus  (Prometheus)  ; 
'  Loreley  ; '  'Jeanne  d'Arc ' ;  Faust  Symphony  ; 
Piano  Concertos,  nos.  1  and  a,  and  Fanta*ie  fiber 
Ungarische  Volksinelodien.  During  Lfazt's  visit 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1880  Mr.  Bache 
gave  a  memorable  reception  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  on  April  8,  when  the  master  played 
the  finale  of  Schubert's  'Divertissement  a  la 
Hongroise,'  snd  his  own  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
in  A  minor.  Mr.  Bache  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Liszt  Scholarship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  professor  of 
the  piano.    He  died  March  36,  1888.  [W.B.S.] 

BACHELOR.  For  additions  see  Dkuhjcks,  in 
Appendix. 

BACK,  vol.  i.  p.  1  a  I,  1.  3  from  bottom.  For 
maple,  read  sycamore  or  hairwood.  (Corrected 
in  later  editions.) 

BACKFALL.    See  Aorembsb,  vol.  i.  p.  43  b. 

BACON,  R.  M.  See  vol.  i.  p.  288.  In  1.  17 
of  article,  for  1826  read  1829.  and  in  the  last 
line  but  one,  for  Nov.  3  read  Nov.  37. 

BADIALI.  In  the  last  two  lines  of  article, 
for  where  he  died  about  the  year  1870,  read  He 
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died  17  Not.  1 865,  at  Imola,  where  he  wu  born. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BARM  ANN  Add  the  date  of  death  of  Karl 
Barman n  (3),  May  23,  1885. 

BAGPIPE,  vol.i.  p.  124  b,  1. 13,/or  MacKin- 
non's read  MacKimmon's.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

BAILDON.  In  L  7  of  article,/or  1768  read 
1763,  and  add  that  he  died  May  7,  1774.  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BAIN  I.    See  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

BAKER,  George.  He  was  born  in  1773,  and 
quitted  Exeter  in  1790.  He  was  organist  at 
Stafford1  from  1795,  at  Derby  from  1810,  and  at 
Rugeley  from  1824.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1847. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  [  W.H.H.] 

BALFE.  Line  13  of  article,  for  May  18 16 
read  June  1817.  P.  1266,  1.  5  from  bottom,  for 
ballad  read  ballet.  P.  1 27  a,  1.  6,  for  1828  read 
1827  ;  1.  28,  for  in  the  following  spring  read  on 
May  27,  1836  ;  1.  46,/or  1840  read  March  1 842. 
P.  1 27  b,  1.  20-21,  omit  the  words  and  a  few 
we*ks  later,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  "The  Devil's 
in  it.'  The  production  there  referred  to  had 
taken  place  in  1847,  and  should  have  been 
mentioned  six  lines  higher  in  the  page.  After 
1.  40  add  that  an  English  version  of  '  Pittore  e 
Duca  '  under  the  title  of  '  Moro,'  was  given  at 
Her  Majesty's  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company,  on 
Jan.  28,  1882.  Lines  54-55,  the  opera  *  Blanche 
de  Nevers'  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  year 
1863  ;  it  was  produced  in  Nov.  1862.  (Diet,  of 
National  Biography,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  particulars.)  [M.] 

BALL.  Omit  Spohr's  '  God,  Thou  art  great,' 
and  the  'Lobgesang'  from  the  list  of  Ball's 
translations.    (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BALLAD.  Under  this  heat!  mention  should 
be  made  of  an  experiment  made  by  Schumann 
and  others,  in  the  form  of  '  ballads  for  declama- 
tion,* in  which  the  elements  of  Melodrama 
(which  see)  are  applied  to  smaller  wi>rks. 
Schumann's  contributions  are  : — •  Schon  Hed- 
wig'  (Hebbel),  op.  106;  '  Vom  Haideknabe' 
(Hebbell,  and  'The  Fugitives'  (Shelley),  op. 
122.  Hillcr's  'Vom  Pa^en  und  der  Konigs- 
tochter'  (Geibel)  is  a  slighter  specimen.  The 
PF.  accompaniments  with  which  some  modern 
reciters  are  wont  to  embellish  performances, 
would  come  under  the  same  category,  were  they 
worthy  of  ranking  as  musical  compositions.  [M.] 

BALLAD  OPERA.  [See  English  Opera, 
i.  4886.]  To  the  list  of  Ballad  Operas  there 
given  the  following  may  be  added: — 1731.  Patie 
and  Peggy ;  The  Amours  of  Billingsgate ;  The 
Grub  Street  Opera;  The  Welsh  Opera.  1738. 
The  Disappointed  Gallant,  or,  Buckram  in  Ar- 
mour. 1740.  The  Preceptor,  or,  The  Loves  of 
Ahelard  and  Heloise.  [W.H.H.] 
BALLETS.  Line  8  of  article,  for  1597,  read 
1591. 

BALLO  IN  MASCHERA.  Line  3,  for  in, 
read  Feb.  1 7. 

•  81.  Iba  i  Church.  IU  rwlcned  th«  poll  on  UV  19.  1800. 


BARKER. 

BALTZAR.  P.  133  a,  hut  line  but  cme,fbr 
At  read  Soon  after  ;  and  compare  ii.  58  a. 

BAND.  Bee  also  Wind-Band  in  Appendix. 

BANDERALI.  For  date  of  birth,  read  Jan. 
I  a,  1789,  and  add  day  of  death,  June  13. 

BANDINI,  Uberto,  wa*  born  at  Rieti  in  Um- 
bria  on  Mar.  28,  i860.  His  father,  Guglielruo, 
was  a  provincial  inspector  of  engineering.  In  1 865 
Uberto  was  sent  to  the  Liceo  of  Perugia,  where  he 
first  studied  the  rudiments  of  music  under  Prof. 
Giustiniani,  and  later  on  received  instruction  in 
harmony  from  Prof.  Bolzoni  at  the  Institute  Com- 
munalo  Morlacchi  in  the  same  town.  In  1876,  on 
leaving  the  Liceo,  instead  of stadying  law, he  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  attended  the  Conservatorio  S, 
Pietro  a  Majella  for  a  year,  his  master  being Lauro 
Rossi.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Naples  on  account 
of  private  misfortune-,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Liceo  S.  Cecilia  under  Tergiani  and 
Sgambati.  His  first  important  composition  wa* 
an  overture,  'Eleonora'  (Crystal  Palace,  Mar.  I  a, 
1 881),  which  won  the  prize  among  87  competi- 
tors in  a  musical  competition  at  Turin.  He  next 
produced  a  successful  symphony  at  the  Roman 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts,  which 
was  followed  by  'II  Baccanale'  for  orchestra, 
produced  at  Perugia  in  Oct.  1880.  [W.B.S.] 

BANISTER.  P.  134  ft.  1.  7  &  16  from  bottom, 
for  1676  read  1667.    John  jun.  died  1735. 

BANKS.    See  London  Violin-Makers. 

BANTL  P.  135  b,  1.  17  from  bottom,  for  1799 
read  1794. 

BAPTIE,  DAvro,  born  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  30, 
1822.  Author  of  a  useful  4  Handbook  of  Musical 
Biography,'  1883  (2nd  ed.  1887).  He  has  pub- 
lished many  glees,  and  has  many  more  in  MS. 
He  has  also  in  MS.  a  'descriptive  catalogue,'  or 
index,  of  vocal  part  music.  [G.] 

BARBAJA,  Domemco.  P.  138  a,  L  15,/or 
1825  read  1823. 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE.  P.  138  6, 1 4-5,/or 
Dec.  26  read  Feb.  5. 

BARBIERL  Insert  Christian  names,  Fran- 
cesco Arskmo,  and  date  of  birth,  Aug.  3,  1823. 

BARGIEL.  Add  that  he  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  three  '  Meisterschulen  fur  musikalische 
Composition '  connected  with  the  Academy  of 
Arts.  To  the  list  of  his  important  works  should 
be  added : — Overture  to  Prometheus,  op.  16 ; 
Symphony  in  C,  op.  30;  13th  Psalm,  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  op.  25  ;  and  for  pianoforte  the 
Suites,  op.  7  and  13,  and  a  Sonata,  op.  34.  [M.] 

BARKER,  Charles  Spaceman.   [See  vol.  i. 

{>.  139,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  599  and  607.]  The  fol- 
owing  additional  details  were  communicated  by 
him  to  the  writer.  He  learnt  his  art  under 
Mr.  Bishop,  of  London.  His  invention  of  the 
pneumatic  lever  was  not  adopted  in  the  organs 
at  York  and  Birmingham,  for  financial  consider- 
ations. He  went  to  France  in  1837.  Besides 
the  organ  of  St.  Denis,  his  pneumatic  lever  was 
applied  to  those  of  St.  Koch  and  the  Madeleine 
in  Paris.    He  took  out  a  brevet  d 'invention  for 
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it  in  1839.  About  1840  he  became  director  of 
Daublaine  &,  Callinet's  factory,  and  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1 855  he  received  a  first-class  medal 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His 
patent  for  electric  organs  was  purchased  by 
Bryceson  of  London.  He  remained  with  Merk- 
lin  until  i860,  when  he  Bet  up  a  factory  of  his 
own  under  the  firm  of  Barker  &  Verschneider, 
and  built  the  organs  of  St.  Auguslin  and  of 
Montrouge  in  Paris,  both  electric.  The  war  of 
1870  caused  him  to  leave  Paris  and  return  to 
this  country,  where  he  built  the  organs  for  the 
Catholic  cathedrals  of  Cork  and  Dublin.  He 
died  at  Maidstone  Nov.  26. 1879.       [V.  de  P.] 

BARNARD,  Charlotte  Alinoton,  known 
by  her  pseudonym  of  'Claribel,'  was  born  Dec. 
*3.  1830,  and  married  Mr.  C.  C.  Barnard  in 
1854.  She  received  tome  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  composition  from  W.  H.  Holmes, 
and  between  1858  and  1869  published  Borne 
hundred  ballads,  most  of  which  attained  an 
extraordinary  popularity  of  a  transient  kind  A 
volume  of  'Thoughts,  Verses,  and  Songs'  was 
published,  and  another  volume  of  poems  was 
printed  for  private  circulation.  She  died  at 
Dover  Jan.  30,  1869.  (Diet,  of  National 
Biography.)  [W.B.S.] 

BARNARD,  Rev.  John.  Line  6  from  end  of 
article,  add,  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
t  Corrected  in  later  editions.) 

BARNBY,  Joseph.  See  vol.  i.  p.  145  a,  and 
add  to  the  article  found  there,  that  the  time  of 
Mr.  Barnby's  tenure  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells 
Street,  was  from  1863  to  1871,  when  he  became 
organist  of  St.  Anne'n,  Soho.  Here  he  instituted 
the  annual  performances  of  Bach's  '  Passiou 
according  to  St.  John,'  which  he  had  previously 
introduced  to  English  audiences  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  At  the  formation  of  the  London 
Musical  Society  [see  that  article  in  Appendix] 
he  was  appointed  conductor,  and  in  this  capacity 
introduced  Dvorak's 'Stabat  Mater' and  other  im- 
portant novelties.  On  Nov.  10,  1884  the  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society  gave  under  his  direction  a  re- 
markable performance  of  the  music  of  Wagner's 
'  Parsifal,'  in  which  the  principal  solo  parts  were 
sung  by  some  of  their  greatest  German  repre- 
sentatives. In  1886  he  succeeded  Mr.  Shake- 
speare as  conductor  at  the  Hoyal  Academy  of 
Music.  Mention  must  be  made  of  his  psalm, 
*  The  Lord  is  King,'  produced  with  success  at  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1 S83.  [M.] 

BARNETT,  John.  Line  1,  for  July  I  read 
J uly  1 5.   Line  18,  for  two  masses  rtad  one  mass. 

BARN  ETT,  John  Francis.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  Oct.  16.  1837.  Add  the  following 
account  of  his  works  since  1874  : — Besides  many 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  three  impromptus  dedicated 
to  Ferdinand  Hitler,  and  a  sonata  in  E  minor, 
dedicated  to  Ernst  Pauer,  Mr.  Barnett  has  pro- 
duced three  ini[>ortant  workB  at  various  festivals. 
The  first  of  these,  'The  Good  Shepherd,'  was 
written  for  the  Brighton  Festival  of  1876,  and 


I  the  second,  'The  Building  of  the  Ship,'  for  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1880,  where  it  met  with  great 
and  well-deserved  success.  In  the  following 
year  he  wrote  an  orchestral  suite,  entitled  '  The 
Harvest  Festival,'  for  the  Norwich  Festival. 
Tn  addition  to  tho  above  we  may  refer  to  Mr. 
Barnett's  Concerto  Pastorale  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra, a  Sonata  in  E  minor  for  flute  and  piano- 
forte, and  a  Scena  for  contralto,  *  The  Golden 
Gate,'  set  to  words  by  the  late  '  Hugh  Con- 
way.' [M.] 

BARONI-CAVALCABO.   See  vol.  ii.  739  b. 

BARRET.  Add  that  he  died  Mar.  8,  1879. 
(Corrected  in  bite  editions.) 

BARRETT.  Thomas.  See  London  Violin 
Makers,  vol  ii.  164  b. 

BARRETT.  William  Alexander,  English 
writer  on  music  ;  born  at  Hackney  Oct.  15,  1836  ; 
was  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  is  now 
Vicar-choral.  an<!  is  a  Mus.  Bac.  of  Oxford  (1870). 
Mr.  Barrett  has  published  •  English  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Writer*'  (1877),  'English  Church  Com- 
posers' (1882), 'Balfe, his Lifeand  Work'  (1882), 
and  other  works ;  he  was  joint  editor  with  Dr. 
Stainer  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms' 
(1875).  He  baa  been  for  many  years  musical 
reporter  of  the  *  Morning  Post ' ;  for  some  time 
edited  the  '  Monthly  Musical  Record,'  and  is 
now  editor  of  the  '  Musical  Times.'  [G.] 

BARRY,  Charles  Ainslie,  born  in  London 
June  10,  1830.  A  writer  who  is  understood  to 
edit  the  Programme-books  of  the  Kichter  Con- 
certs, and  whotte  initials  are  appended  to  many 
thoughtful  analyses  of  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  etc.  Mr.  Barry  was  educated  at 
Rugby  School  and  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge; 
he  was  a  pupil  of  T.  A.  Walmisley,  and  after- 
wards studied  music  at  Leipzig  and  Dreaden. 
He  contributed  for  long  to  the  '  Guardian,  * 
edited  the  'Monthly  Musical  Record,'  1875-79, 
and  has  been  otherwise  active  with  his  pen.  He 
has  published  several  songs  and  PF.  pieces.  A 
MS.  Festival  March  of  his  was  often  played  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1862,  3.  and  he  has  a 
symphony  and  other  orchestral  pieces  in  MS. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  Liszt  Scholarship  Fund 
1886,  and  is  an  earnest  Zukunfttmvtiker.  [G.3 

BARTH,  Karl  Heinrich,  born  at  Tillau, 
near  Konigxberg  in  Prussia,  July  12,  1847, 
received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father, 
beginning  the  piano  at  four  years  old.  From 
1856  to  1862  he  was  studying  with  L.  Steinmann, 
and  for  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  with  H.  von  Billow.  From  1864  onwards 
he  was  under  Bronsart,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
a  pupil  of  Taurig**.  In  1868  be  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Stern  Conservatorium,  and  in 
1 87 1  became  a  pro  feasor  at  the  Hochschule  at 
Berlin.  Herr  Barth  is  justly  held  in  high 
estimation  for  his  earnest  and  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  classical  works,  and  he  is  also  an 
admirable  player  of  concerted  music.  He  has 
repeatedly  undertaken  successful  concert  tours 
in  Germany  and  England,  and  has  once  appeared 
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at  a  conoert  of  Pasdeloup's  in  Pftria.  He  holds 
the  position  of  pianist  to  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Germany,  [M.] 

BARTHELEMON.  P.  145  b,  L  14,/or  Vaux- 
hall  read  Marylebone,  and  add  a  reference  to 
Martlebonk  Gardens  ;  also  to  Jkphthah  2. 

BARTHOLOMEW.  Line  7  of  article  omit 
the  '  Lobgesang '  from  list  of  works  adapted. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BASEVI.    Add  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
Dec.  29,  18 18,  and  Dec.  1885,  respectively. 
BASSEVI.   See  Ckrvktto. 

BASS  HORN.  This  instrument,  now  obso- 
lete, belonged  to  the  bugle  family,  and  was 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bassoon.  It  was  made 
of  copper  or  brass,  wan  blown  by  a  cupped 
mouthpiece  and  had  4  finger-holes  and  2  keys. 
In  Germany  some  were  made  of  wood.  The 
scale  was  similar  to  that  of  the  serpent,  extend- 
ing down  to  Bb  below  the  bass  stave.  [V.  de  P.] 

BASSOON.  P.  153  A,  L  13  from  bottom,  for 
unison  read  union. 

BATES,  Joah.  Line  I,  for  in  1740,  read 
Mar.  19,  1740-1.  P.  155  a,  1.  10,  for  1780  read 
the  same  year.  (His  marriage  took  place  as  stated, 

in  1780.) 

BATESON,  Thomas.  P.  155  a,  1.  3.  He 
must  have  quitted  Chester  before  161 1,  as  on 
Mar.  24,  1608-9,  he  '  was  chosen  Vicar-Chorall ' 
of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
'in  y*  room  of  Mr.  Steven  Robinson,  late  Vicar 
of  the  said  Church.  Who  was  also  admitted  and 
instaled  the  same  daye.'  And  on  April  5  fol- 
lowing he  '  had  leave  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  one  week  more  to  pass  into  England  about 
his  own  business.'  In  the  latter  entry  he  is  de- 
scribed as  '  Vicar  and  Organist  of  this  Church.' 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  took  a  degree  in  music  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  (Chapter  acts,  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  73).  [W.H.H.] 

BATHE.  See  i.  2890,  and  correct  as  fol- 
lows : — He  was  born  on  Easter  Sunday,  1 564, 
being  son  of  John  Bathe,  ft  judge,  and  his 
wife  Eleanor  Preston.  He  entered  the  novitiate 
of  Toumai  in  1595  or  1596.  He  studied  at 
Louvain  and  Padua ;  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  Irish  college  at  Salamanca,  and  died  at 
Madrid,  June  17,  161 4.  In  L  9  of  the  article 
omit  the  words, 4  he  came  to  London.'  ( Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [W.B.S.] 

BATISTE,  Aittoixe-Edouard,  organist  and 
professor  of  music,  born  in  Paris  Mar.  28,  1820, 
died  suddenly  there  Nov.  9,  1876,  was  a  son  of 
the  eminent  comedian  Batiste,  whose  memory  is 
still  fresh  in  the  annals  of  the  Cometlie  Francaise, 
and  uncle  of  Leo  Delibes,  He  was  one  of  the 
pages  in  the  chapel  of  Charles  X.,  but  after  1 830 
lie  was  sent  to  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  solfeggio,  harmony,  organ, 
counterpoint  and  fugue.  As  a  student  he  was 
most  successful,  carrying  off  the  first  prizes  in 
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these  studies,  and  in  1840,  as  a  pupil  of  Hale'vy  a, 
obtaining  the  second  Prix  de  Rome.    In  1636, 
before  he  bad  finished  his  course  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, be  had  been  appointed  deputy  professor 
of  the  solfeggio  class ;  after  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  professor  of  the  male  choral 
class,  of  the  joint  singing  class  (suppressed  in 
1870),  and  of  the  solfeggio  clast  for  mixed  voices. 
He  also  instituted  an  evening  choral  class  at  the 
Conservatoire.    In  Oct.  1872  he  took  a  class  for 
harmony  and  accompaniment  for  women.  These 
professorial  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing his  organ  studies,  and  after  having  held 
from  1842  to  1854  th*  poet  of  organist  at  St. 
Nicolas  des  Champs,  he  was  given  a  similar  posi 
at  St  Eustache,  which  he  filled  until  his  death, 
with  so  much  ability  that  in  consideration  of  his 
long  tenure  of  office  the  cure"  was  allowed  to 
celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies  at  St.  Eustache, 
though  Batiste  did  not  reside  in  the  parish.  A 
musician  of  severe  and  unerring  taste,  Batista 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  organists  of  our  time, 
but  his  compositions  for  the  organ  were  far  from 
equalling  his  talents  as  professor  and  executant. 
He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his  educational 
works,  and  particularly  by  his  Petit  Solfege 
Harmonique,  an  introduction  to  the  Solfeggio 
and  method  of  the  Conservatoire,  by  his  diagrams 
for  reading  music,  and  above  all,  by  his  accom- 
paniments for  organ  or  piano  written  on  the  figured 
basses  of  celebrated  solfeggi  by  Cherubini,  Cateh 
Gossec,  and  other  masters  of  that  date,  entitled 
Solfeges  du  Conservatoire ;  in  short,  he  was  a 
hard  worker,  wholly  devoted  to  his  pupils  and  to 
his  art.  [A. J.] 

BATTEN,  Adbiak.  P.  156  a,  1.  14.  He  prob- 
ably died  in  1637,  as  on  July  22  in  that  year 
letters  of  administration  of  the  estate  of  Adrian 
Batten,  late  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  deceased, 
were  granted  by  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury to  John  Gilbert,  of  the  city  of  Salisbury, 
Clothier,  with  consent  of  Edward,  John,  and  Wil- 
liam Batten,  brothers  of  the  deceased.  [W.H.H.] 

BATTERY,  one  of  the  agre'mens  used  in 
harpsichord  music.  The  sign  for  its  perform- 
ance is  identical  with  the  curved  form  of  the 
modern  indication  of  the  arpeggio  (m*  i.  87*, 
ex.  4,  second  chord),  which  implied  that  the 
chord  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  to  be  played 
twice  in  rapid  succession.  [^L] 

BATT1SH1LL.  P.  156a,  1.  3  from  bottom  Jor 
1775  read  1777. 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE.  Line  8  of  article 
errs  in  giving  1793  as  the  date  of  the  London 
publication,  as  the  piece  appears  in  Thompson's 
catalogue  for  1789. 

BAUMFELDER,  F.  A.W.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  735  a. 

BAZIN,  Fbancois,  born  at  Marseilles  Sept. 
4,  I  Si 6,  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  afterwards  became  professor  of  har- 
mony, under  Auber.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  392  b]  In 
1840  his  'Loyse  de  Montfort'  gained  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  In  i860,  on  the  division  of  the  Paris 
Orphoon  into  two  sections  he  was  appointed 
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conductor  of  them  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
[See  vol.  ii.  6 1  a  a.]  The  following  operas  by  him 
have  been  given  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique  : — •  Le 
Trompette  de  M.  le  Prince,'  1846  ;  '  Le  Malheur 
d'etre  jolie/  1847  ;  'La  Nuit  de  la  Saint-Sylves- 
tre,'  1849  ;  '  Madelon,'  1852 ;  «  Maitre  Pathelin,' 
1856  ;  '  Lea  li&esperes,'  1858  ;  and  1  Le  Voyage 
en  Chine,'  1K65.  Besides  these,  Bazin  wrote 
several  sacred  compositions  and  a  number  of  part- 
songs,  etc.  He  died  in  Paris  July  a,  1878.     [M  ] 

BAZZINI.  Add  that  in  Jan.  1867  his  opera 
'Turandot'  (words  by  Gazzoletti)  was  given  at 
Milan.  He  has  written  two  Bacred  cantatas, 
'  Senacheribbo'  and  '  La  Resurrezione  del  Cristo,' 
besides  settings  of  several  Psalms;  symphonic 
overtures  to  Alfieri's  'Saul'  (Crystal  Palace, 
Feb.  17,  1877)  and  to  '  King  Lear'  (Do.  Feb.  ai, 
1880),  ami,  in  chamber  music,  three  string- 
quartets  aud  a  quintet.  He  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Milan  Conservatorio  in  1880.  [G.M.] 

BEALE,  William.  The  following  additions 
and  corrections  are  to  be  made  : — After  the 
breaking  of  his  voice  he  served  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Re'volutionnaire,  a  44-gun  frigate, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  From 
Jan.  30,  1 81 6,  to  Dec.  13, 18  ao,  he  was  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  November 
of  the  latter  year  he  had  been  appointed  organist 
of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  In  Dec.  18  2 1  ho 
returned  to  London,  and  became  successively 
organist  of  Wandsworth  Parish  Church  and  St. 
John's,  Claphani  Rise.  (Diet,  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.) Add  that  he  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Adelp'hi  Glee  Club  in  1840  (inserted  in  late 
editions).  [W.B.S.] 

BEAULIEU.  Add  day  of  birth,  April  11, 
and  that  be  died  in  1863. 

BECK,  Johann  Nepoxuk,  born  May  5,  i8a8, 
at  Pesth,  where  he  studied  singing  and  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  Richard  in  *I  Puritani,' 
having  been  advised  by  Erl  and  Formes  to  adopt 
a  musical  career.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Cologne,  Maycnce,  Wies- 
baden, and  Frankfort,  1 851  to  53.  From  1853 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  engaged  at 
Vienna  as  principal  baritone,  where  he  is  a  great 
favourite,  being  alike  excellent  both  in  singing, 
acting,  and  in  classical  and  romantic  opera. 
Anions;  his  best  parts  are  Don  Juan,  Count 
Alma  viva,  Pizarro,  Mikheli  (Wasaertrager), 
Hans  Heiling,  William  Tell,  Nelusco,  Hamlet, 
Amonasro,  Orestes,  the  baritone  parts  in  Wag- 
ner's operas,  etc.  He  has  also  performed  in 
the  various  cities  of  Cermany  and  at  Stockholm 
with  great  success. — His  son  Joseph,  born  June 
u,  iSjO,  also  a  baritone  of  great  promise,  ap- 
peared at  Laibach  (1X70),  and  has  appeared 
with  success,  among  other  places,  at  Berlin  and 
Frankfort,  where  he  is  now  engaged.  [A.C.] 

BECKER,  Conbtantin  Jolius.  Add  date  of 
death,  Mar.  I,  1879. 

BECKER,  Jean.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
May  11,  1833,  and  add  date  of  death,  Oct. 
10,  1884. 

vol.  iv.  pt.  5. 


BECKWITH.  Line  a  of  article,/or  1 759  read 
1750.  For  lines  3-5,  read  under  Dr.  William 
Hayes  and  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft's,  Norwich,  on 
Jan.  16, 1794,  and  succeeded  Garland  at  organist 
of  the  cathedral  in  1808.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
He  never  wrote  or  gave  his  Christian  name 
officially  otherwise  than  'John,'  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  name  '  Christmas  '  was  merely  a 
playful  addition  made  by  hi*  friends  by  reason  of 
his  having  been  born  on  Christmas  Day.  He  was 
succeeded  in  both  his  appointments  by  his  son, 
John  Chables,  born  1788,  died  Oct.  5, 1828,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Buck.  [W.H.H.] 

BEETHOVEN.    (N.B.  Many  of  the  follow 
ing  corrections  have  been  made  in  late  editions.) 

Pages  :6a  b,  163  b,  the  value  of  the  florin  is 
rather  overstated. 

P.  164  b,  L  14  from  bottom  ,/br  this  year  rend 
1790. 

P.  165  b,  1.  14  from  bottom,  for  Violin  rondos 
read  Pianoforte  rondo**. 

P.  1666,  1.  16,  17,  read  Double  fugue;  Double 
counterpoint  in  the8th,  10th,  1  2th.  Last  sentence, 
read  In  the  following  October,  Bonn  was  taken 
poasession  of  by  the  French  republican  army,  and 
the  Elector  fled. 

P.  176  a,  1.  13,  for  brother  read  uncle. 

P.  1840,  1.  33,  for  1766  read  1796. 

P.  185  b,  1.  14  from  bottom,  for  he  began  the 
scoring  of,  read  he  was  at  work  on. 

P.  186  b,  1.  31,  for  the  production  read  the 
proposed  production.  (It  appears  never  to  have 
taken  place.) 

P.  1876,  last  6  lines,  read  Breitkopf  ft 
Hartel.  Sim  rock  published  (in  March)  the  4th 
Symphony,  dedicated  to  Count  Upp-  rsdorf,  as 
op.  60,  and  Breitkopf  &  H artel  head  their 
splendid  list  with  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated 
to  Breuning,  as  op.  61,  and  also  issue!  in  March. 
This  they  followed  in  April  by  the  C  minor. 

P.  i8Sa,  1.  1 7,  for  Kchonbrunn  read  Vienna. 
Line  48,  read  Los  Adieux. 

P.  189  a,  1.  13,  after  26  add  1S11. 

P.  1896,  1.  7,  for  Nov.  13  read  Nov.  3. 
Correct  the  whole  sentence  in  which  this  date 
occurs  by  a  reference  to  vol.  ii.  59. 

There  was  a  short  visit  to  Toplitz  in  181 1,  as 
well  as  the  longer  one  in  1 81 2.  On  Sept.  6  he 
is  there,  in  constant  communication  with  Rahel, 
Varuhagen,  aud  Oliva  ;  and  apparently  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  returns  to  Vienna,  whence 
he  writes  on  1 1  th  of  the  '  Wine  month  '  ^October). 
See  Thayer,  iii.  174  - 1 M 1 . 

P.  1900,  1.  30,/yr  early  in  1813  read  on  the 
29th  December. 

P.  192  a,  1.  6,  for  Die  read  Per.  Line  34, 
for  the  bitter  read  the  Archduke  Rodolph ;  and 
refer  to  vol.  iii.  77  b,  note  a.  Lino  47.  for  Kauka 
read  Kanka.    Also  in  note  7. 

P.  195  a,  L  46,  for  exactly  two  read  1833, 
three. 

P.  195  b,  1.  16,  for  Hymn  of  Joy  nad  Hymn 
to  Joy.    Line  30  for  (op.  131)  read  (op.  134). 
P.  197  b,  1. 6  from  bottom,  read  March  6, 1835. 
P.  198  a,  L  8,  read  pubushed  in  Sept.  1837. 
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P.  1986,  1.  5  from  bottom,  for  Krenn  read 
Kren ;  ami  in  note  9  add  a  reference  to  the 
Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung,  March  8,  1 86a. 

P.  200  b,  L  1  ,/or  1 2th  read  10th.  Line  15  from 
bottom,  add  He  died  Monday,  March  26,  1827. 

P.  201  a,  1.  13,  after  Czerny  add  Lablache. 
Line  46,  read  On  Nov.  5  and  following  daya. 

P.  201  6,  note  5,  read  Sohindler,  ii.  147. 

P.  206&,  L  7  from  bottom  ^or  Count  read  Moritx. 

P.  208  6,  1.  32,  read  from  1812  to  1818. 

B.  4  H.'a  Complete  Edition  of  the  Work*  ww 
issued  between  Jan.  186a,  and  Nov.  1865.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Dictionary  Mr.  Thayer's 
3rd  volume  has  appeared  (1879)  bringing  the 


life  down  to  18 16. — Before  his  death  in  1 88a 
Mr.  Nottebohm  issued  a  second  '  Skizzenbuch  ' 
(B.  &  H.  1880I,  containing  the  sketches  for 
the  Eroica.  Earlv  in  1887  appeared  '  Zweite 
Beethoveniana '  (Rieter-Biedermann),  a  volume 
of  590  pages,  containing  the  'Neue  Beetho- 
veniana '  (p.  209  a)  and  many  other  articles  of 
the  highest  interest,  the  whole  completed  and 
edited  by  E.  Mandyczewski. 

While  this  sheet  is  at  press  two  works  arrive : — 
'It.  van  Beethoven,  von  W.  J.  v.  Wasielewaki.' 
Berlin  1888,  a  vols. ;  and  '  Neue  Beethoveniana, 
von  Dr.  T.  Frimmel/  Vienna,  1888,  with  6  illus- 


Catalogue  of  Beethoven's  printed  works,  compiled  from  Nottebohm't  Catalogue  (B.  d  H.  1868' , 


PF.  =  Pianoforte.    V.=  Violin.    Va.  =  Viola.    C.  =  Cello.     Cbass  =  Contrabass.   Cla v.  =  Clavecin. 
Clar.  =  Clarinet.  Ob.  =  Oboe.   Fl.  =  Flute.    Orch.  =  Orchestra.   Aut.  =  Autograph.   ann.  =  s 
nounced.    arrt.  —  arrangement. 

I.  WORKS  WITH  OPUS  NUMBERS. 


Three  Trio*.  PF.  V.  C.  (Kb.  O.  C 

minor).  (For  No.  ScompareOp.  MM.) 
Three  Sonata*,  i  Uvrclo  or  PF.  (F 

minor.  A.  CJ.  ( For  No.  1  we  No  ISO). 
GrandTrto.  V.  Va.  ('.  <«»poa»lblr  the 

mult  of  an  attempt  at  a  rtring 

quartet. 

Grand  Quintet.  V.V.  Va.Va.  C.  (Kb). 
An  arrt.  or  the  original  Op.  108. 

PF.  C.  (F.  O 


Clar.  or  PF  <!>). 
it.  or  PP.  (Kb). 

Serenade.  V.  Va.  C.  (O).  See  Op.  42. 
Three  Trio*,  V.  Va.  0.  (U.  D.  C  minor). 

Thrre  Sonata*.  Clav.  or  PF.  (0  minor 

r,  d>. 

Grand  Trio.  PF.  Clar.  (or  V.l  (\  (Bb). 
Three  Sonatas  Clay,  or  PF.  V. 
Grand  Sonata  pathettqoe,  C1»T.  or 

PF.  (C  minor). 
Two  Sonata*,  PF.  (K.  O). 
Grand  Concerto,  pp.  and  Oroh.  (0). 

(Realljr  the  tecum!  > 
Grand  Quints.  PF. Oh. Clar.  Bauoon, 
H..m  or  V.  Va-  <:.  (P>).   Ami.  bj 
Itotl.o.rmaia  Quartet  for  PK.  V 
Va.  0.   Al»i.  arrd.  a»  String  Quar- 
tet and  market  tip.  7V 
Sonata.  I'F.  Il<  rn.  or  n.  (F). 
Sli  Quartet*,  V.V.  Va.  O.  (F.  0.  D,  C 

minor.  A.  Br). 
Concerto  PF.  and  Orch.  (Bb).  (Beallj 

theflrtt.)   See  No.  151. 
Septet.  V.  Va.  Horn.  Clar.  Baatoon.  C. 
'.¥.»). 

CO.  (The  flm.) 


IF.lBh). 


Two  Sonata*.  TF.  V.  (A  minor.  F). 

8onata  In  F.  PK.  V.  (Op.  3).    Op.  24 
wat  originally  PF.  tcore  of  From,- 
(Aral,  now  Op.  43. 
Serena-le.  Fl.  V.  Va.  See  Op.  41. 
"rand  Sonata,  clar.  or  PF.  (AM. 
No.  1.  Sonata  quail  una  Fantasia, 

Clar.  or  PF.  iKIO. 
No.  2.  Sonata  quail  una  Fantaala, 
Clar.orPF.(C2mioor).  |- Moon- 
light;. 

Grand  Sonata.  PF.  (D).  ['  Paatoral  'J, 
Quintet,  V.V.  Va.Va.  C.  (C). 
«    Three  Sonau*.  PF.  V.  (A,  C  minor.  G.) 


Before  April  1796. 


lTW^tF 
berg. 


Before  Jul j  7,  1799. 


At  latest  17W.-i4«<.C.na»- 

llrijer.  Vienna. 
Before  April  6.  1797. 


Before  April  1«,  1S01. 
No*.  1  and  fl  In  1*00. 

Before  March  1799.— Ami. 

C.  Haallnrer.  Vienna. 
Before  April  X\ff».-A<U. 

Mendeluohnt.  Berlin. 
Before  April  i,  1SW. 

Refcre  end  of  1S00.— R* rittd 

eopD,  Peter*.  Ix-lpzlg. 
Klr»t  two  movement'  of  So- 
nata I.  composed  In  IHXI. 
Aut.  Imperial  Lib.  Vienna. 


Artarla. 


9.  1796. 
8, 1797. 

Feb.  1797. 
Feb.  *.  1797. 
1797. 

Oct.  7.  1797. 


Artarla.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct.  7, 1797. 
Trace;.  Vienna,  ann.  July  21.  IT*. 


Pr.  Carl 
Joaej 


Frederick  Wllllan 

King  of  Prunia. 


.  Sept.  SI  179*. 


Mollo.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct.  3.  179*. 
Artarla.  Vienna,  ann.  Jan.  12,  1799. 


Dtc.21.  1799. 


Mollo,  Vienna.  Mar  1*01. 

Mollo.  Vienna.  Pt.  I  (1— Si,  Summer. 

1K)I  ;  Pt.  II  (4-6).  Oct.  1-01. 
HoffmeUter  A  Kuhitel.  Lelpilg. 

Uoffmel.ter  *  Kahnel,  Lelpruj.  In 

•i  pait«  In  IK" 
HoffmeWtcr  A 

^  ol  1*1. 

Mollo.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct.  2s.  lxn. 

Originally  publUhed  a<  Op.  2S  No.  2. 
but  made  Op.  J4  before  1HU. 

Cappl.  Vienna.   Karl?  In  l>4f2 
Cappl.  Vienna,  arm.  Mar.  \  ll*02. 
t'appl.  Vienna,  both 


Countea* 
Keel  erica. 

Count  von  Browne  (with 

prrta  »•). 
Count***  yon  Brown**, 

Conn  tea*  Ton 
A. 

l  r.Carl  Ton 


im.-Amt.  J.  Kafka,  VI-  Bureau  de.  Art.  etd  l.  dn.trl.  Vienna, 
enna. 

i«01  —  Aut.  Mendelatohna,  Brellkopf  a  Hirtet  Lrlpitg. 
Berlin. 

ltOt.-Aai.  of  No.  1.  Mailer  Bureau  de«  Art*  rt  d'lnduatrle, Vienna. 


BaruoeM  Ton  Braun. 
Pr.  Ton  Lobkowtix. 

Charlei  Nlkl  Noble  da 

Nlkl.bwv. 
Em  pre**  Maria  There**. 


Count  M.  Ton  Frist. 


Vr.  C.  Mchnowtkr. 
Counts.  t;|ul|etu 


Joarph  Rdlen  too 

nrxlrl*. 
Coti.it  M.  T.  Frie*. 


..Emparorrf 
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Op. 


l>tf.-nptt:m. 


1  hr<*  Sonifa* 

r.  BP). 


or  FF.  (O.  D 


Song,' An  die 

nla  •  i  K  " ). 
Seven  Bagatelles.  PF.  (Kb.  0.  F.  A.  0, 

D,  F  minor). 
81i  Variations  on  an  origin*] 

VV.'Y). 
[IB]  Variations  with  a  fugue,  oo 

from  Prometheus,  IT.  (Kb). 
Symphony  No.  3  Orch.  (D). 

firand  Concerto.  PP.  and  Orch.  (C 


C<mpe**t. 


Trio  PF  Clar.  V.  orC.  (Kb),  arranged 

by  author  from  Septet.  Op.  30. 
Two  Preludes,  through  all  12  major 

keys.  PF.  or  Oman. 
Romance,  V.  and  Orch.  CO.) 
Serenade.  PP.  P.  or  V.  (D).  from  the 
Op.  » ;  revised  by  com 


Nottumo.  PP.  Va.  CD),  emuged  from 

the  Serenade.  Op  8. 
The  men  of  Prometheus,  Ballet.  No*. 

l-lfl. 

Fourteen  Variation*.  PP.  V.  C.  (Kb). 
Three  Grand  Marches.  PP.  4  hands 

(O,  F.K  D>. 
Adelaide,  by  Matthlaaon,  Cantata,  for 

Soprano  with  PF.  (It'i), 
Sonata  ['Kreutrer' J.  PP.  V.  (A). 1  Peril 

Pianoforte  ed  un  Vlollno  obi  lira  to. 

scritta  In  nno  slllo  molto  ctmoer- 

tante  quasi  come  d'un  Concerto.' 
8li  flongs  br  GePert.  lor  Soprano:— 

Bitten:  Die  Lkbe  dea  Nlchsten; 

Vum  Tode  pie  F.h 

Mscht:  Ptmlled. 
Two  Easy  Sonatas,  PP.  10 

»  major). 
Romance,  v.  and  Oreh.  (F). 

Two  Rondos,  PP.  (C,  ay. 

Eight  Songm-rrian's  Relse  (Clau- 
dius*: Feuer'arb  i  MrreaiO  :  Daa 
Lledchen  t.  d.  Rube  (Ppltrenl: 
MalllwKGorth.');  Molly's  Abschled 
(Btlrger);  Die  Llebe  (Leasing). 
Marmotte  (Goethei;  Das  Blum. 
Chen  Wund.«hold  (BOrver). 

Grand  Sonst*  [ '  Waldsteln  U  PF.  (0). 
fee  No  170. 

[  LI  st']  Sonata.  PP.  (FX 

No.  3 (Kb). 

Grand  Concerto  [Triple],  PF.  V.  C. 
and  orch-  it'). 

f'LlVth'l  Sonata,  PP.  (F  minor),  so- 
called  '  Appasslonata-' 

Fourth  Concerto,  PP.  and  Orch.  (0). 


Three  Quartets!' 
Va-C.  (F,  E 
9th.) 


'],V.V. 
C).  (7  th.  8th.  a 


Fourth  Symphony  (Bb). 
Concerto,  V.  and  Orch.  (DV 

Ooncrrto,  PP.  and  Orch..  arranged  by 


Sopr. 


Violin  ( UK 
Overture  to  Coriolan 


Scene  ed  Aria,  'Ah,  perftdol' 

and  Orch. 
Twelve  Variations  on  'Kin  Midchen' 

(ZaubernOtet.PK.C.(F). 

r.  No.ft(Ci 


1782-1  TO.- Am.  i. 

Vienna. 
Close  of  1WJ. 


Breltlcopf  * 
Hlrtel,  Lelprig. 
Close  of  1WZ.   First  per 
formance,  April  5.  1*08. 
l«00.-d«<.  C.  Hasllnger, 


VOL- Ami.  of  V.  part.  91m- 
roek. 

1789.  —  Keruerf  rojiy,  Ar- 
tarta In  Vienna. 
1KB. 


 •  •  . 

1793  or  1793. 


1796  <?). 
Mar.  17. 1808. 


Not  later 

•!>'■  P- 


Moitly  very  early. 


UM.-Atd.  J.  Kafka.  VI- 


Aug.  1804.  -  Rtri—J  eon, 

J.  Dcasauer,  Vienna. 
I  MM. 

IK*. 

Mot. 

Befor-  Feb.  18P7.-A*/.  So. 

1.  MnideKwhus,  Berlin. 

'»gun  May  HI,  lXsj.1 
Aut.  NoAThlelenluM  har- 

kittenbun.  No  date. 

ISA). 


First  played  Dec.  SCI, 
18M  -Ael.  Imperial  Li- 
brary,  Vienna. 
April  1807. 


April  1807 -Ami.  ] 

terno.  Vienna. 
Prague,  17*. 


nr*  played 

.        -AsU.  " 


Nos.  1  and  2 1n  '  Repertoire  dea  Clave- 
cinlstea';  No.  5.  Nigell,  Zurich, 
early  In  1KB.  Then  (with  B.'a 
corrections.)  'Deux  Sonet** 
op.  SI  .  . .  Edition  I 
N.  Rlmrock,  Bonn:  and  then  at 
'  Deux  donates  pour  le  Clavecin 
ou  Pianoforte.' Cappl. Vienna.  No. 
a  lu  Nagell's  •  Repertoire.'  No.  11, 
1KM.  In  lxo  as  'Trols  Sonatas  p. 
Clavecin  ou  Pianoforte  , , .  trrre 
28.  Cappl.  Vienna. 

Kunst  and 

Vienna,  ann.  Kept.  18.  1808. 

Buresudes  Ansel  i 
ann.  May  at. 

Breltkopf  *  Hartel, 

Breltkopf  a  Hlrtel.  Leipilg.  1808. 

Bureau  <|es  Arts  et  d'lndustrle.  Vienna, 

Jlir.  1HM  I  Parts)  Score. 
Bureau  da  Artset  d'lndustrle.  Vienna. 


J.Vienna, 

Jan.  1H0S. 
lluflmelster  a 

of 1HOS. 

HotTmelster  A  KShnel,  Lelpilf,  180S. 
lloffmelster  A  KohneL  UOS. 


Hoffmelster  *  Kahnel.  Lelpxlf.  1804. 

Artarta.  Vienna.  June  1801  (FF.  ar- 
rangement onlri. 

HoBWIsf  r  a  KOhnel.  Lelprlg,  1804. 

Bureau  6>»  Art* et  d'Induiirlc.  Vienna 
Mar.  IHiJ*. 

Artarta.  Vienna.  Feb.  17(7. 

N.  SlmrocJt,  Bonn.  1808. 


Princess  od 

sy«  Keglevlcs. 
Count  M.  Lichnowsky. 

Prince  Carl  Lien  no*  iky. 


Prof.  J.  A.Bchmldt.wlth 


PrlnceM 

Llech' 
Matihisson 


R.  Kreutier. 


Countess  Henrietta  vo« 


lYlnce  von  Lobkowlu. 

Count  Prancl*  v.  Bruns- 
wick. 


Bureau  des  Arts  et 

ann.  Jan.  1».  Issift. 
Bureau  des  Arise!  d'Induatrle  Vienna, 

May  1MB. 

Artarla.  Vienna.   No.  1,  171T7.   No.  1 


Industrie  Comptoir. 
June  ISO".. 


des  Arts  et  d'lnduatrte.  Vienna, 
May  PH«. 

Bureau  des  Arts  et  d'lndustrle,  Vienna. 
Ap.  1MJ8. 

ContordelleArtl  e d'lDdustria.  Vienna. 

in  Parts  Score. 
Bureau  des  Arts  et  d  Industrie.  Vienna 

ann.  July  1, 1>V7. 
Bureau  des  Artset  d  lnduatrie.  Vienna. 

ann.  Feb  18,  lx/7. 
Xunst    und    Industrie   Comptoir.  !  Archduke   Rudolph  of 

Vienna.  Aug.  IX*.  Austria. 
Schreyvogel  *  Co.  Pesth.  Jan.  1808.      Count  von 


Bureau  des  Arts  et  d'lndustrle.  Pesth    Count  Oppersdorf. 

and  Vlenua.  Mar.  1809. 
Bureau  dea  Arts  et  d'lndustrle.  Vienna    Btephan  von 

and  Pesth.  Mar.  ItiN. 

Bureau  des  Artset  d  lndustrle. Vienna    Madame  von  Hreuning 


M.  [H.  J.)  de  Collin. 
Countess  von  Clary. 


I  Count 

r. 

N  n  2 


Bureau  des  Arts,  et  d'lndustrle,  Vienna 

Jan  IKK. 
Hoffmelster  a  KOhnel.  Leipilg,  INjo. 

J.  Traeg .  Vienna,  Bept.  1798. 

Breltkopf  a  Hartel.  Leipilg.  Ap.  180B. 
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so.  e  (vy. 

Grind  Sonata.  PF.  C.  (A). 
Two  Trio*.  PF.  V.  C.  (D.  Kb). 

Seatet.  Cuv.  Ctar.  Cor.  Oor.  Fas  Fag. 

<K->. 


Concerto.  PF.  tod  Oreh,  Otb).  the 

Filth. 

Quartet  [  ■  Harfen  'J.  V.  V.  V*.  C.<Bb). 
(The  10th.) 

Hli  Hong*.  Sopr,  end  PF.  •  Eannst  du 
da*  Land.  '  Hen  main  Her/.'  and 
'  Ea  war  elnnial,"  Goethe ;  '  Mil 
Llebctbllck.'  Ilalem  ;  '  Elnit  wobn- 
ten'  and  'Zwar  Khaf  das  GlOck.' 

n»i««ig. 

Op.  ~f>  U  alio  marked  to  an  arrt.  of 

Op.  V,  ai  a  string  quartet. 
r«|  Variation*.  PF.  il»i.  See  Op.  Ill 
t'antalale.  PF.  (U  minor). 

Sonata.  FF.  <Ff). 

Sonatina,  FF.  <G>. 

Km. mm,  L'K.  i  in'li-  'horua  Word* 
(>>  Knriner.       1 1 1 ■  »b of  th» rarla- 

ili.in  i,       t\..»-.'»  song  'Geten- 

■••  v..  ;v.l. 


S.  iinIA.  PF. 


Adleui.  I'Ab- 


s<  »i-tr,  v. v.  V:i.  c.  •-■  i'or».  (KH). 
Four  M    rta»  iii-l  a  'lu?t.  S>pr.  and 

PF.    Word*  by  Meta*la»lo.  1. 

•  Pitnrcil  two  mJo.'  2.  "T'lntendo. 

•I.'  S.  Che  fa.  U  mto  be  tip  •«(,«/<■}. 

4.  'Clii-  fa  U  mlo  b-no'  iun.it. 

». '<  ui:  raura.'  German  worth  |>y 

8ehrelber. 
Three  front*  by  Goethe.  Sopr.  and  PP. 

1.  "t'rorknet  nleht."  2.  '  Wai  lieht 

mlr.'  S.  '  Kiel  ne  Klitmen.' 
Mmlc  to  Goethe  »  Kginont.  Overture. 

1.  gone.  'Die  Trommel.'  2.  Ku- 

tracte.  I.  3.  Kntrecte  IP   4.  Sour. 

'Frrudvoll  und  leidroll.'    '..  Kn- 

traci^  III.  0  F.ntractelV.  T.flara't 

death.    *.  Metodraroa.    9.  Battle 

Symphony. 
Chrwtui  am  OHberge.    'Mount  of 

OUrea.'  S.  T.  B  t'horui,  Oreh. 
Maw.  8.  A.  T.  Ii.  ( liorua,  Oreh.  (0) 

(■rand  Trio  Tor  V.V.  Va. <<')  taken,  with 
IW-thoveiri  approbation,  from  a 
MS  Trio  for  2  Oboe*  and  End.  horn. 

Ihn  «ilOrk  • 
8.  and  PF.  (A). 


PF.  (0). 


Sonata.  PF.  (B  minor). 

Wellington'*  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
V  Moris.  Oreh.  Baltic  fought  June 
21,  IMS.  Sew*  reached  Vienna, 
Juljr  -7.  1*13. 

Seventh  Grand  Symphony,  Oreh.  (A). 

Elfhth  Grand  8  ym  phony.  Oreh.  (FL 


Bon*.  'An  die 
8.  and  PF. 
Quartet.  V.V.Va.0.(F 
11th.) 

PF.V.(O). 


Ami.  Baron  ran 
dyke,  Aroheim. 

Clote  of  U0& 
Early. 


Produced  In  3  Acta,  Not. 

'.V  In'.  ;  I  •>  rliinr  So. "J  ' 
Keiluc:  I  tc.     AcH  jdiI  r<- 
pltxllici'd   Sl>r.  Xt,  ].--!•',; 

<jv-:rrtirn.  ■  \,...  3.' 


M:iv  Ml. 
Overture  i;j  K  :ir^i  iilar.sJ 
at  >rx-on  1  pi-rT  ■  ra^nce. 
Ovmirc.  >'«.  1.' c tti;> •*•■! 
(or  a  pr.^t-ivj  iwr(..rm- 
aiu  c  In  1  rsniv  1KC.  hot 
r.ot  plaj-cd.  S~  or.  13- 
Hr.     _l«r,  <'.  -■ 

Vienna. 
Vm.-Aml. 

llerlm. 
Xo.  1.  Hay  1*10.    No.  «. 

of  54  0  Ar- 

taria. 


iwr?) 
l»n  (?) 

Oct.  1(W. 

Itefore  !>«.  1«TK 
Perforowd  iHc.  2 


Maj  4. 1M0. 


So.  4.         -d«f.  Xo.  J. 
Aitaria. 


lsia 


of  Orerture. 
f.  Hauwr.  Munich.  I>». 
of  No.  «.  Frl.  Kl.tnrr. 
Lelpilir.  Flnt  perform- 
ance. May  34.  1S10. 


1«0.  Flrat 

April  «.  1«A  Vienna. 
1*"7.    Flrat  performance, 

Sept.  X.  1KT?.  Klv  rntadt. 
I7Wi?).-.l»X  of  original. 


m*Cf). 

Auf  Ifl.  1*141. 


Flr.t 
1x13. 


Dee.  8, 


May  IS.  OTl-Xa*.  Men- 

d«l«H«hn«.  Berlin.  Flrrt 
performance  Dec  H  lx)3. 

Lint  Oct.  1*12.—  A*t.  V. 
Ua<  Infer.  Vienna.  Flnt 
performanoa.  Fab.  27, 
1R14. 

m»  (?). 

Oct.  WO -Ami.  RofWbllo- 

thek.  Virnua. 
1812.    Flnt  performance 

Jan.  1F1.V  by  Archduke 


ftreltkopf  a  H  artel.  Lelpil«.  Ap.  ltf». 
Breitkopf  A  nsrtel.  Lei  pile.  1W». 
Breltkopf  a  Hartal.  Ulptlc,  Jan.  1O0. 


pr  Score.  Ttreltkopf  a  Hlrtal.  Ledp- 

Xlf .  l«lo. 


.  Ao«.  1*14. 
In  2  Akten  r.  L. 
van  Reethoyen ;  rollatandlirer  Khv- 
rlcrauaruc  der  2ten  Bearbeltunf 
llf»$|  roll  den  Abwelchungen  der 
loten.'  with  preface  by  O.  Jahn, 
Sept.  1881.   (B.  iU.  Ulpdg.) 


No.  4  Appendla  to  UriptJf  A.  M.  Z. 

Oct.  l*io. 

Jio*  5  A  6  in  'Devtache  Oedlchte.' 

July  1*10.  ArUria,  Vienna. 
Op.  7\  Breltkopf  A  Cartel.  Le!pil,( 

Dec.  lKia 
0.  Ua«tlng'r. 

Breltkopf  a  HlrUl.  Ulpxl*-.  Dec.  1«10. 
Breltkopf  A  lUrte.1.  I^ttlprlg,  r>«-  1M0. 

Breitkopf  A  Ulrtel,  Leipil.-.  Dec  jajo. 

Breltkopf  *  llftrtal.  l^lpilg.  Dec  1«10. 
Breltkopf*  Hartal.  Lelpde.  July  ih^i. 


Breltkopf  a  Hartel.  Lelpzfc.  July  lfll. 


Prince  Lohkowftz  and 
Count  Baauumoff'krv 

'  My  friend  Baron  we 
QlelehentteJu. 


dO-iy. 


Prlnceaj  eon  Klnilcy. 


'  To  hU  friend  OIItb.* 
Count  I'rancl*  too  Br  u :  t- 
wtck. 

Counter*   Tl.crva*  too 


Archduke  Budo!r.h. 


N. 

Itrelikopta  Hirtel.  Ueiprlc.May  1M1. 


Breltkopf  *  Hartel.  Leipt l|.  Hot.  lffll . 


Breltkopf  *  lUrtal.  Uipil«;  Over- 
lure.  I  -b.  l»ai.  other  moremenu. 
April  1*12. 


Dreilkopfft  ntrtel.  telpm.  Oct.WTI. 

Breltk'.pf  k  Hartel.  Lelptlf.  Mot.  18)2. 

Artarta.  Vienna.  April  lfW  (for  V.V. 
Va.l  The  on«inal  by  Broitkopfa 
In  the  complete  edition. 
Lowhenkohl,  Vienna,  WJB. 
melaier  A  KOhnel,  with 
text  added.  April  1<H. 
P.  Mechettl.  Vienna.  Mar. 
out  l>pui  number). 
Vienna.  June 


Prince**  von 


Stelner.  Vienna,  Score.  Dec.  21,  Wit. 
Two-hand  arrangement  corrected 
by  BeethoTen. 

Stelner.  Vienna.  Score.  1K1».  Two- 
hand  arrangement  corrected  by 
BeethuTen. 


Stelner,  Vienna.  An.  1HM. 


,  T  'rta. 


Stelner, 


Count  MorlM  too 
nownky. 

of 


t'ount  Ton  Fiie 
ofl 


Princean  K!n»ky. 

•Hto  friend  S.i 


uigiiizeo  uy 


GoogI 


BEETHOVEN. 


53? 


Or. 
17 

98 

10U 
101 

us 

103 
104 

105 
lo". 
107 


llo 
111 
113 
US 


114 
118 
U« 

m 
us 
n» 

m 

in* 

mi 


Utscrtpliim. 


Trio.  I'F.  V.  C.  i.Bb). 

8U  Sods*.  "An  die  feme  (am.  ent- 

fernte)  Gellebte.  Llederkrels.'  by 

A.  Jelttelea. 
Song. "  I>er  Minn  too  Wort.'  bj  Kleln- 

schmld  <i). 
Duel,  '  Mcrkensteln  near  Badeu,"  by 

J.  B.  Kil|>precbt.  (F> 
Sonata,  rr.  illammer-klarier)  (A). 

Two  Sonatas,  PF.  C.  (C.  D). 


Octet.  2  Ob.  2  Clan.  9  Cora.  2  Fa*. 

(        Theori«lnal  of  Op.  4. 
Qutnlct.  V.V.  Va.Va.  C  (C  minor),  ar- 

no.  S. 

Biz  very  easy  themes  varied,  PP.  F. 

or  V. 

Grand  Sonata.  PF.  (Uammer-klavlerj 

<Bh). 

Teli  [national ]  themes  with  variation*. 

PP.  P.  or  V. 
Twrrty-flvo  fcoteh  Songs,  3  Voices 
and  small  chorus,  PP.  V.  0. 
PP.(K>. 


(Ah). 


Sonata.  PP.  <C  minor) ;  the  I 


194 


Calm  lea  and  prosperous  vvrajr. 
S  A  T. B.  and  Orch.  Goethe's  word*. 

The  Kulns  o(  Athens.  Kotzebue's 
word*.  Chorus  and  Orch.  Over- 
ture and  8  number*.  For  No.  4,  see 
op.  76. 


March  and  Chorus  (Kb)  from  ' Ruins 
of  Athens.'  (or  the  Dedication  of 
the  Josephstadt  Theatre,  Vienna. 

Grand  Overture  In  0.  composed  (ge- 
dlchtet)  for  grand  Orchestra ; 


(lb) 


Elegiac  Son*.  S.  A.  T.  B.  and  Strings 
(K).  lu  memory  of  Kleonora  I'as- 
qualati  died  Aug.  33. 1811. 

New  Bagatelles,  easy  and  agreeable, 

PP.  (U  minor.  C.  l>.  A.  C  minor.  0. 
0.  C.  C.  A  minor  A.  Hb.O). 

93  Variations  on  a  Walts  (by  Dlabelllt 
(Ci.  composed   for  a  collection 

vereln.' 

Adagio.  Variations,  aud  Hondo,  PF. 

V.  0.(0). 

Opferlled.  by  Natthlsaon.  Sopr.  with 


Bundeslltd.  by  Goethe  (Bb). 

Chorus  and  Wind. 
Mas.  in  D. 


Overture  lo  0.  called  '  Welbe  des 
Hausr*.'  Written  for  opening  of 
Jotephstadt  Theatre.  Vienna. 

Symphony.  No.  »  (D  minor),  Grand 
Orch.  S.  A  T.  B.  and  Chorus. 


Six  Bagatelles,  PP.  (0.  O  minor.  Kb. 

B  minor.  O.Et>.Kb>. 

Va.0.  (The  19th)  (lb). 


Arietta,  •  The  Kiss.'  by  Welsse. 

..  PF.  (0.). 


MfU.Mar.  3-9B.-Aal.Men- 

delssohas,  Berlin. 
April  litis. 

Am.  Gurckhsus.  Leipzig. 

Dec  22. 1814(1) 

First  performance  Feb.  18, 

July  and  Aug.  1MA.-Aai. 

tlrele  Sonata 'j.O.Jahn. 

Bonn. 
Am.  Artaria. 

Aug.14.1617.-Aaf.  Artaria. 
1S1B. ISM. 

:«i<-30. 

May  181MT). 

leUM?;.   Asst.  8chlet;nger. 

Baden-Baden. 
Dec.  2M«l.-dm.  Artaria. 


OnytuoJ  PsiUijW. 


Jan.l3.1>-'Z2.-Aal.  Artaria. 
Vienna. 

1K1&.— Mtrittd  mpyX-  HaS- 
lltiger.  Vienna. 

1SU.  Produced  Peb.  9  1*12. 
— Am.  of  Overture  and 
Nos.  S,  6.  H.  and  corrected 
mpi  of  No.7,  C.  Haul  it  i  ger. 
Am.  No.  3,  Artaria. 


Am 

t  Octob.tr  t    1*14.'  Pro- 
I  Dec.  2.1.  1816. 

j  with 

Op.  113  on  Peb.  ».  HIS. 

•Summer  1M4.  -Aai.  C. 


Not.  1-6,  1 


lfOSt?).-dal.  C.  A. 
Vienna. 


1881(7).  The  original  ver- 
sion Wtt.  Produced  Ap. 

4,  1"J4.-A«4.  PP.  teort. 
O.  Pel ter,  Vienna. 

MSB-Am.  PP.  tort,  G. 
Pet  ter.  Vienna. 

1KB. -Am.  Kyrie,  Imp. 
Library.Berlln ;  the  rest. 
Artaria,  Vienna.  A  re- 
wised  MS.  (M.  SolennU) 
In  the  Muslkgesellschaft 
Library.  Vienna. 

Knd  Sept.  MO.- Am.  Ar- 


Stelner,  Vienna,  ISM,  l  arta. 
r.  Vienna.  Dee.  1*16. 


Slelner,  Vienna.  Nov.  1816. 

Kleiner.  Vienna,  Sept.  WW. 

Sleloer.  Vienna,  Peb.  1817. 

Slmrock.  Bonn  and  Cologne.  1«1T. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  Jan.  1819. 

Artaria,  Vienna.  1834. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  Peb.  1819,  Parts. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  Sept.  1819. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  Sept.  1819. 
N.  Slmrock.  Bonn  and  Cologne, 


Schlcslnger,  Berlin  and  Paris,  April 
IMS. 

Slelner  *  Co.  Vienna,  Fab.  28. 1(123. 
Artaria,  Vienna,  1R48. 


Slelner  a  Co.  Vienna.  1324. 


Stelner  A  Co.  Vienna, 

T.  Hasllnger,  Vienna.  1813.  Overture. 
Score  alone.  The  other  numbers 
In  Breltkopf 's  general  edition. 


in  a 


1803  -Mai.  of  first  three 
movements  In  Imp.  Li- 
brary, Berlin.  Pontons 
of  Finale.  Artaria, Vienna. 

Early  in  IflX-Am  Klt- 


Vlenna. 

1894.  —  Aid.  first  move- 
ment. Mendelssohn*. 
Berlin ;  second  do.  Ar- 
taria. Vienna. 

End  of         -  Am.  for- 


No*.  7-11  In  Starke's  Vienna  PF. 
School.I-B.  Noe.1— U.Schletlnger. 
Paris,  end  of  l*B.  No.  12  DlabetU 
a  Co.  Vienna.  1>*  or  later. 

Cappl  A 


Stelner  *  Co.  Vienna,  May  7, 1K34. 
Scholt  *  Sons.  Mainz,  ltft. 


Schott  *  Sons,  1*26. 


Scholt  *i 


Schott  k  Sons,  Mainz,  1896. 


Pt.lxnlr.1  lo 


Schott  *  Sons,  Mainz,  early  1896. 

A.I 


Prince  Joseph  von  Lob- 
kowlll. 


(Vint  von  Dtetriehsteln 
t  Dedn.  by  Bupvrrcht). 

Baronesi  Dorothea  Ert- 
mami. 

No  dedication. 


Archduke  Budelf. 

I'r.  Iladrlvll. 
Frl.  Matt 


Archduke 

hr 
Goethe 


ol  Prussia. 


•nil  friend' 
qualatl. 


Mad.Antotila  ' 


S.  Oalltiln. 


Klngo' 
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BEETHOVEN. 


13.1 


ISl 


IS 


IM 


Dtteriptiam, 


W.  Va.  C.  (BW.  (To*  13th) 


V  V.  Va.  C. 


Quartet.  V.V.  Va  C.  (A  minor),' 
QuarteC   (The  IMh.) 

Grand  Fugue.  V . V.  V*.  C.  f  B  b) '  Tan  t/H 
libra,  tan  tot  recherche*.'  Origi- 
nally the  Finale  to  Op.  130. 
Grand  t  ugue  (Op.  13B).  arranged  by 
Hie  Author  for  PF.  4  hand*. 

.V.Va.a(F.)-(iU*hMt.) 


Der  glcrrelebe  Augenbllck  ('the  glo- 
rloiu  moment').  Cantata,  8-  A.  T.  B. 
Chorut  and  Orch  :  wc>rd»  by  A. 
WeUwnbacru  *  numben. 
Alio  ai  l'rclt  der  Tonkunat  ('  Praia*  of 
•>  by  F.  Kochllti. 
V.V.  Va-C  (U).  Compoaedfor 
a  collection  of  B.'»  wurki  pro- 
jects) by  Haillnger,  note  In  the 
Ue«ellKhaft    der  Mustkfrcunde. 


Cow  j/o««vi. 


Orijimal  PulhtKtr. 


.  Orch.  <C>.  known  a>  'Leo- 
no.  1.-  but  really 
1.0.8.  Be*  Op.  7*. 


LS5  and  (finale)  Not.  182*- 
J«4  Kirn  movement 
Meiideluohn*,  Berlin , 
•ecoud  dn.F.Gruat  :<hlrd 
do.  J.  Ucllmetberger,  Ca- 
vatlna.  Anarla .  t'lnale 
Aacher-all  In  Vienna. 
Produced  with  op  133  a* 
finale.  Mar.  21. 1®;. 

Oct.    1KM.  -  >l«i-  Flrtl 
movement.  McndeU- 
lohu*.  Berlin. 
MS.  Pcholt*.  Malnr. 

1«2S.  Produced  Kov.  6. 
1«»  -4«i.MendeU»oiuu. 
Ilrrllru 

did.    cOuTerture').   Ar-  M. 
carta.  Vienna. 


Arterta,  Vienna,  May  7,  U37. 


May  10,1 


M  Artarla.  Vienna.  May  10,  UfT. 


Prince  X.  Galltita. 


GoeUendorf  Oct .  30.  l  DM.- 
Aut.oS iecond  and  fourth 
movement*  fonneilywlth 
.4  at.  of 


Sept.  l^la.  Produced  Nov. 
29.  lsH.-Aut.  0.  Ba»- 
llnger.  Vienna. 


WTf?).  Rewind  MS.  Mart. 
0.  Ha.llt.gw. 


11 1«  friend  Jg 


The 

tria. 


of  Aue- 


D.  WORKS  WITHOUT  OPTJ8  NUMBER8. 


5f 

140 

HI 

142 
143 

144 

Hf. 

14S 

147 
148 

H 


L  FOB 

12  Minuet*.  I).  tt\  G,  Kb,  0,  A,  D.  Bb, 
(..  k>.  c.  r. 

12  Deuuebe  Tame.  C.  A.  F.  Bb.  Kb. 
li.  C.  A.  F.  D.  ti.  C. 

12  ContretAue.  C.  A,  D.  Bb,  Kb,  0. 
Kb.  I).  A,  C.  G,  K  -.  N.B.  No.  7  U 
the  dance  uied  In  the  Finale  of 
I'mmetbeu*.  theKrolca.elc-  No.  11 
*!«>  uaed  In  I  lnale  of  Proroetheua. 

Minuet  of  congratulation  (Eh.  for 
Heutler.  IH rector  of  New  Joavpb- 
itadt  Theatre. 

Triumphal  March,  for  Kuffnar't '  Tar- 
pal* 'or  •HeralUa'  (C). 


tt». 


Military  March  (F).  fKapfenitrelch;. 

For  the  I'arrouicl  on  Aug.  25. 1M0. 
Bondlno  <Eb).  2  Ob.  2  Clar.  2  Cora. 

2  Fagt. 

3  Ouo».  i  lar.  am!  Fag.  <C.  F,  Bb  >. 
Allegro cijiiKrio,V.Orah.(0).  Fracment 

of  l5t  inurement  of  a  V.  Concerto. 

Completed  by  Jut.  Hellmeabergaf. 
Muilk  ni  elitem  HI  tier  ballet. 


AND  . 


Baton  Not.  82. 171*.— Bee. 
M6./><irte,Arttri*  V  Icon*. 

Not.  22. 


No*.  2.  9,  10,1 


Before  Mar.  SR.  WIS. 
ri»e &  Part*.  C 
\\ 

4.  1*14. 


Very  early.  -  Aul.  0.  A. 
Spina.  Vienna. 

\tO01-Aut.  Library  of  the 
tieaellKhalt  dar  Mu.lk 
freuude.  Yleuna. 

1791 (?> 


FF.  arrangement.  Artarla  a  Oo,  I>ea. 

1796.  Score,  B.  a  H.  edition, 
FF.  arrangement.  Artarla  a  Co.  Daft. 

179V  Score.  BAM. edition. 
Ho*,  o  7.  10.  t.  9.  1.  for  l'F.  only. 

Mollo  a  Co.  Vienna.  April  1MB. 

Karly  in  if  a.  Orch.  Parti  of  the 

12.  Boor*.  Bt  U. edition. 

Lift 


For  PF.  In  •  Die  muafk.  Blene  *  Ft.  6, 
No.  ».  Vienna  1S19.  In  Score  after 
li*27.  T.  Haillnger,  Vienna. 

For  PF.  Cappl  A  Caerny.  Vienna.  Ap. 
1K27.  In  Breltkopf    complete  ed. 


I.eforl.  Parii.  ISIS  (7). 

F.  schrelber.  Vienna.  1*79. 


Bleter-Bledertnann,Lelpiig,l«72.  Ai- 
for  Piano  by  F. 


Dr.  O.  Tool 


IK) 


IM 


IfJ 


1.18 
1/4 


US 


Sonatina  for  the  Mandoline  and  Cem- 
balo (C  minor). 

Hondo.  PF.  and  Orch.  (Bb). 
finished  by  Crerny. 
tended  for  op.  19. 
3  Quartet!.  PP.  V.  Va.  0.  (Kb.  D,  C). 
N.  B.  Adagio  of  No.  3  Is  amployed 
In  Op.  2,  No.  1. 
Trio.  PF.  V.  C.  (Kb). 
Trio  lu  one  movement.  PF.  V.  C.  (Bb). 

Boodo.  Allegro,  PF.  and  V.  (G). 


12  Variation!  on  '81  vuol 
PF.andV.(F). 


».   FOR  PIAX0FOKTB.  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Ami.  BrllUhMtueumAdd. 


A*(.  D  iMlL 


17«.-^*<.  Artarla. 


\l»i?y-Aul.  Wegeler. 
June  2,  Ml-Aut.  Bren- 

taoo*  at  Frankfort. 
Probably  lent  to  Klecnora 
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Dunat.  Frankfort.  1H3D. 
Dunit,  Frankfort.  W30. 

Slmrock.  Bonn.  1«». 
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on  '  See,  the  conquering 
I'F.  and  CM.;. 
7  Variations  oo  '  Bel  Mannero,"  PP. 

and  C.(Kb>. 
Variations  on  a  theme  by  Count  Wald- 

■tolo,  IF  4  hindf  (t't. 
Air  with  [«]  Variation*  on  Goethe'* 
'  Ieb  dank*  dels.'  PF.  4  h»ud*  <D>. 


I'F.(Kb,  Fmloor.  D). 


[called  Easy).  PP.  (0).  two 
en.ents  only,  the  second  cum 


A<U.  ln(Je*ell»chaftd.M.F. 

Library.  Vienna. 
Jan.  1. 

lux. 


lHoa 


'TVs*  Sonata*  and  the 
Dressier  Variations  ay 

first  work."  L.  t.  B. 


Artarla.  Vienna.  1777. 

Hollo,  Vienna,  enn.  Ap.  X  1 

fflmrock.  Boon.  17M. 

Kunst    und  Industrie 
Vienna.  Jan.  IKA. 

Bo»*l*r.  Bplre.  17XS. 


plete.1  bj  F. 
2  Sonatina*.  PF.  iLi.  F). 

Beethoven  *. 
Bondo,  Allegretto,  PF.  (AX. 
■toilet,  l'F.  (Ep). 

Pre!  ode.  PF.  (T  minor). 
«  Minuet*.  PF.  (C.  «.  Er>,  Bp.  O,  0). 
Perhaps  written  fur  Oreh. 

7  Landler  dance*  (all  In  U>. 

6  Landler  dance*  tall  In  D  bat  No.  4 

In  D  mlnuri,  also  for  VY.  and  C. 
Andante  ((arortj  PF.  <F).  Mid  to  have 

been  Intended  for  Op.  53. 
e  Allemande*.  TF.  and  V.  Ho.  6,  la  Q, 

for  PF. 

ZlemUeh  lobbaft.  PF.  (C  minor). 

Bagatelle.  PF.  (A  minor).  For  KMm 
am  77  April  tur  r.rlnnerung  von  L. 
v.  Bthsn.' 

Andante  maestoso  '  C  i,  arranged  from 
the  tketcli  fur  a  Quintet  and  called 
'Beetliuvrni  letrter  niuslkallscbe 
Gedanke.' 

10  Cadence*  to  Beethoven-*  PF.  Con- 
certo* In  i'.  BK  0  minor,  ti  and  D 
(arrt.  of  Violin  Concerto,  see  Op. 
61;.  Also*  to  Mutan  t  FF.t  uucerto 
In  D  minor. 

[9]  Varlat  Ions  and  a  March  by  Dressier, 
Harpsichord  iclavocluj.  (C  minor). 

94  Variation*  on  Blthlnt's  air  '  Vlenl 
(sic.  I.e.  •Vennl  i  amore,'  Herpsl- 
chord  Clavecin)  ;D-. 

[131  Variations  on  I>ll rersdorf"*  air  *  K* 
wnrelnmal.'  PF.<A>. 

[0]Varlatli>n»on  ralslrllo'sair'  Quant' 
4  plo  bello.'  I  K  i  A 

[«]  Variation*  on  Paislello**  duet'  Ne) 
cor  plii,'  1'F.  (<•). 

IS  Variations  on  minuet  [a  la  Vlcanol 
from  Halbel's  ballet '  Le  none  duv- 
turbete.'  VF.  (C). 

13  Variation*  on  the  Butsien  dance 
from  Paul  Wranltky's  •  VValdmad- 
caen.'  for  Clavecin  or  rianoforte. 

a  easy  Variations  on  a  Hwlat  air,  Harp- 
sichord or  Harp  (F). 

8  Variations <  ni. retry  s air 'Unefler re 

brolante,'  PP. 
10  Variations  on  Heller  I's  air  'La  ftessa. 
la  Menlsslrua,'  Clavecin  or  IT. 

7  Variations  on  Winter's  quartet '  Kind 

wilUtdu.'  PF.tF). 
«  Variations  on  Silssmayr's  trt 

deln  und  scherien.'  PF.  (F). 
6  vary  easy  Variations  on 

theme.  PF.tU). 
17]  Variation*  on  'Go 

PF.  tC). 
[fl]  Variation*  on  • 

PF.a». 
Ti  Variation*.  PF.  (C  minor), 


17BS(7). 

rmcn 


J.A.1 

Bossier,  Spire.  17*4. 
Bureau  des  Art* etd'Iudustrle.  Vienna. 
Jan. lx». 
Jan- 1*05. 
Artarla.  Vienna.  March  I7M. 

Artarla,  Vienna.  17TO. 


Princess  Llchnowsky. 
Count  von  Browne. 


Couotee*  Joaephlne  Deym 
and  Countess  Theresa 
Brunswick. 

Elector  Maslmlllen  Fred- 
eric of  Cologne. 


1*4(7) 


Bureau  des  Art*  etdlnd  us  trie,  Vienna. 

May  1st*?. 
L.  Malsch.  Vienna,  July  IBM. 


Aug.  14,  \m>.  written  by     Berlin  Musilueltung.  Dec.*. 


In  Nohl  * 
1W7,  p.  SB. 


Awl.  In  the  | 
Tberria  von 
geb.  Maltatte. 

Nov.  LHSOff) 


Asrfs.  of  10, 


17«n  r>>  tald  by  B.  to  be  his 
flr.t  wr  rk,  with  the  So- 
nata*. So.  161. 

17*0. 


1799(7). 

179ft. 

17W  (7)  ■  Perdute  per  la 
ritroTate  par  L.  T.  B." 
171si(?) 


A.  DlabeUI.  V 


r  A  Hartel.  Lelprtf,  Compl. 
Edition.  N..  11  had  appeared 
In  the  Vienna  Zeltschritt  for 
Kunsi '  Jan.  3.  is*. 

Gott.  Mannheim,  early  lu  17* 


1796  or  7. 


ft seised 

Bonn. 


•  •  •  . 


1799- 
1H00(T) 


[«]  Variations  on  '  leh  h»b  elo  klewe*  1794(7) 
HOVtcheu  nor.'  FF.lBn). 


Traes,  Vienna.  Dec.  I79A. 
Tract.  Vienna.  March  1796. 
Artarla.  Vienna.  Feb.  1796. 

Apr.  1797. 


Traag,  V  lenna.  Nov.  179*. 
Artarla.  Vienna.  Mar  1799 
Hullo.  Vienna,  P«.  17W. 
V.  A. 


Prince  C. 
»ky. 


Countess  BebetledeKcv 


do*  Art*  et  i'lnduitrie.  Vienna. 
1804. 

Bureau  des  Arts  at  d'lnduauia.  Vienna,  i 

April  1*07. 
Duust.  Franklort,  18SL 


S.   W0BE8  FOB  VOICBH. 


Bolo.  Chorus  Oreh. 
Finale  for  Trell 
■Oute  Nachricht.' 

m  *olo,  Cborua  Oreh.  '  Es  1st  voll- 
Flnaie  to  Trait  sohke's 
el '  Die  Ehreopforten.' 
and  '  Amptlus.'  Dirge  at 
B.'s  funeral.  Chorus  of  t  eq.  voice* 
and  4  trombones.  Adapted  by  8ey- 
fried  from  two  of  3  MH.  Equal!  for 
trombone*,  written  at  Lin*.  Nor.  S. 


i  First  performance  April  U, 

1M4. 


Nov.  2, 


noftbeater  Musik-Verlage,  Vienna. 
June  W14,  I'F. 
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112 

Bl 

B4 

218 

IZlrt 
117 

218 
21» 

220 


Oentate  on  the  death  of  the  Kmperor 

Juw-nh  II.  (Feb.  20.  1790).  Todtl 
Tudl!  itohnl  at  aus.'  for  Kola*, 
(.'boras  and  Orchestra  (C  minor). 
Another  CintlU  (Sept.  SO.  lTWt.  Kr 
echlummert,*  on  the  accession  of 
Leopold  II.  U  In  the  press  (l**7i. 
Bong  of  the  monks  from  Schiller's 
William  Tell  -'Baseh  trttt  der  Tod.' 
'  In  recollection  of  tha  Hidden  utd 
nnexprctrd  drain  of  our  Krunip- 
holi.  May  1.  1*17.'  T.T.R  ((.'minor). 
(>H.,rTiiung'(4  bars);  lor  the 
udolph  (ti.) 

S.A,B.andPP.(*r». 


Cantata,  'flraf.  (iraf,  lleber  Graf.' 
Voice*  and  FF.  (Eb)  to  Cunt  Mo- 


iC).  Tot 


Cantata  (4  ban),  on  the  arrUal  of 

Herr  Schlestnger  of  Berlin— Ulaube 
nnd  honV  f|»").  Comp  No- 22. 

Melodram  for  speaking  rolce  and  Har- 
monica. '  l>u  dem  sle  gewunden." 
written  for  '  liuncker's  '  Leonora 
1'rohsska'rDt. 

Canon  a  3  to  Hel 

Hebe.'  comp.  op.  to,  no.  3. 

Cat        at. 'Ta.ta. 

Caiii-n  >  a  3  to  Beblller'si '  Kurt  l«t  der 
Sell  men"  <K  minor),  for  Heir 
Sane." 

Canuo  'as'  Kun  lit  dec  8chmer<  • 

iFi,  l"f  8r».hr. 
Can<>n  iK'<th««l  Canon)  to  Hr rder  s 

'  Lerne  SchweSgen  o  Freand'  (Ft. 

for  Neat*.  Jan  l«.  1-1'.. 
Canon  >  a  3  '  Bede,  rede,  rede.-  for 

Neate. 

Canon' a 3.  'I. lack  OlQck.  cum  neuen 
Jahr'  (F>.  fur  Countess 


Dunn  ITU. 


«ar3.im- 


•  Spring  IMS.' 

'  Erenlng  of  April  13.  IW 
for  the  birthday  of  Prince 
LnbkooiU.  -  A»l.  Ollo- 
kar  Zellhamer.  I'ratrue. 


Canon  >  a  2. 1  Hoffmann ! 

aelja  keln  Hermann' <Ci. 
Canon  :t  In  1, 1 0  Tohla* '. '  (I)  minor), 

fur  Tobias  Hiullng-r. 
Can.  n  a  6.  to  (ioelhe's '  Kde!  «el  d»r 

Mc:i»ch'  (E) 
Canon  4  In  1.  'Sehwenke  dlch  ohne 
Schwtoke.'  for  Scbweuke  of  Ham- 
burg. 

Canon'  a  S,  'KOhl.  nlcht  lau*  (Br*), 
referring  to  Fr.  K  tin  lau. 

\ '  Htgnor  Abate  I"  (()  minor). 


Canon'  a  ».   K»l*  deln'  <C>,  perhaps 

for  flaron  rasqualatl. 
Canon  .1  In  1,'leh  bill' dlrh.' on  the 

sole  of  Rb.  fur  llauscl.ka. 

Oanon  (free*  4  In  1  to  t,oeiho's  'Qlflck 
zum  neuen  Jahr,'  (Kb).  Comp.  no. 
210. 

Oanon  flUthsel  oanon)  '81  noo  per 
portal'  (Ft,  to  M.  t>«hlesliiger. 

Oanon  In  8t»  (A). '  Houretur  pour  Mon- 
sieur 8.  de  M.  Borer  par  Louis  ran 
Beethoven. * 

25  Irish  Song*,  for  Voices  with  TP.  V. 
C. :— 1  'The  Return  to  Ulster ' 
(F  minor).  2.  *  Sweet  power  of  song ' 
a  2(D).  3. '  Once  more  I  had  the* ' 
(Ft.  4.  The  morning  air"  (G  minor), 
ft.  'The  M<«»acre  of  Clenroe'  (A 
minor-.  6.  '  What  shall  I  do'  a  2 
(D>.  7.  '  Ills  boat  comes  on  the 
sunn j  tide'  (Pi.  f.  'Come,  draw 
we  round  '  <  I)  minor  t.  ».  •  The 
•oldler-i  dream'  tEb).    ».  'The 


Jan.  12.  1M0.— AmL  In  the 
Library  of  the  Oesell- 
schaft  der  Muslkfreutule, 

Vienna. 
Hept.  21.  1819. 

1K14.-.4W.  liesellschaft  der 


1TD61?) 


loflflM?) 


Vienna,  Jan.  24,  in*.— Ami. 

of  Ju-  and  201)  In  Neate  « 

album. 
Vienna.  Dec  SL.  1«9. 


Baden,  Bent  .  3,  Ki5. 


Aal.J.  Street,  Keq^London. 


Brettkopf  a  H artel.  Lelprlg.  li<7. 


•Neoe  Zeltschrlfl  der  Moafk,'  Jane 


Vienna,  Sept.  24,  1S9&. 
Baden.  Aug.  S,  l^.-Ae*. 


■  .  •  •  • 


In  Kleiner's '  If uslkallaches  Museum.' 

kV^ho^^.P.^ 
Sohl'i  »oe 
p.  221. 


Nohl's   '  Briefs 

p.  107. 

Kohl's  Rrieto 
p.  203. 


Beethoeena.'  1*8. 


vol.  II. 


Dictionary  of  Musk  and  Musicians' 

( 


Uirschbach's '  Mnslkallsch-krillichei 

R<-p~r  tor  turn.'  1*44. 
Zeitschrifl  far  Muslk. 


Breltkopf's 


BreltkoprjtUarteli 

no.  So*. 

Cecil  la.  April  1«3S. 

Allgemelne    Miuitkallsche  Zeltacg 

(Lelptlgi.  l-«S,p.  727. 
Vkniia  Zeltvthrlft  fur  KttMl  etc 

June  21.  I"£». 
Cacllla,  April  lttsft. 


gerfrted.  L  t.  Beethoreu's  Btudlen. 

1K32;  Arihang.  p.  25. 
Breltkoprs  general  Edition,  no.  2M. 


All 


In  'Lleder  Ton  Cotbe  and  MatthtaHW* 
etc.,  J.  Kledl  s  Kunilhandlung. 
Vienna  and  I'esth.  May  lxlfi. 

Appendix  to  Marx's  BtethoTen.'  U0B. 

Noh  I  s '  Neue  Briefe  BorUKiretu.'  1887. 

p.  274. 

Oontained  In  a  select  collection  of 
original  Irish  airs  for  the  Voice, 
united  to  characteristic  English 
poetry  written  for  this  work ;  with 
symphonies  and  aecompenimeuu 
for  the  I'lanoforte.  Violin,  and 
Violoncello,  composed  by  Ilee- 
tbutren.  By  Ueorge  Thomson.  Kdln- 
Tol.l. 


Illus- 


suo  serro  L.  ».  B. 


I  Tli^ie  are  more  properly  Rounds. 

*  Bchlndler,  confirmed  by  Xottebobm,  'Zwelte  BeethoTrnlarsa '  (1*87),  p.  119. 

<  Uuffmann  In  Sohl.  '  Brless  Beethoreos, '  no.  9SH :  bat  Holmann  In  B.  A  H.'s  edition,  no.  i 
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rto  Wlrtb  i 


Sons,  '  F art-well  to  Vienna's  eltlxeni.' 

to  Kri»lelber«*«  wordi.  Solo. 
War  iking  of  the  Auttnana.  to  Frledel- 

berg»  word*.   ?olu  and  tbocu*. 

with  FF 
Bong  to  FfeBeFa   Der  In 


Oplerlied  to  Vat  thl s*r.n'i  '  Die-lam  me 

lodert."  cotnp  up.  131 6. 
Book.  "Zftrtlicue  Llebe'  to  Harroten'i 

'  Ich  Hebe  dich-  Volet  and  FF.  ((J.) 

N.B-  begin*  with  aecond  •tanra. 
Bong.    U  t'art-nia,'  to  MrU.»U*lu1 

•  Kcco  quel  neto  l»tante  '  (A). 
Song. '  l>er  Wachtelechtag '  (the  Quail) 

loSauler'»  'Horchl  wleichaJri-TF.) 
Song,  '  Alt       (.ellebte  »lch  trennen 

woUte.-  wordi  tranUated  by  8.  Too 

Breunlng  (i>>m  the  French  o(  Q. 

Bernard  '  E'  t. 
Arietta. t..  Carpaol'i  • 

OKura'iAr-). 


.  IS,  1T98. 


to 

de.ikedHn'  l>. 
roar  vttlngti.fi.uetbeV 

-Nur 

Soprano  and  I  K. 
No..  1, 1 4.  O  minor  ;  So.  3,  Kb. 


Song,  to  IieiMlg't '  Lied  am  der  Feme ' 
-•All  nUr  ncxh.'   Voleej  and  FF. 

Song,  to  Uelt'lg't  '  Per  Llebeoda  '- 

'Welch  rln  n  imderbarea  Leben.' 

Voice  and  IT.  <  D  i . 
Song,  to  Iteknlg'i '  Der  Jangling  In  der 

Fremde.  -  Uer  Frllhllng  eotblQ- 

helMtbX 
Song,  to  Itelt'lg'f  '  D«i  Krteger'i  Ab- 

•chled"  (K^i. 
Song,  to  Beliilg't  ' Sebntucht  —  Pie 

ttllle  Nacht.' 
>*ot>g.  to  Stoll  •  '  An  die  Gellebte  '— '  0 

dau  Ich  dir.-    2  »er»lou»  In  N. 
Song ,  Beu ..  to  V.  U.  Herrmann  » •  Uer 

Bardciigrlif— 'Uort  aufdeni  hohen 

Felaen  '  id  l 
Son*.  tuTrelUchke'n  '  Ruf  tod  Bcrge' 

•  Wenu  Ich  elu  VOgleln  war  '  i  A). 
Song,  to  We»«ei.berg*>  '  l>a»  i.elteim- 

nlM1-'  Wo  blunt  da*  lliarochen.' 
Sou<.  U>  <arl  Leppe't  '  So  oder  eo.'— 

•  Nord  oder  Bud  .-'  (D. 

Song,  tu  von  HeugwIU'i  * Resignation.' 

'LUch  au«.  meln  Llchti'  iD). 
Song,  to  lii>ethe» '  Abctidlied  luiter'm 
grttlrnlein  Hlmtnel.'-'  Wenu  die 
Sonne  nleder  »lukel'(K). 
Two  K>ngi  to  Burger' i  words, '  Seufier 
cine*  Uugellebten.'  and  'tieigeD- 
Uebe."  Fur '  Oegenllebe,' Meop.  80. 
Song,  to  Herder  *  'Die  laute  Klage.' 
-•Turteltaube' it"  minor). 


1796(7) 

ah  m. 

Rfit4  rapy.  0.  A.  Spina. 


vm 

Ami 


At.  letter, 


March  4.  i^-Aut.  Hof- 
blbllothak.  Vienna. 

1799 (T) 


;-.<r->. 


Original  PmHiJxr. 


Boailer  of  Spire,  lu  Ulumenleee  fur 
KlaTterll«Uhaber.'l*<l— 'Tuiillerni 
Ludwig  ran  BeethoTen,  alt  rilf 


BotelerofSplre.tn'Neue 

for  ClaTlerllebhaber.'  17*4. 
Artarla  a  Co.  Vienna,  Not.  1» 

Artarta  *  Oo.  Vienna,  April  14. 


with  another  terl, 
by  Wrgeler  -'  Maurrrfragrn.'  In 
1M>  with  original  text  and  with 
op.  73.  no.  2.  and  '  Opferlled.'  no. 
321. 
See  no.  230. 

Traeg.  Vienna.  June  1MB.  'lILleder, 
no.  1  .  .  .  too  Ludwig  Tan  Sre- 
thoTen.' 

Trang,  Vienna.  Jane  1MB.  'ULIeder. 
no.  2,  etc.'  See  no.  222. 

und   loduitrta  Comptolr, 

March,  1W4. 
ne  Muilk. 
.  22.  ISO*. 


nfaat- 


Obristwacht-i 
KoieadT. 


tlngt  of  <arpenl"»poero 
by  Hollo.  Vienna.  Sept. 
Braitkopf  *  r 


o.  1. 
no.  3;  April 
appeared  at  Der 
dmtrle 


4  .ettirigl 


A.  Rnhnel.  Ulptlg.  In 

deuUche  Ciedlchta.*  etc  .July  1*00. 

A.  Knhnel.  Leipzig,  with  the  lora- 


tl.  Vienna.  In  *8eeh«  deuuche 
Urdichtc,'  etc,  June 
Artarla  a  Co..Vi«nna,ln'nrel  deatacbe 

G«dlchte,'  etc.,  June  IMA. 
Vienna,  In  '  FrtedentblAtter;  July  U. 
1K14. 

Buxnalmanach  for  1H14,  Vienna. 


Appendix  to  T.  Traltachke*a  Foemi. 

June  lfl7. 
Wiener.  Boden-xeltung.  Feb.2».K*l«. 


•  Eh'. 


Wiener  Zei 
31,  m«. 
Wiener  Zaltacbrlft 

as,  i«ia 


Oiabelll  a  Co.. 
with  no.  996. 


See  the  fur«gulng, 
Haillnger,  Vlanna. 


BEG N IS.  Sic.NouA.  For  last  lino  but  one  of 
•rticle,  read  took  place  at  Florence  June  7,  l8t,3. 

BEGREZ.  In  lines  1  and  6  of  article,  for 
1787  and  1801,  read  1  783  and  1804  respectively. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BELLERMANN,  J.  J.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article,  for  a  few  years  since,  read  Feb.  4,  1874. 

BELLINI.  Line  a,  for  date  of  birth  substi- 
tute Nov.  1,  1 801.  Line  10,  for  nine  read  four. 
Line  35,  insert  date  of  *  Adelson  e  Salvina '  (tic), 
1834.    Page  aia  6,  1.  7,  add  date  of  '  Pirata,'  | 


1837.  Line  17,  for  1838  read  1829.  Line  41, 
for  33  read  29  (corrected  in  late  editions). 
Line  50,  add  date  of '  Sonnambula, '  1 83 1  Page 
J13  a,  1.24,  add  date  of 'Norma,'  Dec.  26.1831. 
Page  3136,  1.  7,  add  date  of  '  Puritani,'  1835. 
Page  314  a,  I.  13,  for  29th  0/  earlier,  and  33rd, 
of  later  edition*,  read  34th. 

BELLMANN,  C.  M.  See  vol  iii.  p.  610  6. 
note  2. 

BELLOC.  The  dates  of  birth  and  death  are 
Aug.  13.  1784,  and  May  13,  1855. 
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BENDA,  Geobo.  Paloschi  gives  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Jungbunzlau,  and  says  that  he  died  at 
Kbsteritz,  Nov.  6,  1 795. 

BENDEL,  Franz.    See  vol.  ii.  735  o. 

BENEDICT,  Sib  JcLrus.  Add  that  in  early 
life  he  Btudied  with  J.  C.  L.  Abeille,  and  that 
his  appointment  at  Vienna  was  that  of  con- 
ductor at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  which  he 
held  from  1823  to  I S 25.  Page  222  b,  last  line, 
for  the  whole  read  tuont.  Page  223  a,  1.  3,  add 
the  date  1852  for  his  return  to  England,  and  that 
in  the  same  year  he  was  ap)>ointed  conductor  of 
the  Harmonic  Union.  Add  to  his  works  the 
cantata  '  Graziella,'  written  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1882  (originally  intended  for  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1881,  but  not  completed  in 
time),  which  was  subsequently  produced  as  an 
opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  died  at  his 
resilience,  2  Manchester  Square,  on  June  5, 
1885,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  on  the 
nth.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  etc.)  [M.] 

BENEVOLI,  OBAZIO,  a  celebrated  contra- 
puntist, born  at  Rome  in  1602,  was  reputed  to  be 
a  natural  son  of  Duke  Albert  of  Lorraine.  He 
studied  under  Vincenzo  Ugolini1,  and  commenced 
his  professional  career  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Frances!.  After  a  brief 
tenure  of  this  post  he  was  culled  into  the  service 
of  the  Austrian  Court,  and  during  his  residence 
at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1643-45,  he  published 
several  collections  of  motets  and  offertories,  but 
his  best  works  wore  produced  after  his  return  to 
Rome.  Here  he  resumed  his  former  office  in 
S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  but  held  it  only  for  a  few 
weeks.  On  Feb.  23,  1646,  he  was  transferred  to 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  on  Nov.  7  of  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  Mazzocclii  as  maestro  di  cap- 
pella  at  the  Vatican.  This  appointment  he  re- 
tained, in  high  repute  both  as  a  teacher  and 
a  composer,  until  his  death  on  June  17,  1672. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  del  Santo  Spirit©  in 
Sassia.    One  of  his  best  pupils  was  Bernabei. 

Benevoli's  chief  merit  as  a  composer  was  the 
skill  witli  which  he  handled  a  large  assemblage 
of  voices  in  separate  parts.  Massts,  psalms, 
motets  and  anthems  of  his  for  12,  16,  24,  and 
48  voices,  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  even  12  distinct 
choirs,  are  quoted  by  Baini,  Santini.  Burney, 
Fe"tis  and  others.  Burney  (in  his  History  of 
Music,  ii.  474x  specially  praises  a  mass  a  tei  cori 
which  was  in  his  own  possesxion  ;  and  Feiis  cites 
a  mass  for  4S  voices  in  1 2  choirs*  as  a  feat  never 
excelled,  and  only  twice  equalled,  viz.  by  J.  B. 
Giansetti  and  G.  Ballabene.  Specimens  of  Be- 
nevoli's works  will  also  be  found  in  the  contra- 
puntal treatises  of  Padre  Martini,  Padre  Pao- 
lucci,  and  Fetis,  who  are  of  one  mind  in  regarding 

1  Martini  Burner  Bertlnl.  Ortoff,  »nd  other*,  iprmk  of  Bcnemll  is 
the  pupil  of  rVn.adlao  Saiilnt ;  but  Llberall.  doubtlcu  writing  with 
accurate  kiiowl.dkr  »a»»  In  hit  Lttttra  o«f  oil. ir  p,rwp*p.  pp.  fir). 
r».  the  other  renowned  pupil  and  larotirKo  of  B.  Nanlnl  wu  Vln- 
oenro  I'jollnl.  a  great  mailer  in  the  art  of  teaching  .  .  .  aa  many  of 
hi*  pupili  hare  «bown.  specially  Benrroll  .  .  .  who  eirelled  hit 
matter  and  al  uthen  Urine  to  writing  for  four  or  even  «U  tholn  in 
four  pari* each  .  .  .' 

»  Thh  Hut  nu  «un*  at  Home.  In  8.  Mart*  *>|ir»  MWterra.  by  1» 
profrivor-.  on  Au<u»t  4  liv>i ;  and  the  ejpeiu-  of  the  performance 


him  as  an  admirable  model  to  study  in  writing 
for  a  large  number  of  voices.  But,  excepting 
this  particular  kind  of  skill  and  ingenuity, 
Benevoli'*  music  has  no  real  artistic  value.  His 
fugues  are  rarely  developed,  for  after  a  few  bars 
thy  hreak  off,  and  though  his  harmony  obviously 
imitates  Palestriiia'B,  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
same  level  of  excellence  in  respect  of  simplicity 
and  grandeur.  Many  of  Benevoli's  works,  both 
in  print  and  in  manuscript,  are  extant,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  in  the 
Casa  Corsini  alia  Lungara,  in  Sir  Frederick 
Ouseley's  library,  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Some  will  be  found  also  in  the  collections  pub- 
lished by  Tenchner,  Rochlita,  and  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa.  [A.H.W.] 

BKNINCORI.    Add  day  of  birth,  Mar.  28. 

BENNETT,  Joseph,  critic  and  litt.rateur ; 
born  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  in  Nov.  1831. 
Author  of  the  librettos  of  the  '  Good  Shepherd ' 
(J.  F.  Barnefct  \  the  '  Rose  of  Sharon '  and  *  Story 
of  Sayid'  (Mackenzie':,  the  'Golden  Legend* 
(Sullivan),  4  Ruth'  (Cowen),  and  'The  Garden 
of  Olivet*  (Bottesini).  Mr.  Bennett  furnishes 
the  analyses  for  the  programme- books  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  latter  was  published '  tl  propt*  of 
the  thousandth  concert,  April  4,  1^87.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  published  '  Letters  from  Bayreuth' 
(1877),  originally  contributed  to  the  *  Daily 
Telegraph*;  his  articles  on  'The  Great  Com- 
posers, sketched  by  themselves'  began  in  the 
'Musical  Times,'  Sept.  1877,  and  are  still  in 
progress  there,  while  some  of  them  are  repub- 
lished as  'Primers  of  Musical  Biography' 
(Novello).  Mr.  Bennett  edied  'Concordia' 
during  its  too-short  existence,4  and  among  his 
valuable  contributions  is  a  '  Comparison  of  the 
original  and  revised  Scores  of  Elijah,'  which, 
after  the  death  of  '  Concordia,'  was  completed 
in  the  '  Musical  Times.'  It  is  however  as  the 
musical  reporter  of  the  'Daily  Telegraph' 
that  Mr.  Bennett  exercises  the  greatest  influ- 
ence. [G.] 

BENNETT,  Sir  W.  S.  Page  2256.  Refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  an  account  of  which 
is  found  in  vol.  ii.  283.  Line  22  from  the  bottom 
of  the  same  column,  for  1857  read  l8o7-  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BENNETT.  Thomas.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  probably  1784,  if  the  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone may  be  trusted. 

BENOIST,  Francois,  born  Sept.  10  at  Kant**, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  181 1,  under 
Adam  and  Catel,  and  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1815  for  his  'GEnone.'  On  his  return  from 
Italy  in  18 19  he  was  appointed  first  organist  at 
the  Court,  and  soon  afterwards  professor  of  the 
organ  in  the  Conservatoire.  In  1840  he  b-came 
Chef  du  Chant  at  the  Opera.  He  died  in  May 
1878.    His  works  include  a  three-part  Mass,  the 

»  •  A  Htorj  of  Ten  Hundred  Conc.rU.  Feb.  14.  IrW- April  4.  UW.' 
«  Sorello.  May  1. 1KTJ.  to  April  ».  VJi. 
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operas  'Leonore  et  Felix'  (i8ai),  « L' Appari- 
tion '  ( 1 848),  and  several  ballet*.  [M.] 
BENOlT,  Pierre  Leopold  Leonard.  Belgian 
composer,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Flemish 
musical  movement,  was  born  in  Uarelbeke  (West 
Flanders).  Aug.  17,  1834.  Having  first  studied 
music  with  his  father  and  with  Peter  Carlier, 
organist  of  the  village  of  Desselghera,  he  entered, 
at  17,  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels,  where  Fetis 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  and  taught  him 
counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition.  While 
still  studying,  he  became  conductor  at  a  Flemish 
theatre  in  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  the  music  to 
Be  vera  I  plays,  and  also  an  opera, '  Le  Village  dans 
les  Montagnea'  (1857),  which  attained  success. 
In  this  year  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  compo- 
sition, and  by  means  of  a  grant  from  government 
be  was  able  to  make  a  tour  in  Germany.  He 
visited  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Prague,  Berlin,  and 
Munich,  composing  songs,  piano  pieces,  motets, 
etc.,  and  sending  to  the  Academie  at  Brussels  an 
essay,  1  L'Ecole  Flamande  de  Musique  ct  son 
Avenir,'  and  a  '  Petite  Cantate  do  Noel.'  On 
his  return  to  Belgium  he  brought  out  in  Brussels 
and  Ghent  a  Mease  Solennelle  which  was  much 
praised  by  F^tis.  He  then  went  to  Paris  (1861) 
in  the  hope  of  producing  an  opera  ('  Le  Roi  des 
Aulnes ')  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  here  he  was 
for  some  time  conductor  at  the  Boutfes  Parisiens. 
Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  at  once  took  up 
a  position  by  producing  in  Antwerp  { April  1864) 
a  Quadrilogie  Religieuse,  consisting  of  four  pre- 
vious compositions,  his  Cantate  de  Noel  (i860), 
Messe  Solennelle  (1862),  a  Te  Deuni,  and  a 
Requiem.  He  was  then  seized  with  the  desire  of 
stirring  up  a  musical  movement  in  Flanders, 
distinct  alike  from  the  French  and  German 
schools.  By  dint  of  activity  and  perseverance 
and  of  exciting  the  amour  propre  of  his  country- 
men, he  gathered  round  him  a  certain  number 
of  adepte,  and  created  the  semblance  of  a 
party  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head.  This  agitation  was  so  cleverly  con- 
ducted that  it  ended  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Flemish  School  of  Music  in  Antwerp  in  1867, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  town  and  the  govern- 
ment. Benolt  was  appointed  director,  and  has 
retained  the  post  until  the  present  time.  From 
that  time  he  has  unceasingly  promulgated  the 
theory  of  a  national  Flemish  art  by  means  both 
of  pamphlets  and  musical  compositions.  But  on 
what  does  this  theory  rest  T  Almost  all  the  Bel- 
gian composers,  whether  they  possess  the  genius 
of  Gre'try,  the  talent  of  Gossec,  or  merely  the 
science  and  erudition  of  Limnander  or  Gevaert, 
form  part  of  the  French  school.  Musically 
speaking,  Belgium  serves  as  an  intermediary 
between  France  and  Germany.  On  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  two  countries  and  the  affi- 
nity of  their  languages,  the  musical  creations  of 
modern  Germany  are  more  rapidly  known  and 
more  appreciated  in  Belgium  than  in  France, — 
Richard  Wagner,  for  instance,  has  long  been 
justly  admired  by  the  whole  of  Belgium,— but 
what  special  elements  are  there  out  of  which  to 
form  a  Flemish  school  of  music  t   If,  as  is  said, 


it  consists  simply  in  setting  Flemish  words  to 
music,  the  thing  is  a  mere  quibble,  unworthy 
of  a  musician  with  any  self-respect,  for  in  the 
question  of  musical  style  the  language  used 
signifies  absolutely  nothing. 

The  only  result  of  this  crusade  is  to  isolate  those 
composers  who  make  use  of  a  language  *o  circum 
scribed  as  Flemish,  since  works  written  in  Ur> 
language  would  have  to  be  translated  before  tbev 
could  gain  any  reputation  out  of  their  own  country 
And  thiB  explains  why  the  head  of  the  school, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  its  sole  musical  repre- 
sentative, Benolt  himself,  is  quite  unknown  u 
the  public  outside  Flanders.     But  he  lias  d« 
served  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  the 
impetus  he  has  given  to  music,  especially  in 
Antwerp,  which,  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
has  become  quite  transformed  by  his  ardour 
But  he  has  taken  advantage  of  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  to  create  for  himself  a  particular 
position ;  for  his  enormous  compositions — 4  Luci- 
fer,' 'L'Sscaut,'  'La Guerre,'  etc. — have  inth^m 
no  Flemish  characteristics  but  the  text;  the 
music  belongs  to  all  schools,  particularly  to  that 
French  school  against  which  Benolt  pretended 
such  a  reaction. 

Upon  poems  of  little  clearness  or  variety  the 
composer  has  built  up  scores  which  are  certainly 
heavy,  solid,  and  massive  enough,  but  which 
are  wanting  in   charm  and  grace.  Benoit's 
musical  ideas  have  no  originality  ;  he  gets  all  his 
effects  by  great  instrumental  and  choral  nia-ses, 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  write  very  simply  in 
order  to  prevent  inextricable  confusion.  What- 
ever plan  he  adopts  he  prolongs  indefinitely  ;  he 
repeats  his  words,  and  the  meagre  phrases  which 
form  his  melodies  to  satiety.    By  his  regular 
rhythms  and  solid   harmonies,  generally  pro- 
ductive of  heaviness,  his  music  has  here  and 
there  something  in  common  with  the  choruses 
of  Gluck  and  Kauieau,  but  these  passages  are 
unfortunately  rare.     His  stylo  is  derived  some- 
times from  Gounod,  sometimes  from  Schumann, 
and  yet  he  firmly  believes  himself  to  be  following 
the  traditions  of  the  Flemish  school.  When 
Benolt  does  not  chance  upon  any  reminiscences 
of  this  kind,  he  exhausts  himself  in  interminable 
repetitions,  which  never  reach  the  interesting 
development  we  should  expect  from  a  musician 
of  his  calibre. 

The  list  of  Benoit's  compositions  would  be  very 
considerable  were  all  his  productions  for  voice 
and  piano  to  be  included,  especially  the  sacred 
works,  which  date  from  before  the  conception  of 
his  theory,  and  upon  which  he  no  longer  sets  any 
serious  value.  The  most  important  works  of  the 
second  part  of  his  career,  written,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  to  Flemish  words,  and  most  of  them  to  the 
poems  of  Emmanuel  Hiel,  are  the  following  :— - 
'Lucifer,'  oratorio,  performed  in  Brussels,  i860, 
and  in  Paris,  1 883 ;  4  Ita,'  opera  in  3  acts,  Theatre 
Flamand.  Brussels,  1867;  '  L'Escaut,'  oratorio, 
1869;  'Drama  Christi,'  Antwerp,  1871  ;  'La 
Lys,'  cantata  performed  before  the  King  at 
Courtrai,  1871  ;  'La  Guerre:  oratorio,  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  1873;  'Charlotte  Corday '  and 
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•  Guillaume  le  Taciturne,'  music  to  two  Flemish 
dramas  represented  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent  in 
1875  anfl  '876  respectively;  'Rubens-cantata,' 
Antwerp,  1877;  'Antwerpen,'  Antwerp,  1877: 
'  Huchald,'  cantata,  and  '  Triumfmarsch '  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1880; 
'  La  Muse  de  l'Histoire,'  Antwerp,  1880;  1  Hymno 
a  la  Beaute",'  1882;  'Van  Ryswick,'  cantata, 
Antwerp.  1884;  and  'Juich  met  ons,'  cantata 
in  honour  of  the  Burgomaster  Buls,  Brussels, 
1886.  [A.J.] 

BERGER,  Ludwio.  Line  3  of  article,  for 
1^38  read  1839. 

BERGGREEN,  Andreas  Peter,  born  at 
Copenhagen  in  1 801 ,  studied  harmony  and  began 
to  compose  from  the  age  of  14.  Though  destined 
by  his  parents  for  the  law,  he  was  led  by  his 
strong  predilection  for  music  to  devote  himself 
professionally  to  that  art.    His  opera  '  Billidet 
og  Busten'  (The  Picture  and  the  Bust),  first 
performed  April  9,  1832,  and  other  works  on  a 
large  scale,  are  lets  valued  than  his  songs,  espe- 
cial1.' hi*  National  Songs  in  II  vols.,  his  Songs 
for  School  Use,  13  vols.,  and  above  all,  his  Church 
Music  and  his  Collection  of  Psalm  Tune*,  pub- 
lished in  1853,  and  since  adopted  in  the  churches 
throughout  the  country.    His  success  in  this 
direction  may  be  owing  to  his  position  as  organist 
to  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  Copenhagen,  from 
1838.   He  was  a  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Metropolitan  School  from  1843,  and  in  the  same 
year  ho  established  the  first  of  those  musical 
associations  for  the  working  classes  now  so  popu- 
lar in  Denmark.     Beri;green  wrote  occasional 
articles  in  the  leading  Danish  papers,  and  for  a 
short  time  edited  a  musical  publication  no  longer 
existiug.    One  of  his  most  distinguished  pupil* 
in  harmony  and  thoroughbass  was  Gade.  Berg- 
green  died  at  Copenhagen,  aged  79,  Nov.  9,  i8bo. 
For  details  of  his  early  life  and  lists  of  his  works, 
see  Erf  lew's '  Almindeligt  ForfattT  Lexicon,'  Co- 
penhagen 1843,  and  its  supplements.  [L.M.M.] 

BE  RINGER,  Oscar,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
was  born  in  Baden  in  1844.  In  l849  his  father 
was  com] idled  to  fly  to  England  as  a  political 
refugee,  where  he  lived  in  straitened  circum- 
stance-. Owing  to  this  reason  the  only  musical 
education  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer  received,  up  to  his 
19th  year,  was  from  an  elder  sister.  During  the 
years  1 S59  and  i860  he  gave  several  series  of 
Pianoforte  Recitals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in 
1S61  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Saturday 
Concerts.    Recognising  the  necessity  of  going 


through  a 


of  systematic  training,  he  stu- 


died at  Leipzig  under  Moscheles,  Richter,  Rei 
neeke,  Plaidy,  etc.,  from  1864  to  1866,  and 
continued  his  studies  at  Berlin  under  Tausig, 
Ehlert,  Weitzmann,  etc.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  Tausig's  '  Schule  des  Hb- 
heren  ClavierspieU '  at  Berlin,  but  in  187 1  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  has  repeatedly 
played  with  great  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Saturday  Concerts,  Musical  Union,  etc.  In  Jan. 
1872  he  played  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at 


Leipzig,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  the 
following  year  he  founded  in  London  an  '  Aca- 
demy for  the  Higher  Development  of  Pianoforte 
Playing,'  an  institution  which  has  fully  borne  out 
the  promise  of  its  name.  On  Oct.  14,  1882.  he 
played  the  pianoforte  part  in  Brahms's  2nd  Con- 
certo  on  its  first  performance  in  England.  Mr. 
Beringer  s  compositions  include  an  Andante  and 
Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (performed, 
1880,  at  the  Saturday  Concerts  and  at  Mr. 
Cowen's  Orchestral  Concerts),  Sonatinas  for  the 
piano,  a  number  of  small  instructive  pieces,  and 
several  Bongs.  [W.B.S.] 

BERIOT.  C.  A.  de.  Page  231  b,  1.  28-9,  for 
in  1835  read  Mar.  76,  1836. 

BERLIOZ.  Page  233  b.  The  last  paragraph 
but  one  is  to  be  corrected  as  follows :  —  He  was 
appointed  conservateur  in  1830.  and  librarian  in 
1852.    See  i.  393  b,  lines  13-15  from  bottom. 

BERNE R,  F.  W.  Line  2  of  article,  for 
March  read  May. 

BERTINI,  Henri.  Add  day  of  birth,  Oct.  28. 

BERTON.  Line  4,  add  after  the  father's 
name,  his  dates  (1 727-1 780).  Line  11,  for  in 
read  Sept.  17.  Last  line  of  article,  for  tf^a 
read  Apr.  22,  1S44. 

BERTON  I.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Aug. 
«5»  I725.  and  that  of  death  to  Dec.  1,  1813. 
Line  4  of  article,  for  1750  read  1752  ;  and  two 
lines  below,  for  seven  read  five. 

BERWALD.  The  dates  of  birth  and  death 
belong  to  the  cousin  of  the  subject  of  the  article, 
Franz  Berwald,  who  was  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatoi  ium  in  Stockholm.  Johann  Friedrich  was 
lxiru  in  17H8,  and  died  in  1861,  having  held  the 
appointment  of  capellmei.-ter  since  1834.  [M.] 

BESOZZI.  Line  5  from  end  of  article,  after 
son  add  Henri,  and  insert  date  of  death  of  Louis 
Desire*  Besozzi.  Nov.  11,  1879. 

BESSON,  Gust ave  Augusts,  a  celebrated 
manufacturer  of  musical  instruments,  born  in 
Paris  1820.  died  1875.  His  father  was  a  colonel 
of  distinction  in  the  French  army,  and  but  for 
his  intense  love  of  music  and  natural  genius  for 
mechanics,  there  is  no  doubt  young  Besson 
would  have  adopted  his  father's  profession. 
In  1838,  when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  produced  a  new 
model  cornet,  which 
met  with  the  great- 
est success,  and  is 
to  this  day  known  as 
the  *  Besson  Model.' 
It  was  recognised  at 
the  time  as  a  de- 
cided improvement 
on  all  previous  in- 
struments of  the 
same  kind.  La  184 1 
he  invented  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  rotary  ac  ion,  with  six 
valves,  the  right  hand  being  applied  to  the  top 
valves,  the  b  ft  to  those  at  the  bottom.  But  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  advance,  as,  owing 
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to  its  internal  proportions,  it  did  not  allow  of 
a  full  bore  when  the  valves  were  down.  In  1854 
be  elaborated  an  improved  system  of  full  bore, 
by  means  of  which  the  notes  of  the  first  and 
thirrl  valves  separately,  nnd  those  of  the  first 
nnd  third  together  were  perfectly  in  tune— a 
result  which  had  never  before  been  obtained. 
The  year  following  he  was  successful  in  turning 
out  an  instrument  with  a  full  bore,  the  valve  and 
open  notes  being  in  all  respects  perfect. 

In  1858  were  manufactured  a  series  of  instru- 
ments known  to  the  profession  as  the  '  Besson 
Girnrdin,'  the  feature  of  which  was  that  the 
player  was  enabled  to  change  from  one  key  to 
another,  without  changing  mouthpiece,  slide,  or 
crook. 

In  the  same  year  he  introduced  the  circular 
system.    By  this  method  of  manufacture  the 
tubing  was  coil«-d  in  a  circle  round  the  pistons, 
the  result  being  that,  by  doing  away  with  all 
angles,  the   instruments  obtained  a  greater 
volume  of  tone.    This  system  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  effective  with  trombones  and  French 
horns.     His  invention  of  1859   consisted  of 
instruments  having  eight  independent  positions, 
and  giving  the  entire  scale,  a  note  to  each  valve. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Bessons  inven- 
tions, which  has  won  for  him  upwards  of  thirty 
awards  from  different  nations,  and  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated,  is  what 
is  known  as  the  1  Prototype  System,'  and  repre- 
sents in  a  condensed  form  the  sum  of  all  the 
experience  he  had  previously  acquired.  This 
system  consists  in  having  conical  steel  mandrils 
of  exact  mathematical  proportions  representing 
the  different  parts  of  the  instrument.    By  this 
means  an  unbroken  column  of  air  is  assured, 
and  the  player  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  utmost 
volume  of  tone,  bo  that  by  the  inert  mechanism 
of  the  valves  perfect  tune  is  secured  throughout 
the  whole  register.    There  is  this  further  ad- 
vantage in  the  Prototype  System  ;  it  dispenses 
with  anything  like  guesswork  in  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments,  and  by  its  aid 
any  number  of  instruments  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect  and  in  perfect  tune  can  "be  turned  out 
These  important  inventions,  together  with  others 
of  minor  importance,  yet  in  their  way  useful 
and  deservedly  appreciated  by  acousticians,  have 
placed  Besson  in  the  foremost  rank  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  rj  gj  -| 

BETZ,  Franz,  born  19  March,  1831;,  at 
Mayence,  waB  educated  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Carlsruhe,  made  his  dt?but  on  the  stage  in  "56  at 
Hanover,  afterwards  sang  in  smaller  towns,  and 
in  May  '59  play,  d  at  Berlin  as  Don  Carlos  in 
'  Ernani,'  w  ith  such  success  that  he  was  promptly 
engaged,  and  has  be -n  a  member  of  that  company 
ever  since.  Among  his  beat  part*  are  Don  Juan, 
Orestes.  William  Tell,  Lysiart,  Hans  Heiling,  and 
the  baritone  parts  of  Wagner.  At  the  produc- 
tion of  '  Die  Meistersinger  *  at  Munich,  June  31, 
'68.  he  sang  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  in 
1876  he  sang  the  part  of  Wotan  at  Bayreuth. 
He  has  also,  on  leave  of  absence,  played  at 
Vienna  and  other  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria. 


BILLINGTON. 

In  1882  he  visited  England,  and  sang  w  ith  gr>^i 
success  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  May  6  and  27,  and 
at  the  Richter  concert  of  May  8.  [A.C.] 

BEVINGTON  &  SONS  are  organ  builder- 
in  London.    Henry  Bevington,  the  founder  of 
the  house  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  Ohrmann  «!t  Nutt! 
who  were  the  successors  of  Snetzler.    The  busi- 
ness^ is  now  carried  on  by  Henry  and  Martin 
Bevington,  sons  of  the  founder,  in  Rose  Street, 
Soho,  in  the  same  premises  as  were  occupied  bv 
Ohrmann.    The  organ  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields  and  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  .London, 
and  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
were  built  by  this  firm.  [V.  de  P."1 

BEXFIELD.  Last  three  words  of  article. 
for  the  latter  posthumously  rend  besides  his 
oratorio.  (The  anthems  were  published  before  his 
death.    Corrected  in  later  editions.')  [W.H-H-] 

BICINICM  (Lat.  bit  and  canere),  described 
by  Walther  as  «  a  two-part  song,'  is  an  obsolete 
name  formorly  used  in  Germany  for  anv  short 
two-part  composition.  In  the  preface  to'Rhau's 
'Secundus  Tomus  Riciniorum'  1545)^0  uses 
as  an  equivalent  the  Greek  li<p<ova\  4  Nec  video 
quomodo  Tyrone*  canendo  melius  exerceri  pos- 
smt,  quam  si  ho?c  &<pejva  illis  proponantur. 
Sunt  prseterea  ad  omnia  instrumeuta  valde 
accoinoda.'  The  title-page  of  Lindner's  '  Bicinia 
Sacra '  (1591)  is  in  both  Latin  and  German,  the 
latter  translating  'Bicinia'  by 'Zweystirumige 
Gesanglein,'  though  the  above  extract  from 
Rhau's  preface  proves  sufficiently  that  the  term 
was  not  confined  to  vocal  music  only.  '  Trid- 
nium,'  which  is  more  rarely  found,  is  an  obsolete 
term  for  a  short  three-part  composition.  The 
following  are  the  chief  collections  of  Bicinia 
and  Tricinia  mentioned  by  Eitner  and 
editors : — 


1  'i?,J.fn*'  Gernuniea,  Bra  ban  tic*,  et 


Tricinia . . . 
. . .  G.  Rhaw.   Wittomterg :  .. 

Bicinia,  Gallic*,  Latina,  Germanics .  . 
0.  Rhaw.   Witt*mb«rR:  IMo. 

be??T3a  ?  T°mu8  Biciuk,rum  •  •  •  0  Rh»w- 

Jitr^^:  ' J'  M0D*'"» 

Select! sMmorum  Triciniorum  rBagxui!  ctc.l  i 

.  . .  J.  Montanu*  et  A.  Neuter:  Numbers  l.Wo 
Vanaruai  I.ingwum  Tricinia.  . .  Tenors  " 

Torai  Seeundi.   J.  Montanus  et  A  Neuter 

1600  (1M9?).1  1DOT- 

is2i,Clna*i  .  •  P^,^,al"ins  ct  J  b'"tui:  Antwerp, 
l«»n.   -A  later  edition  appeared  in  W09  ) 

Ricinia  Saera,  m  varii»  autoribm  .  .  .  e<UU  etc 
C.  Gerlach:  NUrnterg,  1591.1 


tot] 


BILLET,  Alexandre.  See  vol.  ii. 
BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 


[W.B.S.] 


a. 


Line  3  of 


article,  for  clarinet  read  oboist.  Line  17  for  at 
sixteen  read  on  Oct.  13,  1783.  Line  30!  be/ore 
Mrs.  tntcrt  With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  her  first  season,  where  she 
went  to  study  with  Sacchini.  Line  3  from  bottom, 
for  ^798  read  1799.  Second  column  of  page. 
I.  10,  for  1809  read  1811.  Line  a 3,  for  28  rea  l 
25.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
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BILLINGTON.  Thomas.  Line  a  of  article, 
omit  •  probably."  Add  that  he  died  at  Tunis  in 
183a. 

BIRCH,  Chablottk  Ann,  soprano  singer, 
born  about  1 8 1 5 ,  was  musically  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  by  Sir  George 
Smart.  She  appeared  in  public  about  1834, 
confining  herself  at  first  to  minor  concerts.  In 
1836  she  was  engaged  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  soon  took  a  good  position  as  a  concert 
singer.  In  1 838  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Three  Choirs  Festivals  at  Gloucester,  and 
sung  subsequently  at  Hereford  in  1840  and  1846, 
at  Gloucester  in  1841,  and  at  Worcester  in  184a, 
and  was  engaged  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1840.  In  1844  she  visited  Germany  and  sang 
at  Leipzig  and  other  places.  She  returned  to 
England  in  1845,  but  quitted  it  again  at  the  end 
of  the  season  for  Italy,  where  she  essayed  operatic 
singing.  She  reappeared  in  England  early  in 
1846.  On  Dec.  20,  1847,  she  appeared  on  the 
English  stage  at  Drury  Lane  in  Balfe's  '  Maid 
of  Honour/  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
herself  as  an  operatic  singer.  About  1856  in- 
creasing deafness  compelled  her  to  abandon  the 
publio  exercise  of  her  profession.  Miss  Birch 
possessed  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  rich,  clear, 
and  mellow,  and  was  a  good  musician,  but  her 
extremely  cold  and  inanimate  manner  and  want 
of  dramatic  feeling  greatly  marred  the  effect  of 
her  singing.  Her  younger  sister,  Eliza  Ann, 
born  about  1830,  also  a  soprano  singer  and  pupil 
of  Sir  Georsre  Smart,  first  appeared  about  1844, 
and  died  March  a6,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  Add  that 
the  festival  of  1 88  a  was  the  last  conducted  by 
Sir  Michael  Costa.  It  was  distinguished  by  the 
first  performance  of  Gounod's  '  Redemption.'  In 
1885  Herr  Richter  was  appointed  conductor,  and 
inaugurated  his  dirt  cl ion  by  producing  the  'Mes- 
siah as  far  as  possible  in  the  manner  intended 
by  Handel,  i.e.  without  the  additional  accom- 
paniment and  the  alterations  introduced  for 
effect.  Gounod's  4  Mors  et  Vita,'  Stanford's 
'Three  Holy  Children,'  Dvorak's  'Spectre's 
Bride,'  and  Cowen's  *  Sleeping  Beauty,'  were 
amr<ng  the  new  works  commissioned  for  the 
festival.  [M.] 

BISHOP,  Ann,  better  known  as  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop,  was  the  daughter  of  a  singing  master 
named  Riviere,  and  was  born  in  London  in 
1814.  She  htudied  the  pianoforte  under  Mo- 
scheles,  and  in  1S34  became  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Here  she  remained 
until  her  marriage  with  Sra  Henbt  Bishop  in 
1  S3 1.  In  this  year  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at 
the  Philharmonic  anil  other  concerts.  [See  vol.  i. 
57  A.]  In  1839  she  went  on  a  tour  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  Boch-sa  the  harpist,  and  shortly  after 
their  return  to  London  eloped  with  him  to  the 
continent.  Almost  all  the  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  travelling.  Before  her  return  to 
England  in  1 846  six;  had  been  singing  for  more 
than  two  years  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  In 
1847  she  went  to  America,  and  remained  there 
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for  some  years.  In  1855,  while  on  a  tour  in 
Australia,  Ikichsa  died,  and  Mme.  Bishop  re- 
turned by  way  of  South  America  to  New  York, 
where  she  married  a  certain  Schulz.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  visited  England,  singing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  '58,  and  giving  a  farewell 
concert  on  Aug.  17,  59.  Another  considerable 
period  was  now  passed  in  various  parts  of 
America.  In  1865  she  sailed  from  California 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  the  following 
year  suffered  considerable  loss  in  a  wreck  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  China.  India  and  Australia 
were  next  visited,  and  after  a  final  visit  to  Lon- 
don she  settled  down  in  New  York,  where  she 
died  of  apoplexy  in  March  1 884.  Her  voice  was 
a  high  soprano  of  brilliant  but  unsympathetic 
quality.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

BISHOP  &  SON,  organ-builders  in  London. 
This  factory  was  established  about  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century  by  James  C.  Bishop,  and  was 
known  successively  as  Bishop,  Son  &  Starr, 
Bishop,  Starr  &  Richardson,  Bishop  &,  Starr,  and 
now  Bishop  &  Son.  At  different  times  they 
have  built  the  organs  of  St.  George's  (Catholic) 
Cathedral,  Southwark  ;  St.  James's  Piccadilly, 
and  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  all  in  London; 
also  those  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Bombay.  They  are  the  inventors  of  the 
Claribella  stop,  the  Anti-concussion  Valves,  and 
the  Composition  Pedals.  [See  vol.  ii.  pp.  598, 
599-1  [V.deP.] 

BISHOP,  John,  bora  in  1665,  and  educated 
(according  to  Hawkins)  under  Daniel  Rosein- 
grave.  Between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas, 
1687,  he  was  a  lay  clerk  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  choristers.  In  1695  he  succeeded 
Jeremiah  Clark  as  organist  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege ;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  lay-vicar 
of  the  Cathedral  in  place  of  T.  Corfe,  and  in 
1 739  succeeded  Vaughan  Richardson  as  Cathe- 
dral organist.  Hawkins  is  wrong  in  calling  him 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.)  He  died  Dec. 
19,  1737,  and  was  buried  in  the  west  tide  of  the 
cloisters.  MSS.  by  him  are  contained  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum,  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Philip 
Hayes's  '  Harmonia  Wiceamica  '  includes  some 
of  his  compositions.    Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

BISHOP,  Sib  Henbt  Rowley.  Vol.  i.  p. 
345  b,  1.  aa  from  bottom, /or  1833  read  183a,  as 
the  cantata  was  commissioned  in  that  year  and 
performed  in  1833;  for  1.  8  from  bottom  read 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  he  was 
appointed,  in  1848.  Add  that  he  was  twice 
married — first  to  a  Miss  Lyon,  a  singer  who  ap- 
peared in  hiB  '  Circassian  Bride,'  and,  second,  to 
Ann  Riviere.   [See  Bl8H01«,  Ann,  in  Appendix.] 

In  the  list  of  his  productions  the  following  cor- 
rections are  to  be  made : — The  date  of  '  I' arac  lo- 
cus '  is  1808.  Add  that  '  Haroun  Alraschid  '  is 
an  alteration  of  '  The  Aethiop.'  '  Sadak  and 
Kalastrade'  is  the  correct  title  of  one  of  the 
works  of  1 81 4.  For  'Heir  of  Verona'  read 
'  Heir  of  Vironi'    The  date  of  '  Edward  the 
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Black  Prince'  is  1828  ;  that  of  'The  English- 
man {tie )  in  India,'  1 82 7  ;  '  Home,  sweet  home/ 
1839;  '  The  Romance  of  a  Day,'  1831  ;  '  Yelva,' 
1829  ;  'The  Rencontre.'  1828;  ■  Rural  Felicity,' 
1839;  'Manfred,'  1834;  and  'The  Fortunate 
Isle*,'  1840.  The  following  supplementary  list 
completes  the  number  of  his  productions  for  the 
stage    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

Arrntde  «t  Rrnaud.  1H08  ;  The  1*21 :  The  Thloo  of  the  San.  and 
Wife  ot  Tin.  llu.l.tthlv  end  The  The  Ve«pen  of  1'alermo.  1K3;  At 
glrue  of  8.  Qurt.iiii,  l"Oe  ,  The  You  Like  It.  lie*  ;  Fatutu«.  \>H. 
Lord  ol  the  Manor.  1*12:  l\«r  Don  I'edro.  1«* ;  The  Sight  be- 
Vul.  an.  1»13  ;  Lionel  and  ilerhM,  (ore  the  Wedding.  Iie»;  Nlnrtta, 
Aurora  and  a  cuiUU  rnlStl-J  and  Hamlet  1<W ;  Keollwurth. 
"Hanover,  •  I'll :  Eilt  byMU  akr.  WaTerley.  The  Demon  ( Robert  la 
The  Slave,  end  llojal  SuniiiU.  Dlable)  and  The  Klectlou  (ecored 
Hf. ;  The  Apottate,  end  Tee*  >.j  utilji,  KB;  The  Captain  and  the 
m*deKe»r,  1*17.  rarlo.  The  Kur  '  oluiiel,  1K»;  Lore's  Labour'! 
(omatter  of  Seardim.  and  The  Lo»t.  and  aildliloni  to  The  Bex- 


PeTll't  It  rid -re  (addition**,  1-1H 
M jiitonl.  I'Zi;  Ilenrjf  IV,  pert 


iiri  Opera.  1 


[M.] 

BITTER,  Karl  Hermann,  was  born  Feb.  27, 
18 1 3,  at  Schwedt  on  the  Otler,  ami  ditxl  Sept.  1 2, 
1885,  at  Berlin.  Having  studied  law  and 
finance  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
lie  entered  upon  his  legal  career  in  the  former 
city  in  1833.  After  holding  various  high  offi- 
cial positions  from  1846  onwards,  at  Frankfort, 
Mintlcn,  Posen,  Sehleswig,  aud  Dlisscldorf,  ho 
was  appointed,  in  1877,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Interior  ;  and  in  July,  1879,  was 
made  Minuter  of  Finance,  which  post  he  held 
until  June  1SS2.  During  the  war  with  France 
he  had  been  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Vosges,and  Bubs  quently  Civil  Commissioner  at 
Nancy.  His  activity  in  affairs  of  state  found 
ample  recognition.  His  lively  interest  in  music 
had  many  practical  result* — among  other  things 
the  Sehleswig-Holslcin  Festival  of  1875  owed 
its  existence  chiefly  to  him;  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  musical  literature  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance. The  most  valuable  of  these  are  the 
biographies  of  the  Bachs — (1)  '  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach,'  in  2  vols.  (1865) — 2nd  ed..  revised, 
in  4  vols  (iSSl);  (2)  'Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach  und  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach  und  deren 
Bnider,'  in  2  vols.  (1868  .  The  latter  is  the 
most  exhaustive  and  trustworthy  work  yet  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  Bach's  sons  ;  the  former 
has  been  suiwrseded  by  Spitta's  great  '  Life  of 
Bach,'  with  which  it  cannot  compare  for 
thoroughness  or  penetration.  Although  it  is  by 
no  means  free  from  errors  and  superficiality,  it 
obtained  a  wide  success  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  the  enthusiastic  homage 
displayed  in  the  presentment  of  its  subject.  It 
was  especially  successful  among  those  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  Bach,  and  it  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  master.  Bitter's  other  literary 
works  are:  'Mozart's  Don  Juan  und  Gluck's 
Iphi^enia  in  Tauris,'  with  new  translations  of 
the  words  of  lx>th  o|>eras  (1866)  ;  '  Ueber  Ger- 
vinus'  Handel  und  Shakespeare'  (1870);  '  Bei- 
triige  zur  Geschichte  des  Oratoriuni* '  (1872); 
'  Fine  Studie  zuin  Stabat  Mater  '  (1883) ;  '  Die 
Reform  der  0|>er  durch  Gluck  und  R.  Wagner's 
Kunstwerk  der  Znkunft'  (1^84).  To  these 
must  be  added  various  contributions  to 
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cal  literature,  the  most  recent  of  which  in  the 
•  Deutsche  Revue  '  for  October,  18S5),  'Gedaxiken 
fiber  die  Bildungeines  Ministeri  urns  der  schdneu 
Kiinste  fUr  Preussen '  is  remarkable.  In  1S70 
Bitter  edited  Lowe's  autobiography.  [A.D.] 

BIZET,  Gxorgks.     Add   that   his  proper 
names  were  Alexandre  Cesar  Leojiold.    Line  5  of 
article,  for  afterwards  married  read  married  in 
1869  ;  1.  1 1,  for  Sept.  30  read  Sept  29,  and  add 
that '  Les  Pecheur*  de  perles '  was  given  in  Ital  ian 
as'Leila'atCoventGardenonApr.2  2.iSS7;  1. 14. 
for  Sept.  30  read  Oct.  I.   Add  that  he  took  port, 
with  Jonas,  Legouix,  and  Delibes,  in  the  com- 
position of  the  operetta  '  Malbrough  s'en-va-t-en 
guerre,'  produced  at  the  Athenee,  Dec.  13.  1867. 
Of  his  three  symphonies,  one,  entitled  '  Souvenirs 
de  Rome '  was  played  under  Pasdeloup's  direc- 
tion, Feb.  28.  1869,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Oct.  23.  1880.     He  finished  Halevy's  bibbed 
opera  '  NoeV  [M  ] 

BLAGROVE,  H.  G.  P.  247a,  1.  i./or  ir 
October  read  Oct.  20;  1.  17,  for  1S33  read 
1832. 

BLAKE,  Rev.  William  [vol.  i.  p.  247a]. 
For  William  read  Edward.  For  date  of  death 
I  read  June  11,  1765.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions).  Add  that  he  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  taking 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  1733;  M  A.  1737;  B.D. 
17.14;  and  D.D.  1755.  He  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Oriel  in  1736,  became  curate  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Salisbury,  1740,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  in 
1754,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Rector  of 
Tort  worth,  Gloucestershire.  1757.  [HP.] 

BLAND,  Maria  Thbresa,  born  of  Italian 
Jewish  parents  named  Romarizini  in  1769,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  1 773  at  Hughes's 
Riding  School,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age 
appeared  as  a  Binger  on  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Circus  (afterwards  Surrey  Theatre),  Nov. 
7,  1782,  in  a  pantomime  called  '  Man  iarina,  or. 
The  Refusal  of  Harlequin.'  She  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  was  next  engaged 
at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  where  she  became  an 
established  favourite.  On  Oct.  24,  1786,  she 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Antonio  in  General 
Burgoyne'B  version  of  Gretry's  '  Richard,'  with 
complete  success.  She  remained  attached  to 
the  Drury  Lane  company  for  nearly  forty 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1 789  she  visited  Liver- 
(lool,  where  she  performed  both  at  the  theatre 
aud  at  concerts.  On  Oct.  21,  1790,  she  was 
married  to  Bland,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, the  celebrated  actress.  She  Rang  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1791  in  Arnold's  '  Iukle  and 
Yarico.'  She  for  many  years  sam:  at  Vauxhall, 
where  her  popularity  was  unbounded.  In  1812 
she  received  a  salary  of  £250  for  the  summer 
season;  a  considerable  sum  at  that  period.  She 
excelled  as  a  ballad  singer,  for  which  the  beauty 
of  her  voice,  simplicity  of  manner,  and  neatness 
of  execution  eminently  qualified  her.  Having 
begun  to  show  symptoms  of  mental  weakness, 
she  retired  from  public  life  in  1824,  taking  a 
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benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  when  a  list  of 
donations  was  printed  in  the  play  bill.  She  was 
attacked  by  apoplexy  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  died  Jan  15,  1838.  Mrs.  Bland  had  two 
Bona,  both  sincere.  Chables,  a  tenor,  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Oberon  in  Weber's  opera  of 
that  name,  on  its  production,  April  12,  1836. 
His  success  however  was  but  moderate  and  he 
was  not  eugaged  after  that  season.  He  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  provinces,  and  in  1831 
was  singing  at  the  Manchester  Theatre.  He 
then  returned  to  London,  and  in  183 1-2  appeared 
at  the  Olympic,  and  in  1833  and  1834  at  Astley's. 
No  traces  of  his  subsequent  career  have  been 
found.  His  brother  James,  a  bass,  born  1798, 
appeared  in  1826  at  the  English  Opera  House 
(Lyceum)  in  Winter's 4  Oracle.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane.  In  183 1  he  appeared  at 
the  Olympic  as  an  actor  and  singer  in  burlesque 
with  such  success  that  he  gradually  abandoned 
serious  singing  and  became  the  acknowledged 
representative  of  the  kings  and  fathers  in  the 
extravaganzas  of  Planche*  and  others.  He  died 
suddenly  as  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
July  17,  1861.  [W.H.H.] 

BLAZE,  F.  H.  J.  (Castil-Blazb).  Add  day 
of  death,  Dec.  11. 

BLEW  ITT,  Jonas.  Add  that  about  1795  he 
was  organist  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Pattens  and  St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  also  of 
St.  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  Street. 

BLITHEMAN,  William,  was  in  1564  a 
member  of  the  choir  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  also  a  gentleman 
and  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
died  on  Whitsunday  1591,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  Olave,  Queenhithe,  where 
a  brass  plate  was  placed  with  a  metrical  epitaph 
recording  not  only  his  skill  as  an  organist  and 
musician,  but  also  that  he  was  the  instructor  of 
John  Bull.  An  organ  piece  by  him  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  Hawkins's  History,  and  MS.  com- 
positions of  his  are  extant  in  the  Mulliner  MS., 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  etc  [W.H.H.] 

BLOW,  John.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  he  was  born  in  London.  A  MS.  note  of 
Anthony  a  Wood's,  in  his  ♦  Athenae  Oxon.'  shows 
that  Dr.  Rogers  told  Wood  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  the  registers  of  North  Collingham  in 
Nottinghamshire  do  not  confirm  the  statement 
that  Blow  was  born  there.  P.  250  a,  1.  12,  for 
Some  read  Two.  The  statement  made  ten  lines 
lower,  that  Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either 
university,  requires  confirmation.  In  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford  there  was  formerly  a  MS.  which 
seemed  to  show  that  his  degree  was  conferred  at 
Oxford.  Line  19  from  end  of  article,  add  1695  to 
the  dates  when  Blow  composed  odes  for  St.  i 
Cecilia's  Day.  For  further  discussion  of  the 
questions  raised  above,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  [W.B.S.] 

BOB.     Last  line  of  article,  for  Change- 
binging  read  Change  II. 

VOL.  IV.  FT.  5. 


BOCCHERINI.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Feb.  19,  1743. 

BOCHSA.    Add  day  of  birth,  Aug.  9. 

BOOKLET,  C.  M.  von.  Add  date  of  death, 
July  15,  1 88 1. 

BOEHM,  Joseph.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1795,  and  day  of  death  to  Mar.  28. 

BOEHM,  Theobald.  For  1.  3  of  article 
read  April  9,  1794.  and  add  at  the  end  re- 
ferences to  articles  Flute  and  Gordon.  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BOHNER,  Johann  Lodwio,  deserves  mention 
as  the  original  of  Hoffmann's  Capellnieister 
Krcisler,  and  thus  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana. 
He  was  born  Jan.  8,  1787,  at  Tottelstedt,  Gotha, 
and  had  an  immense  talent  for  music,  which 
was  developed  by  his  father  and  by  Kittl, 
J.  S.  Bach's  pupil;  but,  like  Friedemann  Bach, 
his  habits  were  so  irregular  that  he  could  never 
retain  any  regular  employment.  He  wandered 
about  through  Germany,  and  in  1808  lived  at 
J  ena,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe 
and  Hoffmann,  but  returned  in  the  end  to  his  na- 
tive village.  At  length,  drink  and  privation  carried 
him  off  on  March  28,  i860.  He  gave  a  concert 
at  Leipzig  in  Sept.  1834,  ia  "peaking  of  which 
Schumann1  mentions  that  he  'looked  so  poverty- 
stricken  as  quite  to  depress  me.  He  was  like 
an  old  lion  with  a  thorn  in  his  foot.'  He  had  at 
one  time  been  celebrated  for  his  improvisation, 
but  at  this  date  Schumann  was  disappointed 
by  it — *  it  was  so  gloomy  and  dull.'  This  was 
in  the  early  days  of  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik,'  and  Schumann  utters  a  half  intention  to 
write  Bohneriana  for  the  paper,  founded  on  the 
old  man's  own  confessions,  '  both  humorous  and 
pathetic'  These  were  afterwards  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  PF.  pieces,  op.  16,  called  the  'Kreisleriana' 
(1838).  Bbhner's  absurdities  almost  pass  belief. 
He  announced  an  organ  concert  at  Oldenburg, 
the  church  was  filled  and  every  one  full  of  ex- 
pectation, when  Bohner  appeared  in  the  organ- 
loft  and  said  4  It  is  impossible  for  Ludwig  Bohner 
to  play  to  such  an  idiotic  audience.' J  Fe'tis  gives 
a  long  list  of  his  works,  containing  an  opera, 
orchestral  pieces,  quartets,  sonatas,  motets,  etc., 
ending  with  op.  1 20.  See  also  vol.  ii.  727  6.  [G.] 

BOIELDIEU.  Fb.  Adbibn.  Add  to  the 
works  mentioned,  the  following,  completing  the 
list  :— 

*  L'henreoM  nouvtlle.'  I7VT 1  '  LePerl.  ou  Motnbreull  et  Merrllle.' 
I77T;  1  Let  Mtfprliet  eapeffnotea.'  1T99  :  '  Kmroa.  gu  La  frUunnlere  ■ 
(with  Chrrulilnl).  17W;  'Le  Helurr  ct  U  Quittance'  (with  Mt'hut, 
KreuUar  and  Nlcolo).  1809.  rroduced  al  St-  Petersburg--  Amour 
et  MjJtere.'  '  Abderkhan.'  '  Un  Tour  de  Soubretle.'  'La  Dame  In- 
rlalble.-  IMS.  After  hi*  return  to  Paris-'  Bayard  a  Metier**'  (with 
Cherublnl,  Catel.  and  Nlcolo).  1S14;  'Let  Iranian,  ou  Ucnrl  IV 
Tojaca '  (with  KreuUer).  UH4 ;  '  Angela,  ou  l'Ateller  de  Jean 
Couila'  <wlth  Mme.  Uall).  Ult:  'La  Fete  du  Village  tolsln.'  Isl«; 
•Char la  do  Franco,  ou  Amour  et  (Moire '  (with  Herold).  lsW; 
'  Blanche  de  Pretence,  ou  La  four  des  Fees '  (with  Berton,  Cherublnl, 
Kreutier.  aud  Paer),  llffl  ;  '  La  France  et  I'Kapacne.'  1«3S;  'LesTrolt 
Genres'  (with  Auber).  1KM ;  '  Pharamond '  (with  Berton  and 
Knrutrcr).  DUS;  and  'La  Marquise  de  BrliiTlUlen'  (with  Auber, 
Batton.  Berton,  Blanglnl,  Carafa.  Cherublnl,  Harold,  and  Paer). 
1»1.  (Tougln'i  Supplement  to  FetU's  Dictionary.) 

BOITO,  Abrigo,  an  Italian  poet  and  com- 
r,  born  at  Padua,  Feb.  24,  1 842.  His  father 


•  Jagsnd-brlete.  Letter  to  too  Frlcken. 
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was  an  Italian  painter,  and  his  mother  a  Polish 
lady,  which  to  a  great  extent  accounts  for  the 
blending  of  northern  and  southern  inspiration 
that  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Arrigo  Boito* s 
poetical  and  musical  works.  From  an  elder 
brother,  Camillo,  an  eminent  architect,  critic 
and  novelist,  Arrigo  acquired  from  his  early 
years  a  taste  for  poetry.  It  may  be  said  here 
that  it  was  Camillo  Boito  who  directed  his 
brother's  attention  to  Goethe's  Faust  as  the 
proper  subject  for  a  grand  opera,  and  this  years 
before  Gounod's  masterpiece  was  written. 

In  1 856  Boito's  mother  left  Padua  and  settled  in 
Milan  so  that  he  might  study  at  the  Conservatorio 
there.  Arrigo  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the 
composition  class  of  the  late  Alberto  Mazzucato. 
It  is  asserted  on  excellent  authority  that  during 
the  first  two  years  at  the  school,  he  showed  so 
little  aptitude  for  music,  that  more  than  once  the 
director,  Lauro  Rossi,  and  the  examiners,  were 
on  the  point  of  dismissing  him,  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  the  determinate  and  steady  opposition  of 
his  professor  that  the  decisive  measure  was  not 
carried  out.  This  fact,  compared  with  a  similar 
incident  in  the  career  of  Verdi,  who  at  a  com- 
paratively advanced  age  was  refused  admission  to 
the  same  institution  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  music,  will  not  fail  to 
strike  the  reflective  mind,  and  to  show  how  in 
some  cases  genius  may  be  latent,  and  may 
reveal  itself  only  after  years  of  well-directed 
industry. 

The  musical  lessons  at  the  Conservatorio  being 
over  before  noon,  the  young  Arrigo  would 
regularly  spend  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in 
the  library  of  the  Brera  studying  literature. 
The  time  thus  spent  was  soon  productive  of 
excellent  fruit:  before  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  had  acquired  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  Italian  and  French  languages, 
and  his  first  essays  in  the  Italian  and  French 

Eress  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  in 
oth  countries  to  him.  Some  articles  on  a  French 
review  were  the  cause  of  Victor  Hugo's  writing 
a  inost  flattering  letter  to  the  unknown  author, 
while  in  Italy  Andrea  Mallei  and  others  publicly 
complimented  him  on  his  early  poems. 

It  is  a  custom  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan 
that  the  most  successful  pupils  of  composition  on 
leaving  school  should  write  either  an  operetta  or 
a  cantata  to  be  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes.  On  leaving  the 
Conservatorio,  Arrigo  Boito  and  Franco  Faccio 
set  to  work  together  and  produced  a  cantata, 
•Le  Sorelle  d'ltalia*  (the  Sisters  of  Italy),  the 
poem  by  Boito,  the  music  of  the  first  part  by 
Faccio,  the  music  of  the  second  part  by  Boito. 
By  the  time  this  cantata  was  performed,  musical 
circles  were  greatly  interested  in  the  two  pupils, 
as  it  was  known  that  Faccio  was  already  far 
advanced  in  his  opera  'I  profughi  Fiamuiinghi,' 
and  that  Boito  had  already  written  and  composed 
several  numbers  of  his  '  Faust , ' — the  garden 
scene,  just  as  it  now  stands  in  «  Mefistofele,' 
belongs  entirely  to  that  period. 


'  Le  Sorelle  d' Italia  '  was  an  enormous  success, 
so  much  that  the  Italian  government,  which  is 

E>erhaps  the  least  musical  in  Europe,  and  the 
east  inclined  to  patronise  art,  found  itself 
almost  forced  by  the  current  of  public  opinion 
to  award  the  two  maestri  a  sum  of  money, 
besides  the  gold  medal,  to  enable  them  to  reside 
for  two  years  in  various  capitals  of  Europe. 

As  some  twenty  years  ago  the  staple,  and  we 
may  almost  say,  the  only  paying  article  in  the 
music  market  in  Italy  was  operatic  music,  there 
was  not  the  remotest  thought  of  publishing  the 
cantata,  successful  as  it  had  been,  and  only  two 
short  duets  for  female  voices,  the  one  by  Faccio 
and  the  other  by  Boito  were  printed.  Unluckily 
the  manuscript  score,  which  ought  to  be  de- 
posited at  the  library  of  the  Conservatorio, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  keeper  of  the 
library  and  of  the  director  Lauro  Rossi,  was 
lent  and  never  returned,  so  that,  unless  chanc? 
throws  the  manuscript  in  the  way  of  some 
musician,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  ever 
hearing  again  that  interesting  work,  the  authors 
themselves  having  kept  no  copy. 

The  subject  was  an  allegorical  one,  intended 
to  represent  the  four  sister  nations,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Greece  and  Poland,  in  their  struggle 
for  political  independence.  The  cantata  was  in 
two  parts,  preceded  by  a  prologue  and  concluded 
by  the  stirring '  Hymn  of  Tirteo.'fi  om  the  original 
Greek,  by  way  of  epilogue  ;  the  peculiar  and 
spontaneous  blending  of  northern  and  southern 
inspirations,  already  hinted  at,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  poem.  The  first  part,  '  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary '  was,  musically  speaking,  as  characteris- 
tic of  Fnccio's  genius  as  the  second,  '  Greece 
and  Poland,'  was  of  Boito's.  Those  who  heard 
the  performance  twenty-five  years  ago,  remember 
still  the  '  Litanie  dei  Polacchi,'  a  choral  number 
which  opened  the  second  part,  new  in  treatment 
and  grand  in  conception.  The  theme  of  the 
final  chorus  reappears  in  a  somewhat  altered 
condition  in  the  fourth  act  of  '  Mefistofele.' 

During  his  residence  abroad,  Boito  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Paris,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rest  in  Germany.    Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Wagner' 8  operas,  which  he  had  now  an  occasion 
of  hearing  for  the  first  time,  did  not  alter  in  the 
least  his  musical  opinions  and   feelings :  a 
change  came  over  his  mind  many  years  after, 
when  he  began  the  critical  study  of  the  works 
of  Sebastian  Bach.     He  left  Milan  holding 
Marcello,  Beethoven,  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer  aa 
the  greatest  composers  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  was  even  strengthened 
in  his  belief,  though  he  had  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  excellent  performances  of  the 
best  music.    Yet — perhaps  unconsciously — he 
did  not  feel  at  one,  on  musical  subjects,  with  the 
I  majority  of  his  countrymen.    His  genius,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  his  devotion 
to  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  had  enlarged  his 
ideas  beyond  the  limits  that  were  imposed  upon 
an  operatic  composer,  and  whilst  leisurely  work- 
ing at  his  '  Faust '  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  it  the  lashionable  and  only  accepted  form 
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of  the  Italian  opera.  He  was  too  mod  eat  to 
preach  a  new  faith,  too  honest  to  demolish  before 
Knowing  how  and  what  to  build,  and  too  noble 
to  write  with  the  sole  end  of  amusing  his  fellow 
creatures.  This,  and  the  success  of  Gounod's 
•  Faust '  in  Milan,  a  success  that  obliged  him  to 
give  up  any  idea  of  having  his  own  '  Faust ' 
performed,  gave  gradually  a  different  turn  to  his 
mind,  and  he  eventually  found  himself  more 
busy  with  literature  than  with  music.  All  his 
lyrics  bear  the  date  from  1 86 1  to  1867  (they 
were  afterwards  published  at  Turin  in  1877): 
his  novel,  '  L'Alfier  Meno,'  was  also  written 
in  these  years.  He  started,  together  with 
Emilio  Praga  and  other  friends,  a  lively,  brilliant 
but  short-lived  newspaper  « Figaro ' ;  he  con- 
tributed critical  essays  to  Italian  and  French 
reviews,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
valuable  contributors  to  the  '  Giornale  della 
Societa  del  Quartetto  di  Milano,'  a  musical 
paper  edited  by  Alberto  Mazzucato,  whose  aim 
was  to  excite  an  interest  in,  and  spread  a  taste 
for,  the  study  of  instrumental  music. 

Englishmen,  accustomed  to  numberless  con- 
certs where  music  of  the  great  composers  may  be 
heard,  will  hardly  realise  what  the  condition  of 
Milan — by  far  the  most  advanced  musical  towu 
in  Italy— was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Mueic 
and  opera  were  synonymous  words,  and  no  one 
cared  for  anything  that  had  not  been  or  could 
not  be  performed  with  success  at  '  La  Scala.' 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, were  as  much  unknown  as  if  they  had 
never  been  bom.  Even  as  late  as  ten  years 
ago,  the  only  copy  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  to 
be  had  at  the  library  of  the  Conservatorio,  was 
a  cheap  edition  printed  at  Mendrisio,  and  so  full 
of  mistakes  as  to  be  in  some  parts  unintelligible. 
This  state  of  things  was  absolutely  alarming,  and 
several  more  enlightened  persons,  amongst  them 
the  publisher  Ricordi,  Mazzucato,  Boito,  Filippi, 
etc.,  decided  to  start  a  Society  of  Concerts  and  a 
newspaper  in  order  to  improve  the  public  taste, 
and  make  it  at  least  possible  for  the  new  com- 
posers to  have  a  chance  of  being  heard  and 
appreciated. 

Boito  did  much  useful  work  in  this  direction  : 
his  articles  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  were 
interesting  and  readable.  Amongst  various 
miscellaneous  articles  he  contributed  one  essay 
on  '  Mendelssohn  in  Italy,'  published  by  instal- 
ments, in  which  he  spoke  of  his  hero  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  considered  disrespectful 
towards  Italian  composers  and  the  Italians  at 
large,  and  led  to  a  duel,  wherein  the  ardent 
musician  was  worsted,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  carry  his  right  arm  in  a  sling 
for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

In  1866  the  war  with  Austria  put  a  stop  to  all 
musical  business,  and  Boito,  Faccio,  Tagliabue, 
Emilio  Praga,  and  others,  joined  the  volunteer 
corps  under  the  command  of  General  Garibaldi. 
During  the  campaign  they  fought  bravely,  some 
of  them  even  receiving  a  special  mention  for 
military  valour.  When  the  campaign  was  over, 
Boito  felt  tired  of  the  comparative  idleness  of 


artistic  life  in  Milan,  and  decided  to  leave  Italy 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris  :  Victor  Hugo 
encouraged  him  to  do  so,  and  exhorted  him  to 
join  the  Parisian  press,  and  gave  him  the  warmest 
and  most  affectionate  introduction  to  Emile  de 
Girardin.  Accordingly  Boito  went  to  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  fully  determined  to  give  up  music 
and  throw  in  his  lot  with  French  journalists. 

Thus  Boito 's  career  as  a  musician  would  have 
absolutely  been  over  for  ever,  but  for  a  succession 
of  unforeseen  and  trifling  incidents.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  was  to  act 
as  his  sponsor  on  his  entering  the  Parisian  press, 
was  the  hero  of  a  political  cause  calibre  attracting 
for  the  moment  the  interest  of  all  France,  and 
the  introduction  had  no  practical  consequences. 
After  some  time  spent  in  vain  suspense,  Boito 
went  to  visit  a  sister  in  Poland. 

The  monotonous,  tranquil,  humdrum  country 
life,  and  the  many  forced  leisure  hours  he  had 
there,  put  him  again  in  mind  of  '  Faust,'  and 
just  to  please  his  own  fancy  he  sketched  a 
musical  setting  of  an  arrangement  of  the  entire 
poem,  from  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  to  Faust's 
Death,  and  also  comp  some  of  the  principal 
scenes. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  autumn  to  go 
back  to  Paris  and  try  his  fortune  again,  Signori 
Bonola  and  Brunello,  the  managers  of  La  Scala, 
who  were  making  arrangements  for  the  operas  to 
be  produced  in  the  ensuing  winter  season  of 
1867-68,  and  had  already  secured  two  novelties, 
Gounod's '  Giulietta  e  Romeo '  and  Verdi's  '  Don 
Carlos,'  heard  that '  Faust '  was  again  occupying 
Boito,  and  they  managed  to  obtain  the  opera, 
so  that  when  the  general  public  was  thinking 
that  Boito  was  on  the  staff  of  some  Paris  news- 
paper, unexpectedly  the  advertisements  an- 
nounced « Metistofele'  as  the  new  opera  d'ohbligo 
for  the  next  season. 

No  doubt  in  the  interest  of  art  it  was  well 
that  Boito  entered  into  the  engagement,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  a  very  rash  step  on  his  part,  of 
which  the  effects  were  demonstrated  by  the  me- 
morable first  performance  of  the  original  '  M<  fis- 
tofele '  which  took  place  at  La  Scala  of  Milan 
on  March  5,  1868.  It  must  be  fairly  owned 
that  the  public  was  not  ready  to  understand  the 
new  language  he  intended  to  speak,  nor  did 
the  poet  and  composer  know  clearly  what  he 
was  going  to  say  to  them.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  original '  Mefistofele,'  though  poetically 
and  philosophically  admirable,  was,  taken  as  au 
opera,  both  incongruous  and  amorphous.  It  was 
an  interminable  work,  with  very  deficient  and 
feeble  orchestration,  no  dramatic  interest,  and 
composed  without  the  most  distant  thought  of 
pleasing  the  taste  of  opera-goers.  The  conception 
was  sublime  and  the  outline  bold  and  startling  ; 
but  it  was  little  more  than  a  sketch,  or  a  cartoon 
for  a  fresco,  and  the  real  work  was  absolutely 
wanting.  It  would  have  taken  at  least  a  year 
to  get  it  properly  ready,  if  the  author  had  chosen 
to  follow  up  the  original  scheme ;  but  Boito  found 
himself  with  very  few  months  before  him,  barely 
sufficient  to  put  the  materials  together. 
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The  process  of  rehearsing  at  La  Scala  if?  a  very 
long  one,  as  it  is  done  in  the  moat  conscientious 
manner  :  in  the  case  of  Mefistofele  it  was  extra- 
ordinarily long,  owing  to  the  enormous  difficulties 
the  chorus  and  the  orchestra  had  to  grapple 
with ;  partial  nnd  general  rehearsals  amounted, 
if  we  remember  right,  to  fifty-two,  and  during 
the  many  weeks  spent  in  this  way,  all  the  inter- 
preters had  grown  so  accustomed  to  Boito's  style, 
and  his  music  had  become  so  clear  and  familiar 
to  them,  that  their  heart  warmed  toward  the 
ynung  composer,  they  thought  him  the  greatest 
composer  in  Italy,  and  answered  to  the  numerous 
questions  directed  to  them  by  known  and  un- 
known persons  about  the  merit  of  the  new  opera, 
4  a  second  Guglielmo  Tell.'  4  Mefistofele '  had  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  all  Milan,  and  of  all 
musicians  and  amateurs  of  Italy  :  all  seats  and 
standing  places  had  been  sold  weeks  before  the 
performance,  and  never  after  or  before  has  been 
witnessed  such  an  interest  taken  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  composer's  first,  opera.  In  order 
to  centre  entirely  the  public  interest  in  Boito,  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  breach  of  custom  and  let 
the  composer  conduct  his  own  work ;  and  another 
breach  of  custom  was  made  by  publishing  and 
selling  the  libretto  a  few  days  before  the  per- 
formance. The  first  edition  was  bought  up  in  a 
few  hours,  and  eagerly,  almost  savagely,  read, 
commented  on,  dissected,  submitted  to  the  most 
minute  analysis.  Boito,  in  poetry  as  well  as  in 
music,  belonged  to  the  advanced  school,  so-called 
'  dell'  avvenire '  :  as  everywhere  else,  in  Italy 
also,  the  poet's  4  dell'  avvenire  '  were  not  looked 
at  very  kindly,  and  in  Milan  less  than  in  any 
other  Italian  town,  because  the  Milanese  were 
justly  proud  of  their  gTeat  citizen  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  the  author  of  4 1  promessi  sposi,'  who  at 
that  time  was  still  to  be  seen  taking  his  after- 
noon walk  on  the  battioni  every  day,  and  of 
whom  it  was  given  out  that  the  poets  of  the 
new  school  did  not  entertain  a  sufficiently  rever- 
ential opinion — a  statement  which,  if  it  was  in  a 
certain  measure  true  as  regarded  some  of  the 
young  poets,  was  not  so  for  Boito.  An  incident 
may  be  related  here  which  will  show  at  once  the 
natural  modesty  of  Boito,  and  his  keen  and  quick 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful  in  itself 
even  when  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  school  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  hi->  own.  A  few  months 
after  his  poems  had  been  published,  or  rather 
re-published,  in  Turin,  he  was  one  evening  walk- 
ing with  a  couple  of  friends  and  the  talk  was  of 
poetry.  One  of  his  friends,  alluding  to  the  justly 
famous  stanza  by  Manzoni  in  4  Ermengarda's 
death,' 

O  Mats  crrante,  o  tcpidi 
Lavacri  d'  Acqulagrano,  etc., 

made  some  remarks  and  said  it  was  a  little  old- 
fashioned:  '  Well,  it  may  be  so,'  interposed  Boito, 
•yet  I  would  rather  have  written  that  single 
stanza,  than  all  my  Libro  dei  vtrsV  Notwith- 
standing, his  poems  created  in  the  general  public 
and  in  old  Alessandro  Manzoni  himself  an  ex- 
cellent impression,  and  since  the  poet  had  fully 
up  to  the  great  expectations  of  the  public, 


the  curiosity  to  hear  what  the  musician  i 
was  kindled  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  long-expected  day  came  at  length, 
though  the  performance  was  to  begin  at  7.30, 
shortly  after  2  o'clock  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
unnumbered  seats  could  already  be  seen  to  gather 
near  the  Urge  doors,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
places.  Boito's  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an 
applause  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  unanimous, 
that  began  simultaneously  in  all  quarters  of  the 
house,  and  lasted  several  minutes.  During  all 
the  prologue  perfect  silence  pervaded  the  whole 
house,  and  an  attempt  to  applaud  the  '  vocal 
scherzo '  was  instantly  suppressed ;  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  sang  and  played  magnificently, 
and  the  effect  seemed  irresistible,  and  yet  even 
towards  the  very  end  not  the  slightest  guess 
could  be  given  as  to  the  result,  so  that  the  ner- 
vousness of  all  the  admirers  and  friends  of  Boito 
was  increasing  every  minute  ;  but  when  the 
choir  gave  out  the  last  chord  of  E  major,  there 
came  such  a  sudden  thunder  of  applause  that  the 
last  bars  were  perfectly  inaudible,  though  played 
forti**imo  by  the  full  orchestra  and  military  hand. 
Six  times  Boito  had  to  bow  his  acknowledgment, 
and  yet  the  sound  of  applause  still  rang  for 
minutes  through  the  house  ;  the  cheering  was 
taken  up  in  the  piazza  outside  the  theatre,  and 
it  even  reached  the  surrounding  caffis,  where 
hundreds  of  musicians  had  gathered  with  their 
friends  to  be  in  advance  of  any  intelligence. 

The  friends  of  Boito  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  prophesied  the  triumph  of  the  opera  ; 
but  these  prophecies  were  not  destined  to  be 
realised.  VVe  have  already  alluded  to  the  in- 
trinsic reasons  that  made  the  original '  Mefistofele* 
unfit  for  the  stage  ;  in  addition  to  these  there 
was  a  very  powerful  accidental  one  that  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  work,  i.  e.  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  chief  characters. 

The  first  act  did  not  produce  any  impression 
only  it  went  a  good  way  to  cool  down  the 
enthusiasm :  the  garden  scene  in  the  second  act 
displeased  the  public,  who  contrasted  it  with  the 
parallel  scene  in  (iounod's  third  act,  and  found 
Boito's  music  decidedly  inferior:  the  'Sabba 
Komantico'  turned  the  scales  altogether.  At 
the  moment  of  Mefistofele's  coronation  the 
wizards,  witches,  and  all  the  infernal  crews 
knelt  down,  and  satirising  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  sang  the  plainsong  of 
the  4  Tantum  ergo.'  From  a  poetical  and  musical 
point  of  view  it  was  a  splendid  effect,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  in  very  bad  taste  to  parody 
one  of  the  most  popular  hymns  of  the  church. 
The  audience  considered  it  as  irreverent,  lost 
all  patience,  and  began  to  hiss  as  lustily  and 
heartily  as  they  had  applauded  before.  Boito's 
partisans  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  kept  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  opera  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  majority,  but  this  of  course  served  only 
to  increase  the  disturbance.  Challenges  were 
exchanged,  resulting  in  duels  the  next  morning, 
the  confusion  and  clamour  in  the  theatre  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  during  the  fourth  and  fith  act 
it  was  at  times  utterly  impossible  to  ' 
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chorus  or  orchestra.  When  the  curtain  fell  for 
the  last  time,  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
rose  to  their  feet  like  one  man  and  enthusi- 
astically cheered  the  unfortunate  composer ;  a 
rush  was  made  from  the  pit  into  the  stalls,  and 
a  shrieking  and  howling  crowd  hissing  and  ap- 
plauding wildly  rushed  forward  toward  the 
orchestra.  The  house  was  cleared  and  the 
frantic  audience  fought  it  out  in  the  streets  until 
the  next  morning.  The  performance  had  lasted 
nearly  six  hours. 

During  the  woek  another  performance  took 
place:  one  night  the  prologue,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
acts  were  given ;  on  the  following  night  prologue, 
4th  and  5th  acts;  but  the  conflicting  parties 
could  not  agree,  and  at  last  the  chief  of  the 
police  thought  wise  to  interfere,  and  •  Mens- 
tofele  '  had  to  be  withdrawn  by  order. 

The  idea  of  having  the  score  of  the  original 
'  Mefistofele'  printed,  has  been  unfortunately  aban- 
doned, yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  the 
scheme  may  be  carried  out.  For  even  if  the 
thought  of  having  the  original  opera  performed 
in  its  entirety  were  to  be  dismissed,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret  that  musicians  should  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  grand  conception,  either  by  reading 
it  or  by  partial  performances.  The  '  Mefistofele 
in  its  present  form  bears  tho  same  relation  to 
the  original  work  as  a  recent  performance  at  tho 
Lyceum  to  Goethe's  masterpiece:  it  is  an  adap- 
tation for  the  stage,  of  more  practical  use  than 
the  original,  but  of  far  less  artistic  import. 

The  only  decided  improvement  in  the  re- 
arrangement is  the  assignment  of  the  part  of 
Faust  to  a  tenor  instead  of  a  baritone  :  tho  ab- 
sence of  a  tenor  makes  an  opera  acoustically  dull 
ami  engenders  monotony,  especially  in  a  long 
work.  The  parts  that  have  suffered  more  by  the 
alterations  are  the  scene  at  Frankfort  in  the 
first  act,  and  the  * Sabba  Romantico'  in  the 
second  act.  These  two  parts  were  much  more 
freely  developed,  and  might  nowa-days  be  per- 
formed by  themselves  as  cantatas  ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  grand  scene  at  the  Emperor's  1 
Palace,  now  entirely  abandoned.  A  strikingly 
original  '  intermezzo  Sinfonico"  (a  clever  ar-  | 
rangement  of  which  by  Marco  Sala,  for  piano 
duet  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Ricordi  of 
Milan)  stood  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts ;  j 
it  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  battle  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  pseudo-Emperor,  supported 
by  the  infernal  legions  led  by  Faust  and  Mefis- 
tofeles — the  incident  which  in  Goethe's  poem 
leads  to  the  last  period  of  Faust's  life.  The 
three  themes— tliat  is,  the  Fanfareoi  the  Emperor, 
the  Ftnifare  of  the  pseudo- Emperor,  and  the 
Fan/art  infer  nale,  were  beautiful  in  conception 
and  interwoven  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the 
scene  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mefistofele 
leading  off  with  '  Te  Deum  laudamus  *  after  the 
victory. 

From  the  spring  of  1868  to  Oct.  4,  1875, 
when  the  revised  Mefistofele  was  for  the  first 
time  performed  at  the  Teatro  Comunale  of 
Bologna,  thus  beginning  its  popular  career  in 


Italy  and  abroad,  Boito  worked  hard  and  in 
good  earnest,  yet  of  the  two  grand  operas  which 
took  up  most  of  his  time  at  that  period  none 
but  a  few  privileged  friends  have  heard  any- 
thing. They  are  '  Ero  e  Leandro '  and  '  Nerone.* 
'  Ero  e  Leandro1  when  finished,  did  not  please 
its  author ;  at  one  time  he  contemplated  the 
idea  of  having  the  libretto  performed  as  a 
poetical  idyll  with  musical  intermezzos  and 
choruses,  then  he  dismissed  the  subject  altogether, 
and  gave  the  libretto  to  Bottesini,  who  set 
it  not  unsuccessfully  to  music.  Of  Boito's  music 
nothing  remains  except  four  themes ;  two  he 
made  use  of  in  his  '  Mefistofele,'  one  he  had 
printed  as  a  barcarola  for  four  voices,  and  the 
other  he  adapted  to  an  ode  he  had  to  write 
for  the  opening  of  the  National  Exhibition  of 
Turin  in  the  spring  of  1882  (unpublished). 
'  Nerone,'  so  far,  seems  to  be  the  opus  maynum 
of  the  artist's  life,  but  no  one  can  say  positively 
when  it  will  be  performed.  For  a  long  time 
the  work  has  been  so  far  advanced  that  if  the 
author  chooses  it  may  be  got  ready  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  not 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  it ;  these  reasons 
of  course  are  not  made  public,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  give  a  guess  at  them  in  the  ri^ht 
I  direction.  Another  work,  of  no  less  importance 
than  '  Nerone.'  on  which  Signor  Boito  is  now 
j  bent,  is  '  Orestiade,'  but  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  still  deeper  mystery  than  that  in  which 
'Nerone'  is  wrapped,  though  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  '  Orestiade '  may  be  submitted 
to  the  public  earlier  than  the  other. 

It  is  rather  early  days  to  pronounce  ex  ca- 
thedra an  opinion  as  to  the  place  which  Arrigo 
Boito  will  take  amongst  the  great  masters  ;  yet 
one  thing  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  is,  that 
Boito  has  a  right  to  a  conspicuous  place  amongst 
the  greatest  living  artists.  There  are  certainly 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  even  in  Italy,  poets 
of  higher  attainment  than  he :  and  confronted 
as  a  musician  with  Brahms,  Goldmark,  Dvorak, 
Saint  Saens  amongst  foreigners,  and  Sullivan, 
Stanford,  and  others,  amongst  Englishmen,  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  will  not  bear  off  the 
palm  ;  yet  amongst  these  few  privileged  artiste 
who,  like  the  Provencal  troubadours,  can  say 
'  trove  il  suono  col  il  moto  '  ?  Boito,  since  Wag- 
ner's death,  has  no  rivals,  and  it  remains  still 
to  be  seen  whether,  when  '  Nerone '  is  brought 
within  reach  of  criticism,  it  will  not  ultimately 
be  accepted  as  the  greatest  musical  drama  of 
the  19th  century.  This  is  not  a  groundltss 
supposition  ;  the  greatest  i>art  of  the  poem  of 

*  Neroue  '  is  not  unknown  to  the  present  writer, 
who  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  an  indis- 
putable authority,  the  late  Italian  dramatist 
Cossa.  Signor  Ooesa,  who  had  won  his  fame  by 
Ids  tragedy  '  Nerone,'  was  allowed  by  Boito 
to  read  his  libretto.   His  opinion  was  as  follows : 

*  Vi  sono  dei  momenti  degni  di  Shakspeare ;  il 
mio  Nerone,  in  confront©  al  suo  a  roba  da  ra- 
gazxi.'  (There  are  conceptions  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare himself :  my  Nerone  compared  to  his  is 
mere  child's-play;. 
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In  later  years  Boito  became  a  fervent  admirer 
of  Wagner,  and  particularly  of  '  Lohengrin  1  and 
the  '  Meisteninger,'  but  he  was  not  in  the  least 
influenced  by  the  German  master's  work :  he 
admired  but  did  not  follow  him.  The  only 
influences  that  acted  strongly  on  him  were  those 
of  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  and  a  careful  and 
diligent  study  of  *  Mefistofele  '  will  corroborate 
this  assertion.  About  the  time  when  'Mefistofele* 
was  given  in  Bologna,  he  began  to  devote  him* 
self  to  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  has  since 
then  reigned  supreme  in  his  estimation.  Only  the 
future  will  show  what  influence  this  study  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  musical  conceptions. 

As  we  said  above,  all  BoitoV  bent  poems  are 
to  be  lound  in  '  II  libro  dei  Versi,'  s  little  book 
of  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  '  Re  Orso '  they  are  short  poems,  full 
of  originality  and  character.  Opinions  differed  j 
widely  on  their  merit,  but  admirers  and  de- 
tractors agreed  that  either  as  an  ornament  or 
as  a  blemish  they  stand  by  themselves  in  Italian 
literature,  and  that  he  is  no  imitator.  '  La 
mummia  '  '  (Jeorge  Pfecher  '  and  '  Ad  Emilio 
.Praga  '  have  alwayr  been  considered  the  best, 
and  '  King  Oreo '  a  Jiaba,  in  two  legends,  an  . 
intermezzo  and  a  moral,  Btnnds  like  a  sphinx  in 
the  way  of  learned  critics.  What  the  poet 
meant  by  it  no  one  knows,  but  leaving  apart 
the  dritt  of  the  poem  there  are  in  it  flashes 
of  light,  dazzling,  wild  and  sweet.  The  fifth 
number  of  the  second  legend,  where  the  author 
narrates  the  thirty  years'  wandering  of  the  worm 
that  by  fate  had  to  enter  the  sepulchre  of  King 
Oreo,  is  a  marvel  in  its  kind,  and  the  trou- 
badour's song  (legend  i,  no.  7)  is  unsurpassed 
in  gentleness  of  thought  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression, so  much  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
song- writers  have  not  yet  seized  upon  it. 

Boito  is  the  author  of  several  librettos  or, 
better,  of  dramas  for  music,  as  it  would  be 
unfair  to  rank  these  literary  gems  on  a  line 
with  the  old-fashioned  librettos  of  Italian  operas. 
They  are: — '  Mefistofele,'  '  Nerone,'  ' Oresti.ide,' 
set  to  music  by  himself :  '  Kro  e  Leandro  '  (Bot- 
tesini),  '  Amleto'  (Faccio),  'Gioeonda'  (Ponchi- 
elli),  '  Alejandro  Farnese'  (Palumbo),  'Tram' 
(Dominiceto\  'Otello*  (Verdi).  Of  these,  only 
« Mefistofele, '  'Gioconda,'  'Amleto.'  'Otello'  and 
'  Ero  e  Leandro '  have  as  yet  been  published, 
and  each  of  them  constitutes  a  perfect  work  of 
art  by  itself,  independently  of  the  musical 
setting.  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  several 
translations,  which  include  Wagner's  '  Tristano 
ed  lsolta.'  '  Rienzi,'  and  '  Cena  degli  Apostoli," 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  some  smaller 
works  by  Schumann  and  Rubinstein. 

Arrigo  Boito  has,  since  1867,  resided  in  Milan, 
where  he  lives  with  his  brother  Camillo.  He 
does  not  occupy  any  official  position,  and  leads 
a  quiet  and  retired  life.  Though  he  is  good- 
humoured,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  of  a  kind 
and  cheerful  disposition,  he  carefully  shuns 
fashionable  society.  The  Italian  government 
l.a>  conferred  upon  him  first  the  title  of  '  Cava- 
liere,'  then  of  •  Ufhciale '  and  lately  of  «Cora- 


mendatore  *j  but  though  he  does  not  make 
a  cheap  show  of  pompous  independence  in 
refusing  these  titles,  he  does  not  like  to  be 
addressed  otherwise  than  by  his  simple  name, 
and  even  on  state  occasions  he  is  never  known 
to  have  worn  the  decoration  to  which  he  it 
entitled.  Once,  upon  arriving  at  Venice,  he 
went  with  a  couple  of  friends  to  hire  a  piano. 
Having  agreed  on  the  instrument  and  on  the 
price,  he  gave  his  name  and  address  to  the  shop- 
keeper :  reading  the  well-known  name  the  good 
man  began  to  'Cavaliere'  him  at  every  other 
word,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Boito.  '  I  did 
not  know  it  was  you,  signor  Cavaliere,  I  had 
the  honour  to  serve,'  the  man  proceeded,  '  bat 
being  for  you,  signor  Cavaliere,  I  shall  make 
it  five  francs  less  a  month.*  4  My  good  fellow,' 
interposed  one  of  the  two  friends,  '  make  it  five 
francs  more  and  don't  call  him  Cavaliere,  and  it 
will  be  all  right  for  both.'  (G.M  ] 

BORD,  Axtoine,  pianoforte-maker,  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1S14.    Apprenticed  at 
the  age  of  13  to  a  cabinet- maker  he  soon  learned 
the  use  of  tools,  and  the  small  weekly  payment 
he  received  from  his  master  had  to  go  into  the 
family  purse.  Bord's  parents  being  in  straitened 
circumstances  and  he  the  eldest  child  of  seven. 
The  apprenticeship  of  three  years  over,  he  found 
employment  in  a  larger  business,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  required  to  make  a  pianoforte- 
case  (on  the  model  of  Roller  ct  Blanchet)  for  an 
amateur  who  was  himself  to  complete  the  inside. 
His  assisting  in  the  internal  work  brought  about 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  pianoforte-maker.  As 
there  was  no  business  of  the  kind  in  Toulouse  his 
father  unwillingly  let   him  go  to  Marseilles 
where  he  obtained  work  as  a  key-maker.  His 
desire  to  learn  more  than  this  led  him  to  Lyons, 
where  he  was  employed  by  a  maker  who  was 
a  Saint-Simonien,  and  who  left  Bord  almost  to 
his  own  resources  in  making  a  piano  throughout. 
However,  this  instrument  has  become  of  a  certain 
importance   in   musical   biography,  as  Bord's 
master  gave  it  to  the  composer  Fclicien  David, 
who  took  it  with  him  to  the  East.    From  Lyons, 
Bord.  now  19  years  old,  went  to  Pat  is,  and  con- 
structed a  Bquare  piano  for  a  piauino-makcr,  one 
M.  Mercier.    While  in  this  employ  he  acquired 
as  much  proficiency  in  tuning  as  enabled  him  to 
'  rough  up,'  the  technical  term  for  the  first  tuning 
of  a  pianoforte.   At  20  he  began  to  manufacture 
upon  his  own  account,  but  an  engagement  at 
Pleyel's  soon  after  offering  itself,  he  became  a 
regulator,  and  afterwards  travelling  repairer  to 
that  firm.    In  1843,  Bord  began  that  business  in 
Paris  which  is  now  universally  known  by  his  name, 
and  early  introduced  inventions,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are  recorded  under  Pianoforte 
and  Pianette.  He  died  Mar.  10, 1 883.  [AJ.H  ] 

BORGHI.  Adelaide,  formerly  a  celebrated 
mezzo-soprano  singer,  well  known  as  Borghi- 
Momo,  was  born  in  1839  at  Bologna.  She 
showed  as  a  child  great  aptitude  for  singing,  and 
received  instruction  or  advice  from  Pasta,  and 
was  also  later  advised  by  Rossini  to  adopt  a 
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musical  career.  She  made  a  successful  de"but  in 
1846  at  I'rbino  in  '  II  Giuramento'  of  Merca- 
dante,  and  was  engaged  there.  She  sang  next 
at  Malta,  where  in  '49  she  married  Signor  Mamo, 
a  native  of  that  place ;  she  sang  also  at  Naples, 
Florence,  Leghorn,  etc. 

Madame  Borghi-Mamo  appeared  in  Italian 
Opera  from  1854  to  "56,  at  Vienna  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  winter  at  Paris,  and  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. In  Paris,  on  Dec.  23,  '54,  sht>  played 
Azucena,  on  the  production  there  of '  II  Trova- 
tore/  Leodato  on  revival  of  Pacini's  «Gli  Arabi 
nelle  Gallie,"  Jan.  24,  '55,  Edoardo  ('Matilde  di 
Shabran'),  Arsace.  Rosina,  La  Cenerentola,  etc. 
From  '56  to  '5,9  she  s-ang  with  the  same  success 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  among  other  parts  Azucena  on 
production  of '  Trovatore  in  French,  Jan.  1  J,  '57, 
Melusine  (Halrfvy's  '  Magicienne'),  March  17. 
'58.  Olympia  (Fe'licien  David's  'Herculanum'), 
March  4,  '50,  in  the  production  of  those  operas; 
and  as  Fides.  Leonora,  and  Catarina  on  the 
respective  revivals  of  '  Le  Prophete,'  '  La  Favou- 
rite.' and  'La  Reine  de  Chypre.'  (Lajarte, 
Bibliotheque  de  l'Opera.)  She  went  back  to  the 
'  Italiens '  and  played  the  title  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Braga's  •  Margberita  la  Mendicante,' 
Dec  20.  '59,  Desdemona.  etc. 

On  April  13,  '60,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  first 
appeared  in  England  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Leonora 
( •  La  Favorite ' ) ,  and  sang  d  uring  the  season  as  Des- 
demona, Rosina.  Azucena,  Maffio  Orsini,  Zerlina 
(•  Don  Giovanni '),  and  Urbano  (*  Lea  Huguenots' ), 
and  was  generally  well  received  both  by  press  and 
public.  *  She  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished singers,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  actresses 
of  the  lyric  stage.'  (Musical  World,  May  5,  '6o.) 
She  also  Hang  with  great  success  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, New  Philharmonic,  at  the  Norwich 
Festival,  and  in  opera  in  the  provinces.  She  never 
reappeared  in  England,  but  returned  to  Italy 
and  sang  at  Milan,  afterwards  at  Paris,  Lisbon, 
etc.  She  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Florence. 

A  daughter  Erminia,  a  soprano,  has  Bung  with 
success  in  Italian  opera  in  Italy,  Paris,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon,  and  in  '75  played  Margaret  and 
Helen  of  Troy  in  the  reproduction  of  Boito's 
■  Mefistofele '  at  Bologna.  [A.C.] 

BORTN I ANSK  Y.  Correct  date  of  death  to 
Oct.  38,  1838  (Paloschi).  Add  that  his  complete 
compositions  have  been  published  in  10  vols., 
edited  by  Tschaikowsky  (Bernard,  St.  Peters- 
burg). 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  The  fol- 
lowing societies,  which  give,  or  have  given, 
concerts  regularly  for  the  edification  of  the  public 
in-  Boston  (U.S.A.),  are  described  in  the  order  of 
their  age. 

Handel  and  Ha tdn  Society.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  659.]  Since  that  article  was  prepared  the 
society  has  produced  the  following  works  :— 

Mart  nifht  into  Ktyp«WT9)i;Tower  of  BaM  n«);  PaWi 
Sumwi'i  Pr.Nll<»l  Son  (1HT»>  JNuItU?  (UB);  CherublM".  D 
HuiM't  tJiracht  Jubilate  •  »-«**>» ; [minor  Jhn  <.li«8> ;  Broch'<  Ar- 
Mi-u4el*M>an'i  I'Mlm  xllll  d"*);  mlnlu*  (ISO):  Baeh'a  Kin'  V»t« 
Salot-atfo*'  P«luB«l->ui;ar»UD'»  Burn  (l«Oj;  Oouuod'i  Mum  el 
Dttxb  of  Jmu*  <  .  Gounod'i  VIM  fU8») ;  Btch't  R  minor  Mlm 
K«*imptton  {last)  .  Rubtnitoln't  tl&fl). 


The  fifth  triennial  festival  was  given  in  May, 
I  1880,  and  the  sixth  in  May,  1883.  The  bicen- 
tenary of  Handel's  birth  was  celebrated  on  Feb. 
33,  1885,  by  a  concert  of  selections  from  several 
of  Handel's  oratorios.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  has 
remained  as  conductor,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  as 
organist. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  [Sec  vol.  i. 
p.  693.]  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  seasons  of 
symphony  concerts  were  given  in  the  Music  Hall, 
in  1879-80  and  '80-81  respectively,  and  the 
seventeenth  in  the  Boston  Museum  (a  theatre) 
in  '81-83,  since  which  the  Association  has  with- 
drawn from  tho  concert-field,  it  being  found  that 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  furnished  all 
the  high-class  orchestral  music  that  the  public 
demanded.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  remained  as  con- 
ductor until  the  end. 

Apollo  Club.  Formed  in  July,  1871  ;  incor- 
porated by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  March, 
1873.  It  is  composed  of  male  voices,  and  is 
supported  by  assessments  levied  on  associate 
members,  among  whom  the  tickets  for  the  con- 
certs are  divided,  none  being  sold  to  the  public. 
Membership  as  an  associate  is  perpetual  so  long 
as  the  assessment  is  paid.  Most  of  the  concerts 
have  been  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  has  been  conductor  from  the  beginning. 

B0TL8T0N  Club.  Formed  in  1873.  Sup- 
ported after  the  manner  of  the  Apollo  Club.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  male  voices,  but 
shortly  after  the  retirement,  in  April,  1875,  of 
the  first  conductor,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sharland, 
and  the  election  of  a  successor,  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood  (who  is  still  in  charge)  female  voices 
were  added,  though  the  male  chorus  was  retained 
for  portions  of  each  programme  presented. 
Nearly  all  of  the  concerts  have  been  given  in 
the  Music  Hall. 

The  Cecilia.  Formed  in  1874,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  at  the  symphony  concerts.  In 
1876  it  became  an  independent  organisation  and 
has  been  supported  on  the  associate  system. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  has  been  conductor  since  the 
j  formation  of  the  club. 

)     The  Euterpe.    Formed  in  December,  1878, 
I  '  for  the  encouragement  of  music.'    Its  concerts 
'  so  far,  given  in  various  small  halls,  have  con- 
sisted of  chamber  music  by  string  bands  of  from 
I  four  to  eight.     Tickets  are  distributed  among 
I  subscribing  members,  whose  rights  are  secured, 
after  election,  by  annual  payment  of  assessments. 
At  the  concerts  the  players  occupy  a  stage  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  the  audience  being 
seated  so  as  to  face  the  stage  from  all  points. 

Arlington  Club.  Formed  in  October,  1879. 
Male  voices  and  supported  on  the  associate 
system.  In  the  first  three  seasons,  1879-83, 
Mr.  William  J.  Winch  was  conductor.  For  the 
two  succeeding  seasons  Mr.  George  W.  Chad- 
wick  served.  The  concerts  were  given  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall.  Of  late  the  club  has  given 
few  signs  of  life. 

Boston  Philharmonic  Societt.  Formed  in 
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1880.  Devoted  to  concert*  of  symphonies  and 
other  high-class  orchestral  music.  Mr.  Bern  hard 
Listemann  was  the  conductor  for  the  first  season 
(1881),  Dr.  Louis  Maas  for  the  second  (1881-82) 
and  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  for  the  third  (1883-83). 
The  Society  has  since  followed  the  example  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  concerts  were  all  given  in  the 
Muaic  Hall,  and  tickets  were  distributed  among 
subscribing  members,  after  the  system  described 
in  the  account  of  the  Euterpe.  Tickets  for  the 
public  rehearsal  which  preceded  each  concert 
were,  however,  sold  to  the  public. 

Boston  Stmphony  Orchestra.  See  vol.  iv. 
p.  43.  And  add  that  after  the  third  season 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke  of  Vienna  succeeded  Mr. 
Henschel  as  conductor;  and  atthebeginningof  the 
fifth  season  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  also  of  Vienna, 
took  Mr.  Listemann' s  post  of  leading  violin. 

Boston  Orchestral  Club.  Formed  in  1884 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  of 
orchestral  works  by  young  players,  professional 
and  amateur,  who  form  a  complete  orchestra. 
Support  of  the  enterprise  comes  from  associate 
members  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Apollo  Hub),  to 
whom  the  orchestra  gives  in  return  several  con- 
certs in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  concerts 
have  been  given  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann. 

Boston  Chamber  Music  Societt.  Formed 
in  1886.  Supported  by  subscriptions  exactly  as 
described  in  the  case  of  the  Euterpe.  The  con- 
certs so  far  have  included  examples  of  chamber 
music  in  the  larger  forms  and  for  instruments 
other  than  the  string  quartet,  and  have  been 
given  in  Association  Hall. 

Orpheds  Musical  Societt.  Formed  in  1853, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  German  members  :  that 
has  been  the  tongue  employed  in  the  concerts. 
Of  late  the  chorus  of  the  Society  (male  voices) 
has  only  appeared  in  public  for  charitable  pur- 
(m.ircs  or  on  other  special  occasions.  The  So- 
ciety has  apartments  fitted  and  furnished  like 
a  club  house,  and  as  the  social  element  is  now 
most  prominent,  this  description  is  separated 
from  the  accounts  of  the  other  musical  organ- 
isations, the  chief  purpose  of  which  is,  or  has 
been,  the  cultivation  of  some  peculiar  branch  of 
the  art  of  muaic. 

The  Clefs.  A  social  club,  formed  in  1881, 
limited  at  first  to  sixty,  afterwards  to  a  hundred 
members,  three  fourths  of  whom  must  be  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  music.  It  holds 
monthly  meetings  during  the  six  months  be- 
ginning in  November.  The  only  permanent 
officer  is  that  of  secretary.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  season  the  club  elects  six  members  to  serve 
in  turn  as  Masters,  one  for  each  social  meeting. 
The  Master  is  endowed  with  autocratic  powers. 
Men  only  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Concerning  the  clubs  supported  on  the  asso- 
ciate membership  principle  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  following  have  supplied  the  per- 
formers from  their  ranks  of  active  members : 
Apollo,  Boylston,  Cecilia,  Arlington,  and  Orches- 
tral Club.    The  others  (Euterj>e,  Philharmonic, 


and  Chamber  Music  Society)  have  hired  the 
performers  for  their  concerts.  The  a*s<  »ciate  mem- 
bership in  each  organisation  is  limited.  [F.H.J.] 

BOTE  UND  BOCK,  a  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers in  Berlin,  founded  by  Eduard  Bote  and 
Gustav  Bock  Jan.  37,  1838.  The  former  retired 
at  the  beginning  of  1847,  leaving  Gustav  Bock 
alone  in  the  business  until  his  death,  Apr.  37, 
1863.  His  widow  became  the  proprietor,  and 
his  brother,  E.  Bock,  undertook  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  firm. 

Among  the  music  issued  by  the  house,  the 
works  of  Neithardt,  Hoffmann,  Rebeling,  von 
HerUberg,  etc.,  and  in  particular  the  collection 
of  «  Musics  Sacra,'  edited  for  the  use  of  the 
Domchor,  deserve  mention.  The  latter  is  a 
compilation  of  the  most  prominent  com|>owtions 
a  capella,  by  Italian,  Netherlandish,  and  espe- 
cially German  masters  of  past  time.  The  pub- 
lishers' catalogue  contains  also  a  number  of 
original  works  by  the  best  composers,  and  the 
firm  has  done  much  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Handel,  Gluck.  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  cheap  editions  ;  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  modern  operatic  music,  especially  that 
of  Gounod  and  Offenbach. 

Gustav  Bock  established  the  'Neue  Berlins 
Musikzeitung.'  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
help  of  all  the  more  eminent  writers  on  music, 
and  in  maintaining  practical  relations  with  them. 
In  1 86 1  his  brother  Emil  Bock  became  editor. 
It  now  appears  weekly,  and  contains,  beside*  a 
leading  article  on  the  science,  theory,  or  history 
of  music,  numerous  notices  from  all  important 
towns ;  but  in  recent  times  its  importance  has 
become  somewhat  lessened. 

The  present  owner  of  the  publishing  business  is 
Herr  Hugo  Bock,  into  whose  possession  it  passed 
in  February  1873.  [A.D.] 

BOTTESINI,  Giovanni,  a  very  celebrated 
virtuoso  on  the  double  bass,  also  an  excellent 
conductor  and  composer,  was  born  on  Dec.  34, 
1833,  at  Crema  in  Lombardy.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  good  musician  and  clarinet  player  of  his  native 
town,  and  as  a  boy  sang  in  the  chajiel  choir.  He 
early  displayed  such  a  remarkable  talent  for  music 
that  at  the  age  of  eleven  application  was  made 
for  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  Conservatory  at 
Milan.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  only  one 
vacant  place,  and  that  for  a  contrabassist.  Bot- 
tesini  accordingly  commenced  the  study  of  the 
double  bass,  was  admitted  at  the  Conservatoire 
and,  it  is  said,  before  long  played  abnost  as  well 
as  he  did  afterwards,  when  his  marvellous  com- 
mand over  this  unwieldy  instrument  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  musical  world  of  Europe. 
His  masters  were  Rossi  for  the  double  bass. 
Basili  and  Vaccai  for  harmony  and  composition. 
On  leaving  the  Conservatorio  he  travelled  with 
his  fellow  pupil  Signor  Arditi  (then  a  violin 
player)  and  afterwards  went  to  America. 
Eventually  he  accepted  a  lucrative  engagement 
at  the  Havana  as  principal  double  bass  in  the 
which  he  retained  for  many 
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Here  his  first  opera, '  Christophe  Colombe,'  was 
given  in  1846. 

His  first  appearance  in  this  country  was  on 
Jane  26,  1 849,  at  the  Musical  Union,  where  he 
played  the  violoncello  part  of  one  of  Onslow's 
quintets,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  contain 
prominent  solo  passages  for  that  instrument.  By 
his  performance  of  this  and  of  a  solo  he  aston- 
ished all  present,  and  at  once  won  for  himself 
the  reputation  which  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed, 
of  being  the  most  accomplished  virtuoso  on  the 
double  bass  in  the  annals  of  musical  history. 
Those  alone  who  have  heard  him  play  can  realiso 
the  beauty  of  the  performance.  It  is  not  only 
marvellous  as  a  tour  de  force,  but  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  this  great  artist  enables  him  to 
produce  a  result  delightful  even  for  the  most 
fastidious  musician  to  listen  to.  Extraordinary 
agility  and  strength  of  hand,  dexterous  use  of 
the  harmonics,  purity  of  tone  and  intonation, 
perfect  taste  in  phrasing — in  fact  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  great  nolo  player — are  exhibited  by 
Bottesini  on  this  cumbrous  instrument.  It  can 
only  be  regretted  that  such  exceptional  powers 
should  not  have  been  devoted  to  an  instrument 
more  worthy  of  them.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Bottesini  plays  upon  a  three-stringed  baas, 
which  he  prefers  as  being  more  sonorous,  and 
with  a  bow  made  and  held  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  violoncello,  whereas  the  curved  bow  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  orchestra  was  used  by 
Dragonetti.  (The  relative  merits  of  these  two 
forms  of  bow  were  the  subject  of  an  enquiry  by 
a  committee  nominated  by  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  Dragonetti 
was  consulted  and  the  pattern  of  his  bow  adopted 
for  the  orchestra  of  the  institution.)  Bottesini 
is  also  distinguished  as  composer  and  conductor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  presided  over  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  from 
1855  to  1857.  He  was  afterwards  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Cairo.  He  has  written 
several  pieces  for  his  instrument,  among  which 
his  fantasia  on  Sonnambula,  the  Carnival  of 
Venice,  and  duets  which  he  played  with  Signori 
Sivori  and  Piatti,  will  long  be  remembered 
— also  the  opera  of  4  L'Assedio  di  Firenze' 
produced  in  Paris  in  1 856,  '  Ali  Baba/  written 
for  and  performed  in  London  with  considerable 
success  in  1 8 7 1 , '  Ero  a  Leandro'  ( prod uced  success- 
fully at  Turin  in  1879),  au<J  one  or  *wo  quartets. 
For  some  time  he  has  paid,  with  more  or  less 
regularity,  an  annual  visit  to  England.  At  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1887  an  oratorio  by  him, 
to  words  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  entitled  'The 
Garden  of  Olivet,'  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  Bottesini 
is  as  amiable  as  a  man  as  he  is  excellent  as  an 
artist,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  universal  goodwill 
of  the  musical  profession.  [T.P.H.] 

BOUCHER,  A.  J.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death.  April  10,  and  Dec.  30. 

BOUFFONS,  L*s.  SeeMATASsms.vol.ii.  236. 

BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY,  Louis  Al- 
bert, French  composer,  born  at  Nantes  Feb.  2, 


1840,  is  a  member  of  a  family  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  is  nephew  of  BiUault,  the  famous 
minister  of  the  second  empire.  Having  gone 
through  a  complete  course  of  classical  studies, 
and  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1859,  he 
was  received  into  Ambroise  Thomas's  class 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1862  he  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  composition.  Though 
devoted  to  his  art,  Bourgault-Ducoudray  has  not 
produced  much.  His  chief  works  are  a  Stabat 
Mater,  performed  at  St.  Eustache  Apr.  5,  1868, 
and  at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Good  Friday, 
Apr.  3, 1874,  a  work  written  in  an  archaic  style, 
having  in  it  something  of  the  manner  and  the 
vague  tonality  of  plain  chant  without  being  re- 
stricted to  its  rules ;  an  orchestral  suite  in  four 
movements,  entitled  'Fantaisie  en  Ut  mineur' 
(Concerts  Populaires  Dec.  27,  1874),  a  well 
orchestrated  composition,  but  too  long,  and  built 
on  subjects  of  no  interest ;  and  finally,  a  little 
'satiric  '  drama, '  La  Conjuration  des  Fleurs,'  of 
which  he  also  wrote  the  words.and  which  was  pro- 
duced under  his  own  direction  at  the  Salle  Here, 
Jan.  27,  1 883.  Having  never  written  for  the  stage 
and  very  rarely  for  the  concert-room,  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray  has  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
works  of  the  older  masters  of  the  '  primitive ' 
school,  and  towards  the  popular  songs  of  all 
countries.  In  1S69  he  founded  in  Paris  an 
amateur  choral  society,  and  gave  in  a  most  ex- 
cellent manner  such  works  as  Handel's  'Alex- 
ander's Feast '  and  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  cantatas 
by  Bach,  Clement  Jannequin's  '  Bataille  de 
Morignan,'  selections  from  Rameau,  choruses  by 
Palestrina,  Orlando  Lasso,  etc.  A  nervous  dis- 
order obliged  him  to  give  up  the  direction  of  this 
society,  which  soon  came  to  an  end.  Ordered 
to  a  warmer  climate  on  account  of  his  health,  he 
went  to  Greece  on  a  kind  of  musical  mission,  and 
brought  back  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
music  of  that  country,  which  he  published  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Souvenirs  d'une  mission  mu- 
sicals en  Grbce  et  en  Orient*  (1876).  He  pub- 
lished some  piano  duets, '  LeCarnaval  a  Athene*,' 
on  popular  Greek  airs,  and  an  important  collection 
of  songs,  4  Trente  Melodies  populaires  de  la  Grece 
et  de  l'Orient,'  collected  and  harmonised  with 
Greek,  Italian,  and  French  words.  Since  1878 
he  has  lectured  on  the  history  of  music  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  undertook  recently  a  musical 
journey  into  Brittany,  and  published  on  his  re  - 
turn 'Trente  Melodies  populaires  de  la  Baste 
Bretagne,'  collected  and  harmonised  with  a 
French  translation  in  verse  by  F.  Coppe'e  (1885). 
Though  little  known  to  the  public,  and  having 
produced  little  original  work,  Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray occupies  an  honourable  position  in  the  mu- 
sical world,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  musiciau. 
with  ardent  convictions  and  a  constant  and 
earnest  devotion  to  art.  [AJ.J 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis.  To  the  article  in  vol.  i, 
p.  263,  add  the  following  notice. 

This  musician,  the  son  of  Guillaume  Bourgeois, 
was  born  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. In  1 54 1  he  was  invited  to  Geneva  about 
the  time  of  Calvin's  return  fromStrasburg.  On  the 
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removal  of  Guillaume  Franc  to  Lausanne  in  1545 
[see  Franc  in  Appendix]  his  place  was  given 
to  Bourgeois  jointly  with  a  Genevan  named 
Guillaume  Fabri,  the  former  receiving  60,  the 
latter  40  florins  of  the  salary  of  100  florins 
which  had  been  paid  to  Franc.  Of  the  personal 
history  of  Bourgeois  we  know  nothing  beyond 
what  may  be  gathered  from  some  notices  of  him 
in  the  registers  of  the  Council  of  Geneva.  These 
are  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  place  and  the 
time.  In  1547  the  Council  admitted  him  gra- 
tuitously to  the  rights  of  citizenship  '  in  con- 
sideration of  hi*  being  a  respectable  man  and 
willing  to  teach  children.'  Shortly  afterwards, 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  pursue  his  studies, 
they  exempted  him  from  duties  connected  with 
the  town  guard  and  the  works  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  presented  him  with  a  small  china 
stove  for  his  apartment.  Before  long  his  salary 
was  for  s<ime  reason  reduced  to  50  florins.  On 
his  petitioning  that  it  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  amount,  or  even  slightly  increased  in 
consequence  of  hi.*  poverty,  the  parsimonious 
Council  gave  him  two  measures  of  corn  '  for 
that  once,  and  in  consideration  of  an  expected 
addition  to  his  family.'  To  a  second  petition, 
even  though  supported  by  Calvin,  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  On  Dec.  3,  1551,  Bourgeois  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  having  '  without  leave ' 
altered  the  tunes  of  some  of  the  psalms,  but 
through  the  intervention  of  Calvin  obtained  his 
release  on  the  following  day.  The  alterations, 
however,  were  sanctioned  and  adopted.  Another 
innovation  proposed  by  Bourgeois  fared  better 
with  the  Council.  His  recommendation  to  sus- 
pend a  printed  table  in  the  churches  to  show 
what  psalm  was  to  be  sung  was  approved  of  and 
rewarded  by  a  donation  of  sixty  sols. 

In  1557  Bourgeois  returned  to  Paris  and  was 
still  living  in  1 561.  His  chief  claim  to  notice  at 
the  present  day  arises  from  his  connection  with 
the  Genevan  Pxalter.  The  authorship  of  the 
melodies  in  this  remarkable  collection  has  been 
long  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  has  been 
attributed,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  several  musicians 
of  the  time,  to  Bourgeois,  Franc,  Goudimel, 
Claudin  Le  Jeune  and  others.  The  claims  set 
up  for  Goudimel  and  Le  Jeune  are  easily  dis- 
posed of.  Neither  of  these  composers  ever  visited 
Geneva  or  had  any  direct  relations  with  Calvin. 
In  1557,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Genevan 
psalter  had  been  already  published,  Goudimel 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Genevan  psalter  was  completed  in  1563,  and  it 
was  not  until  that  year  that  Goudimel  published 
his  '  Seize  Pseaumes  mis  en  musique  a  quatre 
parties,  en  forme  de  motets.'  This  was  followed 
by  the  entire  psalter,  first  in  1564  harmonized  in 
double  counterpoint,  then  in  1565  in  simple 
counterpoint  (generally  note  against  note),  and 
lastly  in  1565-66  when  Goudimel  produced  an- 
other arrangement  of  the  psalms  for  three,  four, 
or  more  voices  in  the  form  of  motets. 

Le  Jeune  was  but  ia  years  of  age  in  1542 
when  the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  psalter 
was  published,  and  not  above  21  in  1551  when 


the  whole  of  Marot's  and  the  first  portion  of 
Beza's  translations  had  already  appeared.  In 
1564  he  published  'Dix  Pseaumes  de  Damd 
nouuellement  composes  a  quatre  parties,  en  forme 
de  motets  .  .  .'  reprinted  in  1580.  The  psalms 
are  Marot's,  but  the  music  is  entirely  original. 
Le  Jeune  died  in  1600,  and  his  harmonized  ar- 
rangements in  four  and  five  parts,  of  the  Genevan 
melodies  were  not  printed  until  the  following 

Ssar,  nor  that  in  three  parts  (Book  I)  until  1602.1 
ut  long  before  the  psalms  of  Goudimel  and  Le 
Jeune  appeared,  Bourgeois  had  himself  harmon- 
ized the  tunes  up  to  that  time  included  in  the  Ge- 
nevan Psalter.  In  1547  ne  published  4  Pseaulmee 
cinquante  de  Dauid  .  .  .  traduictz  . .  par  Clement 
Marot,  et  mis  en  musique  par  Loys  Bovrgeoyi, 
a  quatre  parties,  k  voix  de  contrepoinct  egal 
oonsonnante  au  verbe.  Lyon,  1547.'  In  the  same 
year  he  also  published  '  Le  premier  linre  des 
Pseaulmes  de  Dauid,  contenant  xxiv.  pseau  lines.  * 
Compose"  par  Loys  Bovrgeoia.    En  diuersite  de 
Musique:   a  scauoir  familiere  ou  vaudeuille; 
aultres  plus  musicales  ....  Lyon.*  In  the  latter 
the  words  of  the  psalms  are  those  of  Marot, 
but  the  melodies  are  original  and  wholly  different 
from  those  of  the  former  work.     All  these 
harmonized  psalters  were  intended   only  for 
private  use.     Down  to  the  present  century 
nothing  beyond  the  melody  of  the  psalms  was 
tolerated  intheworshipof  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  it  was  not  improbably  the  aversion  of  Calvin 
to  the  use  of  harmony  that  compelled  Bourgeois 
to  print  his  psalters  at  Lyons  instead  of  Geneva.1 
Before  we  consider  more  particularly  the  au- 
thorship of  the  melodies  in  the  Genevan  psalter, 
a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
that  important  collection  must  be  given. 

When  Calvin,  expelled  from  Geneva,  went  to 
Strasburg  in  1538  he  resolved,  after  the  example 
of  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  to  compile  a 
psalter  for  the  use  of  his  own  church.  This,  of 
which  the  only  known  copy  has  but  recently 
come  to  light  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich, 
contains  eighteen  psalms,  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
the  Decalogue,  and  the  Creed,  to  each  of  which 
a  melody  is  prefixed.  Of  the  psalms  the  words 
of  twelve  are  by  Marot  (1,  2,  3,  15,  19,  33.  51.* 
103,  114,  130,  137.  and  143);  of  five  (25,  36,46, 
91  and  138)  with  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the 
Decalogue,  by  Calvin  himself,  and  of  one  (113) 
in  prose.  These  psalms  of  Marot  exhibit  vari- 
ations from  the  text  first  published  by  the  author 
three  years  later,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
obtained  by  Calvin  in  MS.  from  some  private 
source.  Calvin  and  Marot  certainly  met  in 
1536  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  intimacy  was  then  formed, 
or  that  any  communication  passed  between  them, 
until  Marot  fled  to  Geneva  in  1542.  The  first 
'  translation  made  by  Marot  was  Psalm  6,  written 
and  published  in  1533  in  'Le  Miroir  de  tres 

I  Book  I  iu  reprinted  In  18(77.  and  w«i  followed  bjr  the  BeronJ 
and  Third  Booki  la  100S.  Tha  Utter  books  apparent!*  bad  not  bee* 
published  in  1C01.  >  In  four  part*. 

»  Specimens  of  the  paalms  a*  hamumlied  by  Bourjeols.  Goudimel. 
I>  Jruue.  and  others,  are  siren  t>jr  Ovoan  In  hli  work  cited  below. 
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chretienne  Princesse  Marguerite.'  By  1539  he 
had  completed  bis  first  instalment  of  thirty  psalm*, 
but  up  to  that  time  they  circulated  in  manuscript 
only.  They  are  all  found  in  a  psalter  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1541,  and  their  text  is  there 
the  same  as  that  published  by  Calvin.  Douen 
thinks  that  the  varied  readings  are  due  to  Pierre 
Alexandre,  editor  of  the  Antwerp  Psalter,  but 
it  seems  equally  if  not  more  probable  that  they 
represent,  largely  or  wholly,  the  original  text 
of  Marot's  manuscripts,  revised  by  him  when  he 
published  the  '  Trente  Fseaulmes,'  about  the 
beginning  of  154a.  The  tunes  to  Calvin's  own 
translations  are  German,  four  by  M.  Greiter  and 
one  by  W.  Dachstein.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva 
in  Sept.  1 541,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  Feb. 
1 54a,  a  psalter  (professedly  printed  at  Rome  by  the 
command  of  the  Pope1)  was  published  at  Stras- 
burg,  containing,  besides  the  psalms  and  other 
pieces  of  the  collection  of  1539,  together  with  four 
psalms  by  other  writers,  the  eighteen  remaining 
psalms  of  those  which  Marot  had  translated  up 
to  that  time  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12.  13,  14, 
2  2»  34.  37.  38.  104.  113,  and  1 15)  and  his  Pater- 
noster. To  the  Paternoster  and  to  eight  of  the 
psalms  (4,  6,  9,  22,  24,  38,  104,  and  113)  new 
melodies  were  added.  On  these  two  collections 
the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  was 
based,  and  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1542. 
It  contains  the  thirty  psalms  of  Marot  with  his 
Pater  and  Credo  (a  different  one  from  that  in  the 
Strasburg  edition  of  1539  which  is  in  prose1,  the 
five  psalms  of  Calvin,  and  his  Song  of  Simeon  and 
Decalogue.  Of  the  tunes,  seventeen  (1,2,  3, 15, 
*5>  36,  4°\  91-  IQ3.  104,  114,  130,  137,  138,  143, 
the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Paternoster  are 
taken  from  the  preceding  Psalters,  but  all  except 
three  36,  103,  and  137)  are  more  or  less  modified  ; 
twenty-two  tunes  are  new,  thirteen  of  them  14, 
6,  8,  9,  13,  19,  32,  24,  32,  38,  51,  113,  and 
the  Decalogue.''  are  substituted  for  the  former 
melodies,  eight  5,  7,  10,  11,  12,  14,  37,  and 
115)  are  set  to  the  psalms  left  with  music  in  tho 
pseudo-Roman  Psalter,  and  one  is  adapted  to 
Marot's  Credo.  In  Nov.  1542  Marot  arrived  at 
Geneva,  and  there  translated  nineteen  other 
psalms  (18,  23.  25,  33,  36,  43,  45,  46,  50,  72,  79, 
86,  91,  101,  107,  110,  118,  128.  and  1381  and 
the  Song  of  Simeon,  which,  with  the  thirty 
previously  published,  make  up  what  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  'Cinquante  Pseaumes.'  These, 
with  Marot's  Decalogue,  Ave,  and  G rices  before 
and  after  meat,  all  with  music,  were  added  to 
the  psalter  in  a  new  edition  published  at  the 
end  of  1543. 

In  this  edition  the  text  of  Marot's  earlier 
psalms  was  corrected  by  the  author,  and  the 
Calvin's  Song  of  Simeon  and  five  psalms  were 
replaced  by  Marot's  new  versions  of  the  same. 

In  1 544  Marot  died  at  Turin,  and  the  Psalter 
remained  unfinished  until  the  work  was  resumed 
by  the  publication  in  1551  of  thirty-four  ad- 
ditional translations  by  Beza,  which  were  united 
in  the  following  year  to  the  forty-nine  by  Marot 
already  in  use.    In  1554  six  more  psalms  ap- 

•  Uei.ce  known  a.  the  pwudo-Romtn  Palter. 


peared,  soon  followed  by  another,  and  the  Psalter 
was  completed  in  156a. 

The  following  lists  show  the  order  in  which 
the  psalms  were  published  in  successive  editions 
of  the  Genevan  Psalter : — 

1542.  1,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  It,  13,  13, 

14,  15.  »9»  24.  33.  37i  38.  5i»  »©3.  *°4.  "3. 
114,  IIJ,  130,  137,  143,  the  Pater,  and  Credo, 

by  Marot.    35,  36,  46,  91,  138,  Song  of  Simeon, 

and  Decalogue,  by  Calvin. 

1543.  The  seven  versions  by  Calvin  were 
omitted,  and  the  following  by  Marot  added — 18, 

23.  25.  33,  36.  43,  45,  4<S,  5©,  7*,  79-  86.  9«. 
IOI,  107,  no,  118,  128,  138,  Song  of  Simeon, 
Decalogue,  Ave,  and  Graces. 

1551.    16.  17,  20,  21,  26,  27,  a8,  39,  30,  31, 

34,  35.  39.  4°.  4h  42,  44.  47,  73,  9°,  "9>  Iao» 
I3i,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  129,  131,  132, 

133,  i34,2»n  by  Bex*. 

To  these  psalms  the  tunes  were  almost  cer- 
tainly adapted  at  the  same  time,  but  no  copy  of 
the  Psalter  containing  them  is  known  of  a  date 
anterior  to  1554. 

1554.  The  six  appendix  psalms  of  this  year 
(53>  57,  63,  64,  65  and  in),  and  the  additional 
one  of  1555  (67)  appeared  without  tunes. 

In  1562  the  psalter  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  remaining  sixty  psalms,  proper 
tunes  were  assigned  to  thirty-eight  of  these  as 
also  to  psalms  5a  and  57,  while  the  others,  as 
well  as  the  remaining  appendix  psalms  uf  1554- 
5  (63,  64,  65,  67  and  in)  were  sung  to  the 
melodies  of  other  psalms. 

The  psalms  thus  add*>d  in  1562,  with  tunes, 
were— 48,  49,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61,  74,  75, 
80,  81,  83,  84,  85)  87,  88,  89,  92,  93,  94,  96,  97, 
99,  ioa,  105,  106,  112,  135,  136,  141,  145.  146, 
147,  148,  149,  150.  Without  tunes  — 53,  62,  66, 
68,  69,  70,  71,  76,  77,  78,  82,  95,  98,  IOO,  108, 
109,  116,  117,  139,  140,  142,  144.  Including, 
therefore,  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Decalogue, 
the  Genevan  Psalter  contains  in  all  125  tunes, 
of  which  eighty-rive  were  selected  or  adapted 
between  1542  and  1554,  the  rest  in  1562. 

The  story  which  ascribes  to  Franc  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Genevan  Psalter  will  be  noticed  in  a 
separate  article,  but  recent  investigations  in  the 
archives  of  Geneva  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  tunes  was 
entrusted  to  Bourgeois,  and  an  entry  in  the 
registers  of  the  Council,  dated  July  28,  1552, 
which  will  be  found  quoted  at  length  in  the 
notice  of  Franc  in  this  Appendix,  distinctly  states 
that  Bourgeois  had  set  to  music  the  psalms  of 
Beza,  published  the  year  before,  and  had  ar- 
ranged those  already  published  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  psalter. 

A  minute  collation  which  M.  Douen  has  made 
of  these  earlier  editions  enables  us  to  see  wha: 
Bourgeois  did.  In  154a  he  adopted,  with  modi- 
fications, seventeen  tunes  from  the  Strasburg 
Psalters  and  added  twenty-two  new  ones.  In  or 
before  1 549  seventeen  tunes  were  more  or  les> 
altered  and  eight  replaced  by  others.    In  1 55 1 

*  Tho  tiu><  to  Ink*  pMJm  U  that  known  la  Eo«Und  u  the  ow 
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fuur  were  altered  and  twelve  new  melodies  sub- 
stituted, some  for  earlier  ones  of  Bourgeois 
himself.  In  several  instances  therefore  the  tune 
is  of  later  date  than  the  psalm. 

These  last  changes  were  final  and  mark  the 
time  since  which  the  tunes  adopted  before  156a 
have  remained  unaltered.  The  old  Strasburg 
tunes  of  1539  which  still  survived  were  those  to 
Psalms  1,  2,  15,  36,  91,  103.  104,  114,  13°.  *37 
and  143,  two  of  which  (36  and  137)  retained 
almost  their  primitive  form,  and  103  remained 
unaltered.  M.  Douen  considers  these  Strasburg 
melodies  to  possess  more  of  a  German  than  a 
French  character,  and  according  to  Riggenbach 
36  and  91  are  by  Matthaus  Greiter,  a  member 
of  the  choir  of  Strasburg  Cathedral . 

How  far  the  other  tunes  adapted  by  Bour- 
geois are  original  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
A  few  can  be  traced  to  a  German  origin,  some 
are  constructed  out  of  fragments  of  earlier 
melody,  while  others  are  adapted  from  secular 
songs  popular  at  the  time.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  every  tune  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  belongs 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  categories. 1 

Bourgeois  left  Geneva  in  1557,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  no  connection  with  the  Genevan 
Psalter  after  that  time.  The  forty  tunes  of  156a 
were  added  by  another  and  a  less  skilful  hand. 
In  June  1561  an  entry  in  the  '  Comptes  des 
recettes  et  depen-ses  pour  les  pauvres '  records  the 
payment  of  ten  florins  to  'Maltre  Pierre'  for 
having  set  the  psalms  to  music.  This  person  is 
conjectured  by  Becker  to  be  Pierre  Dubuisson,  a 
singer  who  in  1565  was  admitted  gratuitously  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Geneva,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  on  the  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  1 550  Bourgeois 
published  '  Le  droict  chemin  de  musique,  com- 
pose' par  Loys  Bourgeois  auec  la  maniere  de 
chanter  les  pseaumes  par  vsage  ou  par  ruse, 
comme  on  cognoistra,  au  xxxiv}  de  nouveau  mis 
en  chant,  et  aussi  le  cantique  de  Simeon.  Geneve 
1550.'  This  treatise,  in  twelve  chapters,  is  the 
first  in  which  a  proposal  is  made  to  abandon  the 
method  of  the  musical  hand  and  to  teach  music 
by  the  employment  of  the  solfeggio.  An  analy- 
sis of  it  will  be  found  in  FtStis,  Biogr.  des 
Musiciens,  ii.  42.  The  last  known  work  of 
Bourgeois  shows  him  still  employed  in  working 
on  the  Genevan  melodies.  It  is  entitled  •  Quatre- 
vingt-trois  Psalmes  de  Dauid  en  musique  .  .  . 
a  quatre,  cinq,  et  six  parties,  tant  a  voix 
pareilles  qu'autrement,  etc.  Paris  1561.' 

For  full  details  respecting  Bourgeois  and  the 
history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  see  the  exhaus- 
tive work  of  Douen  entitled  '  Clement  Marot  et 
le  Psautier  Huguenot,'  a  vols.  Paris,  1878-79. 
The  following  works  may  also  be  consulted : — 
Bovet,  '  Histoire  du  Psautier  des  eglises  refor- 
mees,'  Neuchatel  et  Paris,  1872;  G.  Becker, 
•La  Musique  en  Suisse,'  Geneve  et  Paris,  1874: 
Riggenbach,  *  Der  Kirchengesang  in  Basel' ;  and 

>  A  composer  of  that  day  employed  his  talents  on  harmony  rather 
than  00  melody,  and  used  for  bU  subjects  any  material  that  lulled 
hla  purpose.  A  dlffen-ncc  la  style  between  sacred  and  secular  musle 
hardly  eiltted,  and  'composing'  was  often  literally  'compounding.' 

1  A  misprint  for  xiIt. 


six  articles  in  the  Musical  Times  (June  vo 
Nov.  1881)  by  the  present  writer.         [G.  A.C.I 

BOYCE,  William.  Line  15  of  article,  nd-J 
that  in  1734  he  set  Lord  Lnnsdowne's  DU5que 
of*  Peleus  and  Thetis.'  Line  so,for  1740  r*ad 
1736.  and  for  1.  33  read  and  it  waa  given  by 
the  Apollo  Society,  and  subsequently,  in  174c. 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1749,  when  th* 
Masque  of  Lethe  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane, 
Blow  wrote  new  songs  for  Beard.  P.  267  ft, 
1.  22,  for  setting  read  reviving  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog.).  Line  28,  for  1750  read  1751,  and 
1.  31.  for  1675  read  1755.  At  the  foot  of  the 
same  column  add  that  Blow's  last  theatrical 
work  was  Garrick's  pantomime,  1  Harlequin'* 
Invasion,'  1759.  To  the  list  of  works  ffiv^n  00 
p.  268  o,  add  4  Noah,'  an  oratorio.  [W.H.H.] 

BKADE,  William.  There  is  no  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of  his  death. 

BRAHAM,  JoHH.    P.  269  a,  last  line  bu: 
one,  after  opera-house  intert  the  Oratorios,  and 
the  Three  Choir  Festival.     P.    269  b,   L  3, 
read  Florence  was  the  first  Italian  city,  etc 
He   had  previously  given   concerts  in*  Paris 
with  Nancy  Storace.    Line  24,  add  '  The  Siege 
of  Belgrade,'  180a.    Line  25,  for  1802  rtad 
1803.     Line  28,  add  «  Nareusky,'  1814,  and 
'  Zuma '  (with  Bishop),  1818.'   At  the  Lyceum 
he  appeared  in  'The  Americans,'  1811  ;  '  f. -adore 
de  Merida,'  1 82 7,  and  "The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' 
1828.     In  the  third  paragraph  of  the  same 
column,  add  that  an  American  tour,  undertaken 
with  his  son  Charles  in  1840,  was  unsuccessful, 
and  that  his  last  appearance  took  place  at  the 
Wednesday  concert  in  March  185a.  [M  ] 

BRAHMS,  Johannes.  Line  4  of  article,,/©*- 
March  read  May.  Line  29  from  bottom,  for 
1873  read  1872,  and  in  list  of  works  read  D  for 
the  key  of  op.  73.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 
Add  the  following  supplementary  article  : — 

This  master,  whose  music  during  the  last  nine 
years  has  slowly  and  surely  gained  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  musical  world,  may  now  justly  be 
described  not  as  '  one  of  the  greatest  living,'  but 
as  the  greatest  living  of  German  composers. 

Popularity,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
his  music  has  not  acquired  ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
to  do  so,  for  his  compositions,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  written  for  cultivated  audiences  only. 
His  influence  will  always  be  deeply  rather  than 
widely  felt.    Tiiere  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  some- 
thing impalpable  about  his  creations;  at  first 
hearing  their  beauties  seem  to  elude  our  grasp  ; 
we  are  deeply  moved,  but  we  cannot  clearly 
discern  the  influences  which  affect  us.  '  Brahma,' 
says  Dr.  Louis  Ehlert,  'does  not  stand  before  us 
like  Mozart  or  Schubert,  in  whose  eyes  we  seem 
to  look,  whose  hands  we  seem  to  press.  Two 
atmospheres  lie  between  him  and  us.  Twilight 
surrounds  him  ;  his  heights  melt  in  the  distance, 
we  are  at  once  lured  onward  and  repelled.'  But 
as  we  approach,  in  a  spirit  of  conscientious 
investigation,  the  mist  which  hangs  over  his  art 
seems  to  roll  away  ;  the  outlines  of  his  sublime 
creations  are  revealed  more  clearly,  wc  recognise 
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the  grandeur  of  these  masterpieces  and  feel  that 
they  exist  for  all  time. 

BrahmH's  published  works  have  now  reached 
the  opus-number  loa  ;  of  these  twenty-eight 
have  appeared  since  1878. 

During  this  important  period  of  full  maturity 
it  is  noticeable  that  Bralims's  style  has  under- 
gone no  very  marked  change.  He  has  kept  to 
those  conservative  principles  which  have  governed 
his  creations  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  has  added  to  every  branch  of  art  in 
which  he  has  been  previously  successful ;  but  the 
drama  seems  to  offer  no  attraction  to  his  genius. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  his  later  composi- 
tions consist  of  vocal  pieces  for  one  or  more 
voices  ;  indeed  no  less  than  seven  books  of  songs 
have  appeared  since  1880,  exclusive  of  quartets 
and  romances  for  mixed  chorus.  In  these  songs 
Brahma's  personality  is  very  prominently  dis- 
played. A  power  of  intense  expression,  a  pro- 
fusion of  melody  of  the  highest  order,  a  subtle 
treatment  of  popular  sentiment,  in  its  lighter  as 
in  its  more  serious  aspect,  and,  finally,  a  sure 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  words — all  these 
qualities  are  even  more  noticeable  in  the  later 
than  in  the  earlier  songs.  Goethe,  Heine, 
Riickert,  Platen,  von  Schcnkendorff,  Siegfried 
Rapper — and  more  rarely  Geibel — these  are 
some  of  the  poets  whose  words  he  uses  most 
frequently  ;  always  investing  them  with  deep 
musical  purpose,  and,  where  the  sentiment 
requires  it,  employing  the  most  elaborate  means 
o.  expression.  As  a  song-writer  he  stands  alone  ; 
he  cannot  be  classed  with  Schubert,  Schumann, 
or  Robert  Franz. 

The  relentlessness  of  fate  forms  the  subject  of 
the  two  greater  choral  works  of  this  period  :— a 
wetting  of  Schiller's  '  Mania,'  and  the  'Gesang 
der  Parzen '  from  Goethe's  Iphigeuia.  They  are  no 
unworthy  companion-pieces  to  the  earlier  '  Song 
of  Destiny,'  though  they  will  not  readily  attain  an 
equal  popularity  with  that  most  perfect  work. 

The  compositions  for  piano — Brahma's  own 
instrument — are  not  very  numerous.  The  eight 
pieces  for  piano,  op.  76  iCapriccios  and  Inter- 
mezzos) are  highly  characteristic  of  the  master, 
both  as  regards  inspiration  and  scientific  treat- 
ment. Some  of  the  Intermezzos,  simple  and 
touching,  contrast  pleasantly  with  Capriccios 
which  offer  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
the  most  Bkilful  virtuoso.  The  two  Rhapsodies 
(op.  79)  are  admirable  instances  of  how  success- 
fully well -established  forms  may,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  be  used  to  convey  the  most  original  ideas. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  orchestral  works,  on 
which  BrahniB's  claims  to  one  of  the  highest 
Ignitions  in  the  musical  world  must  be  based. 
These  include  two  delightful  concert-overtures 
(op.  80  and  81),  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Bb 
(op.  83,)  a  voluminous  work  in  four  movements, 
ami  a  Violin  Concerto  (op.  77)  written  for  Joachim. 
Of  the  two  later  Symphonies,  No.  3,  in  F  (op.  90), 
seems  to  combine  something  of  the  grandiose  and 
heroic  character  of  the  first  Symphony  in  C  minor 
with  the  more  graceful  and  delicate  features  of  the 
second  in  D.    Deep  and  manly  feeling  expressed 


with  terseness  and  energy,  skilful  construction 
and  powerful  development,  orchestral  colouring 
at  once  sombre  and  effective,  these  are  the  chief 
features  of  the  find  and  last  movements  of  this 
symphony ;  while  the  Andante  and  Allegretto, 
though  they  hardly  sustain  the  lofty  and  epic 
character  of  the  work,  charm  every  hearer  by 
their  exquisite  melody  and  easy  grace. 

On  so  important  and  elaborate  a  work  as  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  £  minor,  it  is  as  yet  too 
soon  to  pronounce  a  very  definite  judgment.  To 
many  hearers  it  will  seem  laboured,  and  lacking 
in  spontaneity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prominence  given  to  musical  erudition  may  be 
held  to  detract  from  the  emotional  interest 
of  the  work.  The  last  movement,  consisting  of 
a  pattacaglia— a  novel  form  for  the  finale  of 
a  Symphony — is  highly  interesting,  but  chiefly 
to  those  able  to  appreciate  its  excellent  work- 
manship. On  the  other  hand,  only  prejudice 
could  lead  any  one  to  overlook  the  splendid 
qualities  of  this  last  symphony.  It  is  nobly 
and  solidly  planned,  and,  in  spite  of  intricate 
thematic  details,  is  carried  out  with  conciseness 
and  self- restraint — virtues  by  no  means  common 
among  contemporary  composers.  It  bears  the 
unmistakable  impression  of  Brahms's  indivi- 
duality in  all  its  wholesome  vigour  and  manli- 
ness ;  dryness  and  harshness  may  occasionally 
disfigure  it,  but  it  is  as  free  as  the  rest  of  his 
works  from  anything  weak  or  trivial.  Taken  as 
a  w  hole,  this  symphony  seems  to  display,  more 
completely  than  any  one  of  the  later  composi- 
tions, those  rare  combinations  of  intellect  and 
emotion,  of  modern  feeling  and  old-fashioned 
skill  which  are  the  very  essence  of  Brahms's  style. 

The  last  additions  to  the  chamber-music  con- 
sist  of  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano  in  F, 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  in  A.  and  a  trio  for 
piano  and  strings  in  C  minor,  all  of  which  are 
intensely  interesting  and  full  of  vigorous  beauty. 
A  concerto  for  violin  and  violoncello  with  or- 
chestra was  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann 
at  Cologne  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  and  at  one 
of  the  London  Symphony  concerts  in  Feb.  1888. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  added  to  the 
biography  of  Herr  Brahms.  He  enjoys  the 
unchanging  esteem  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  and  wherever  the  production  of  his 
works  may  lead  him  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  receptions.  Early  in  1887 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  recognition  of  his 
genius,  appointed  him  Knight  of  the  Order '  pour 
le  mente  '  for  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Brahms's  published 
compositions  from  June  1878  to  March  1887  : — 


Op. 
74. 

7S. 
7<l 

77. 
T-. 

79. 


Two  Motat*. 
3  Ballads  fur  9  toI 


u. 

8  Planu  pieces  (Caprlocloa  and : 
lotermeuoi). 

11 


Vloll 


Concerto  tor  Violin. 
Son* it  for  PF.  and 
In  0. 

Two  Rhapsodies  for  PF. 
Academical  F'itlsal  Orer 
tur«. 


I  Or- 


PF.  Concerto  In  B  h. 
Romances  and  I 

2  mice*. 
Sti  Hone*  tot  1  ro tee. 
Six  .Songs  for  1  eolce. 
Trio  for  PF.  awl  strings. 
Quintet  lor  Strings  In  F. 
Uesang  der  Parzen,  fur  t>-Part 

Chorus  and  Orch. 
Symphony  In  F,  Jiu.  3. 
2  Songs  for  Alto  with  vlollo 

obbllgato. 
4  Vocal  yuartett  with  PF. 
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for  4-  W.  8ymphony  In  B  minor,  So.  4. 

partChorm.  M.  Sonata  tor  Violoncello  tad 

».  Do.        acapelli.  IT.  In  F. 

B3».  TaXellied  <  ElchpiidortD.  100.  Sonata  forVlolln and  PT.Id  A. 

M.  Fire  Bong*  (or  low  »oloe»  101.  Trio  In  C  minor  for  PF.  and 

US.  S«»en  Pong*.  tfrlngi. 

9ft.  Pour  Songv  102.  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Vlo- 

97.8U8on,t  kmelfe  la  d  [R.N.] 

BR  AM  BILL  A,  Marietta.  Add  date  of 
death,  Nov.  6,  1S75. 

BRANDES,  Emma,  born  Jan.  20,  1854,  near 
Schwerin,  was  taught  music  by  Alois  Schmidt, 
court-kapellmeister  at  Schwerin,  and  by  Golter- 
mann,  and  in  1866  made  her  first  public  appear- 
ance there,  in  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Concerto. 
In  1871-72  she  visited  England,  and  showed  her- 
self a  pianist  of  considerable  performance  and  of 
still  greater  promise,  viz.  March  20,  '71,  at  the 
Monday  Popular,  when  she  first  appeared  in 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann  ('  Arabeske '),  and 
Weber  ('Moto  perpetuo'),  and  with  Joachim  in 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  30,  no.  2  ; 
at  the  Saturday  Popular  with  Mine.  Schumann 
in  Bach's  G  minor  Concerto  for  two  pianos ;  at  the 
Philharmonic  April  24  (Mendelssohn's  G  minor 
Concerto);  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  13,  '73 
(Schumann's  Concerto  ;  at  the  New  Philhar- 
monic May  8  and  June  5  (Chopin's  E  minor 
Concerto),  etc.  She  played  with  great  success  in 
Germany  and  Austria  until  her  marriage  with 
Herr  Engelmann,  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
Utrecht,  when  she  retired  from  public  life.  [A.C.] 

BRANDT,  Makiannk,  whose  real  name  is 
Marie  Bischof,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1842,  at 
Vienna.  She  was  taught  singing  there  by  Frau 
Marschner  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  later 
(1869-70)  by  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia.  In  1867 
she  was  engaged  at  Gratz,  where  she  made  her 
dtfbut  on  Jan.  4  as  Rachel  ('La  Juive').  She  next 
sang  at  Hamburg,  and  on  April  21,  1868,  first 
appeared  at  Berlin  as  Azucena.  On  the  28th  she 
played  Fides,  with  such  success  that  she  obtained 
an  immediate  engagement,  which  extended  over 
several  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
interval  in  1873.  In  1872,  on  leave  of  absence, 
Bhe  was  engaged  for  the  season  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera ;  she  san^  once  as  Fidelio,  May  2,  in  which 
she  made  her  debut,  and  several  times  as  Donna 
Elvira,  with  very  indifferent  success.3  In  1882  Bhe 
Bang  in  G  erman  opera  at  Drury  Lane  as  Brangane 
on  the  production  in  England  of  'Tristan  und 
Isolde,'  and  as  Fidelio,  when  her  artistic  efforts 
were  heartily  appreciated.  On  July  28  of  the 
same  year  she  played  Kundry  on  the  Becond  per- 
formance of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth,  on  which  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  she  generously 
gave  her  services.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  German 
Opera  Company  at  New  York.  In  addition  to 
places  mentioned,  Fraiulein  Brandt  has  sung  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria.  At 
Berlin  she  proved  herself  a  most  useful  artist : 

>  A  thematic  catalogue  of  the  eompoMr*!  works  baa  recently  been 

>  The  rvn*m  of  her  encasement  wai  to  play  Ortrud  on  the  Intended 
product  Ion  of  Lohengrin,  which  opera  acmrdlng  to  protpntm.  m 
to  be  putlthely  produced.  V  r  re*x<u«  unknown  the  production  did 
not  take  place  uutU  l|T7fi.  wheu  Mm  Anna  d'Angerl  (Angertuayer) 

I  the  part. 


I  her  voice  being  very  extensive  in 

was  enabled  to  play  both  soprano  and  mezzo- 
I  soprano  parts,  as  Fidelio,  Eglantine  ( 4  Euryan  the'), 
J  Orpheus,  Spirit  of  Hate  ('  Armida '),  Ortrud, 
I  Margaretbe  ('Genoveva'),  Elvira,  Selica,  Am- 
neris  ('  Aida').  etc.,  in  addition  to  those  above 
named.  [A.C.] 
BRANLE.    Last  line  of  article,  for  287 
read  289.    (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BRASS  BANDS.   See  Wisd-Baad  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

BRASSIN,  Louis,  a  Belgian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  June  24,  1836,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  father  was  a  baritone  singer  of  some  re- 
nown, whose  real  name  was  de  Brassine,  and 
an  uncle  of  his  was  Drouet,  the  famous  flautist. 
To  the  fact  that  in  1847  his  father  was  engaged 
at  the  opera  in  Leipzig,  young  Brassin  owed 
the  most  important  part  of  his  education,  for 
he  entered  the  Conservatorium  of  that  town, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Moscheles,  having  some 
ears  previously  appeared  in  public  at  Hamburg. 
~e  remained  in  the  Conservatorium  for  five 
years,  carrying  off  numerous  prizes.  At  the 
close  of  this  time  he  undertook  several  concert 
tours  with  his  two  brothers,  and  in  1^66  was 
appointed  first  pianoforte  teacher  in  the  Stern 
Conservatorium  at  Berlin.  After  a  year's  tenure 
of  this  post,  he  resumed  a  more  or  less  wandering 
life,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Brussels  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatoire.  In  1878  he  ac- 
cepted a  similar  post  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  in  May  1884.  His  works  include, 
beside  many  excellent  pianoforte  pieces,  two 
German  operettas, '  Der  Thronfolger,'  and  '  Der 
Misnionar.'  Of  his  two  younger  brothers,  one. 
Leopold  (born  May  28,  1843),  who  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  five  under 
Louis  Brassin's  auspices,  is  pianist  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  Professor  at  Berne ;  the 
other,  Gerhard  (born  June  10, 1844),  is  a  violinist 
of  repute.  [M.] 

BRATSCHE  (Viola  da  Bracdo).  The  Ger- 
man name  for  Viola  or  Tenor  Violin. 

BREITKOPF  Sc.  HARTEL.  Twelve  lines 
from  end  of  article  ,  add  date  of  death  of  Hermann 
Hartel,  Aug.  4,  1875,  and  that  Raymund  Har- 
tel  retired  from  business  in  1 880,  leaving  the  two 
grandsons  of  Gottfried  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  article,  the  editions 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Mozart,  as  well  as  an  edition 
of  Chopin,  have  been  completed ;  editions,  on 
the  same  scale,  of  Palestrina  and  Schumann,  are 
in  an  advanced  state,  and  a  similar  issue  of  the 
works  of  Schlitz,  Gr«$try,  and  Schubert  has  been 
undertaken.  The  '  Jahrbucher  fur  Musikalische 
Wissenachaft '  (see  vol.  ii.  30)  were  discontinued 
in  1867,  after  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume ;  their  place  has  been  taken  by  a '  Viertel- 
jahrschrift  fur  Musikwissenschaft,  edited  by 
Dr.  Chrysander,  Professor  Spitta,  and  Herr 
Guido  Adler,  which  has  been  published  quarterly 
since  1885.  A  supplementary  volume  to  the 
complete  edition  of  Beethoven's  works  is  an- 
\18S7).  [M] 
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BRENT,  Charlotte,  soprano  ringer,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  fencing  master  and  alto  singer, 
who  was  the  original  Hamor  in  Handel's 
'  Jephtha'  in  175a,  and  who.  on  the  production 
at  Kanclagh  in  1759  of  Bonnell  Thornton's 
burlesque  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,'  with  Bur- 
ner's music,  admirably  accompanied  Beard  in 
the  Salt-box  song  '  on  that  instrument.'  Miss 
Brent  was  a  pupil  of  Anus's,  and  first  appeared 
as  a  singer  in  Feb.  1758  at  a  concert  given  by 
Cecilia  Davies,  and  next  on  March  3,  1 758,  at 
Drury  Lane  in  Arne's  opera  '  Eliza,'  performed 
oratorio-wise  for  his  benefit.  Slic  sang  in  opera 
at  Drury  Lane  during  1758  and  1759.  She  was 
tben  engaged  by  Beard  for  Covent  Garden, 
where  she  appeared  Oct.  10,  1759,  as  Polly  in 
'  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  where  she  continued 
until  the  close  of  her  theatrical  career.  In 
1763  she  reached  the  summit  of  her  reputation 
by  singing  the  part  of  Mandane  in  Arne's 
4  Artaxerxes  *  (produced  Feb.  2),  which  had 
been  written  expressly  for  her.  In  1765  she 
sang  at  Hereford  Festival,  in  1766  at  that  of 
Gloucester,  and  in  1 767  at  Worcester.  In  Novem- 
ber 1766  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Thomas 
Pinto,  the  violinist.  [See  PlNTO.]  She  continued 
to  sing  at  Covent  Garden  until  about  1 770,  when 
she  took  to  touring  with  her  husband.  On 
April  22,  1784,  she  appeared  for  one  night  in 
'Comus'  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  benefit  of 
Hull,  the  stage-manager.  Charles  Dibdin  de- 
scribed her  as  '  possessing  an  exquisite  voice,' 
and  being  '  a  most  valuable  singer.  Her  power 
was  resistless,  her  neatness  was  truly  interesting, 
and  her  variety  was  incessant ; '  and  a  later 
writer  said,  '  her  bravura  singing  had  consider- 
able merit,  her  execution  being  neat,  distinct, 
rapid,  and  at  that  time  unrivalled.'  She  sur- 
vived her  powers,  and  lived,  forgotten  by  the 
public,  till  April  10,  1802,  when  she  died,  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  at  No.  6  Vauxhall  Walk. 
She  was  buried  April  15,  in  the  church 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

BRESLAUR,  Emtl. 

*  BREUNING,  a  family  mainly  interesting  for 
its  connexion  with  Beethoven.  Christoph  von 
Breuning  in  1761  was  Chancellor  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Teutonic  order  at  Mergentheim. 
His  five  sons,  George  Joseph,  Lorenz,  Johann 
Philipp,  Emanuel  Joseph,  and  Christoph,  all 
received  important  offices  either  in  the  Order  or 
in  the  Electorate;  and  Emanuel  Joseph,  born 
in  1 741,  became  at  twenty  a  '  Conseilleiactuel ' 
at  the  Court  in  Bonn,  and,  Jan.  3,  1750,  married 
Helene,  daughter  of  Hofrath  Stephan  von  Kerich. 
The  good  influence  of  this  excellent  woman  upon 
the  young  Beethoven  renders  a  word  upon  her 
character  pertinent.  She  was  brought  into  close 
relations  with  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of 
the  little  capital,  and  was  a  woman  of  singular 
good  sense,  culture  and  refinement  ;  mild,  kindly, 
affectionate  in  her  domestic  relations;  as  wife 
and  mother  irreproachable. 

On  Jan.  15,  1777,  a  fire  in  the  Electoral 
Palace  caused  the  death  of  thirteen  persons, 

•  Copjriul.t  ]<•'..  by  A.  W.Timr*. 


BREUNING. 
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irehyard  of 
[W.H.H.] 

See  vol.  ii.  735  a. 


including  Emmanuel  Joseph  Brem.ing,  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  age.  His  widow,  who  had 
just  entered  her  28th  year,  was  left  with  three 
children:  —  Christoph,  born  May  13,  1771  ; 
Eleonore  Brigitta, born  April  23,  1772  ;  Stephan, 
born  Aug.  17,  1774;  to  whom  a  fourth  was 
added  a  few  months  later:  —  Lorenz  (Lenz), 
born  in  the  summer  of  1777. 

She  remained  in  the  house  where  her  husband 
died,  which  is  still  standing,  across  the  square 
from  the  M  inster  Church.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Emmanuel,  his  brother,  Canon  Lorenz 
came  from  Neuas  to  reside  with  her,  as  guardian 
and  instructor  of  the  children.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  two  ecclesiastics  in  the  house 
as  members  of  the  family,  Wegeler,  writing  of 
a  time  some  ten  years  later  than  Breuning  s 
decease,  testifies  to  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit, 
the  free  and  unconstrained  tone  that  reigned; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  neither  of 
the  sons  was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  Besides 
classical  studies,  exceptional  attention  appears  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  rising  German  literature 
and  the  works  of  the  leading  English  authors. 

Into  this  family,  in  his  18th  year,  Beethoven 
came  first  as  music-teacher  of  Eleonore  and  Lenz, 
and  soon  almost  as  a  member  of  it.  [See  vol. 
i.  164.]  The  good  influence  upon  his  intel- 
lectual development  and  moral  character  of  this 
intercourse  with  the  Breunings  cannot  be  over- 
rated, and  a  short  notice  of  the  members  of  that 
household  more  closely  connected  with  him  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Eleonore  Brigitta  married  Franz  Gerhard 
Wegeler,  Beethoven's  biographer,  at  Beuel, 
March  28,  1802,  and  died  at  Coblenz,  June  13, 
1 84 1,  in  her  70th  year.  [See  Beethoven,  voLL 
p.  1666.] 

Stephan  (Lorenz  Joseph  Judas  Thaddeus) 
the  well-known  friend  of  Beethoven  in  later 
years,  also  studied  jurisprudence  at  Bonn  and 
Gottingen.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  Elec- 
torate, Max  Franz,  Elector  of  Cologne  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  gave  him 
a  position  in  the  Order  at  Mergentheim.  A 
grand  chapter  held  in  Vienna  in  the  summer  of 
1 801  brought  Stephan  v.  B.  thither  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  Beethoven,  begun  in  their  boy- 
hood, when  both  were  pupils  of  Franz  Ries  on 
the  violin.  As  the  Teutonic  Order  no  longer 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  career.  Stephan 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Austrian  War  Office, 
and  in  1818  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Hofrath. 
This  rapid  rise  (in  the  Amtrian  service)  of  a 
young  man  who  lacked  the  advantages  of  noble 
birth  and  aristocratic  protection,  and  was  not 
even  an  Austrian  by  descent,  confirms  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  remarkable  executive  ability,  his 
great  industry  and  extreme  fidelity  to  duty.  In 
Oct.  1825,  Frederick.  Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Heekingen,  became  President  of  the  Imperial 
Council  of  War.  From  this  moment  Breuning 
was  exposed  to  vexations  and  mortifications, 
which  rapidly  undermined  his  health,  and  he 
died,  ten  weeks  after  the  decease  of  his  friend 
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Beeth»ven,  on  June  4,  1827.  His  relations 
with  Beethoven,  who  often  tried  him  sorely, 
have  been  given  in  a  former  article.  [See  vol.  i. 
1726,  1836,  184a,  1896,  1926,  199b]  He 
was  twice  married,  first  to  the  daughter  of 
Bitter  von  Venn-  ,  head  of  the  Austrian  military 
medical  administration.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Schenk  the  composer,  a  fine  pianist,  and  author 
of  divers  little  compositions.  Beethoven — who 
had  often  played  duets  with  her  —  dedicated 
the  interesting  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the 
Violin  Concerto  to  her.  She  was  born  Nov.  26, 
1 791,  and  died,  says  the  epitaph  composed  by 
her  husband  'on  the  21  March,  1809,  in  the 
eleventh  month  of  happy  wedded  life,  at  the 
moment  of  the  entrance  of  spring.'  The  second 
wife  was  Marie  Constanze  Ruschowitz,  born 
Dec.  1,  1784,  died  Oct.  5,  1856,  leaving  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 

Lorknz  (Lenz)  studied  medicine  at  Bonn 
and  Vienna — whither  he  came  in  1794  and 
renewed  his  musical  Btudies  with  Beethoven. 
At  parting  the  then  young  composer  wrote  in 
his  album  to  this  effect :  — 

Truth  exirti  for  the  wine. 
Beauty  for  the  feeling  h.«artl 
They  belong  to  each  other. 

Dear  oood  Bueunixg  1 

Nerer  ihall  I  forget  the  time  which  in  Bonn  as  well 
as  here  I  have  spent  with  thee.  Retain  thy  friendship 
for  mo,  bo  as  thou  wilt  find  me  ever  the  same.  Yu  nn* 
lir,  on  the  lit  October. 

Thy  true  friend 

L.  v.  BKKTHOVXM. 

Their  separation  was  final;  on  the  iotli  of  the 
next  April  young  Breuning  died. 

Moritz  Gerhard,  son  of  Stephan  and  Con- 
stanze (Ruschowitz),  was  born  at  Vienna  Aug. 
28,  1813.  He  is  'k.k.  Medicinalrath '  and  for 
many  years  lias  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 

Ehysicians  of  the  Austrian  capital.  He  passed 
is  childhood  in  the  '  Rothehaus '  very  near  that 
in  which  Beethoven  died  [see  vol.  iii.  425],  and 
during  the  composer's  last  sickness  was  much  with 
him.  Besides  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles 
on  subjects  relating  to  his  profession,  he  is  known 
in  musical  literature  by  his  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  little  book,  4  Das  Scliwarzspanier 
Haus,'  a  collection  of  reminiscences  of  Beethoven 
and  the  Breunings.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  208  a.]  He 
has  for  many  years  been  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  great '  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde.'     [See  vol.  i.  591.] 

Letters  from  Beethoven  to  various  Breunings 
— the  widow,  Christoph,  Eleonore,  Stephan, 
Lenz,  and  Gerhard — are  given  in  N obi's  '  Briefe 
Beethovens '  and  in  *  Neue  Briefe  Beethovens.' 

Beethoven  dedicated  the  following  works  to 
members  of  this  family: — 

To  Fraulein  Eleonore  the  variations  on  'Se 
vuol  ballare'  for  PF.  and  violin  (July  1793), 
and  the  Easy  Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  C  major 
(1796  .    Nottebohm's  Catalogue,  p.  148. 

To  Stephan  the  Violin  Concerto,  op.  61 
(March  1809) ;  and  to  Frau  v.  B.  the  adaptation 
of  the  same  for  piano.  (See  Thayer's  Beethoven 
(i.  162,  etc.)  [A.W.T.J 
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BREVE.  P.  374  6,  I  7  from  bottom,  for 
'  All  we  like  sheep '  read  '  And  with  His  stripes.' 

BREWER,  Thomas.  Add  date  of  birth, 
161 1  ;  that  he  was  at  Christ's  Hospital  till  1626  ; 
and  that  Elizabeth  Rogers'  Virginal  Book  vin 
the  British  Museum)  contains  two  pieces  by  him. 

BRIDGE,  John  Frederick,  Mus.  D.,  is  the 
son  of  the  late  John  Bridge,  a  lay  clerk  of 
Rochester  Cathedral.  He  was  born  at  Oldbury 
in  Worcestershire  on  Dec.  5,  1844,  and  was  a 
chorister  at  Rochester  from  1850  to  1859,  and  an 
articled  pupil  of  J.  Hopkins  until  1864.  He 
subsequently  studied  under  Sir  John  Goes,  and 
from  1865  to  1869  was  organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  Windsor.  In  1868  be  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.  B.  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  following 
year  succeeded  Joseph  John  Harris  as  organist 
of  Manchester  Cathedral.  La  1872  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Harmony  at  Owens 
College,  and  in  1874  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree, 
for  which  he  composed  as  an  exercise  the  oratorio 
'Mount  Moriah.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
permanent  deputy  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  post  ho  held  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Turle  in  1882,  whou  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. For  the  Worcester  Festival  in  1884  Dr. 
Bridge  wrote  a  choral  setting  of  the  Hymn  of 
S.  Francis,  and  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1885  he  composed  a  fine  setting  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Latin  Translation  of  Toplady's  hvmn, 
'  Rock  of  Ages.'  For  the  celebration  of  the 
Queen's  J ubilee  in  Westminster  Abbey  (21  June, 
1887)  he  arranged  all  the  music  and  composed 
a  special  anthem,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Medal.  Dr.  Bridge  is  Professor  of  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
Conductor  of  the  Western  Madrigal  Society, 
and  a  Musical  Examiner  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  his  compositions  include  anthems, 
services,  chants,  part-songs,  an  overture  'The 
Morte  d' Arthur/  and  a  cantata  '  Boadicea,' 
which  was  successfully  produced  by  the  Hackney 
Choral  Society  in  1880,  besides  excellent  primers 
on  Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint  andCanon, 
and  Organ  Accompaniment  of  the  Choral  Ser- 
vice. [W.B.S.] 

BRIDGE,  Joseph  Cox,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  born  at  Rochester  on  Aug.  16,  1853, 
and  was  a  chorister,  and  subsequently  assistant 
organist,  of  the  cathedral  from  1861  to  1867. 
He  studied  under  his  brother  (to  whom  he  acted 
as  assistant  at  Manchester)  and  John  Hopkins, 
and  from  1 871  to  1876  was  organist  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  in  1875,  Mus.  B.  in  1876,  M.A.  in  1878, 
and  Mus.  D.  in  1879.  In  1877  Mr.  Bridge 
was  appointed  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
where  in  1879  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  iu 
resuscitating  the  Chester  Triennial  Musical 
Festival,  which  had  been  dormant  for  fifty  years. 
For  the  opening  performance  he  wrote  an  evening 
service  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  at 
the  Festival  of  1885  produced  an 
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*  Daniel,'  which  had  been  performed  at  Oxford 
for  hia  Doctor's  degree  exercise.  Dr.  Joseph 
Bridge  in  well  known  in  the  North  of  England 
as  the  conductor  of  several  musical  societies  at 
Chester  and  Bradford.  During  the  last  eight 
years  he  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  giving 
tree  organ  recitals  in  Chester  Cathedral  every 
Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Bridge  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1879.  [W.B.S.] 

BRIDGE,  Richard,  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
as  an  organ -builder,  but  little  is  known  of  his 
biography.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  trained 
in  the  factory  of  the  younger  Harris  and  to  have 
been  living  in  Hand  Court,  Holborn,  in  1748. 
He  died  before  1776.  His  best  instrument  was 
that  for  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  London, 
1730.  [See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  597,  and  Byfield, 
Jokdan  &  Bridge,  in  Appendix.]     [V.  de  P.] 

BRIDGETOWER,  G.  A.  P.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  Bisla  read  Biala.  Line  $,for  in  read  on 
the  iyth  of.  Line  22,  for  He  read  His  father. 
Line  5  from  bottom,  for  is  heard  of  no  more 
read  returned  to  England,  and  in  June  1811 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge,  his 
exercise,  an  anthem,  being  performed  at  Great 
St.  Mary's,  on  June  30.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

BRIND,  Richard,  P.  376 b,  1.  3,  for  1718 
read  March  1717-18.  [W.H.H.] 

BRINSMEAD.  Mr.  John  Brinsmead,  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  firm  of  pianoforte-makers, 
John  Brinsmead  &  Sons,  of  London,  was  born 
Oct.  13,  1814,  at  Wear  Giffard,  in  North  Devon. 
He  began  business  at  35  Windmill  Street,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  in  1836,  removing  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Charlotte  Street,  and  to  workshops  in 
Chenies  Street  in  1841.  The  next  removal  was 
to  the  present  warehouse  of  the  firm,  18  &  20 
Wigmore  Street,  in  1863,  when  his  sons,  Thomas 
and  Edgar,  were  taken  into  partnership.  A 
large  factory,  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
manufacture,  was  buUt  in  the  Grafton  Road, 
Kentish  Town.  In  recognition  of  exhibits  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  Mr.  John  Brins- 
mead was  decorated  by  the  French  Government 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Mr. 
Eduar  Brinsmead,  the  younger  son,  has  claims 
to  special  reference  on  literary  grounds ;  his 
History  of  the  Pianoforte,  with  prefatory  his- 
torical introduction,  was  published  by  Casnell, 
Petter  &  Galpin  in  1868,  and,  partly  rewritten, 
with  additions  on  the  Theory  of  Sound,  was  repub- 
lished by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  in  1879.  [A.J.H.] 

BRISTOL  FESTIVAL.  A  festival,  lasting 
four  days,  has  been  held  triennially  in  the  month 
of  October,  in  the  Colston  Hall,  Bristol,  since 
1873.  On  each  occasion  Mr.  CharleB  Halle'  has 
held  the  post  of  conductor,  and  'The  Messiah' 
and '  Elijah  '  have  been  given.  Besides  these  the 
following  works  have  been  performed : — 

1873.  Oct.  31-24.  'The  Creation,'  Macfar- 
ren's  '  John  the  Baptist '  (written  expressly  for 
the  occasion),  and  Rosxini's  '  Stabat  Mater.' 

1876.  Oct.  17-20.  Verdi's  Requiem,  'Israel 
in  Egypt.'   Spohr'e  'Fall  of  Babylon,'  'The 
Mount  of  Olives,'  and  'The  Hymn  of  Praise.' 
vol.  IV.  pt.  5. 


1879.  Oct.  14-17.  'Samson,'  *  Walpurgis 
Night,'  Brahms's  '  Rinaldo,'  Mozart's  Requiem, 
Rossini's  '  Stabat  Mater,'  and  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony. 

1882.  Oct.  17-so.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D, 
Gounod's  '  Redemption,'  '  Spring'  from  Haydn's 
'  Seasons,'  Rossini  s  '  Moses  in  Egypt,'  and  Mac- 
kenzie's '  Jason '  (written  expressly  for  the 
festival,  and  conducted  by  the  composer). 

18S5.  Oct.  20-23.  '  Belshaxxar,'  Brahms's 
'Triumphlied,'  Lloyd's  'Hero  and  Leander,' 
Berlioz'  « Faust.* 

Concerts  of  miscellaneous  music  have  been 
given  on  each  occasion.  [M.] 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  Add 
that  the  Society  ceased  to  exist  in  1875,  its  last 
concert  taking  place  on  June  1  of  that  year.  [M.] 

BRITTON,  Thomas.  Line  11  of  article, 
before  He  established  insert  In  167S.  Refer  to 
article  Concerto  ;  and  for  further  information  to 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BROD,  Henri,  a  very  famous  oboe  player, 
born  at  Paris  June  13,  1799.  He  was  taught 
the  oboe  at  the  Conservatoire  by  Vogt  and  be 
came  very  distinguished  :  '  His  tone,'  says  Fe'tis, 
'  was  weaker  than  that  of  his  master,  but  it  was 
softer  and  sweeter;  his  phrasing  was  graceful 
and  elegant,  and  his  execution  clear  and  brilliant.' 
He  shared  the  desk  of  first  oboe  with  Vogt  both 
at  the  opera  and  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  extremely  successful  both  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces.  He  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  instrument  itself  and  in  the  Cor 
Anglais,  though  these  have  been  superseded  by 
the  new  system  of  Boehm.  Brod's  *  Method '  is 
well  known,  but  his  pieces,  of  which  Fetis  gives 
a  list  of  twelve,  are  obsolete.  His  death,  on 
April  5,  1839,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Cherubini's 
best  mots:— '  Brod  est  mort,  maltre.'  'Qui?* 
'Bred.'    'Ah!  petit  son  '  (poor  tone).  [G.] 

BRODERIP,  a  family  of  organists.  William, 
born  1683,  became  a  vicar-choral  of  Wells 
Cathedral  on  April  I,  I70i,and  on  Jan.  2,  1 71 2, 
succeeded  John  Gkorge  as  cathedral  organist. 
He  died  Jan.  31,  1726,  leaving  a  widow  and 
nine  children.  An  anthem  of  his,  'God  is  our 
hope  and  strength,'  written  in  171 3  to  com- 
memorate the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  is  in  the  Tudway 
collection.  John  Broderip,  probably  a  son  of 
his,  became  a  vicar-choral  (on  probation)  of  the 
same  cathedral,  Dec.  2,  1740,  and  on  April  1, 
1 741,  was  appointed  organist.  He  died  in  1770 
or  1 771.  Between  1766  and  his  death  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of '  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual 
Songs,'  dedicated  to  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  the 
then  Dean  of  Wells.  In  later  life  he  became 
organist  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somersetshire. 
Robert  Broderip,  who  lived  at  Bristol,  was 
probably  another  son  of  William.  He  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  works,  such  as  an  ode 
on  the  King's  recovery,  a  concerto  for  harpsi- 
chord and  strings,  voluntaries,  duets,  glees,  etc. 
Some  psalms  by  him  are  included  in  a  similar 
volume  to  that  above  mentioned,  published  by 
John  Broderip.  He  died  May  14,1808.  [W.B.S.] 
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BRONSART,  Hans  vox.    Add  that  in 
1887  he  was  made  Intendant  at  Weimar. 

BROSSARD,  Sebastien  db.  Add  that  he 
had  prefixed  a  short  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms 
to  his  'Prodromus  Musicalis,'  published  as  early 
as  1 701. 

BROWN,  James  Duff,  born  at  Edinburgh 
Nov.  6,  1862,  has  been  an  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  since  1878.  His 
claim  to  notice  rests  on  his  reliable '  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Musicians  *  (Paisley,  1886),  a  book 
of  considerable  value  as  far  as  facts  are  con- 
cerned, though  the  critical  remarks  are  often 
amusingly  erroneous.  [M.] 

BRUCH,  Max.  The  following  additions  have 
to  be  made  :— In  1878  he  became  director  of  the 
Stern  Singing  Society  in  Berlin,  succeeding  Stock- 
hausen.  In  1880  he  was  offered  the  direction 
of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  and  for 
three  years  England  became  his  home.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  Orchesterverein  at  Breslau.  To  the  list 
of  his  more  important  works  (should  be  added 
three  choral  works  '  Arminius,'  '  Lied  von  der 
Glocke,' '  Achilleus,'  as  well  as  a  third  symphony, 
in  Eb,  op.  61.  His  '  Kol  Nidrei,'  for  violoncello, 
op.  48,  has  become  a  favourite  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  and  elsewhere,  and  his  most  important 
work,  1  Odysseus,'  has  been  given  by  the  Bach 
Choir,  under  his  own  direction.  [M.] 

BRUCKNER,  Anton,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Sept.  4,  1824  ftt  Ausfelden  (Upper 
Austria),  and  received  his  earliest  musical  in- 
struction from  his  father,  a  village  schoolmaster, 
at  whose  death  he  was  received  as  a  chorister 
into  the  institute  (Stift)  of  St.  Florian,  where 
he  afterwards  became  organist.    In  1855  he 
obtained  by  competition  the  post  of  organist 
of  Linz  cathedral.    From  here  he  made  frequent 
journeys  to  Vienna  to  nrosecute  his  studies  under 
Sechter,  and  from  1861  to  1863  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Otto  Kitxler.    At  Sechter's  death  in  1867  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  organist  of  the 
Hofkapelle,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a 
professor  in  the  Conservatorium.    To  these 
functions  he  added  a  lectureship  at  the  Uni- 
versity, to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1875.  In 
1869  he  took  part  in  an  organ  competition  at 
Nancy  with  such  success  that  he  was  invited 
to  play  in  Paris  and  elsewhere;  in  1871  he 
gave  six  recitals  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Three 
grand  masses,  besides  several  compositions  for 
male  chorus,  are  among  his  vocal  compositions, 
but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  seven  sym- 
phonies, the  last  of  which  (published  in  1885) 
was  played  at  the  Richter  concert  of  May  23, 
1887.     His  style  is  distinguished  by  great 
earnestness  and  considerable  originality,  though 
it  may  be  reproached  with  a  certain  lack  of 
contrast,  and  an  inordinate  leaning  towards  the 
manner  of  Wagner,  upon  whose  death  the  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony  already  referred 
to  was  written  as  a  kind  of  elegy.  [M.] 
BRUCKLER.  Hcco,  born  at  Dresden  Feb. 
iS,  1845,  received  his  first  musical  instruction 
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from  his  schoolmaster,  C.  Sahr.  When 
ten  years  old  he  entered  the  Evangelical 
ten*  Institution  at  Dresden,  where  be  1 
instruction  in  singing  and  the  pianoforte  fr>. 
the  court  organist,  Dr.  Johann  Schneider.  U]«  - 
leaving  the  institution  he  devoted  himself  entire!  > 
to  music,  and  after  taking  violin  lessons  from 
Herr  Haase  of  Dessau,  who  was  then  living  ia 
Dresden,  in  his  sixteenth  year  entered  the  Dresxicz 
Conservatorium  of  Music,  where  he  diligen'.h 
pursued  his  violin  studies  under  Herr  Fraaj 
Schubert.  Bruckler's  growing  inclination  for  sirr- 
ing and  pianoforte  caused  him.  about  eighth 
months  later,  to  give  up  the  violin,  in  order  v 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  piac> 
forte-playing,  singing,  and  composition.  After 
receiving  instruction  from  Carl  Krebs  (pian> 
forte),  Julius  Rietz  (composition),  and  other*, 
as  well  as  making  experiments  in  different 
branches  of  music,  and  diligently  studying  full 
scores  and  literature,  Bruckler  left  the  Conser- 
vatorium and  began  to  compose  industriously,  at 
the  same  time  giving  private  music  lessons.  la 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  still  studied  singing 
with  great  success  under  the  well-known  xnaWr 
HerrThiele,  but  continually  increasing  ill-health 
compelled  him   to  abandon  this  passionate! t 
loved  study.    Rapid  consumption  brought  the 
amiable  and  modest  artist  severe  suffering,  and 
ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  26,  Oct.  7,  1S71. 
The  only  compositions  of  Briickler  s  which  have 
been  published  are  songs;  they  are  as  follows: — 
op.  1,  five  songs  from  Scheftel's  Trompeter  von 
Sakkingen  (Leipzig,  Kahnt),  op.  2,  nine  songs 
from  the  same  poem,  and  seven  songs  from  his 
posthumous  works,  selected  and  edited  by  Adolf 
Jensen  (Dresden,  Hoffarth).  [W.B.S.] 
BRULL,  Ignaz,  pianist  and  composer,  bora 
Nov.  7,  1846,  at  Prossnitz  in  Moravia,  received 
instruction  from  Epstein,  Rufinatscha  and  Des- 
soff.    The  first  of  these  played  a  concerto  by  his 
young  pupil  in  1861,  which  brought  the  coin- 
poser  into  notice.    In  the  following  year  Brull 
wrote  an  orchestral  serenade  which  was  per- 
formed at  Stuttgart  in  1864.    He  appeared  as  a 
pianist  in  Vienna  (where  his  parents  had  lived 
since  1849)  ana'  undertook  several  concert  tours, 
performing,  among  other  things,  his  own  com- 
positions with  the  greatest  si  lccess.    From  1872 
to  1878  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  one  of 
the  smaller  institutions  at  Vienna.   In  the  latter 
year  he  came  to  London,  and  played  at  no  less 
than  twenty  concerts.    By  this  time  his  opera 
'  Das  goldene  Kreuz'  (produced  Dec.  22,  1875, 
at  Berlin)  had  obtained  such  success  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  that  Mr.  Rosa  was  warranted 
in  producing  it  in  London  during  the  composer's 
stay.   It  failed  to  produce  any  remarkable  effect. 
His  other  operas  are  '  Die  Bettler  von  Samar- 
kand' (1864),  'DerLandfriede'  (1877),  'Bianca' 
(1870),  and  *  Kbnigin  Mariette*  (1883),  besides 
which  he  has  written  a  symphony  op.  31,  an 
overture  ■ Macbeth  *  op.  46,  two  pianoforte  con- 
certos, a  violin  concerto  op.  41,  a  sonata  for  two 
pianos,  a  trio,  and  other  works  for  piano  and 
strings,  besides  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  [M.] 
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See  vol  i.  3356  and  iii. 


BRUNI,  A.  B.  Line  a  of  article,  for  in  read 
Feb.  2. 

BRUSSELS  CONSERVATOIRE.  See 
GevaJBbt,  and  vol.  ii.  426  a. 

BRYCESON.  BROTHERS,  organ-builders, 
London.  [See  Elbotbic  Action,  vol.  i.  p.  485.] 
The  organ  mentioned  in  the  note,  built  for  Mr. 
Holmes,  is  now  in  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea 
Park.   [SceOBOA»,vol.ii.p.  607*.]  [V.deP.] 

BRYNE,  Albbbtds,  organist,  born  about 
16a  1,  received  his  musical  education  from  John 
Tomkins,  organist  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  the  death  of  his  master  that  Bryne 
obtained  the  same  poet,  which  he  held  until  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
re-appointed,  a  petition  having  been  presented 
to  the  King  on  bis  behalf.  After  the  great  fire 
he  became  organist  of  Westminster,  a  post  which 
he  probably  retained  until  the  appointment  of 
Blow  in  1669.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  that 
year,  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
was  organist  and  fourth  fellow  of  Dulwich 
College  from  1 671  to  1677.  A  'Mr.  Bryan '  who 
was  appointed  organist  of  Allhallows'  Barking 
in  1676,  with  a  salary  of  £lS  per  annum,  may 
very  possibly  have  been  the  same  person.  In 

•  The  Virgin's  Pattern '  (Life  of  Susanna  Per- 
wick),  1601,  among  the  famous  musicians  of  the 
time,  mention  is  made  of  '  Albertus  Bryne,  that 
famous  velvet-fingered  organist.'  A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  by  him  are  in  many  collections, 
and  he  wrote  besides  many  sets  of  words  for  an- 
thems, as  well  as  dances,  'grounds,'  etc.  His 
name  is  variously  spelt  Bryan,  Brian,  and  as 
above.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  etc.)  [W.B.S.] 

*  BUCK,  Dudley,  born  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, U.S..  March  10, 1839,  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
who  intended  him  for  a  mercantile  life.  But 
the  son,  showing  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for 
music,  having  in  fact  acquired  by  self-instruc- 
tion a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
with  sufficient  practical  attainments  to  be  able 
to  play  the  accompaniments  for  the  masses  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  father,  realising  the  ex- 
tent of  Dudley's  gifts,  spared  nothing  to  cultivate 
and  ripen  them.    Dudley's  first  lessons  on  the  J 
piano  were  given  him  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Babcock  of 
Hartford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Being  employed  ' 
as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  organist  at  St.  I 
John's  Church,  Hartford,  he  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion that  he  retained  the  position  until  his  de-  ' 
parture  for  Europe  in  1858.    Before  leaving 
home  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  ' 
where  he  remained  three  years.    Four  years 
were  passed  in  Europe,  eighteen  months  of 
which  were  spent  at  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  j 
theory  and  composition  under  Hauptmann  and  | 
Richter,  orchestration  and  musical  form  under  j 
Rietz,  and  the  piano  under  Plaidy  and  Mo-  1 
bcheles.    Among  his  fellow  pupils  at  the  con-  I 
servatory  were  Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Barnett,  1 
Walter  Bache,  and  Carl  Rosa.   In  order  to  in- 

•  Cwrlcht  ls»byF.  H.  Jinks. 


crease  his  knowledge  of  Bach  he  then  went  to 
Schneider  of  Dresden.  Rietz  being  called 
thither  at  the  same  time  to  direct  the  Royal 
Opera,  Buck  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies 
under  him.  A  year  was  also  spent  at  Paris. 
Returning  to  Hartford  in  1863,  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  the  Park  Church.  His  plans  for 
seeking  employment  in  a  larger  field  were  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1863.  His 
father  dying  in  1867,  Buck  went  to  Chicago  in 
1868,  where  he  held  the  position  of  organist  at 
St.  James's  Church  for  three  years,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  performer  and  composer  steadily 
growing  during  this  period.  The  great  fire  at 
Chicago,  Oct.  9,  1871,  destroyed  his  house,  with 
a  large  library,  including  several  important 
compositions  in  manuscript.  Buck  then  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  St.  Paul's  Church  and  for  the  Music 
Hall,  and  subsequently  at  the  Shawmut  (Con- 
gregational) Church.  In  1874  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  held  the  position  of  assistant 
conductor  in  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  for 
one  season.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  music  at 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  until  1877,  WDB» 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn;  and  this  position  he 
still  holds  (1887). 

Buck's  compositions  embrace  nearly  every 
variety  of  music.  They  have  been  received 
with  great  favour  by  musicians  of  every  grade, 
and  are  extensively  played  and  sung  throughout 
the  Union.  Ho  is  one  of  the  first  American 
composers,  with  high  aims,  who  has  met  with  any- 
thing like  a  proper  recognition  of  his  labours. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  publications — during  his 
residence  at  Hartford,  in  1863 — the  proverb 
concerning  the  lack  of  honour  which  a  prophet 
receives  in  his  own  country  applied  with 
full  force  to  aspiring  musicians  in  the  United 
States.  The  wide  popularity  which  Buck's 
music  enjoys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strict- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  his  early  training  have 
not  interfered  with  the  play  of  his  fancy  or  the 
freedom  of  his  invention.  His  orchestral  scores 
show  him  to  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  colouring 
as  well  as  of  form,  and  in  all  his  compositions, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  there  is  displayed  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  colour  and  resources  of 
the  natural  or  artificial  means  employed,  com- 
bined with  an  artistic  treatment,  which  has 
earned  the  warmest  praise  from  the  most  critical 
judges. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Buck's  published 
works  :— 


Sol<n.  Ctora*.  and  < 
Psalm  zlvl.  (op-  30). 
Easier  Morning,  Cantata  (op.  21V 

I'mtlral  Hymn,  "O  i'eare,  on  thin*  opsoarlng  pinion*'  (original 
word.),  tor  the  r<Ma  Jubilee.  Boston.  Judo  IWi  (op.  37). 

'  Legend  of  Don  Munlu.'  Drtnwtlc  Cantata  (original  word.) (op  OX 

'  Centennial  Meditation  of  Columbia.'  by  appointment  of  V-  8-  Com- 
minion.  Cantata,  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Industrial 
Exhibition.  Philadelphia.  May  10.  1874 ;  word*  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

•  The  Golden  Legend.*  Symphonic  Cantata,  eitracu  from  Long- 
fellow"! poem,  prise  oompoattlou  at  the  Cincinnati  Festival.  June  two. 

'  The  Light  of  Asia.*  Cantata,  on  a  text  from  ltd  win  Arnold's  poem. 
(XotfIIo.  Kwer  a  Co.,  lSr«.) 

'Columbus.*  Cantata  fur  mala  voloa  (original  words,  (icrtnau  and 
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Chare*  V«»c  -Two  collection*  of  mo  tell,  anth*m*.  etc  ;  fall  ter- 

yient  !or  tlir  I'rvtettant  Episcopal  Church. 


His  nrwt  important  unpublished  works  are : — 

'  P«wret.'  Operetta,  three  act*,  word«  by  W.  A.  Croffut :  produced 
at  th«  Lji'um  Theatre.  New  ToiIl.  October.  1HSD:  '  Mernnlon.*  Kjnj- 
phui.ic  overtures  Pnnphotiy.  Eh  Cop.  7U»:  Concertino  (or  four  horn* 
and  orcheitra  (op.  71):  String  Qulnteu (op. « and  SB).  ^F.H.J.] 

BUCK,  Zechahiah,  Mus.  D.,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, Sept.  9,  1798,  became  in  1807  a  chorister 
of  Norwich  Cathedral  under  Dr.  Beckwith,  and 
continued  such  under  his  son  and  successor,  John 
Charles  Beckwith.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice 
he  became  an  articled  pupil  of  the  latter,  and, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  his  partner  as  a 
teacher.  On  the  death  of  J.  C.  Beckwith  in  1828 
Buck  was  appointed  his  successor  as  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1853  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  composed  some  church  music, 
not  remarkable  for  either  quantity  or  quality ; 
but  although  an  indifferent  player,  and  still  more 
indifferent  composer,  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  training  choir  boys,  and 
was  also  an  able  teacher  of  the  organ.  Many 
of  his  pupils  obtained  appointments  as  cathedral 
itnd  college  organists.  He  resigned  his  appoint- 
ments in  1877,  and  died  at  Newport,  E«*ex, 
Aug.  5.  1879.  [W.H.H.] 

BULOW,  vox.  Add  that  he  remained  two 
years  at  Hanover,  and  was  then  appointed 
Hofmusikintendnnt  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  tenure  of  this  post  he 
did  wonders  with  the  orchestra,  forming  it  into 
an  unrivalled  body  of  players.  Since  his  resig- 
nation of  this  appointment,  in  Oct.  1885,  he 
has  directed  various  sets  of  concerts  in  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  etc.,  and  has  employed  his  ex- 
ceptional talents  as  a  teacher  in  the  Raff  Con- 
servatorium  at  Frankfort,  and  in  Klindworth's 
establishment  in  Berlin.  He  also  conducted 
n  Musical  Festival  at  Glasgow  in  1878.  He  has 
recently  taken  up  his  residence  in  Hamburg.  [M.] 

BURDE-NEY.  Jenny,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Ney  (said  by  Pougin  to  be  a  relative  of  Mar- 
shal Key),  was  born  Dec  21,  1826,  at  Gratz. 
She  was  taught  singing  by  her  mother,  herself  a 
singer,  and  first  appeared  in  opera  at  Obniitz 
(1847),  afterwards  at  Prague,  Lcmberg,  and 
Vienna  (1850-53),  and  finally  at  Dresden.  In 
the  last-named  city,  where  she  first  appeared 
Dec.  1853,  as  Valentine,  she  attained  a  great 
reputation  as  the  successor  of  Schroeder-Devrient, 
and  was  engaged  there  until  her  retirement  from 
the  stage  about  1S68,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
married,  Jan.  31,  1S55,  Paul  Biirde,  an  actor  at 
the  same  theatre.  In  1855-56  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Lyceum.  She  first  appeared  April  19,  '55,  as 
Leonora  (Fidelio\  on  the  occasion  of  the  state 
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visit  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French,  on  whose  account  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  singer.  She  repeated 
this  part  twice,  but  was  very  coolly  received. 
Professor  Morley  remarked  her  performance  with 
favour  in  his  '  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer.' 
On  May  10,  1S55,  she  was  better  received  as 
Leonora  on  the  production  in  England  of  *  Tro- 
vatore,'  the  only  other  part  she  played  during  her 
engagement.    She  also  sang  with  some  success 

at  the  Philharmonic.    '  It  would  be  hard  

to  name  a  soprano  voice  more  rich,  more  sweet, 
more  even  than  hers.  It  was  a  voice  better 
taught,  too,  than  the  generality  of  German  voice* 
— a  voice  delivered  without  force  and  inequality, — 
with  due  regard  to  beauty  of  tone  and  grace 
in  ornament.  But  the  new  language  and  accent 
hampered  Madame  Ney ;  and  her  powers  as  an 
actress  here  seemed  to  be  only  limited.'  sChorlev. 
She  died  May  17,  1886.  [A.C.] 

BULL,  John.  Line  2  of  article,  for  about 
1563  read  in  1562.  (This  date  is  proved  by 
a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall. ;  line  1 8,/or  In  read  On  Nov.  30.  P.  28 a, 
1.  32, for  In  the  same  month  read  Two  days  be- 
fore. Concerning  Bull's  residence  abroad,  it 
should  be  added  that  he  went  to  Brussels  and  be- 
came one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  GtSry  deGhersem.  (Diet,  of  Nat.Biog.)  His 
name  occurs  in  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  James  I. 
ordered  'Gold  chains,  plates  or  medals'  to  be 
given,  Dec.  31,  1606.  (Devon's  'Issues  of  the 
Exchequer,'  1836,  p.  30 1.)  [M.] 

BULL,  Ous  Borneman,  a  remarkable  violin 
virtuoso,  was  born  Feb.  5,  18 10,  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician. Some  members  of  the  family,  especially 
an  uncle,  were  very  musical,  and  at  the  frequent 
meetings  held  for  quartet-playing,  the  boy  be- 
came early  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Without  having 
regular  instruction  he  soon  tried  his  hand  at 
fiddling,  and  made  such  progress  as  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  take  part  in  these  domestic 
practices,  but  also  to  play  first  violin  in  the 
public  orchestra.  His  first  teacher  was  Paulsen, 
a  Dane,  and  later  on  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion from  a  pupil  of  Baillot's,  a  Swede  named 
Lundholm  who  had  settled  at  Bergen.  In  the 
main,  however,  he  was  a  self-taught  player.  His 
individuality  was  so  Btrongly  marked  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  the  direct  influence  of  a 
teacher.  He  was  himself  a  true  son  of  the 
North,  of  athletic  build  and  independent  cha- 
racter; and  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was 
the  love  he  bore  to  his  native  land.  The  glo- 
rious scenery  of  the  mountains  and  fjords  of  his 
home,  the  weird  poetry  of  the  Sagas  of  the  North, 
took  hold  of  his  sensitive  mind  from  early  child- 
hood and  filled  his  imagination.  They  were  re- 
flected in  his  style  of  playing,  and  gave  to  it  that 
originality  and  poetic  charm  by  which  he  never 
failed  to  captivate  his  audience.  His  father  did 
not  approve  of  a  musical  career,  and,  after  having 
gone  through  the  grammar  school  at  Bergen,  Ole 
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Bull  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Christiania  to  | 
study  theology.     Very  soon  however  we  find 
him  the  conductor  of  a  musical  and  dramatic  I 
society  in  that  town.    At  this  time  political  i 
feeling  ran  high  in  Norway,  and  he  appears  to 
have  taken  some  part  in  the  agitation.    At  all 
events  he  suddenly  left  the  country  and  went  to  ] 
Cassel  to  satisfy  an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  and  • 
hearing  Spohr,  for  whose  violin  compositions  he 
had  a  sincere  admiration.     Spohr  appears  to 
have  behaved  somewhat  coldly  to  the  rather  ec- 
centric and,  to  him,  utterly  unknown  young 
enthusiast,  and  the  latter  left  Cassel  much  dis- 
appointed.   He  made  a  short  stay  at  Gbttingen, 
where  his  boisterous  manner  involved  him  in  a 
duel,  and  then  returned  to  Norway,  where  he 
played  with  much  success  at  public  concerts  in 
Bergen  and  Trondjhem.    But  it  was  not  till  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1831  that  his  powers  as  an 
executant  were  fully  developed.    He  failed  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  Conservatoire,  but  it  was 
then  that  he  first  heard  Paganini,  and  this  con- 
stituted, as  he  himself  used   to  declare,  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.     Paganini's  playing 
made  an  immense  impression  on  him,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  the  utmost  vigour  into  the 
pursuit  of  technical  studies  in  order  to  emulate 
the  feats  performed  by  the  great  Italian  vir- 
tuoso.   Meanwhile  his  limited  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  being  too  proud  to  ask  for  further 
assistance  from  his  father,  and  failing  to  get  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the  orchestras,  he  fell  into 
serious  difficulties.    According  to  one  report  he 
attempted  in  a  fit  of  despair  to  commit  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  Seine ;  according  to 
another  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness 
brought  on  by  low  living  and  mental  anxiety. 
Fortunately  at  this  time  he  came  under  the 
motherly  care  of  a  benevolent  Parisian  lady,  who 
nursed  him,  and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.   After  his  recovery  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Paris  (April  18,  183a),  assisted  by 
Chopin  and  Ernst,  and  then  started  for  Italy, 
where  he  created  a  perfect  furore.    From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  travelling 
all  over  Europe  and  North  America,  taking  now 
and  then  a  summer's  rest  in  his  native  country. 
He  played  first  in  London,  May  it,  1836 ;  at  the 
Philharmonic,  J une  6,  and  during  the  next  sixteen 
months  hegave  2  74  concerts  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  1 843  he  went  to  America  for  the 
first,  and  in  1879  for  the  fifth  *nd  time. 
His  success  and  popularity  in  the  States  were 
unbounded,  and  he  began  to  amass  a  consider- 
able fortune.    He  frequently  revisited  his  native 
land,  and  made  himself  a  beautiful  home  near 
Bergen.    To  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained  a 
passionate  love  for  the  North  and  his  country- 
men; and,  touched  by  the  abject  poverty  of 
many  of  them,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  Norwegian  colony  in  the  States.  With  a  view 
to  the  execution  of  this  scheme  he  acquired  a 
large-  tract  of  land  (135,000  acres),  but,  though 
he  was  not  without  natural  shrewdness  in  busi- 
ness matters,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  swindlers,  who  sold  to  him  what  was  really 


the  property  of  a  third  party.  Bull  was  in 
consequence  involved  in  a  troublesome  and 
expensive  lawsuit,  by  which  he  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  capital.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  resumed 
travelling  and  playing  to  replace  what  was  lo»t. 
On  Feb.  5, 1880,  he  celebrated  his  70th  birthday 
in  America,  and  on  Aug.  1 7  of  the  same  year  he 
died  at  his  country  seat  in  Norway,  where  his 
death  was  deplored  as  a  national  loss. 

Ole  Bull  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character 
and  an  artist  of  undoubted  genius.  All  who 
heard  him,  or  came  in  personal  contact  with 
him,  agree  that  he  was  far  from  being  an  ordi- 
nary man.  Tall,  of  athletic  build,  wit  It  large 
blue  eyes  and  rich  flaxen  hair,  he  was  the  very 
type  of  the  Norseman,  and  there  was  a  certain 
something  in  his  personal  appearance  and  con- 
versation which  acted  with  almost  magnetic 
power  on  those  who  approached  him.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  been  assured  by  per- 
sonal friends  of  Ole  Bull  that  his  powers  as 
a  teller  of  ghost-stories  and  other  tales  was 
simply  irresistible  to  young  and  old,  and  their 
effect  not  unlike  that  of  his  violin-playing.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  wc  find 
in  him  unmistakeable  traits  of  charlatanism,  such 
as  when  he  seriously  relates  (see  his  Biography, 
by  Sara  Bull)  that  his  '  Polacca  guerriera ' 
was  1  first  conceived  while  gazing  alone  at  mid- 
night on  Mount  Vesuvius  flaming  through  the 
darkness,'  or  when  he  played  the  fiddle  on  the 
top  of  the  great  Pyramid  ! 

Spohr,  who  was  by  no  means  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  writes  of  him  in  his  autobiography : — 
'  His  playing  in  chords  and  the  certainty  of  his 
left  hand  are  admirable,  but,  like  Paganini,  he 
sacrifices  too  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
violin  to  his  tricks.  His  tone,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  strings  he  uses,  is  bad ;  and 
owing  to  the  use  of  an  almost  flat  bridge  ho 
can,  on  the  and  and  3rd  strings,  play  in  the 
lower  positions  only,  and  then  only  piano.  Hence 
his  performances,  whenever  he  does  not  execute 
his  tricks,  are  monotonous.  We  experienced  this 
in  his  playing  of  some  of  Mozart's  quartets.  At 
the  same  time  he  plays  with  much  feeling,  if  not 
with  cultivated  taste.' 

This  criticism,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  doubt  is 
fair  and  correct;  but  it  entirely  ignores  those 
peculiarities  of  Ole  BuII'b  talent  which  constitute 
his  claim  to  an  eminent  position  among  modern 
violinists,  and  explain  his  success.  In  the  first 
place  his  technical  proficiency  was  such  as  very 
few  violinists  have  ever  attained  to.  His  play- 
ing in  double-stoppings  was  perfect ;  his  staccato, 
upwards  and  downwards,  of  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy ;  and  although  he  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered a  serious  musician  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  yet  he  played  with  warm  and  poetical, 
if  somewhat  sentimental,  feeling.  He  has  often 
been  described  as  the  '  flaxen-haired  Paganini,' 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
influenced  by  the  great  Italian.  But  his  imita- 
tion hardly  went  beyond  the  reproduction  of 
certain  technicalities,  such  as  an  extensive  use 
of  harmonics,  pizzicatos  with  the  left  hand,  and 
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similar  effects.  In  every  other  respect  the  style 
of  the  two  men  was  as  different  an  the  colour  of 
their  hair.  While  Paganini'a  manner  reflected 
his  passionate  Southern  nature  to  Buch  an  extent 
that  his  hearers  felt  as  under  the  spell  of  a 
demon,  Ole  Bull  transferred  his  audience  to  the 
dreamy  moonlit  regions  of  the  North.  It  is 
this  power  of  conveying  a  highly  poetical  charm 
— a  power  which  is  absolutely  beyond  any  mere 
trickster  or  ordinary  performer — that  redeems 
him  from  the  reproach  of  charlatanism.  His 
rendering  of  Scandinavian  airs  never  failed  to 
charm  and  move,  and  his  tour*  de  force,  if  they 
raised  the  smile  of  the  musician,  invariably  car* 
ried  away  his  audience.  He  appears  to  have 
been  conscious  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to 
serious  music— at  least  he  never,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  movements  of  Paganini, 
played  anything  but  bis  own  compositions.  His 
private  rendering  of  quartets  is  said  to  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  self-imposed  restraint. 

He  used  on  his  violin  an  almost  flat  bridge, 
an  arrangement  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
beautiful  effects  by  the  playing  of  chords  and 
passages  in  four  parts,  but  which  had  the  ob- 
vious disadvantages  already  mentioned.  His  bow 
was  of  unusual  length  and  weight,  such  as  no 
man  of  smaller  stature  and  strength  could  effec- 
tively or  comfortably  wield. 

Three  only  of  his  numerous  compositions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  published  :  a  set  of  '  Varia- 
aioni  di  bravura,' '  La  Preghiera  d'una  mad  re,' 
and  a  '  Notturno.'  The  rest  consisted  of  con- 
certos and  other  solo  pieces,  of  which  a  '  Polacca 
guerriera '  appears  to  have  been  his  cheval  de 
bataille.  The  titles  of  others,  such  as  "The 
Niagara,*  'Solitude  of  the  Prairies,'  *To  the 
memory  of  Washington,'  betray  their  American 
origin. 

The  dates  and  main  facts  contained  in  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  biography  of  Ole  Bull 
by  his  second  wife,  Sara  C.  Bull.  [P.D.] 

BUNN,  Alfred.  Add  that  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  probably  April  8,  1 796  or  1 797.  In 
1826  he  was  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
Theatre,  and  in  1833  held  the  same  post  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  He  was  de- 
clared a  bankrupt  on  Dec.  17,  1840.  In  later 
life  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Boulogne,  Dec.  30,  i860.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  Lines  3-4  from  end  of  article,  for 
Long  before  his  career  as  manager  had  come  to 
an  end  read  In  1840.    [See  also  Dbobt  Lank.] 

BUONONCINL  See  vol.  i.  p.  649,  note,  and 
add  a  reference  to  Akiosti. 

BURANELLO.    See  Galuppi,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

BURGMULLER.  Fb.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7290, 
where  the  date  of  his  birth  should  be  corrected 
to  1806.  Add  a  reference  to  Flotow  and  Ladi 
Henrietta. 

BURNEY,  Charles.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
J  read  1  a.  Add  that  he  wrote  the  music  for 
Thomson's  •Alfred,'  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
March  30,  1745,  and  that  in  1747  he  published 
for  two  violins  and  bass.  Shortly 


BURNEY. 

afterwards  Fulke  Greville  paid  Arne  £200  t 
cancel  his  articles,  and  took  Burney  to  live  wiu 
him.  In  1749  he  married  Miss 
who  died  in  1 761 .  Eight  yean 
he  married  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen  of  Lynn,  h 
1759  he  wrote  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  IV 
which  was  performed  at  Ranelagh  Gardens,  b 
1S06  Fox  gave  him  a  pension  of  JC300,  and  - 
the  following  year  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke 
His  appointment  to  Chelsea  Hospital 
him  by  Burke  in  1783.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Eiog. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  mu£^ 
extracts  in  his  •  History  of  Music*  : — 

VOL  II. 

Bomanee  on  the  death  of  Richard  I.  from  the  rrore>nc^J 

Prologue  to  the  raraphraae  of  the  Kptotle  tor  St .  Kt«p6eoi  Day  - 
PUln  Song  tor  the  Faatt  of  St.  John  the  Erangelttt 

Song  far  New  Tear**  Day  

Chaaton  da  Roland  

Two  Chanaon*  du  C  hate  lain  da  Coney     ...  _v 

Chaaton*  da  Boman  d'Alexandre   j, 

Boiif  of  Thlbaut  ol  Navarre   .      .      .  _> 

Chanson  '  L'auliter  par  la  matinee  ....      .      .      .  1» 

Old  French  Kmc  1  fragment  1  Faux  terablauf.      .      .      .  <• 

Hymn  •  All*  Trlnlu  beata '   », 

Song  on  ibe  »letory  obtained  at  Aglneuurt  .      .  _  -M 

'  Burner  U  Icumen  Id  '   ,.- 

Cantilena  of  Uukto   t-j 

Canon  In  epldiapente  by  Okenhelm  

La  Deploration  da  Jehan  Okenhelm.  par  Jotquln  de*  Fret  .  . 

Two  canon*  from  Joaquin'*  Mtoaa  tine  nomine   ,.j 

Trio  'Flenl  aunt'  from  Jusquln't  Mitt*  '1'homme  arm**  . 

Oaanna  from  Jotquln't  matt  ■  Fajtan  rrgr*t'   4*. 

Benedict ut  from  Do   w 

'  Mtoericordla*.'  Motecto*   .  w 

'  Mara*  JorU  ter  mixlml'  (monody  on  Joaquin'*  death.*  Beue- 

dictu*   r:i 

'  Antra*  mea.'  Iaaac   j; 

'  l)e  t«*tlmoutl* '  Do   ^ 

Benediclu*  a  S.   I',  da  la  Baa  \  sj 

<  ruclflzu*  a  8.  A.  Brume!  '  -} 

Kjrt*  a  4.  Anthony  For  In  

EtTitam.  Do.   

'QuampuleraeaTMotettldellarorotuv  llb.lll.no.  I2i  MmuiI^,  'r_ 
'  Tour*  cwunterfrytlng '  Wm  Newark  .... 

'  My  woful  hart.'  oherytwhan   m 

"That  wa»  my  woo.'   R.  Fayrtai  

'  Alaa.  It  to  I. •  Edmund  Turret   ^ 

'  Dam  tr*n*to*et.'  Tatemer  ...... 

'  Qui  tollU '  from  matt '  O  Michael.'  Taverner     .  ^ 

Do.      from  maa*  •  Albanut.'  Fayruu   .     .      .      !     .  v: 

'  Qmmlam  *  from  Do   .      .     "  v 

'  Gloria.'  from  another  maa*  by  Fayrfai  ....  J 

'  Eaurlentea.'  John  Shepherd   L- 

•  *U  In  terra  pea.'  from  matt '  Eup»  bone.'  Tye     .      .  [  w 


VOL.  m. 

•  Hear*  the  Voye*  and  Prayer.'  Tally*  ....  ff 
P».  cxxrill.  •  Belle  tot  der  fepretoet.'  Luther  ...  .  '  ■ 
EatWr  Hjmn  '  Jeeu»Chrl*tu*  urvter  Helland'      •      ...  si 

'  Bin  treMe  burg '  *». 

Hymn  '  E»  woll  una  Oott'   *j 

F*.  c  harmunlrad  by  Claude  Lejeune      »•*»».  41 

'Erhalt  unt  Herr'  "  m 

Four-part  *omj,  '  In  deep  dlitr****.'  Mundy 
Anthem, '  Lord,  who  »h»JI  dwell."  Aube 
'  Salrator  Mundl.'  from  '  t'antioue*  Bacrae.'  Tally*  .      ...  77 

Motet, '  Derellnqult.'  Tall;*  <j 

Tbe  Carman'*  Whittle.  W.  Bird  ^ 

'  O  Lord  my  Uod.'  Do  'as 

My  mind  to  n>e  a  kingdom  to.'   Do  r. 

Caatonet. '  Ccaas  mine  rye*.'  T.  M  or  ley  ^    ^    .      .     .      .  ics 

Dr.  Bull'*  Jewel  *T   117 

Alman  by  Hubert  Jhon*on   n, 

'  Fortune.'  *et  by  Bird  for  the  Virginal   n* 

Mj  flociei  feed  not.'  Weelke*   1*3 

"Thou  God  of  Night.'   John  Milton  (Mr  William  LHgbWt 

'Tear*  and  Lamentation*')   lj» 

'  An  heart  that'*  broken.'  Dowland   m 

'I  thama.  I  thame.'  Do   i*j 

Airs, 'Like  Hermit  poore' and 'SlDga  w*  then.'  A.  Ferraboaco  .  Ill 

■'anon.  '  Venl  Creator.'   Zarlino   Id* 

'  Depotult '  from  Magnificat  In  Second  Tone.  Palrttrtna         .  170 

•gleut  eraffrorn  Do.   Iletro  IVntlo   177 
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Motet, '  Kxaltsbo  ta  Dorolnr  '  Palestrtna 
Madrigal,  •  Ahl  tu  mel  neghl.'  Marenxio  . 
VII  lota  ftlla  Napolltaaa.  I'erlsaone  Camblo 
Canzone  VlUaneecba  alia  Napolltana.   Bald*««sre  Drm 
Madrigal.  •  Mora  lasso.'  Oesualdo.  Frinoe  of  Vi 
Fugue,  '  Diffusa  «t  gratia, 
Balleto,  'II  Bell'  humor*.'  Oi 

Do.    '  L'lnnamorato '      .      .     .  . 
Mootevarde  s  New  Discord*  .... 
Madrigal. '  Htraccla  ml  pur.'  Monteverde 
'  Qua  in  pulcra.'  Festa 
.  to  Veroo. 


BYRD. 


571 


Chanson. '  Butijour.' 
Extracts  from  '  La 

Koel.  Caurroy  

Madrigal.  '  H  bianco  •  dole*  eigne*  Arcadett 
Cbanaon.  '  Ta  bunna  grace.'  Comallua  Canla . 
Madrigal,  •  Alma  Nemos.'  Orlando  Lasso 

Do.     '  Calami  tunum.'  Clpriaiiu  da  Bora . 
Catch  and  ('auont  from  '  i'aimoeHa'  . 

Rouitda  arid  i  'anon*  

Anthem  In  S  pan»,  exercise  tor  an  Oiford  degra* 


Wullelocke's  Coranto  . 
Air  In  t'omus.   Henry  Lawea  .... 

Boo*  '  A  lover  erica."  Do  

'Slngto  the  King  of  King*.'   William  Lawea  . 
•Lord,  Judge  my  cause.'  Do.  . 

'  Who  inuta  lu  thee.'  Do.  . 

Fire  Belli  Consort.  John  Jenkln 
Otaoa,  '  I  am  ao  weary.'  Thomas  Ford  . 
Do.  '  Lift  up  your  heads.'  Simon  Ives. 
Do.  '  Noo  nobis  Domlne.'  Hilton      .  . 
Do.   '  Look  down.  O  Lord.'  T.  Ford  . 

Do.  'Iloldthy  prace'  

Examples  of  Bluw'i  crudities  .... 
Anlheaa,  'The  ways  of  Zlou.'  Michael  Wise  . 

'  Olorla  Fatrl.'  Deerlng  

Olee.  '  Ne'er  trouble  thyself.'  Matthew  Locke 
Three-part  son*. '  Sweet  Tyrannies '  by  the  father  of 
Thomas  furcell 


Fragments  of  Italian  melody  from 

Merula  and  Facho  .... 
'Tlnna  Nouna,'  lullaby.  Barbella  . 
Aria  dal  Taaso.  Tartlnl 
Aria  alia  Leeeaa.  Lao 

VOL.  IV. 
i  In  Monteverda  .  ■ 

i  of  Perl.  Cacclnl. 
I  Air  from  Cestls  '  Orootea 
Fragment  ofCavalli's  '  Erlsroena'  .... 
Sceua  from  Bontempl'a  '  Parlde '  .... 
Seen-  from  the  first  Oratorio.   Xmlllo  dal  Cavalier* 
Bee.  from  Marxochl'a  '  Tears  of  Mary  Magdalen 
Air  from  Federici's  'Santa  Oaterlna  c 
Duet  from  Stradella's 
Air  from  Plstocehi's  • 
Air  '  II  mto  nglSo.'  Scarlatti 
Extract  from  Vecchl's '  Amfl 
Extract  from  Cacclnl 

Beauties  of  his  cantata*  .... 
Duet  from 'Musurgla.'  Klrcher 
Fragments  of  cantatas  and  motrt  by  Cestl 
Fragments  of  cantatas  by  Luigt  Rossi  . 
Air,  "  Dole*  amor.'  Cavalll .      .      .  . 

Fragment  of  Bandlnl  

Specimens  of  Salvator  Boaa  .  . 

Fragments  of  Rassani  

Fragments  from  Scarlatti's  Cantatas  . 
Divisions  by  various  singers  .  .  , 

Fragment  from  Handel's 'Teaeo' 
Divisions  by  Nicola)  and  others  . 
Air  from  ArkmM's  '  Vespaalauo'  . 

Divisions  by  Farluelll  

A  r  sung  by  Farluelll  In 
Uivlslona  (1740  and  17Sf» 
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Thomas.  Add 
lu  the  summer 
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month  of  birth, 
of  1769  he  sang 
at  Vauxhall  at  a  salary  of  ten  guineas  a  week, 
and  about  1 786  was  elected  organist  of  St. 
Mary's,  Newington.  The  oratorio  called  •  The 
Prophecy  '  had  been  written  much  earlier  than 
1799;  it  was  a  setting  of  Pope's  « Messiah.' 
Line  15  of  article,/or  next  rend  had  previously. 
'Joanna1  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
January  1800.  To  the  list  of  melodramas  add 
'  The  Fair  Fugitive,'  1803.   Line  30,/or  in  April 


read  on  May  38.  Line  33,  for  Day  read  Age. 
Line  24,  for  1786  read  1785. 

BUXTEHUDE,  Dietbich.  P.  286  a,  line  6 
from  bottom,  add  a  reference  to  English  trans- 
lation of  Spitta's  'Bach,'  i.  258  et  seq.  P.  2866, 
1.  23,  add  reference  to  the  same,  i.  263,  note  107. 

BYFIELD, JoHK.organ-builder.  [SeeHABKis 
k  Bykield,  voL  i.  p.  693,  and  ii.  p.  596;  also 
Btfield,  Jordan  4  Bridge  below.  [V.  de  P.] 

BYFIELD,  John,  junr.,  organ-builder.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography  except  that  he 
died  in  1774.  The  works  of  the  two  By  fields 
pass  current  under  one  head  ;  but  Dr.  Rimbault 
is  able  to  quote  eighteen  instruments  (from  1750 
to  1 771)  as  made  by  the  younger  Byfield.  The 
last  six  of  these  were  built  conjointly  with 
Green.    [See  Gbben,  vol.  i.  p.  634.]   [V.  de  P.] 

BY  FIELD,  JORDAN  &  BRIDGE,conj»inUy. 
Many  new  organs  were  required  for  the  new 
churches  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century, 
and  many  incompetent  persons  were  induced  to 
become  organ-builders.  To  prevent  the  sad 
consequences  likely  to  follow,  these  three  emi- 
nent artists  formed  a  coalition  to  build  organs  at 
a  very  moderate  charge,  amongst  which  may  be 
cited  those  of  Great  Yarmouth  Church  (1733) 
and  of  St.  George's  Chapel  in  the  same  town 
(1 740).  [See  also  each  of  these  names.]  [V.  de  P.] 

BYRD,1  William,  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  member  of  the 
Chapels  Royal  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary ;  but 
this  statement  is  purely  conjectural,  the  only 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests — viz.  that  Byrd's 
Becond  son  was  named  Thomas,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, after  his  grandfather — having  been  dis- 
proved by  the  recent  discovery  that  he  was 
named  after  his  godfather  Thomas  Tallis.  The 
date  ( 1 538)  usually  given  as  that  of  his  birth  is 
conjectured  from  a  statement  that  he  was  the 
senior  chorister  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1554, 
when  his  name  was  alleged  to  appear  in  a  peti- 
tion of  the  choristers  for  the  restoration  of  cer- 
tain benefactions  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
This  petition  cannot  be  found  among  the  public 
records  of  the  year,  though  documents  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  the  payments  in  question  are 
in  existence,  and  in  these  William  Byrd's  name 
does  not  occur,  though  two  other  choristers, 
named  John  and  Simon  Byrd,  are  mentioned. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  the  composer  was  a 
native  of  Lincoln,  where  a  Henry  Byrde,  for- 
merly mayor  of  Newcastle,  died  on  July  13, 
15 1 3,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  Accord- 
ing to  Anthony  a  Wood,  William  Byrd  was  '  bred 
up  to  music*  under  Thomas  Tallis,  but  the  first 
authentic  fact  in  his  biography  is  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which 
took  place  probably  about  1 563.  He  remained 
at  Lincoln  for  some  years,  but  no  trace  of  his 
residence  there  has  been  found  in  the  Chapter 
Reconls,  except  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 

1  Since  the  article  on  Btbd  was  written  In  Volume  1.  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, so  much  fresh  Information  about  him  has  come  to  light 
that  It  has  been  thought  best  to  write  a  fresh  account  of  his  Mr. 
Most  of  lite  documents  upon  which  the  above  article  Is  bar 
primed  by  th*  writer  I..  the  '  Musical  Review.'  for  1M1.  No*. 
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Thomas  Butler,  who  on  Dec.  7,  157a,  was  elected 
muster  of  the  choristers  and  organist  '  on  y" 
nomination  and  commendation  of  Mr.  William 
Byrd.'  From  this  it  would  seem  that  Byrd  re- 
tained his  post  of  organist  at  Lincoln  until  1572, 
although  on  Feb.  a  2,  1569,  he  had  been  elected 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  was  prob- 
ably during  this  pai-t  of  his  life  that  he  WM 
married  to  Julian  or  Ellen  Birley,  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire.  On  Jan.  22, 1575, Tallis  and  Byrd 
obtained  a  patent  from  Elizabeth  for  printing 
and  selling  music  and  music  paper,  English  and 
foreign,  for  21  years,  the  penalty  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  was  40  shillings.  This  monopoly 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  valuable,  as  a 
petition  preserved  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  in 
which  a  list  of  restrictions  upon  printing  is  given, 
records  that '  Bird  and  Tallys  .  .  .  haue  inusike 
bokes  with  note,  which  the  complainantes  con- 
fess they  wold  not  print  nor  be  furnished  to 
print  though  there  were  no  priuilege.'  In  1575 
Byrd  and  Tallis  published  a  collection  of  motets, 
'  Cantiones,  quae  ab  argumento  sacrae  vocantur, 
quinque  et  sex  partium,'  of  which  18  were  the 
composition  of  Byrd.  The  work  was  printed  by 
Thomas  Vautrollier,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  It  contains  eulogistic  Latin  verses  by 
Richard  Mulcaster  and  Ferdinando  Richardson, 
an  anonymous  Latin  poem  'De  Anglorum  Mu- 
sic*,' a  short  Latin  poem  by  the  composers,1  and 
an  epitome  of  their  patent.  In  1578  he  was 
living  at  Harlington  in  Middlesex.  The  parish 
records  prove  that  he  had  a  house  here  as  late 
as  1588,  and  he  probably  remained  here  until 
his  removal  to  Stondon,  in  Essex.  A  glimpse 
of  Byrd  is  obtained  in  1579  m  *  recently  dis- 
covered letter  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(Lansd.  29,  No.  38)  from  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land to  Lord  Burghley,  which  runs  as  follows : 
'  My  dere  good  lorde  I  amine  eraestly  required 
to  be  a  suiter  to  your  l[ordship]  for  this  berer, 
Mr.  berde,  that  your  l[ordshi]p  wyll  have  hime 
in  rtniebrance  wh  your  fauer  towardes  hime 
scinge  he  cane  not  inioye  that  wyche  was  his 
firste  sutte  [suit]  and  granted  vnto  hime.  I  afhe 
the  more  importenat  to  your  l[ordship]  for  that 
he  is  my  frend  and  cheffly  that  he  is  scollemastcr 
to  my  daughter  in  his  artte.  The  mane  is 
honcsto  and  one  whome  I  knowe  your  l[ordship] 
may  comande.'  The  letter  is  dated  Feb.  28,1579, 
and  endorsed  '  Bird  of  y*  Chappell,'  but  what  the 
suit  is  to  which  it  refers  is  not  known.  About 
1579  Byrd  wrote  a  three-part  song  for  Thomas 
Lcgge's  Latin  play  '  Richard  us  III.'  This  was 
apparently  his  only  composition  for  the  stage. 
On  the  death  of  Tallis  in  1585  the  benefit  of  the 
monopoly  in  music-printing  became  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  Byrd,  who  during  the  next  few  years 
was  unusually  active  in  composition.  In  1588 
he  published  '  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of 
Sndnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  Musicke  of  Sue 
parts  :  whereof,  some  of  them  going  abroade 
among  diuers.  in  vntrue  coppies,  are  heere  truely 
corrected,  and  th*  other  being  Songs  very  rare 
and  newly  composed,  are  heere  published,  for 

1  Seerol.  lv.  twi8«. 


the  recreation  of  all  such  as  delight  in  Musicke.' 
This  work  was  published  by  Thomas  Easte,  '  the 
assigne  of  W.  Byrd,'  in  1588.  In  Rimbauh's 
untrustworthy  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana  an  un- 
dated edition  is  mentioned,  which  may  be  the 
same  as  one  mentioned  in  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ter as  being  in  print  on  Nov.  6,  1687.  The 
'  Songs  of  Sadnes '  are  dedicated  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton :  prefixed  are  the  following  quaint 
4  Reasons  briefely  set  downe  by  th'  auctor,  to 
perswade  euery  one  to  learne  to  sing ' : — 

Tint,  it  is  a  knowledge  easely  tansht.  and  quickly 
learned,  where  there  is  a  gool  Master,  and  an  apt 
Scoller. 

•I.  The  exercise  of  singing  is  delightfull  to  Nature, 
and  good  to  pro«erue  the  health  of  Man. 

3.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  brest,  and  doth 
open  the  pii>«*. 

4.  It  is  a  singuler  good  remedie  for  a  stutting  and 
stamering  in  the  speech. 

•>.  It  it  the  be»t  meanes  to  procure  a  perfect  pronunci- 
ation, and  to  make  a  good  Orator. 

6.  It  is  the  onely  way  to  know  where  Nature  hath 
bestowed  the  benefit  of  a  good  royce-  which  guilt  i»  so 
rare,  as  there  is  not  one  among  a  thousand,  that  hath 
it:  and  iu  many,  that  excellent  guift  is  lost,  because 
they  want  Art  to  expre*se  Nature 

7.  There  is  not  any  Musicke  of  Instruments  whatto- 
euer,  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  \oycn 
of  Men,  where  the  voices  are  good,  and  the  same  well 
sorted  and  ordered. 

H.  The  better  the  Torce  is,  the  meeter  it  is  to  honour 
and  serue  (»od  there  with :  and  the  voyci;  of  man  ii 
chiefeiy  to  be  imployed  to  that  ende. 

Since  sing  ng  is  so  pi..d  a  thing. 

1  wish  all  men  would  learne  to  singe. 

At  the  end  of  1588  Byrd  contributed  two 
madrigals  to  the  first  book  of  Nicholas  Yonge's 
•  Musica  Transalpine,'  and  in  the  following  year 
published  two  more  works.  The  first  of  thtse, 
'  Songs  of  Sundrie  Natures,  some  of  grauitie,  and 
others  of  mirth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,' 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
and  was  published  by  Thomas  Easte  ;  a  second 
edition  was  issued  by  Easte 's  widow,  Lucretia,  in 
1 610.  The  second,  '  Liber  Primus  Sacrarum  C03- 
tiontim  quinque  vocum,'  was  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester.  It  was  published  by  Easte 
on  Oct.  25.  In  1590  Byrd  contributed  two 
settings  of  "This  sweet  and  merry  month  of 
May '  to  Thomas  Watson's  '  First  Sett  of  Italian 
Madrigalls  Englished,'  and  on  Nov.  4.  1591,  he 
published  the  'Liber  Secundus  Sicrarum  Can- 
tionum,'  dedicated  to  Lord  Lumley.  During 
this  period  of  his  life  Byrd  wrote  a  very  large 
amount  of  music  for  the  virginals,  many  manu- 
script collections  of  which  are  still  extant.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  volume3 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  Lady  Nevill  by  John 
Baldwin  of  Windsor,  which  consists  entirely  of 
Byrd's  compositions.  This  manuscript  was 
finished  in  1591,  and  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
repute  which  the  composer  enjoyed  at  this  time, 
Baldwin  quaintly  writing  against  Byrd's  name  at 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  piece.  '  Mr.  W.  Birde.  Homo 
memorabilis.'  The  great  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  musician  must  have  been  the  reason 
why  he  continued,  though  a  Catholic,  to  hold  his 
appointment  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  for  some 
time  he  had  acted  as  organist.  Probably  prior 
to  the  year  1 598  he  had  obtained  from  the  crown 

>  See  »ol.  iv.  o.  310  a. 
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a  lease  for  three  lives  of  Stondon  Place,  an  estate 
in  Essex,  which  had  been  sequestrated  from  one 
William  Shelley,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet  for  taking  part  in  an  alleged  Popish  plot. 
Shelley  died  about  1601,  and  in  1604  his  heir 
paid  a  large  oum  of  money  for  the  restoration  of 
his  lands,  whereupon  his  widow  attempted  to 
regain  possession  of  Stondon,  which  formed  part 
of  her  jointure.    But  Byrd  was  still  under  tho 
protection  of  the  Court,  and  James  I.  ordered 
Mrs.  Shelley  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  In  spite  of  this,  on  Oct.  27, 
1608,  Mrs.  Shelley  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  praying  for  the  restoration  of 
Stondon,  and   setting  forth  eight  grievances 
against  the  composer.    From  these  it  seems  that 
Byrd  went  to  law  in  order  to  compel  her  to  ratify 
the  crown  lease,  but  being  unsuccessful  he 
combined  with  the  individuals  who  held  her 
other  jointure  lands  to  enter  into  litigation  with 
her,  and  when  all  these  disputes  had  been  set- 
tled, and  finally  '  one  Petiver '  submitted,  '  tbo 
said  Bird  did  give  him  vile  and  bitter  words,' 
and  when  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  pro- 
perty, declared  *  that  yf  he  could  not  hould  it  by 
right,  he  would  holde  it  by  might';  that  he  had 
cut  down  much  timber,  and  for  six  years  had 
paid  no  rent.    Probably  Mrs.  Shelley  died  soon 
after  this,  for  both  Byrd's  son  and  grandson  re- 
tained possession  of  the  estate.    This  glimpse  of 
the  composer's  private  life  does  not  present  him 
in  a  very  amiable  character,  but  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  while  he  was  actually 
in  the  possession,  under  a  crown  lease,  of  lands 
confiscated  from  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  also 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Protestant  Chapel 
Royal,  both  he  and  his  family  were  undoubtedly 
Catholic*,  and  as  such  were  not  only  regularly 
presented  in  the  Archidiaconal  Court  of  Essex 
from  1605  to  1612,  and  probably  later,  but  since 
the  year  1 598  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
same  ecclesiastical  body.    A  modus  vivendi  un- 
der these  circumstances  must  have  been  rather 
difficult,  and  Byrd  can  only  have  remained  secure 
from  more  serious  consequences  by  the  protection 
of  powerful  friends.  To  this  he  evidently  alludes 
in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  of 
the  first  book  of  his  •  Gradualia,'  in  which  he  says, 
'  Te  habui ...  in  afflictis  familiar  meae  rebus  benig- 
nissimum  patronum.'    In  1600  some  of  Byrd's 
virginal  music  was  published  in  '  Parthenia.' 

Morley,  in  his  'Introduction'  (ed.  1597,  p. 
115),  mentions  how  Byrd,  '  never  without  rever- 
ence to  be  named  of  the  musicians,'  and  Alfonso 
Ferabosco  the  elder,  had  a  friendly  contention, 
each  setting  a  plainsong  forty  different  ways. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  work  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Oct.  15,  1603,  by  Easte,  under  the 
foUowing  title  :  •  Medulla  Musicke.  Sucked  out 
of  tho  sappe  of  Two  [of]  the  most  famous  Musi- 
dans  that  euer  were  in  this  land,  namely  Master 
Wylliam  Byrd  .  .  .  and  Master  Alfonso  Fera- 
bosco .  .  .  either  of  whom  having  made  40"" 
•overall  waies  (without  contention),  shewing 
most  rare  and  intricate  skill  in  2  partes  in  one 
vpon  the  playne  songe  "  Miserere.     The  which 
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I  at  the  request  of  a  friend  is  most  plainly  sett  in 
severall  distinct  partes  to  be  sunge  (with  moore 
ease  and  vnderstanding  of  the  lesse  skilfull),  by 
Master  Thomas  Robinson,  etc'  Unfortunately 
no  copy  of  this  work  is  known  to  be  extant,  and 
the  existence  of  it  was  only  revealed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers. 
In  1607  appeared  the  first  and  second  books  of 
the  'Gradualia,'  a  complete  collection  of  motets 
for  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
including  (in  tho  first  book)  a  setting  for  three 
voices  of  the  words  allotted  to  the  crowd  in  the 
Passion  according  to  St.  John.  The  first  b'»ok  is 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton ;  the 
second  to  Lord  Petre.  A  second  edition  of  both 
books  appeared  in  16 10.  In  161 1  was  issued 
'  Psalmes,  Songs,  and  Sonnets :  some  solcmne, 
others  joyfull,  framed  to  the  life  of  the  Words  : 
Fit  for  Voyces  or  Viols,  etc.'  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  contains 
a  quaint  address  '  to  all  true  louera  of  Musicke,' 
in  which,  after  commending  'these  my  last 
labours.'  he  proceeds :  '  Onely  this  I  desire ;  that 
you  will  be  but  as  care  full  to  heare  them  well 
expressed,  as  I  haue  beene  both  in  the  Com- 
posing and  correcting  of  them.  Otherwise  the 
best  Song  that  euer  was  made  will  see  me  harsh 
and  vnpleasant,  for  that  the  well  expressing  of 
them,  either  by  Voyces,  or  Instruments,  is  the 


life  of  our  labours,  which  is  seldome  or  neuer 
well  performed  at  the  first  singing  or  playing. 
Besides  a  song  that  is  welt  and  artificially  made 
cannot  be  well  perceiued  nor  vnderstood  at  the 
first  hearing,  but  the  oftner  you  Bhall  heare  it, 
the  better  cause  of  liking  you  will  discouer  :  and 
commonly  that  Song  is  best  esteemed  with 
which  our  eares  are  best  acquainted.'  In  1614 
Byrd  contributed  four  anthems  to  Sir  William 
Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sorrow- 
full  Soule.'  These  were  his  last  published  com- 
position. He  died,  probably  at  Stondon,  on 
July  4,  1623,  his  death  being  recorded  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  Cheque  Book  as  that  of  a  '  Father 
of  Musicke,'  a  title  which  refers  both  to  his  great 
age  and  to  tho  veneration  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries.  In  addition  to 
the  works  of  Byrd's  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  three  masses  for  3,  4,  and 
5  voices  respectively.  These  were  all  printed, 
but  copies  of  the  first  and  second  have  disap- 
peared, and  only  a  single  copy  of  tho  third '  is 
known  to  exist.  Printed  copies  of  the  two  first 
can  be  traced  down  to  the  sale  of  Bartleman's 
Library  in  1822,  since  when  they  have  vanished, 
though  the  mass  for  three  voices  is  fortunately 
preserved  in  MS.  copies  in  Immyns's  handwriting 
recently  found  in  the  British  Museum  *  and 
Fitzwilliam  Libraries.  It  has  always  been 
assumed  that  Byrd's  masses  must  have  been 
written  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  but  the  fact  that  he  remained 
all  his  life  a  Catholic  and  continued  to  com- 
pose musio  for  the  Catholic  ritual  renders  the 
assumption  extremely  improbable,  especially 
since  the  two  extant  masses  themselves  show 
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no  trace  of  boyish  immaturity,  but  rather 
belong  to  the  composer's  beat  works.  They 
were  probably  printed  (without  title-page*) 
in  1588:  the  type  of  the  mass  for  five  voices 
being  that  which  Easte  used  when  he  began  to 
print  music  as  Byrd's  assignee  in  this  year. 
The  initial-letters  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
Yonge's  Musica  Transalpine  (1588).  Byrd's 
arms  (Visitation  of  Essex,  Harl.  Soc  vol.  xiii.) 
were  '  three  stags'  heads  cabossed,  a  canton 
ermine/  He  had  five  children  : — (1 )  Christopher, 
who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Moore,  of  Bamborough,  Yorkshire,  and  had  a 
■on  named  Thomas,  who  was  living  at  Stondon 
Place  in  1634;  (a)  Thomas,  a  musician,  who 
acted  as  deputy  to  John  Bull  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege— in  1634  he  was  living  in  Drury  Lane; 
(3)  Elizabeth,  who  married  first,  John  Jackson, 


CAGNON1. 

and  second,  —  Burdett;  (4)  Rachel,  who  married 
Edward  Biggs;  and  (5)  Mary,  who  married 
Thomas  Falconbriiige. 

Many  MS.  compositions  by  Byrd  are  still  ex- 
tant. The  British  Museum  contains  the  largest 
number,  including  some  autographs,  but  others 
are  preserved  in  the  collection.1)  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  Christ- 
church  (Oxford),  Peterhouse  (.Cambridge11,  and 
the  Bodleian.  Lambeth  Palace  and  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  Libraries. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
statement  that  Byrd  and  members  of  his  family 
lived  'at  the  end  of  the  16th  century'  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate,  is  inaccurate. 
The  Byrds  who  lived  there  belonged  to  another 
family,  and  were  probably  not  even  relatives  of 
the  composer's.  [W.B.S.] 


C. 


CP.  289  a,  6-7  lines  from  bottom,  for  the 
c  lino  on  which  the  clef  mark  stands,  read 
the  line  enclosed  by  the  horizontal  lines  in 
the  clef  mark. 

CABEL,  Mmk.  Correct  the  existing  article 
by  the  following  : —  Her  name  was  properly 
Cabu ;  she  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1848-9, 
and  in  the  latter  year  made  her  debut  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  with  little  effect,  in  '  Val  d' An- 
dorra '  and  '  Lea  Mousquetaircs  de  la  Rcine.' 
She  was  next  engaged  at  Brussels  for  three  years, 
find  obtained  a  great  success.  After  perform- 
ances at  Lyons  and  Strassburg  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Lyrique,  Paris,  for  three  years,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  Oct.  6,  '53,  as  Toinon,  on 
production  of  '  Le  Bijou  Perdu'  (Adam).  She 
also  appeared  in  new  operas,  viz.  '  La  Promise  ' 
(Clnpisson),  Mar.  16,  54,  and  'Jaguarita  l'ln- 
dienne'  (Halevy),  May  14,  '55.  In  1854  Bhe 
came  to  England  with  the  Lyrique  company. 
She  first  appeared  on  June  7  in  'Le  Bijou,' 
and  made  a  great  success  in  the  '  Promise,' 
•Fille  du  Re-iment,'  and  '  Sirene,'  in  spite 
of  the  inferior  support  given  by  the  above  com- 
pany. On  Feb.  33,  '56,  she  reappeared  at  the 
Opera  Comique  on  the  production  of  '  Manon 
Lescaut'  (Auber),  and  remained  there  until 
1S61,  her  best  new  parts  being  Catherine,1  on  the 
revival  of  'L'Etoile  du  Nord';  and  April  4,  '59, 
as  Dinorah  on  the  production  of  '  Le  Pardon  de 
Ploermel.'  In  i860  she  played  the  Figlia,  etc., 
a*  described  in  vol.  i.,  renewed  her  successes 
in  revivals  of  4  Le  Bijou,' '  Jaguarita,'  and  ap- 
peared as  Feline  on  the  production  of  'La  Chatte 
merveilleuse '  (Grisar),  March  t8,  '62.  In  1S61 
she  was  again  at  the  Lyrique,  and  on  March 
a  1 .  '63,  played  in  ■  Coal  fan  Tutte,'  with  a  new 
libretto  adapted  to  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost.'  From 
1865-70  she  was  again  at  the  Opera  Comique, 

>  Mint.  VindenhcUTtl.  thro  (*ar»lln«  Duprrr,  daughter  of  the 
temjf .  wis  tb«  barolu*  on  It*  production,  not  Mine.  CaImI,  At  titled 

li>  vr,l.  I. 


and  among  her  new  parts  were  Philine  in 
•Mignon,'  Nov.  17,  '66,  and  Helene,  '  Le  Pre- 
mier Jour  de  Bonheur,'  Feb.  15,  '68.  In  '71  she 
sang  at  the  New  Philharmonic  and  other 
certs,  and  in'72  sang  in  French  opera  at  theOpera 
Comique.  London,  in  the '  Fille  du  Regiment,' 
'  L'Ambasaadrice,'  and  '  Gala  thee,'  and  was  well 
received,  though  the  company  was  bad,  and  the 
theatre  much  too  small  for  important  opera.  She 
played  in  the  French  provinces  until  1877,  but 
in  '78  was  struck  with  paralysis,  from  which  she 
never  wholly  recovered.  She  died  at  Maisons 
Lafiitte,  May  23,  '85. 

A  brother-  in-law  (or  son)  of  hers,  Edouard.  was 
a  singer  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Lyrique, 
and  sang  the  song  of  Hylas  in  '  Les  Troyens  a 
Carthage.'  See  Berlioz  Memoirs.  His  song 
wan  well  received,  but  it  was  nevertheless  cut 
out,  in  order  that  Carvalho  should  not  have  to 
pay  him  extra  salary.  [  A.C.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  Line  13  of  article,  for 
Lond  read  Loud.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 
The  improvement  described  in  the  next  following 
sentence  was  due  to  Isaac  Hawkins,  not  to  Loud. 

CADENZA.  P.  294  a,  I  27,  for  F|  read 
Ff  minor. 

CECILIA.  Line  7  from  end  of  article,  for 
1834  read  1836. 

CvEClLIAN  SOCIETY.  P.  295  a,  1.  6  from 
bottom,  for  a  few  read  nearly  thirty. 

CAESAR,  Jouus.  Add  that  he  was  probably 
the  same  Julius  Ca?sar  who  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Ciesar,  and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Gerard  Caesar  of 
Canterbury,  and  who  died  at  Strood  on  Apr.  29. 
171a,  aged  55. 

CAFARO,  Pasquale.  Line  3  of  artide./or 
in  1708,  read  Feb.  8,  1706.  Line  12,  add  day  of 
death,  Oct.  23. 

CAGNONI,  Antonio,  born  Feb.  8,  1828,  at 
Godiasco,  in  the  district  of  Vogh»ra,  entered  the 
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Milan  Conservatorio  in  184a,  remaining  there  I 
until  1847.  Two  operas  of  small  calibre  were  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, but  hU  first  essay  before  the  public  was  with 

•  Don  Bucefalo,*  given  at  the  Teatro  Re  in  Milan 
in  1847.  This  opera  buffa,  although  it  has  kept 
the  stage  in  Italy,  has  never  attained  success 
outside  its  own  country  ;  it  was  given  at  the 
ItalienB  in  Paris,  but  very  coldly  received.  His 
successive  operas  have  not  been  received  with 
uniform  favour,  though  several,  especially  among 
his  later  works,  have  been  attended  by  good 
fortune.  Between  1856  and  1863  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  di  capella  at  Vigevano,  and 
while  there  devoted  himself  entirely  to  religious 
music.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his 
operas: — 'Rosalia  di  San  Miniato '  (1845); 
«I  due  Savojardi'  (1846);  'Don  Bucefalo' 
(1847);  'II  Testamento  di  Figaro'  (1848); 
•Amori  e  Trappole'  (1850);  '  La  Valle  d' An- 
dorra' (1854) ;  '  Giralda'  (1853) ;  4  La  Fioraja* 
(i8*< «La  Figlia  di  don  Laborio'  (1856); 

•  II  Vecchio  della  Montagna  '  (1863) ;  '  Michele 
Perrin'  (1864);  'Claudia'  (1866);  'La  Tom- 
bola' (1869) ;  *  Un  Capriccio  di  Donna'  (1870) ; 
•Papa  Martin*  (1871),  produced  by  Carl  Rosa 
at  the  Lyceum  in  1875  as  'The  Porter  of 
Havre';  « II  Duca   di   Tapigliano*  (1874); 

•  Francesca  da  Rimini'  (1878).  In  that  year 
he  retired  to  Novara,  where  he  became  maestro 
di  cappella  in  the  cathedral,  and  director  of  the 
Istituto  musicale.  He  has  since  produced  nothing 
but  sacred  music.  Two  motets,  4  Inveni  David ' 
and  '  Ave  Maria,'  were  published  in  1886.  In 
February  of  that  year  Cagnoni  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Corona.  He  is  at 
present  (1886)  maestro  di  cappella  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo.  [M.] 

CALAH,  John.  Add  that  in  1781-1785  he 
was  organist  of  the  parish  church  and  master  of 
the  Song-school  at  Newark-upon-Trent.  Correct 
the  date  of  his  death  to  Aug.  5. 

CALASCIONE.  Last  line  but  one  of  article, 
for  Cola  read  Colas. 

CALDARA.  Line  9  of  article,  correct  date 
of  death  to  Aug.  28,  1763,  on  the  authority  of 
Pnloschi  and  Riemann. 

CALLCOTT,  John  Wall.  Add  that  in  1780 
he  wrote  music  for  a  play  performed  at  Mr. 
Young's  school.  P.  298  a,  1. 14./or  In  the  latter 
year  read  About  1782 ;  and  add  that  he  occasion- 
ally played  the  oboe  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  P.  3986,  1.  27, 
for  1801  read  1795  ;  and  add  that  the  band  was 
formed,  as  stated,  in  the  former  year.  Line  41, 
for  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer 
on  music,  read  appointed  in  1807  to  lecture  on 
German  music ;  and  compare  Crotch  in  vol.  i. 
and  in  Appendix.  For  date  of  death  read  May 
33,  and  add  that  it  took  place  at  Bristol,  though 
he  was  buried  at  Kensington.  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Liog.)    Add  the  dates  of  William  Hutchins 

CvLLCOTT,  1807 — Aug.  4,  I&82. 

CALVARY.  The  performance  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  was  not  the  first,  as  the  work  had  been 


given  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  by  the 
Vocal  Society,  under  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  March 

37, 1837.  tG,3 

CAMBERT,  ROBERT.  Omit  the  word*  Some- 
times called  Lambert.  Line  13  of  article,  add 
date  of  production  of  '  La  Pastorale '  April,  1659. 
Line  14,  for  in  read  on  June  38.  Line  19,  add 
day  of  production  of  '  Pomone,'  March  19. 

CAMBINI.  Add  day  of  birth,  Feb.  13. 
CAMBRIDGE  QUARTERS.  The  most  fre- 
quent application  in  our  own  country  of  the 
principle  of  Carillons  is  in  the  short  musical 
phrases  which  are  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of 
the  hour.  Among  these  the  quarter-chimes  of 
Cambridge  or  Westminster,  and  those  of  Don- 
caster  have  become  most  famous.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Cam- 
bridge or  Westminster  chimes.  It  is  Raid  that 
Dr.  Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Law,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  University  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  chimes  for  the  clock  of  St.  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  and  that  he  took  a  pupil  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Music  into  his  confidence. 
The  pupil,  who  was  no  other  than  the  afterwards 
famous  Dr.  Crotch,  took  the  fifth  bar  of  the 
opening  symphony  of  Handel's  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,'  and  expanded  it  into  the 
musical  chime,  which  is  as  follows:— 
First  quarter.  Second  quarter. 


Third  quarter. 
Fourth  quarter.  Hour. 

The  old  « Whittington '  chimes,  famous  at  one 
time  in  London 


have  apparently  become  old-fashioned  and  out 
of  date. 

The  chimes  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (London) 
present  the  Cambridge  arrangement ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  bar  3  of  the  second  quarter, 
and  bar  3  of  the  third  quarter,  are  transposed. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  old  arrange- 
ment is  best. 

The  Doncaster  and  Fredericton  chimes  are 
arranged  to  come  in  upon  a  set  or  ring  of  eight 
bells,  whereas  the  Cambridge  or  Royal  Ex- 
change chimes  need  a  set  or  part  of  a  set  of  ten 
bells,  and  as  so  many  churches  have  an  octave 
of  ringing  bells  the  Doncaster  arrangement  has 
many  advantages  for  the  more  general  adoption, 
being  arranged  thus — 


First  quarter.  Second  quarter. 
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P 


Third  c|iurter. 


Hour. 


the  fourth  quarter  being  made  up  of  the  second 
quarter  and  the  first  two  bars  of  the  third 
quarter  chimes.  [S.B.G.] 

CAM  1 1X5  E.  Line  I  of  article,  for  about  read 
in.  Add  that  J ohn  Cainidge  received  his  early 
education  from  Nares,  and  that  he  afterwards 
went  to  London,  where  he  studied  under  Dr. 
Greene  and  took  some  lessons  from  Handel. 
Line  4,  for  until  his  death  April  35,  read  until 
Nov.  1 1,  1799.  He  died  April  25.  Line  5,  for 
forty-seven  read  forty-two.  Line  7,  for  1764 
read  1758.  Line  9, for  death  read  resignation; 
and  L  io,  for  1803  read  1799.  Line  1 4.  for  he 
died,  etc.,  read  He  resigned  Oct.  8,  184a,  and 
died,  etc.  Line  15,  for  80  read  86.  Add  date 
of  birth  of  his  son  John,  1790.  Line  30,  for  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1844  read  the  resiuTiation 
of  his  father  in  1842.  Bottom  line,  for  the 
sent  nice  beginning  Early  in  1859  read  In  Nov. 
1848  he  became  paralysed  while  playing  even- 
ing eervice,  and  never  recovered  sufficiently  to 
undertake  the  duty  again.  He  died  Sept.  31,1859. 
(Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CAMPANA,  Fabio,  born  18 15,  at  Bologna, 
and  received  his  musical  education  there  at  the 
Liceo.  In  early  life  he  produced  several  operas 
with  more  or  less  ill-success,  according  to  Fe'tis, 
viz.  'Caterinadi  Guise,'  Leghorn,  1838;  another 
(name  not  given  by  Fetis),  at  Venice,  1841 ; 
*  Jannina  d'Ornano,  Florence,  '43;  '  Luisa  di 
Francia,'  Rome,  '44;  and  *  Giulio  d'Este,'  at 
Milan,  in  or  about  '50.  He  then  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  well  known  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  a  composer,  principally  of  Italian 
songs,  some  of  which  were  successful.  He  com- 
posed two  other  operas,  viz.  '  Almina,'  produced 
at  Her  Majesty's,  April  26,  '60,  with  Piccolo- 
mini  [nee  Picoolomini],  and  'Esmeralda,'  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  30,  '69,  and  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  June  14, '70,  with  Patti 
as  heroine,  afterwards  produced  through  her  in- 
strumentality at  Homburg,  in'73.  SignorCam- 
pana  died  in  London,  Feb.  2,  1883.  [A.C.] 

CAMPANINI,  Italo,  born  June  39,  1846,  at 
Parma,  received  instruction  in  singing  there  at 
the  Conservatorio,  and  later  from  Lamperti  of 
Milan.  He  first  attracted  public  attention  in 
1871,  on  the  production  in  Italy  of  'Lohengrin' 
at  Bologna  under  Angelo  Mariani.  On  May  4, 
1873,  he  first  appeared  in  England  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Gennaro  in  *  Lucrezia,'  with  Buch 
success  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  a  suc- 
cessor of  Mario  and  Giuglini  had  been  found. 
From  that  time  until  '82,  he  sang  every  year  in 
opera  both  there  and  (from  1887)  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's. He  did  not  fulfil  his  early  promise,  but  he 
still  obtained  considerable  popularity  as  a  hard- 
working and  ex  tremely  zealous  artist.  I  n  add  i  tion 
to  the  usual  repertory  for  tenors,  he  played  Ken- 
nethon  the  production  ofBalfoVTalismnno,'  J  une 
11,  1874;  Don  Jose*  on  the  production  of  'Car- 
men,' J  une  22,  '78 ;  Rhadames  (« Alda')  first  time 
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at  Her  Majesty's,  June  19,  '79,  and  Far.«t  or 
production  in  England  of  Boito'a  '  3Ieri-*t<.fei*. 
July  6,  '80.  He  had  played  the  aaui-?  p^j; 
Oct.  4.  '75  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  re- 
production of  that  opera  at  Bologna.  He  ul. 
also  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  later  ix 
America  under  Mapleson  with  great  effect.  W* 
believe  he  has  now  retired  from  public  life.  H- 
was  present  at  the  production  of '  Otello'  at  Milar 
as  correspondent  for  an  American  paper.  [AX. 

CAMPANOLOGY.  Refer  to  Cambiutu 
Quarters,  Chimes,  in  Appendix. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander.  Add  that  he 
born  in  1764  at  Tombea,  Loch  Lubnaig.  ami  tL&t 
he  and  hiB  brother  John  were  pupils  <>t  TenduocL 
Not  long  after  the  publication  of  his  songs,  ht 
abandoned  music  and  took  to  medicine,  »•  ; 
subsequently  fell  into  great  poverty,  and  di«l 
May  15,  1824.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog., 

CAMPENHOUT,  Faaxroxs  van.  Correct 
date  of  birth  to  Feb.  5,  1779,  and  add  day  of 
death,  April  24. 

CAMPION.     Add  that  he  published  Li» 
'  Poemata '  in  1595.   Line  8  of  artiole,/Vw-  Have* 
read  Hay.    Line  11,  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  first  two  books  is  probably  1 6 13.  as  the 
second  contains  a  song  apparently  lamenting  tbe 
death  of  Prince  Henry.    Line  16,  Books  3  and 
4  should  probably  be  dated  1617,  as  they  are 
dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  pardoned  Feb.  33, 1617.  Campion  alludes  to 
'  the  clouds  that  lately  overcast*  Mon*)ii'«  '  for- 
tune being  disperst.'    The  lines  to  his  (tatmn'e 
son,  John  Monson,  also  show  that  the  publication 
must  have  been  about  this  year.  [W.B.S.] 

CAMPORESE.    For  Ike  last  lime  of  ariicU 
read  She  died  at  Rome,  1S39. 

CAMPRA,  Asdr6,  born  Dec.  4,  1660,  at 
Aix.  in  Provence,  and  educated  in  music  by 
G.  Poitevin.    He  gavo  little  promise  of  distinc- 
tion until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  talent 
made  a  sudden  stride ;   and  a  motet,  '  Deua 
noster  refugium  et  virtus,'  then  composed  by 
him,  was  so  full  of  scholarly  and  contrapuntal 
writing,  that  his  master  predicted  his  future 
eminence.     As  early  as   1679,   Cainpra  \\*a 
selected  to  fill  the  place  of  mnttre  de  musique 
in  the  cathedral  of  Toulon,  where  he  remained 
until  his  removal  to  Paris  in  1694.    Hi*  first 
post  there  was  the  directorship  of  the  music 
at  the  church  of  the  College  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  from  this  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
directorship  at  Notre  Dame.    His  reputation  as 
a  composer  would  appear  to  have  been  already 
established,  for  we  are  told  that  crowds  went  to 
hear  his  motets  at  great  church  festivals;  but 
while  thus  employed,  Campra  was  also  study- 
ing the  dramatic  works  of  Lully  and  Cambcrt, 
and  discovering  where  his  own  special  talent  lay. 
In  1697  he  produced  his  first  opera,  '  L'Europe 
galante.'  and  this  was  followed  in  1699  by  an 
operatic  ballet  called  *  Le  Carnaval  de  Venise," 
but  both  these  compositions  appeared  in  his 
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brother's  name.1  He  was  deterred  from  pub- 
Hulling  them  in  his  own  name  by  fear  cf  toeing 
hie  valuable  ecclesiastical  appointment.  In  1 700, 
however,  he  decided  to  abandon  the  church  for 
the  stage.  Indeed  he  may  have  been  constrained 
to  do  so.  because  we  learn  from  a  popular  rhyme 
of  the  day— 

Quand  notr*  archevrqu* 
l'autcur  du  uouvtd  oi>ra 
M.  Carupra  decani)*-™ 


that  the  true  authorship  of  his  operas  had  ceasel 
to  be  a  secret.  '  Hesione,'  the  first  opera  pro- 
duced under  his  own  name,  appeared  in  1700; 
and  thenceforth  for  forty  years  his  works  held 
the  stage  with  ever-growing  popularity.  His 
Inst  opera, '  Les  Noces  de  Venus,'  came  out  in 
1 740.  Honours  and  emoluments  were  freely 
bestowed  on  him:  by  a  patent  dated  Dec.  15, 
1 7 18,  the  King  granted  him  a  pension  of  500 
livres,  'in  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  dra- 
matic composer,  ami  as  an  incentive  to  con- 
tinued composition  for  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Musique.'  In  172a  he  was  given  the  title  of 
composer  and  director  of  Music  to  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  nomi- 
na'.ed  maltre  de  chapelle  to  the  King,  as  well 
as  director  of  the  pages  at  the  Chapelle  Royale. 
This  last  appointment  he  held  until  his  death 
at  Versailles  on  June  29,  1744. 

Campr.i  s  historic  place  in  the  French  opera 
was  between  two  composers  whose  eminence 
transcended  his  own  ;  he  followed  Lully  and 
preceded  Rameau,3  but  his  inferiority  to  them 
should  not  make  us  overlook  his  marked  supe- 
riority to  his  own  contemporaries,  such  as  Co- 
lasse  and  Destouches.  Indeed  Campra's  operas 
are  the  only  ones  besides  those  of  Lully  which 
kept  their  place  on  the  stage  during  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  opera  of 
'  Tancrede,*  Campra  rises  to  a  very  high  level ; 
it  is  a  work  full  of  warmth  and  life  and  genuine 
feeling,  which  was  popular  from  its  first  appear- 
ance in  1 702  until  its  last  performance  in  1 764.' 
Still  it  must  be  owned  that  Campra  failed  to 
contribute  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
French  opera,  and  his  failure  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  want  of  originality,  but  even  more  to 
an  excessive  deference  to  the  taste  and  fancies 
of  the  public.  It  was  a  time  when  the  so-called 
tpeciacks  coupu—i.e.  performances  in  one  even- 
ing of  favourite  acts  or  scenes  from  different 
operas — were  in  special  vogue,  and  to  Antoine 
Danchet,  the  librettist  of  'Hesione'  and  several 
other  operas  of  Campra's,  is  assigned  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  |>opulrtrised  this  fragmen- 
tary kind  of  dramatic  representation.  Campra 
himself,  with  his  4  L' Europe  galante,'  was  one 
<»f  the  fu>t  composers  to  enter  upon  this  debased 
path  of  art ;  and  as  a  perfect  type  of  his  work 
iu  this  category,  we  may  mention  the  operatic 

1  Joseph  Campra,  a  double-ban  player  at  the  Open  In  1*9.  Ue 
recelred  a  pm.ion  In  1727.  atid  »u  Mill  lttlng  Iu  ITU. 

i  for  Campra'*  high  appreciation  of  Bamcau.  see  »ol.  III.  704. 

I  ThlJ  uprra  partly  owed  Iu  (real  success  to  tbe  clrcutu 
Hie  heroine  M'lortnde)  was  taken  by  a  cunlralto  (Mdlle.  1 
t.ia  ant  lime  since  the  foundation  of  tbe  French  opera. 
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ballet  called  'Les  Ffites  Ve'nitiennes,'  which  has 
been  described  as  a  lyrical  kaleidoscope. 

Fetis  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works  : — 

'L'Europe  Oalante.'  10OT  (with  some  piece*  by  Deatouche*) ;  ' Car- 
naral  de  VenUe,'  1«99  :  •  UVsJone,'  1700 ;  1  Arvlhusa,*  1701 ;  ,Fr*f. 
tneut*  de  Lulll.  Srpt.  lTtrt ;  1  Tancrede.'  Nor.  lTOr ;  '  Les  Mum.-  1708 ; 
Mphlgfnle  en  Tauride.'  May  1704  (with  Dnsroarats) :  '  T^lrmaque.* 
Sov.  17U4;  -Aline,-  1TU6;  'Us  Trtotnphe  de  rAmour.-  Sept.  1706; 
'  Ulppodatnle.'  17* .  •  Lea  Fetes  Yenltlouues,  1710 .  an  act  of '  Laura 
et  l'elrarque,'  l>ec.  1711 ;  '  Idomln^e,  1T12 ;  '  Let  Amours  de  Man  et 
de  Vena*,'  171V:  * Ti Itphe."  17U;  'Camilla.'  1717  ;    Lea  Ace*.'  ITMj 

•  Achilla  et  Deidaane.'  173S  ;  seraral  acta  of  'Btlene  et  Bacchus,  Oct. 
1722. 

Besides  these  works,  Campra  wrote  also ; — 

'  Venus.'  1CUB ;  '  Le  deitlu  du  noureau  Steele.'  a  dtrertijaemrnt  for  the 
year  170U ;  •  Lr»  Fetes  de  Corlnthe.'  1717 ;  ■  L»  Fete  de  l'lle  Adam.' 
divertissement  for  the  C^urt.  17*1;  'Lea  Muses  rasseiubKVs  par 

•  Amour.'  1723;  Le  Genie  de  la  Dourtocne,' dtTertUaenwnt  for  the 
Court.  173S;  Lea  Hocm  da  Venus,'  a  score  written  la  1740.  at  tha 
age  of  so. 

as  well  as  three  books  of  cantatas,  and  five  books 
of  motets.  The  once  celebrated  air '  La  Furstem- 
berg'  was  also  by  him. 

In  the  preface  to  his  'Cantates  Francoises' 
(dated  1 708)  Campra  states  that  he  has  attempted 
to  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools,  and  the  attention  paid  by  him  to 
the  latter  school  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  more  expressive  treatment 
of  the  words,  especially  in  the  later  collections, 
dated  respectively  1714  and  1 7 18.  In  his 
motets '  he  paid  special  heed  to  the  solo  voice, 
and  emancipated  it  from  the  mere  declamatory 
phrases  so  prevalent  in  Lully's  time.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  Campra  was  the  first  composer 
who  obtained  permission  to  use  other  instru- 
ments besides  the  organ  in  church  music ;  and 
his  indications  of  the  different  instruments  em- 
ployed give  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  them, 
although  his  study  of  orchestral  colouring  may 
have  been  very  slight.3  Among  the  more  beau- 
tiful of  his  motets  is  tho  last  of  the  3rd  book : 
its  brilliant  and  effective  passages  for  the  solo 
voice,  and  expression  marks,  such  as  affettuoso, 
etc.,  are  tokens  of  its  thoroughly  Italian  charac- 
ter. These  works  furnish  us  with  the  best 
criterion  of  Campra's  merits  as  a  cultivated 
musician,  although- his  operas  chiefly  established 
his  popular  fame. 

(See  also  A.  Pougin's  study  of  Campra  and 
his  works,  which  appeared  in  the  Mdnestrel, 
Series  47,  No.  15.)  [A.H.W.] 

CANTABILE.    See  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

CANTATA.    P.  305  a,  I  3-4  from  bottom 
The  number  of  cantatas  published  by  the  Bach 
Gesellschaft  up  to  the  present  year  (1888)  is  170. 
See  Bach -Gesellschaft  and  Kibchencastaten 
in  Appendix. 

CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS,  THE.  Opera 
in  three  acts;  written  by  Gilbert  a  Beckett, 
music  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford.  Composed  for. 
and  produced  by,  the  Carl  Rosa  company, 
Drury  Lane,  April  28,  1884.  [M.] 

t  Campra  s  tre  books  of  motrtt  did  not  appear  flnt  in  17od  <  Fi -tlai. 
nor  In  MOT  (Pouglu).  t>r  Dr.  W.  Langheiu  **J*  be  li  In  possession 
of  a  ttro»J  edition  dated  ir«y.  They  are  dedicated  to  tbe  Abbe  or 
St  Serer  de  la  Orange  Trianon. 

i  In  the  motet  on  the  136th  I'selm.  a  grand  Chu>ur,t 
ot  two  oboes  and  bassoon  used  for  i 
and  also  for  short  solos  ;  but  i 
'vmJ*  Jfaies  «f  AtUmnigtH.' 
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CANTILENA. 


CANTILENA— etymologically,  a  little  song. 
This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  upper 
or  boIo  part  of  a  madrigal ;  also  to  a  small 
cantata  or  any  short  piece  for  one  voice.  At 
the  present  time  the  term  is  employed  in  in- 
strumental music  to  denote  a  flowing  melodious 
phrase  of  a  vocal  character ;  or,  to  indicate  the 
smooth  rendering  of  slow  expressive  passages. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Contabile.  [A.H.W.] 

CANTIONES  SACRiE.  The  name  given  to 
several  collections  of  Latin  motets  published  in 
London  between  1575  and  16 10.  They  comprise 
the  following: — 'Cantiones  quae  ab  argumento 
sacra  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  partium.'  by 
Tallis  and  Byrd,  1575*  (see  Tallts,  Thomas]  ; 
and  the  following  by  Byrd  alone  : — '  Liber  Pri- 
mus Sacrarum  Cantionum  Quinque  Vocum,' 
1589  (reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  184a)  ;  '  Liber  Secundus  Sacra- 
rum  Cantionum  Quinque  Vocum,'  1591  ;  'Gra- 
dualia,  ac  Cantiones  Sacra-  quinis,quatcrni8,  trinis 
vocibus  concinnatae,  Liber  Primus,  and  the  same, 
•  Liber  Secundus/  1607.  See  Btbd  in  Appen- 
dix. [W.H.H.] 

CANTOR  (Mediaeval  Lat.  Primiceriu* ;  Eng. 
Precentor,  Chanter;  Fr.  Chantre,  Grand 
Ckantre). 

I.  A  title  given,  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches,  to  the  leader  of  the  singing.  In  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,  the  Precentor  is  usually  second 
only  in  dignity  to  the  Dean ;  the  Precentor  of 
Sarum  claiming  still  higher  rank,  as  representing 
the  entire  Province  of  Canterbury — an  honour 
which  has  long  existed  only  in  name.  His  seat 
is  the  first  return-stall,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Choir,  facing  the  Altar;  for  which  reason  the 
north  side  is  called  Cantoris,  or  the  Chanters 
side.  In  some  few  Cathedrals  in  this  country, 
the  familiar  term,  Chanter,  is  still  retained ;  and 
the  Succentor  is  called  the  Sub-Chanter.  The 
Latinised  form.  Cantor,  is  always  used  in  Ger- 
many ;  but,  in  France,  Chantre  is  frequently 
exchanged  for  Maltre  de  Chapelle. 

The  duty  of  the  Precentor  is,  to  intone  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles — at  least,  where  Gregorian 
Services  are  used  ;  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  singing ;  to  select  the  music  ;  and, 
to  take  care  that  it  is  properly  performed.  It  is 
from  the  first  of  these  functions  that  he  derives 
his  title ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
attached  to  the  preferment,  it  is  generally  given 
to  a  beneficed  Clergyman  who  performs  its 
duties  by  deputy. 

II.  A  name  given  to  the  Principal  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Church  Music. 

We  hear  of  the  foundation  of  such  a  College, 
in  Rome,  as  early  as  the  4th  century ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Pontificate  of  8.  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  that  the  Roman  Scholas  Can- 
tor urn  began  to  exercise  any  very  serious  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  Church  Music. 
A  sketch  of  their  subsequent  history  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  519.  Charlemagne  founded 
Singing  Schools  in  many  parts  of  his  dominions  ; 
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and  watched  over  them  with  paternal  care. 
Every  such  School  was  governed  by  iu  own 
special  Primicerius,  or  Cantor  ;  and,  as  the  cur- 
riculum was  not  confined  to  singing,  but  com* 
prised  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  music, 
the  influence  of  a  learned  Cantor  was  very  great. 

In  later  times  the  number  of  these  institutions 
increased  rapidly ;  and  many  of  the  old  found- 
ations still  flourish.  The  French  MaItrises 
were  excellent  in  principle;  but,  as  time  pro- 
gressed, they  admitted  the  saccular  element,  and 
their  Chantres  developed  into  true  Maltres  de 
Chapelle.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
foundations  in  Germany  was  that  at  the  Abbey 
of  Fulda.  But  the  Cantors  who  have  exercised 
the  strongest  influence  on  modern  Art  are  those 
of  the  Thomas-Schule  at  Leipzig.  [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 15  a,  and  Leipzio  in  Appendix.]  [W.S.R.] 

CANTUS  FICTUS.   See  Mosioa  Ficta. 

1 

CAPOUL,  Joseph  Victob  Am£d£e,  born 
i  Feb.  27,  1839,  at  Toulouse,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  '59,  studied  singing  there  under 
I  Re  vial,  and  comic  opera  under  Mocker,  and  in 
'61  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  latter  class.  On 
Aug.  26  of  the  last-named  year  he  made  his 
de*but  at  the  Opera  Coinique  as  Daniel  in  '  Le 
Chalet '  (Adam),  and  next  played  Tonio  in  '  La 
Fille  du  Regiment.'  He  became  a  great  favourite 
there,  being  good-looking,  with  a  pleasant  tenor 
voice,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  '  vibrato ' ;  he 
was  a  good  actor  in  both  serious  and  light  parts, 
and  was  considered  by  the  Parisians  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Roger,  though  never  the  equal  of  that 
famous  artist.    He  remained  at  that  theatre 
until  '70.   Among  his  best  parts  may  be  men- 
tioned Georges  Brown  ('  La  Dame  Blanche ' ), 
Mergy  (<  Pre*  aux  Clercs '),  Raphael  D'Estuniga 
('  La  Part  du  Diable '),  Fra  Diavolo,  etc.,  and 
of  those  he  created,  Eustache  in  '  Les  Absents  * 
(Poise),  Oct.  26,  '64;  Horace  in  'La  Colombo' 
(Gounod),  June  7,  66;  the  tenor  part  in  'La 
Grande  Tante '  (Massenet),  April  3,  '67  ;  Gaston 
de  Maillepre*  in  '  Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur ' 
(Auber),  Feb.  1 5,  '68  ;  the  title-part  in  1  Vert- 
Vert'  (Offenbach),  March  10, '69.    In  '72-73 
he  sang  in  Italian  opera  in  Paris  (Salle  Venta- 
dour),  in  '76  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  and  Gaite*. 
where  on  Nov.  15  he  played  the  hero  on  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  Massd's  '  Paul  et  Virginie.* 
and  in  78  he  returned  to  the  Salle  Ventadour, 
where  he  played  Romeo  on  the  production,  Oct.  1 2, 
of  *  Les  AmanU  de  Verone '  (Marquis  D'lvry). 

On  June  1,  1871,  M.  Capoul  first  appeared  in 
England  at  the  Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  as 
Faust,  and  sang  there  with  success,  and  also 
during  the  season  as  Elvino  and  the  Duke  in 
'  Kigoletto.'  He  appeared  at  the  same  theatre 
every  season  until  '75,  with  the  exception  of  '74, 
in  several  characters,  being  especially  good  as 
Lionel  ('  Martha*).  Wilbelm  Meister  (*Mignon*j, 
and  Faust.  From  '77  to  '79  he  appeared  :tt 
Covent  Garden  with  tolerable  success,  in  spite 
of  great  exaggeration  and  mannerism  both  in 
singing  and  acting,  and  played  for  the  first  time 
Fra  Diavolo,  his  original  characters  in  the  above 
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operas  of  Masse*  and  D'lvry,  Juno  i,  '78,  and 
May  24,  '79,  and  Camoens  on  the  production  of 
FlotowTs  « Alma  rincantatrice,'  July  9,  '78.  He 
has  also  sung  in  Italian  opera  in  Vienna,  and  in 
America  with  Nilsson,  where  he  has  also  been 
'79-80  as  principal  tenor  of  the  French  Opera 
Bouffe  company.  On  Dec.  18,  '81,  he  played  at 
the  Renaissance  on  the  production  of  '  Le  Sals ' 
(Mine.  Marguerite  Olagnier),  and  on  June  8,  '87, 
took  part  in  the  concert  given  at  the  Trocadero 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Ope"ra 
Comiquo  fire.  [A.C.] 

CARADORI-ALLAN.  Add  that  she  sang 
in  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  on  ita 
production  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  21, 1825. 

CARAFA.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Nov.  17, 
1787.  P.  308  6,  L  6,  add  date  of '  La  Violette,' 
Oct.  1828.  Line  21,  for  a  post  which  he  was 
still  filling  in  1876,  read  where  he  died,  July 
26,  1872. 

CAREY,  Henry.  P.  3090,  1.  19,  for  Nov. 
read  October.  P.  310  a,  1.  5,  for  date  of  first 
publication  of  his  poems  read  1 713.  Line  14, 
for  1739-40  read  1737.  P.  3106,  1.  6,  add 
dates  of  George  Savile  Carey,  1 743-1 807.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CARILLON.  P.  311a,  L  34.  for  Louvain 
(35  bells)  read  Louvain  (two  carillons  of  40 
and  41  bells  respectively).  Correct  note  below 
the  same  column  by  adding  that  Aerschodt 
made  the  33  bells  for  Cattistock  Church,  the 
machinery  only  being  supplied  by  Gillet  and 
Bland.   See  also  Chucks  in  Appendix. 

CARISSIMI.  Line  13  of  article,/or  in  read 
Jan.  12. 

CARLTON,  Rev.  Richard.  Add  that  he 
was  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degree  of  BA.  in  1577.  Soon  after  his  ordin- 
ation he  obtained  an  appointment  at  Norwich 
Cathedral.  In  Oct.  161 2  he  was  presented  by 
Thomas  Thursby  to  the  rectory  of  Bawsey  («'c) 
and  Glosthorp.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CARMAN'S  WHISTLE.  The  first  line  of 
the  musical  example  on  p.  316  a,  is  an  intro- 
duction to  the  tune  proper.  In  bar  3  of  the 
first  line,/or  G,  F,  read  A,  G. 

CARMEN.  Opera  comique  in  four  acts;  words 
by  Meilhao  and  Haldvy  (founded  on  Prosper 
Merimee's  Btory  with  the  same  title),  musio  by 
Georges  Bizet.  Produced  at  the  Oplra  Comique, 
Paris,  March  3,  1875.  In  Italian,  at  Her 
Majesty's,  June  22,  1878  [see  Hauck,  Minnie]. 
In  English  (Carl  Rosa)  at  Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  5, 
1879.  In  French,  at  the  same  theatre, Nov.  8. 1886 
(Mme.  G alii- Man 6  in  her  original  part).  [M.] 

CARNABY,  William,  Mub.  D.  Correct  day 
of  death  to  Nov.  7. 

CARNEVAL,1  Scenes  mignonnes  bur  4 
notes  ^the  translation,  on  the  printed  copy,  of 
the  autograph  heading,  'Fasching.  Schwanke 
auf  vier  Noten  f.  Pfte  von  Eusebius').  A  bet  of 
21  piano  pieces  written  by  Schumann  in  1834, 

>  ThU  u  the  •pellin«  of  the  origin*!  edition  ;  In  h. 
maun  generally,  bat  not  tlwmjt.  writes  Ctrnarml. 
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and  dedicated  to  Carl  Lipinski.  Each  piece 
has  its  title.  The  allusions  to  the  Carnival  are 
obvious  — 'Pierrot,'  'Arlequin,'  'Pantalou  et 
Colombine ' ;  but  the  other  subjects  of  which 
Schumann's  mind  was  then  full  are  brought  in, 
such  as  •Chiarina'  (Clara  Wieck),  «  Estrelle' 
(Ernestine  von  Fricken), *  Chopin,'  '  Paganini,' 
'Papillons';  he  himself  is  depicted  under  the  two 
aspects  of  his  mind  as  *  Florestan  '  and  *  Euse- 
bius,' and  the  events  of  a  ball  are  fully  deline- 
ated in  the  '  Valse  noble '  and  '  Valse  allemande,' 
'Coquette'  and  'Replique,'  'Reconnaissance,' 
'  Aveu  '  and 4  Promenade.'  The  whole  winds  up 
with  a  'March  of  the  Davidsbfindler  against  the 
Philistines,'  who  are  represented  by  the  common- 
place and  domestic  'Grossvatertanz.'  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  634.]  The  arrangement  of  the  pieces,  how- 
ever, was  made,  and  the  title  added,  afterwards. 
Between  numbers  8  and  9  are  inserted  the 
'  Sphinxes,'  or  '  Lettres  dannantes,'  that  is,  the 
4  notes  which  in  Schumann's  mind  formed  the 
mystical  basis  of  the  whole.* 


No.  1. 


No. 


Ete 


No.  3. 


A.8.C.H. 

No.  I  is  to  be  read  as  S  (Es),  C,  H,  A,  the 
musical  letters  in  the  composer's  name ;  Nob.  2 
and  3  as  As,  C,  H,  and  A,  S,  C,  H,  the  letters 
forming  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bohemia,  the 
residence  of  a  Baron  von  Fricken,  to  whose 
daughter  Ernestine  he  was  actually  engaged  at 
this  time.3 

The  Carneval  was  published  in  1837.  It  was 
probably  first  played  in  England  on  June  17, 
1856,  when  Mme.  Schumann  performed  16  of  the 
21  numbers. 

Schumann  returned  to  the  Carnival  as  the 
subject  of  a  composition  in  his  '  Fascbings- 
schwank  aus  Wien*  (op.  26).  [G.] 

CARNICER.  Add  days  of  birth  and  death, 
Oct.  24  and  March  17. 

CAROL.  The  history  of  this  word  presents  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  the  kindred  term 
Ballad.  Both  originally  implied  dancing  :  both 
are  now  used  Bimply  to  denote  a  kind  of  song. 

In  old  French,  Carole  signified  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dance  in  a  ring.  This  dance  gave  its 
name  to  the  song  by  which  it  was  accompanied  : 
and  bo  the  word  passed,  in  one  or  both  of  these 
senses,  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  the  English  of  Chaucer  carolling  is  some- 
times dancing  and  sometimes  singing.  In 
modern  usage  a  carol  may  be  defined  as  a  kind 
of  popular  song  appropriated  to  some  special 
season  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  natural  year. 
There  are,  or  were,  Welsh  summer  carols,  and 
winter  carols ;  there  are  also  Easter  carols ; 
but  the  only  species  which  remains  in  general 
use,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examii 
is  the  Christmas  carol. 

l  Then;  ix«  never  plated  by  Mme.  Schumann. 

»  Bchumaiin't  Junndbrlete.  Sev*>  *.  US*. 
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Christmas  carols  then  are  songs  or  ballads  to 
be  used  during  the  Christmas  seaaon,  in  reference 
to  the  festival,  under  one  or  other  of  its  aspects. 
7  u  some  it  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  time  of  mirth 
and  feasting ;  in  others  as  the  commemoration  of 
our  Lord'*  nativity.  In  many  carols  of  widely 
different  dates  some  one  or  more  of  the  customary 
circumstance*  or  concomitants  of  the  celebration 
appear  as  the  main  subject  of  the  verse.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  oldest  known  carol  written 
in  England,  which  exists  in  the  Norman  French 
language  in  a  manuscript  of  the  13th  century. 
(JoBhua  Sylvester,  in  4  A  Garland  of  Christmas 
Carols,'  etc.,  J.C.  Hotten,  1861, states  that  it  was 
discovered  on  a  leaf  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
MSS.  in  th>>  British  Museum,  but  as  he  gives  no  I 
reference,  its  identification  is  almost  impossible.)  j 
This  points  to  an  important  fact  in  the  history  j 
of  the  Christmas  festival.  In  Northern  Europe  1 
especially  the  solemnities  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Christ's  birth  were  grafted  upon  a  great 
national  holiday-time,  which  had  a  religious 
significance  in  the  days  of  paganism ;  and  this 
has  left  a  distinct  impression  upon  Christmas 
customs  and  on  Christmas  carols.  The  old 
heathen  Yule  has  lent  its  colouring  to  the 
English  Christmas ;  and  it  is  largely  to  this 
influence  that  we  must  attribute  the  jovial  and 
purely  festive  character  of  many  of  the  traditional 
and  best  known,  as  well  as  of  the  most  ancient 
Christmas  carols.  These  carols  have  not,  like 
1  he  hymns  appropriate  to  other  Christian  seasons, 
exclusive  reference  to  the  events  then  com- 
memorated by  the  Church,  but  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  at  large,  to  whom  the 
actual  festivities  of  the  season  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  event  which  they  are  ostensibly 
intended  to  recall. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  other  Christ- 
mas carols,  ranging  from  nn  early  period,  which 
treat  entirely  of  the  occasion,  the  circumstances, 
the  purpose  and  the  result  of  the  Incarnation. 
These  differ  from  hymns  chiefly  in  the  free  ballad 
style  of  the  words  and  the  lighter  character  of  the 
melody.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
embody  various  legendary  embellishments  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  with  a  number  of  apocry- 
phal incidents  connected  with  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  these  they  are  in  all 
probability  indebted  immediately  to  the  Mystery 
Plays,  which  were  greatly  in  vogue  and  much 
frequented  at  the  time  from  which  Christmas 
carols  trace  their  descent ;  that  is,  the  12th  or 
1 3th  century.  Indeed,  it  see;.is  probable  that  the 
direct  source  of  Christmas  carols,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  is  to  be  found  (as  has  been 
already  stated  in  this  Dictionary1)  in  similar 
compositions  which  were  introduced  between  the 
scenes  of  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle  Plays,  the 
great  religious  and  popular  entertainments  of  the 
middle  ages.  Three  such  compositions,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Coventry  plays,'''  have  been 
preserved,  by  accident,   apart  irotn  the  play 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  761  a. 

-  The  I'a«*aut  of  the  Company  of  Sheremeu  »nd  T«jlu«  tn 
Counter,  ai  iwrfurmad  by  tbam  on  the  feulral  of  Corpui  ChxUti, 
•te.  Cvvetitry.  1*17. 


itself,  with  this  note :  '  The  first  and  last  the 
shepheards  singe  :  and  the  second  or  middlemost 
the  Women  singe.'  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this 
how  carols  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  man's 
redemption  might  become  rooted  in  the  memo- 
ries and  affections  of  the  people.  Christmas 
carols  have  also  been  affected  by  the  hymns  of 
the  Church  on  the  one  Bide,  and  by  purely  secu- 
lar songs  or  ballads  on  the  other.  The  words  of 
a  very  large  number,  dating  from  the  15th 
century  downward,  are  extant,  and  have  been 
published  in  such  collections  as  those  of  Sandys, 
Husk,  Sylvester,  and,  most  recently,  A.  H. 
Bullen  ;  but  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
their  musical  character  are  less  copious  and  less 
easily  accessible.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
style  of  the  tunes  was  that  of  the  ballad  music 
of  the  period  to  which  they  belong  :  a  period 
which  extends,  so  far  as  concerns  existing  melo- 
dies, from  the  15th  century  to  the  19th.  An 
example  of  a  strictly  mediaeval  carol  tune  is  to 
be  found  in  that  of  the  second  of  the  carols  in- 
troduced into  the  Coventry  play  already  men- 
tioned. «  Lully,  lulls,  yw  littell  tine  childe,' 
which  has  been  published  in  modern  notation  by 
Mr.  Pauer.  Others,  in  three  or  four  parts,  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  exist 
in  manuscript.3 

In  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  later  it 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  to  sing  Christmas  carols  before  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  custom  gave  rise 
to  the  elaborate  compositions  bearing  that  name, 
of  which  some  specimens  are  preserved  among 
the  works  of  William  Byrd.  Each  of  the  collec- 
tions numbered  a,  3,  and  8  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  in  this  Dictionary'  contains  a 
Christmas  carol,  so  called.  The  first,  '  Lulls, 
lullaby,'  is  probably  the  Lullaby  referred  to  by 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  in  his  letter  about  the 
doings  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.*  The  fir^i 
strain  of  the  second  is  here  given  as  a  specimen. 
The  third, «  This  day  Christ  is  borne,'  is  headed 
'  A  carroll  for  Christmas  day,'  and  is  followed  by 
'  A  carroll  for  New  yeares  day.' 


A  Carowlt  for  Christmas  Dag. 

W.  Bran. 
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Rut  these  were  not  carols  in  the  popular 
rense,  or  for  popular  use.  They  exhibit  the 
same  abundance  of  contrapuntal  resources  which 
is  conspicuous  in  Byrd's  other  compositions  ;  nor 
do  they  differ,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  words,  from 
other  madrigalian  music  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
They  may  well  be  compared,  both  in  regard  to 
their  structure  and  their  position  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vocal  music,  with  the  Italian  and  French 
examples  of  a  similar  treatment  of  this  species 
of  composition  referred  to  under  Noel.1 

The  'Sacred  Hymnes.'  of  Byrd's  contemporary 
John  Amner,  published  in  the  year  1615,  include 
two  *  Motects '  for  Christmas,  each  for  six  voices. 
The  former,  which  begins  *  O  yee  little  flock, 
O  ye  faithful  shepherds,'  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  the  latter,  of  which  the  first  words  are 
'  Loe,  how  from  heaven  like  atari  the  angels 
flying,'  into  two.  There  is  also  a  carol,  '  Upon 
my  lap  my  Soveraigne  sits,'  which  approaches 
more  to  the  character  of  a  part-song,  in  the 
♦  Private  Musicke  '  of  Martin  Peerson,  printed 
in  the  year  1630. 

Meanwhile,  no  doubt,  the  older  and  simpler 
kind  of  Christmas  carol  held  its  place  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society  ;  and  it  reappeared,  which 
these  more  elaborate  and  artificial  forms  of 
Christmas  songs  never  di<l,  when  the  pressure  of 
tho  Puritan  ascendancy  which  prevailed  during 


vol.  iv.  rr.  5. 
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the  Commonwealth  was  removed.  Both  before 
and  after  that  period  books  of  carols  for  Christ- 
mas Day  nnd  its  attendant  feasts  were  printed, 
with  the  names  of  the  tunes  to  which  they  were 
to  be  sung.  These  are  in  most  cases  popular 
airs  of  secular  character.*  But  gradually  even 
these  musical  directions  disappeared.  During 
the  last  century  the  carol  literature  was  of  the 
humblest  kind.  Sheets  of  words  were  printed 
for  the  use  of  itinerant  singers ;  but  if  the 
strains  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung  were 
committed  to  paper  at  all,  the  possession  of  them 
must  have  been  pretty  well  confined  to  parish 
clerks  and  village  amateurs.  Still  they  were 
handed  on  by  tradition  ;  and  many  of  them  have 
now  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  may  even 
now  be  heard,  in  a  more  or  less  modernized  form. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  fix  these 
vanishing  memories  of  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  Daviea  Gilbert,  F.RJ3.,  etc.,  who  in  the 
year  1833  published  'Some  Ancient  Christmas 
Carols  witli  the  Tunes  to  which  they  were  for- 
merly sung  in  the  West  of  England';  «  being 
desirous,'  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  '.of  preserv- 
ing them  in  their  actual  forms  ...  as  specimens 
of  times  now  passed  away,  and  of  religious 
feelings  superseded  by  others  of  a  different  cast.' 
Another  reason  he  gives  for  so  doing  is  the 
delight  they  afforded  him  in  his  youth,  when,  as 
he  seems  to  imply,  they  were  sung  in  churches 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  private  houses  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  first  line  of  the  first  Carol  in  his  collection 
is  as  follows :— 


ai  Aril  did 


of  the  duat  Mid 
I  CS  


i 


day. 


daft  and  clay.1 


Its  strange  tonality  seems  to  indicate  a  pedigree 
of  centuries,  and  an  ancestry  among  the  Eccle- 
siastical Modes.  [H.R.B.] 

CARPENTRAS.  Additions  and  corrections 
for  the  article  will  be  found  under  Gknet,  vol.  i. 
588,  9. 

CARTER,  TnoMAB.  Add  that  he  was  organist 
of  St.  Weibergh's  in  Dublin  from  1 75 1  to  1769. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  article  is  to  be  omitted, 

•  For  example:  In  "Chrlitmaa  Carol!  flood  a  True.  Fresh  *  Xe«,' 
printed  In  WfL  the  Innea  are  aa  follow. :-  Tor  Christmas  Hay. 

(1)  Troye  Towne.  (2)  All  you  thai  ara  good  felWsras :  Una  first  line  of 
the  Carol  following;.)  St.  Staten's.  ( I  >  Wlgroore"!  lialllard,  <2)  Bonny 
Bwi-et  Robin.  St.  John's  Day.  (1)  Hying  Kama.  (2j  Tha  King  •  cuing 
to  Hullelne.     InnoewiU"  Day.  (1)  As  at  noona  Dulctna  reeled, 

(2)  Tha  Hpanlsh  i'»»Id.  New  Yeares-day,  Ureaa 
1)AJ,  lit  Th*  ladles  tali.  (2*  The  Spanish  Ulpsles. 

J  Tha  last  Uirw  note*  sui.d  thus  In  (illberl  t, 

of  th-audolth. 

Qq 
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since  it  probably  refers  to  another  Thomas  Carter, 
who  died  Nov.  8,  1800,  aged  32,  of  liver  com- 
plaint. (Gent.  Mag.)  A  third  of  the  tame  name 
was  a  musician  in  Dublin  and  wag  living  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  The  composer  of  the  operas,  etc., 
died  Oct.  16  (not  12),  1804,  aged  (according  to 
the  Sun  newspaper)  60.  W*.  Hawes,  who  remem- 
bered him  well,  toll]  the  late  T.  Oliphant  that 
this  Carter  had  never  been  to  India.  [J.M.] 

CARULLI,  Ferdinando.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Feb.  10. 

CARUSO,  Lcror.  Add  day  of  birth,  Sept.  35. 

CARVALHO.  Marie  Caroline  F£lix,  nU 
Miolan,  born  Dec.  31,  1837,  at  Marseille*,  re- 
ceived instruction  from  her  father,  Fe"lix  Miolann 
an  oboe  player,  and  from  Duprez  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, Paris  (1843-47),  where  she  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  singing.  She  made  her  debut  in 
the  first  act  of  'Lucia,'  and  in  the  trio  of  the 
second  act  of  '  La  Juive,'  at  Duprez' a  benefit 
Dec.  14,  '49.  In  1849-56  she  sang  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  made  her  reputation  as  Isabelle 
in  '  Le  Pre"  aux  Clercs,'  as  the  heroines  011  the 
respective  productions  of  'Giralda'  and  'Lea 
Noces  de  Jeannette,'  July  10,  '50,  and  Feb.  4, 
'53.  In  the  latter  year  she  married  Carvalho,  then 
engaged  at  the  same  theatre.  From  1856-69  she 
sang  at  the  Lyrique,  where  she  first  appeared  in 
a  new  opera,  •  La  Fanchonnette 1  (ClapiBSon), 
and  where  she  increased  her  reputation  as  the 
foremost  female  lyric  artist  of  the  French  stage. 
She  appeared  as  Cherubino,  Zerlina  ('Don  Gio- 
vanni '),  with  Nilsson  (Elvira)  and  Charton- 
Demeur  (Donna  Anna),  as  Pomina  to  the  Astri- 
fiammante  of  Nilsson,  and  in  new  operas  of  Masse 
and  Gounod,  i.e. 'La  Keiue  Topaze,'  Dec.  27, 
'56.  '  Faust,'  March  19,  '59,  4  Philemon  et  Ran- 
ds/ Feb.  18,  '60,  'Mireille,'  March  19,  '64, 
and  'Romeo  et  Juliette,'  April  37. '67.  'The 
opera  stage  has  rarely  Been  a  poet*B  imagining 
more  completely  wrought  than  in  the  Marguerite 
of  Mnie.  Miolan-Carvalho  ...  I  had  .  .  .  watched 
the  progress  of  this  exquisitely  finished  artist 
with  great  interest  .  .  .  finding  in  her  perform- 
ances a  sensibility  rarely  combined  with  such 
measureless  execution  as  hers — and  it  has  been 
fancied  hardly  possible  to  a  voice  in  quality  like 
hers,  a  high  and  thin  soprano  with  little  volume 
of  tone — but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  delicacy 
of  colouring,  the  innocence,  the  tenderness  of  the 
earlier  scenes,  and  the  warmth  of  passion  and 
remorse  and  repentance  which  one  then  so  slight 
in  frame  could  throw  into  the  drama  as  it  went 
on.  Rarely  has  there  been  a  personation  more 
complete  or  more  delightful.  Those  know  only 
one  small  part  of  this  consummate  artist's  skill 
that  have  not  seen  her  in  this  remarkable  Faust.' 
(Chorley).  In  '69-70  and  later  Bhe  sang  alter- 
nately at  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique 
until  her  final  retirement,  which  took  place  in 
scenes  from  '  Faust '  and '  Mireille  '  at  the  Ope"ra 
Comique,  June  9,  1885.  She  Bang  in  a  duet 
from  the  latter  opera,  with  Faure.  at  the  concert 
given  at  the  Trocadero  on  June  8,  1887,  for  the 


benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the  fire  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  She  first  appeared  in  England  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Dinorah,  with  great 
success,  on  the  production  of  that  opera  ('Pardon 
de  Ploermel ')  J uly  36,  '59.  She  sang  even- 
season  until  '64  inclusive,  and  agnin  in  '71-72, 
and  worthily  maintained  her  reputation — viz.  as 
Margaret  on  the  production  of  'Faust,'  Oscar 
('  Ballo  in  Maschera'),  the  Zerlinas  (Mozart  and 
Auber),  Matilde,  Donna  Elvira,  Rosina  ('Bar- 
biere'  and  'Nozze'),  Catarina  (' L'Etoile  du 
Nord '),  etc.,  and  in  the  Bmall  part  of  the  Happy 
Shade  in  '  Orfeo.'  Mme.  Carvalho  has  also  sung 
at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere.1 

Leon  Carvaill6,  known  as  Carvalho,  born 
1825,  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
in  1848  he  obtained  an  accestit,  played  Bmall 
parts  at  the  Opera  Comique,  was  manager  of  the 
Lyrique,  in  '56-'69,  afterwards  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, where  he  produced  Sardou's  celebrated 
'  Rabagas';  in  '76  became  manager  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  In  consequence  of  the  fire  of  May  25, 
1887,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  him,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  since  the  accident 
was  judged  to  be  the  result  of  managerial  care- 
lessness. In  1888  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Paravey.  [A.C.] 

CASE,  John.  Line  3  of  article,  add  that  he 
became  a  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College  in  1564, 
and  that  he  took  the  decree  of  B.A.  in  1568, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1573.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. ) 

CASTELLAN,  Jeanne  Anais,  born  at 
Beaujeu  (Rhone),  Oct.  36,  1819,  received  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  Bordogni  and  Nourrit  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  she  remained  six 
years ;  she  obtained  an  acceuit  in  solfeggio  in 
'31,  first  premium  '33,  second  premium  in 
singing  '35,  and  finally  a  first  premium  in  singing 
and  second  premium  in  opera  comique  in  '36. 
She  went  on  the  operatic  sta^e  in  Italy,  and 
sang  with  success  at  Turin,  Milan,  and  Florence 
(where  in  '40  she  married  Enrico  Giampetro,  a 
singer),  also  at  Vienna,  etc.  She  next  sang  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  She  first  appeared 
in  England  May  13,  '44,  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  with  such  success  that  she  was  re- 
engaged at  a  subsequent  concert  on  June  10, 
also  at  concerts  given  by  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Benedict,  etc.  In  the  winter  she  »ang  in  Italian 
opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  April  1,  '45,  she 
first  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Lucia,  with 
fair  success,  and  remained  there  during  that  and 
the  two  next  seasons,  as  the  successor  to  Persian!, 
singing,  among  other  parts,  Zerlina  ('Don  Gio- 
vanni'), Fiordiligi  ('Coal  fan  Tutte'),  Amina, 
Linda  di  Chamouni,  Adina  ('L'Elisire  d'Amore'), 
and  Isabella,  on  production  in  Italian  of 4  Robert 
le  Diable,'  May  4,  '47,  for  Jenny  Lind.  From 
'48  to  '52,  except  '49,  when  she  was  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  where  she  was  the  original  Bertha 
in  '  Le  Prophete,'  she  sang  each  season  at  Coven t 
Garden,  where  she  proved  herself  a  pre-eminently 

1  Two  brother*  of  Mme.  Carralho  were  alto  muitclana.  (1)  Antot  ■ 
Fctix.  orchestral  conductor,  who  died  at  New  Orleant.  C2)  ALCX- 
ASDBl,  (iroleaeor  of  organ  and  harmonium,  and  aa  auch  attached 
to  tba  Lyrtqua  for  acrexal  roan ;  died  AprU  it,  18TJ, 
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useful  singer  in  many  parts  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, viz.  Margaret  of  Valois,  on  the  production  in 
Italian  of '  Les  Huguenots/  July  30,  '48,  Juliet, 
Bertha,  Isabella,  Elvira  (' Maeaniello  ),  Agatha 
('  Der  Freischiitz '),  Anais  ('Mose  in  Egitto'), 
Matilde  ('Guillaume  Tell'),  Ninetta,  Rosina, 
Abigail  ('  Nabuco '),  Pamina,  Glicera  on  pro- 
duction in  England  of  Gounod's  4  Saffo '  (Aug. 
12,  '51),  Cunegunda  on  production  of  Spohr's 
'  Faust,'  July  15,  '5 i  (the  composer  interpolated 
an  air  for  her  from  his  opera  4  Der  Zweikampf '), 
Pamina,  and  Leonora  ('Fidelio').  Madame 
Castellan  sang  frequently  at  the  Philharmonic 
and  other  concerts,  and  at  the  festivals  at  Nor- 
wich, Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  at  Birmingham 
four  times,  from  '49  to  '58,  where  in  '55  she  ori- 
ginally gang  the  soprano  music  in  Costa's  '  Eli,' 
and  in  '58  the  same  in  Leslie's  '  Judith.' 
Madame  Castellan  also  played  in  Paris  in  Ita- 
lian in  1 847,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1 859, as  well 
as  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  She  has  long  since 
retired  from  public  life. 

'  Madame  Castellan  .  .  .  enjoyed  during  some 
years  a  settled  occupation  of  trust  and  variety  on 
our  two  Italian  Opera  stages.  So  far  as  industry 
and  general  utility,  a  pleasing  person,  and  a 
competent  voice  entitled  their  owner  to  public 
favour,  the  new  French  prima  donna  was  emi- 
nently qualified.  But  she  fell  short  of  complete 
excellence  in  every  point  save  that  of  adaptability. 
Her  voice,  an  extensive  soprano,  having  both 
upper  and  lower  notes  sufficient  in  power,  was 
never  thoroughly  in  tune  .  . .  Madame  Castellan, 
though  she  was  always  courteously  received, 
never  excited  the  slightest  enthusiasm  . .  .  Her 
amenity  ofmanuer,  however,  and  the  sedulous  care 
she  always  showed  to  keep  faith  with  the  public, 
maintained  her  long  in  London  ;  and  since  she 
has  passed  from  the  stage,  she  has  never  been 
replaced  by  any  one  equivalent  to  her."  (Chorley, 
1863).  [A.C.] 

CATALANI,  Alfredo,  bora  at  Lucca,  Juno 
J9»  '854,  studied  at  first  with  his  father,  the 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Frediano  in  that 
city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  a  mass 
which  was  sung  in  the  cathedral.  At  seventeen 
he  went  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
studied  in  Bazin's  class.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Milan  Conservatory, 
at  the  theatre  of  which  his  first  essay  at  dra- 
matic composition,  an  '  Egloga'  in  one  act,  4  La 
Falce,'  was  produced  in  the  Bummer  of  1875. 
On  Jan.  31.  1880,  his  grand  four-act  opera, 
4  Elda*  (words  by  D'Ormeville),  was  brought  out 
at  Turin;  on  March  17,  1883,  a  similar  work, 
4  Dejanice,'  in  four  acts  (libretto  by  Zanardini), 
was  given  at  the  Scala  at  Milan;  in  1885  a 
symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  4  Ero  e  Leandro,' 
attained  considerable  success  ;  and  4  Edmea,'  a 
three-act  opeja  (libretto  by  Ghislanzoni),  was 
produced  at  the  Scala,  Feb.  27,  18S6.  He  has 
lately  completed  a  new  opera.  4  Loreley.'  He 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  younger  Italian 
composers.  [M.] 

C  ATE  LAN  I,  Akoelo.  Add  that  he  died  at 
S.  Martino  di  Mugnano,  Sept.  5,  1866. 
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I  CAVAILLECOL.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
1  1886. 

CAVALLI.  Line  16  of  article,  for  1637 
read  1 639.  Line  3 1 ,  for  '  Xerse '  read  '  Serse,' 
and  add  day  of  production,  Nov.  13.  Line  33, 
for  in  read  Feb.  7.  As  to  Cavalli's  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  Da  Capo,  see 
Am,  vol.  i.  47  a,  and  Ofkra,  ii.  503,  503. 

CAVALLINI,  Ernesto,  a  great  clarinet 
player,  born  at  Milan  Aug.  30,  1807.  He  was 
taught  in  the  Milan  Conservatorio,  and  after  an 
engagement  at  Venice  and  considerable  travel- 
ling he  returned  to  his  native  city,  first  as  player 
in  the  Scala  orchestra  and  then  as  professor  in 
the  Conservatorio.  In  1853  he  accepted  a  post 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  filled  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Milan  in  1870,  and 
died  there  Jan.  7,  1873.  In  1843  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Paris  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Cavallini  travelled  much  and  was  well  known 
in  Paris,  London  and  Brussels.  He  played  a 
concerto  of  his  own  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
June  23,  1845.  FtHis  describes  his  volubility 
and  technique  as  prodigious,  and  his  breath 
as  inexhaustible ;  his  intonation  was  also  very 
good,  though  his  instrument  was  only  the  old 
six-keyed  clarinet.  To  this  Mr.  Lazarus  adds 
that  his  music  is  very  difficult,  his  studies  and 
duets  excellent ;  and  although  his  tone  was  not 
of  the  purest,  he  mi^bt  well  be  called  the  Paga- 
nini  of  the  clarinet  for  his  wonderful  execution. 
Lists  of  his  works  are  given  by  Fe"tis,  and  by 
Pougin  in  the  Supplement  thereto.  [G.] 

CAVATINA.  Add  that  the  derivation  of 
the  word  is  not  clear.  Cavata  is  defined  as  the 
act  of  producing  tone  from  a  musical  instrument. 
The  strict  definition  of  Cavatina  will  be  found 
under  Oi'EBA,  ii.  511  o. 

CEBELL,  a  name  used  by  Purcell  and  others 
for  the  dance  form  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Gavotte.  An  instance  occurs  in  a  suite 
of  Purccll's  printed  in  Pauer's  4  Old  English 
Composers,'  and  4  The  Old  Cebell '  is  given  by 
Hawkins,  History,  App.  32.  [M.l 

CECILIA.  P.  339  b,  L  10.  for  1739  read 
1740. 

CELLIER,  Alfred,  bora  Dec.  1,  1844,  at 
Hackney,  of  French  extraction,  was  educated 
there  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  from  1855  to 
i860  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James's,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  church 
of  All  Saints,  Blackheatb.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -one  he  became  Director  of  the  Ulster 
Hall  Concerts,  Belfast,  succeeding  Dr.  Chipp, 
and  conductor  of  the  Belfast  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  St. 
Alban  s  Holborn  in  1 868.  Mr.  Cellier  has  also 
been  conductor  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester (1871-5);  Opeia  Comique,  London 
(1877-9),  nml  j°int  conductor,  with  Sir  A.  Sul- 
livan, of  the  Promenade  Concerts,  Covent  Garden 
(1878  and  9),  besides  holding  numerous  smaller 
apiH/iutments  at  the  Court,  St.  James's,  and 
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Criterion  Theatres.  His  compositions  include 
a  setting  of  Gray's  Elegy,  written  for  the  Leeds 
Festival  (Oct.  10,  18S3),  a  Suite  Symphonique 
for  orchestra,  various  songs  and  *PF.  pieces, 
among  which  latter  must  be  mentioned  a  charm- 
ing '  Danse  pompeuse,'  1880,  dedicated  to  and 
frequently  played  by  Mme.  Montigny-Remaury. 
But  Mr.  Cellier  is  best  known  an  a  composer  of 
light  opera  or  opera  bouffe.  Besides  much  in- 
cidental music  to  plays,  etc.,  he  has  produced 
the  following:  —  'Charity  begins  at  Home,' 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  1870,  'The  Sultan  of 
Mocha,'  produced  at  the  Prince  s  Theatre,  Man- 
chester, Nov.  16,  1874,  with  great  success,  and 
at  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  April  17,  1876; 
'The  Tower  of  London,'  Oct.  4,  1875;  'Nell 
Gwynne.'  Oct.  16,  1876;  'Bella  Donna,  or  the 
Little  Beauty  and  the  Great  Beast.'  Apr.  27, 
1 878,  all  produced  at  Manchester ;  '  The  Foster 
Brother*,'  1876  (St.  George's  Hall);  'Dora's 
Dream,'  Nov.  17.  1877;  'The  Spectre  Knight,' 
Feb.  9,  1878  ;  « After  all,'  Dec.  16, 1879 ;  *  In  the 
Sulks,'  Feb.  ai,  1880,  operetta*  in  one  act,  all 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comi que  Theatre.  1  Pan- 
dora,' a  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  Long- 
fellow, was  produced  in  Boston  in  1881.  Few 
of  the  larger  works  obtained  other  than  pro- 
vincial popularity,  in  Bpite  of  the  pleasing 
and  elegant  music  contained  therein,  probably 
owing  to  weak  librettos;  but  on  Sept.  25,  1880, 
in  his  opera  of'  Dorothy,'  produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  a  fresh  setting  of  his  'Nell  Gwynne' 
to  a  new  book,  Mr.  Cellier  gained  his  first  real 
success,  thanks  to  the  musical  merits  of  the 
work,  which  ran  through  the  entire  autumn 
season,  and  on  Dec.  20,  was  transferred  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales*  Theatre,  where  it  has  been 
performed  ever  since.  A  lerer  du  rideau  en- 
titled 'The  Carp,'  was  produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  on  Feb.  13,  1886,  and  another  'Mrs. 
Jarramie's  Genie,'  at  the  same,  Feb.  14,  1888. 
On  Sept.  21,  1887,  the  'Sultan  of  Mocha'  was 
revived  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  with  a  new 
libretto  by  Lestocq.  Mr.  Cellier  has  of  late 
resided  in  America  and  Australia,  but  returned 
to  England  in  1887.  [A.C.] 
CEMBAL  D'AMORE.  Add  that  the  in- 
strument should  be  regarded  as  a  double  clavi- 
chord, the  two  instruments  being  separated  by 
the  tangents.  [A.J.H.J 

CEMBALO.  P.  3306,  L  24,/or  Pedal  read 
Pedals,  I. 

CERTON.  Line  12  of  article,  for  1533-49 
read  1527-36,  and  for  1543-50  read  1543-60. 

CESTI,  Antonio.  Add  that  he  died  at  Venice, 
1669,  and  refer  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  article 
Carissimi,  for  another  composition  attributed  to 
him. 

CHABRIER,  Alexis  Emmanuel,  born  at 
Ambert  (Puy  de  Dome)  Jan.  18,  1841,1  at  first 
took  up  music  as  an  amateur,  while  he  was 
studying  law  at  Pari*,  and  was  employed  at  the 
Ministers  de  l'lnterieur.  While  at  the  Lycee 
St.  Louis  he  had  been  taught  the  piano  by 

I  Date  rerlAod  bj  the  n*tet«r  of  bill*. 


Edouard  Wolff,  and  he  afterwards  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  with  Aristide  Hignard  ; 
but  in  reality  he  was  self-taught.  His  first  works 
of  any  importance  were  two  operettas,  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  most  compositions  of  their 
kind:  'L'fitoile'  (Bouffes  P  arisiens,  Nov.  a 8, 
1877),  and  '  L' Education  manqueV  (Cercle  de 
la  Presse,  May  I,  1879).  Two  years  later, 
having  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  he 
published  '  Dix  Pieces  pittoresques '  for  piano  ; 
and  in  Nov.  1883,  a  Rhapsody  on  original 
Spanish  airs,  entitled  '  Espnna,'  was  very  suc- 
cessful at  the  concerts  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau, 
where  he  was  for  two  years  (1884-5)  chorus 
master,  and  where  he  helped  Lamoureux  to 
1  duce  the  first  two  acts  of '  Tristan  und  Isolde.* 
While  there  he  produced  a-  scena  for  mezzo- 
soprano  and  female  chorus,  'La  Sulamite' 
(March  15,  1885),  also  selections  from  his  opera 
'Gwendoline,'  which  was  given  in  its  entirety 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April 

10,  1886;  finally  he  produced,  at  the  OpVra 
Comique  in  Paris,  a  more  extensive  work,  *  Le 
Roi  malgre*  lui'  (May  18,  1887),  which,  after 
three  performances,  was  stopped  by  the  fire  of 
May  25 ;  it  was  reproduced  at  the  temporary 
establishment  on  Nov.  16,  1887.  M.  Chabriers 
works  show  a  rare  power  of  combining  all  the  mu- 
sical materials  at  his  disposal,  and  his  'Espana'  is 
a  model  in  this  respect;  but  in  his  original  com- 
positions a  lack  of  spontaneity  Is  apparent,  and 
his  orchestration,  though  not  deficient  in  variety 
of  colouring,  is  noisy  and  too  thick.  He  is 
a  gifted  composer,  but  his  attachment  to  various 
schools  shows  him  to  be  without  settled  artistic 
convictions.  [A.J.] 

CIIANGING-NOTE.    See  Nota  Cambita, 

11.  466,  and  WecuseLnote,  iv.  430. 

CHANSON.  P.  335  6. 1.  27,/or  Vive  Henri 
Qcatre  read  Henri  Quatre  (V  ive). 

CHANT.  P.  337  a,  1.  6  from  bottom,  for 
1613  read  1623.  P.  3380,  L  10,  for  Camid-e 
read  Crotch. 

CHAPPLE.  Samuel.  Add  date  of  death,  1833. 

CHARD,  G.  W.  Line  5  of  article,/or  some 
years  later  read  in  1 S02,  and  add  date  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  College,  1832. 

CHARTON-DEMEUR.  See  Demeur  in  Ap- 
pemlix,  vol.  iv.  p.  611. 

CHATTERTON,  J.  B.  Line  2  of  article,  for 
1810  read  about  1S02.  Line  3,  add  first  ap- 
pearance at  a  concert  of  Aspull's  in  1824.  Line 
4.  for  1844  read  1842.  Line  7,  for  in  read 
April  11. 

CHAULIEU,  Charles.  Add  day  of  birth, 
June  21. 

CHELARD.  Line  8  of  article,  add  dale  of 
his  obtaining  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  181 1. 
P.  341  b,  L  7,  for  in  read  Feb.  12. 

CHELL,  William.  Add  that  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  article  appear  to  be  nothing 
but  copies  of  the  treatises  of  John  de  Muris, 
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Olteby  (Hothby),  and  others.  He  was  Precentor 
of  Hereford  in  1554,  but  after  the  nccession  of 
Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  all  his  cathedral  ap- 
pointments.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CHERUBINI.  P.  342  a,  1.  44,  add  date  of 
production  of 'All  Baba,'  July  22,  1833.  Add 
that  in  1S15  he  came  to  England  and  conducted 
his  '  Anacreon '  overture  and  two  MS.  com- 
positions at  the  Philharmonic  concert  on  March 
13.    P.  343  a,  1.  24,  for  May  read  March. 

CHEST  OF  VIOLS.  %  A  set  of  six  viola, 
properly  matched  as  to  size,  power,  and  colour, 
used  for  chamber  performance.  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses : 
occasionally  of  two  trebles,  three  tenors,  and  one 
bass,  the  bass  being  properly  twice  as  long  in 
the  string  as  the  treble.  [See  Violin.]  Sets  of 
viols,  thus  duly  proportioned,  were  otten  made 
by  the  old  English  makers.  They  were  carefully 
fitted  into  a  4  chest,'  which  seems  to  have  been 
n.  shallow  vertical  press  with  double  doors.  Dr. 
Tudway,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son,  printed 
in  Hawkins  (ch.  144)  describes  it  aa  'a  large 
hutch,  with  several  apartments  and  partitions 
in  it,  each  partition  was  lined  with  green  bays, 
to  keep  the  instruments  from  being  injured  by 
the  weather.'  Hawkins  quotes  an  advertise- 
ment, dated  1667,  of  two  'chests  of  viols'  for 
Kale,  one  made  by  John  Rose  in  1598,  the  other 
by  Henry  Smith  in  1633.  'Both  chests,'  says 
the  advertiser,  probably  referring  to  the  instru- 
ments, but  possibly  to  the  hutches,  'are  very 
curious  work.'  In  a  well-known  passage  in 
'Music's  Monument'  (p.  245),  Mace  says  of 
the  '  Press  for  Instruments,'  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  furniture  of  his  elaborately 
designed  music  room,  '  First  see  that  it  be  con- 
veniently large,  to  contain  such  a  number  as  you 
shall  design  fur  your  use,  and  to  be  made  very 
close  and  warm,  lyn'd  through  with  bayes,  etc., 
by  which  means  your  instruments  will  speak 
livelily,  brisk  and  clear. .  .  .  Your  best  provision, 
and  most  complete,  will  be  a  good  chest  of  viols, 
six  in  number,  viz.  two  basses,  two  tenors,  and 
two  trebles,  all  truly  and  proportionably  suited. 
. . .  Suppose  you  cannot  procure  an  entire  chest 
of  viols,  suitable,  etc.,  then  thus :  endeavour  to 
pick  up,  here  or  there,  so  many  excellent  good 
odd  ones,  as  near  suiting  as  you  can,  every  way, 
viz,  both  for  shape,  wood,  colour,  etc.,  but 
especially  for  size.'  Mace's  Preas  for  Instruments 
includes,  besides  the  'chest  of  viol*,'  a  pair  of 
violins,  a  pair  of '  lusty  full-sized  theorboes,'  and 
three  'lusty  smart  speaking'  lyra-viols,  the  whole 
constituting  'a  ready  entertainment  for  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  world.'  The  principle  of 
tbe  '  chest  of  viols '  is  found  in  the  quartets  and 
quintets  of  violhm  which  were  occasionally  made 
by  the  Cremona  makers.  [E.J. P.] 

CHEVE  or  Galin-Paris  Cnsv6  Ststeii.  A 
method  of  teaching  part-singing  and  sight-read- 
ing, much  used  in  France,  is  thus  called,  from 
the  names  of  its  founder  and  chief  promoters. 
Its  essential  features  are  two:  first,  the  use  of 
the  principle  of  'tonic  relationship,'  the  learner 


being  taught  to  refer  every  sound  to  the  tonic, 
and  secondly,  the  use  of  a  numeral  notation,  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.  serving  as  the  written  sym- 
bols for  the  several  sounds  of  the  scale.  Do  (ut) 
■  I,  Re**  2,  etc.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  a  tune,  'God  save  the  Queen,'  thus  written  in 
two  parts, 


1  1  2 

7«12 

3  3  4 

3*21 

21  7 

!•  0 

3  3  5 

l  .  .  . 

5»*3  5 

•  • 

1  1  2 

1  i~5  3 

5  3  5 

3»  0 

A  dot  under  a  figure  shows  that  it  is  in  a  lower 
octave,  a  dot  above  a  figure  in  a  higher.  The 
zero  shows  a  '  rest '  or  silence ;  a  thick  dot,  as 
in  the  second  measure,  continues  the  preceding 
sound.  The  varying  lengths  of  sound  are  shown 
by  a  bar  or  bars  above  the  figures,  aa  in  the 
second  and  fourth  measures.  The  numerals 
are  treated  only  as  visual  signs  ;  the  names  sung 
are  the  old  sol-fa  syllables.  The  use  of  the 
numerals  is  to  keep  the  positions  of  the  sounds 
in  tbe  scale  impressed  on  the  learner's  mind, 
and  thus  help  him  to  recognise  and  sing  the 
sounds.  This  figure  notation  is  used  only  as 
introductory  to  the  ordinary  musical  notation. 
The  system  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy in  France,  but  it  has  made  considerable 
way  and  is  now  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Paris 
Communal  Schools.  It  has  been  adapted  ibr 
English  use  by  M.  Andrade  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Bullen.  The  English  class-books  and  exercises 
are  published  by  Messrs.  Moffat t  and  Paige,  28 
Warwick  Lane.  The  'Ecole  Galin-Paris  Cheve' 
has  its  head  quarters  at  36  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Amand  Cheve'.  He  edits  the  monthly 
paper, '  L'Avenir  Musical '  (10  centimes),  which 
gives  full  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  method. 
An  experiment  was  begun  some  years  back, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Paris  Municipality, 
to  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  method, 
by  putting  certain  specified  Communal  Schools 
under  the  direction  of  its  professors,  and  this  is 
still  in  progress. 

The  idea  of  using  numerals  in  the  way  above 
shown  is  best  known  to  the  general  world 
through  the  advocacy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
Pierre  Galin  (1786-1821),  who  first  developed 
the  plan  practically,  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Bordeaux.  Aiufi  Paris  (1798- 1866),  one  of 
his  most  energetic  disciples,  was  educated  to  be 
an  avocat,  but  devoted  his  life  to  the  musical 
propaganda.  He  added  to  this  system  a  special 
nomenclature,  since  adopted  into  the  Tonic-Sol-fa 
system,  for  teaching '  time.'  Emile  Chbvr*  ( 1 804 
— 1864)  was  a  doctor,  and  married  a  sister  of 
Paris.  His '  Methode  Elemental  re  de  la  Musique 
Vocale,'  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system,  has 
a  curious  title-page.  The  title  is  followed  by  the 
words  'ouvrage  repousse^  [in  large  capitals]  a 
l'unanimite  9  Avril,  1850,  par  la  Commission  du 
Chant  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  MM.  Auber,  Adam, 
etc.,  etc.'  and  below  this  is  a  picture  of  a  medal 
•  Decernee  Juin  1853  a  hi  Societ<$  Chorale  Galin- 
Paris-Cheve"  for  'lecture  a  premiere  voe'and 
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other  things,  by  a  jury  composed  of  M.  Berlioz 
and  other  musicians  (6th  ed.  1856).  [K.B.L.] 

CHIAVETTE  (i.e.  Little  Keys,  or  Clef*). 
Under  this  name,  the  acute  Clefs  were  used,  by 
the  Polyphonists,  for  certain  Modes  of  high 
range,  such  as  Modes  VII,  and  XIV ;  while 
those  of  more  moderate  pitch  were  used  for 
Modes  I,  III,  or  VIII,  and  others  of  like  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  graver  forms  for  the  lowest  Modes 
in  use— such  as  Mode  XIV  transposed.  The 
Clefs  of  moderate  pitch  were  called  the  Chiavi 
or  Chiavi  nalurali,  and  both  the  acute  and  the 
grave  forms,  tho  Chiavi  iranportali :  but  the 
term  Chiavrtte  was  generally  reserved  for  the 
acute  form  only. 

CUlavl  natnmli.  Chiatette. 


Chiavi  tnuportati. 


It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  system  of 
Chiavi  and  Chiavette  may  serve  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  Mode,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  its  Authentic  or  Plagal  character  :  but 
this  is  not  true.  Palestrina's  'Missa  Papse 
Marcelli,'  in  Mode  XIV  (Plagal>,  and  his  4  Missa 
Dies  sanctificatus,*  in  Mode  VII  (Authentic^, 
are  both  written  in  the  Chiavttte.  Asolas 
*  Missa  pro  Defunctis,'  in  Mode  XIV  transposed, 
is  written  in  the  Chiavi  traaportati.  Pales- 
trina's  '  Missa  brevis,'  Mode  XIII  transposed,  is 
written  in  the  Chiavi  nalurali.  [See  also  vol. 
ii.  p.  474  a.]  [W.S.R.] 

CHILCOT,  Thomas.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Bath,  Nov.  1766. 

CHILD,  William.  Line  6  of  article,  for 
1633  read  1630,  and  add  that  he  was  appointed 
conjointly  with  Nathaniel  Giles.  One  9,  add 
that  in  1643,  when  the  whole  establishment  was 
expelled,  Child  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  small 
farm  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  composition, 
the  anthem  '  0  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life'  dating  from  this  time.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  present  at  Charles  lis  coronation,  Apr. 
33,  1661.  On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  wan 
appointed  Composer  to  the  King,  in  place  of  the 
Ferraboscos  deceased.  The  story  of  the  pave- 
ment at  Windsor,  told  in  lines  0-17  from  end  of 
article,  is  correctly  as  follows  (from  a  document 
in  the  chapter  records) : — '  Dr.  Child  having 
been  organist  for  some  years  to  the  king's  chapel 
in  K.  Ch.  ands  time  had  great  arrears  of  his 
salary  due  to  him.  to  the  value  of  about  £500, 
which  he  and  some  of  our  canons  discoursing  of. 
Dr.  C.  si i ted  (*ic),  and  said  he  would  be  glad  if 
anybody  would  give  him  £5  and  some  bottles  of 
wine  for ;  which  the  canons  accepted  of,  and  ac- 
cordingly had  articles  made  with  hand  and  seal. 
After  this  King  James  2  coming  to  the  crown, 
paid  off  his  Brs.  arrears;  wch.  much  affect- 
ing Dr.  Child,  and  he  repining  at,  the  canons 
generously  released  his  bargain,  on  condition  of 


his  paving  the  body  of  the  choir  wth.  marble, 
wch.  was  accordingly  done,  as  is  eomeraorated  on 
his  gravestone.'    (^Dict.  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CHIMES.  Certain  beats  on  one  or  more  bells 
used  to  give  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
religious  services  or  of  the  time  of  day.  It  ia 
not  difficult  to  trace  tho  origin  of  chimes  in 
our  own  land,  or  in  other  Europoan  Christian 
countries,  whether  applied  to  sacred  or  secular 
purposes. 

The  famous  manuscript  of  St.  Blaise,  said  to 
be  of  the  9th  century,  ^hows  that  there  was  an 
attempt  made  in  early  times  to  produce  a  set  of 
chimes  with  small  suspended  bells  which  were 
tapped  with  a  hammer  or  wooden  mallet  by  a 
cleric  or  lay  performer.  The  later  illustrations 
from  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Benedic- 
tional  of  S.  iEthelwold,  which  was  executed  at 
Hyde  Abbey  about  tho  year  980,  would  show- 
that  chime  bells  in  early  times  were  mounted  in 
campaniles  without  the  appendages  for  ringing 
or  swinging  according  with  the  present  custom. 

There  are  examples  of  the  introduction  of 
the  half  swinging  chimes  in  the  15th  century 
which  have  been  carefully  recorded,  and  which 
show  a  more  convenient  arrangement  in  '  the 
dead  rope  pull 1  than  the  earlier  arrangements 
of  levers ;  and  also  of  '  full  pull  swing  '  or 
ringing  the  bells  mouth  upwards,  in  distinc- 
tion to  chiming  them,  where  if  swung  at  all  half 
the  distance  is  sufficient.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  chiming,  the  bells  hang 
dead  and  are  struck  with  the  clapper  or  with  an 
outside  or  distinct  hammer,  or  are  only  swung 
a  short  distance  on  centres,  which  facilitates  the 
work  on  largo  or  Bourdon  bells.  As  soon  as 
S.  Paulinus  had  determined  to  erect  the  new 
churches  in  Northumbria,  and  as  soon  as  S.  Duu- 
stan  had  with  his  usual  energy  devoted  himself 
to  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  Saxons,  an  impetus  was  given  to  chimo 
ringing,  in  the  one  case  by  the  importation  and 
in  the  other  by  the  manufacture  at  home  of  tho 
necessary  bells  for  chiming  and  of  the  wooden 
structures  with  which  they  were  associated  and 
which  would  not  have  carried  large  sets  of  chimes. 
This  system  of  application  has  been  repeated 
down  to  modern  times  in  the  large  stone  fabric*, 
and  is  employed  in  the  cases  of  the  fatuous 
christened  bells,  such  as  Tom  of  Oxford,  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  Big  Ben,  and  Great  Paul. 

In  Kings  'Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia,'  it  has  been  said  that 
'  Bells  are  now  always  used  in  Russia,  and  the 
chiming  them  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the 
service,  the  length  of  the  time  signifies  to  the 
public  the  degree  of  sanctity  in  the  day  ;  every 
church,  therefore,  is  furnished  with  them,  they 
are  fastened  immovably  to  the  beam  that  sup- 
ports them,  and  are  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
clapper,  which  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  their  anti- 
quity in  that  country,  our  method  of  ringing 
being  more  artificial.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  weight  of  metal 
and  the  dimensions  of  prominent  bells  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.    The  following  list,  for 
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the  most  part  taken  from  Peniaon's  'Clocks.' 
etc.,  will  show  the  leading  particulars  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated : — 


WMm  "tin  ff 

II-—  17iJ 

memth. 

H.  In. 

T.. 

MofCOW  

8t.  Paul'*,  Ixjndoix,  'Great  Paul '  . 
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St.  Paul'*,  London,  old  bell  .   .  . 
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Hot* I  de  Ville,  Pari*,  clock  bell  . 
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Mancl.WterTownTTall,lS77.|  Bradford  Town  Hull 
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3 
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13 
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1 
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C 
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A  manual  chiming  apparatus,  as  distinct  from 
chime  barrel  machines,  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Rev.  II.  T.  Ellacombe  at  Bitton  Church. 
His  system  has  been  somewhat  modified  and 
elaborated  by  Messrs.  Warner,  the  well-known 
bell-founders  of  London,  who  have  of  late  years 
erected  many  of  these  instruments  in  churches 
for  chiming  either  tunes  or  changes  on  church 
bells. 

An  apparatus  for  chiming  by  pneumatics  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  church  organ 
builder,  which  has  some  advantages,  as  the 
simple   touch  on   a  keyboard   produces  the 
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required  wand,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
plication of  an  organ  bellow*  and  valves  to  supply 
the  compressed  air  required  for  working,  has  not 
commended  it  for  general  use.  The  simple 
rope-pull  apparatus  before  referred  to  may  in  a 
minute  be  put  into  gear  for  chiming,  or  out  of 
gear  to  admit  of  the  bells  being  rung. 

The  proportions  and  shapes  of  bells  used  for 
chimes  should  be  of  a  different  character  from 
ringing  bells,  to  admit  of  tune  and  accord  in  more 
pleasant  harmonica,  a  point  which  also  has  bear- 
ing upon  the  enp  or  hemispherical  form  of  chime* 
which  have  of  late  years  been  adopted,  a  flattened 
form  of  hemisphere  giving  far  better  results  than 
the  more  circular  or  cup  outlines.  [S.B.G.] 

CHIPP,  E.  T.  Line  7  of  article,  add  that  he 
was  in  the  Queen's  private  band  from  1843  to 
1845.  Line  13,  the  date  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Panopticon  is  1855.  Line  14,  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment to  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  is  1856. 
Add  that  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1859,  and  that  of  Mus.  D.  in  i860.  He 
died  at  Nice,  Dec.  17, 1886.  (Diet,  of  Nat  Biog.) 

CHITA  KRONE.  The  instrument  described 
under  this  name  is  in  Italy  generally  called 
Arciliuto,  the  name  Chitarrone  being  given  to 
a  large  chitarra,  or  theorbo  with  a  shorter  nock, 
strung  with  wire,  and  played  with  a  plectrum.  The 
Herman  authorities,  Praetorius  (1619)  and  Baron 
(1727),  were  followed  by  the  writer.  [A.J.H.] 

CHLADNI,  E.  F.  F.  In  list  of  works,  No.  4, 
for  States  read  Stabes. 

CHOLLET,  Jean  Baptiste  Mabie,  born  May 
20,  1798,  at  Paris,  wa«  from  1804  to  1816  taught 
singing  and  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1814  gained  a  solfeggio  prize.  In  1815, 
the  Conservstoiro  having  been  closed  owing  to 
political  events,  he  became  chorus  singer  at  the 
Opera  and  the  Italian  and  Feydeau  Theatres. 
In  1818-25  he  played  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  name  Dome-Chollet,  the  quasi  -  baritone 
parts  played  formerly  by  Martin  ami  others. 
In  1825  be  played  both  at  Brussels  and  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,  and  obtained  in  1826  an  engage- 
ment at  the  latter,  where,  having  adopted  the 
tenor  repertoire,  he  remained  until  183 2.  His 
principal  new  parts  were  in  operas  of  Harold 
and  Aubcr,  via.  Henri  ('Marie'),  Aug.  12, 
1826,  in  which  he  made  his  first  success  by 
his  rendering  of  the  song  1  Une  robe  legere ' ; 
Frilz,  in  'La  Fiancee,'  Jan.  10,  1829;  *  Fra 
Diavolo,'  Jan.  28,  1830,  and  'Zampa,'  May  3, 
183 1.  In  1832-35  he  was  again  in  Brussels, 
where  hereafter  he  enjoyed  even  greater  favour 
than  he  obtained  in  Paris.  In  1834  he  sang  at  the 
Hague, and  in  1 835returned to  theUpe>a Comique, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  and  created 
several  other  parts  in  operas  of  Adam,  Halevy, 
and  Balfe,  via.  Lionel  in  'L'Eclair'  (Halevy  1, 
Dec.  30,  '35 ;  Chapelon  in  '  Postilion  de  Lon- 
jumeau,'  Oct.  13/36 ;  Joscelyn  in  'Roi  d '  Yvetot,' 
Oct.  13,  42  ;  Edward  III.  in  «  Puite  d'Amour,* 
Apr.  20,  '43;  '  Caglioatro,'  Feb.  10,  '44;  Beau- 
manoir  in  '  Quatre  fil*  d'Ayxuon'  July  15,  '44. 
He  left  the  Comique,  directed  the  Hague  TheaUe 
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for  a  time,  and  finally  re -appeared  in  Paris  at 
the  Lyrique  without  success.  In  '50  he  played 
with  Mitchell's  company  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
viz.  as  Lejoyeux  («  Val  d' Andorra '),  in  which  he 
made  his  ddbnt,  Jan.  4,  as  Bamabe*  (Paer'B 
'Maltre  de  Chapelle"),  and  in  his  well-known 
parts  of  Zampa,  Josselyn  and  the  Postilion.  He 
was  well  received,  on  account  of  his  easy,  gentle- 
manly, and  vivacious  acting,  and  his  command 
both  of  humour  and  pathos,  which  atoned  for 
loss  of  voice.  Fdtis  says  of  him  that '  endowed 
with  qualities  that  should  have  taken  him  to 
the  highest  point  of  art,  if  he  had  received 
a  better  musical  education,  he  had  more  inge- 
nuity than  real  ability,  more  mannerism  than 
style.  Sometimes  he  jerked  out  his  song  with 
affectation  ;  he  often  altered  the  character  of  the 
music  by  introducing  variations  of  the  phrase 
and  numerous  cadenzas  in  which  he  made  use 
of  his  head  voice.  Vocal  studies  had  not 
been  studied,  inasmuch  that  his  'mezza  voce' 
was  defective,  and  that  he  executed  ascend- 
ing chromatic  passages  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner. In  spite  of  these  faults,  the  charm  of  his 
voice,  his  knowledge  of  what  would  please  the 
public,  and  his  aplomb  as  a  musician  often 
caused  him  to  make  more  effect  than  skilful 
singers  deprived  of  these  advantages.  His  fare- 
well benefit  took  place  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
April  24, 1 872,  when  Roger  reappeared  in  a  scene 
from  '  La  Dame  Blanche,'  and  Chollet  himself  as 
Barnabe"  in  the  celebrated  duo  from  Paer's 
'  Maltre  de  Chapelle.'  On  this  occasion  Pala- 
dilhe's  musical  setting  of  CoppeVs  'Le  Passant' 
was  first  produced,  with  Mine.  Galli-Mario*  and 
the  late  Mile.  Priola.  [A.C.] 

CHOPIN.  Add  the  following  list  of  works 
(for  PF.  solo,  unless  otherwise  stated).  The 
works  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  published 
posthumously. 

Op.  Op. 
1.  Rondo,  C  minor.  av  Sonata,  B  h  minor. 

Z  'Lacldarern'  Variation* (with  v..  Impromptu,  FJ. 

Orchestral.  37.  Two  Nocturne*, 

a  Introduction  and  rolooalte,  9t.  Ballads.  V. 

Id  C  t l'F.  and  Cello).  ».  Scherro,  C f  minor. 

to.  Two  rolonaW 
41.  Four  Maiurkaa, 
«.  Vatae.  Ab. 

43.  Tarantella. 

44.  I'olonah*.  FJ  minor. 

45.  1'relud-,  C  J  minor. 
4A.  Alleirru  de  Concert. 

47.  Ballad..  A  b. 

48.  Two  Nocturne*. 

49.  Fantasia.  F  minor. 

50.  Three  Maiurka*. 

51.  Impromptu.  Db. 
!4.  Ballade.  F  mluor. 
AS.  Polonabe,  Ab. 
H.  Beheri  >.  E. 
M.  Two  Nocturne*. 
!*.  Thro*  Maiurkaa. 
A7.  Berceuie. 
vt.  Sonata,  B  minor. 


•Lu 


*. 

6.  .Rondeau  fc  |» 

C.  Four  Maiurka*. 

T.  Five  Mazurka*. 

S.  Trio  (PF.  aud  Striae*). 

9.  Three  Nocturne*. 
JO.  Twelve  Mudlet. 
II.  Coocertu,  K  minor. 
IS.  Varum obj  (with  Oreh.). 

doTlc'<D>ru]d>. 
11  Fantatlaoa  Poilah  air*. 
14.  Krakurlak  Rondo  (with  Oreh.) 
lft.  Three 
M.  Rondo.  Kb. 
17.  Four 
la  Valaa.  Xb. 
19.  Bolero. 
$0.  Scherio,  B  minor. 
S.  Ooricerto.F  minor  (with  Oreh.) 
».  I'olonalM.  Eh  (with  Oroh.) 
S3,  naltade.  G  minor. 
XL  Four  Maxurkai. 
S3.  Twetre  Studlet. 
J*.  Two  Polonalie*. 
V.  Two  Nocturnal. 
W.  Twentj-four  Prelude*. 
».  Impromptu.  Ab. 
SO.  Four  Marurka*. 
SI-  Scherio,  B  b  minor. 
8a  Two  Nocturnes. 
SX  Four  Marurka*. 


Barcarolle. 
Tolonalfe  Fanlaud*. 
Two  Nocturne*. 
Three;  Maiurka*. 
Three  Valw*. 


6ft.  Sonata,  O  minor  (VT.  and 

Cello). 

•I 

ST.  (Four  Maiurka*. 
<K.  'Tout  Marurka*. 
•Two  Valan. 


Op.  i (Mazurka*  In  G,  Bb,  D.  C  and 

71.  •Three  PolooalMa.  I      A  minor. 

TL  •Nocturne,  X  minor,  Marche  •Val*a*.  X  major  and  minor. 

lunebra  In  C  minor.  andUt'olonalat*.  *J%  mlbur  and  ft» 

three  Ecoualie*.  I  minor. 

7X  •Rondo  fur  two  I'Fa.  In  C.      •Variation*  In   X.  'The  Merry 

I         SwlM  RoT." 

Without  opu*  number.  Duet  Concert  an ta,  cm  '  Robert " 
«^rreotaep  Born*  with  FF.  acct.  j      (fot^  P^and^  Cello,  written 

CHORALE.  Add  to  the  article  in  volume  L 
p.  351,  the  following: — 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Chorale  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  the  composer  of 
the  melody  or  canto  feruio  from  the  harmonixer 
(called  Tontetter  by  Winterfeld).  A  large  pro- 
portion of  extant  chorales  appear  to  be  baaed  on 
old  church  tunes,  so  that  they  present  a  con- 
tinuity with  the  past  which  is  quite  consistent 
with  Luther's  earlier  practice.  As  to  the  ancient 
origin  of  these  tunes,  see  Luther,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 79. 
The  Chorales  used  in  this  first  period  are  treated 
at  Motets  [see  Motet],  as  the  examples  in 
Winterfeld  ehow  :  that  is,  the  melody  is  given 
out  as  a  canto  fermo,  generally  in  a  tenor  or  at 
least  a  middle  part,  with  the  other  parts  in  more 
or  less  florid  counterpoint.  The  music  iB  not  yet 
measured  [see  Measure]  or  divided  into  equal 
rhythm  (musica  mensurabilit).  The  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  became  more  elaborate 
under  such  musicians  as  Stephen  Mahu  aud 
Joh.  Kugelmann — both  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury— advanced  greatly  in  the  number  of  voice- 
parts  and  general  complexity  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  chief  writers  being  Gumpclzhaimer, 
Joh.  Eccard,  Mich.  Praetorius,  Joh.  Schopp  and 
Joh.  Rosenmliller.  This  a^ain,  when  the  sing- 
ing came  to  be  restricted  to  the  canto  fermo  in 
unison,  originated  the  school  of  organ  accompani- 
ment to  the  Chorales  such  as  we  see  in  Bach's 
organ  works,  and  as  it  is  still  occasionally  to  be 
heard  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  some  chorales  are 
based  on  secular  songs  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  of  music  inherited  from 
Saint  Gregory  were  proper  to  the  Latin  hymns 
of  the  Breviary  ;  but  for  hymns  written  in  a 
modern  language  and  forming  no  part  of  a  pre- 
scribed ritual,  the  freer  style  used  in  secular  songs 
was,  or  was  soon  found  to  be,  quite  natural. 
Most,  however,  of  the  secular  melodies  thus  used 
were  not  so  employed  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

Simultaneously  with  this  elaborate  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  demanded  the  resources 
of  a  church  with  a  good  choir,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  tendency  towards  a  simpler  treat- 
ment. This  is  found  par  excellence  in  Goudimel's 
setting  of  Marot  and  Beza's  Psalms,  1565  [see 
Goudimel],  in  which  there  are  four  voices,  with 
counterpoint  note  against  note,  and  the  melody 
generally  in  the  tenor,  but  in  twelve  psalms  in 
the  discant.  In  the  latter  point  this  book  is 
the  harbinger  of  one  of  the  chief  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  hymn-musio.  The  revolution  is 
fully  effected  in  1586  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  hi* 
'  Geistliche  Lieder  und  Psalmen  mit  4  Stimmen 
auf  ContrapunkU  weiss  .  .  .  alto  geeettl,  da$t  ein 
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ehrutliehe  Gemein  durchauss  mit  tingen  lawn.' 
The  title  shows  that  the  removal  of  the  melody 
to  the  upper  part  was  due  to  a  desire  for  congre- 
gational Btngiug.  The  earlier  books  in  motet 
form  of  course  contemplated  only  the  participa- 
tion of  the  practised  choir.  This  book  was 
followed  in  1594  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
Psalter  in  Lobwasser's  version  by  Samuel  Mar- 
schal.  The  chorale  was  nfter  this  sung  either  in 
four  voice-parts,  with  the  canto  feruio  in  the 
discant;  or  in  unison,  with  florid  counterpoint 
on  the  organ.  The  latter  is  considered  the  more 
classical  form  in  Germany.  [See  also  Boub- 
gkois  and  Fbano  in  Ap|>endix]. 

The  composition,  harmonization,  and  collection 
of  chorales  for  the  services  of  the  Lutheran  (and 
other  Protestant)  churches  engaged  the  artistic 
talents  of  a  whole  school  of  musicians,  of  whom 
some  of  the  most  eminent  are  treated  in  special 
articles.  [See  Aobicola,  Martin;  Calvisius, 
Seth  ;  Crcgeb,J.  ;  Dicia.Benedictus;  Eccabd, 
Joh. ;  Frank,  Melchior  ;  Fbeylinghausen,  J. 
A.  (App.) ;  Hammekscumidt,  A.  (App.) ;  Isaac, 
Heinrich ;  Neumabk,  Georg.  (App.) ;  Pbar- 
tobius,  Michael  and  Jacob;  Schbidt,  S.  (App.); 
Scurin,  J.  Hermann  (App.);  Sknfl,  Lud. ; 
Voprlius,  Gottf.  (App.);  Vulpius,  Melchior 
(App. ) ;  Walther,  Joh.  Of  the  more  important 
musician*  not  thus  treated  short  notices  now 
follow. 

Arnold  de  Brock  (i.  e.  of  Bruges),  born  at 
Bruges  in  1 480;  in  1530  Kapellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Rome  (afterwards  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I)  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1536; 
wrote  for  4  or  5  voices;  pieces  by  him  are 
given  in  M.  Agricola's 4  Newe  deutsche  geistliche 
Cesenge.' 

Georo  Rhau  (Rhaw),  born  1488  at  Eisfeld 
in  Franconia.  was  Cantor  at  the  Thomasschule 
at  Leipzig  till  1520,  after  which  he  settled  at 
Wittemberg  and  became  a  printer,  issuing  books 
both  in  ordinary  typography  (including  many 
first  editions  of  Luther's  writings)  and  in  musical 
notes,  including  his  own  work  '  Enchiridion 
musicae  mensuralis'  1 532.  [See  Agricola, 
Martin.]  Winterfeld  ascribes  some  chorales  to 
him. 

Stephan  Mahd.  a  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans  (afterwards 
Emperor)  is  known  as  a  contrapuntist ;  his  chief 
work  is  Lamentations  for  four  voices  (in  Joanelli's 
4 Thesaurus'),  and  there  are  some  pieces  in  G. 
Forster's  collection  of  Motets,  Hans  Walther's 
Cantionale,  etc. 

J  oh  ann  Kloelmann,  of  Augsburg,  was  a 
trumpet-player  and  contrapuntist  of  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century,  and  Kapellmeister  to  Duke 
Albert  at  Kbrdgsberg;  he  wrote  some  church 
music  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1 540. 

Nicolas  Herman  (Heermann),  Cantor  at 
Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  esteemed  also  as  versifier; 
he  died  very  old  in  1561.  There  are  chorales 
extant,  of  which  both  words  and  music  are  by 
him,  e.g.  •  Entchienen  ist  der  herrlich  Tag'  and 
•Lobt  Gott,  ihr  Christen  alio  gleich.'  For 


tonality  and  clear  rhythm  his  chorales  sound 
more  modern  than  most  of  his  age. 

Balthasar  Resinarius  {latino  for  Harzer), 
born  at  Hessen  in  the  territory  of  Meissen  in 
the  early  years  of  the  16th  century,  took  clerical 
orders  and  became  bishop  of  Lei  pa  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac,  and  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1543  4  Responsoriorum  numero 
octoginU  de  tempore  et  festis  .  .  .  libri  duo.' 

Sixt  Dietrich,  an  excellent  German  com- 
poser, who  lived  at  Constance  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  wrote  36  Antiphons,  Witt. 
1541,  and  4  Novum  opus  musicum,'  Witt.  1545. 

Lucas  Osiander,  born  1534  at  Nuremberg, 
Protestant  minister  at  several  places  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  died  in  1604.  Of  his  Chorale  book  with 
the  melody  in  the  upper  part  for  congregational 
Binging  mention  has  been  made  above. 

Samcel  Marschal  (Marschall),  born  1557  at 
Tournay,  was  a  notary,  and  became  University 
musician  and  organist  at  Basle;  he  was  living  in 
1627.  He  was  a  composer  of  hymns,  in  which 
he  followed  Osiander  in  putting  the  melody  in 
the  distant.  His  works  are  '  Der  ganze  Psalter 
Ambrosii  Lobwassers  mit  4  Stiiumen,'  Leipzig 
1594  and  Basle  1606;  '  Psalmen  Davids,  Kir- 
chengesiinge  .  .  .  von  M.  Luther  und  anderer, 
mit  4  Stimmen,'  Basle  1606  ;  and  4  Einfuhrung 
zu  der  Musica.' 

N  icola  v  s  Seln  eccer  ( properly  Schellenecker ) , 
born  1539  at  Uersbruck  in  Franconia,  played 
the  organ  as  a  boy,  became  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  in  1557  was  Court  preacher  at  Dresden. 
He  published  4  Christliche  Lieder  und  Kircheu- 
gesange,'  Leipzig  1587  ;  and  seven  penitential 
psalms,  1585,  and  died  1592, 

Adam  Gcmfelzhaimer,  born  About  1560  at 
Trostberg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  was  instructed  in 
music  by  Father  Jodocus  Enzmuller  of  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Ulrich,  Augsburg;  in  1575  went  into 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wiir  tern  berg  as 
musician,  and  gained  considerable  reputation  as 
composer  of  songs  both  sacred  and  secular.  His 
sacred  songs  or  liymns,  generally  for  several 
voices,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight,  are  con* 
sidered  almost  equal  to  those  of  Lassus.  He 
also  wrote  'Compendium  musicae  latinum-ger- 
manicum,'  Augsburg  1595,  of  which  Fe*tis  says 
no  less  than  twelve  editions  were  published.  In 
1 581  he  took  the  place  of  Cantor  at  Augsburg, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century. 

Michael  Altenbubo,  born  about  1583  at 
Trochtel  in  Thuringia,  studied  theology  at  Halle 
in  1601,  and  was  pastor  at  several  places,  finally 
at  Erfurt,  where  be  died  in  1640.  He  worked 
at  music  from  his  student-years  and  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  arrangers  of  church-music  of 
his  time.  Of  his  chorale  tunes,  '  Macht  auf  die 
Thor  der  G'rechtigkeit '  and  'Herr  Gott  nun 
schleuss  den  Himmel  auf  are  still  used.  But 
more  important  are  the  collections  published  by 
him,  and  his  larger  sacred  works  : — '  Christliche 
liebliche  und  andachtige  neue  Kirchen-  und 
Haungetange,'  Erfurt  1619-21  in  3  vols.;  4 16 
Intraden '  lor  violins,  lutes,  organs,  etc. ;  also 
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religious  grandeur ;  and  the  congregational  and 

lurches 


choral  singing  of  his  various  chi 
nowned  and  regarded  as  a  model. 

MaTTHAUS  APELLE8  VON  L0WEN8TIBN.  bom 
1594  at  Neustadt  in  Upper  Silesia,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  directed 
the  music  of  the  church  at  Neustadt,  and  was 
taken  by  Duke  Henry  of  Oels  to  his  court  as 
music-director,  becoming  in  1626  praeses  of  the 
Prince's  school  at  Bermtadt,  and  in  1631  director 
of  chamber  music  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II,  whose  successor  ennobled  him. 
But  he  subsequently  went  back  to  the  Duke  of 
Oels,  with  whom  he  lived  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  had  a  character  for  beneficence  and 
generosity.  His  talents  were  shown  both  in 
writing  sacred  verse  and  in  composing  vocal 
music  to  German  words,  in  a  pleasing  and  flow- 
ing style.  He  published  '  Symbol*  oder  Gedenk- 
spriiche,'  containing  30  hymns  for  I -9  voices; 
the  best  are  '  Jesu  meum  solatium,'  '  Nun 
preiset  Alle  Gottes  Barmherzigkeit,'  '  Wenn 
ich  in  Angst  und  Moth,'  4  Mem'  Augen  schliess 
ich  jetzt ' ;  also  '  Fruelings  Meycn,'  1644. 

J  oh  ann  Scnopp,  born  at  Hamburg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  lived  there  till 
1642,  and  subsequently  at  Luneburg.  He  was 
a  violinist  and  composer,  and  published  '  Neue 
Paduanen,  Galliarden,  Allemanden,  etc.,'  Ham- 
burg, 1633-40,  in  3  6  parts  ;  '  3odeutsche  Cou- 
certe  von  1,  2,  3,  4  und  8  Stimmen,'  Hamburg, 
1644;  'Joh.  Iiisten  Himmlische  Lieder.  Mit 
sehr  anmuhtigen,  mehrerentheils  von  Joh.  Scho- 


psalms,  motets,  cantiones,  etc.,  for  4,  6,  8  or  9  f     Johann  RosENMtiiJJtB,  born  in  the 
voice*.    His  writings  combine  simplicity  with  |  ate  of  Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 

century,  was  collaborator  at  the  Thomasschule 
at  Leipzig  in  1647,  and  director  of  music  in 
1 648.  On  account  of  alleged  scandalous  conduct 
towards  pupils  in  1655  (which  perhaps  was  not 
true,  as  in  later  life  he  bore  a  high  character  in 
Germany)  he  had  to  leave  Leipzig  and  went  to 
Venice  ;*  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Kapell- 
meister at  Wolfenbuttel,  where  he  died  in 
J  686.  He  published  chorales  harmonized  in 
many  parts.  His  works  are :  4  Kernspruche, 
mehrentheils  aus  heiliger  Schrift,  mit  3,  4  bis  7 
Stimmen  sammt  in  rem  Basso  continuo  gesetzt,' 
Leipzig,  1648  (containing  20  hymns);  ' Stu- 
denten-Musik  von  3  und  5  Inst™  men  ten/ 
Leipzig,  1654  ;  '  12  Sonate  da  camera  a  cinque 
stromenti,'  Venice,  1667  and  1671  ;  and  Sonatas 
with  2-5  instruments,  Nuremberg.  1682. 

Joh.  Geo.  Ebelino,  born  at  Luneburg  about 
1620,  was  in  1662  director  of  the  music  at  the 
principal  church  of  Berlin,  and  in  1668  professor 
of  mu.Mc  at  the  Caroline  Gymnasium  at  Stettin, 
where  he  died  in  1676.  He  composed  church 
music,  and  some  chorales  of  his  are  favourites ; 
e.  g.  '  Warum  sollt  ich  mich  denn  gramen.' 
He  published  '  Archaeologia  Orphic*  sive  anti- 
quiutes  musicae,'  Stettin,  1657  ;  1  Pauli 
Gerhardi  Geistliche  Andachten,  bestehend  in 
I  20  Liedern  mit  4  Singstimmen,  2  Violinen  und 
General-bass',  Berlin,  1666-7  ;  and  an 
raent  of  the  latter  for  piano,  Berlin,  1669. 

Jacob  Hintze,  born  1622  at  Bernau  near 
Berlin,  became  in  1666  court  musician  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  at  Berlin  ;  but  he  retired 
pen  gesetzten  Melodeyen,'  Luneburg,  1641-2  ;    to  his  birthplace,  where  he  died  in  1695,  with 


Joh.  Ristens  frommcr  Christen  alltagliche 
Hausmusik,'  Luneburg,  1654  (the  melodies  by 
him  and  Michael  dacobi  in  common)  ;  '  Phil, 
von  Zesens  dichterische  Jugend-  und  Liebes- 
Flammen  und  dessen  geistliche  Wollust  Salomo- 
nis,  mit  Melodien,'  Hamburg,  1 65 1  ;  'Jacob 
Schwieger's  Fliichtige  Feldroscn  mit  Melodicn,' 
Hamburg,  1655.  In  these  works  are  found  the 
well-known  chorale  tunes  '  Lasset  tins  den  Her- 
ren  preisen,'  '  Ermuntre  dich,  mein  sehwacher 
Geist,*  1  Werde  munter,  mein  Gemiithe.'  It  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  great  change  that  has 
come  over  the  chorale  with  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Gumpelzhaimer,  Lowenstcrn,  and  Schopp— a 
change  which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  putting 
the  melody  in  the  upper  part,  and  writing  for 
four  fixed  voice-parts.  The  new  form  of  the 
tune  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  English  hymns 
of  the  period  ;  it  has  the  modern  scale  with  the 
leading  note,  rhvthm  in  equal  bars,  and  the 
common  chord  with  its  inversions.  The  melody 
has  a  clearer  rhythm  and  a  more  rapid  and  easy 
swing,  in  fact  becomes  far  more  like  a  secular 
song  ;  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  fact  that  just 
about  the  year  1600  popular  secular  Bongs  were 
adapted  to  sacred  wcnls,  especially  '  Isbruck, 
ich  muss  dich  lassen '  in  1598,  'Venus  du  und 
dein  Kind  '  in  1605,  and  '  Mein  Gmuth  ist  mir 
verwirret '  in  1613. 


the  reputation  of  being  an  exccllentcontrapuntist. 
He  edited  the  12th  edition  of  Crtiger's  '*  Praxis 
pietatis,"  Berlin,  1690,  adding  to  it  65  hymns  to 
the  Epistles  by  himself,  none  of  which  are  said 
to  be  ever  used  now ;  but  others  in  the  book  are 
his,  some  of  which  continue  to  be  favourites, 
especially  "Gieb  dich  zufrieden"  and  "Alle 
Menschen  miissen  sterben "  (if  the  bitter  be 
really  by  him).  Concerning  the  chorales  composed 
by  Bach,  refer  to  Spitta's  Bach,  vol.  iii.  p.  108, 
114,  287,  etc.  (English  edition). 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  considerable, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  modern 
works  can  conveniently  be  mentioned  here.  The 
great  standard  work  is  that  of  Carl  von  Winter- 
feld,  '  Der  evangelische  Kirchengesang  und  sein 
Vcrhaltniss  zur  Kunst  des  Tonsatzes,'  in  three 
largo  quarto  volumes,  with  abundant  specimens 
of  the  setting  of  the  old  tunes  from  ancient 
manuscripts  (Leipzig,  1843-47);  it  is,  however, 
not  clearly  arranged.  G.  Doring's  *  Choralkunde  * 
(Danzig.  1S65),  and  E.  E.  Koch's  'Gescbichte 
des  Kirchenliecls  und  Kirchengesangs,  mit  be- 
sonderer  Rucksicht  auf  Wurtemberg,'  2  vols. 
(Stuttgart  1847),  are  useful  guides.  Of  collec- 
tions of  chorales,  treated  either  as  4-voice  hymns 
or  for  singing  in  unison,  there  is  a  great  number. 
I  The  following  may  be  nott  d  as  having  especial 
interest : — 'J.  S.  Bach's  mehrstimn  * 
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unverandert  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  Ludwig 
Erk,'  1850;  '  Cboralbuch,  entbaltond  eine  Aua- 
wabl  von  27a  der  achbnsten  .  .  .  Kirchengesange 
in  vieratitnmige  Bcarbeitung.  Nebst  einem 
Anbang,  bestehend  aua  69  von  J.  S.  Bach  theils 
ganz  neu  componirten,  theila  im  General  bass 
verbesserten  Melodien.  Herausgegeben  von  J. 
G.  Lehmann,'  third  edition,  1871;  '371  vier- 
»timmige  Choralgeaange  von  J.  S.  Bach.*  (Edited 
by  C.  F.  Becker.]  To  what  extent  the  melodies 
of  these,  which  editors  peraiat  in  attributing  to 
Bach,  are  really  his,  ia  a  very  difficult  question, 
on  which  the  preacnt  writer  hesitates  aa  much  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  on  the  similar  question 
of  Luther's  authorship  of  the  music  of  certain 
hymns.  Another  carefully  prepared  collection 
which  bears  the  respectable  names  of  Baron  von 
Tucher,  Immanuel  Faisst,  and  Job.  Zahn,  ia 
entitled  1  Die  Melodien  des  deutschen  evan- 
geliachen  Kirchen-Gesangbucha  in  vierstimmi- 
gen  Satze  fur  Orgel  utid  Chorgesang,'  Stuttgart, 
1 854.  A  good  popular  honk  also  ia  '  Hauschoral- 
buch :  alto  und  neue  Choralgexange  mit  vier- 
stimmigeii  Harmonien,'  of  which  the  7th  edition 
was  published  at  Gutereloh,  1871.  [R.M.] 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  Line  9  from  end 
of  article,  for  Theater  an  der  Wien,  read  Karnth- 
nerthor  Theatre.    (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

CHORTON.  The  '  Chorua  '  or  ecclesiastical 
pitch  to  which  organs  were  usually  tuned  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  waa  considerably 
higher  than  the  chamber  pitch,  uaed  for  secular 
music.  This  chamber  pitch  (Kammerton)  waa 
of  two  kinda,  the  high  and  the  low,  but  both 
were  below  the  chorua  pitch.  [See  Pitch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  757  b.  Also  Spitta,  J.  S.  Bach,  Engl.  ed.  ii. 
a86,  324,  676,  etc.]  [M.] 

CHORUS.  Add  that  the  word  was  very 
commonly  used,  in  the  17th  and  1 8th  centuries, 
to  denote  the  concerted  conclusion  of  duets, 
trios,  etc.,  and  was  in  fact  the  exact  equivalent 
of  our  'ensemble.'  The  meaning  of  the  word 
has  frequently  been  misunderstood,  as  for  in- 
instance  in  many  modern  editions  of  Purcell's 
well-known  duet  4  Hark,  my  Daridcar  ! '  where 
the  last  ensemble  section,  beginning  4  .So  ready 
and  quick  is  a  spirit  of  air  '  has  been  omitted,  no 
doubt  under  the  impresdon  that  the  word 
'  Chorus  *  meant  that  these  bars  were  to  be  sung 
by  many  voices.  Conclusive  proof  that  the  word 
was  uaed  commonly  in  this  sense  is  afforded  in 
many  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  in  the  scores  of 
which  the  names  of  the  quartet  of  soloists  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  lines 
in  ensemble  numbers,  though  the  movement  ia 
entitled  '  Coro.'  [M.] 

CHOUQUET,  Gitstave.  Add  that  from 
1840  to  1856  he  waa  teaching  in  New  York,  and 
that  be  died  Jan  30,  1886. 

CHRISTUS.  P.  355  a,  last  line  but  one./or 
27  read  26. 

CHRYSANDER,  Friedbich.  For  bis  chief 
work  as  editor  of  Handel's  works  see  Handel- 
Gesellsolaft  in  this  Appendix.  Of  the  '  Denk- 
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maler  der  Tonkunst*  edited  by  him,  vol  1  of 
Corel  I  i  and  vol.  2  of  Couperin  are  published 
and  the  second  and  final  volumes  of  each  nearly 
ready ;  and  the  Te  Deum  of  Urio  is  published. 
The  '  Allgemeine  Muaikalische  Zeitung'  waa 
edited  by  him  from  1869  to  187 1  and  again 
from  1875  to  1883,  when  it  became  extinct. 
The  'Jahrbucher  fur  muaikalische  Wiaaenschaft' 
ceased  to  appear  after  vol.  2.  His  life  of  Handel 
has  been  laid  by  on  account  of  the  constant  and 
absorbing  labour  on  the  edition  of  Handel's  works; 
but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  hope  of  its 
resumption  and  completion.  [R.M.} 

CHWATAL,  Fb.  Xav.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  729  6. 
Add  that  he  died  June  24,  1879. 

CIMAROSA.  Add  dates  to  the  following 
operas  :—L' I  tali  ana  in  Londra,  1779;  II  Con- 
vito  di  pietra,  1782;  11  Pittote  Parigino, 
1782  ;  II  Sacrinzio  d'Abramo,  1 7S6  ;  Le  Astuzie 
femminile,  1793;  L'Inipresario  in  anguatie, 
1786;  II  Matrknonio  per  raggiro,  1779;  Gli 
Orazii  e  Curiazii,  1796 ;  Artaserse,  1781 ;  Semi- 
ramide,  1799. 

CIMBALOM.  See  Dulcimer,  vol.  i.  p.  46S  b. 

CINELLI.  The  ordinary  Italian  name  for 
cymbals.  The  name  Piatti  is  almost  universally 
used  in  orchestral  scores,  though  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  only  applicable  to  the  small  cymbals 
used  in  Jamtscharekmusik.  [M.] 

CINQ  MARS.  An  **cpt!ra  dialogue"  in  four 
acts ;  worda  by  Poiraon  and  Gallet,  music  by 
Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  April 
5,  1S77.  [M.] 

CIVIL  SERVICE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 
Add  that  the  society  ceased  to  exiat  in  1880, 
owing  to  financial  difficulties  consequent  upon 
the  resignation  of  several  of  the  older  members. 
A  concert  was  given  on  May  11  of  that  year  in 
Steinwsy  Hall. 

CLAGGET,  Charles.  Add  tint  he  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1820,  and  that  the  tuning-fork 
referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  is 
one  of  the  sounding  bare  of  bis  '  Aiuton.' 

CLARIBEL.  See  Barnard,  Charlotte 
Alington,  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  531  a. 

CLARINET.  P.  361  o,  1.  15  from  bottom, 
add  a  reference  to  Abbreviations,  i.  4  a,  and  to 
Chalumeau,  for  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term. 
P.  362  b,  last  paragraph,  add  that  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  clarinet  aa  an  orchestral 
instrument  is  said  to  be  in  J.  C.  Bach's  '  Orion e  ' 
(1763).  [M] 

CLARK,  Jeremiah.  Add  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  1669,  but  that  the  date  ia 
probably  much  earlier.  L.  13  from  end  of 
article,  for  the  same  year  read  1 699.  L.  9  from 
end,  add  date  for  'The  World  in  the  Moon,' 
1697.  To  the  list  of  plays  for  wh'n  h  he  fur- 
nished music,  the  following  are  to  be  added  : 
—•The  Campaigners.'  1698  ;  "The  Bath.'  1701  ; 
•All  for  the  better,'  1702,  and  'the  Committee,' 
1 706.  Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  from  which 
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the  above  additions  are  taken,  its  writer,  Mr. 
>V.  Barclay  Squire,  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  date  of  Clark's  death,  concerning  which 
authorities  have  hitherto  been  at  variance.  The 
jirinte<l  copies  of  Hawkins's  History  give  Nov.  5 
as  the  date,  but  in  a  copy  coiTected  by  Hawkins 
himself,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  this  is 
altered  to  Dec.  1,  1707  ;  a  contemporary  news- 
sheet  has  been  foun.l  which  confirms  this  date 
beyond  a  doubt.  For  the  detailed  account  of  the 
occurrence,  and  for  the  process  by  which  the 
true  date  has  been  established,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Athenaeum  of  April  2, 1887.  [M.] 

CLARK,  Sootson.   See  Scotson  Clark. 

CLARKE,  John  (Clarke-Whitpeld).  L.  7  of 
article,  from  the  semi-colon  read  as  follows : — 
in  the  same  year  (1793)  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  choristers  (not  organist)  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1794 
he  succeeded  Richard  Langdon  a*  organist  of 
Armagh  Cathedral,  whioh  post  he  held  till  1797. 
In  1795  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1799  the  Irish  rebellion  led  him 
to  resign  his  appointments,  (etc.  as  in  1.  13). 
L.  21,  add  date  of  death  of  H.  F.  Whitfeld.  1814. 
Other  corrections  will  be  found  under  Trinity 
College,  vol.  iv.  p.  1700,  note  8.  [M.] 

CLAUS.  For  Claus  read  Clauas-Szarvady, 
and  adJ  that  she  visited  London  in  the  summer 
of  i8s6,  giving  one  concert  in  a  private  house. 

CLAUSULA.  The  medieval  name  for  what 
is  now  called  a  Cadence,  or  Close.1 

The  most  important  Close  employed  in  Poly- 
phonic Music,  is  the  Clausula  vera,  or  True  Ca- 
dence, terminating  on  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 
The  Clausula  plagalis,  or  Plngal  Cadence,  is 
rarely  used,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  this,  follow- 
ing it,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Movement,  in  the 
form  of  a  peroration.  A  Close,  identical  in  con- 
struction with  a  True  Cadence,  but  terminating 
upon  some  note,  other  than  the  Final  of  the 
Mode,  is  called  a  Clausula  Jlcta,  sulsidiaria,  or 
media;  i.e.  a  False,  Subsidiary,  or  Medial 
Cadence.  A  Clausula  vera,  or  ficta,  when  ac- 
companied, in  the  Counterpoint,  by  a  suspended 
discord,  is  called  »Clamii/a  diminuta,  or  Dimin- 
ished Cadence,  in  allusion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  penultimate  note,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  suspension  and  resolution  of  the  dissonance. 

Though  the  Clausula  vera  is  the  natural 
homologue  of  the  Perfect  Cadence  of  modern 
Music,  and  may,  in  certain  caeca,  correspond 
with  it,  note  for  note,  it  is  not  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles — for,  the  older  progression 
belongs  to  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  'hori- 
zontal system/  and  the  later  one,  to  the  '  per- 
pendicular, or  vertical  system.' »   In  the  Clau- 

>  It  U  noeeieary  to  be  rerj  rautlout  tn  the  um  of  three  two  EncHth 
words,  which.  In  the  K.th  ceniuij.  wrre  not  interchangeable.  Hurley, 
fur  Inilancc.  at  pp.  Ti  and  VI7  ol  his  IHalne  and  Kasie  Introduction 
< 2nd  Kdlt.  l&Cj  applies  1  ho  term  'Close  '  tu  the  descent  of  the  Camio 
ftrmo  upon  the  Una]  of  the  Mode ;  Hid  '  C'adeuce '  to  the  dissonance 
with  which  this  profession  ti  accompanied.  In  the  Counterpoint, 
when  the  lotm  cmplojnl  l«  Uiat  known  as  the  Ciamtmla  dmi>W*. 
Id  case*  like  thin.  It  u>  on  1 7  bj  relarence  to  the  Latin  terms  that  all 
dancer  ol  misconception  cm  be 

>  smtoI.  1.  p.  rrn. 


»ula  vera,  the  Canto  fermo  must  necessarily 
descend  one  degree  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode; 
the  Counterpoint,  if  above  the  Canto  fermo,  ex- 
hibiting a  Major  Sixth,  in  the  penultimate  note; 
if  below  it,  a  Minor  Third.  In  the  Clausula 
diminuta,  the  Sixth  is  suspended  by  a  Seventh, 
or  the  Third,  by  a  Second.  In  either  cas«*,  the 
Cadence  is  complete,  though  any  number  of 
parts  may  be  added  above,  Mow,  or  between, 
its  two  essential  factors.  The  constitution  of 
the  Perfect  Cadence  is  altogether  different.  It 
de|>ends  for  its  existence  upon  the  progression 
of  the  Bass  from  the  Dominant  to  the  Tonic  ; 
each  of  these  notes  being  accompanied  by  ita 
own  fundamental  harmony,  either  with,  or  with- 
out, the  exhibition  of  the  Dominant  Seventh  in 
the  penultimate  Chord.  But,  by  the  addition  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  free  parts,  the  two  Ca- 
dences may  be  made  to  correspond  exactly,  in 
outward  form,  through  the  joint  operation  of  two 
dissimilar  principles  ;  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ple, in  which  a  Clausula  vera,  represented  by 
the  Semibreves,  is  brought,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
Fifth  below  the  penultimate  note  of  the  Canto 
fermo,  into  a  form  identical  with  that  of  the 
Perfect  Cadence. 

Clausula  vera.       CUuwila  diminuta. 


$- 
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A  Close,  formed  exactly  like  the  above,  but 
terminating  upon  the  Mediant  of  the  Mode,  is 
called  a  Clausula  media}  In  like  manner,  a 
Clausula  Jlcta,  or  subsidlaria,  may  terminate 
upon  the  Dominant,  or  Participant  of  the  Mode, 
or,  upon  either  of  its  Conceded  Modulations.4 
Modern  writers  are  generally  inclined  to  de- 
scribe Closes  of  this  kind  as  True  Cadences 
in  some  new  Mode  to  which  the  composer  is 
supposed  to  have  modulated.  But,  the  early 
Polyphonist  regarded  them  as  False  Cadences, 
formed  upon  certain  intermediate  degrees  of  the 
original  Mode,  from  which  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  depart,  by  the  process  now  called 
Modulation. 

The  form  of  Clausula  plagnlis  most  frequently 
employed  by  the  l'olj  phonists  was  that  in  which, 
after  a  Clausula  vera,  the  last  note  of  the  Canto 
fermo  wbb  prolonged,  and  treated  as  an  inverted 
Pedal-Point.  It  is  used  with  peculiarly  happy 
effect  in  Mode  IV — the  Plagal  derivative  of  the 
Phrygian — in  which  the  impression  of  a  final 
Close  is  not  very  strongly  produced  by  the  Clau- 
sula vera. 

—  1   insula  pkfraJia. 
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The  Dominant  of  this  Mode  is  the  fourth  de- 
gree above  its  final,  corresponding  with  the 
modern  Sub-dominant.  Ami,  as  thin  form*  so 
important  an  element  in  the  treatment  of  the 
inverted  Pedal,  modern  Composer*  apply  tlie 
term  Plagal  to  all  Cadences  in  which  the  Sub- 
dominant  precedes  the  Tonic  Bass.  The  term 
serves  its  purpose  well  enough  :  but  it  rests 
upon  an  erroneous  basis,  since  there  is  no  such 
interval  as  a  Sub-dominant  in  the  Plagal  Modes 
from  which  the  progression  derives  its  name. 

In  all  the  Clautula  hitherto  described,  the 
two  essential  parts  form  together,  in  the  final 
note,  either  an  Octave,  or  Unison.  There  in  yet 
another  class  in  which  the  parts  form  a  Fifth. 
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Morley1  seems  inclined  to  class  these  among  the 
True  Closes  ;  but  most  early  writers  regard  them 
as  Clauiuia  ficta,  vel  irrtijulaiet.  [W.S.R.] 

CLAVICFIORD.  Line  3  of  article,  add  The 
Italian  name  is  Manicordo,  the  name  Clavicordo 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  German  Clavier  in 
the  sense  of  any  keyboard  instrument  having 
strings.  P.  367  a,  add  at  beginning  of  line  18, 
in  clavichords  of  the  18th  century.  P.  368a,  1. 33, 
'An  admired  effect  due  to  change  of  intonation  ' 
is  inaccurate.  To  play  out  of  tune  was  depre- 
cated by  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
clavichord  players  preserved  a  very  tranquil  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  in  order  to  preserve  truth  of 
intonation.  Line  26, for  shortened  read  tight- 
ened. Line  30,  /or  with  varying  power  of  touch, 
read  without  quitting  the  key.  Line  31,  The 
Bebung  (ribralo)  was  obtained  without  allowing 
the  finger  to  quit  tlie  key. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  chro- 
matic keyboard,  Hubert  van  Eyck  painted  the 
S.  Cecilia  panel  of  the  famous  Ghent  altar-piece 
in  which  there  is  a  Positive  organ  depicted  with 
the  chromatio  division  of  the  keyboard.  He 
died  in  1426,  and  that  was  therefore  the  last 
year  in  which  this  panel  could  have  bcon  painted, 
ft  is  probable  that  the  Halberatadt  organ,  built 
in  1 360,  had  this  division.  If  so,  it  is  the  earliest 
known  example. 

P.  368  6,  1.  17,  for  the  end  read  the  middle. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  Line  35.  The 
Latin  version  of  Virdung  is,  as  is  now  well 
known,  by  Luscinius,  whom  many  have  credited 
with  being  the  original  author.  Line  34.  Tlie 
scale  of  Guido  should  include  the  highest  note  e, 
and  contain,  with  the  B  molle  tt  durum,  ai  notes. 
Line  8  from  bottom,  the  statement  that  there 
was  a  clavichord  dated  1530,  wanting  two  semi- 
tones in  the  octave,  proves  to  be  unfounded. 
See  Welcker's  earlier  account  of  it  in  '  Neu  erdff- 
netes  Magazin  musikalischen  Tonwerkzeuge/ 
p.  106  (Frankfort,  1855). 

1  FUIm  sad  EmI.  Introduction,  p.  74  (> 


The  last  clavichords  that  were  made  were 
constructed  by  Hoffmann,  Stuttgart,  in  1857,  on 
the  pattern  of  one  belonging  to  Molique.  They 
were  made  for  the  late  Joseph  Street,  of  Lloyd*. 
[See  also  Tangent.]  [A.J.H.] 

CLAVICYTHERIUM.  P.  369  ft.  This  in- 
strument is  figured  in  Virdung,  151 1,  and  a 
remarkable  specimen  from  the  Correr  collection, 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Donaldson  of  London, 
was  exhibited  in  the  Music  Loan  Collection,  1885, 
and  is  figured  from  a  drawing  in  colours  in  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hipkins's  4  Musical  Instruments*  (Black, 
Edinburgh,  1887). 

CLAY,  Frederic.  Add  the  productions  of 
'The  Merry  Duchess"  (Royalty  Theatre,  May 
33,  188.O,  and  'The  Golden  Ring'  (Albambra, 
Dec.  3.  1883). 

CLAYTON,  Thomas.  Add  that  be  is  said 
to  have  died  about  1730. 

CLE  DU  CAVEAU.  The  title  of  a  large 
collection  of  French  airs,  including  the  tunes  of 
old  songs  dating  from  before  the  time  of  Henri 
IV,  old  vaudevilles,  commonly  called  pont-nevfi, 
and  airs  from  operas  and  operas  comiquei  which 
from  their  frequent  use  in  comidiei-vauderille* 
have  become  popular  airs  (what  are  called 
timbret).  The  fourth  and  last  edition  of  the 
work,  published  by  Capelle,  goes  down  to  1 848  ; 
a  new  edition  would  have  to  include  airs  taken 
from  comic  operas  by  Auber,  Adam,  etc.,  written 
since  the  above  date,  and  airs  from  the  operettas 
of  Offenbach  and  Lecocq,  which  have  now 
become  new  types  for  the  vaudeville  couplet  and 
have  enriched  the  domain  of  the  popular  song. 
The  collection  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  find  either  the  tune  of  a  song  of  which 
the  words  only  are  known,  or  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  words  which  will  fit  any  particular 
air.  The  publication  is  especially  useful  to 
dramatists  who  have  to  write  couplets  for  a  vau- 
deville, and  to  amateur  song-writers;  it  contains 
3350  different  airs,  and  as  many  forms  or  models 
for  couplets.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  as  follows  : 
— Three  French  song- writers  of  the  18th  century 
Piron,Cre"billon  fill,  andColle",  instituted,  in  1733, 
a  sort  of  club,  where  they  dined  regularly,  together 
with  other  song-writers  and  literary  men.  They 
called  their  society  le  Caveau,  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  an  inn  of  that  name  kept  by  one  Lan- 
delle  in  the  Rue  de  Buci,  near  the  Coin&lie 
Francaise  and  the  Cafe  Procope,  where  these 
boon  companions  finished  their  evenings.  From 
that  time  all  societies  of  song-writers  have  con- 
nected themselves  as  much  as  possible  with  this 
first  society,  and  so  the  name  Caveau  is  synony- 
mous with  a  club  of  the  same  kind.  The  original 
society  lasted  exactly  ten  years,  after  which,  in 
1762,  Piron,  CreTullon  fill,  and  Gentil-Bemard 
formed  a  new  society  in  the  same  place,  which 
lasted  only  five  years.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
•Caveau  moderne'was  founded  in  1806  by  Capelle, 
the  author  of  the  CltS  du  Caveau,  with  the  help  of 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere,  Piis,  Armand  Gouffe, 
and  Philippon  de  la  Madeleine  ;  they  met  at 
*s  in  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  rue  Mont- 
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orgueil.  The  society  lasted  till  1815,  and  in  1825 
an  effort  was  made  to  revive  it,  but  after  a 
year'*  existence  it  disappeared,  together  with 
another  club,  '  Les  Soupers  de  Motnus,'  founded 
in  1813.  In  1835  a  new  society  was  founded  at 
Champeaux's  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Mon- 
t&nont,  and  was  called  at  first  les  Enfants  du 
Caveau.and  then  le Caveau  only.  It  still  exists, 
and  is  managed  by  a  committee  headed  by  a  presi- 
dent elected  every  year,  who  holds  FanartTs  glass 
and  Colic's  bells  as  symbols  of  his  office.  [A.J.] 

CLEGG,  John,  P.  371  a,  1.  2,  for  1743  read 
On  Jan.  21,  1743-4.  Add  that  lie  was  discharged 
as  cured  on  July  20,  1 744*  but  again  admitted  on 
Dec.  15  of  the  same  year.  He  was  finally  dis- 
charged Oct.  13,  1746.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CLEMENS  NON  PAPA.  L.  24  of  article, 
for  VI.  read  VII. 

CLEMENT,  Felix.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
33.  1885. 

CLEMENTI.  L.  a  of  article,  for  March  9 
read  March  10.  Add  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
south  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  F.  372  6, 
1-  5»  for  Condicelli  read  Cordicelli.  P.  373  a, 
third  paragraph,  add  that  during  his  continental 
tour,  1802-10,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Leh- 
mann,  the  cantor  of  the  Nicolaikirche  in  Berlin, 
who,  after  a  journey  to  Italy  with  her  husband, 
died  in  childbirth.  [M.J 

CLIFFORD,  Rev.  James.  Linea  1  a  and  13 
of  article,/&r  About  the  year  1700,  read  in  Sept. 
1698. 

CLIFTON,  John  C  ,  born  1781,  studied  for 
five  years  under  Richard  Bellamy.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  pupil  of  Charles  Wesley,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  resigning  an 
appointment  in  the  Stationery  Office  which  he 
hud  held  for  about  two  years.  After  an  engage- 
ment at  Bath,  where  he  conducted  the  Harmonic 
Society,  he  went  in  180a  to  Dublin,  and  in  181 5 
produced  there  a  musical  piece  called  *  Edwin.' 
Ho  organized,  together  with  Sir  John  Stevenson, 
a  concert  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Irish 
famine.  In  1816  he  invented  an  instrument 
called  the  '  Eidomusicon,'  intended  to  teach 
sight-reading.  An  attempt  made  in  1 81 8  to 
bring  out  his  invention  in  London  failed,  and  he 
then  adopted  Logier's  system  of  teaching,  and 
remained  in  London  for  sometime.  He  married 
the  proprietress  of  a  ladies'  school  at  Hammer- 
smith, where  he  died  Nov.  18,  1 84 1,  having  be- 
come partially  insane  some  three  years  pre- 
viously. [W.B.S.] 

COCCIA,  Carlo.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
April  14,  1782,  and  add  place  and  date  of  death. 
Novura,  April  13,  1873.  L.  12  from  end  of 
arlicle./or  36  read  40.  L.  5  from  end, /or  1816 
read  181 5. 

CODETTA.  For  the  special  meaning  of  the 
word  in  fugue,  see  vol.  i.  568  a,  and  vol.  iv.  1386. 

COGAN,  Philip.  Mus.  D.  was  born  in  Cork 
about  1750,  and  became  a  chorister  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  choir  of  St.  Finbar  ■ 


COLMAN. 

Cathedral  in  that  city.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
a  stipendiary  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  but  soon  resigned  his  poet. 
In  1780  he  became  organist  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedra],  and  about  the  same  time  obtained 
the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Dublin.  He  resigned  the  organistship  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  1810,  and  resided  in  Dublin  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  dying  there  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  player  on  the 
organ  and  the  harpsichord,  as  well  as  for  his 
powers  of  fugue  extemporization.  He  published 
several  sonatas  of  merit,  written  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Mozart.  Michael  Kelly,  who  took 
lessons  from  Cognn  about  1777,  describes  bin 
execution  as  'astounding.'  [G. A.C.J 

COLLA.   See  Agcjabi. 

COLLARD.  Line  9  of  article,  for  G ieb  read 
Geib. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSIC.  Lists  of  con- 
tents of  the  following  published  collections  of 
music  will  be  found  in  this  Dictionary  under 
the  headings  referred  to. 

Alftert.  Raccolta  dl  M  aaloa  Sacra.  Motet  Society.  11.  S*. 

It  S&..  M.ule*  Al.tlqo*.    It  111 

Alio  KUvlenouilk.   8m  Kla»l«-  Mu«ira  bin.it.  II.  ill.  til 

muillc.  I Muilctl  Aullquariaa  Kiclety.  It. 

Alt*  MeUter.  See  Meltter.  Alto.   |  «t«. 

Arnold'!  Cathedral  Muitc  I.        Xnrello.   See  Fltiwl II tun  Music 
Aiuwahl    voiiayllchcr    Miulk-  Orrhent.  II.  CVS. 

werke.   I.  106  a.  liif  i'  Harmonla  Sacra.'  11.  «3». 

B*ch-i;«wll«ch»it.    Edition    of.ririhfr.U.  II.  am. 

1. 119;  ll.80t;  It  H9  e.  |I'artMu<ic.   II.  6>5.  »27. 

Barnard.  Church  Music.   1. 140.    I'atroctnlum  Mualce*.  See  Brrr 
Hers,  Patroclnlum  Mualcea.  1.  'SXi.  Pit  nod  .ne  Mualc.  old.    See  k'»- 
tterlln.  Seo  Auioahl. 
Bodeiitcbati.    ilorllegtum  For- 

tenae.  I.  2& 
Bore*    Cathedral  Mu.lc  I.3W. 
Burner-!  HlUorj.  Kiamplea  In. 

It.  iTO. 

Cathedral  Muile.  flee  Arnold. 
Barnard,  Bojce-.  Tudwar. 

Choron.  Raccolta  tiencrale  (Col- 
lection ge»enle  etc  )   III.  (S3. 

Glcmentl.  Practical  Marnion). 
111.  St. 

Crotch  i  Kpeelmena.   Ill  (Hi-tO. 
Erclnlaatlcon.   1. 4*1,4*:. 
Kalava'a    'Lira   aacru  -  hlapaiia.' 

I.  454.  495- 
Farrmc-.  'TrVaor  des  Planlitej  ' 

hr.  1st. 

FUiwilllam  Mutlc.   I.  Mo  Ml. 
Klorlleitiuru  Purteiivt.  beeU<>dcn- 
achat  t. 

tlarmonla  Sacra  (Tar*).  ll.SCfc. 


Hawklot  a  Hiatorjr. 
1.700. 


»l<*rmu«lk.  Mriitrr.  Parlh«n>*. 
Practical  liar mot.T.   III.  JM. 
Prince  de  la  Moakuw*.  Rccoetl. 

etc.    111.  SI. 
Pro.kra  '  Mutlca  Dlrlna.*  IL  411. 

412. 

lUccolia  dl  Mualca  Sacra  r  AlSerU 

It  .v.o. 

Raccolta  cenerala.  etc  (Clwrvni. 

ill  «s. 
Ocnell  < 
aoc 
kuwa. 
Rocl.llrr  « 

141.  142. 
'•mmluni  Sion.  Appendli. 
Satnmlung  Tnrjilclirher  Oeianr- 

MGcke.   See  llochliti. 
PcotWi  Mujlc, 

Skene  M!L 
Selection  of 
Latmbe. 


In  Skene 

MS. 


Ilullali.     See  Part  Mule  and  Smith.  J.  Stafford. 


Vocal  Score*. 
KlaTlermuuk.  Alte.   II.  Ct. 
Latroho.  SeleCtlotiufS 
II.  ioa.  UO. 


of.  III.  »4. 
See  Muaica 


Anilqua. 
?p*e lmeu«,  Crolch'a.  III.  S4S-S0. 
>c.  Tn''»or  d«»  IMariMej.    It.  IOv 
Tudway.    Collection  of  Church 
Mu»lc.    It.  I*".  1W. 
•.Alte.  II.  Ml.  Vlr«inal  M»«lc.    See  Part  hen  la. 

'rlnce  da  la.  Reeuell.       and  It.  S»*-.tl2. 
31.  Vocal  Scuira.   Ir.  319.  SO. 

COLMAN,  or  COLEMAN,  Charles,  Miis.D. 
Add  th:tt  he  took  the  degreo  of  Mus.D.  on 
July  a.  1651,  and  that  in  Nov.  166a  he  was 
appointed  Composer  to  the  Kim.',  with  a  salary 
of  £40  per  annum.  He  contributed  the  musical 
definitions  to  Phillips'  'New  World  of  Words* 
(1658).  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for  1657 
read  1656,  and  add  that  he  died  in  July,  1664. 
'Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

COLMAN,  or  COLEMAN,  Edward.  Add 
that  he  was  the  original  composer  of  the  music 
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in  Shirley's  'Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses/ 
on  its  production  in  1653,  and  that  on  Jan.  21, 
1662,  he  took  Lanier's  place  in  the  royal  hand. 
L.  5  from  end  of  article,  for  19  read  29.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.) 

COLOMBA .  Opera  in  4  acts  ;  the  words, 
founded  on  Prosper  MerimeVs  story  with  the 
same  title,  hy  Francis  Hueffer  ;  music  by  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  (op.  28).  Written  for,  and  produced 
by,  the  Carl  Rosa  company,  Drury  Lane, 
April  5,  1883.  Given  at  Hamburg  (in  German) 
Jan.  27,  1884,  and  at  Darmstadt,  April  29  of 
the  same  yoar.  [M.] 

COLONNE,  JCDA8  (called  Edodabd),  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  born  at  Bordeaux,  J  uly  24, 
1838,  studied  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in 
1858,  and  the  same  for  violin  in  1863.  He 
became  first  violin  in  the  Opera  orchestra,  but 
left  it  in  1873  to  establish,  with  the  music-pub- 
lisher Hartmann,  the  'Concert  National.'  These 
concerts  lasted  two  seasons,  and  were  first  held 
at  the  Oddon  theatre,  where  Franck's  '  ReMemp- 
tion '  and  Massenet's  '  Marie  Magdeleine '  were 
performed  for  the  first  time  ;  the  concerts  were 
subsequently  held  at  the  Chatelet.  In  1874, 
Hartmann  having  retired,  Colonne  endeavoured 
to  form  an  association  among  artists  which  should 
be  patronised  by  amateurs  and  the  public.  In  this 
way  were  founded  the  Concerts  du  Chatelet,  which 
though  at  first  unsuccessful,  have  since  gained 
so  wide  a  reputation.  It  was  not  easy  to  struggle 
•gainst  the  established  popularity  of  the  Concerts 
Populaires,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup,  but  Colonne 
had  the  excellent  idea  of  giving  more  prominence 
to  the  works  of  the  younger  French  composers ; 
he  produced  several  orchestral  suites  by  Mam- 
net,  the  first  and  second  of  which  had  previously 
been  given  at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  and  various 
orchestral  compositions  by  Lalo,  Dubois,  Franck, 
etc. ;  but  the  bucccss  of  the  concerts  was  not 
fully  assured  until  Colonne,  foreseeing  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Berlioz,  and  incited  by  the  example 
of  Pasdeloup,  in  a  manner  devoted  his  concerts 
to  the  preal  French  composer  by  producing  with 
great  care,  and  in  their  entirety,  nil  his  works 
for  chorus  and  orchestra;  '  L'Enfance  du  Christ,' 
'  Romeo  et  Juliette,'  and  particularly  '  La  Damna- 
tion de  Faust,'  the  success  of  which  crowned  the 
popularity  of  his  undertaking.  The  enterprise, 
having  quite  replaced  the  Concerts  Populaires  in 
public  favour,  became  most  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  to  its  director,  who  in  1880 
was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d'Honneur ;  he 
had  before,  in  1S78.  been  chosen  to  conduct  the 
concerts  at  the  Trocadero  during  the  Exhibition. 
He  is  an  extremely  careful  conductor,  he  re- 
hearses with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  a  correct  and  vigorous  interpre- 
tation of  the  works  he  performs.  In  his  anxiety 
for  clearness  he  had  at  one  time  a  tendency  to 
slacken  the  tempi,  and  was  sometimes  lacking  in 
fire  and  energy  ;  but  in  this  respect  he  has  cor- 
rected his  deficiencies,  and  now  infuses  more 
warmth  into  the  members  of  his  orchestra.  [A.J .] 


COLTELLINI.    Add  date  of  death,  1817. 

COLYNS,  Jean-BaPTISTE,  a  distinguished 
violinist,  was  born  at  Brussels  Nov.  25,  1838. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
at  the  age  of  8,  where  he  gained  prizes  for 
violin  playing,  harmony,  etc.  He  became  solo 
violinist  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
professor  of  his  instrument  at  the  Conservatoire. 

He  has  made  many  professional  tours  in 
Europe  with  great  success,  and  has  at  various 
times  received  advantageous  offers  to  leave  hit 
native  city.  Among  others  he  was  in  1876 
invited  by  the  King  of  Saxony  to  migrate  to 
Dresden  as  Concertmeister  and  Professor  at  the 
Conservatorium  there.  These  offers  he  has  de- 
clined for  family  reasons.  He  visited  England  in 
1873,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April 
1 2,  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  July  7.  M.  Colyns 
has  occupied  himself  with  composition  for  his 
special  instrument,  and  has  also  produced  several 
dramatic  works — for  example,  an  opera  in  1  act, 
'Sir  William*  (1877);  opera  in  3  acts,  'Capi- 
taine  Raymond '  (1881).  [T.P.H.] 

COMES.   See  Answer,  Dux,  and  Fugue. 
COMMA.    Line  5  from  end  of  article,  for 
551441  rtad  531441- 

COMMER,  Fbanz.  Add  date  of  death,  Aug. 
17,  1887,  and  that  14  vols,  of  '  Musica  Sacra' 
have  now  appeared,  of  which  only  the  earlier 
volumes  were  edited  by  Commer. 

COMM0D0,  '  easily,'  'at  a  convenient  pace*; 
a  direction  of  rare  occurrence  by  itself,  but  gen- 
erally used  with  Allegro,  as  in  the  Rondo  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E,  op.  14,  no.  1.  [M.] 

COM  PLINE  (Lat.  Completorium),  The  last 
of  the  '  HonB  Diurnae,'  or  '  Day  Hours,'  of  the 
Roman  Ritual. 

Compline  is  sung  after  Vespers,  either  with 
or  without  a  pause  between  the  two  Offices.  It 
begins  with  the  Versicle,  '  Jube  domine  bene- 
dicere';  the  Benediction,  '  Noctem  quietam, 
etc.';  and  the  Lectio,  'Fratres,  sobrii  estote.* 
These  are  followed  by  the  '  Confiteor,'  and  '  Ab- 
solutio,'  with  the  usual  alternations  between  the 
Officiant  and  the  Choir;  the  Vereicles  and 
Responses,  '  Converte  nos,  etc.';  and  Psalma 
iv,  xxx,  xc,  and  exxxiii  (Vul_r.  vers.)  sung  under 
the  Antiphon  '  Miserere  mihi.'  These  Psalms 
never  change ;  nor.  except  in  the  last  verse,  does 
the  Hymn,  'Te  lucis  ante  terminum.'  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  them.  The  Officiant  next 
sings  the  Capitulum,  '  Tu  autem ' ;  followed  by 
the  Responsorium  breve,  '  In  manus  tuas  ';  the 
'  Gloria  Patri,'  and  the  Versicle  and  Response, 
•Custodo  nos.'  This  part  of  the  Office,  which 
changes  with  the  Season,  is  followed  by  the  Can- 
ticle, '  Nunc  dimittis,'  sung  with  the  Antiphon, 
'  Salva  no*.'  On  certain  days,  the  Canticle  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Preces,  •  Kyrie  eleison,  etc.,"  sung 
kneeling.  When  these  are  omitted,  the  Officiant 
proceeds,  at  once,  with  the  unchanging  Prayer, 
'  Visita,  qusesuinus,  Domine.'  Then  follows  the 
Benediction,  4  Benedicat  et  custodiat ' ;  and  the 
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Office  conclude*  with  one  of  the  four  Antiphons. 
'  Alma  Redemptoris  Mater,'  '  Ave,  Regina,' 
•  Regina  coeli,'  or  '  Salve  Regina,'  which  change 
with  the  Season.  (W.S.R.] 

COMTE  ORY.  Correct  statement  as  to 
first  performance  in  England  (last  two  lines  of 
article)  l»y  adding  that  it  was  given  at  the 
King's  Theatre  (in  Italian)  Feb.  28,  1829. 

CONCENTO,  the  sounding  together  of  all 
the  notes  in  a  chord,  and  thus  the  exact  opposite 
of  Arpeggio.  [M.] 

CONCERT.  P.  384  a,  L  17  from  bottom 
should  run  :— were  pre-eminent  from  1791  to 
1795.  IniSi3the  (Corrected  in  Lite  editions). 
Last  paragraph  but  one  of  article,  for  1780  read 
»777- 

CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  Corrections  and 
additions  will  be  found  under  ALTfes,  iv.  521  b. 

CONCERTINO  (i.e.  a  little  Concert). 

I.  A  term  applied  to  the  little  band  of  Solo  In- 
struments employed  in  a  Conckrto  gbosso — 
which  see.  Tho  title  of  Corelli'a  Concertos  is, 
Concerti  grotsi  con  due  Violini  e  Violoncello  di 
Concertino  obbligati,  e  due  altri  Violini  t  Basso 
di  Concerto  groeso  ad  arbitrio  che  si  potramo 
radopparc 

II.  A  Concerto  on  a  small  scale.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  387  a.  [WJS.R.] 

CONCERTO  GROSSO.  I.  An  Orchestral 
Concerto ;  i  e.  a  succession  of  Movements, 
played  by  two  or  more  Solo  Instruments;  ac- 
companied by  a  full,  or  stringed  Orchestra. 

Handel's  so-called  *  Concertante '  is  a  com- 
position of  this  kind,  written  for  two  Solo  Vio- 
lins, and  Violoncello,  accompanied  by  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Hautboys.  Eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  well-known  Grand  Concertos,  by  the  same 
Composer,  are  written  for  a  similar  assemblage 
of  Solo  Instruments,  accompanied  by  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Continuo  only ;  but  No.  VII 
of  this  set  is  of  an  exceptional  character,  and 
contains  no  solo  passages.  Few  of  these  compo- 
sitions contain  any  bravura  passages  for  the  prin- 
cipal instruments,  which  are  used,  for  the  most 
part,  like  the  Wind  Instruments  in  works  of 
later  date,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  variety 
of  instrumentation ;  but  sometimes,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  «  Concertante,'  long  passages  of 
great  constructional  importance  are  assigned  to 
them. 

Handel's  six  'Hautboy  Concertos'  are  Con- 
certi grossi,  written  for  a  Concertino  consisting 
of  two  Solo  Violins,  two  Violoncellos,  two  Haut- 
boys, two  Flutes,  and  two  Bassoons,  with  the 
addition,  in  No  I,  of  two  Tenors,  and,  in  No. 
VI,  of  an  obbligato  Harpsichord;  accompanied, 
throughout  the  entire  set,  by  the  Stringed  Or- 
chestra and  Continuo.  In  some  of  these,  the 
solo  pa»8ages  are  much  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
Grand  Concertos  above  mentioned. 

An  exceptional  example,  of  great  interest,  by 
the  same  Composer,  will  be  found  in  the  Double 
Concerto,  performed  at  the  Handel  Festival  in 
18S5.     Though  unfortunately  incomplete,  the 


CON  DELL. 

autograph  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  Library  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  contains  nine  movement*, 
written  for  two  Concertini,  each  consisting  of  two 
Hautboys,  one  Bassoon,  and  two  Horns  in  Ft 
the  whole  accompanied  by  Stringed  Orchestra, 
and  Continuo. 

Corelli's  Concerti  Grossi  are  written  for  the 
same  Instruments  as  Handel's  '  Grand  Con- 
certos.' Sebastian  Bach  uses  instrumental  com- 
binations of  greater  variety,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  peculiar  views  of  orchestral 
contrast,  as  in  his  Concerto  for  Violin,  Flute, 
and  Clavier,  with  the  usual  accompaniments. 

In  form,  all  these  works  bore  a  close  analogy 
to  the  ordinary  Overture,  and  Suite,  peculiar  to 
the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  Movements 
consisting  of  a  series  of  Largos,  Allegro*,  and 
Andantes,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  Mi- 
nuets, Gavottes,  and  even  Gigas.  After  the 
invention  of  the  Sonata-form,  the  Concerto  gross© 
died  completely  out;  for  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  refer  to  this  class  of  compositions  works  like 
Mozart *8  Concertone  for  two  Violins,  his  Concerto 
for  Flute  and  Harp,  or  even  his  Serenades. 

II.  A  terra  applied  to  the  Orchestral  Accom- 
paniments of  a  Grand  Concerto,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Concertino,  or  assemblage  of  principal 
instruments.  [W.S.R.] 

CONCONE,  Giuseppe,  born  at  Turin  in  1S10, 
was  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  and  singing.  He 
lived  for  about  ten  years  in  Paris,  where  he  gave 
lessons  in  both  branches  of  music,  and  brought 
out  several  compositions  for  the  piano,  notably 
a  set  of  studies  published  byGrtts.  Richault  was 
the  publisher  of  his  vocal  music,  which  is  melo- 
dious and  well  written  for  the  voice.  But  it  is 
chiefly  by  his  solfeggi  and  vocalizzi  that  Conoone 
has  made  a  world- widereputation  for  usefulness,  to 
which  the  re-publication  of  these  works  by  Peters 
of  Leipzig  has  greatly  contributed.  Those  that 
are  known  consist  of  a  book  of  50  solfeggi  for  a 
medium  compass  of  voice,  1 5  vocalizzi  for  soprano, 
25  for  mezzo-soprano,  and  a  book  of  25  solfeggi 
and  15  vocalizzi,  40  in  all,  for  bass  or  baritone. 
This  coupling  together  of  bass  and  baritone  is  as 
a  rule  a  great  mistake,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  alternative  notes  given  in  passages  which 
run  low  enable  baritone  voices  to  make  very 
profitable  use  of  the  vocalizzi,  and  as  they  do 
not  run  very  high,  ordinary  bass  voices  can' sing 
them  with  sufficient  ease.  There  is  also  a  set  of 
30  very  good  florid  exercises  for  soprano. 

The  contents  of  these  books  are  melodious  and 
pleasing,  and  calculated  to  promote  flexibility  of 
voice.  The  accompaniments  are  good,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  monotony  so  often  found  in 
works  of  the  kind.  The  book  of  50  solfeggi  has 
been  re-published  by  many  houses,  and  latterly 
by  Curwen,  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  notation. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  Concone 
returned  to  Turin,  and  became  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  and  Organist  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  died 
in  1 86 1.  [H.C.D.J 

CONDELL.  Hexbt.  Add  date  of  birth, 
1 757.    He  wrote  overtures  to  4  The  House  to  be 
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•old'  (1802),  Dimond's  'Hero  of  the  North' 
( '803),  '  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths  ' ;  inciden- 
tal music  to  '  Aladdin,'  and  Reynolds's  '  Bridal 
Ring'  (1810).  He  died  at  Battersea,  June  24, 
1824.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CONRADI,  August.  Add  day  of  birth, 
June  27,  and  correct  day  of  death  to  May  a6. 

CONSECUTIVE.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
article  is  to  be  modified,  since  the  '  later  inves- 
tigations '  prove  to  be  unreliable.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Organ um  was  what  it 
has  been  universally  considered  to  be.  [See 
Notation,  ii.  469 ;  Organum,  eta]  [M.] 

CONSERVATOIRE.  P.  3926,  L  4  from 
bottom,  for  Toulon  read  Tulou.  (Corrected  in 
late  editions.) 

CONSERVATORY.  The  dates  of  the  var- 
ious Neapolitan  Institutions  are  more  correctly 
given  under  Naples,  ii.  444-6.  Line  10  of  article, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  by 
Tinctor  is  probably  much  earlier  than  1496,  as 
he  left  Italy  in  1490.    [See  Tinotobib,  iv.  128.] 

CONTI,  F.  B.  P.  395  b,  1.  j, for  Kritische 
read  Historisch-kritische.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article  for  Hof-scholar  read  Hof-compositeur. 

CONVICT.  The  last  two  sentences  of  the 
article  should  run  : — Its  only  claim  to  mention 
here  is  the  fact  that  Schubert  was  educated  for 
the  Hof-Kapelle  in  the  Convict  at  no.  45  in  the 
PiariBten  Gasse,  Josephstadt,  Vienna.  That 
for  the  choristers  of  St.  Stephen's  is  in  the 
Stubenbastei,  No.  2.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

COOKE,  Benjamin,  Mus.  D.  Add  that  he 
was  an  assistant  director  at  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  1784. 

COOKE,  Henbt.  Last  line  of  article,  for 
1657  read  1656.  Add  that  he  composed  all  the 
special  music  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II, 
April  23,  1661. 

COOKE,  Robebt.  Add  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  1768  and  Aug.  13,  1S14. 

COOKE,  T.  S.  P.  398  a,  1.  6,  add  that  in 
1821  he  was  called  4  director  of  the  music  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre'  (Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
azine), and  that  from  1828  to  1830  he  was  one 
of  the  musical  managers  of  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
L.  13.  add  that  he  relinquished  his  post  at  the 
Bavarian  Embassy  in  1838.  To  list  of  produc- 
tions add  '  Abu  Hassan '  (adapted  from  Weber) , 
April,  1825;  'The  White  Lady'  (from  Boiel- 
dieu),  Oct.  1826;  'Isidore  de  Merida '  (from 
Storace),  1828;  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  1842  ;  1  The 
Follies  of  a  Night,*  1845.  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog.)  [M.] 

COOPER,  George.  Line  21  of  article,/or  Sir 
George  Smart  read  J.  B.  Sale  (1856). 

COPER  A  RIO,  John.  P.  399  a,  1.  3,  for 
161 2 read  1612 -13.  Line9,/or  1614  read  1613. 
L.  12,  for  in  the  same  year  read  in  1613-14. 
He  died  in  1627. 

COPPOLA,  P.  A.  Line  1  of  article,  for  in 
1792  read  Dec.  11,  1793.    Line  13,  add  date  of 

VOL.  IV.  it.  5. 
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'La  bella  Celeste,'  1837.  Last  line,  for  Nov.  14 
read  Nov.  13. 

COPYRIGHT.  The  following  changes  hav* 
been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume : — 

1.  Domestio  copyright.  Certain  speculator* 
having  bought  up  the  copyright  of  popular  songs 
with  the  object  of  levying  penalties  upon  persons 
innocently  singing  them  at  charitable  concerts 
and  penny  readings,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1S82 
providing  that  the  proprietor  of  any  musical  com- 
position who  shall  be  desirous  of  retaining  in  his 
own  hands  exclusively  the  ri^ht  of  public  perform- 
ance or  representation  of  the  same  shall  cause  to 
be  printed  upon  the  title-page  of  every  published 
copy  a  notice  that  this  right  is  reserved. 

2.  International  Copyright.  By  the  Conven- 
tion of  Berne,  executed  Sept  9,  1 886,  the  fol- 
lowing States  entered  into  an  International 
Copyright  Union : — Great  Britain  (including  all 
the  Colonies),  Germany.  Belgium,  Spain,  France. 
Haiti.  Italy,  Liberia,  Switzerland,  Tunis.  This 
treaty  will  supersede  all  existing  copyright- 
ngreements  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States 
enumerated.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty 
is  as  follows  : — '  Authors  of  any  of  the  countries 
of  the  Union  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  countries 
for  the  works,  whether  published  in  one  of  those 
countries  or  unpublished,  the  rights  which  the 
respective  laws  do  now  or  may  hereafter  grant 
to  natives.'  The  term  of  protection  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  case  to  exceed  in  length  the  term  of 
protection  in  the  country  of  origin.  Thus,  a 
German  who  has  complied  with  the  formalities 
and  conditions  required  for  copyright  in  Ger- 
many, will  possess,  in  England,  the  same  copy- 
right privileges  in  his  work  as  an  Englishman  ; 
but  these  will  not  last  longer  than  the  term  of 
protection  which  the  law  of  his  own  country 
gives  to  his  work.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Article  ii.  applies  to  the  public  representation  of 
dramatic  or  dramatico-muslcal  works,  and  to  the 
public  performance  of  unpublished  musical  works, 
and  of  published  musical  works  in  which  the 
author  has  declared  on  the  title-page  that  he 
forbids  the  public  performance.  [C.A.F.] 

COR  ANGLAIS.  The  statement  in  the  last 
sentence  but  oue,  as  to  Rossini's  use  of  the  in- 
strument, is  to  be  corrected  by  a  reference  to 
Oboe  di  Caocia,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S9. 

CORANTO.    See  Coibante,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

COKBETT,  William.  Add  that  he  madi 
two  journeys  to  Italy;  the  first,  as  stated  in  the 
Dictionary,  nbout  171 1,  from  which  he  returned 
and  gave  a  concert  at  Hickford's  Rooms  in  1714 
(April  28).  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Royal  band,  his  name  appearing 
on  the  list  of  musicians  from  1716  to  1747.  He 
died  March  7,  1747-8.  The  List  sentence  should 
run  :— After  his  return  he  published  '  Concertos, 
or  Universal  Bixzaries  composed  on  all  the  new 
Gustos  in  his  travels  through  Italy,'  containing 
36  concertos,  in  two  books,  the  first  in  four  parts, 
the  second  in  Beven,  professing  to  exhibit,  etc. 
(Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.1 
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CORDER,  Frederick,  at  this  date  (1888) 
one  of  the  foremost  of  our  rising  young  com- 
posers. Born  in  London,  Jan.  26,  1853,  he 
showed  from  infancy  a  strong  aptitude  for  music, 
which  he  was,  however,  not  allowed  to  indulge, 
being  at  the  age  of  18  made  to  go  into  business. 
From  his  first  situation  he  was  unexpectedly 
released  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his 
employers,  and  he  then  persuaded  his  parents  to 
let  him  enter  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  his  talent  for  original  composition  was 
quickly  recognised.  He  only  remained  there  a 
year  and  a  half,  as,  on  being  elected  to  the 
Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  he  was  sent  to  Cologne, 
where  he  studied  hard  for  four  years  under  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Hi  Her.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  the 
Brighton  Aquarium,  where  by  his  talents  and 
energy  he  raised  the  musical  entertainments 
from  the  very  low  level  at  which  he  found  them, 
and  brought  the  orchestra  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency.  Mr.  Corder's  gifts  and  culture  are 
wide  and  varied.   During  the  years  when  music 

S roved  unremunerative — as  for  years  it  must 
o  to  all  young  composers  of  high  aim  and 
uncompromising  temper — he  supported  himself 
mainly  by  literary  work,  in  much  of  which  he 
had  the  co  operation  and  help  of  his  accomplished 
wife.  His  musical  star  seems  now  in  the  as- 
cendant. Several  of  his  orchestral  works  have 
been  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  and  elsewhere.  His  romantic 
opera  'Nordisa/  written  for  the  Carl  Rosa 
company,  was  produced  on  Jan.  36,  1887,  at 
the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Liverpool,  with  bril- 
liant success.  It  has  since  been  performed  in 
several  provincial  towns,  and  was  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1887.  Subjoined  is 
a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Corder's  compositions. 
The  words  of  all  the  vocal  works  but  the  two 
last  are  his  own.  The  works  marked  with  an 
asterisk  have  been  published. 


L  Kvenlnc  on  the  fcea-thora.  Idyll 

2.  Im  Schwarntald.  Bull*.  1970. 

3.  Morte  d'Arthur.   Urand  Opera.  *  act*.  1*77— * 

4.  Philomel,  operatic  r»tlre.  1  «ct.  l«e». 
6.  A  F|..rm  In  a  True  up.   Operetta.  K*6U 

5.  The  Cyclops  i  aniaU.  IM. 

•7.  Jtlver  Song*.  Trio*  for  Female  voice*.  lf*H. 
«.  Overture.   OMian  (written  tor  the  I'hllharnwLi'.e  Boc'wj).  ls-i 

9.  Nuctunie  for  Orchenlra.  1*4. 

10.  Dreamland.   Ode  fur  Chorut  and  Orchestra.  IMS. 
•  II.  Roumanian  Dancea,  Violin  and  riano,  IMS. 

12.  The  Nabob'*  I'lckl*.  Operelt*.  1^3. 
1.1  The  Noble  Miw  Do.  lrfefi. 

•14,  Overture.    •  I  r<  vpero.1  IHeB. 
15.  Orchestral  «cein-»  fur  The  Tetnpeat.  18SS. 

•16.  The  Bridal  of  Trlcrmaln.  Cantata  i  Wolverhampton  Festival). 

!•««. 

•17.  'Nnrdlw.'  Romantic  Opera.  1W6. 
t*.  Roumanian  Suite  lor  Orrheatra.  1*7. 
•IS.  'The  MliiMrei't  Curae.'  ttaltad  for  declamation,  with  orche»tral 

accompaniment.  Crrvta)  l-alace.  March  10.  l*v«. 
■90.  Sou*.  •  u  »uu.  thai  wakeiuat  all  •  (Tenuvvjii).       |"  J.-.A.M.] 

CURFE,  Joseph.  Line  4  of  article,  for  1782 
read  1783,  and  add  that  he  sang  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration.  Line  g,/or  Cathedral  read 
Church.  Line  10,  for  eight  read  eleven.  Add 
that  A.  T.  Corfe  organized  a  successful  festival  at 
Salisbury  on  Aug.  19-22,  1828.  Last  line,/or 
is  read  was,  from  1846  to  1883  ;  and  add  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  18 14,  and  Deo.  16,  1883. 


CORN  ELYS. 

Another  of  his  sons,  John  Davis  Corfu,  born 
1804,  was  for  many  years  organist  of  Bristol 
Cathedral,  and  died  in  Jan.  1876.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

CORN  KLIUS.  Correct  date  of  death  to  Oct. 
26,  and  add  that  on  Oct.  28, 1887,  his  opera, '  Der 
liar  bier  von  Bagdad/  was  reproduced  with  suc- 
cess at  Coburg. 

CORNELYS.  Theresa,  born  at  Venice  in 
1733,  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  named  Imer. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  a  senator  Malipiero  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1753  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  being  then 
married  to  a  singer  named  Pom|ieati.  About 
the  same  period  she  was  nominated  director  of 
the  theatres  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  She 
came  to  England  and  sang  as  second  woman  on 
the  first  rendering  of  duck's  opera  '  La  caduta 
de'Giganti*  at  the  Haymarket,  Jan.  7,  1746. 
She  sang  at  Amsterdam  as  Mme.  Trenti,  and 
took  the  name  of  Cornelys  from  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Amsterdam,  M.  CornelisdeRigerbooa. 
Returning  to  England,  she  bought  Carlisle 
House,  Soho  Square,  in  1760,  in  order  to  give 
a  series  of  public  entertainments,  to  which  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  subscribed 
under  the  name  of  '  The  Society.'  On  Feb.  26, 
1761,  she  Bang  as  Mme.  Pompeati  in  the  Music 
Room  in  Dean  Street  for  the  benefit  of  a  Signer 
Siprutini.  Her  eleventh  entertainment  was 
advertised  to  take  place  on  May  5,  1 763.  The 
first  'grand  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  '  took  place  on  Friday,  Feb.  24,  1764,  and 
the  first  '  morning  subscription  music  *  on  April 
6  of  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  opposition  and 
quarrels  her  rooms  became  very  popular.  Bach 
and  Abel  directed  her  concerts  in  176s;  thev 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  Carlisle 
House  down  to  1773,  and  perhaps  later.  In 
April  1768  Mrs.  Cornelys  was  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  the  King  of  Den- 
mark visited  her  rooms.  In  1769  she  gave  a 
festival  and  grand  concert  under  the  direction  of 
Guadagni.  Galas,  concerts,  and  masked  balls 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  but  the 
proprietors  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  felt  that 
the  '  Harmonic  meetings '  were  becoming  dan- 
gerous rivals  to  their  own  attractions.  Mrs. 
Cornelys  and  Guadagni  were  fined  at  Bow  Street, 
and  she  was  indicted  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
Feb.  24, 1 77 '  >  *°r  keepintr  *a  common  disorderly 
house.'  Goldsmith's  '  Threnodia  AugustahV 
tor  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
music  by  Vento,  was  given  at  the  rooms  Feb. 
20,  1772.  Her  fashionable  supporters  began  to 
leave  her  house  for  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the 
'London  Gazette*  for  Nov.  1772  appeared  the 
name  of  '  Teresa  Cornelys,  dealer.'  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  Carlisle  House  and  its  contents 
were  sold  by  auction.  On  several  occasions 
between  1 775  a"d  1 777  Mrs.  Cornelys  is  to  be 
heard  of  as  giving  concerts  and  balls  at  Carlisle 
House,  but  after  the  latter  date  she  remained  in 
retirement  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
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wm  supported  by  a  son,  who  pre-deceased  her. 
A  Hhort  time  before  her  death  she  wild  asses' 
milk  at  Knightsbrid^e  and  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  arrange  some  public  breakfasts.  She  died  in 
the  Fleet  Prison  Aug.  19, 1797,  at  the  age  of  74, 
leaving  a  daughter  who  called  herself  Miss 
Williams.  The  merits  of  Mrs.  Conielys  an  a 
singer  were  small,  but  the  'Circe  of  Soho  Square,' 
as  she  was  styled,  organized  during  twelve  years 
the  moat  fashionable  teries  of  entertainments  in 
London.  She  was  an  able  woman  of  business  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  ?»rt  of  advertising. 
Carlisle  House  paw-ed  through  various  fortunes. 
In  1780  the  ball-room  was  used  by  a  debating 
society.  :md  in  1 785  the  property  was  sold  afresh. 
Carlisle  House  was  pulled  down  about  1 788  and 
thf  present  houses,  21 A  and  2 IB,  built  on  the 
site.  St.  Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic:  Chapel  in 
Sutton  Street,  consecrated  in  1792,  was  the 
former  bnnqui  tting-  or  ball-room.  (See  Life  in 
Diet,  of  Nat  .  Biog.  vol.  xii.)  [H.R.T.] 

CORNKT.  Line  3  of  article,  add  reference  to 
ZlNKK,  vol.  iv.  p.  511. 

CORNYSHK,  William.  Lines  3,  4,  for  Gil- 
bert Banestre  about  the  year  1490  r,<ul  William 
Newark  in  1=09.  Add  that  he  went  with  the 
king  to  the  Field  of  the  (  loth  of  Gold,  where  he 
devised  the  pageants  at  the  banquet.  He  died 
before  November,  15 24.  For  further  infonua- 
tion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog. 

CORONA.  A  synonym  for  Fennata or  Pause, 
of  somewhat  rare  occurrence;  a  familiar  instance 
of  its  use  is  in  the  'Virgo  virginum'  of  Dvorak's 
•Stabat  Mater,'  in  which  Senza  Corona  is  placed 
over  the  last  note  of  the  movement  in  the  vocal 
parts,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  instruments 
alone  hold  out  the  pause.  LM.] 

CORONACH  (Gaelit,  a  funeral  cry.  from  Co, 
'together' — analogue  of  the  Latin  con — and 
ranach,  'a  shrieking  or  weeping' :  root  ran,  *a 
shriek  or  cry').  This  was  the  dirge  chanted  in 
former  times  in  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  Bard  or 
Seannachie  on  the  death  of  the  chief  or  other 
great  personage  of  a  clan.  In  some  degree  it 
resembled  the  song  of  praise  composed  and  led 
by  special  bards:  the  genealogy,  the  virtues, 
and  the  great  deeds  of  the  deceased  were  re- 
counted in  pathetic  verse  to  plaintive  wild  music, 
the  hard  giving  vent  to  his  own  grief,  while  the 
sounds  of  the  harp  and  the  wailing*  of  women 
excited  that  of  the  hearers.  However  rude,  it 
appears  to  have  been  rhythmical,  and  was  chanted 
in  recitative.  Although  the  great  funeral  cere- 
monial, of  which  the  dirge  was  only  a  part,  must 
have  been  confined  to  persons  of  distinction,  yet 
in  all  cases  the  coronach  was  indispensable,  as 
without  it,  according  to  popular  belief,  the  spirit 
was  condemned  to  wander  forlorn  bewailing  its 
miserable  fate  that  this  rite  had  been  denied 
to  it.  These  ceremonies  had,  however,  no  reli- 
gious significance;  the  virtues,  heroism,  and 
achievements  of  the  dead  were  alone  their  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  rite  continued  thus  to  be  observed 
in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  long 
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after  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity. 
Dr.  Stewart  of  Nether  Lochaber— perhaps  the 
highest  living  authority  on  such  matters — 
writes : — 

Oar  olde*t  Gaelic  Laments  are  to  thi»day  to  be  chanted 
rather  than  suns:  and  I  can  recollect  an  old  scannachio 
iu  the  Braes  or  I<ochaber,  some  thirty-fire  years  ago, 
chanting  Macintosh's  Lament  to  me,  in  a  style  of  reci- 
tative that  impressed  me  greatly  ;  his  rersion  ..f  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  air  being  in  parts  very  different 
from  that  printed  in  our  books;  and  if  ruder  and  wilder, 
ail  the  more  striking  because  of  its  naturalness. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  coronach  as  a 
part  of  the  funeral  rite  when  the  body  of  the 
chief  of  clan  Quhele  was  borne  to  an  island  in 
Loch  Tay  (Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  chap,  xxvii.) ;  and 
again  in  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  (canto  iii.)  he  in- 
troduces the  coronach  in  the  beautiful  verses  :— 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 
Hp  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 
When  our  need  was  the  wirest. 

In  a  note  he  also  gives  a  translation  of  a  genu- 
ine Gaelic  coronach.  In  ordinary  cases  of  d*  ath 
this  dirgo  was  simply  the  expression  of  the 
grief  of  the  wome  n  of  the  clan  for  the  loss  of  a 
protector  or  breadwinner,  intensified  by  the  genius 
of  a  poetic  and  highly  imaginative  people. 

These  funeral  customs  must  have  prevailed  in 
Scotland  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  and 
been  handed  down  from  pre- historic  times,  for  they 
were  confined  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  districts, 
north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skvne  has  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Piet*,  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  were  a  Celtic 
race,  their  language  being  Gaelic  with  traces  of 
Cornish.  In  Scotland  in  modern  times  the 
rhapsody  of  the  bard  and  the  wail  of  the  women 
are  no  longer  heard  :  the  name  Coronach  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Cumhadh  or  musical  lament,  a 
kind  of  pibroch  now  played  by  the  pipers  who  lead 
the  funeral  procession.  These  pibroch  laments 
are  in  a  peculiarly  weird,  wild  style,  well  suited 
for  the  bagpipe,  but  not  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced on  an>  other  instrument.  They  begin  with 
a  simple  moiico,  and  this  is  worked  up,  with 
ever-increasing  intricacy  and  rapidity  of  notes, 
through  a  number  of  divisions  or  variations, 
till  the  fame  simple  wild  strain  reappear*  as  the 
close.  Some  of  these  laments  have  a  high  re- 
putation, such  as  those  of  Macintosh,  MacLeod, 
Mac  Rimmon  (CAa  till  mi  tuille — I  return  no 
more).  The  last  is  often  played  as  the  emigrant's 
farewell  to  his  country. 

In  Ireland  these  funeral  rites  would  seem  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  early  times  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  in  Scotland.  Professor  Sulli- 
van, in  his  excellent  Introduction  to  O'Curry's 
Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Balli- 
mote  and  other  Irish  MSS.,  shows  that  in  many 
cases  a  funeral  pyre  was  erected,  the  favourite 
dogs  and  horses  of  the  deceased  slain  and  burned 
with  the  body  and  that,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the  cere- 
monial. This  took  place  at  the  funeral  of 
Fiachra,  the  son  of  Eochad  Muidhmeadhan.  He 
had  won  a  great  battle  in  Munster,  and  was 
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returning  home  to  Temar  (Tara)  with  the  spoil 

and  hostages  taken  from  the  enemy : 

When  he  reached  Ferud  in  Mcath  Fiachra  died  of  his 
womiiU  tht-re.  Him  Leacht  itumci  set  up  to  protect  the 
urm  was  made;  his  Pert  t  mound  of  earth'  was  raised; 
his  Clutch?.  Caintfch  tpyre)  was  ignited;  hia  Ogham  name 
was  written;  and  the*ho*tRge»  which  he  had  brought 
fn>m  the  South  wore  buried  alive  round  the  Fert  of 
Fiachra,  that  it  might  be  a  reproach  to  the  Moraoniani 
for  ever,  and  that  it  might  bo  a  trophy  over  them. 

The  Cluiche  Caintech  here  used  for  the  pyre 
was  properly  the  whole  funeral  rite,  and  included 
the  burning  of  the  body,  the  enclosing  of  the 
ashes  in  the  urn,  the  recitation  of  dirges,  and  the 
performance  of  games.  When  in  Christian  times 
burial  took  the  place  of  cremation,  some  of  these 
observance*  survived,  in  particular  the  dirge  or 
wad,  while  the  lighted  candles  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  ignition  of  the  pyre.  Much  in- 
formation of  a  most  interesting  nature  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Sullivan's  work,  and  not 
altogether  confined  to  matters  of  antiquity. 

These  observances  seem  to  be  a  survival  of 
rites  common  to  the  Aryan  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  funerals  of  Patroclus  and  of  Hector,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Iliad,  may  be  taken  as  descriptions 
of  a  traditionary  custom,  thousands  of  years 
older  than  Homer,  practised  by  the  progenitors 
of  these  nations  before  even  the  earliest  swarm 
had  left  its  fatherland. 

Much  interesting  matter  regarding  Celtic  cus- 
toms will  be  found  in  O'Curry's  lectures ; 
Walker's  Memorials  of  the  Bards;  Logan's  Gael, 
edited  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  an  admirable  chapter 
on  the  ethnology  of  the  country  in  W.  F.  Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland.  Mr.  George  Mac  Donald  is 
thanked  not  only  for  the  Gaelic  etymology,  but 
also  for  kind  hints  on  the  subject.  [J.M.W.] 

CORRI,  Domenioo.  Line  I  of  article,  add  day 
of  birth,  Oct.  4,  ami  for  Naples  read  Rome. 
Line  2,  for  about  1826  read  May  22,  1825.  Add 
that  in  1 77 1  he  wasinvited  to  Edinburgh  to  conduct 
the  concerts  of  the  Musical  Society,  and  settled 
there  as  a  publisher  and  singing-master.  He  went 
to  London,  as  stated  in  the  Dictionary,  in  1774, 
but  did  not  again  visit  England  till  1787,  when 
he  joined  Mazzinghi  and  Slorace  in  writing  ad- 
ditional music  to  Paisiello's  '  Re  Teodoro.'  The 
oj>era  of  *  The  Travellers  '  was  produced  on  Jan. 
22,  1806.  His  instruction  book,  called  'The 
Singer's  Preceptor'  was  issued  in  1 810,  and  con- 
tains an  autobiographical  preface.  Last  line  but 
two  of  article,  for  Antonio  read  Philip  An- 
tony, and  add  that  he  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

COSI  FAN  TUTTE.  To  last  line  but  one 
add  that  it  was  also  produced  as  '  The  Re- 
taliation '  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera 
House  (Lyceum),  April  14.  1841.  Add  that  'Tit 
for  tat'  was  produced  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  July  29,  1828. 

COSTA.  Line  22  of  article,  for  Psalm,  etc. 
read  cantata  on  Is.  xii.  P.  406  A,  line  12, /or  in 
February  1838,  read  Jan.  14.  1837.  Add  date 
of  death,  April  29,  1884. 

COSTELEY,  William.    Line  8  of  article,  I 


correct  the  statement  that  the  society  founded 
by  him  was  called  '  Puy  de  Musique,  etc..'  that 
title  referring  to  a  musical  contest  established 
by  the  guild  in  1 575,  at  which  Orlando  de  Lassos 
carried  off  the  first  prize,  a  silver  harp.  Add 
day  of  death,  Feb.  1 .  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. )  [M.] 
COTTA,  Johannes,  who  died  at  Willerstedt 
in  1 868,  is  worthy  of  mention  as  composer  of  the 
spirited  music  for  four  male  voices  to  Arndt  • 
patriotic  song,  which  electrified  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  against  Napoleon  in  1S13, 
'  Des  Deutschen  Vaterland,'  commencing  '  Was 
ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland.'  The  same  song 
was  skilfully  set,  but  with  undesirable  complexity, 
by  G.  Reichardt  in  1826.  But  Cotta's  tune  is 
the  one  wedded  to  the  poem  from  the  beginning, 
and  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
national  idea.  [R.M.] 

COTTON,  John,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
music,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
exist  five  copies  in  MS.,  at  Leipzig,  Paris, 
Antwerp,  the  Vatican  Library,  and  two  at 
Vienna.  A  sixth  copy,  used  by  Herbert,  who 
published  the  treatise  in  1 784,  was  destroyed  in 
the  tire  at  St.  Blasien  in  1768.  In  the  Paris 
and  Antwerp  copies  the  authorship  is  ascribed 
to  Cotton  or  Cotton i us,  two  of  the  others  bearing 
the  title  '  Joannis  Musica.'  Gerbert  quotes  an 
anonymous  work  ('  De  Script.  Eccles.'),  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  a  learned  English  musician 
known  as  Joannes ;  and  the  dedication  of  the 
book,  which  runs  '  Domino  et  patri  suo  venera- 
bUi  Anglorum  antistiti  Fulgeutio,'  bears  out  the 
assumption  that  its  author  was  English.  It  has 
been  variously  proposed  to  ascribe  its  authorship 
to  Pope  John  XXII,  and  to  Joannes  Scholasti- 
cus,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthias  at 
Treves,  but  the  above  theory  is  probably  correct. 
The  treatise  is  valuable  as  explaining  the  har- 
monic system  of  the  period  in  which  it  waa 
written.    ( Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [W.B.S.] 

COUCHED  HARP.     An  obsolete  name  for 
Spinkt,  which  SCO* 

COUPPEY,  LE.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  731  b,  and  add 
that  he  died  in  1887. 

COURTEVILLE,  Raphael.  Line  16  of 
article,/or  1696  read  1695.  Line  19,  etc.,  The 
statement  that  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  in  1 735  is  without  confirmation.  The  vestry 
registers  of  the  Church  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
show  no  entry  of  a  change  of  organists  between 
1 69 1  and  1 771,  and  as  several  entries  imply  that 
Courteville  had  been  for  many  years  before  the 
latter  date  unable  to  perform  his  duties,  it  is 
highly  probable,  if  not  actually  certain,  that  one 
person  of  the  name  held  the  post  for  eighty 
years.  He  seems  to  have  married  in  1735  a  lady 
of  large  fortune.  (Notes  and  Queries,  ser.  II.  x. 
496.)  In  1738  he  published  *  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Burleigh.'  signing  it  only  with  initials.  A 
pamphlet  by  him  on  Insolvency  was  published 
in  1 761,  and  a  attire  on  his  writings  appeared 
in  the  '  Westminster  Journal '  of  Dec.  4,  1 742, 
bearing  his  signature,  with  the  appended  titles. 
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'  Organ-blower,  Essayist,  and  Historiographer.' 
He  died  early  in  June,  1 772,  and  was  buried  on 
the  10th  of  the  mouth. 

COUSSEMAKER,  C.  E.  H.  D*.  Line  ao, 
for  10  read  12. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  P.4i3«, 
L  16,  for  1862  read  1856.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.)    Line  19,/or  1862  read  1861. 

COWARD,  James,  born  in  London,  Jan.  25, 
1824,  entered  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  given  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  the  pariah  church,  Lambeth  ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham he  received  a  similar  appointment  there, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  held 
various  church  appointments  in  addition  to  this, 
being  at  one  time  or  another  organist  of  St. 
George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  London  Bridge.  He  was  conductor  of 
the  Western  Madrigal  Society  from  1864  to  1872, 
and  directed  also  the  Abbey  and  City  Glee  Clubs 
for  some  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  his  house  in  Lupus  Street,  Jan.  22, 1880.  Ho 
was  for  some  time  organist  to  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society ,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 
Although  best  known  l>y  his  brilliant  transcrip- 
tions for  the  organ  of  operatic  melodies,  etc.,  his 
published  works  show  him  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable musical  knowledge  and  artistic  feeling. 
They  include  an  anthem, 4  O  Lord,  correct  me'; 
'  Sing  unto  God,'  a  cation  four  in  two;  two  other 
canons ;  Ten  Glees ;  '  Ten  Glees  and  a  madrigal,' 
published  1871  ;  besides  many  pieces  for  piano- 
forte, organ,  etc.  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
improvisation,  which  however,  was  often  turned 
to  aceount  in  order  to  accompany  the  perform- 
ances of  acrobats  and  similar  exhibitions.  [M.J 

COWEN.  F.  H.  To  the  list  of  his  works  add 
the  oratorio  of  '  St.  Ursula'  (Norwich,  1881), 
and  the  cantata  'The  Sleeping  Beauty'  (Bir- 
mingham, 1885)  ;  an  orchestral  suite,  'The 
Language  of  Flowers,'  and  a  'Scandinavian' 
symphony  (No.  3).  A  'Welsh'  symphony  (No.  4) 
was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1884,  and  a 
fifth,  in  F,  written  for  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society,  was  performed  there,  and  sub- 
sequently at  a  Richter  concert,  in  1887.  An 
oratorio  entitled  '  Ruth,'  the  words  by  Joseph 
Bennett,  was  given  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of 
the  same  year.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  given 
the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  Melbourne 
Centennial  Exhibition.  [M.] 

CRAMER.  P.  413  ft,  L  20,  omit  the  word* 
or  the  next.  Line  26,  add  that  Franz  or  Fran- 
cois Cramer  was  appointed  Master  of  the  King's 
music  on  the  death  of  Christian  Kramer  in  1834. 
Line  29,  after  Johann  Baptist,  add  the  eldest 
son.  Add  that  J.  B.  Cramers  first  appearance 
took  place  in  1781.  Line  42,  for  ifj\read  1784. 

CREATION,  THE.  Line  10  of  article  for 
29  rtad  2. 

CREED.  Line  12,  omit  ike  word*  but  in  later 
revisions  the  word  '  sung '  has  been  removed. 


CRESCENTINI,  Gibolamo.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  in  read  Feb.  2.  Last  line  but  one,/or  in 
read  April  24. 

CREYGHTON,  Rev.  R.  Last  two  Hues, 
correct  date  of  death  to  Feb.  17,  1733,  and  for 
age  ret  id  94. 

CRISTOFORI.  Line  1 3  of  article,  for  in  1651 
reatl  probably  May  4,  1655  (the  date  given  by 
Paloschi).  Line  16,  for  Florence  read  Padua. 
P.  418,  paragraph  3,  add  that  a  second  instru- 
ment by  Cristofori  was  exhibited  at  the  Festival 
of  1876,  and  at  the  Trocade'ro,  Paris,  1878,  by 
the  Signori  Krauas  of  Florence.  The  date  of  it 
is  1726  ;  the  action  is  the  same  as  in  that  be- 
longing to  the  Signora  Martelli,  but  with  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  original  light  ham- 
mers. The  touch  is  good  and  very  facile.  P.  418a, 
L  9  from  bottom,  for  in  read  Jan.  27.  [A.J.H.] 

CROCE,  Giovanni.  Line  6  of  article,  for  in 
read  in  August. 

CROC1ATO  IN  EGITTO.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  June  30  read  July  23. 

CROFT,  William,  Mhb.  D.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  1678;  he  was  baptized  on  Dec.  30  in 
that  year.  P.  41*;  ft,  I.  15,  for  1703  retul  1702, 
and  for  1704  read  1703.  [W.B.S.] 

CROSDILL,  John.  Line  17  of  article,  for 
In  77  he  succeeded  Peter  Gillier  read  In  78  he 
succeded  Nares. 

CROSS,  Thomas.  See  London  Violin 
Makebs,  vol.  ii.  p.  164  ft. 

CROSSE.  John.  Add  date  of  birth,  July  7, 
1786,  and  correct  date  of  death  to  Oct.  20,  1833. 

CROTCH,  W.    P.  4  jo  b,  1.  16,  for  the  spring 
of  1780  read  Oct.  1779.    Liue  19  from  bottom, 
for  About  1820,  etc.,  read  He  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Invitation  in  1804,  5  and  7,  and  again 
from  1820  onwards. 

CROUCH,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Line  8.  for  in  the 
winter  of  read  on  Nov.  11.  Line  3  f«om  end  of 
article,  for  About  1800  read  In  iSoi.  and  add 
that  on  May  14  of  that  year  she  appeared  as 
Celia  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  for  Kelly  s  benefit. 

CRWTH.  Line  7  of  article  should  run  : — 
about  609,  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bishop,  etc. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

CUDMORE,  Richabd.  Correct  date  of  death 
to  Dec.  29,  1840. 

CUI,  CE8AB  Antonovitch,  bom  Jan.  6,  1835, 
at  Wilna,  was  educated  at  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  ultimately 
became  Professor  of  Fortification,  and  published 
several  books  on  the  art  of  war.  He  received  a 
thorough  musical  education  from  Moniuszko  and 
Balakirew,  and  from  1864  to  1868  contributed 
musical  articles  to  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
papers,  in  which  he  warmly  advocated  the  cause 
of  modern  music,  and  in  particular  of  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  and  Liszt.  In  1878-9  he  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  '  La  Musique  en  Russie' 
to  the  Paris  'Revue  et  Gazette  musicale.'  Of 
his  four  operas,  •  Der  Gefangene  im  Kaukasus,' 
'  Der  Sohn  des  Mandarins,'  '  William  Ratcliff,' 
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and  '  Angela '  (the  last  on  Victor  Hugos  play", 
the  two  latter  have  been  published  with  Russian 
amlGeruian  words.  Two  scherzos  and  a  tarantelle 
for  orchestra,  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin,  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  songs,  are  mentioned  by  Riemann, 
from  whose  lexicon  the  above  notice  is  taken. 
A  very  effective  Polonaise  in  C  was  played  by 
Rubinstein  in  London  in  1&86,  and  has  lately 
been  published  by  Stanley  Lucas  &  Co.  [M.J 

CUMMINGS,  W.  H.  Add  that  he  is  editor 
of  the  publications  of  the  Purcell  Society,  and 
that  he  contributed  a  life  of  that  master  to  the 
'  Great  Musician  '  series.  He  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1882. 

CUKVVEN,  John,  the  founder  of  the  'Tonic 
Sol-fa'  method  of  teaching  singing,  was  born 
Nov.  14,  1816,  at  Heckraondwike,  Yorkshire. 
For  an  account  of  the  main  work  of  his  life,  see 
Tonio  Sol-fa  and  Tonic  Sowa  College.  He 
came  from  an  old  Cumberland  family,  and  was 
educated  {at  University  College,  London)  for 
the  profession  of  his  father,  a  Nonconformist 
minister.  It  was  at  a  conference  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  held  in  Hull  in  1841  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  best  and 
simplest  way  of  teaching  to  »iug  by  note,  and  the 
investigations  thus  begun  led  him  to  make  the 
spreading  of  music  among  the  people  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  In  1843  his  'Grammar  of  Vocal 
Music '  appeared.  In  1853  he  founded  the  'Tonic 
Sol-f.i  Association,1  and  in  1879  the  '  Tonic  Sol-fa 
College.'  In  1664  he  gave  up  ministerial  work, 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  '  to  the  direction  of 
the  large  organisation '  which  had  grown  up  under 
his  care.  He  died  at  Manchester  June  26,  18S0. 
A  biography  published  in  188a  by  his  son,  John 
Spencer  Curwen  (Principal  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
College),  under  the  title  of  *  Memorials  of  John 
Curwen,'  gives  a  picture  of  a  very  full  and  useful 
life,  as  well  as  of  a  signally  fine  character.  Since 
the  article  Ton  10  Sol-fa  was  written,  the  method 
has  been  more  and  more  widely  adopted,  and  it 
is  now  the  most  generally  accepted  means,  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  music  for  sight-singing  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Curwen's  educa- 
tional works,  omitting  the  large  number  of 
smaller  instruction  books,  etc.,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  classes  of  different  kinds  :  — 

'The  Standard  Course  of  Lesson*  and  Exorcises  on 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method.'  (First  edition,  PW1 ;  issued  in 
a  new  form,  ls7:J,  as  the  ' New  Standard  Course'  the 
most  complete  class  book  of  the  meihod  for  general  use, 
includes  Harmony,  Musical  Form,  Composition,  etc. J. 

'The  Teacher's  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  in 
General,  and  ccjMicially  as  applied  to  Music,'  1*75,  [A 
book  designed  for  the  teaching  of  teachers,  with  full 
explanations  and  discussions  of  theoretical  points,  hints 
ou  the  management  of  claasee,  and  on  the  art  of  teach- 
ing generally.  This  book  superseded  an  earlier  book  of 
a  similar  character— '  Singing  for  Schools  and  Congre- 
gations,' lstj). 

•  How  to  obserre  Harmony.'  First  edition  1«61 5  re- 
issued in  a  new  form  1872.  (The  ,0,tt  t*"*  UBea  to* 
teaching  Harmony  on  the  T.  S.  F.  method.  The  musical 
illustrations  are  printed  in  both  notations] 

'  A  Tonic  Sol-fa  Primer'  (No.  18  of  the  series  of 
Primers  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer.  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Novello).  [Written  'to  expl  ain  the  letter  T.  S.  F.  nota- 
tion and  method  of  teaching  to  those  already  familiar 
with  the  established  mode  of  writing  music  by  means  of 


'  Musical  Theory,'  1879.  [Mr.  Curwen's  latest  work. 
Musical  examples  given  in  the  two  notations.  In  Ave 
main  divisions,  Common  Scale  and  Time,  Minor  Mt*i«» 
and  Transition,  Musical  Form,  Expression,  and  Har- 
mony). 

'  Musical  Statics :  an  attempt  to  show  the  bearing  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Acoustics  on  Chords,  Discords) 
Transitions,  Modulations,  and  Tuning,  as  used  by  modern 
musiciaus.'  1H74. 

'Tonic  Sol  fa  Reporter."  Published  monthly  (Id... 
Begun  ISol:  nearly  'JOO  numbers  since  issued:  each 
number  gives  articles  and  essays,  together  witli  some 
pages  of  part  music,  chorines,  part  souk*,  madriiMls,  etc-, 
by  old  and  living  composers.  The  list  of  pieces  thos 
published  shows  about  :»s»i  titles. 

Various  Hvmn  and  Tune  Books.  Collections  of  Part 
Music,  .School  Sougs,  etc.,  including'  Modern  Part  Songs' 
in  '.Hi  numbers  (by  contemporary  composers,  Sullivan, 
Macfarren,  Pinsut'i,  Smart,  Barnby,  and  others. 

Mr.  Curwen  also  edited  in  Sol-la  a  large  number 
of  classical  works  (oratorios  and  other  c  impositions 
by  Handel.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Rossini,  etc.),  and 
works  by  modern  composers  (Macf.irren. Mend. -ls- 
sohn,  and  others).  [See  also  vol.  ii.  428a.]  [K.B.L.J 

CUSHION- DANCE.  Omit  the  tconh  i.e. pos- 
sibly '  kissing-dance  ' ).  The  false  derivation  was 
probably  suggested  by  some  too  ingenious  Ger- 
man, and  rose  from  the  similarity  of  the  words 
Kissen  and  Kussen.  A  full  description  of  the 
lance  is  given  in  theHarinonicon.vol.ix.191 .  [M.] 

CUSINS,  W.  G.  Line  ai  of  article,  add  that 
he  resigned  the  Philharmonic  appointment  in 
1883. 

CUTLER,  W.  H.  Add  that  he  is  last  heard 
of  as  giving  a  grand  concert  at  the  Opera  House 
on  July  5,  1 824.  The  date  of  his  <leath  is  un- 
known. 

CUZZONI,  Fbancesca,  born  at  Parma,'  or 
Modena,2  about  1 700,'  received  her  first  instruc- 
tion from  Lanzi,  a  noted  master,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the  last  century.  She 
made  \\er  litbnt  at  Vtuiee  with  Faustina,  1719, 
in  M.  A.  Gasparini's  'Lamano,'  being  described 
as  *  Virtuosa  di  Camera '  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany  ;  and  she  appeared  again  with  Faus- 
tina and  Bernacchi  in  the  *  Ptntimeuto  Gene- 
roso,'  in  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  place. 
After  singing  on  most  of  the  principal  stages  of 
Italy  she  came  to  England.  On  her  first  arrival 
here  she  married  Sandoni,  a  harpsichord-master 
and  composer  of  some  eminence.1  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  on  Jan.  12,  1722,  as 
Teofane  in  Handel's  'Otho.'  Her  singing  of 
her  first  air,  a  slow  one,  '  Falsa  immagine,'  fixed 
her  reputation.  A  story  ia  told  about  this  song 
which  illustrates  her  character  as  well  as  that  of 
Handel.  At  rehearsal  she  took  a  dislike  to  the 
air,  and  refused  to  sing  it;  whereupon  Handel 
seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  swore  he  would  throw 
her  out  of  the  window  if  she  persisted.  She 
gave  way,  and  in  that  very  song  achieved  one  of 
her  greatest  triumphs.  Success  followed  her  in 
'  Coriolano,'  in  'Flavio,'  and  in  '  Farnace ' ;  and 
she  became  a  popular  favourite. 

In  the  following  year  she  sang  in  '  Vespa- 
siano'  and  'Giulio  Cesare.'  Meanwhile  Cuz- 
zoni's  popularity  had  diminished  that  of  Duras- 
tanti,  who  left  England,  and  had  eclipsed  that  of 
poor  Anastasia  Robinson,  who  soon  alter  retired. 

I  Burner.  *  Ilswklas.  I  rstls. 
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Cuzzoni  continued  her  triumphal  career  in  *  Cal- 
furnia,'  'Tamerlane,'  and  'Artaserse;'  and  in 
4  Rodelinda '  (1725)  she  created  one  of  her  most 
successful  parts,  gaining  great  reputation  by  her 
tender  singing  of  the  song  '  Uo  perdu  to  il  caro 
sposo.'  Fresh  applause  met  her  in  '  Dario,' 
*  Elpidia,'  4  Elisa,' 4  Scipio,'  and  finally  in  '  Alee- 
aandro  '  (Handel),  when  she  first  encountered,  on 
the  English  stage,  the  redoubtable  Faustina.  In 
this  opera  her  stylo  and  that  of  her  rival  were 
skilfully  contrasted  by  the  composer ;  but  the  con- 
test was  the  first  of  a  series  which  did  the  Italian 
Opera  much  harm. 

In  1727  she  created  a  great  effect  in  the  song 
'Sen  vola'  ('Admeto'),  which  displayed  her 
warbling  style ;  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  gal- 
lery was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  charm  that 
he  exclaimed,  '  D —  her !  she  has  a  nest  of 
nightingales  in  her  belly  1 '  Her  next  part  was 
in  4  Astyanax.'  The  violence  of  party  feeling 
had  now  become  so  great  that,  when  the  ad- 
mirers of  Cuzzoni  applauded,  those  of  Faustina 
hissed ;  and  vice  verad.  This  culminated  during 
the  performance  of  4  Astyanax/  when  shrill  and 
discordant  noises  were  added  to  the  uproar,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Caroline. 
Lady  Pembroke  headed  the  Cuzzonists,  an<" 
lampooned  in  the  following  epigram* 

UroM  Ladt  Pkmbroki's  promotcso  tbi  cat-calls  of 

Faustina. 

Old  pwt*  ting  that  beasta  did  dance 

Whenever  Orj'heui  play'd, 
80  to  l'au*tina's  charunna  voice 
Wise  I'embroke'i  asaes  bray'd. 


Cuzzoni' s  chief  supporters,  among  the 
commemorated  in  the  following  1 

EriORAll  os  the  Mikaclks  wrouout  bt  Cl-izoml 

lioast  not  how  Orpheu*  charm 'd  the  rock*. 
And  let  a-dnnciug  stones  and  •  toe  ten. 

And  tytrera  rage  ap}K>a»'d  ; 
All  this  liizioui  has  surpass  d, 
S  r  Wiifr-.li  «.„„,,,  to  have  a  taste, 
And  .Siuiih*  and  Uago '  are  pleas'd. 

In  1728  Cuzzoni  appeared  in  '  Siroe*  and 
*Tolome<>'  with  unabated  success,  in  spite  of  the 
'  ISeggar's  Opera' and  all  these  heart  burnings. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  however,*  the  direc- 
tors, troubled  by  the  endless  disputes  of  the 
rivals,  decided  to  offer  Faustina  one  guinea  a 
year  more  than  the  salary  of  Cuzzoni.  The  latter 
had  been  persuaded  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that 
she  would  not  accept  less  than  her  enemy,  and 
so  found  herself  unengaged.  About  this  time* 
she  yielded  to  the  invitation  of  Count  Kim»ky, 
and  went  to  Vienna.  She  Bang  at  court  with 
great  iclat ;  but  her  arrogant  demands  pre- 
vented her  from  getting  an  engagement  at  the 


•  Sir  W.  LawKMi 

*  Sir  William 
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At  Venice  she  next  sang  at  one  theatre,  whiln 
Faustina  performed  at  another.  In  London  agait 
a  few  year-*  later  (1734),  she  appeared  in  Por- 
pora's  '  Ariadne ; '  and,  with  Farinelli.  Senesino, 
and  Montagnana,  in  'Artaserse'  as  Mandane, 
and  also  in  other  operas. 

Hawkins  says  that  she  returned  again  in 
1748,  and  sang  in  '  Mitridate;'  but  this  is  not 
recorded  by  Burney,  who  puts  her  third  visit  in 
1 750,  when  she  had  a  benefit  concert  (May  18). 
She  was  now  old.  poor,  and  almost  voiceless. 
The  concert  was  a  failure,  and  she  disappeared 
again.  She  then  passed  some  time  in  Holland, 
where  she  soon  fell  into  debt,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Gradually  she  paid  her  debts  by 
occasional  performances  given  by  the  permission 
of  the  governor  of  the  pritson,  and  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  she  was  obliged  to  »upj>ort  her- 
self by  making  buttons.  She  died  there  in 
extreme  poverty  and  squalor  in  177c-.7 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  she  excelled 
more  in  slow  or  in  rapid  airs.  A  4  native  warble ' 
enabled  her  to  execute  divisions  with  such  faci- 
lity as  to  conceal  their  difficulty.  So  grateful 
and  touching  was  her  natural  tone  that  she  ren- 
dered pathetic  whatever  she  «an^,  when  she  had 
the  opportunity  to  unfold  the  whole  volume  of 
her  voice.  Her  power  of  conducting,  sustaining, 
increasing,  and  diminishing  her  notes  by  minute 
degrees  acquired  for  her,  among  professors,  the 
credit  of  being  a  complete  mistress  ol  her  art.  Her 
shake  was  perfect :  she  had  a  creative  fancy,  and 
a  command  of  tempo  rubato.  Her  high  notes 
were  unrivalled  in  clearness  and  sweetness,  and 
her  intonation  was  so  absolutely  true  that  she 
seemed  incapable  of  singing  out  of  tune.*  She  bad 
a  compass  of  two  octaves,  C  to  c  in  alt.  Her  style 
was  unaffected,  simple,  and  sympathetic.  As  an 
actress  she  was  cold,  d reused  badly,  and  her  figure 
was  short  and  ungraceful.  Yet  the  fine  ladies 
imitated  the  costume  (brown  silk,  embroidered 
with  silver)  which  she  wore  in  '  Rodelinda,'  and 
it  became  the  rage !  She  was  silly,  fantastical, 
capricious,  ungrateful,  and  extravagant :  with  all 
her  charms  she  had  many  faults,  by  which  she 
herself  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  as  is  usual. 

Her  face  was  1  doughy  and  cross,  but  her  com- 
plexion fine.'  •  There  are  no  good  portraits  of 
her ;  but  she  figures  in  several  of  the  caricatures 
of  the  time,  and  notably  in  Hogarth's  '  Mas- 
querades and  Operas,'  where  she  is  the  singer  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  is  presenting 
£1000.  Her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  4  History'  is 
taken  from  a  print  by  Vander  Gucht  after 
Seeman.  [J.M.] 

CYCLUS.   See  Lixderkbkib. 

CZAR  UND  ZIMMEKMANN.  Line  2  of 
articb. for  1854  read  1S37. 

t  r«U.  •  Maoclul.  rnmvri.  1TT4.  »  Wa'pota. 
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DA  CAPO.  P.  427  a,  1.  8,  for  Tenaglia's 
opera  of '  Clearco  '  read  Cavalli'a  opera  of 
'  Giasone  '  (1655K 

DALAYRAC,  Nicolas.  Add  days  of  birth 
and  death,  June  13  and  Nov.  37. 

D'ALBERT.  Charles  Louis  Nafolbo*.  ion 
of  Francois  Benoit  d' Albert,  wat  born  at  Men- 
stetten,  near  Altona,  Hamburg,  Feb.  25,  1809. 
His  father  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  French 
army.  On  his  death  in  18 16  the  mother  and  son 
emigrated  to  England.  She  was  a  good  musician, 
and  nor  gon's  first  musical  education — in  Mozart 
and  Beethoven — was  due  to  her.  He  then  had 
lessons  in  the  piano  from  Kalkbrenner,  and  in 
composition  from  Dr.  Wesley,  and  afterwards 
learnt  dancing  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
and  the  Conservatoire,  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
England  be  became  ballet-master  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  at  Covent  Garden.  He  soon 
relinquished  these  posts,  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  dancing  and  composing  dance-music, 
in  which  he  was  very  succettsful.  and  achieved 
a  wide  reputation.  He  ultimately  settled  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  married  there  in  1863,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  resident  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  .Scotland.  He  published 
'Ball-room  Etiquette/  Newcastle,  1835;  and 
a  large  number  of  dances,  beginning  with  the 
•Bridal  Polka,'  1845;  all  of  these  were  very 
great  favourites,  especially  the  'Sweethearts 
Waltz,'  '  Sultan's  Polka,' and  '  Edinburgh  Quad- 
rille.' In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  died  May  36,  1886. 

His  son.  EccfeNK  Francis  Charles,  was  born 
at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864.  His  genius  for 
music  showed  itself  from  a  very  early  age,  and 
he  was  carefully  taught  by  his  father.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  Newcastle  scholar  in  the  National 
Training  School,  London,  where  he  learnt  the 
piano  from  Mr.  Pauer,  and  harmony  and  com- 
position from  Dr.  Stainer,  Mr.  Prout,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Here  his  progress  in  piano  play- 
ing, counterpoint,  and  composition,  was  rapid 
and  brilliant,  and  he  also  occupied  himself  much 
in  the  study  of  Languages.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  Mendelssohn  Scholar,  which  gave  him  a 
year  abroad.  An  overture  of  his  was  performed 
at  a  student's  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
June  33,  1879.  He  played  a  PF.  Concerto  of 
his  own  in  A  at  the  Richter  concert,  Oct.  34, 
1881,  also  Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
May  3,  1883.  In  Nov.  1 881,  at  the  instance  of 
Richter,he  went  to  Vienna,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards played  the  first  movement  of  his  own  Con- 
certo at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  there.  He  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Liszt's,  who  called  him  *  the 
young  Tausig,'  in  allusion  to  his  extraordinary 
technique.     An  Overture  of  his,  styled  'Hy- 


1  perion,'  was  played  at  a  Richter  concert,  J  one  8, 
1885 ,  and  a  Symphony  in  F  up.  4  at  the  same 
on  May  34,  1886.  Both  these  pieces  are  full  of 
nobility  and  beauty,  though  the  work  of  a  young 
composer.  A  string  quartet  of  his  ww  played 
at  Vienna  last  winter,  and  a  Dramatic  Over- 
ture at  the  Tonktinatlerfest  at  Cologne,  in  1887, 
and  he  is  understood  to  be  engaged  on  great 
works.  LG.] 

DALLAM.  Add  to  the  account  of  Thomas 
Dallam  that  he  came  to  London  from  Dallam  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 
of  the  Blacksmith's  company,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  a  liveryman.  The  organs  which 
he  built  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for 
Worcester  Cathedral,  were  taken  down  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  war ;  parts  of  the  former  are 
said  to  be  contained  in  the  existing  instrument. 
He  was  in  all  probability  the  same  Dallam  who 
in  161 5,  1633  and  1637  was  employed  to  repair 
the  organ  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Concerning  his  son  Robert,  add  as  follows  : — 
He  was,  like  his  father,  a  member  of  the  Black- 
smith's company.  Between  1624  and  1627  he 
built  the  organ  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
remained  till  1687,  when  Father  Smith,  after 
putting  in  four  new  stops,  sold  the  Choir  Organ 
for  £100  to  St.  Michael's-le- Belfry,  York.  It 
remained  there  until  1885,  when  it  was  sold  for 
£4  to  an  organ  builder  of  York.  It  is  said  that 
Dallam  received  £1000  for  the  original  organ, 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement. 
In  1634  he  built  an  organ  for  Jesus  Colh-ge, 
Cambridge,  in  the  agreement  for  which  he  im 
called  'Robert  Dallam  of  Wertminster '  He 
added  pedals  in  1635;  the  organ,  after  being 
taken  down  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  was 
replaced  at  the  Restoration.  In  1635  he  built 
an  organ  for  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers  for  the  same  year  contains  a 
bill  of  Robert  Dallam's,  dated  Nov.  13,  for  work 
done  to  Laud's  organ  at  Lamlieth.  An  organ 
which  he  built  for  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's  was  so 
much  injured  in  the  fire  of  London,  that  it  was 
replaced  by  a  new  instrument  built  by  Father 
Smith,  who,  however,  used  some  of  Dallam's 
stops.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. ;  Hopkins  and  Rim- 
bault,  "The  Organ,'  3rd  ed.)  [See  vol.  ii.  pp.  588- 
591.]  [W.B.S.] 

DALLE  RY.  The  eldest  of  these  organ- 
builders  was  Charles,  born  at  Amiens  about 
1710,  and  was  originally  a  cooper.  His  ne- 
phew Pierre,  born  1735,  after  working  with  his 
uncle,  wo*  for  a  few  years  in  partnership  with 
Clicquot  isee  vol.  i.  p.  374").  To  the  union  of 
these  two  clever  men  are  due  the  organs  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  that 
of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  many  others 
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now  destroyed  or  mutilated  by  ignorant  work- 
men. 

Pierre- FRANfois,  son  of  Pierre,  born  in  Paris 
1764,  worked  with  his  father  from  1801  to  1807, 
when  the  latter  retired  from  business,  and 
Pierro-Francois  remained  alone.  He  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  undertaking  a  large  work,  but 
was  entirely  occupied  in  repairing  instruments. 
He  was  clever  in  certain  points,  but  had  not 
studied  his  art  profoundly,  and  being  a  needy 
man,  often  used  inferior  materials.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1833.  leaving  nothing  but  his  name  to 
his  son,  Lotjis  Paul,  who  was  born  in  1797  and 
continued  the  business.  fV.de  P.] 

DAMASCENE,  Alexander.  Line  3,  far 
June  36,  read  July  a  a.  Line  5,  for  Aug.  30. 
1 69 1,  read  Dec.  6,  1690. 

DAMOREAU,  L.  C.  M.  P.  438  b,  1.  8  from 
bottom,  add  date  of  tour  in  the  United  States, 
1843. 

*  DAMROSCH,  Leopold,  born  at  Posen, 
Prussia,  Oct.  23,  1833.  After  a  preliminary 
education  at  the  gymnasium  in  his  native  town, 
ho  graduated  at  the  Berlin  University  in  1854, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Showing 
decided  musical  tastes  in  early  life,  he  deter- 
mined, nfter  his  graduation,  to  abandon  medicine 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  which 
was  pursued  by  him  with  such  success,  at  Berlin, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  public  appear- 
ance, as  solo  violinist,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1855. 
After  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  German 
cities  he  was  appointed  (1857)  by  Liszt  leading 
violinist  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Weimar,  of 
which  Liszt  was  then  director.  In  1858  Dam- 
rosch was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Breslau,  where  he  manifested 
his  admiration  for  Wagner's  theories  and  for 
the  new  school  of  musical  art  in  Germany.  His 
programmes  presented,  together  with  the  com- 

Eitions  by  the  older  masters,  works  by  Wagner, 
zt,  and  Berlioz— music  not  then  widely  ad- 
mired or  appreciated.  In  i860  numerous  en- 
gagements as  solo  violinist  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  1 861 
he  established  the  Orchester-Verein  of  Bretdau, 
of  which  he  remained  director  until  1871,  when 
he  went  to  New  York  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Arion  Society.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  (1873)  and  of  the  Symphony 
Society  (1878)  he  was  elected  conductor  of  each, 
positions  held  by  him,  with  that  of  conductor  of 
the  Arion  (male  voices)  until  his  death.  During 
the  season  1876-77  he  officiated  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts. 

Dr.  Damrosch  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  German  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  and  was  its 
director-in-chief  from  Aug.  1K84  until  his 
death,  Feb.  15,  1885.  His  last  appearance  in 
public  was  at  a  performance  of  '  Lohengrin,' 
Feb.  0.  A  son,  Walter  Damrosch,  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  Oratorio  Society  and  Sym- 
phony Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  opera  company  as  assistant  director.  The 
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following  compositions  have  been  published  in 
Germany : — 

0s> 

and  Orch.  or  PF. 
K><».  Koroma;  Via.  and  PP. 
ft.  Sli  tninp. 

11.  Tw«l»B  Spailllh  Si>n««. 

12.  Romania .   V  n.  and  Or 
or  IT. 

13.  Three  Song*. 

14.  Three  Songi. 
l.V  r'enl»»l  oo-iture;  Oreh. 

in.  rn* 
17.  ri*»  sctitv 

If.  Sl«  Choru*e»; 
l».  rairiullc  Song" 


&  Importation  on  theme  by 

Schumann .  Vln. 
4.  Two  Romania*  .  Vlo.  and  FT. 
ft.  Fire  Son  j i. 
«.  Three  Sungt. 
7.  Three 
H.  TwcIt* 

».  Coneertilftck.  In  form  of 

nade.foiir  movement!;  Vln. 


Without  opus 


Concerto  .Vln.  and  Orch.  of  IT. 
Nichtgeiani,  Vln.  and  Orch.  or 
IT. 

Oaprldetto ;  Vln.  andOreh.  or  PF. 


Hraulgm«i,(t,fhia..di;' 
Baritone  Knloa,  Mai-  chorm. 
Orchestra. 


Published  in  the  United  States,  without  opus 
number : — 


Ruth  and  Naomi :  Oratorio. 
Mint  Cecilia ;  collection  of  An- 

th-m«  and  other  Church  Sui<e. 
•Tell  me  where  li  Fancy  bred 

Olee.  Male 


Orchr.tra  or  IT. 

i  art  tiod 


•onle  Son*.  Rarttnne  Sr.lo. 

Chi. rut  til  l  Orchr«;ra. 
Uilngi.n  llalilr-lljmn; 

ehorui. 
Two  .lum  .  Tetn.r  ami 

The  Kl«hff-t!«»  (Schiller,; 


"  [F.HJ.] 

DANCE  RHYTHM  and  dance  gestures  have 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  on  music 
from  prehistoric  times  till  the  present  day.  The 
analogy  of  a  similar  state  of  things  among  un- 
civilised races  still  existing  confirms  the  inherent 
probability  of  the  view  that  detinitenegs  of  any 
kind  in  music,  whether  of  figure  or  phrase,  was 
first  arrived  at  through  connection  with  dancing. 
The  beating  of  some  kind  of  noisy  instrument  as 
an  accompaniment  to  gestures  in  the  excitement 
of  actual  war  or  victory,  or  other  such  exciting 
cause,  was  the  first  type  of  rhythmic  music,  and 
the  telling  of  national  or  tribal  stories  and  deeds 
of  heroes,  in  the  indefinite  chant  consisting  of  a 
monotone  slightly  varied  with  occasional  ca- 
dences, which  is  met  with  among  so  many  bar- 
barous peoples,  was  the  first  tyjie  of  vocal  music. 
This  vague  approach  to  musical  recitation  must 
have  received  its  first  rhythmic  arrangement 
when  it  came  to  be  accompanied  by  rhythmic 
gestures,  and  the  two  processes  were  thereby 
combined,  while  song  and  dance  went  on  together, 
as  in  medheval  times  in  Europe. 

The  process  in  the  development  of  modern 
music  has  been  similar.  The  connection  between 
popular  songs  and  dancing  led  to  a  state  of 
dehniteness  in  the  rhythm  and  periods  of  secular 
music  long  before  the  times  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  dawn  of  modem  music ;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  tunes  so  produced  were  not 
only  actually  used  by  the  serious  com|H»ers  of 
choral  music,  as  the  inner  thread  of  their  works, 
but  they  also  exerted  a  modifying  influence  u|>on 
their  style,  and  led  them  by  degrees  to  change 
the  unrhythmic  vagueness  of  the  early  state  of 
things  to  a  regular  definite  rhythmic  system. 
The  fact  that  serious  music  was  more  carefully 
recorded  than  secular  makes  the  state  of  the  art 
in  the  time  of  Dunstable,  Tinctor,  De  Muris, 
and  the  Francos  to  appear  more  theoretical  than 
effective.    Serious  musicians  were  for  the  most 
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part  very  shy  of  the  element  of  rhythm,  as  if  it 
was  not  good  enough  company  for  their  artistic 
purposes.    Consequently  the  progress  of  serious 
;irt  till  the  1 6th  century  was  confined  to  the 
development  of  good  part-writing  and  good  pro- 
gressions of  harmony.    The  result  is  a  finely 
continuous  mass  of  tone,  and  expressive  effects 
of  harmony,  in  the  works  of  these  old  masters  up 
to  the  early  years  of  the  16th  century,  but  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  dcfiniteness  in  both  the 
rhythms  and  phrases  ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
'Chansons  mondaines'  of  Okeghem,  Josquin  de 
Prez,  and  Hobrecht,  as  well  as  in  their  sacred 
music.     But  while  these  composers  were  pro- 
on  their  dignified  way,  others  whose 
ire  lost  to  fame  were  busy  with  dance 
tunes  which  were  both  sung  and  played,  and 
may  be  studied   in   the  '  Orchesog  rapine '  of 
Thoinot  Arbeau,  and  Stafford  Smith's  4  Musica 
Autiqua,'  the  '  Berliner  Liedcrbuch,'  the  '  Wal- 
ther'sches  Liederbuch,'  and  elsewhere.  And 
quite  suddenly,  within  the  space  of  less  than  a 
generation,  the  rhythmic  impulse  of  this  choral 
dance  music   passed  into  serious  music,  and 
transformed  the  vague  old-fashioned  'Chanson 
mondaine1  into  a  lively  rhythmic  tune;  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  development  of  the  art  in 
the  direction  of  modern  harmony  a  lift  such  as  it 
never  could  liave  got  by  continuing  in  its  old 
path.    In  fact,  the  first  change  of  the  Chanson 
mondaine  into  the  typical  madrigal  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  progress  in 
artistic  merit  of  the  forms  of  the  dance  tunes, 
such  as  were  sung  in  parts  by  voices,  and  by  the 
closely  allied  Frottole  and  Villanellas.    As  early 
as  Areadelt  and  Kesta  rhythmic  definition  of  a 
dance  kind  is  found  in  works  which  are  univer- 
sally recognised  as  ma'lrigals ;   and  as  it  is 
possible  that  composers  did  not  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  particular  class  to  which  after  ages 
would   refer   their   works,  they  wrote  things 
which   they   intended   to   be   madrigals,  but 
which  were  in  reality  pervaded   by  a  dance 
impulse  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  inasmuch 
as  the  harmonies   move  often   together,  and 
form  rhythmic  groups.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  serious  masters  of  the  great  period  of 
madrigal  art  evidently  resisted  the  influence  of 
regular  dance  rhythms,  and  in  the  richest  and 
mat u rest  specimens  of  Marenzio,  Palestrina, 
Vecchi,  and  our  greatest  English  masters,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  the  distinct  rhyth- 
mic grouping  which  implies  a  connection  with 
dance  motions.    But  nevertheless  even  these 
great  masters  owed  something  to  dance  influ- 
ence.  For  it  was  the  independence  from  artistic 
responsibility  of  the  early  dance  writers  which 
enabled  them  to  find  out  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  chord  management,  by  modifying  the 
conventional  modes  as  their  instincts  led  them ; 
while  their  more  serious  and  cautious  brethren 
were  being  incessantly  thwarted  in  their  efforts 
by  their  respect  for  the  traditions  of  these  modes. 
And  hence  dance  music  reacted  upon  serious 
music  in  a  secondary  as  well  as  direct  way, 
since  iu  composers  led  the  way  in  finding  out  j 
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tne  method  of  balancing  and  grouping 
in  the  manner  which  in  modern  music  is 
familiar  in  the  inevitable  treatment  of  Tonic 
and  Dominant  harmonies,  and  in  the  simpler 
branches  of  modulation  of  the  modern  kind. 
This  secondary  influence  the  great  madrigal 
writers  were  not  directly  conscious  of,  however 
much  they  profited  by  it;  and  the  growth  and 
popularity  of  the  independent  forms  of  Frottola, 
Villanella,  Balletto,  and. bo  forth,  helped  to  keep 
their  art  form  free  from  the  more  obvious  fea- 
tures of  dance  music  When  the  niadrigul  art 
came  to  an  end,  it  was  not  through  its  submit- 
ting openly  to  the  seductive  simplicity  of  dance 
rhythm,  but  by  passing  into  part  songs  with  a 
definite  tune,  such  as  were  early  typified  in  the 
best  days  by  Dowland's  lovely  and  finished 
works;  or  into  the  English  glee  ;  or  thr 
being  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  an 
dramatic  element,  as  by  Monteverdo. 

All  such  music,  however,  was  deposed  from  the 
position  it  occupied  prior  to  the  year  i6co  by  the 
growth  of  new  influences.  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  accompanied  song,  and, 
above  all,  instrumental  music,  began  to  occupy 
most  of  the  attention  of  composers. 

In  the  firet  beginnings  of  Opera  and  Oratorio 
the  importance  of  dance  rhythm  is  shown  by 
negative  as  well  as  positive  evidence.    In  the 
parts  in  which  composers  aimed  at  pure  decla- 
matory music  the  result,  though  often  expressive, 
is  hopelessly  and  inextricably  indefinite  in  form. 
But  in  most  cases  they  submitted  either  openly 
or  covertly  to  dance  rhythm  in  some  part  or 
other  of  their  works.  In  Cavaliere's  one  oratorio 
the  connection  of  the  chorus  '  Fate  festa  al 
Signore'  with  the '  Laudi  spirit uali '  is  as  obvious 
as  the  connection  of  the  said  Laudi  with  popular 
dance  songs.    For  in  the  Italian  movement,  fos- 
tered by  Neri,  as  in  the  German  movement  in 
favour  of  the  Chorale,  to  which  Luther  gave  the 
impetus,  the  dance  principle  was  only  two  gene- 
rations off.    Both  Chorales,  and  Laudi  Spirituali, 
and  the  similar  rhythmic  attempts  of  the  early 
French  Protestants  were  either  adaptations  of 
popular  songs,  or  avowedly  modelled  on  them  ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  popular 
songs  attained  their  definite  contour  through 
connection  with  the  dance.    But  besides  this 
implication,  in  Cavaliere's  work  distinct  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  dancing,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  Peri's  opera  '  Euridice,'  which  came 
out  in  the  same  year  (i6oo).    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Peri  seems  to  have  been  less  susceptible  to 
the  fascination  of  clear  dance  rhythm  than  his 
fellow  composers,  but  the  instructions  he  gives 
are  clear  and  positive.    The  last  chorus  ii 
headed  '  Ballo  a  3,'  '  Tutto  il  coro  insieme  can- 
tan  o  e  hallano'    Similarly  Gagliano's  «  Dame ' 
(printed   at   Florence  in  1608)  ends  with  a 
'Ballo.'    Monteverde's  'Orfeo'  (1 609)  contains 
a  chorus  headed  '  Questo  balletto  fu  cantato  al 
suono  di  cinque  Viole,'  etc.,  and  the  whole  ends 
with  a  '  Moresca'  which  is  preceded  by  a  chorus 
that  is  to  the  utmost  degree  rhythmic  in  a  dance 
To  refer  to  the  works  of  Lulli  for  exam- 
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plea  of  the  influence  is  almost  superfluous,  as 
they  are  ho  full  of  dances  and  gesticulation 
that  the  sum  total  of  his  opera*  is  more  terpsi- 
chorean  than  dramatic,  and  this  does  not  only 
apply  to  the  actual  dances  so  called,  but  also  to 
vocal  pieces.  Handel,  Rameau,  and  Gluck  used 
their  dance  efTects  with  more  discretion  and 
refinement,  and  in  the  later  development  of  Opera 
the  traces  of  dance  and  rhythm  fade  away  in  the 
dramatic  portions  of  the  work  ;  though  it  cannot 
lie  said  that  the  influence  has  reaped  even  in 
modern  times,  and  positive  independent  dance 
movement-*  per-ist  in  making  their  appearance, 
with  complete  irrelevance  in  many  cases,  as  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  people  of  sense  as  to  the 
delight  of  the  fashionable  triflers  to  whom  opera- 
houses  are  dear  because  it  has  been  the  fashion 
for  a  century  or  so  for  similar  triflers  to  frequent 
them. 

In  Oratorio  the  dance  influence  maintained  its 
place,  though  of  course  not  so  prominently  as  in 
Opera.  Next  after  Cavnliere,  Carissimi  sub- 
mitted to  its  influeuce.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  first  Italians  who  frequently  showed  the 
power  of  a  definite  rhythmic  figuie,  derived  from 
the  dance,  in  giving  go  and  incisiveness  to  both 
choruses  and  solos.  An  instances  may  be  quoted 
the  song  of  Jephthah's  daughter  when  she  comes 
out  to  meet  him — *  Cum  tympanis  etChoris'  — 
after  his  victory,  and  the  solo  and  chorus  de- 
scribing the  kiug's  feast  at  the  beginning  of 
'  Balthazar'— '  Inter  epulas  canori,  exultantea 
sonent  chori.'  In  Handel's  oratorios  the  intro- 
duction of  artistic  dance  music  was  common,  and 
the  influence  of  it  is  to  be  traced  elsewhere  as 
well.  But  in  modern  times  the  traditional  con- 
nection of  dance  and  religion  has  ceased,  except 
in  the  Easter  dances  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  oratorios  no  longer  afford  examples  of  minuets 
and  jigs.  But  the  influence  is  still  apparent.  In 
the  first  Baal  Chorus  in  '  Elijah '  Mendelssohn 
allowed  a  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance  order  to 
appear,  and  the  same  quality  is  to  be  discerned 
in  the  Pagan  Chorus  in  '  St.  Paul,1  '  0  be 
gracious,  ye  immortals ' ;  while  he  permitted 
himself  to  drift  into  a  dancing  mood,  with  less 
obvious  reason,  in  the  middle  movement  of  the 
symphony  to  the  '  Lobgesang,'  and  in  the  chorus 
1  How  lovely  are  the  messengers '  in  '  St.  Paul.' 

The  obligations  of  instrumental  music  to  dance 
rhythm  are  far  greater  than  that  of  any  re- 
'  pectable  form  of  choral  music.  Almost  all 
modern  instrumental  music  till  the  present  time 
may  be  divided  into  that  in  which  the  cantabile 
or  singing  element  predominate*,  and  that  in 
which  the  rhythmic  dance  principle  is  paramount. 
In  fact,  dance  rhythm  may  be  securely  asserted 
to  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  all  instru- 
mental music.  The  earliest  definite  instrumental 
pieces  to  be  found  are  naturally  thort  dances. 
A  step  in  the  direction  of  artistic  effect  was 
made  when  two  or  Hi"! c  dances,  such  as  a  Pa  van 
and  aCalliard,  were  played  one  after  another  for 
the  sake  of  the  contrast  and  balance  which  was 
thereby  obtained.  The  result  of  such  experi- 
was  the  Suite-form,  and  in  the  article  on 


that  subject  the  question  of  the  direct  connec- 
tion of  the  form  of  art  with  the  Dance  is  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

When  the  more  mature  form  of  the  Sonata 
began  to  develop,  other  forms  of  art  were  ma- 
turing also,  and  had  been  imitated  in  instru- 
mental music.  Madrigals  having  been  '  apt  for 
voice*  or  viola'  were  imitated  for  instruments 
alone.  Movements  for  solo  voices  with  accom- 
paniment were  also  being  imitated  in  the  shape 
of  movements  for  instruments,  and  were  rapidly 
developing  into  a  distinct  art  form;  andauain  the 
movement,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  chords 
interspersed  with  jioritiire,  such  as  singers  used, 
had  been  developed  by  organists  such  as  Claudio 
Merulo,  partly  by  instinct  and  partly  by  imita- 
tion. Most  of  these  forms  were  combined  with 
dance  forms  in  the  early  Btages  of  the  Sonata  ; 
and  in  the  articles  on  that  subject,  aud  on  1  uBM 
and  Symphony,  the  question  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail. Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  more 
than  the  general  aspect  of  the  matter.  Com- 
posers early  came  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
balance  movements  of  a  singing  order  with  dance 
movements.  In  the  early  Violin  Sonatas,  such 
as  those  of  Biber  and  Corelli,  dance  principles 
predominated,  as  was  natural,  iduce  the  type  of 
the  movements  which  were  sung  was  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  developed.  But  the  special  fitness 
of  the  violin  for  singing  s|>eedily  complicated  this 
order  of  things,  and  the  later  representatives  of 
the  great  Italian  violin  school  modified  the  type* 
of  dance  form*  with  cantabile  and  highly  expres- 
sive passages. 

The  Clavier  Sonata,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
clined for  a  time  towards  a  rhythmic  style.  The 
harpsichord  was  not  fitted  for  cantabile,  ami  the 
best  composers  for  the  instrument  fell  back  upon 
a  clear  rhythmic  principle  as  their  surest  means  of 
effect.  When  the  harpsichord  was  displaced  by 
the  pianoforte  a  change  naturally  followed.  The 
first  movement  came  to  occupy  a  midway  posi- 
tion, sometime*  tending  towards  dance  rhythms, 
and  sometimes  to  cantabiU,  and  sometimes  com- 
bining the  two.  The  central  slow  movement 
was  developed  on  the  principle  of  the  .slow 
operatic  aria,  and  adopted  its  form  and  style. 
The  last  movement  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
be  a  dance  movement,  often  actually  a  gigue,  or 
a  movement  based  on  similarly  definite  rh\  turn* ; 
and  when  there  were  four  movements  the  third 
was  always  decisively  a  dance  movement.  In  the 
old  style  of  Operatic  Overture,  also  known  as  a 
Symphony,  there  was  at  least  one  distinct  dance 
movement.  This  kind  of  work  developed  into 
the  modern  Orchestral  Symphony,  in  which 
at  least  one  decided  dance  movement  has  main- 
tained its  position  till  the  present  day,  first 
as  the  familiar  minuet  and  trio,  and  then  in  the 
scherzo,  which  is  its  offspring,  and  always  im- 
pUes  a  dance  rhythm.  But  the  fitness  of  a  dance 
movement  to  end  with  is  palpable,  and  composers 
have  constantly  recognised  the  fact.  Haydn  has 
given  a  strong  example  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  fine  Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  7  of  the 

of  his  Rondos  are 
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absolute  dance  movements.  Among  Mozart's 
the  last  movement  of  the  E  b  Symphony  may  be 
pointed  to ;  among  Beethoven's  the  wild  frenxy 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  A 
minor,  No.  7.  In  modern  times  the  influence 
of  dance  music  upon  the  musical  character  of 
composers  has  become  very  marked.  The  dance 
which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  of  all  is 
undoubtedly  the  Waltz,  and  its  ancestor  the 
Landler.  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms  have  not  only  written  dance 
movements  of  this  kind,  but  show  its  influence 
in  movements  which  are  not  acknowledged  as 
dance  movements.  Even  Wagner  has  written 
one  dance  of  this  kind  in  '  Die  Meister&inger.' 

Many  modern  composers  have  introduced  bond 
fide  national  dance-tunes  into  their  instrumental 
works,  as  Beethoven  did  with  Russian  tunes  in 
the  Rasouinotisky  Quartets.  Some  go  further, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  Schubert, 
Brahms,  and  Dvorak,  and  others  of  note.  For 
they  accept,  as  invaluable  accessories  to  their  art, 
rhythmic  and  characteristic  traits  drawn  from 
the  dances  of  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  Bohe- 
mians, Sclavs,  and  Celts  of  various  ilka  ;  and 
subjects  which  appear  in  movements  of  sonatas 
and  symphonies  by  famous  composers  are  some- 
timeslittle  more  than  figures  taken  from  national 
dance-tunes  slightly  disguised  to  adapt  them  to 
the  style  of  the  composer. 

The  connection  of  music  with  gesture  is  a 
question  too  special  and  intricate  to  be  entered 
on  in  detail.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  expressive  material 
of  music  is  manifestly  representative  of,  or  cor- 
responding to,  expressive  gestures.  The  branch 
of  dancing  which  consisted  of  such  expressive 
gestures  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
it  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  hold  place  among 
modern  civilised  nations.  In  music  the  traces  of 
it  are  Btill  to  be  met  with,  both  in  the  finest 
examples  of  Sarabandea,  and  also,  more  subtly, 
in  some  of  the  most  expressive  passages  of  the 
greatest  masters.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DANZ1,  Franz.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  May  15  and  April  1 3. 

DARGOMYSKI,  A.  S.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Feb.  2. 

DAVENPORT,  Francis  William,  born  1847 
at  Wilderslowe,  near  Derby,  was  educated  at 
University  College.  Oxford.  He  studied  music 
under  Sir  George  Macfarren,  whose  only  daughter 
he  married  ;  was  np[>oiuted  a  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1879.  and  subse- 
quently Examiner  for  the  Local  Examinations 
in  connection  therewith.  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Professor  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  Mr.  Davenport's  compositions  include 
Symphonies,  No.  1  in  D  minor  (1st  prize  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Competition,  1876),  No.  2  in 
C  ;  Overture  '  Twelfth  Night,'  Viard-Louis  Con- 
certs, 1878;  Prelude  and  Fugue  f<«r  Orchestra, 
Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  1 .  1879;  six  pieces  for 
piano  and  'cello,  a  selection  from  which  was 
given  at  the  Popular  Concert,  Nov.  24,  1879; 


DAVIES. 

four  pieces  for  same ;  a  Trio  in  B  t>,  Popular 
Concerts,  Jan.  31,  1 88 1,  and  again  in  1882  ;  two 
Part  Songs—'  Phyllis  is  my  only  joy/  and  •  Sweet 
day,  so  cool ' ;  three  songs  and  many  work*  in  MS. 
He  has  written  two  books  on  music,  nr. '  Elements 
of  Music'  (1884).  and  «  Elements  of  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint '  (1886).  [A.C.J 

DAVID,  Fklicien.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
April  13.  P.  433  a,  L  28,  add  that  for  seven 
years  before  his  death  he  had  held  the  post  of 
librarian  to  the  Conservatoire. 

DAVIDE,  Giaoomo.  P.  434a,  1.  10  from 
bottom,  add  inverted  comma  after  the  word 
'  Festivals.'    P.  4340, 1.  17,  for  1814  read  1816. 

DA  VIES,  Fanny,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
comes  of  a  musical  stock,  her  mother's  father, 
John  Woodhill,  of  Birmingham,  having  been 
well  known  in  his  day  as  a  cello  player.  She 
was  born  in  Guernsey.    Her  early  instruction 
on  the  piano  was  given  her  by  Miss  Welchman 
and  Charles  Flavell,  both  of  Birmingham.  Har- 
mony and  counterpoint  she  studied  there  with 
Dr.  Gaul.   In  1882  she  went  to  Leipzig  for  a  year, 
and  took  lessons  on  the  piano  with  Re  1  neck  e  and 
Oscar  Paul,  and  in  fugue  and  counterpoint  with 
Jadassohn.    In  September  1883  she  removed 
to  the  Hoch  Conaervatorium  at  Frankfort,  where 
she  studied  for  two  years  in  close  intercourse 
with  Madame  Schumann,  and  where  she  acquired 
the  accurate  technique,  the  full  tone,  fine  style, 
and  power  of  phrasing,  which  encourage  the  hope 
that  she  may  eventually  become  Madame  Schu- 
mann's successor  as  a  pianoforte  player.  At 
Frankfort  she  added  to  her  musical  knowledge 
by  a  year's  study  in  fugue  and  compo>ition  under 
Dr.  B.  Scholz.    Her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Oct.  17,  1885, 
in  Beethoven's  G  major  Concerto ;  on  Nov. 
16  she  played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert* 
(Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Schumann's  Quartet 
in  Eb),  and  on  April  15,  1886,  Bennett's  C 
minor  Concerto  at  the  Philharmonic.  These 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  series  of  constant  en- 
gagements at  all  the  leading  concerts  in  town 
and  country.    In  Berlin  she  first  played  with 
Joachim,  Nov.  15,  1887,  and  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  Jan.  5,  1888.  [G.j 

DAVIES,  the  Sisters.  Add  that  Marianne 
was  born  in  1 744,  and  first  appeared  at  Hick- 
ford's  rooms  on  April  30,  1 75 1,  when  she  played 
a  concerto  for  the  German  flute,  and  a  concerto 
by  Handel  on  the  harpsichord,  besides  singing 
some  songs.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  statement  that  the  sisters  were  related  to 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  date  of  Cecilia's  birth 
is  certainly  later  than  1740.  and  probably  1750 
is  the  right  date.  Her  first  appearance  seems 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  Aug.  10,  1767,  in 
*  some  favourite  songs  from  the  opera  of  Artax- 
erxes  and  Caractacus.'  The  date  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  ode  mentioned  in  lines  1 3,  etc 
of  article,  is  June  27,  1769.  She  fir*t  appeared 
in  Italian  Opera  in  England  in  October,  1773, 
singing  Sacchini's  '  Lucio  Vero,'  on  Nov.  20.  In 
the  following  year  she  sang  at  the  Hereford 
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Festival.  She  sang  after  her  return  from 
Florence  at  the  Professional  concert  on  Feb.  3, 
1787,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  oratorio 
in  1791  at  Drury  Lane,  won  after  which  she  fell 
into  great  poverty.  About  1817  she  published 
a  collection  of  BongB  by  Hasse  and  others.  During 
the  last  years  of  her  life  she  was  assisted  by 
the  National  Fund,  the  Royal  Society  ol  Musi- 
cians, etc  She  died  July  3,  1836.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.^  [W.B.S.] 

DAVISON,  Jambs  William,  was  born  in 
London,  Oct.  5,  1813.1  He  was  educated  with 
a  view  to  the  Bar,  but  forsook  that  career  for 
music,  and  studied  the  pianoforte  with  W.  H. 
Holme*,  and  composition  with  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
His  early  friends  were  W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Smart, 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  T.  M.  Mudie,  E.  T.  Loder,  and 
other  musicians.  He  composed  a  great  deal  for 
orchestra,  piano,  and  the  voice,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  some  elegant  and  thoughtful 
Bettings  of  poetry  by  Keats,  Shelley,  and  others. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn  dur- 
ing one  of  his  early  visits  to  England,  aud 
deepened  it  in  1836,  when,  in  company  with 
Sterndale  Bennett,  he  attended  the  production 
of 1  St.  Paul '  at  Dussoldorf.1  He  gradually  for- 
sook composition  for  criticism.*  In  1843  he 
started  the  '  Musical  Examiner,'  a  weekly  maga- 
zine which  lasted  two  years;  and  in  1844  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  sen.,  as  editor  of  the 
'Musical  World,'  which  continued  in  his  hands 
down  to  bis  death.  Mr.  Davison  contributed 
to  the  '  Saturday  Review  '  for  ton  years,  and  for 
long  to  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  '  and  '  Graphic.' 
But  it  was  as  musical  critic  of  the  •  Times  that 
his  influence  on  music  was  most  widely  exercised. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  that  paper  in  1 846,  and 
his  first  articles  were  those  on  the  production  of 
'  Elijah  '  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  that 
year.  But  Mr.  Davison's  activity  in  the  cause 
of  good  music  was  not  confined  to  newspaper 
columns.  He  induced  J u then  in  1844  to  give 
classical  pieces  in  his  Promenade  Concerts.  The 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  in  their  present 
form  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  352),  were  his  suggestion; 
find  the  important  analyses  contained  in  the 
programme-books  were  written  by  him  down  to 
■lis  death.  So  were  those  for  Charles  Halle's 
recitals,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  vast  range  of  works  which  these  covered. 
All  these  efforts  were  in  support  of  the  best  and 
most  classical  taste ;  so  was  his  connexion  with 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  whose  studies  he  di- 
rected from  1850,  and  who  under  his  advice 
first  made  the  English  public  acquainted  with 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  ops.  101  to  III  (except- 
ing op.  106,  which  had  been  played  by  Billet), 
and  many  another  masterpiece.    He  married 

1  ni.  mother.  »>.  Duncan,  wu  an  eminent  actreM,  and  «at  chosen 
by  Bjtuu  U.  deJI»er  hU  monody  on  Sheridan  at  Drury  Lane  lhe.uo 

:  Th"  nvcrtuf-  t<>  the  Salads  nas  sketched  In  guitig  up  the  Milne 
after  the  performance. 

1  This  was  humorously  embodied  In  an  epigram  by  hit  friend 
Charles  Kenny 

•  There  was  a  J.  W.  lJ. 
Who  thoufht  a  computer  to  be: 
But  hit  muse  wouldn't  budje 
So  he  set  up  as  Judje  ^ 


Miss  Goddard  in  the  spring  of  1859,  aQd  they 
had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles. 

Mr.  Davison's  position  naturally  brought  him 
into  contact  with  all  musicians  visiting  England, 
and  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  Mendels- 
sohn, Rossini,  Auber,  Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Hale'vy, 
Hiller,  Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Piatti,  L.  de 
Meyer,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  Jules  Janin, 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  other  prominent  members 
of  the  French  press.  Among  his  friends,  too,  he 
was  proud  to  numl>er  Dickens, Thackeray,  Shirley 
Brooks,  and  other  English  literary  men. 

While  adhering,  as  we  have  described,  to  the 
classical  school  up  to  Mendelssohn  and  Bennett, 
his  attitude  to  tdose  who  came  later  was  full  of 
suspicion  and  resistance.  Of  Schumann,  Gounod, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms,  he  was  an  uncom- 
promising op(K>nent.  In  regard  to  some  of  them 
his  hostility  greatly  changed  in  time,  but  he  was 
never  cordial  to  any.  This  arose  partly  from 
dislike  to  their  principles  of  composition,  and 
partly  from  jealousy  for  his  early  favourites. 
He  even  resisted  the  advent  of  Schubert  to  the 
English  public  on  the  Utter  of  these  grounds, 
though  he  was  more  than  reconciled  to  him 
afterwards.  Certainly  his  opposition  did  not 
proceed  from  ignorance,  for  his  knowledge  of  new 
music  was  large  and  intimate.  Whether  it  be 
a  good  trait  in  a  critic  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
nature  more  affectionate  and  loyal  to  his  friends 
never  breathed  than  Mr.  DaviBon's.  Hi*  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities  at  length  made  him 
give  up  the  'Times,'  and  his  last  articles  appeared 
Sept.  9-13,  1879.  His  knowledge  was  very 
great,  not  only  of  music,  but  of  literature  of  all 
ages  and  schools,  especially  of  the  mystic  and 
humorous  class  ;  of  Burton%s  *  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy* he  was  very  fond.  Among  poets, 
Shelley  was  his  favourite.  His  knowledge  and 
his  extraordinary  memory  were  as  much  at  the 
service  of  his  friends  as  the  keen  wit  and  gro- 
tesque humour — often  Rabelaisian  enough — 
with  which  he  poured  them  forth.  He  was  very 
much  of  a  Bohemian.  An  autobiography  from 
his  pen  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  undertake  it.  He 
died  at  Margate  March  34,  1885.  [G.] 

DAY,  Alfrid.  P.  436,  1.  ao,  add  date  of 
death,  Feb.  II,  1849.  (Added  in  late  editions.) 
Same  column,  note  1,  for  Novello  &  Co.  read 
Harrison  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall. 

DEGREES,  MUSICAL.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  early  part  of  the  Dictionary  the 
regulations  as  to  Musical  Degrees  at  Oxfoid, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  have  undergone  alter- 
ations, and  these  Degrees  have  be.  n  instituted 
at  the  University  of  London.  The  following 
rules  are  now  in  force : — 

At  CAMBRUX3K  no  candidate  can  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  for  the  Mus.  Bac.  degree 
unless  he  (a)  have  passed  Parts  I  and  11  of 
the  University  '  Previous  Examination  ' ;  or 
v6)  have  passed  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Exami- 
nations in  certain  specified  subjects  ;  or  :c)  have 
passed  one  of  the '  Higher  Local  Examinations '  oi 
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the  University;  or  (d)  produce  the  certificate 
of  the  4  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School*  Exami- 
nation Board.'  These  conditions  are  not,  how- 
ever, required  of  persons  holding  degrees  of  any 
British  University  other  than  those  in  music. 
The  musical  examination  itself  remains  as  before. 

At  Oifoud,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  for  Mus.  Bac.  unless  he  produce  either 
his  Tentamur  for  Kesponsions  (or  the  '  Previous' 
Examination  at  Cambridge)  ;  or  a  higher  cer- 
tificate from  the  Delegates  for  the  Examination 
of  Schools ;  or  a  certificate  tliat  as  a  candidate 
in  the  Senior  Local  Examinations  he  has  shown 
sufficient  merit  to  be  excused  from  Kesponsions ; 
or  that  he  has  satisfied  the  Examiners  of  Senior 
Candidates  in  English.  Mathematics,  Latin,  and 
in  one  of  these  four  languages — Greek,  German, 
French,  Italian.  The  musical  examination  re- 
mains as  before. 

At  Dublin  a  similar  literary  or  general  ex- 
amination is  imposed  upon  candidates  for  musical 
degrees. 

London.  The  candidate  for  B.  Mus.  must 
have  parsed  the  intermediate  examination  in 
music  at  least  one  year  previously.  He  has  to 
send  in  an  exercise,  with  five-part  vocal  counter- 
point, canon  and  fugue,  and  quintet  string 
accompaniment.  If  this  is  approved,  he  will  be 
tested  by  a  further  examination  in  practical 
harmony  and  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  canon, 
fugue,  form,  instrumentation  and  a  critical 
knowledge  of  some  selected  classical  composition. 
The  candidate  may,  if  he  chooses,  offer  to  be 
examined  in  playing  at  sight  from  a  five-part 
vocal  >core,  and  playing  an  accompaniment  from 
a  figured  ba>s. 

Every  candidate  for  D.  Mus.  must  have  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  B.  Mus.  and  pass  two 
subsequent  examinations,  of  which  the  first  is 
called  the  Intermediate  D.  Mus.  examination. 
This  includes  the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general, 
and  the  nature  of  aerial  sound-waves,  the  special 
characteristics  of  musical  sounds,  and  the  more 
e  laborate  phenome  na  of  coin  pou  nd  sounds,  musical 
scales  of  various  nations,  temperament,  Greek 
and  church  modes,  history  of  measured  music, 
principles  of  melodial  progression,  history  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  theory  of  chords 
and  discords  and  progression  in  harmony,  the 
general  distinction  between  physical  and  aestheti- 
cal  principles,  as  bearing  on  musical  forms  and 
rules. 

The  final  D.  Mus.  examination  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  composition  of  an  exercise  with  eight- 
part  harmony  with  solo  and  fugue,  and  ac- 
companiment for  full  orchestra.  The  exami- 
nation comprises  practical  harmony  of  more 
advanced  character,  counterpoint,  form,  in- 
strumentation, general  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  composers,  and  critical  knowledge  of 
specified  works.  Candidates  may  offer  playing 
at  sight  from  full  orchestral  score  and  extempore 
composition  on  a  given  subject.  [C.A.F.] 

DEHN,  S.  W.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Feb. 
ij,  1799,  and  add  day  of  death.  April  13. 
^Paloschi.) 


DELIBES. 

DE  LA  BORDE,  Jean  Benjamin, 
Paris  Sept.  5,  1734,  became  a  pupil  of  D'Ab- 
vergne  for  the  violin,  and  of  Rameau  for  com- 
position, and  ultimately  attained  great  eminence 
as  an  amateur  composer.  He  wrote  nearly  fiftv 
operas  of  a  more  or  less  trifling  kind,  many" songs 
for  single  voice,  and  several  works  on  rauflc 
among  which  the  '  Es-tai  sur  la  Musique  ancienne 
et  moderne '  (17S0I.  is  the  most  important.  He 
was  guillotined  July  22,  1794.  (M.1 

DELAIRE.  Jacques  Augusts.  See  voL  iil 
p.  99  a  note  1. 

DELIBES,  CxESfENT  Philibebt  Leo,  born  at 
St.  tjermain  du  Val  (Sarthe),  on  Feb.  21, 1  1S36, 
came  to  Paris  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Solfbge  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  at  the 
same  time  sang  in  the  choirs  of  the  Madeleine 
and  other  churches.    Having  obtained  a  first 
prize  for  solffcge  in  1 850,  he  studied  pianoforte, 
organ,  harmony,  and  advanced  composition  under 
Le  Couppey,  Benoist,  Bazin,  and  Adolphe  Adam 
respectively.    Through  the  influence  of  the  last- 
named,  he  became  accompanyist  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  in  1853,  and   also  organist  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Chaillot,  and  elsewhere, 
before  his  final  appointment  at  St.  Jean  St. 
Francois,  which  he  held  from  1862  to  1871. 
He  devoted  himself  from  an  early  period  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  wrote  several  short 
comic  operas  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique — *  Maitre 
Griffanl '  ;  1857),  *  Le  Jardinicr  et  son  Seigneur ' 
(1S63  1 ;  and  a  number  of  operettas  for  the  Folies 
Nouvelles,  the  Bouffes  Paris i ens, and  the  Varie'tes, 
of  which  some  were  very  successful — '  Deux 
vieilles  Gardes'  (1856  :,  *  L'Omelette  a  la  Fol- 
lembuche'  (1859",  'Le  Serpent  a  plumes'  11864  , 
'L'Ecossais  de  Chatou '  (1869),  etc.    He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  choruses  for  male  voices,  a 
ma>s  and  some  choruses  for  the  school  children 
of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux.  where  ho  was  inspector. 
In  1863  Delibes  became  accompanyist  at  the 
Opera,  and  soon  afterwards  second  chorus  master 
(under  Victor  Masse"):  he  kept  this  appointment 
until  187a,  when  he  gave  it  up  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mile.  Denain, 
a  former  actress  at  the  Comedie  Fraucaise.  Bv 
his  appointment  at  the  Opera  a  new  career  was 
opened  out  to  him.    Having  been  commissioned 
to  con  ipose  the  ballet  of  '  La  Source  *  ^Nov.  13, 
1866)  in  collaboration  with  the  Russian  musician 
Minkous,  he  displayed  such  a  wealth  of  melody 
as  a  composer  of  ballet  music,  and  so  completely 
eclipsed  the  composer  witli  whom  he  had  as  a 
favour  been  associated,  that  he  was  at  once 
asked  to  write  a  divertissement  called  '  Le  Pas 
do  Fleurs '  to  be  introduced  into  the  ballet  of  his 
old  master,  Adolphe  Adam,  '  Le  Corsaire,'  for 
its  revival  (Oct.  21,  1867).    He  was  finally  en- 
trusted with  the  setting  of  an  entire  ballet,  on 
the  pretty  comedy  'Coppelia'  (May  25,  1870), 
which  is  rightly  considered  his  most  charming 
production,  and  which  has  gained  for  him  a  full 
recognition.    He  did  not  wish  however  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  composition  of  ballets ;  in 

1  Dale  Termed  by  m  Lit  of  birlli. 
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1873  he  published  a  collection  of  charming  Blanche'',  Camille  ('Zauipa'),  Jan.  4,  1850; 

melodies,  '  Myrto,'  'Lee  Filles  de  Cadiz,'  'Bon-  Hose  de  Mai  (*Val  d'Andorre'),  .Tan.  17;  Vit> 

jour  Suzon,'  etc  ,  and  on  May  24,  1873,  he  ^inie  ('  Le  Caid '),   Feb.  11;   Catatina  ('Lea 

produced  at  the  Upera-Comique  a  work  in  three  Diamans'),  etc.   She  sang  at  the  Philharmonic 

acta,  'Le  Roi  l'a  dit,'  which  in  spite  of  the  Concert  of  March  18,  1850;  in  1853  she  ap- 

charm  and  grace  of  the  first  act  has  not  had  a  peared  in  Italian  at  Her  Majesty's  on  July  27, 


lasting  success,  in  Paris  at  least,  though  it  has 
met  with  considerable  favour  in  Germany. 
After  this  Delibes  returned  to  the  Opera,  where 
be  produced  a  _<rand  mythological  ballet,  'Sylvia,' 
(June  14,  1876),  which  confirmed  his  superiority 
in  dance  music.  In  spite  of  this  fresh  success 
Delibes  wa^  still  anxious  to  write  a  serious  vocal 
work,  and  produced  a  grand  scena,  'La  Mort 


as  Amina;  and  on  Aug.  5.  in  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha's  'Cosild.i.'  'She  made  an 
impression  when  ttingi  ng  in  1*  rench  comic  opera 
by  her  pleasing  voice  and  appearance  and  by  a 
certain  cosiness  of  manner  which  was  very  charm- 
ing.' i^Chorley.)  Mme.  Charton-Demeur  having 
sung  with  little  success  in  1849  and  1853  at  the 
Opera  Couuque,  adopted  the  Italian  stage,  and 


d'Orphee,'  at  the  Trocadero  Concerts  in  1878.    won  both  fame  and  fortune  in  St.  Petersburg, 


He  then  composed  two  dramatic  works  for  th 
Opera  Lomique,  'Jean  de  Nivelle  '  (March  8, 
1880)  and   'Lakme'   (April  14,   1883).  His 
ambition  is  certainly  laudable,  but  though  his 
musical  ability  secures  him  a  partial  success, 
these  more  serious  works  have  not  such  lasting 
charm  as  his  lighter  productions.    In  spite  of 
this  reservation,  Delibes  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  composers  of  the  modern 
French  school.    In  addition  to  the  above  works 
he  has  composed  incidental  music  for  '  Le  Roi 
s'amuse,'  on  its  revival  at  the  Coinedie  Francaise, 
Nov.  22,  1882,  and  has  published  several  songs, 
almost  all  intended  for  representations  at  the 
last  nnmed  theatre.  Among  them  are  '  Ruy  Bias,' 
'  A  quoi  revent  les  jeunes  lilies,  'and  4  Parberine.' 
In  1877  Delibes  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour;  in  Jan.  1881  he  succeeded 
Rebcr,  who  had  just  died,  as  professor  of  ad- 
vanced composition  at  the  Conservatoire  ;  and 
in  Dec.  18N4  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institut  in  the  place  of  Victor  Masse".  [A.J.] 
DKMEl'R,  Anne  Ansi>.NE,  wt'e  Charton,  was 
born  March  5,  18.17,  at  Saujon  (Charente),  was 
taught  music  by  Bizot  of  Bordeaux,  and  in 
1.^42  made  her  debut  there  as  Lucia.    She  sang 
next  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1846  at  Brussels.  On 
July  18  in  the  same  year  she  made  a  successful 
debut  at  Drury  Lane  as  Madeleine  in  'Le  Postil- 
ion,' and  also  played  both  Isahelleand  Alice  ('  Ro- 
bert'), Eudoxie,  on  production  of'  La  Juive'  in 
England,  July  19,  and  with  great  success  as  An- 
gMe  ('  Domino  Noir')  with  Couderc,  the  original 
Horace.  On  Sept.  4, 1 S47,  she  married  M  Demeur 
the  flautist.'    In  1849-50  she  was  first  female 
singer  of  Mitchell's  French  Company  at  St.  1 
James's  Theatre,  and  became  highly  popular  in  ' 
various  light  part*,  many  of  which  were  then 
new  to  England,  viz.  Angile,  Henrietta  ('  L'Am- 
bassadrice ' ),  Isabelle  ( '  Pre  aux  Clercs '),  Zanetta, 
Feb.  13,  18-19;  Lmirette  (•  Cccur  de  Lion  and 
Adele  (Auber's  'Concert  a  la  Lour'),  both  on 
Feb.  36,  1849;   Lucrezia  /Action')  March  4,  j 
1849;  the  Queen  of  Lt<  n  (Boisselot's 'Ne  touchez  | 
pas  a  la  Heine'),  May  21,  1849;  Countess 
('Comte  Ory'),  June  20,  1849;  Anna  ('  Dame 

1  DIMEC*.  Jl'LKa  AKTOIXI,  born  Sept.  59, 1*11.  at  Ho.1ln>otit-l«i 
VmirM  Muiltrtl  the  fl<t«  al  the  Hrimel*  L'onier«tu>ir«  Irum 
Lahore—  mbvqiKiiilj  li-arut  Ihr  Ikwttm  flutr  Irum  Duiut  at  Paxtt; 
fri.m  to  '17  wa«  flr»l  rUutl»t  al  th»  llrii<«-'.»  ot*ra.  anil  a«  iuch 
plajed  at  Drury  Lane  In      ;  rallnquUbcd  that  putt  I 


Vienna,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Paris  at  the  Italien*  as  Desdemona  in  1862.  On 
Aug.  9  of  that  year  she  played  the  heroine  on 
the  production  of  Berlioz's  »  Beatrice  ct  Benedict ' 
bo  much  to  the  composer's  satisfaction  that  he 
requested  her  to  play  Dido  in  '  Les  Troyens  a 
Carthage,'  produced  at  the  Lyrique  Nov.  4,  1863. 
Berlioz  has  commemorated  in  his  Memoirs  her 
great  beauty,  her  passionate  acting  and  singing 
as  Dido,  although  she  had  not  sufficient  voice 
wholly  to  realise  his  ideal  heroine,  and  last,  not 
least,  her  generosity  in  accepting  the  engage- 
ment at  a  pecuniary  loss  to  herself,  a  more  lucra- 
tive offer  having  been  made  her  for  Madrid.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  run  of  the  opera  she  tang  at 
Madrid,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Lyrique, 
where,  on  May  I,  1866.  she  played  Donna  Anna 
with  Nilason  (Elvira)  and  Carvalho(Zerlina).  For 
many  years  past  Mme.  Charton  has  been  living 
in  retirement,  but  has  occasionally  appeared  at 
concerts,  viz.  at  the  Berlioz  Festival  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  with  Nilsson  in  the  Duo  Finale  to  the 
1st  act  of  Beatrice  et  Ben&lict,'  March  23,  1870; 
at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts  with  Monjauze  in  the 
finale  to  the  3nd  act  of  Reycr's  'Sigurd,'  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  March  30,  1S73  ;  i»nd 
made  her  last  appearances  at  the  same  concert 
as  Cavsandra  in  the  first  production  of  Berlioz's 
'  Prise  do  Troie,'  Nov.  33  and  30,  and  Dec.  7, 
1879.  [A.C.] 

DEMONIO.  IL.  Opera  in  three  acts;  the 
words  by  Wiskowatoff,  after  LermontofTs  poem, 
music  by  Anton  Rubinstein.  Produced  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Jan.  25,  1 875,  and  at  Covent  G.tr  len. 
June  31,  1881.  [M.] 

DE  RESZKE,  Edouakd,  born  at  Warsaw, 
Dec.  23,  1855,  was  taught  singing  by  his 
brother  Jean,  Ciaffei,  Stelltr,  and  Coletti.  and 
niad«  h.B  d<5but  April  22,  1876,  as  the  King  in 
*  Aida,'  on  its  production  at  the  Italiens,  Paris. 
He  sang  there  with  success  for  two  seasons,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where,  in  1880,  at 
Turin,  he  made  a  success  in  two  new  parts  — the 
King  in  Catalani's  '  Ehla,'  Jan.  31,  and  Charles  V. 
in  Marchetti's  'Don  Giovanni  d'Austna,'  Mar. 
II,  and  appeared  at  Milan  on  the  production  of 
Ponchielli's  •  Figluol  Pro  li-o.'  Dec.  26.  From 
1880  to  '84  he  was  engaged  with  the  Royal 
Italian  Upera,  until  its  collapse.  He  made 
1  his  debut  on  April  13,  1S80,  as  lndra  /  Roi  de 
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Lahore'),  but  his  success  as  a  foremost  lyric 
artist  was  established  by  his  admirable  perform- 
ances of  St.  Bris,  the  Count  in  '  Sonnambula,' 
Basilio,  and  later  as  Walter  ('Tell  *),  Peter  the 
Great,  Prince  Gudal  ('Demonio'),  June  ai,  1881; 
Senon  (Lenepveu's  '  Velleda'),  July  4,  188a; 
Almaviva;  M  ephistopheles ;  Al vise,  on  produc- 
tion of  'La  Gioconda,'  May  31,  1883;  Hagen, 
on  production  of  Reyer's  'Sigurd,'  July  15, 
1884  ;  etc.  In  1883-84  he  reappeared  in  Paris 
at  the  Italian  Opera  (Theatre  dea  Nations), 
with  great  success,  in  '  Simone  Boccanegra,'  in 
Massenet's  '  Herodiade,'  on  its  production  in 
Paris,  in  Dubois'  '  Abcn  Hainet,'  Dec.  16.  1884, 
and  in  favourite  operas.  He  is  now  engaged  at 
the  French  Opera,  where  he  first  appeared  April 

13,  1885,  as  Mephistophelea,  which  part  he 
played  at  the  500th  performance  of  '  Faust,' 
Nov.  4,  1887.  He  appeared  as  Leporello  in  the 
centenary  performance  of  '  Don  Juan,'  Oct.  26, 
1887,  and  has  played  parts  in  two  operas  re- 
cently produced  there,  via.  'LeCid'  and  4  Patrie.' 
He  played  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1887,  as  Ba«ilio,  St.  Bris,  Mephistophelea,  and 
Henry  the  Fowler  ('  Lohengrin  '),and  more  than 
confirmed  the  reputation  previously  made  as 
perhaps  the  best  bass  singer  and  actor  on  the 
lyric  stage. 

His  elder  brother,  Jean,  born  at  Warsaw,  Jan. 

14,  1852,  was  taught  singing  by  his  mother,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
sang  solos  in  the  Cathedral  there.  He  was 
taught  later  by  Ciatiei,  Cotogni,  and  Sbriglia. 
Under  the  name  'De  Hcschi '  he  made  his  debut 
at  Venice  as  Alfonso  1 '  Favorita  ')  in  Jan.  1874, 
according  to  an  eye-witness  with  success.1  He 
made  his  deliut  at  Drury  Lane  on  April  1 1  of 
the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part,  and  played 
there  two  seasons  as  Don  Giovanni,  Almaviva, 
De  Nevers,  and  Valentine.  A  contemporary" 
■poke  of  him  as  one  of  whom  the  highest  ex- 
pectations might  be  entertained,  having  a  voice 
more  of  a  low  tenor  than  a  baritone,  of  delicious 
quality  ;  he  phrased  artistically  and  possessed 
sensibility,  but  lacked  experience  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  turn  his  vocal  gifts  to  greater 
account  and  to  become  an  effective  actor.  The 
quality  of  the  organ  was  more  of  the  robust 
tenor  timbre  than  a  baritone.  Under  his  own 
name  he  made  his  de^iut  at  the  'Italiens '  as  Fra 
Melitone  (•  Forxa-  del  Destino'),  Oct.  31,  1876, 
with  some  success,  and  as  Severe  (Donizetti's 
♦Poliuto')  Dec.  5,  Figaro  ('Barbiere')  Dee.  19. 
He  made  hi*  tenor  debut  as  'Robert,'  at  Madrid 
in  1879  with  great  success,  and  as  such  was 
engaged  at  the  Theatre  des  Nations  in  1884. 
Be  played  there  the  part  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
on  the  production  of  '  Herodiade'  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Massenet,  that  he  procured 
him  an  engagement  at  the  Academie  to  create 
the  title  j>art  of  '  Le  Cid,'  in  which  he  made 
his  debut  on  its  production,  Nov.  30,  1 885.  He 
is  still  engaged  there,  and  has  become  a  great 
favourite.  He  has  played  there  also  aa  Radamee, 

1  U«t«  of  Mr  Mkh*.l  William*  In  Musical  Wurld. 
«  AUuiMBum.  A  pi  il  I*  mod  Julj  JK74. 
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Yasco  de  Gama,  and  John  of  Leyden,  and  aa 
Ottavio  and  Faust  in  the  celebrations  mentioned 
above,  for  the  first  time  in  Paris.  Mia  next  part 
there  was  that  of  Bussy  d'Amboise  in 
unsuccessful  *  Dame  de  Monsoreau.' 

He  re  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Badi 
June  13,  1887,  and  during  the  season  played 
Lohengrin,  Faust,  and  Raoul  with  great  applause 
and  worthily  fulfilled  prediction  by  the  marked 
improvement  both  in  his  singing  aud  acting,  and 
for  his  ease  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  such  im- 
provement being  almost  entirely  due  to  his  own 
hard  work  and  exertions.  He  has  been  almost, 
unanimously  pronounced  to  be  the  best  stage 
tenor  since  Mario. 

Their  sister.  J 08KPHINE,  educated  at  the  Con- 
sei  vatorium,  St.  Petersburg,  attracted  the  notice 
of  M.  Halansier  at  Venice,  and  was  engaged  by 
him  at  the  Academic  where  she  made  her  detu't 
as  Ophelia,  June  a  1, 1875.  She  sang  there  with 
success  for  some  time,  where  she  was  the  original 
Sitae  Roi  de  Lahore '\  April  37,  1877.  Later 
she  was  very  successful  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  etc. ; 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  as  Aida,  April  18,  1881. 
and  again  in  Paris  at  the  'Nations'  as  Salome 
(*  Herodiade ').  March  13,  1884.  She  retired 
from  public  on  her  marriage  with  M.  Leojvold  de 
Kronenburg  of  Warsaw.  [A.C.1 

DERING,  Richard.  Line  9  of  article,  add 
the  date  of  his  appointment  in  Brussels,  161 7. 
In  that  year  api>eared  his  second  work,  '  Can* 
tiones  sacrae  quiuque  vocum,'  etc.  In  1619 
another  volume  of  similar  composition  appeared, 
and  in  l6ao  two  books  of  canzonets  were  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp.  Line  14,  for  about  1658 
read  early  in  1630.  It  should  be  added  that  his 
earliest  production  is  probably  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  figured  bass.  [W.B.S.] 

DESMARETS,  Hkkbt.  born  in  Paris  166 J, 
and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
His  first  opera,  *  Didon,'  in  five  acts,  was  per- 
formed June  5. 1693.  It  was  followed  by  '  Circe" ' 
(1694),  'TheVigene  et  Chariclee*  and  '  Les  Amours 
de  Mom  us  *  ',,1695),  'Venus  et  Adonis '  (1697), 
'  Les  Fetes Galantes '  (1698).  About  this  time  he 
got  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  a  dignitary  at  Senlis, 
and  had  to  escape  to  Spain,  where  he  became,  in 
I700,maltre  de  musique  to  Philip  V.  In  1704  his 
'  Iphig«mie,'  written  in  collaboration  with  Cam- 
pra,  was  given  in  Paris,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  returned  from  Spain  until  1714,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Luneville,  under  the 
patronnge  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  whose 
help  he  obtained,  in  172a,  the  ratification  of  his 
marriage.  In  that  year  his  '  Itenaud,  ou  la 
Suite  d'Armide'  was  performed  in  Paris,  and  in 
1 741  the  composer  died,  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances, at  LuneVille.  [M.] 

DEUX  JOURNEES.  LES.  Line  4,  add 
other  names  of  German  adaptations,  'Die  Tage 
der  tiefahr,'  and  'Graf  Armand.  oder  die  zwei 
unvergesslichen  Tage.*  Refer  to  Water  CaRRIKb. 

DIAPHONIA  ^froin  811,  twice;  and  ^w, 
I  sound.    Lat.  lHscantut;  from  tits,  twice,  and 
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cantiu,  a  song.  Inexact  synonym,  OrganunA 
A  term,  applied,  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  in  his 
Micrologus,  to  a  form  of  composition  in  which  a 
second  Part,  called  Organum.  was  added  below 
a  given  Cantus  firmus.  Writers,  of  somewhat 
later  date,  while  generally  describing  Diaphonia 
under  its  Latinized  name,  Discantus,  have  treated 
that  word  as  the  exact  synonym  of  Organ  urn. 
Guido,  however,  clearly  restricts  the  term,  Orga- 
num,  to  the  Part  added  below  the  Cantus 
firm  as  ;  and  not  without  good  reason,  since  it  is 
only  to  the  union  of  the  two  Parts  that  the 
terms,  Diaphonia,  or  Discantus,  can  be  logically 
applied.  In  its  oldest  known  form,  the  added 
Part  moved  in  uninterrupted  Fourths  below  the 
Cantus  firmus.  Guido  disapproved  of  this,  and 
recommended,  as  a  more  agreeable  (mollis) 
method,  that  the  Major  Second,  and  the  Major 
and  Minor  Third,  should  be  used  in  alternation 
with  the  Fourth.  When  a  third  Part  was  added, 
by  doubling  the  Organum  in  the  Octave  above, 
the  form  of  composition  was  called  Triphonia. 
Tetraphonia  was  produced  by  doubling  both  the 
Organum  and  the  Cantus  firmus.  in  the  Octave 
above.  Guido  called  the  third  Part.  Organum  du- 
plicatum.  In  later  times,  it  was  called  Triplum 
(, -Treble),  and  the  fourth  Part,  Quadruplum. 


Diaphonia. 


Triphonia. 


re.  Mi 


re    -  re. 


Tetraphonia. 


For  Hucbald's  treatment  of  Discantus  and 
Organum,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  609,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  427. 

[W.S.R.] 

DIBDIN,  Charlks.  Correct  ptatement  as  to 
his  beine  the  originator  of '  table  entertainments ' 
by  a  reference  to  vol.  iv.  p.  51  a. 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  For  ampli- 
fication of  first  sentence,  see  Tinctoris.  vol.  iv. 
p.  1 28a.  P.  444  b,  bottom  line,  add  a  reference  to 
P.K088ARD,  in  Appendix.  P.  446  a,  1.  I,  add  that 
the  supplement  to  Fetis  was  published  in  1878  by 
M.  Arthur  Pougin.  in  2  vols.  Add  to  second 
paragraph  that  Mendel's  Lexicon  has  been 
completed  in  11  vols.,  toother  with  a  supplemen- 
tary volume  edited  by  Dr.  August  RcUsmaun. 
in  1883.  Mention  should  al-n  be  made  of 
Dr.  Hugo  Niemann's  handy  •  Musik-Lexicon ' 
published  in  Leipzig  in  1882  (second  edition, 
1887).  P.  4460,  1.  13,  add  that  the  musical 
articles  in  the  Encyc.  lirit.  have  been  more 
recently  written  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro. 
vol.  iv.  rT.  5. 


DIES  IR<£  (Prota  de  Mortuit.  Prom  de 
Die  Judicii.  tiequentia  in  Commtmoratione 
Defunetorum.  *ft  6/rpjt  iittlv'  iffiipa).  The  Se- 
quence, or  Prose,  appointed,  in  the  Roman 
Missal,  to  be  sung,  between  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel — that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the 
Gradual  and  Tractus — in  Masses  for  the  Dead. 

The  truth  of  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the 
Poetry  to  Thomas  de  Celano,  the  friend,  dis- 
ciple, and  biographer,  of  S.  Francis  of  Assist, 
seems  to  be  established,  beyond  all  controversy. 
F.  Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the 
Friars  Minor  soon  after  its  formation ;  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  its 
saintly  Founder;  and  is  proved,  by  clear  inter- 
nal evidence,  to  have  written  his  '  Vita  Sancti 
Francisci'  between  Oct.  4,  1236,  on  which  day 
the  death  of  the  Saint  took  place,  and  May 
25,  1230 — the  date  of  the  translation  of  his 
Relics.  This  well-established  fact  materially 
strengthens  the  tradition  that  the  'Dies  ire' 
was  written  not  very  many  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century;  and  effectually 
disposes  of  the  date  given  by  some  modern 
Hymnologists,  who,  though  attributing  the  Se- 
quence to  Thomas  de  Celano,  assert  that  it  was 
composed  circa  1150.  F.  Bartholomews  Pisa- 
nus  (ob.  1401)  says  that  it  was  written  byFrater 
Thomas,  who  came  from  Celanum  ;  and  that  it 
was  sung  in  Masses  for  the  Dead.  But,  many 
years  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  its  use  be- 
came general.  It  is  very  rarely  found,  in  early 
MS.  Missals,  either  in  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many ;  and  is  wanting  in  many  dating  as  late  as 
the  closo  of  the  15th  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  its 
use  was  recognized  in  all  countries,  until  its  in- 
sertion in  the  Missale  Roman um  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  obligation. 

As  an  example  of  the  grandest  form  of  mediae- 
val Latin  Poetry — the  rhymed  prose 1  which 
here  attains  its  highest  point  of  perfection — the 
4  Dies  ire'  stands  unrivalled.  Not  even  the 
4  Stabat  Mater  '  of  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  writ- 
ten nearly  a  century  later,  can  be  fairly  said  to 
equal  it.  For,  in  that,  the  verses  are  pervaded, 
throughout,  by  one  unchanging  sentiment  of 
overwhelming  sorrow ;  whereas,  in  the  '  Dies 
ire,'  wrath,  terror,  hope,  devotion,  are  each,  in 
turn,  used  as  a  natural  preparation  for  the  con- 
cluding prayer  for  '  Eternal  rest.'  The  tender- 
ness of  expression  which  has  rendered  some  of 
its  stanzas  so  deservedly  famous,  is  contrasted, 
in  other  verses,  with  a  power  of  diction,  which, 
whether  clothed  in  epic  or  dramatic  form,  is 
forcible  enough  to  invest  its  awful  subject  with 
an  all-absorbing  interest,  a  terrible  reality,  which 
the  hearer  finds  it  impossible  to  resist.  A  great 
variety  of  unfamiliar  '  readings  '  is  to  be  tound 
in  early  copies.  The  version  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  is  that  known  as  the  M armor  Mantuanum, 
in  which,  anion;'  other  variations  from  the  version 
contained  in  the  Roman  Missal,  four 
each  consisting  of  three  rhymed  verses, 
the  authorized  text. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  rendering  of  the  opening 
stanzas,  at  the  end  of  '  The  Lay  of  tho  Last 
Minstrel,'  is  known  to  every  one.  A  very  fine 
English  paraphrase,  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Irons, 
B.D.,  beginning,  '  Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of  mourn- 
ing!' is  inserted,  in  company  with  the  old  Plain 
Song  Melody,  in  the  Hev.  T.  Helmore's  *  Hymnal 
Noted.'  Innumerable  German  translations  are 
rxtani,  of  which  the  best  known  is  that  begin- 
ning, '  Tag  des  Zorns,  du  Tag  der  Fulle.' 

The  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  one.  in  Modes  i.  and  ii.  (Mixed  Do- 
rian) ranging  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  combined  Scale,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Octave  to  the  Final.  No  record  of  it*  origin, 
or  authorship,  has  been  preserved;  but  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  that,  if  not  composed  by 
Thomas  de  Celano  himself,  it  was  adapted  to  his 
verses  at  the  time  of  their  completion.  Fine  as 
this  Melody  is,  it  has  not  been  a  favourite  with 
the  greatest  of  the  Polyphonic  Masters;  partly, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of 
Dioceses  in  which  the  Sequence  was  sung,  prior 
to  its  incorporation  in  the  Roman  Missal ;  and, 
partly  because  it  has  been  a  widespread  cus- 
tom, from  time  immemorial,  to  dispense  with  the 
employment  of  Polyphonic  Harmony,  in  Masses 
for  the  Dead.  The  '  Dies  ine '  is  wanting  in  Pa- 
lestrina's  '  Mi&sa  pro  Defunctis,'  for  five  Voices, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  his 
First  Book  of  Masses  (Rome,  159 t) 5  n"d,  in 
that  by  Vittoria,  sung  in  1603  at  the  Funeral 
of  the  Empress  Maria,  wife  of  Maximilian  II., 
and  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605.  It  i*  found, 
however,  in  not  a  few  Masses  by  Composers  of 
somewhat  lower  rank  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
Mi&sa  pro  Defunctis,  for  four  Voices,  by  Gio- 
vanni Matteo  Asola  (Venice,  1586)  ;  in  one  for 
eight  Voices,  by  Orazio  Vecchi  (Antwerp,  161  2)  ; 
in  one  for  four  Voices,  by  Francesco  Anerio ; 
and  in  one  for  four  Voices,  by  Pitoni.  In  all 
these  Masses,  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody  is 
employed  as  the  basis  of  the  composition  ;  but 
Pitoni  has  marred  the  design  of  an  otherwise 
great  work,  by  the  introduction  of  alternate 
verses,  written  in  a  style  quite  unsuited  to  tho 
solemnity  of  the  text. 

With  modern  Composers  the  '  Dies  iraa '  ha* 
always  been  a  popular  subject;  and  more 
than  one  great  master  has  adapted  its  verses  to 
Music  of  a  broadly  imaginative,  if  not  a  dis- 
tinctly dramatic  character.  Among  the  most 
important  settings  of  this  class,  we  may  enu- 
merate those  by  Colonna  and  Bs«sani,  copies  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music;  that  in  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, of  which,  whether  Mozart  composed  it 
or  not,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  was  written  by 
the  greatest  Composer  of  Church  Music  that  the 
School  of  Vienna  ever  produced  :  the  two  great 
settings  by  Cherubim  ,*  the  first,  in  his  Requiem 
in  C  Minor,  and  the  second,  in  that  in  D  Minor ; 
the  extraordinarily  realistic  settings  in  the 
Requiems  of  Berlioz  and  Verdi;  and  finally, 
the  Ketting  in  Gounod's  '  Mors  et  Vita.'  For  far- 
ther information  concerning  the  poem  and  other 
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musical  compositions  on  the  words,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  in  '  The  Mu-iesl 
Review'  (Novello)  for  June,  18S3.  [W.S.R] 

DIETRICH,  Albert  Hermakx.  born  Aug. 
28,  1829,  at  Golk  near  Meissen,  and  educated  a: 
the  Gymnasium  at  Dresden,  from  1842  onw&rtk 
While  here  he  determined  to  devote  himself  u 
music,  but  in  spite  of  this  resolution,  he  went, 
not  to  the  Conservatorium,  but  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  in  1847,  having  previously 
studied  music  with  Julius  Otto.     At  Leipzig 
his  musical  tuition  was  in  the  hands  of  Rieu. 
Hauptmann  and  Moscheles.   From  185 1  he  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  Schumann  at 
Dusseldorf  until  1854,  when  the  master'*  mental 
condition  made  further  instruction  impossible 
During  this  time,  in  tho  autumn  of  1S53,  aa 
incident  occurred  which  brought  Dietrich  infci 
collaboration  with  his  master  and  Johannes 
Brahms.    Joachim  was  coming  to  Dusseldorf 
to  play  at  a  concert  on  Oct.  27,  and  Schumann 
formed  the  plan  of  writing  a  joint  violin-sonata 
with  the  other  two,  by  way  of  greeting.  Die- 
trich's share  was  the  opening  allegro  in  A  minor. 
[See  vol.  iii.  p.  404  a.]  In  1 854  his  first  symphony 
was  given  at  Leipzig,  and  a  year  later  he  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  subscription  concerts 
at  Bonn,  becoming  town  Musikdirector  in  1859. 
In  1 86 1  he  became  Hofkapellmeister  at  Olden- 
burg.  On  his  frequent  visits  to  Leipzig,  Cologne, 
and  elsewhere,  he  has  proved  himself  an  excellent 
conductor,  and  an  earnest  musician.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  '  Robin  Hood' ;  pieces  for  pianoforte,  op.  2  ; 
songs,  op.  10;  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings, 
op.  9  ;  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  op.  20;  a  concert 
overture,  '  Normannenfahrt ' ;  '  Morgenhyrone' ; 
'  Rheinmorgen';  and  '  Altchristlicher  Bittgeaang* ; 
works  for  choir  and  orchestra ;  concertos  for  horn 
(op.  29).  violin  (op.  30)  and  violoncello  (op.  32  ; 
a  pianoforte  sonata  for  four  hands;  etc.  [M.] 

DIETSCH,  Pierre  Louis  Philiite.  See 
vol.  iv.  p.  213  a,  note  i,and  add  that  in  1863  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  as  conductor  by 
M.  Perrin,  and  that  he  died  Feb.  20,  1S65. 

DIG  NUM.  Ch  arles.   Line  10  from  end  of 
article,  for  96  read  90. 

*  DITSON,  Oliver,  &  Co.  The  oldest  music- 
publishing  house  in  the  United  States  now 
engaged  in  business,  as  well  as  the  largest. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Boston,  where  the 
senior  partner  has  followed  the  business  since 
1823,  when,  at  the  age  of  12,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Samuel  H.  Parker,  a  book  and  mnsic 
seller.  On  reaching  his  majority  in  1S32,  Ditson 
was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and 
the  firm,  Parker  &  Ditson,  continued  until 
1845,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Parker,  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  Ditson  in  his  own 
name  until  1857,  when  John  C.  Haynes  was 
admitted  a  partner,  and  the  style,  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.,  was  adopted.  Ditwn's  eldest  son,  Charles 
H.,  was  admitted  in  1867,  and  whb  placed  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  branch,  Charles  H. 
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Ditson  &  Co.  In  1875  another  son,  J.  Edward, 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch.  J.  Edward  Ditson 
&  Co.  In  i860  a  branch  was  established  in 
Boston  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  band  and 
orchestral  instruments  and  other  musical  mer- 
chandise, under  the  name  of  John  C.  Haynes  & 
Co.  A  further  branch  has  existed  in  Chicago 
since  1864,  styled  Lyon  &  Healy,  who  transact 
a  general  business  in  music  and  musical  mer- 
chandise with  the  growing  country  that  lies  to 
the  westward.  The  catalogue  of  sheet  music 
published  by  the  house  and  its  four  branches 
embraces  over  51,000  titles.  Some  2000  other 
titles — instruction  books,  operas,  oratorios, 
masses,  collections  of  psalmody  and  of  secular 
choral  music,  in  fact  every  variety  of  music  and 
text  book  known  to  the  trade — are  also  included 
in  the  list  of  publications  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  firm.  [F.H.J.] 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Line  20  of  article, 
and  following,  correct  date  of  Bull's  degree  to 
1592,  that  of  Callcott  to  1800,  and  that  of  Bishop 
to  1853.  Line  10  from  bottom,  correct  date  of 
N  ares'  degree  to  1 756.  Refer  to  OXFORD,  vol.  ii. 
624  6,  for  a  further  list  of  names,  and  see 
Degrkes  in  Appendix. 

DO D ECACHO R  DO  N  (original  Greek  title, 
AflAEKAXOPAON,  from  SeAtica  twelve,  and 
Xnpty,  »  string).  A  work,  published  at  Basle, 
in  September,  1547,  by  the  famous  mediaeval 
theorist,  now  best  known  by  his  assumed  name, 
Glareanus,  though  his  true  patronymic  was 
Heinrich  Loris,  latinized  Henricus  Loritus.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  598.] 

The  Dodecachordon  owes  its  existence  to  a 
dispute,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in- 
volved considerations  of  great  importance  to 
Composers  of  the  Polyphonic  School :  and  the 
clearness  and  logical  consistency  of  the  line  of 
argument  it  brings  to  bear  upon  the  Bubject 
rentier  it  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world. 

In  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose,  four  Modes  only 
were  formally  acknowledged.  S.  Gregory  in- 
creased the  number  to  eight.  Later  students, 
finding  that  fourteen  were  possible,  advocated 
the  use  of  the  entire  number.  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  9th  century,  the  controversy  grew 
'so  hot,  that  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  learned  Musicians  of  his  age. 
Charlemagne,  after  long  deliberation,  decided 
that  twelve  Modes  were  sufficient  for  general 
use :  and  his  dictum  was  founded  on  an  indis- 
putable theoretical  truth ;  for,  though  fourteen 
Modes  are  possible,  two  are  rendered  practically 
useless,  by  reason  of  their  dissonant  intervals. 

The  decision  of  Charlemagne  was  universally 
accepted,  in  practice ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  an 
element  of  confusion  was  introduced  into  the 
theory  of  the  Modes,  by  certain  superficial  stu- 
dents— prototypes  of  the  party  which  now  tells 
us  that  •  Plain  Song  ought  always  to  be  sung  in 
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unison  ' — who,  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
melodic  construction  of  the  scale,  imagined  that 
certain  Modes  were  essentially  identical,  because 
they  corresponded  in  compass,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  their  semitones.  It  is  quite  true  that 
every  Authentic  Mode  corresponds,  in  compass, 
and  in  the  position  of  its  semitones,  with  a  cer- 
tain Mode  taken  from  the  Plagal  Scries  ;  just  as, 
in  the  modern  system,  every  Major  Scale  cor- 
responds, in  signature,  with  a  certain  Minor 
Scale.  But,  the  intervals  in  the  two  Modes  are 
referable  to,  and  entirely  dependent  upon,  a 
different  Final;  just  as,  in  the  Relative  Major 
and  Minor  Scales,  they  are  referable  to  a  differ- 
ent Tonic.  For  instance,  the  Authentic  Mixoly- 
dian  Mode  corresponds,  exactly,  in  its  compass, 
and  the  position  of  its  semitones,  with  the  Plagal 
Hypoionian  Mode.  The  range  of  both  lies 
between  G  and  g;  and  the  semitones,  in  both, 
fall  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degrees.  But,  the  Final  of  the 
Mixolydian  Mode  is  G,  and  that  of  the  Hypo- 
ionian, C  ;  and,  though  Palestrina's  Missa  Papa? 
Marcelli,  written  in  the  Hypoionian  Mode,  ends 
every  one  of  its  greater  sections  with  a  full  close 
on  the  Chord  of  C,  and  bases  every  one  of  its 
most  important  Cadences  on  that  Chord,  there 
are  critics  at  the  present  day  who  gravely  tell  us 
that  it  is  in  the  Mixolydian  Mode,  simply  because 
the  range  of  its  two  Tenors  lies  between  G  and 
g.  Glareanus  devotes  pages  73-74  of  the  Dodeca- 
chordon to  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning ;  and  all  the  great 
theorists  of  the  1 6th  century  are  in  agreement 
with  him,  in  so  far  as  the  main  facta  of  the 
argument  are  concerned,  though  they  differ  in 
the  numerical  arrangement  of  their  4  Tables.'  To 
prevent  confusion  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  system  upon  which  these  '  Tables ' 
are  constructed. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  reasonable  system 
of  classification  is  that  which  presents  the  com- 
plete series  of  fourteen  possible  Modes,  in  their 
natural  order,  inserting  the  impure  Locrian  and 
Hypolocrian  forms,  in  their  normal  position, 
though  rejecting  them  in  practice.  The  complete 
arrangemeut  is  shown  in  the  following  scheme. 

I.  Dorian. 
II.  Hypodorian. 

III.  Phrygian. 

IV.  Hypophrygian. 
V.  Lydian  (or 


Phrygian). 
VL  Hypofydian. 


IX.  Sicilian. 
XI.  lJ£L»  (or 


Hyper-   X1L  Bgpciocrian(frHyptr- 
phrttffian). 
XIIL  Ionian  (or  Ia«tian>. 
XIV.  Hypoionian  Hy- 


VIL  M»xoly<1ian  (or  Hy- 
perlvdian.) 
VIII.  Hypomixolydlan. 

The  system  most  widely  opposed  to  this  recog- 
nises the  existence  of  eight  Modes  only — Nos. 
I- VIII  in  the  foregoing  series ;  and  represents 
the  iEolian,  Hyposeolian,  Ionian,  and  Hypoio- 
nian forms,  as  replicates  of  Modes  II,  III,  VI, 
and  VII — or,  still  less  reasonably,  Modes  I,  II, 
V,  and  VI— with  the  substitution  of  different 
Finals. 

In  all  essential  points,  Glareanus  follows  the 
first-named  system,  though  he  describes  the 
Ionian,  and  Hypoionian  forms,  as  Modes  XI  and 
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XII,  and  limply  mentions  the  rejected  Locrian 
and  Hypolocrian  scale*  by  name,  without  assign- 
ing them  any  definite  numbers. 

Zacconi's  Table  agrees  with  that  ofGlareanu*. 
Fux  generally  describes  the  Modes  by  mime,  and 
takes  but  little  notice  of  their  numerical  order. 
In  later  times,  the  editors  of  the  Mechlin  Office- 
Books  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two 
conflicting  systems  by  appending  double  numbers 
to  the  disputed  Modes.  Dr.  Proske,  in  his 
'  Musics  divina,'  follows  the  first-mentioned 
system,  describing  the  Ionian  and  Hypoionian 
Modes,  as  Nos.  XIII  and  XIV  ;  and  the  same 
plan  has  been  uniformly  adopted  in  the  present 
Dictionary.  The  want  of  an  unvarying  method 
of  nomenclature  is  much  to  be  1  regretted  ;  but 
it  no  way  affects  the  essence  of  the  question,  for, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Dodecachordon,  no 
one  has  ever  seriously  attempted  to  dispute  the 
dictum  of  Glareanus,  that  twelve  Modes,  and 
twelve  only,  are  available  for  practical  purposes  ; 
and  these  twelve  have  found  pretty  nearly  equal 
favour  among  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Poly- 
phonic School.' 

The  Dodecachordon  enters  minutely  into  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each  of  the  twelve 
Modes  ;  and  gives  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
each,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  Masters 
of  the  early  Polyphonic  School.  The  amount  of 
information  it  contains  is  so  valuable  and  ex- 
haustive, that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  student 
of  the  present  daycould  eversucceed  in  thoroughly 
mastering  the  subject  without  its  assistance. 

The  text,  comprised  in  470  closely  printed 
folio  pages,  is  illustrated  by  89  Compositions,  for 
two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without 
words,  printed  in  separate  parts,  and  accompanied 
by  directions  for  deciphering  the  Enigmatical 
Canons,  etc.,  by  the  following  Composers  : — 
Antonio  Brumel  (4  compositions)  ;  Nicolaus 
Craen  (1);  Sixt  Dietrich  (5);  Antonius  Fevin 
(1);  Adam  de  Fulda  (1);  Damianus  a  Goes 
Lusitanos  (1);  Heinrich  Isaac  (5);  Josquinus 
Pratensis  [ Josquin  des Pros]  (25);  Listenius  (1)  ; 
Adam  Luyr  Aqiuegranensis  (1);  Gregor  Meyer 
(10) ;  Joannes  Mouton  (4);  Jac.  Obrechth  (3) ; 
Johannes  Okenheim  (3);  De  Orto(i);  Petrus 
Platensis  [Pierre  de  la  Rue]  (3) ;  Richafort  (1); 
Gorardus  a  Salice  Flandri  (1);  Lutvichus  Sen- 
flius  (3) ;  Andr.  Sylvanus  (1)  ;  Thomas  Tzamen 
(i) ;  Jo.  Vannius  [VVannenmachcr]  (1)  ;  Vaque- 
ras  (1)  ;  Antonius  a  Vinea  (1);  Paulus  Wuest 
;  1) ;  Anonymous  (9). 

The  first  edition  of  the  AflAEKAXOPAON  was 
printed  at  Basle,  in  1547.  A  second  edition, 
entitled  '  De  Musices  divisions  ac  definitione,' 
but  with  the  saine  headings  to  the  chapters,  is 

1  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  earlatloos  affect  the  later  Modes  only. 
TheBrstetehl  Mi-dre-th*  only  M.«l«  lh«t  can  conil.lently  be  called 
•(iregjrlan'— are  dittliiful»bed  by  tne  same  numbers  In  all  tyitrrat 
but  one.  This  esceptlon  It  to  t»i  found  In  the  Table  given  by  Zaf  linn, 
who  numbers  the  Mode*  thiu-— I.  loulsu  ,-  It.  Ilyptiloutan  ;  111. 
IHirtan;  IV.  Ilypodorlaa  ;  V.  I'hryelan  :  VI.  llyr-ipliryglan  ;  VII. 
I.ydlan  :  VIII.  HypolydLan:  IX.  Mliulydlan ;  X.  Ilypumliolydlan  ; 
XI.  jKollan :  XII.  Hypowollan.  Thli  method  I.  ejcrpttonall/  con- 
luilnj.  tioce  not  one  of  lu  numbers  corresponds  with  those  of  any 
utber  system. 

J  Consult,  on  this  point.  Baiol's  'Lib  of  PalesUlna'  ('MenorU.' 
etc)  Tom.  11.  p.  81. 


believed  to  have  been  printed,  at  the  same  place, 
in  1 549.'  A  small  volume,  entitled  *  M  o>ic* 
Epitome,  sive  Compendium,  ex  Glareani  Dode- 
cachordo,'  by  J.  Wonnegger,  was  published  at 
Basle  in  1557,  and  reprinted  in  1559.  Tb* 
original  work  is  now  very  scarce,  and  costly  ; 
though,  happily,  less  so  than  the  'Syntagma' 
of  Prsetorius,  or  the  '  Musica  getuscht  und  au»- 
gexogen '  of  Sebastian  Virdting.  Copies  of  the 
edition  of  1547  will  be  found  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Royal  College  of  Music;  and  the 
British  Museum  also  possesses  the  first  edition  of 
Wonnegger's  *  Epitome.'  [W.S.R.] 

DORFFEL,  Alfred,  born  Jan.  24,  1S21, 
at  Waldenburg  in  Saxony,  received  his  first 
musical  education  from  the  organist  J  oh.  Trube. 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservator™  m, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  Karl  Klo*a, 
G.  W.  Fink,  C.  G.  Mxiller,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann.     Li  1837  ne   made  a  successful 
appearance  as  a  pianist,  and  soon  afterwards 
attained  to  a  high  position  as  a  musical  critic 
In  the  '  Neue  Zeitechrift  fur  Musik '  he  wrote 
some  reviews  of  Schumann's  works,  which  an- 
ticipated the  verdict  of  posterity,  although  they 
did  not  correspond  with  contemporary  opinion 
concerning  that  master's  greatness.   His  criticism 
of  'Genoveva'  gave  the  composer  great  pleasure. 
From  1865  to  1881  he  contributed  to  the  'Leip- 
zige  Nachrichten,'  and  in  1S60  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  musical  department  of  the  town 
library.     In  the  following  year  he  established 
a  music  lending  library  together  with  a  music- 
selling  business,  in  both  of  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1885  by  his  son,  Balduin  Dorffel.  He 
has  undertaken  much  work  for  the  firm  of  Breit- 
kopf  *  Hartel,  whose  critical  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  especially  that  of  Beethoven,  have 
been  chiefly  corrected  by  him.    For  the  edition 
of  Peters  he  has  edited  the  pianoforte  works  of 
Schumann,  and  other  comp'witions,  and  several 
of  the  Bach-Gexellschaft  volumes  have  been 
issued  under  his  direction.   In  1 887  he  edited  the 
'St.  Luke  Passion'  for  the  first-named  firm.  To 
the  literature  of  music  he  has  contributed  an 
edition  of  Berlioz's  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
the  second  edition  of  Schumann's  'Gesammelte 
Schriften.'  and  has  published  an  invaluable  his- 
tory of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  from  l~8t  to 
1881  ('Festschrift  zur  hundertjahrigen  Jubel- 
feier,  etc,  Leipzig,  1SH4),  in  recognition  of  which 
the  University  of  Leipzig  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor.  [H.B.] 

DOLES,  Johanx  Fbiedrich,  born  in  1 716  at 
Steinbach  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  was  educated  at 
the  Schleusingen  Gymnasium,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  instruction  in  singing  and  in  playing 
on  the  violin,  clavier,  and  organ.  In  173S  he 
went  to  Leipzig  for  a  course  of  theology  at  the 
University,  and  whilo  there  pursued  his  musical 
studies  under  J.  S.  Bach.  His  compositions, 
however,  bear  little  trace  of  Bach's  influence  ; 
though  fluent  and  correct,  they  have  none  of 
that  great  master's  depth  and  grandeur.  Doles 

•  See  roL  t  p.  SW  a. 
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would  teem  to  have  been  more  affected  by  the 
Italian  Opera,  with  which  he  became  familiar 
by  constant  attendance  at  performances  given 
for  the  Saxon  court  at  Hubertsburg.  His  light, 
pleasing,  and  melodious  compositions,  together 
with  the  charm  of  his  manners,  rapidly  brought 
him  popularity  at  Leipzig.  In  1743  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  first  Gewand- 
Haos  Concerts ; 1  and  on  March  9.  1744, 
he  was  commissioned  to  write  a  Festival 
Cantata  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
their  foundation.  In  that  same  year  be  was 
appointed  Cantor  at  Freiburg,  where  he  wrote, 
in  1 748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Sing- 
spiel,  out  of  which  arose  the  famous  dispute 
between  Biedermann,  Mattheson,  and  Bach.1 
In  1755  he  succeeded  Gottlob  Hasser  as  Cantor 
of  the  Thoinaaschule  and  also  as  director  of  the 
two  principal  churches,  which  posts  he  held 
until  1 789.  when  old  age  and  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  them.  In  the  sprint; 
of  1789  Mozart  visited  Leipzig,  and  on  April 
32  he  played  on  the  organ  at  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  aud  made  his  well-known  remark  to 
Doles  about  Bach's  music.  [See  MoZART,  vol.  ii. 
p.  393  b.]  It  was  probably  on  the  same  occasion 
that  J.  C.  Barthel  played  before  Mozart  at 
Doles's  houBe.  [See  Barthel,  J.  C]  And  in 
the  following  year  Doles  published  his  cantata 
to  Gellert's  words,  '  Ich  komme  vor  dein  Ange- 
sicht'  (Leipzig,  1790),  dedicated  to  his  friends 
Mozart  and  Naumaun.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  this  work,  because  its  preface  records  Doles's 
opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  sacred  music 
should  be  treated,  and  those  opinions  have  little 
in  common  with  the  traditions  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  although  Doles  was 
proud  of  having  been  Bach's  pupil,  and  there- 
fore unwilling  to  depreciate  him  openly,  he 
took  no  pains  whatever,  during  his  directorship 
at  Leipzig,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  taste 
for  his  great  master's  works.  Bach's  church- 
music  was  almost  entirely  neglected  both  by 
him  and  his  successor,  J.  A.  HUler.  Doles  died 
at  Leipzig  on  Feb.  8,  1797. 

His  compositions  consist  principally  of  cantata*, 
motets,  psalms,  sacred  odes  and  songs,  and  cho- 
rales, many  of  which  have  been  printed,  including 
some  sonatas  for  the  clavicembalo.  His  '  Elemen- 
tary Instruction  in  Singing'  had.  in  its  day,  con- 
xideruble  reputation  as  a  useful  practical  method. 
Among  his  many  unprinted  works  may  be  men- 
tioned two  oratorios  (the  Passion-music  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke),  two  masses,  a 
Kvrie,  a  Gloria,  a  Salve,  and  a  German  Mag- 
nificat. [A.H.W.] 

DOMMER,  Arret  von,  born  Feb.  9,  1828. 
at  Dantzig,  was  brought  up  to  theology,  but  in 
1 85 1  went  to  Leipzig  and  learnt  composition 
from  Richter  and  Lobe.    After  some  time  passed 

1  They  ware  then  called  '  du  erotic  Concert '  and  werv  held  In  a 
phrase  hou»*  ;  but  almost  Immetllaielj  after  their  commencement 
they  nere  iMTruptad  by  the  outbreak  of  the  6e»«4j  Yean  War.  |Sea 

toI.  I.p.  -Wi  S.I 

1  See  Dttur-a  i.  B.  Bach.  111.  2».  aod  Spltta-i  J.  a  Bach.  la.  36 1 
<*>«!.  ad.) 


as  a  teacher  of  music,  he  forsook  Leipzig  for 
Hamburg,  where  he  spent  aeven  years  as  a 
musical  critic  and  correspondent,  and  in  1873 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Hamburg  city  library, 
a  post  which  he  still  holds  (1887).  In  1865  he 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  H.  C.  Koch's 
Muaikaliscbes  Lexicon  of  1 80 3,  which  ia  a  sterling 
work,  perhaps  a  little  too  sternly  condensed.  Be- 
sides this  his  Handbook  of  Musical  History;i867, 
3nd  ed.  1878)  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Riemann, 
from  whom  the  above  is  chiefly  obtained.  [G.] 

DON  CARLOS.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Demery  read  Mery.  Line  7,  for  Her  Majesty's 
read  Co  vent  Garden. 

DONIZETTI.  For  date  of  birth  read  Nov. 
a5»  1 797-  (Partially  corrected  in  late  editions.  1 
P.  453  a,  L  10  from  bottom,  fur  1834  read  1833. 
Page  454  a,  1.  38,  add  day  of  death,  April  8. 
In  lines  39  and  40,  read  he  was  disinterred  on 
April  3G,  and  reburied  on  Sept.  13,  1875,  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Bergamo.  The  following 
corrections  are  to  be  made  in  the  list  of  works  : — 
The  title  of  No.  4  ib  '  Zoraide  di  Granata.' 
That  of  No.  13  is  '  Alahor  in  Granata.'  The 
date  of  'Otto  mese  in  due  ore'  is  1837;  the 
works  of  1838  begin  with  No.  30.  The  date  of 
'  L'EsuIe  di  Roma*  is  1838  ;  the  works  of  1839, 
omitting  '  L'Elisire  d'amore.'  which  belongs  to 
1832,  begin  with  No.  25,  *  B  Paria.'  The  title 
of  No.  30  is  '  Isnelda  di  Lambertazzi.'  The 
date  of  'Anna  Bolena '  is  1830,  and  that  of 
'  Fausta'  1832,  among  the  works  of  which  year 
'  L'Elisire  d'amore '  is  to  be  included.  No.  40, 
'  LAssedio  di  Calais'  is  identical  with  No.  23, 
'Gianni  di  Calais '  ;  the  date  here  given  is  that 
of  its  production  in  Paris.  The  date  of  '  Lucrezia 
Borgia'  is  1833,  and  the  works  of  1834  begin 
with  *  Rosamonda.'  The  date  of  'Gemma  ill 
Vergy '  is  1834,  tho  works  of  1835  beginning  with 
'  Marino  Faliero.'  'Roberto  Devereux  '  belongs 
to  1837.  The  title  of  No.  51  is  '  Pia  di  Tolomei.' 
The  works  of  1843  begin  with  '  Maria  di  Rohan,' 
not  with  '  Don  Pasquale.' 

DORN,  Heinrich.  L.  E.  Line  30  from 
bottom  of  page.Jbr  47  read  49. 

DORSET  GARDEN  THEATRE.  This 
house  was  erected  upon  the  garden  of  a  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  situate  upon  the 
hank  of  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Salisbury 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  Sir  William  (then  Mr.) 
Davenant  had  obtained  a  patent  for  its  erection 
in  1639  and  another  in  1662,  but  from  various 
causes  the  building  was  not  erected  in  bis  life- 
time. His  widow,  however,  built  the  theatre, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and 
the  Duke's  company,  removing  from  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  opened  it  Nov.  19,  1671.  It  became 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  pieces  of  which 
music  and  spectacle  were  the  most  prominent 
features,  amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Davenant's  adaptation  of  Shakspere's 
'Macbeth,*  with  Lock'B  mnsic,  1672;  Shad- 
well's  adaptation  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest,'  with 
music  by  Lock,  Hurafrey,  and  others,  1673; 
Shadwell's  'Psyche,'  with  music  by  Lock  and 
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Draghi,  Feb.  1673-4;  Shadwell's  'Libertine.' 
with  Purcell's  music,  1676;  Dr.  Davenant's 
'Circe,'  with  Banister's  music,  1677;  Shad- 
well's  alteration  of  Shakspere's  '  Timon  of 
Athens,'  with  Purcell's  music,  1678;  and  Lee's 
■  Oidipus '  and  4  Theododus,'  both  with  Purcell's 
music,  in  1679  and  1680  respectively.  In  1682 
the  King's  and  Duke's  companies  were  united, 
and  generally  performed  at  Drury  Lane ;  but 
operas  and  other  pieces  requiring  a  large  space 
for  stage  effects  were  still  occasionally  brought 
out  at  Dorset  Garden,  amongst  them  Dryden's 
'Albion  and  Albanius,'  with  Grabu'a  music, 
1685  ;  and  Powell  and  Verbruggen's  '  Brutus  and 
Alba,'  with  Daniel  Purcell's  music,  in  1697. 
In  1699  the  house  was  let  to  William  Joy,  a 
strong  Kentish  man  styled  '  The  English 
Samson,'  and  for  exhibitions  of  conjuring, 
fencing,  and  even  prize-fighting.  It  was  again 
opened  for  the  performance  of  plays  in  1703, 
and  finally  closed  in  Oct.  1700.  After  the 
demolition  of  the  theatre  the  Bite  was  succes- 
sively occupied  as  a  timber  yard,  by  the  New 
River  Company's  offices,  and  the  City  Gas 
Works.  An  engraving  showing  the  river  front 
of  the  theatre  was  prefixed  to  Elkanah  Settle's 
'  Empress  of  Morocco,'  1673,  another,  by  Sutton 
Nicholls.  was  published  in  1 7 10,  and  a  third  in 
theGentleman'sMagaxine,July,i8i4.  [WJI.H.] 

DOT.  It  should  be  added  that  Handel  and 
Bach,  and  other  composers  of  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  were  accustomed  to  use 
a  convention  which  often  misleads  modern 
students.  In  6-8  or  la -8  time,  where  groups 
of  dotted  quavers  followed  by  semiquavers  occur 
in  combination  with  triplets,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  crotchets  and  quavers. 
Thus  the  passage 

g^a|||||    i.  pUyed  g-J-AJ1— 

not  with  the  semiquaver  sounded  after  the  third 
note  of  the  triplet,  as  it  would  be  if  the  phrase 
occurred  in  more  modern  music.  [M.] 

DOTZAUER,  J.  J.  F.  Line  3  of  article,/^- 
Jan.  read  J  une.  Line  6  from  bottom/or  9  read  6. 

DOUBLE  BASS.  Line  14,  add  that  the 
notes  sound  an  octave  lower  than  they  are 
written.  In  the  musical  example,  the  first 
note  of  (&)  should  be  E.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.)    Omit  foot-note  1 . 

DOWLAND,  Joiw.  Line  5  from  bottom  of 
page,  for  1602  read  1603.  The  following  ana- 
gram on  his  name  is  given  by  Camden  at  the 
end  of  his  1  Remaines'  :— 

Joanne*  Ikmlandtm. 
Annot  hnlendo  haual. 

DRAGHI.  G.  B.  P.  461  b,  L  15.  for  com- 
jwsed  read  published  ;  the  opera  was  performed 
in  1673. 

DRAGONETTI,  Dominico.  The  date  of 
birth  should  probably  be  altered  to  April  7,  1763. 

DREAM  OF  ST.  JEROME.   A  piece  of 


pianoforte  music  attributed  to  Beethoven,  and 
published  by  Cramer  &  Beale.  It  consists  of 
the  third  of  Beethoven's  six  sacred  »ongs  (op.  48  ) 
transcribed  for  the  PF.,  and  followed  by  ao 
arrangement  of  the  Welch  air  '  Merch  Megan,' 
also  for  the  piano.  The  piece  derived  its  exist- 
ence from  the  demand  created  by  the  mention  of 
'  Beethoven's  Dream  of  St.  Jerome  *  in  Thacke- 
ray's '  Philip,'  that  again  being  a  mistake  for 
'  St.  Jerome's  Love,*  a  poem  adapted  by  Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  '  Sacred  Songs,'  to  the  melody  of 
the  theme  of  the  opening  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata,  op.  26.  The  story  is  told  in  The 
Timet  of  June  16  and  28,  1886.  [G.] 

DRECHSLER,  Kabl.    Add  date  of  death, 

Dec.  1,  1873. 

DROUET,  L.  F.  P.    Add  day  of  death, 

Sept.  30. 

DRUM.  P.  464  4.  for  second  line  after  first 
musical  example  rea d Meyerbeer  uses  four  drums, 
G.  C,  D,  and  E.  P.  465  6, 1. 5  from  bottom,  add 
that  Pieranxovini  wrote  a  concerto  for  the  drums. 

DRURY  LANE.  Line  1 2  from  end  of  article, 
for  1869  read  1870. 

DUBOIS,  Clement  Francois  Th^odobx. 
born  at  Rosney  (Marne),  Aug.  24,  1837,  came 
to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  and  entered  upon  a 
brilliant  course  of  study  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  successively  first  prizes  for 
harmony,  fugue,  and  organ,  and  finally,  in  1S61. 
under  Ambnnse  Thomas,  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1866  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  and  was  appointed  ma  it  re 
de  chapelle  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  where,  on  Good 
Friday,  1867,  he  produced  an  important  and 
carefully  written  work,  '  Lea  Sept  Paroles  du 
Christ,'  afterwards  performed  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires  in  1870.    It  has  since  been  given 
in  other  churches  on  Good  Friday,  and  parts 
of  it  have  been  performed  at  the  Concert* 
du  Conservatoire.    Being  unable  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  great  musical  theatres,  he 
conteuted    himself   with    producing,   at  the 
Ath«?nee,  a  pleasing  little  work,  '  La  Guzla  de 
l'Emir '  (April  30. 1873).  In  1878  he  carried  off, 
together  with   B.  Godard,  the  prize  at  the 
Concours  Musical  instituted  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  his  '  Paradis  perdu '  was  performed,  first  at 
the  public  expanse  (Nov.  27,  1878),  and  again  on 
the  two  following  Sundays  at  the  Concerto  du 
Chutelet.    His  other  dramatic  works  for  the 
stage   are,  'Le   Pain    bis'  (Opera-Comique, 
Feb.  26,  1879) ;  •  La  Farandole,'  ballet  (Opera, 
Dec.  14.  1883);  and  •  Aben-Hamet,'  a  grand 
opera  (Theatre  Italien  de  la  place  du  Chateiet, 
Dec.  16,  1884).    The  above  are  his  chief  works, 
but  Dubois  is  a  fertile  composer,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  important  compositions  at  various 
concerts,  not  to  mention  his  numerous  pieces  for 
piano,  his  single  songs,  and  his  church  and 
chamber  music.    We  may  refer  to  his  '  Diver- 
tissement' and  'Piece*  d'Orchestre '  (Concert 
national,  April  6  and  Dec.  14,  i873\  a  'Suite 
d'Orchestre'  (Do.  Feb.  8,  1874),  'Scenes  Sym- 
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phoniques'  (Conoerla  du  Chatelet,  Nov.  25, 
1877),  and  his  Overture  '  Fritiof  *  (Do.  Feb.  13, 
1 881 ).  The  bust  of  these,  a  work  full  of  life  and 
accent,  ranks,  together  with  his  two  small  operas, 
among  his  best  compositions.  He  possesses  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  but 
little  originality  or  independence  of  style.  For 
some  time  he  was  maUre  de  chapelle  at  the 
Madeleine,  and  is  now  organist  there,  having 
replaced  Saint-Saens  in  1877.  He  succeeded 
El  wart  as  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, in  1 87 1,  and  in  1883  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  [A.J.] 
DU  BO  U  KG,  G.  Add  that  he  died  at  Maiden- 
head, April  17,  1882. 

DULCIMER.  P.  468  b.  Add  that  English 
dulcimers  have  ten  long  notes  of  brass  wire  in 
unison  strings,  four  or  five  in  number,  and  ten 
shorter  notes  of  the  same.  The  first  scries, 
struck  with  hammers  to  the  left  of  the  right- 
hand  bridge,  is  tuned 


I- 


"V — r 


the  F  being  natural.  The  second  series,  struck 
to  the  right  of  the  left-hand  bridge,  is 

z=m=> — r  


3 


the  F  being  again  natural.  The  remainder  of 
the  latter  series,  struck  to  the  left  of  the  left- 
hand  bridge,  give* 


♦    *  f 


This  tuning  has  prevailed  in  other  countries  and 
is  old.  Chromatic  tunings  are  modern  and  ap- 
parently arbitrary.  [A.J. H.J 

DULCKEN,  Mm*.  Line  3,  correct  date  of 
birth  to  March  29. 

DUN.  Finlat,  born  in  Aberdeen,  Feb.  24. 
1795,  viola  player,  teacher  of  singing,  musical 
editor  and  couijxjser,  in  Edinburgh ;  studied 
abroad  under  Baillot,  Crescentini,  and  others. 
He  wrote,  besides  two  symphonies  (not  published} 
Solfeggi,  and  Scale  Exercises  for  the  voice 
(1829,,  edited,  with  P'rofessor  John  Thomson, 
Paterson's  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  and  took 
part  abio  with  G.  F.  Graham  and  others  in  writing 
the  pianoforte  accompaniment*  and  symphonies 
for  Wood's  Songs  of  Scotland  ;  he  was  editor  also 
of  other  Scotch  and  Gaelic  Collections.  Dun 
was  a  master  of  several  living  and  dead  languages, 
and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  a  very  ac- 
complished man.  HedudNov.28,  1853.  [W.He.] 

DUNSTABLE,1  John,  musician,  mathemati- 
cian, and  astrologer,  was  a  native  of  Dunstable, 
in  Bedfordshire.  Of  his  life  absolutely  nothing 
is  known,  but  he  has  long  enjoyed  a  shadowy 
celebrity  as  a  musician,  mainly  owing  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  I'roheinium  to  the  *  Proportionate '  of 
Johannes  Tinctoris  (1445-151 1).  The  author, 
ifbtsasMii 


after  mentioning  how  the  institution  of  Royal 
choirs  or  chapels  encouraged  the  study  of  music, 
proceeds:  'Quo  fit  ut  hac  tempestate,  facultas 
nostra?  musices  tarn  rairabile  susceperit  incre- 
mentum  quod  an  nova  esse  videatur,  cujus,  ut 
ita  dicam,  nov*  artis  fon9  et  origo,  apud  Anglicos 
quorum  caput  Dunstaple  exstitit,  fuisse  perhibe- 
tur,  et  huic  contemporanei  fuerunt  in  Gallia 
Dufay  et  Binchois  quibus  immediate  succea- 
serunt  moderni  Okeghem,  Busnois,  Regis  et 
Caron,  omnium  quos  audiverim  in  compositione 
pnestantissimi.  Hsec  eis  Anglici  nunc  (licet 
vulgariter  jubilare,  Gallici  vero  cantare  dicun- 
tur)  veniunt  conferendi.  Illi  etenim  in  dies 
novos  cantus  novissime  inveniunt,  ac  isti  (quod 
miserrimi  si  gnu  in  est  ingenii)  una  semper  et 
eadein  compositione  utuntur.'  (Cousseinaker, 
'Scriptures,  vol.  iv.  p.  154.)  Ainbros  (' Ge- 
schichte  der  Musik,'  ii.  pp.  470-1)  has  shown 
conclusively  how  this  passage  has  been  gradually 
misconstrued  by  subsequent  writers,  beginning 
with  Sebald  Heyden  in  his  1  Do  Arte  Canendi ' 
(1540),  until  it  was  boldly  affirmed  that  Dunsta- 
ble was  the  inventor  of  Counterpoint !  Ambros 
also  traces  a  still  more  absurd  mistake,  by  which 
Dunstable  was  changed  into  S.  Dunstan ;  this 
was  the  invention  of  Franz  Lustig,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Printz,  Marpurg,  and  other  writers. 
It  might  have  been  considered  that  the  claim  of 
any  individual  to  be  the  '  inventor  '  of  Counter- 
point would  need  no  refutation.  Counterpoint, 
like  most  other  branches  of  musical  science,  can 
have  been  the  invention  of  no  single  man,  but 
the  gradual  result  of  the  experiments  of  many. 
Tinctoris  himself  does  not  claim  for  DunBtable 
the  position  which  later  writers  wrongly  gave 
him.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  '  fons  et  origo ' 
of  the  art  is  said  to  have  been  in  England,  where 
Dunstable  was  the  chief  musician  ;  and  though 
Tinctoris  is  speaking  merely  from  hearsay,  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  his  statement  so  incredible  as 
some  foreign  writers  seem  to  think.  So  long  as 
the  evidence  of  the  Rota  'Sumer  is  y-cumeii  in  ' 
is  unimpeached,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  was  in  England,  in  the  early  13th  century, 
a  Bchool  of  musicians  which  was  in  advance  of 
anything  possessed  by  the  Netherlands  at  the 
same  period.  Fortunately  the  evidence  for  the 
date  of  the  '  Rota '  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
damaged  by  statements  of  liistorians  who  either 
ascribe  it  to  the  15th  century  or  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. Within  the  last  few  years  an  important 
light  baa  been  thrown  upon  the  relation  of 
Dunstable  to  the  Netherlands  musicians  Dufay 
and  Binchois,  by  the  discovery  (Monatshefte  fiir 
Musikgeschichte,  18S4,  p.  26)  that  Dufay  died 
in  I474,  and  not.  as  had  been  hitherto  supposed, 
some  twenty  years  before  Dunstable.  Binchois 
did  not  die  until  1460,  so  it  is  clear  that,  though 
the  three  musicians  were  for  a  time  contem- 
poraries, yet  Tinctoris  was  right  in  classing  the 
Englishman  as  the  head  of  a  school  which  actually 
preceded  the  Netherlander  and  Burgundians. 

Dunstable's  fame  was  certainly  great,  though 
short-lived.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  manu- 
script preserved  in  the  Eacorial  (c.  iii.  23), 
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written  at  Seville  in  1480  (J.  F.  Riano,  'Notes 
on  Early  Spanish  Music,'  p.  65),  in  two  other 
passages  in  the  Treatises  of  Tinctoris,  in  the 
'  Dialogus  in  Arte  Muaica  *  of  John  Hothby 
(Coussemaker,  '  Scriptorea,'  iii.  xni.),  in  '  Le 
Champion  des  Dames'  of  Martin  Le  Franc 
(d.  1460),  and  more  than  once  by  Franchinus 
Gaforius,  who  in  Book  ii.  cap.  7  of  his  '  Practice 
Musicae'  (Milan,  1496)  gives  the  tenor  of  a 
setting  of 4  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  '  by  the  English 
composer.1  Yet  he  was — in  his  own  country  at 
least — so  soon  forgotten,  that  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  Bale's '  Scriptores  Britannia?'  ( 1 550),  and 
Morley  ('  Introduction,' ed.  1597,  p.  17S)  quotes 
a  passage  from  his  motet  'Nesciens  virgo  mater 
virum,'  in  which  he  has  divided  the  middle  of  the 
word  1  Angelorura  '  by  a  pause  two  Long  rests 
in  length,  as  an  exmaple  of '  one  of  the  greatest 
absurdities  which  I  have  seene  committed  in  the 
dittying  of  musick.'  The  passage  is  doubtless 
absurd  to  modern  ideas :  but  Dunstable's  fault 
was  not  considered  such  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
Similar  passages  occur  so  late  as  Josquin's  days. 

The  main  difficulty  of  determining  what 
ground  there  was  for  Dunstable's  fame  lies  in 
the  fact  that  bo  little  of  his  work  is  now  ex- 
tant. Gaforius  evidently  was  acquainted  with  a 
treatise  by  him,  and  the  samo  work  is  quoted  by 
Rnvenscroft,  from  a  marginal  note  in  whose 
*  Briefe  Discourse'  (1614)  we  learn  that  Dun- 
stable's treatise  was  on  '  Mensurabilis  Musicc.' 
Until  comparatively  recent  days  it  was  thought 
that  the  fragments  printed  by  Gaforius  and  Mor- 
ley were  all  that  remained  of  his  works.  But  a 
little  more  than  this  has  been  preserved.  A 
three-part  song,  '  O  Rosa  bella,'  was  discovered  | 
in  a  MS.  at  the  Vatican  by  MM.  Danjou  and 
Morelot  ('  Revue  de  la  Musique  Religieuse,' 

copy  was  subse- 
quently found  in  a  MS.  collection  of  motets, 
etc.,  at  Dijon.  This  composition  has  been 
scored  by  M.  Morelot,  and  printed  in  his  mono- 
graph 'De  la  Musique  au  XV  Siecle.*  It 
may  also  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  and 
volume  of  Ambros'  'Geschichte  der  Musik.' 
Its  effect  in  performance,  considering  the  periixl 
when  it  w;ib  written,  is  really  extraordinary,  nnd 
quite  equal  to  anything  of  Dufay 's.  Besides 
these  compositions  the  British  Museum  possesses 
two  specimens  of  Dunstable's  work.  The  first 
is  an  enigma  which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
It  occurs  in  a  MS.  collection  of  Treatises  on 
Music  (Add.  MS.  10,336),  transcribed  by  John 
Tuck  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
Owing  to  its  being  written  at  the  end  of  fol.  18, 
and  signed  '  Qd.  Dunstable,'  an  idea  has  arisen 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
which  has  therefore  been  sometimes  alleged  to 
be  the  lost  treatise ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  < 
the  treatise,  as  Coussemaker  has  shown,  is  that 
which  is  nearly  always  ascribed  to  John  de 
M tin's,  and  Dunstable's  enigma  is  evidently 
written  in  to  fill  up  the  page.  In  a  similar  and 
almost  identical  MS.  at  Lambeth,  transcribed 
by  William  Chelle  of  Hereford,  the  treatise  of 
1  Sm  1U0  Book  III,  cap.  «  of  the  w»  work. 


de  Muris  and  enigma  of  Dunstable  occur  in  tbf 
same  juxtaposition.    The  other  composition  of 
Dunstable's  in  the  British  Museum  is  to  be 
found  in  a  magnificent  volume  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  (Add.  MS.  31,923). 
It  is  a  three-part  composition  of  some  length, 
without  words :  the  tenor  consists  of  a  short 
phrase  which  1b  repeated  in  accordance  with 
the  Latin  couplet  written  over  the  part.  In 
addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  a  MS.  col- 
lection of  15th-century  Astronomical  Treatises 
in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  which  contains  at 
p.  74,  '  Longitudo  et  latitudo  locorum  pnecipue  in 
Anglia,  secundum  aliam  antiquam  script urani 
de  man  11  Dustapli.'    At  the  bottom  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  page  the  date  occurs :  *  Anno  Gratis 
1438  die  mensis  Aprilis.' 

The  Liceo  FilHrmonico  de  Bologna  also  pos- 
sesses an  early  15th-century  MS.,  which  contains 
four  of  Dunstable's  compositions,  viz.  a  '  Pa- 
trem/a  'Regina  cceli  laetare,'  and  two  motets 
— '  Sub  tua  protectione,'  and  'Quam  pulchra  es.' 
(Ambros,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.) 

This,  then,  is  probably  all  that  remains  of  the 
work  of  this  remarkable  man.    It  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  judge  how  well  founded 
his  reputation  was,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
for  his  time  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power. 
He  forms  the  one  link  between  the  early  English 
school  which  produced  the  '  Rota,'  and  the  school 
of  the  early  16th  century  which  produced  such 
men  as  Cornysshe,  Pigot,  and  Fayrfax.  But 
between  the  two  there  is  a  distinct  break.  The 
men  of  the  later  generation  are  far  inferior 
to  their  Netherlandish  contemporaries,  while 
Dunstable  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Dufay 
and  Binchois.    This  singular  fact  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  other  than  purely  musical  rea- 
sons.   The  death  of  Dunstable  took  place  in 
1453,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  broke  out,  and  for  years  England  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion  and 
disorganization,  which  must  have  stopped  the 
progress  of  all  the  arts  of  civilization.1  During 
this  period,  music,  like  everything  else,  must 
have  suffered,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason 
that  we  possess  so  little  of  Dunstable's  work. 
On  the  re-establishment  of  order  under  Henry 
VII.  the  old  English  school— probably  consist- 
ing of  only  a  small  knot  of  men— was  dispersed 
or  forgotten,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Court 
composers  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  the  early  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  distinctly  derived  from  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been 
making  rapid  progress  under  Dufay's  successors 
—  Okeghem,   Hobrccht,  and  Josquin — while 
England,  plunged  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war, 
had  forgotten  the  art  in  which  she  had  made  so 
good  a  beginning.    Thus  it  was  that  Dunstable 
was  forgotten.    Fuller,  when  ho  came  across  his 

>  It  hu  bMti  the  misfortune  of  Kinfliih  manic  to  »uflVr  mm  than 

one  from  politic*!  event*.  The  violent  Interruption!  ceu*rd  by  tbe 
Information  and  the  (.real  Rel*lliou  Were  a*  dl»aslruu*  In  their 
effect*  upoil  later  ichoolt  of  KnglWh  mu«tc  a*  were  the  Wan  of  the 
lltitc*  upon  tbe  *chuol  of  Dutmable.  More  peaceably,  but  no  leat 
unfortunately,  the  advent  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  with  It*  Her- 
man court  and  Italian  opera,  crushed  the  school  of  £ii*-liab  opera 
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epitaphs,  made  merry  that  a  1  person  of  such  per- 
fection '  should  be  tto  unknown.  The  epitaphs 
are  worth  reprinting.  The  first  was  on  his  tomb- 
stone in  St.  Stephen's,  Wolbrook.  Stow  '  sayB 
it  was  inscribed  on  '  two  faire  plated  stones  in  the 
Chancell,  each  by  other.'    It  runs  as  follows: — 

Clandit  hoe  ttimulo,  qui  Cesium  pectore  clausit 
Dunstaple  I.  Juris,  astroruin  cunaciua  illo* 
Judicu  novit  hirainia  abacoudita  pander*  ccsli. 
Hie  vir  erat  tua  laua,  turn  lux.  turn  muaiea  princcps, 
Quique  tuaa  dulcea1  per  mundnrn  aperaerat4  onus, 
Anno  Mil.  Equater,  eetnel  !».  triaa  jun^itu  Chriati. 
Pridio  natale  aidua  trausmigrat  od  aatra, 
8uacipiant  proprium  civem  cieli  sibi  civea. 

The  other  epitaph  is  preserved  in  Weever's 

*  Funerall   Monuments'   (1631),  where   it  is 

quoted  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 

containing  a  number  of  poetical  epitaphs  writt-n 

by  John  of  Whethamstede,  Abbot  of  St.  Al- 

ban's  : — 

Upon  John  Dunstable,  an  aatrologian,  a  mathema- 
tician, a  tnuaittau,  and  what  not. 
Muiicua  hie  Michalua  alt«r,  norueque  Ptholomeua, 
Junior  ac  Athlaa  aupportan*  robore  coloe, 
l'auaat  aub  ciuore;  melior  vir  de  muliere 
Nunquam  natua  erat ;  vicii  quia  labo  carubat, 
Kt  virtutibua  opea  poeaedit  vincua  omnea. 
Cur  exoptetur,  aic  optandoque  precetur 
Perpetuia  anum  eclobretur  fama  JohennU 
DuuaUpil ;  in  pace  requiescat  et  hie  aine  fine. 

[W.B.S.] 

DUPONT,  Acguste,  born  at  Ensival  near 
Liege,  Feb.  9,  1828,  was  educated  at  the  Liege 
Conservatoire,  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
successful  travel  ax  a  pianist  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His 
works  for  the  pianoforte  are  numerous,  and 
show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  instrument. 
They  are  cast  in  a  popular  mould,  and  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  drawing-room 
mimic,  but  they  are  free  from  all  that  ia  mere- 
tricious. A  '  Concertstiick  '  (op.  42)  nnd  a 
Concerto  in  F  minor  (op.  49)  both  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  are  his  most  ambitious  works. 
Among  his  solo  pieces  the  bvst  are  *  Roman  en 
dix  pages'  (op.  48),  a  Bet  of  short  pieces  showing 
the  iutluence  of  .Schumann  in  their  structure, 
and  •  Contes  du  Foyer '  (op.  1 2).  A  set  of  songs 
called  '  Poeme  d'amour,'  contains  much  that  is 
pleasing  and  original.    His  younger  brother, 

Joseph,  born  at  Ensival.  Jan.  3,  1838,  edu- 
cated at  Liege  and  Brussels,  has  attained  great 
distinction  as  an  operatic  conductor.  Ho  has 
held  posts  of  this  kind  successively  at  Warsaw, 
Moscow,  and  Brussels,  where  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
conductor  at  the  Theatre  do  la  Monnaie,  and  at 
the  Association  <les  Artistes  Musiciens  since 
1872.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Vioux- 
temps  as  director  of  the  Concerts  Populaires. 
During  the  final  seasons  of  Mr.  Gye's  manage- 
ment of  Italian  Opera,  M.  Dupont  conducted 
many  of  the  most  important  performances  given 
at  Covent  Garden.  [M.] 

DUPOKT,  Jean  Pierre.  Add  date  of  death, 
Dec.  31.  Add  that  Jean  Louis  Dl'Port  made 
his  dt'but  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1 768,  and 
died  Sept.  7,  18 19. 

1  Stow'*  Surr.,.  18JJ.  p.  fcft.  1  Fuller  reads  1  Ills.' 

•  •  lulcw'  (Full.rj.  i  •  sparsest  anas '  (Puller). 


DUPUIS,  Dr.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  1730, 
and  add  day  of  death,  July  17. 

DURANTE,  Francesco.  Line  17,  for  not 
£20  read  about  £55. 

DUSSEK,  J.  L.  P.  477  b,  in  catalogue  of 
works,  add  that '  The  Captive  of  Spilburg '  was 
written  in  collaboration  with  Michael  Kelly. 
It  should  of  course  be  spelt  Spielberg. 

DUSSEK,  Sophia.  Line  i  i  .for  1 8 1 o read  1 8 1  a. 

DVORAK,*  ANToNfN,  born  Sept.  8,  1841, 
at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahnzeves)  near  Kralup  in 
Bohemia.  His  father,  Franz  Dvorak,  the  butcher 
and  innkeeper  of  the  place,  destined  him  for 
the  first  of  these  trades.  The  bands  of  itin- 
erant musicians  who  used  to  come  round  on 
great  occasions  and  play  in  the  inn,  roused  his 
musical  ambition,  and  he  got  the  village  school- 
master to  teach  him  to  sing  and  play  the  violin. 
His  progress  was  so  remarkable  that  before  long 
he  was  promoted  to  singing  occasional  solos  in 
church,  and  to  playing  the  violin  on  holidays. 
During  one  such  performance,  in  Passion  tide, 
he  broke  down  from  nervousness.  In  1 85  3  his 
father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  at  Zlonitz, 
putting  him  under  tbe  care  of  an  uncle.  Here 
his  musical  studies  were  superintended  by  the 
organist,  A.  Liebmann,  who  taught  him  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  theory,  such  as  would  enable  him  to  play 
from  a  figured  bass,  modulate,  or  extemporize 
with  moderate  success.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  scut  to  learn  German,  and  so  to  finish 
his  education,  at  Kamnitz,  where  the  organist 
Hancke  taught  him  for  a  year,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Zlonitz,  his  father  having  in  the 
meanwhile  removed  there.  He  prepared  a  sur- 
prise for  his  relations  in  the  shape  of  an  original 
composition,  a  polka,  which  he  arranged  to  have 
performed  on  some  festive  occasion.  The  musi- 
cians >  started,  but  a  series  of  the  moat  frightful 
discords  arose,  and  the  poor  composer  realised 
too  late  the  fact  that  he  had  written  the  parts  for 
the  transposing  instruments  as  they  were  to 
sound,  instead  of  writing  them  as  they  were  to 
be  played !  By  this  time  his  intense  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  music  rather  than  to  the 
modest  career  marked  out  for  him  by  his  father, 
could  no  longer  be  disguised,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  months  had  been  spent  iu  discussions, 
in  which  the  cause  of  art  was  materially  helped 
by  the  organist,  who  foresaw  a  brilliant  future 
for  his  pupil,  that  the  father's  objections  were 
overcome,  and  permission  given  for  Anton  to  go 
to  Prague  and  study  music,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  organist's  appointment.  In  Oct.  1857 
he  went  to  the  capital  and  entered  the  organ 
school  supported  by  the  '  Gcscllscluift  der 
Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen.'  At  the  beginning  of 
the  three  years'  course  he  received  a  modest 
allowance  from  his  father,  but  even  this  ceased 
after  a  short  time,  and  the  boy — for  he  was  little 
more — was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  His 
violin-playing  came  in  most  usefully  at  this  time, 
and  indeed  without  it  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
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he  could  have  kept  himself  alive.  He  joined 
one  of  the  town-bands  as  viola-player,  and  for 
some  three  years  lived  upon  the  meagre  earnings 
obtained  in  cafes  and  other  places  of  the  same 
kind.  When  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in 
Prague  in  1862,  the  band  to  which  he  belonged 
was  employed  to  provide  the  occasional  music, 
and  when  that  institution  was  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvorak, 
with  some  others  of  his  companions,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  orchestra.  While  here  he 
benefited  by  his  intercourse  with  Smetana,  who 
held  the  post  of  conductor  from  1866  to  1874. 
A  kind  friend  was  found  in  Carl  Bendl,  a  native 
of  Prague,  who  after  holding  important  musical 
posts  at  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  had  returned 
in  1866  to  Prague  as  conductor  of  a  choral 
society,  and  who  gave  Dvorak  every  opportunity 
in  his  power  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  art.  His  own  resources  were  of 
course  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  buy  scores, 
and  the  possession  of  a  piano  of  his  own  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
he  worked  on  steadily  at  composition,  experi- 
menting in  almost  every  form  of  music.  As 
early  as  1862  ho  had  written  a  string  quintet ; 
by  1865  two  symphonies  were  completed  ;  al>out 
this  time  a  ^r&nd  opera  on  the  subject  of  Alfred 
was  composed  to  a  German  libretto,  and  many 
songs  were  written.  The  most  ambitious  of 
these  efforts  were  afterwards  committed  to  the 
flanu-s  by  their  author.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St.  Adalbert's  church  in 
Prague,  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  allowed 
him  not  only  to  give  up  his  orchestral  engage- 
ment, but  to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  He  in- 
creased his  scanty  salary  by  taking  private 
pupils,  but  as  yet  his  circumstances  were  ex- 
ceedingly humble. 

It  was  in  this,  his  32nd  year,  that  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  composer,  wi(h  the 
patriotic  cantata  or  hymn,  written  to  words  by 
Halek,  'Die  Erben  des  weissen  Perges*  (The 
heirs  of  the  white  mountain).  The  subject  was 
happily  chosen,  and  the  spontaneous  and 
thoroughly  national  character  of  tho  music 
ensured  its  success.  In  the  same  year  one 
of  two  Notturnos  for  orchestra  was  per- 
formed, and  in  1874  an  entire  symphony  in 
E  b,  and  a  scherzo  from  a  symphony  in 
D  minor  were  given.  Neither  of  these  sym- 
phonies appear  in  his  list  of  works  ;  they  were 
not  the  same  as  the  two  earlier  computations, 
which  were  in  Bb  and  E  minor  respectively. 
By  this  time  the  composer  had  begun  to  make 
a  name  for  himself,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Theatre  resolved  to  produce  an  opera 
by  him.  When  4  Der  Kiinig  und  der  Kohler 1 
('  The  King  and  the  Collier ')  was  put  into 
rehearsal,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be  quite 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  wildly  unconven- 
tional style  of  the  music,  and  the  composer 
actually  had  the  courage  to  rewrite  it  altogether, 
presemng  scarcely  a  note  of  the  original  score. 
In  this  form  it  was  successfully  produced,  and. the 
rumour  of  his  powers  and  of  the  scantiness  of  his 
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resources  reaching  Vienna,  he  received  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  pension  of  about  £50  per  annum  from 
the  KultusminiBterium.    This  stipend,  increased 
in  the  following  year,  was  the  indirect  means  of 
procuring  him  the  friendship  and  encouragement 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  on  Herbeck's  death 
iu  1877,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  a 
commission  formed  for  examining  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  recipients  of  this  grant.     In  this 
way  the  delightful  collection  of  duets,  called 
'  Klange  aus  Mahren,'  came  before  the  Viennese 
composer,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  discerned  in  them  all  the  possibilities  that 
lay  before  their  author.    A  wonderfully  happy- 
use  of  national  characteristics  is  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  these  duets,  and  a  good 
opportunity  for  again  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  these  peculiarities  was  soon  given  him ;  he 
received  a  commission  from  Simrock  the  pub- 
lisher to  write  a  series  of  '  Slavische  Tanze  for 
pianoforte  duet.    The  work,  completed  in  187S, 
had  almost  as  great  a  success  as  the  Hungarian 
dances  of  Brahms,  published  several  years  before. 
Tho  wide  popularity  which  the  dances  rapidly 
attained  in  all  parts  of  Germany  led,  as  was 
only  natural,  to  the  publication  of  compositions 
of  every  form,  which  the  composer  had  almost 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  in  print.    It  was  now 
evident  to  all  musicians  that  a  new  and  fully 
developed  composer  had  arisen,  not  a  mere 
student  whose  progress  from  lighter  to  more 
elaborate  forms  could  be  watched  and  discussed, 
but  a  master  whose  style  was  completely  formed, 
and  whose  individuality  had,  in  its  development, 
escaped  all  the  trammels  of  convention.  His 
long  experience  of  orchestras  had  served  hitn 
well,  and  had  given  him  a  feeling  for  instru- 
mental colouring  such  as  has  been  acquired  by 
very  few  even  of  those  composers  whose  education 
has  been  most  complete.     But  though  musical 
culture  and  the  constant  intercourse  with  artists 
andcriticB  undoubtedly  tend  to  crush  distinctive 
originality,  they  have  their  advantages  too,  and 
a  composer  who  wishes  to  employ  the  classical 
forms  with  ease  and  certainty  will  hardly  be 
able  to  dispense  with  these  necessary  evils.  In 
judging  of  Dvorak's  works,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  large  amount  of  his  chamber 
music  was  written  without  any  immediate  pro- 
spect of  a  public  performance,  and  without 
receiving  any  alterations  such   as  judicious 
criticism  might  have  suggested. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  '  Slavische  Tame,' 
the  composer  has  been  in  the  happy  position  of 
the  country  which  has  no  history,  or  rather  his 
history  is  to  be  read  in  his  works,  not  in  any 
biography.  Of  late  years  England  has  played 
an  important  part  in  his  career.  Since  the 
dances  abovo  referred  to  were  arranged  for 
orchestra,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (on 
Feb.  15,  1879)  ms  name  nas  become  gra- 
dually more  and  more  prominent,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  English  musical  world  has 
been  remiss  in  regard  to  this  composer,  whatever 
may  be  our  shortcomings  in  some  other  respects. 
An  especial  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  an 
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association,  the  London  Musical  Socixtt,  which  I 
on  March  10,  1883,  introduced  to  the  metropolis 
his  setting  of  the  '  Stabat  Mater,'  composed  as 
early  as  1876,  though  not  published  till  1881. 
Public  attention  was  at  once  aroused  by  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  individuality  of  the 
music,  and  the  composer  was  invited  to  conduct 
a  performance  of  the  work  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  which  took  place  on  March  13.  In  the 
autumn  of  1884  he  was  again  asked  to  conduct 
it  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  at  the  same 
time  received  a  commission  from  the  authorities 
to  write  a  short  cantata  for  the  next  year's 
Birmingham  Festival.  This  resulted  in  the 
composition  of  'The  Spectre's  Bride,'  to  a 
Bohemian  version  by  K.  J.  Erben  of  the  fami- 
liar 'Lenore'  legend,  which,  although  it  was 
presented  in  a  very  inadequate  translation  of  a 
German  version,  obtained  a  success  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  well-deserved,  carrying  off  the 
chief  honours  of  the  festival.  This,  as  well  as  an 
oratorio  on  the  subject  of  St.  Ludmila.  written 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1886,  were  conducted 
by  the  composer  himself. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
Dvorak's  works,  nor  can  we  attempt  to  foretell 
what  position  his  name  will  ultimately  occupy 
among  the  composers  of  our  time  ;  it  may  how- 
ever be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  the  more 
striking  characteristics  of  his  music.  An  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  melodic  invention  and  a 
rich  variety  of  colouring  are  the  qualities  which 
most  attract  us,  together  with  a  certain  unex- 
pectedness, from  which  none  of  his  works  are 
wholly  free.  The  imaginative  faculty  is  very 
strongly  developed,  so  that  he  is  at  his  best 
when  treating  subjects  in  which  the  romantic 
element  is  prominent.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
his  works  in  the  regular  classical  forms  are  the 
least  favourable  specimens  of  his  powers.  When 
we  consider  the  bent  of  his  nature  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  his  con- 
certed compositions  should  be  as  numerous  and 
as  successful  as  they  are.  As  a  rule,  the  interest 
of  those  movements  in  which  an  adherence  to 
strict  form  is  necessary,  is  kept  up.  not  so  much 
by  ingenious  developments  and  new  presentments 
of  the  themes,  as  by  the  copious  employment  of 
new  episodes,  the  relationship  of  which  to  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  movement  is  of  the 
slightest.  But  in  spite  of  these  technical  de- 
partures from  time-honoured  custom,  the  most 
stern  purist  cannot  refuse  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fresh  cliarm  with  which  the 
composer  invests  his  ideas,  and  in  most  of  his 
slow  movements  and  scherzos  there  is  no  room 
for  cavil.  These  two  important  sections  of  the 
sonata  or  symphony  form  have  been  materially 
enriched  by  Dvorak  in  the  introduction  and 
employment  of  two  Bohemian  musical  forms, 
that  of  the '  Dumka '  or  elegy,  and  the  '  Furiant,' 
a  kind  of  wild  scherzo.  Both  these  forms, 
altogether  new  to  classical  music,  have  been 
used  by  him  in  chamber  music  and  symphonies, 
and  also  separately,  as  in  op.  ia,  op.  35,  and  op.43. 


To  his  orchestral  works  the  slight  censure 
passed  upon  his  chamber  compositions  does  not 
apply.  In  his  symphonies  and  other  works  in 
this  class,  the  continual  variety  and  ingenuity 
of  his  instrumentation  more  than  make  up  for 
any  such  deficiencies  as  we  have  referred  to  in 
the  treatment  of  the  themes  themselves,  while  bis 
mastery  of  effect  compels  our  admiration  at  every 
turn.  Beside  the  three  symphonies,  op.  34,' 6o,  and 
70,  and  the  overtures  which  belong  to  his  operas, 
we  may  mention  a  set  of  '  Symphonic  Variations 1 
(op.  40),  a  '  Scherzo  capriccioso '  (op.  66),  and 
the  overtures  '  Mein  Heim'  (op.  6a)  and  *  Hu- 
sitska'  (op.  67),  both  written  on  themes  from 
Bohemian  volkslieder. 

Although  in  such  works  as  the  concerto  op. 
33,  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  D,  op.  33.  and 
the  three  trios,  op.  ai,  a6,  and  65,  DvoMk 
has  given  evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
pianoforte  effect,  his  works  for  that  instrument 
alone  form  the  smallest  and  least  important  class 
of  his  compositions,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
though  the  waltzes  and  mazurkas  contain  much 
that  is  piquant  and  exceedingly  original,  his 
contributions  to  pianoforte  music  are  by  no 
means  representative. 

His  songs  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
earlier  period  of  his  career,  but  considering  the 
extraordinary  success  attained  by  the  'Zigeuner- 
lieder*  on  their  publication,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  other  songs  are  not  more  frequently  heard. 
These  'gipsy  songs'  show  the  composer  at  his 
best,  uniting  as  they  do  great  effectiveness  with 
tender  and  irresistible  pathos.  His  use  of  gipsy 
rhythms  and  intervals  is  also  most  happy. 

In  his  operas,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of 
which  the  vocal  scores  are  published,  his  lighter 
mood  is  most  prominent.  'Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm ' 
('  The  Peasant  a  Rogue  ^  is  full  of  vivacity  and 
charm,  and  contains  many  excellent  ensembles. 
Both  in  this  and  in  *  Dio  Dickschadel '  ('  The 
obstinate  daughter/  literally  'The  Thickhead  ') 
his  love  for  piquant  rhythm  is  constantly  per- 
ceptible, and  both  bear  a  strong  affinity  in  style 
to  the  '  Klange  aus  Mahren '  duets. 

None  of  his  earlier  works  for  chorus  gave 
promise  of  what  was  to  come  in  the  'Stabat 
Mater.'  The 'Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain' 
is  melodious,  and  contains  passages  of  great 
vigour,  and  the  '  local  colour,'  though  by  no 
means  prominent,  is  skilfully  used;  but  even 
those  musicians  who  knew  his  previous  compo- 
sitions can  scarcely  have  expected  his  Betting  of 
the  Latin  hymn  to  be  full  of  the  highest 
qualities  which  can  be  brought  into  requisition. 
Perhaps  the  moBt  striking  feature  of  his  work  is 
the  perfect  sympathy  of  its  character  with  that 
of  the  words.  The  Bohemian  composer  has  not 
only  thrown  off  all  trace  of  his  own  nationality, 
but  has  adopted  a  style  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  believe  him  not  to  have  studied  the  best 
Italian  models  for  a  lifetime  before  setting  pen 
to  paper.    We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 

1  Th«  Sjmpboor  In  F.  wrlttan  In  1CT5.  to  which  the  tbore  number 
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hint  at  any  want  of  originality,  for  here,  as  else- 
where, the  composer  is  indebted  to  no  one  for 
any  part  of  his  ideas.  But  in  such  numbers  as 
the  '  InHatnmatus  1  and  others  the  Italian  influ- 
ence is  quite  unmistakable.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  he  treats  the  hymn  from  the  point 
of  view  of 4  absolute  music  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  dwells,  not  so  much  upon  the  meaning  or 
dramatic  force  of  each  verse  or  idea,  as  upon  the 
general  emotion  of  the  whole.  It  is  this,  no 
doubt,  which  leads  him  into  an  apparent  dis- 
regard of  the  order  and  connection  of  the  words 
of  the  hymn,  though  a  more  commonplace 
reason,  must,  we  fear,  be  assigned  for  the  not 
infrequent  false  quantities  in  tbe  setting  of  the 
Latin  verse.  These  errors  in  detail  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  deficiencies  in  Dvorak's  early 
training,  and  to  increase  our  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  a  composer,  who,  in  spite  of  so  many 
drawbacks,  has  succeeded,  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  modern  writer,  in  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
ancit.ut  hymn. 

In  'The  Spectre's  Bride*  the  composer  has 
reached  an  even  higher  point,  and  given  tbe 
world  a  masterpiece  which  is  not  unworthy  to 
stand  beside  those  most  weird  of  musical  crea- 
tions, the  Erlkonig  and  the  Fliegende  Hollander. 
The  sustained  interest  of  the  narrator's  part, 
more  especially  after  the  climax  of  the  story 
has  been  reached,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
difficulty  of  the  thrice  recurring  dialogue  be- 
tween the  lovers  has  been  overcome,  the  moder- 
ation in  the  use  of  those  national  characteristics 
which  we  have  meutioned  above,  so  that  their 
full  beauty  and  force  are  brought  into  the  most 
striking  prominence ;  these  are  some  of  the 
features  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able compositions  of  our  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  music  itself,  or  of 
the  richness  of  tbe  orchestral  colouring.  It 
must  be  felt  that  the  man  who  could  create  such 
•  work  as  this  has  everything  within  his  grasp, 
and  the  assertion  that  no  subsequent  composition 
is  likely  to  equal  '  The  Spectre's  Bride'  in  beauty 
or  originality  would  be  premature,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  making  it. 

In  the  longest  and  moat  recent  of  his  works, 
the  oratorio  of '  St.  LudmUa,'  it  is  evident  that 
the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  English  public 
were  kept  too  constantly  in  mind  by  the  com- 
poser. A  large  proportion  of  the  numbers  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  having  been  written  imme- 
diately after  a  diligent  study  of  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Mendelssohn.  We  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  Dvorak  of  conscious  or  direct  plagiarism, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  freedom  and 
originality  which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  all 
his  other  works  are  here,  if  not  wholly  absent, 
at  least  not  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  they  are 
elsewhere.  In  the  heathen  choruses  of  the  first 
part  the  individuality  of  tbe  composer  is  felt, 
and  at  intervals  in  the  later  divisions  of  the 
work  his  hand  can  be  traced,  but  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  'St.  Ludmila,'  even  as 
it  was  presented  at  Leeds,  by  executants  all  of 
whom  were  absolutely  perfect  in  their  various 
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oflices,  and  under  the  composer's  i 
proved  extremely  monotonous. 

There  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doubting'  thai 
the  composer  will  soon  again  give  us  a  work 
worthy  of  ranking  with  the  'Siabat  Mater  '  or 
'  Tbe  Spectre's  Bride.'  Meanwhile,  it  seem* 
somewhat  strange  that  none  of  his  operas 
have  seen  the  light  in  England,  where  the 
of  his  compositions  has  been  so 
Of  his  five  operas,  only  '  Der  Bauer  ein  ScheJm  ' 
has  as  yet  been  heard  elsewhere  than  in  Prague, 
having  been  given  at  Dresden  and  Hamburg. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  DvoHUc** 
works  as  can  be  made  at  the  present  time  ;  tbe 
lacuna  in  the  series  of  opus-numbers  will  possibly 
be  filled  up  in  the  future  by  some  of  theearliercum- 
poeitions  which  have  not  yet  been  published  ;— 


1. 

S.  Foar  Rone*. 
X  Four  Sonet. 

4.  1>I«  Ertwn  det  welaaep  Bert**-1 

Patriotic  llvtnn  for  mixed 
chorut,  io  wordi  by  Halek. 
ft.  Dm  WalMaktiKl.  Ballad  lor 
Voice  and  PP. 

5.  Four  Serbian  Song*. 

7.  Four  Pohemlan  ftouf 

8.  Bklhoueltrn  lor  l'F. 
0.  Four  Bong*. 

lu. 

U.  Romance  fur  Violin  ud  Or- 


cheMra. 
rT7.  Overture.  '  I 

ft*.  'Au»derBonmcr  Wald*.  TF 

Duett. 

'The  Spectre'*  Bride  '  I'u,- 
lor  Soli.  Uiunu, 


59.  Three  X 
dlcbU 

51.  String  Quart#t  In  E  t». 
SO.  Impromptu." 

and  Scherjo  lor 
55.  Violin  Concerto. 
54.  Walter  for  r». 
.V.  Zlgeuiteri  edrr  for 
■*  Maiurka*  for  FF, 
37.  Sonata  In  F 

as.  Stabkl  Utter  for  SoUm.  Cb. 

end  Orchestra. 
.V.  Legendcn.  for  IT.  Duet. 

rented  lur  orchestra. 
90.  Sjmplinnj  In  O. 
IX  Furtt&l  and  Dumks  for  PF.     «).  string  Quartet  m  C. 
IX  overture.  'Mrln  Helm 

1*.  W.    InderNtltir.'  FIt.-  ch- 

IS.  Ballade  for  Violin  and  PF.       fit.  Op-re.  •  Dlmltrl 
1«.  String  Quartet  Id  A  minor.      61.  Trio  In  F 
17.  KU  8ong«.  String* 
IK  String.  Quintet  In  O. 
1».  Three  Utln  Hjmjit  for  Voice 

and  Organ. 
».  Four  Tncal  Puetv 
ill.  Trio  In  Ui»  for  PF.  and  String* 
•U.  Serenade  In  C  fur  Stringed 

Orcheitra, 
23.  Quartet  la  D  for  PF.  and 
Strlngi. 

94.  Srmphouv  In  F  (alto  called 

op.  7ft  i. 
SB.  Overture  to  '  Wanda." 
38.  Trio  in  G  mluor  for  PF.  and  75. 

Slrlnm. 
27.  String  Quartet  In  K  m«J<>r 
IX  llrmne  drr  liolim  *che  Land- 1 7s 

leute.  lor  mued  Chorun  w II  111 

4-h*»d  accompaniment.        7^.  rVe  op.  24. 
*3.  8I1  chorutrt  lor  mlied  V0.eet.l77.  firing  Quintet  In  0. 
SU.  Die  Kroeu  de*  wcitaen  Herg(i»J(7n.  t>,mpliontc    V  ax  let 
SI.  Mv«  s.ug*.  Orchestra. 
3X  -Klange  aut  Kihren.'  Vocally.  !•»,  149  fur 

I'u  t». 
S\  PF.  Concerto. 
St.  String  Quartet  In  D  minor 
S.V  Dumkt  lor  I  K. 
Sft.  Variation!  In  Ahfor  PF. 
37.  Overture  to  "Der  Hatter 

fckhetm.' 
SX.  Four  »ocal  Duett. 
!W.  Suite  for  »niall  orrhettra. 

40.  Sjmplo.nlc     Variation*  lor 

orrhettra. 

41.  Scotch  Dance*  for  PF.  Duet. 
4£  Two  Kunanu  for  PF. 

43.  Three  Choruwt  with  4-baad 

Bccompanlmeut. 

44.  Serenade  for  Wind.  Vlolon 

cello. and  Diuble  Hat* 

46.  Three  elavtecha  Bbaptodlen 

for  Orchettra. 
*».  Slavltche  Tan  re  for  PF.  Duet 

47.  Four    Bagatelleo    for  Har- 

monium tor  l'F.),  two  Vio- 
lin*, and  Violoncello. 

4*.  8trtng  Pellet  Iti  A. 

49.  Marnrea  for  Violin  and  Or- 
chestra. 


0  Sjmphoiif  In  D  1 
I.  Oratorio.  '81.  LodmtiaY-' 
i.  .New  r>lavl*cbe  Taure  lor  Or- 
chrttra  book*  S  and  41 
'lm  Volkuou.'  FourrV>i.gv 
4.  Terretto  fur  two  Violin*  and 
Viola. 

rt»mtnU«be  Stock*.  Mono 
and  PF. 


•«  Mrlng  Quartet  In  K. 


Org  at  a. 

'  Der  Konlg  und  der 
comic     opera ; 
I  rit'iM.  D74. 

Die  DlcktchJldel.'  comic  opera  ia 
one  act ;  word*  bj  l»r.  Ji*-f 
Mollis;  produced  at  1'ra.ue 
1*Q  (written  In  l»74r. 
'Wanda.'  grand  tragic  opera  la 
Ore  act* ,  word*  bj  S"raa«»kt, 
frum  the  Pollth  of  &*ot»k)  ■ 
prodnoed  at  Prague.  1»71 
Der  Bauer  eln  rJchelm.'  comic 
opera  In  two  act* ;  worut  br  J. 
O.Vettalf;  prodacedalPragHe 
nrn. 

Dlmllrlj:  trade  opera  (or,  the 
tame  •uhject  a«  Jooctena'  M- 
■>j  produced  at  TragiM 


[M.] 


1  Br  the  ccmpoter'i  detlre.  '  Die  Erben  de*  welaaen  Bene*'  (The 
Heir*  of  the  White  Mountain),  orlglnallj  publUhed  at  op.  4,  ha*  be«a 
at  op.  3D  by  Meatrt-  Novel ki  *  Co.  to  whom  the  thankt  iT  the 
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DYGON.  John,  the  composer  of  the  three- 
part  motet  'Ad  lapidis  positionem,'  printed  in 
Hawkins's  History,  is  described  there  as  Prior 
of  St.  Austins  (i.e.  St.  Augustine's  Abbey), 
Canterbury.  The  identity  of  the  name  with  that 
of  an  abbot  of  this  monastery  (i  497-1 509)  has  led 
to  several  ingenious  conjectures.  The  only  other 
authenticated  circumstance  in  the  composer  h 
life,  which  has  been  hitherto  published,  is  that 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford 
in  April  151a.  being  the  only  Mus.  B.  of  his 
year.  The  abbot  John  Dygon  waB  succeeded 
in  1 509  by  John  Hampton,  and  no  doubt  died 
in  that  year ;  a  second  John  Dygon  was  Master 
of  the  Chantry  of  Milton  in  Kent,  in  which  post 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1534.  An  examination 
of  the  deed  of  surrender  of  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  dated  July  30,  30  Henry  VIII  (1538), 
shows  that  at  that  time  John  Essex  was  abbot 
and  John  Dygon  principal  of  the  four  priors, 
being,  as  appears  from  his  position  in  the  list, 
only  inferior  in  rank  to  the  abbot.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  list  of  pensions  granted  to  the 
officers  of  this  monaster}'  on  Sept.  2  following  the 
dissolution,  almost  all  the  monks  had,  apparently 
by  way  of  precaution,  assumed  new  surnames, 
or  rather,  more  probably,  resumed  their  original 
names,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty which  of  the  nine  Johns  was  the  composer. 
There  are,  however,  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  John  Wyldebere; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  pension  of  £  1 3  6*.  Sd. 
(ao  marks)  granted  to  the  latter  was  very  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  pensions,  except  the 
abbot's.  The  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  tracing 
the  history  of  John  Wyldebere  as  we  found  in 
the  case  of  John  Dygon,  namely  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  person*  of  the  same  name.  A 
John  Wyldebore  was  Master  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary's  at  Strood,  in  Kent,  up  to  the  time  of 


its  surrender  in  1 531,  and  could  not  well  be  the 
late  prior  of  St.  Augustine's ;  there  is,  however, 
good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  the  John 
Wylbore  who  was  appointed  prebendary  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  in  i54i,and  who  died  there 
in  1553  ;  and  apart  from  this  the  claims  of  the 
head  ol  a  monastic  establishment  like  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  would  naturally  be  considered  before 
those  of  one  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  posi- 
tion, such  as  our  prior's.  John  Dygon  may  per- 
haps be  recognised  in  the  John  Wyldebore  who 
was  vicar  of  Willeaborough  in  1543.  In  1556, 
when  Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed  by  Philip 
and  Mary  head  of  the  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  pensions  due  to  the  monks 
of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  we  find  John  Wil- 
borne,  into  which  form  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted, still  in  receipt  of  his  full  pension ;  if  the 
terms  of  the  original  grant  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  this  circumstance  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  identity  with  the  John  Wilbore, 
who  was  vicar  of  Minster  in  Thanet  from  1550 
till  his  resignation  in  1557.  After  this  time  we 
lose  all  trace  of  the  real  or  supposed  John  Dygon. 
The  composition  by  which  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  is  the  work  of  a  very 
skilful  musician,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
resemblance  in  style  to  the  music  of  Okeghera,  as 
was  very  natural,  considering  how  nearly  contem- 
porary the  two  composers  were,  we  can  hardly 
coincide  with  Ambros'  opinion  that  it  was  '  alt- 
frankisch,'  at  least  when  we  compare  it  with 
other  writings  of  a  similar  nature  and  about  the 
same  period  ;  indeed  some  passages  bear  a  com- 
paratively modern  stamp,  and  one  can  detect  a 
foreshadowing  of  Giovanni  Croce,  and  even  of  a 
still  later  style  in  several  places.  [A.H.H.] 
DYKES,  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  478  a,  I.  3  from  end 
of  article,  for  wss  joint  editor  read  took  an 
active  part  in  the  compilation. 


E. 


EBERS,  C.  F.    Line  a  of  article,  for  20  read 
*$. 

EBERWEIN.  T.  M.    Add  day  of  birth, 
Oct.  37. 

ECCLES.  P.  481  b.  I.  15,  add  the  productions 
of 'Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus \with  Finger). 
l696,and  '  Mact-eth,'  1696.  Correct  lines  17-19 
by  a  reference  to  M  acukth  Music,  vol.  ii.  185  3. 
Line  ao,  for  1698  read  1705. 

ECKERT.  C.  A.  F.  Add  date  of  death,  Oct. 
14,  IS 79. 

*  EDDV,Ct.ARKXCK.anexcellentnnd  well-known 
American  organist,  teacher  and  composer,  was 
horn  at  Greenfield.  Massachusetts,  .J  une  i.l,  1851. 
musical  leaniugs  were  manifested  during  his 

•  Cnvrrtftt  wss  by  r.  a  JiMlL 


childhood,  when  he  showed  also  a  notable  skill  in 

improvisation.  Such  instruction  as  was  pro- 
curable in  his  native  town  was  given  to  him 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  ot  sixteen,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck.  Within  » 
year  he  was  appointed  organist  of  tho  Bethany 
CouL'regationalist  <  l  urch.  Montpelier.  Vermont. 
In  1S71  Eddy  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  two 
years  and  a  half  he  studied  under  August  Haupt 
and  A.  Loesclihom.  His  progress  was  rapid 
and  thorough,  and  he  afterwards  undertook  a 
successful  concert  tour  through  Germany,  Austria, 
.Switzerland  and  Holland.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1S75  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Chicago. 
He  soon  took  a  prominent  position   in  the 
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musical  life  of  the  young  city,  and  has  ever  since 
held  it.  While  organist  at  the  church  last 
named  he  gave  his  first  series  of  organ  concerts, 
twenty-five  in  number,  the  programmes  of  which 
included  examples  of  organ  music  in  all  reput- 
able schools.  In  1877  he  became  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art,  and 
soon  after  married  it*  founder,  Mrs.  Sara  B. 
Hershey.  The  institution  has  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  the  training  of  organists  and  singers. 
A  series  of  one  hundred  weekly  concerts  was 
given  by  Eddy  on  the  organ  belonging  to  the 
school.  In  all,  some  500  works  were  played. 
No  composition  was  repeated  and  no  important 
composer  or  style  was  omitted  from  represent- 
ation. Several  famous  composers  wrote  pieces 
for  the  100th  concert,  June  23,  1879.  Eddy  has 
since  given  organ  concerts  in  many  other  cities 
of  the  Union.  He  translated  and  published, 
in  1876,  Haupt's  'Theory  of  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue.'  He  has  also  published  two  collections, 
'The  Church  and  Concert  Organist'  (1883  and 
1885V  Eddy's  compositions  for  the  organ  are  in 
the  classic  forms,  embracing  preludes,  canons  and 
fugues.  Since  1879  he  has  been  organist  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago.     [F.H.  J.] 

EDWARDS,  H.  Sutherland,  historian  and 
litterateur;  born  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  Sept.  5, 
1829.  His  musical  works  comprise  '  History  of 
the  Opera  .  .  .  from  Monteverde  to  Verdi  .  .  . ' 
2  vols.  (1862);  'Life  of  KosBini*  (1869);  'The 
Lyric  Drama  .  .  .'  2  vols.  (1881)  ;  *  Rossini/  a 
smaller  work,  for 'Great  Musicians'  series  (1881); 
•Famous  First  Representations'  (1887);  'The 
Prima  Donna'  2  vols.  (1888).  Mr.  Edwards  has 
passed  much  time  abroad  asspecial  correspondent, 
and  his  book 'The  Russians  at  Home'  (1861)  con- 
tains many  notes  on  Russian  music.  Other  works 
of  his  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary.  His 
farce  'The  Goose  that  lays  the  Golden  Eggs' 
may  however  be  mentioned  as  the  most  success- 
ful of  his  writings  for  the  stage.  [G.] 

EHLERT,  Ludwig.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
4,  1S84. 

*  EICHBERG,  Joliub,  born  at  DQsseldorf. 
Germany,  June  13,  1824,  came  of  a  musical 
family,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from 
his  father.  When  but  seven  years  old  he  played 
the  violin  acceptably.  Regular  teachers  were 
employed  for  him  after  he  had  reached  his 
eighth  year,  among  them  Julius  Rietz,  from 
whom  he  received  lessons  in  harmony.  In 
1843  Eichberg  entered  the  Conservatoire  at 
Brussels,  then  under  the  direction  of  Fe'tis,  and 
graduated  in  1845  with  first  prizes  for  violin- 
playing  and  composition.  He  was  then  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Geneva,  where 
he  remained  eleven  years.  In  1857  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  two  years  later  to  Boston,  where 
he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  was  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Boston  Museum  for  seven  years, 
beginning  in  1859,  and  in  1867  established  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  is 
still  the  head  (1887),  and  which  enjoys  in  the 
United  States  a  high  reputation,  especially  for 

•  Copjriiht  1MB  by  I.  H  J  sites. 


the  excellence  of  its  violin  school.  Mr.  Eich  berg'i 
compositions  are  many  and  in  various  forms,  fur 
solo  voices,  chorus,  violin,  string  quartet,  piano- 
forte, etc.    He  has  also  prepared  sevend  text- 
books and  collections  of  studies  for  the  violin, 
and  collections  of  vocal  exercises  and  studies  for 
the  use  of  youths  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
public  schools.    [See  vol.  iv.  p.  203  a.]  Mr. 
Eichberg's  operettas  have  been  very  successful 
He  lias  produced  four — 'The  Doctor  of  Alcantara,' 
«  The  Rose  of  Tyrol,'  '  The  Two  Cadis,'  and  ■  A 
Night  in  Rome.'  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  530  b.]  [F.H.J.: 

EISTEDDFOD.  Add  that  a  grand  Eistedd- 
fod was  held  in  London  at  the  Albert  MalL 
in  Aug.,  1887,  the  preparatory  ceremony  of  the 
Gorsedd,  or  proclamation,  having  been  gwne 
through  one  year  before  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

EITNER,  Robert.  Add  that  he  has  edited 
Sweelinck's  organ  works  and  other  things  for 
the  Maatschappij  tot  bevordering  der  Toon- 
kunst.    [See  Verekniging,  vol.  iv.  p.  255  a."] 

ELI.    See  under  Naaman,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  a- 

ELTJAII.    Line  14,  for  full  ones  read  hand 
rehearsals. 

ELLA,  John.  Line  13  of  article,/or  1845 
read  1827.  For  lines  18-19  read  He  directed 
the  Musical  Union  uninterruptedly  for  thirty- 
five  years.  The  concerts  came  to  an  end  in  1 8S0. 
[See  Analysis  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  521  6.] 

ELLIS  {formerly  Sharpe),  Alexander  John, 
born  at  Hoxton  in  1814,  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury, Eton,  and  Cambridge;  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1835 ;  B.A.  and  6th  Wrang- 
ler 1837;  F.R.S.  1864;  F.S.A.  1870;  President 
of  the  Philological  Society  1873-4,  and  again 
1 880- 1.    Mr.  Ellis  has  turned  his  attention  to 
Phonetics  from  1843;  his  chief  work  on  Early  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  begun  in  1865,  is  still  (18S7) 
in  progress.    He  studied  music  under  Professor 
Donaldson  of  Edinburgh,    After  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  get  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mu- 
sical scale  and  nature  of  chords  from  Chladni, 
Gottfried  Weber,  and  other  writers,  Mr.  Ellis, 
following  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
began  in  1863  to  study  Hclmholtz's  'Tonempfin- 
dungen,'  with  special  bearing  on  the  physiology 
of  vowels.    In  that  work  he  found  the  explan- 
ation of  his  musical  difficulties,  and  became 
ultimately  the  EngUsh  translator  of  the  3rd 
German  ed.  1870,  under  the  title  of 'On  the  Sen- 
sations of  Tone,  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the 
Theory  of  Music'  (London  1875).    To  Helm- 
lioltz's  work,  with  the  author's  consent,  Mr. 
Ellis  added  many  explanatory  notes  and  a  new 
appendix,  in  which  were  rearranged  four  papers 
published   in   the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  '  On  the  Conditions,  Extent  and  Realis- 
ation of  a  Perfect  Musical  Scale  on  Instruments 
with  Fixed  Tones'  (read  Jan.  21,  1864);  'On 
the  Physical  Constitution  and  Relations  ol 
Musical  Chords '  and  '  Ou  the  Temperament  of 
Instruments  with  Fixed  Tones'  (June  16, 1864); 
and  'On  Musical  Duodenes,  or  the  Theory  of 
Constructing  Instruments  with  Fixed  Tones  in 
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Just  or  Practically  Jujt  Intonation'  (Nov.  19, 
1874)  !  &l*u  several  new  theories,  tables,  etc. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  since  published,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Musical  Association,  1876-7,  pp.  1-32,  a 
paper  '  On  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  pitch 
and  change  of  pitch  in  Music,'  being  an  exposi- 
tion and  re-arrangement  of  the  interesting  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Preyer  of  Jena  ;  and  some 
original  works,  'The  Basis  of  Music,'  1877; 
'  Pronunciation  for  Singers,'  1877  ;  and  'Speech 
in  Song,'  1878.  Mr.  Ellis's  devotion  to  the 
scientific  aspect  of  music  has  led  him  into  search- 
ing enquiries  concerning  the  history  of  Musical 
Pitch,  the  varieties  and  uncertainty  of  which 
are  so  productive  in  the  present  day  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  musical  ear  and  vexation  to  musical 
instrument  makers.  The  results  of  those  en- 
quiries have  been  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts.  May  23,  1877,  and  March  3,  1880,  and 
printed  in  their  journals  May  25,  1877,  March 
5,  1880,  with  subsequent  appendix  and  correc- 
tions (ibid.  April  2,  1880;  Jan.  7,  1 881)  also  re- 
printed  by  the  author  for  private  issue.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
each  paper:  the  second  essay  may  be  appro- 
priately described  as  exhaustive.  Mr.  Ellis 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  the  deter- 
mination of  extra- European  musical  scales.  His 
method  was  by  means  of  a  series  of  tuning-forks 
of  accurately  determined  pitches,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  present  writer,  to  determine 
the  pitch  of  the  actual  notes  produced  on  native 
instruments,  and  then  to  calculate  the  intervals 
between  those  notes  in  terms  of  hundredths  of 
an  equal  semitone.  The  results  are  given  in  his 
paper  on  *  Tonometrical  Observations  on  some 
existing  non-harmonic  scales'  (Proceedings  of 
Royal  Society  for  Nov.  20,  1884),  and,  more  at 
length,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Musical  Scales  of 
Various  Nations,'  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mar.  25,  1885,  and  printed  with  an  Appendix  in 
their  Journals  for  Mar.  27  and  Oct.  30,  1885. 
For  this  paper  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
A  full  abstract  of  his  History  of  Musical  Pitch 
and  Musical  Scales  is  given  in  his  Appendix  to 
the  2nd  enlarged  and  corrected  ed.  of  his  Trans- 
lation ofHelmholtz  (1885),  which  also  contains 
his  latest  views  upon  most  of  the  subjects  which 
form  the  scieutitic  basis  of  Music  [Pitch  ; 
Scheiblkb.]  [A.J.H.] 

ELSNER,  Joseph.  Add  that  he  was  Chopin's 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  op.  75  read  op.  73. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN.  Last  line  of  article, 
for  Venice  read  Vienna. 

ENCORE.  Line  5  of  article/or  Italian  read 
Latin.  An  anonymous  ballad,  circa  1740,  en- 
titled '  Encore,'  and  beginning  •  When  at  my 
nymph's  devoted  feet,'  shows  the  term  to  have 
been  in  use  much  earlier  than  is  implied  in  the 
article. 

ENFANT  PRODIGUE.  L\  Add  that  it 
was  given  in  English  as  '  Axael  the  Prodigal ' 


at  Drory  Lane,  on  Feb.  19,  1851.    [See  Pbo- 

DIOAL  SoN."| 

ENGEL,  Cabl,  an  eminent  writer  on  musical 
instruments,  was  born  at  Thiedenwiese,  near 
Hanover,  July  6,  18 18.  His  attainments  as  a 
musician,  his  clear  insight  into  books  in  many 
languages,  his  indefatigable  perseverance  in  re- 
search, and  the  exercise  of  a  rare  power  of  ju- 
dicious discrimination,  made  him  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  his  subject  in  Europe.  When  a 
student  he  received  piano  lessons  from  Hummel, 
and  after  adopting  music  as  a  profession,  he  for 
some  time  remained  in  the  family  of  H  err  von 
Schlaberndorf,  a  nobleman  in  Pomerania.  About 
1844-5  Engel  came  to  England  and  resided  at 
first  at  Manchester,  where  he  gave  lessons  on 
the  piano.  He  removed  soon  after  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Kensington.  He  began  by  read- 
ing in  the  British  Museum  to  prepare  himself 
for  those  studies  in  musical  history  on  which 
his  reputation  is  founded,  and  became  a  col- 
lector when  opportunities  were  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now  for  acquiring  rare  instru- 
ments and  books.  He  thus  formed  a  private 
museum  and  library  that  could  hardly  be  rivalled 
except  by  a  few  public  institutions.  The  change 
in  the  direction  of  his  musical  activity  did  not 
however  divert  him  from  pianoforte-playing; 
he  became  as  familiar  with  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  and  other  modern  composers, 
as  he  was  with  those  of  the  older  masters. 
He  wrote  and  published  a  Pianoforte  Sonata 
(Wessel,  1852),  the  'Pianist's  Handbook'  (Hope, 
1853),  and  a  'Pianoforte  School  for  Young 
Beginners'  (Augener,  1855).  He  also  wrote 
'Reflections  on  Church  Music'  (Scheuermann, 
1856).  The  first  fruits  of  his  archaeological 
studies  were  shown  in  the  publication  of  '  The 
Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  particularly 
of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Hebrews ' 
(Murray,  1864),  which  was  followed  by  'An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music' 
(Longmans,  1866).  About  this  time  his  connec- 
tion with  the  South  Kensington  Museum  began, 
to  which  he  gave  valuable  advice  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  rich  collection  of  rare  musical 
instruments  which  is  an  important  branch  of 
that  institution.  His  first  public  essay  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  the  compilation  in  1869  of  a 
folio  volume  entitled  'Musical  Instruments  of 
all  countries,'  illustrated  by  twenty  photographs ; 
a  work  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  compiled 
the  catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  ancient 
musical  instruments  shown  there  in  1872  ;  and 
followed  it  by  a  'Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Musical  Instruments  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,'  published  in  1S74,  a  masterpiece  of 
erudition  and  arrangement,  and  the  model  for 
the  subsequently  written  catalogues  of  the  Paris 
and  Brussels  Conservatoires,  and  of  the  Kraus 
Collection  at  Florence.  He  resolved  to  complete 
this  important  work  by  an  account  of  the  musi- 
cal instruments  of  the  whole  world,  and  wrote 
a  book  which,  in  manuscript,  fills  four  thick 
quarto  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
800  drawings.    It  remains  in  the  hands  of  his 
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executors  and  is  still  (1888)  unpublished.  While 
however  this,  his  magnum  oput,  was  in  progress, 
he  wrote  a  contribution  to  '  Notes  and  Queries 
on  Anthropology,  pp.  110-11,1  (Stanford,  1874), 

•  Musical  Myths  and  Facts'  (Novell©,  1876), 
and  articles  in  the  •  Muaical  Times,'  from  which 
•The  Literature  of  National  Music'  (Novello, 
1879)  is  a  reprint.  Among  these  articles  the 
description*  of  his  four  Clavichords  possess  an 
unusually  lasting  interest  and  value.  They  were 
published  in  July— Sept.  1879,  and  were  followed 
by  «  Music  of  the  Gipsies.'  May— Aug.  1880,  and 

•  yEolian  Music,*  Aug.  and  Sept.  1S83.  A  post- 
humous publication  of  considerable  importance 
is  ' Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  the 
Violin  Family*  (Novello,  1883).  There  remain 
in  manuscript,  besides  the  great  work  already 
mentioned,  'The  Musical  Opinions  of  Confucius' 
and  *  Vox  Populi '  (a  collection  of  National  Airs). 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1881,  he  thought 
of  living  again  in  Germany,  and  sold  his  library 
by  public  auction,  while  the  more  valuable 
part  of  the  musical  instruments  (excepting 
his  favourite  harpsichords,  clavichord  and  lute, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman 
and  the  present  writer)  was  acquired  by  South 
Kensington  Museum.  But,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Hanover  he  returned  to  England,  and  died 
at  his  house  in  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  Nov. 
17,188a.  [A.J.H.] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  P.  488  1-.24  f">m 
bottom,  add  the  name  of  Christopher  Gibbons  as 
collaborating  with  Lock  in  the  music  to  'Cupid 
and  Death.'  P.  489  a,  lines  25-39  to  be  cor- 
rected by  a  reference  to  Macbeth  Music,  vol. 
ii.  p.  184,  and  Pubcell  in  Appendix.  Line  30, 
for  1677  read  1676.  Line  40,  add  the  date  of 
'King  Arthur,'  1691.  Line  50, for  1760  read 
1743- 

ENHARMONIC.  See  Change  L  3,  Diesis, 
Modulation,  Tempebament. 

ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL. 
Line  5  of  article,  for  July  12  read  July  16. 

ENTR'ACTE.    See  Divebtisseicent,  Inteb- 

MEZZO,  NOCTI'BNE,  TUNE  (ACT-). 

EPINE,  Fbancesca  Mabghebita  de  l\ 
Line  5  fmm  end  of  article./or  appears  read  is 
said.  Add  that  she  frequently  signed  herself 
Francoise  Marguerite.  In  May,  1703,  she 
received  '  ao  irgs  for  one  day's  singing  in  y*  play 
call'd  the  Fickle  Shepherdess.'  (MS.  in  the 
writer's  collection.)  At  end  of  article  add  'It 
appears  from  a  MS.  diary  (in  the  writer's  pos- 
session) kept  by  B.  Cooke  (i.  e.  Dr.  Cooke),  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Pepusch,  that  Mine.  Pepusch  began  to  be 
ill  on  July  19,  1 746,  and  that,  on  the  10th  August 
following,  in  the  afternoon  ho  (B.  Cooke)  went 
to  Vanx-Hall  with  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Feputch 
being  dead.  She  was  "extremely  sick"  the  day 
before."  [J.M.] 

EPISODES  are  secondary  portions  of  musical 
works,  wl.ich  stand  in  contrast  to  the  more 
conspicuous  and  definite  portions  in  which  the 
priucipal  subjects  appear  in  their  complete  form, 


EPISODES. 

through  the  appearance  in  them  of  subordinate 
subjects,  or  short  fragments  only  of  the  principal 
subjects. 

Their  function  as  an  element  of  form  is  most 
easily  distinguishable  in  the  fugal  type  of  move- 
ment.   In  the  development  of  that  form  of  art 
composers  soon  found  that  constant  reiteration 
of  the  principal  subject  had  a  tendency  to  become 
wearisome,  however  ingenious  the  treatment 
might  be;  and  consequently  they  often  inter- 
spersed exposition  and  counter-exposition  with 
independent  passages,  in  which  sometimes  new 
ideas,  and  more  often  portions  of  a  counter- 
subject,  or  of  the  principal  subject,  were  used  in 
a  free  and  fanciful  way.   By  this  means  they  ob- 
tained change  of  character,  and  relief  from  the 
stricter  aspect  of  those  portions  in  which  the  com- 
plete Bubjectand  answer  followed  one  another,  in 
conformity  with  certain  definite  principle*.  In 
connection  with  fugue  therefore,  episode  may  be 
defined  as  any  portion  in  which  the  principal 
subject  does  not  appear  in  a  complete  form. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  fugues  in  which 
there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  episode,  but  in 
the  most  musical  and  maturest  kind  episode* 
are  an  important  feature.    It  is  most  common 
to  find  one  beginning  as  soon  as  the  last  part 
which  has  to  enter  has  concluded  the  principal 
subject,  and  therewith  the  exposition.  Occa- 
sionally a  codetta  in  the  course  of  the  exposition 
is  developed  to  such  dimensions  as  to  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  episode,  but  the  more  familiar 
place  for  the  first  one  is  at  the  end  of  the  exposi- 
tion. As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
contrived  and  introduced,  the  Fugue  in  F  minor, 
No.  ia  of  the  first  book  of  J.  S.  Bach's  Wohl- 
temperirte  Clavier  may  be  taken.     Here  the 
subject  is  clearly  distinguishable  at  all  times 
from  the  rest  of  the  musical  material  by  its  slow 
and  steadily  moving  crotchets.    The  counter- 
subject  which  at  once  follows  the  first  statement 
of  the  subject,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first 
answer,  introduces  two  new  rhythmic  figures 
which  afford  a  marked  contrast  to  the  principal 
subject 


and  out  of  theso  the  various  episodes  of  the 
movement  are  contrived.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  done  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  <>f  the 
first  episode,  which  begins  at  liar  16,  and  into 
which  the  former  of  the  two  figures  is  closely 
woven. 
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The  adoption  of  th  is  li  ttle  figure  is  especially  happy, 
as  the  mind  is  led  on  from  the  successive  exposi- 
tions to  the  episodes  by  the  same  process  as  in  the 
first  Btatementof  subject  and  counter-subject,  and 
thereby  the  continuity  becomes  so  much  the  closer. 

As  further  examples  in  which  the  episodes 
are  noticeable  and  distinct  enough  to  be  studied 
with  case,  may  be  quoted  the  and,  3rd,  5th, 
loth,  and  34th  of  the  first  book  of  the  Wohltem- 
perirte  Clavier,  and  the  1st,  3rd,  I3th,  and  aoth 
of  the  second  book.  They  are  generally  most 
noticeable  and  important  in  instrumental  fugues 
which  have  a  definite  and  characteristic  or 
rhythmically  marked  subject. 

It  follows  from  the  laws  by  which  expositions 
are  regulated,  that  episodes  should  be  frequently 
used  ior  modulation.  While  the  exposition  is 
going  on,  modulation  is  restricted  ;  but  directly  it 
is  over,  the  mind  inclines  to  look  for  a  change 
from  the  regular  alternation  of  prescribed  centres. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  desirable  to  introduce  the 
principal  subject  in  a  new  key,  and  the  episode 
is  happily  situated  and  contrived  for  the  piocess 
of  getting  there;  in  the  same  way  that  after 
transitions  to  foreign  keys  another  episode  is 
serviceable  to  get  home  again.  In  this  light, 
moreover,  episodes  are  very  frequently  charac- 
terized by  sequences,  which  serve  as  a  m-nns 
of  systematizing  the  steps  of  the  progressions. 
Bach  occasionally  makes  a  very  happy  use  of 
them,  by  repeating  near  the  end  a  characteristic 
episode  which  made  its  appearance  near  the 
beginning,  thereby  adding  a  very  effective 
element  of  form  to  the  movement. 

In  a  looser  sense  the  term  Episode  may  be 
applied  to  portions  of  fugues  which  stand  out 
noticeably  from  the  rest  of  the  movement  by 
reason  of  any  striking  peculiarity ;  as  for  in- 
stance the  instrumental  portion  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Amen  Chorus  in  the  Messiah,  or  the 
central  jiortions  of  certain  very  extensive  fugues 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  in  which  totally  new  subjects  are 
developed  and  worked,  to  be  afterwards  inter- 
woven with  the  principal  subjects. 

In  the  purely  harmonic  forms  of  art  the  word  is 
more  loosely  utsed  than  in  the  tugal  order.  It  it 
sometimes  used  of  portions  of  a  binary  move- 
ment in  which  subordinate  or  accessory  subjects 
appear,  and  sometime*  of  the  subordinate  por- 
tions lietween  one  principal  subject  and  another, 
in  which  modulation  frequently  takes  place. 
It  serves  more  usefully  in  relation  to  a  move- 
ment in  Aria  or  Kondo  form  ;  as  the  central 
portion  in  the  former,  and  the  alternative  sub- 
jects or  passages  between  each  entry  of  the 
subject  in  the  latter  cannot  conveniently  be 
called  'second  subjects.'  In  the  old  form  of 
Kondo,  such  as  Couperin's,  the  intermediate 
vol.  iv.  ft.  5. 


I  divisions  were  so  very  definite  and  so  clearly 
marked  oft'  from  the  principal  subject  that  they 
were  conveniently  described  as  Couplets.  But  in 
the  mature  form  of  Kondo  to  be  met  with  in 
modern  Sonatas  and  Symphonies  the  continuity 
is  so  much  closer  that  it  is  more  convenient 
to  define  the  form  as  a  regular  alternation 
of  principal  subject  with  episodes.    It  some- 
I  times  happens  in  the  most    highly  artistic 
'  Rondos  that  the  first  episode  presents  a  re- 
gular second  subject  in  a  new  key  ;  that  the 
1  second  episode  (following  the  first  return  of  the 
principal  subject)  is  a  regular  development  or 
'  working  out '  portion,  and  the  thinl  episode  is 
a  recapitulation  of  the  first  transposed  to  the 
principal  key.    By  this  means  a  closer  approxi- 
j  mation  to  Binary  form  is  arrived  at.    In  operas 
j  and  oratorios,  and  kindred  forms  of  vocal  art,  the 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  would  be 
used  in  connection  with  literature.  [C.H.H.P.] 
EQUAL  VOICES.  See  Unequal, and  Voices. 

ERARD.  P.  491  a,  par.  3.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  London  house  was  not  due  to  the 
French  Revolution  ;  Sebastian  Erard  had  already 
begun  business  in  London  in  1786.  [A.J.H.] 

ERK,  L.  C.  Add  date  of  death,  Nov.  35, 1883. 

ERNST,  H.  W.  Line  9  from  end  of  article. 
for  Ferdinand  Hiller  read  Stephen  Heller. 
(Corrected  in  later  editions.) 

ESCHMANN.  J.  C.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7336, 
and  add  that  he  died  at  Zurich,  Oct.  35,  1883. 

ESCUDIER.  Add  dates  of  death  of  Marie, 
April  17,  1880,  and  of  Leon,  June  33.  1881. 

ESMERALDA.  Opera  in  four  acts  ;  words  by 
Theo  Marzials  and  Albert  Randegger,  arranged 
from  Victor  Hugo's  libretto  4  La  Esmeralda  ' ; 
music  by  A.  Goring  Thomas.  Produced  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  company,  Drury  Lane,  March  :6, 1883JM.] 

ESSIPOFF,  Annette,  Russian  pianist,  born 
1850,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorium  of  St. 
Petersburg,  principally  under  the  care  of  Theodor 
Leschetitzky.  After  attaining  considerable  re 
putation  in  her  own  country  she  undertook  a 
concert  tour  in  1874.  appearing  in  Ixmdon  at 
the  New  Philharmonic  concert  of  May  16  in 
Chopin*B  E  minor  Concerto,  at  recitals  of  her  own. 
and  elsewhere.  She  made  her  debut  in  the  same 
concerto  in  1S75  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Popu- 
lates, and  afterwards  at  a  chamber  concert 
I  given  by  Wieniawski  and  Davidofi*.  In  1876  she 
went  to  America,  where  her  success  was  very 
marked.  In  1880  she  married  Leschetitzky,  and 
since  that  time  has  not  been  heard  again  in  Eng- 
land. Her  playing  combines  extraordinary  skil. 
and  technical  facility  with  poetic  feeling,  though 
the  artistic  ardour  of  her  temperament  leads  her 
at  times  to  interpretations  that  are  liable  to  be 
called  exaggerated.  L^L] 

ESTE,  Thomas.  Line  7,  sdd  that  he  was 
engaged  in  printing  as  early  as  1576.  P.  496  a, 
for  11.  10-18  read  He  died  shortly  before  1609. 
in  which  year  a  large  number  of  his  '  copyrights,' 
as  thev  would  now  be  called,  were  transferred  to 
1  T.  Snodhauu    [Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.]  [M-l 
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EVERS. 


EYBLER. 


EVERS,  Carl,  Line  8  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  he  died  in  Vienna,  Dec.  31,  1875. 

EVACUATIO  (Ital.  Evacuation*;  Germ. 
Ausleerung;  Eng.  Evacuation).  A  term  used 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  to  denote  the 
substitution  of  a  '  void '  or  open-headed  note  for 
a  'full,'  or  closed  one;  t.  g.  of  a  Minim  for  a 
Crotchet.  The  process  was  employed,  both  with 
black  and  red  notes,  and  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  invention  of  printing;  but,  its  effect 
upon  the  duration  of  the  notes  concerned  dif- 
fered considerably  at  different  epochs.  Morley,1 
writing  in  1597,  says  '  If  a  white  note,  wh  they 
called  blacke  voyd,  happened  amongst  blacke 
full,  it  was  diminished  of  halfe  the  value,  so 
that  a  minime  was  but  a  crotchet,  and  a  semi- 
briefe  a  minime,'  etc.  But,  in  many  cases,  the 
diminution  was  one-third,  marking  the  difference 
between  '  perfection  '  and  '  imperfection ' ;  or 
one-fourth,  superseding  the  action  of  the  '  point 
of  augmentation.'  For  the  explanation  of  some 
of  these  cases,  see  voL  ii.  p.  47 1.  [W.S.R.] 

EVOVAE  (EuoUAJl  vel  Evovm).  A  technical 
word,  formed  from  the  vowels  of  the  hut  clause 
of  the  '  Gloria  Patri ' — «eculorum.  Amen ;  and 
used,  in  mediasval  Office-Books,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, when,  at  the  close  of  an  Antiphon,  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  Ending  of  the  Tone 
adapted  to  the  following  Psalm,  or  Canticle. 

The  following  example,  indicating  the  Second 
Ending  of  the  First  Tone,  is  taken  from  an 
Office-Book  printed  at  Magdeburg  in  1613.  An 


■  -  ■  v  n 

8»-lu-t»-r»    Da-L  Euoum*. 

amusingly  erroneous  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
word  is  noticed  in  vol.  ii.  46a  a,  note.  [W.S.R.] 

EWER  &  Co.    A  firm  of  music  publishers 
and  importers,  originally  established  by  John 
J.  Ewer  about  seventy  years  ago  in  small 
premises  in   Bow  Churchyard.    Ewer  k  Co. 
were  for  many  years  almost  the  only  importers 
of  foreign  music  in  this  country.    Their  pub- 
lications were  chiefly  by  German  composers,  | 
and  it  was   their   editions  of  vocal  quartets 
with  English  words,  brought  out  in  score  and 
parts  under  the  title  of  '  Orpheus,'  and  also 
'  Gems  of  German  Song,'  that  first  brought  the 
firm  into  notice.    On  the  retirement  of  Ewer,  I 
the  business  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  1 
of  E.  Buxton,  who  removed  it,  first  to  Newgate  1 
street,  and  afterwards  to  No.  390  Oxford  Street. 
The  business,  under  Buxton's  direction,  gained 
&  great  importance  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  | 
the  copyright  for  England  of  all  subsequent 
works  to  be  composed  by  Mendelssohn.  The  inci- 
dent that  determined  Mendelssohn  thus  to  accept 
Ewer  &  Co.  is  noteworthy.     He  had  offered 
Adilisnn  &  Co.,  through  the  mediation  of  Bene- 
dict, the  copyright  of  his  Scotch  Symphony  and 

'  '  A  Plain*  «nrt  Rule  Introduction.'  AuDototion  it  the  tod  or 
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the  fourth  Book  of  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  with 
some  smaller  pieces.  Addison  &  Co.  were  willing 
to  take  the  pianoforte  coin  positions,  but  were 
not  disposed  to  give  the  amount  asked.  £2^.  f-v 
the  Symphony,  intimating  that  the  first  Sym- 
phony had  not  sold  well,  and  that  they  had 
unsaleable  copies  on  hand.    They  eventually 
offered  £20.  Mendelssohn,  who  disliked  baxgaic- 
ing,  felt  hurt,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Benedict 
offered  the  new  works  to  Buxton,  who  gladly 
accepted  them,  and  agreed  to  publish  all  Men- 
delssohn's future  compositions.    Buxton,  who 
had  a  large  business  of  another  kind,  and  haJ 
only  taken  to  music  publishing  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  art,  in  i860  sold  his  property 
of  Ewer  &  Co.  to  Mr.  William  Witt,  who  haJ 
been  the  manager  of  the  firm  from  1852.  Mr. 
Witt  removed  the  business  premises  to  No.  87 
Regent  Street,  where  he  added  a  Musical  Li- 
brary that  offered  for  circulation  every  branch  of 
musical  composition.  By  sparing  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  his  library  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  in  existence.    Cheap  and 
complete  editions  of  Mendelssohn's  works  were 
brought  out  by  him  before  the  like  could  be 
done  in  the  composer's  own  country.    Mr.  Witt 
retired  in  1867,  when  the  firm  of  Ewer  A  Co. 
went  by  purchase  to  Messrs.  Novello  A  Co. 
[See  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.]  [A.J.H.] 

EXPOSITION  is  the  putting  out  or  state- 
ment of  the  musical  subjects  upon  which  any 
movement  is  founded,  and  is  regulated  by  various 
rules  in  different  forms  of  the  art.    In  fugue  the 
process  of  introducing  the  several  parts  or  voices 
is  the  exposition,  and  it  ends  and  passes  iuto 
episode  or  counter-exposition  when  the  last  part 
that  enters  has  concluded  with  the  last  note  of  the 
subject.    The  rules  for  fugal  exposition  are  gives 
in  the  article  FuauK.    Counter-exposition  is  the 
reappearance  of  the  principal  subject  or  subjects, 
after  complete  exposition,  or  Buch  digressions 
as  episodes.     In  forms  of  the  harmonic  order 
the  term  Exposition  is  commonly  used  of  the 
first  half  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form,  because 
that  part  contains  the  statement  of  the  two 
principal  subjects.     This  use  of  the  word  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  incomplete  and  super- 
ficial view  which  was  the  legacy  of  theorists 
of  some  generations  back,  that  a  Binary  move- 
ment was  based  on  two  tunes  which  for  the 
sake  of  variety  are  put  into  two  different  keys. 
Hence  it  is  not  so  apt  in  this  sense  as  it  is  in 
connection  with  fugue.    But  it  may  be  defended 
as  less  open  to  objection  when  it  is  used  as  the 
obverse  to  Recapitulation,  so  as  to  divide  Binary 
movements  into  three  main  portions,  the  Ex- 
position, Development,  and  Recapitulation ;  and 
though  it  leaves  out  of  count  the  vital  importance 
of  the  contrast  and  balance  of  key,  it  is  likely  to 
be  commonly  accepted  in  default  of  a  belter. 
See  also  Form.  [C.H.H.P.] 

EYBLER,  Joseph  von.  Correct  the  last 
statement  by  adding  that  Dr.  Stainer  has  edited 
one  movement  by  Eybler. 
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FLine  8  of  article,  for  jEolUn  read  Lydian. 
Add  that  one  of  Beethoven's  notes  to  Steiner 
is  signed  -  jl 


FACCIO,  FBAKCO,  born  March  8,  184c,1  at 
Verona,  of  parent*  in  humble  circumstances,  who 
deprived  themselves  almost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  order  to  give  their  son  a  musical  educa- 
tion. In  Nov.  1855  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
tor^ of  Milan,  where  he  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  composition  under  Ronchetti.  An 
overture  by  him  was  played  at  one  of  the 
students'  concerts  in  i860.  In  the  following 
year  he  left  the  institution,  and  on  Nov.  10, 
1863.  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  three- 
act  opera,  '  I  Profughi  Fiamminghi,'  performed 
at  La  Scala.  Before  this  a  remarkable  work, 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  friend  Boito, 
and  entitled  '  Lc  Sorelle  d'ltalia,'  had  been  per- 
formed at  the  Conservatorio.  [See  vol.  iv. 
p.  550.]  The  same  friend,  for  whom  he  had 
formed  a  warm  attachment  during  the  time  of 
their  studentship,  wrote  him  the  libretto  of 
4  Amleto,'  which  was  given  with  success  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Fenice.  at  Genoa,  on  May  30,  1865 
(not  at  Florence,  as  Pougin  states),  but  which 
was  unfavourably  received  at  the  Scala  in  Feb. 
1S71.  In  1866  he  fought,  together  with  Boito, 
in  the  Garibaldian  army,  and  in  1867-8  under- 
took a  tour  in  Scandinavia.  A  symphony  in  F 
dates  from  about  this  time.  In  July  1868  he 
succeeded  Croff  as  professor  of  harmony  in  the 
Conservatorio,  and  after  acquiring  great  expe- 
rience as  a  conductor  at  the  Teatro  Carcano,  was 
made  conductor  at  La  Scala.  A  Cantata  d'in- 
auguraziune  was  performed  in  1884,  and  two 
sets  of  songa  by  bim  have  been  published  by 
Ricordi.  Faccio  holds  an  important  position 
among  the  advanced  musicians  of  Italy,  and  as  a 
composer  his  works  command  attention  by  their 
originality.  It  is,  however,  as  a  conductor  that 
he  is  most  successful,  and  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  living  Italian  conductor.  He 
directed  the  first  European  performance  of 
Verdi's  4  Aida'  in  1873,  and  the  production  of 
his  •  Otello  •  in  1 887,  both  at  Milan.  [M.] 

FA  FICTUM.  In  the  system  of  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  BD,  the  third  sound  in  the  Uexachor- 
tlum  natmale  was  called  B  mi;  and  Bb,  the 
fourth  sound  in  the  Hexachordum  molU,  B  fa. 
And,  because  B  fa  could  not  be  expressed  with- 
out the  accidental  sign  {B  rotundum)  it  was 
called  Fa  Actum.  [See  Hexachgbd.]  For  this 
reason,  the  Polyphonic  Composers  applied  the 

•  I'kloMhl.  rouging  rtth*d«t«»jltMl.  Vtrlou<  wtlclei  In  UM 
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term  Fa  Actum  to  the  note  Bb,  whene\er  it 
was  introduced,  by  means  of  the  accidental  sign, 
into  a  Mode  sung  at  its  natural  pitch ;  and,  by 
analogy,  to  the  Et>  which  represented  the  same 
interval  in  the  transposed  Modes.  The  Fa 
Actum  is  introduced,  with  characteristic  effect, 
in  the  •  Gloria  Patri '  of  Tallis's  five-part  Re- 
sponses, at  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
•without';  and  a  Ane  example  of  its  employ- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  transposed  Eb  will 
lie  found  in  Giachea  Archadelt's  Madrigal,  'II 
bianco  e  dolce  cigno.'  at  the  second  and  third 
syllables  of  the  word  'piangendo,'  as  shown  in 
the  example  in  vol.  ii.  p.  188  b.  [W.S.R.] 
FAISST,  Emmanuel  Gottlob  Friedrich, 
born  Oct.  13,  1823,  at  Esalingen  in  Wurtwnberg, 
was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Schonthal  hi  1 836, 
and  in  1840  to  Tubingen,  in  order  to  study 
theology;  but  his  musical  talents,  which  had 
previously  shown  themselves  in  the  direction  of 
great  proAciency  on  the  organ,  were  too  strong, 
anil,  although  he  received  no  direct  musical  in- 
struction worth  mentioning,  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  composition  by  1844  that  when  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  shewed  his  productions  to 
Mendelssohn,  that  master  advised  him  to  work 
by  himself  rather  than  attach  himself  to  any 
teacher.  In  1846  he  appeared  in  public  as  an 
organ-player  in  many  German  towns,  and  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Stuttgart.  Here  in  1 847  he 
founded  an  organ  school  and  a  society  for  the 
study  of  church  music.  He  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  several  choral  societie*,  and  in  1857  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
servatoriuni,  to  the  management  of  which  he 
was  appointed  two  years  later.  Some  time 
before  this  the  University  of  Tubingen  bestowed 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  bis  1  Beitrage  zuxn 
Geschichte  der  Claviersonate,'  an  important 
contribution  to  the  musical  periodical 4  Cacilia,' 
and  the  title  of  Professor  was  given  him  a  tew 
years  afterwards.  In  1 865  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Stiftskirche,  and  received  a  prize 
for  his  choral  work  '  Gesang  irn  Grlinen,'  at  the 
choral  festival  in  Dresden.  His  Betting  of  Schil- 
ler's '  Macht  det  Gesanges '  was  equally  success- 
ful in  the  following  year  with  the  Schlesische 
Sangerbund.  His  compositions  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  church  music  and  choral  com- 
positions. A  cantata  4  Des  Hangers  Wiederkehr ' 
was  recently  performed.  Several  quartets  for 
male  voices,  and  organ  pieces  have  been  published 
collectively,  and  the  Lebert  and  Stark  4  Piano- 
forteschule'  contains  a  double  fugue  by  him. 
With  the  latter  he  published  in  1 880  an  4  Ele- 
mentar-und-Chorgesangschule,'  which  has  con- 
siderable value.  [M.] 
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FALCON,  Marie  CornSlie,  born  Jan.  28, 
181  2,  at  Paris,  received  vocal  instruction  at  the 
Conservatoire  from  Henri,  Pellegrini,  Bordogni, 
and  Nourrit,  and  gained  in  1830-31  first  prir.eB 
tor  vocalization  and  singing.  On  July  ao,  183a, 
*he  made  her  del>ut  at  the  Opera  as  Alice  in 
4  Robert,'  with  brilliant  success.  4  Her  acting, 
intelligence,  and  self-possession  give  us  promise 
of  an  excellent  actress.  In  stature  tall  enough 
to  suit  all  the  operatic  heroines,  a  pretty  face, 
great  play  of  feature.  ...  Her  voice  is  a  well- 
defined  soprano,  more  than  2  octaves  in  compass*, 
aw  I  resounding  equally  with  the  same  power' 
(Castil- Blaze ).  She  remained  there  until  1838, 
when  ill-health  and  loss  of  voice  compelled  her 
to  leave  for  Italy.  Her  parts  included  Donna 
Anna  on  the  production  of  'Don  Juan,'  March 
10,  1S34,  Julie  in  4  La  Vestale'  at  Nourrit's 
benefit  May  3,  1834.  the  heroines  in  'Moise' 
and  4  Siege  de  Corinthe.'  She  also  created 
the  parts  of  Mrs.  Ankaratroem  (' Gustave  III.'), 
Rachel  (/La  Juivo'),  Valentine  ('Huguenots'), 
her  best  part,  the  heroine  in  Louise  Berlin's 
'  Esmeralda,'  and  in  Niedermeyer's  1  Stradella.' 
*  Richly  endowed  by  nature,  beautiful,  possessing 
a  splendid  voice,  great  intelligence,  and  profound 
dramatic  feeling,  she  made  every  year  remark- 
able by  her  progress  and  by  the  development  of 
her  talent.'  (Fetis.)  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  357  b, 
note  3.]  After  an  absence  of  two  years,  and 
under  the  impression  that  her  voice  was  restored, 
on  March  14,  1840,  she  re-appeared  at  a  benefit 
given  on  her  behalf  in  the  first  two  actB  of  '  La 
Juive,'  and  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  4  Huguenots.' 
But  her  voice  had  completely  gone,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  get  through  the  first 
part — indeed  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Duprez. 
(Clement,  Histoire  de  Musique,  p.  749  )  After 
this  she  retired  altogether  from  the  Opera,  where 
her  name  still  survives  to  designate  dramatic 
soprano  parts.  Mnie.  Falcon  afterwards  married 
M.  Malancon,  and  we  believe  that  she  is  still 
living  in  Paris.  [A.C.] 

FANCIES,  or  FANTASIES,  the  old  Eng- 
lish name  for  Fantasia,  which  see.  In  the 
various  collection*  catalogued  under  the  he-ad  of 
Viroinal  Music  all  three  words  occur.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  original  com- 
positions as  opposed  to  thoBe  which  were  written 
upon  a  given  subject  or  upon  a  ground.  [M.] 

FAN1NG,  Eaton,  the  son  of  a  professor 
of  music,  was  born  at  Helston  in  Cornwall, 
May  20.  1850.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  and  violin  from  his  parents, 
and  performed  at  local  concerts  before  he  was 
five  years  old.  In  April,  1870,  he  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
under  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  Dr.  Steggall,  Signor 
Ciabatta,and  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Jewsou.Ayl ward, 
and  Pettitt,  and  carried  off  successively  the 
bronze  medal  (1871),  silver  medal  for  the  Piano- 
forte (1872%  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  (1873), 
bronze  medal  for  Harmony  (1874),  aQd  the 
Lucas  silver  medal  for  Composition  (1876).  In 
1874  Mr.  Faning  was  appointed  Sub- Professor  of 
Harmony,  in  1877  Assistant-Professor  of  the 


FARANDOLE. 

Pianoforte,  and  Associate,  and  in  1878 
of  the  Pianoforte.    He  also  played  the  violoa- 
cello  and  drums  in  the  orchestra.    On  July  iS, 
1877,  Mr.Faning's  operetta,  4 The  Two  Majors, 
was  performed  at  the  Royal  Academy.  whicL 
event  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Operau: 
Class  at  the  institution.     An  operetta,   4  Tfc- 
Head  of  the  Poll,'  was  successfully  produced  .v 
the  German  Reeds'  Entertainment  in  1882.  A: 
the  same  date  Mr.  Faning  occupied  the  poate  of 
Professor  nnd  Conductor  of  the  Choral  Chats  a; 
the  National  Training  School,  and  Professor  of 
the  Pianoforte  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Mueic  ; 
the  latter  post  he  resigned  in  July  1SS5.  wbts 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  the   Music  at 
Harrow  School.  From  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  until  July  1885  he  tau^Lt 
the  Pianoforte  and  Harmony,  and  until  £a--t«-T 
1887  also  conducted  the  Choral  Class  at  that 
institution.   Mr.  Faning  is  also  conductor  of  tht 
Madrigal  Society.  His  compositions  include  two 
operettas,  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  two  quartets, 
an  overture,  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimicta 
for  full  orchestra  (performed  at  St.  Paul's  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy),  besides 
anthems,  Bongs,  duets,  and  part  songs,  ainon^ 
which  the  '  Song  of  the  Vikings,'  for  four-par: 
chorus  with  pianoforte  duet  accompaniment,  has 
attained  wide  popularity.  LW.B-S  ] 

FARANDOLE.  A  national  Provencal  dance. 
No  satisfactory  derivation  has  been  given  of  the 
name.  Diez  ('  Etyinologisches  WSrterbuch  der 
Romanischen  Sprachen')  connects  it  with  the 
Spanish  Farandula,  a  company  of  strollinsr  play- 
ers, which  he  derives  from  the  German  fahrewle. 
A  still  more  unlikely  derivation  has  been  sug- 
gested from  the  Greek  tpaXay^  and  SoCAot,  be- 

I  cause  the  dancers  in  the  Farandole  are  linked 
together  in  a  long  chain.    The  dance  is  very 

I  probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  seems  to  be  * 
direct  descendant  of  the  Cranes'  Dance,  the  in- 

'  vention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Theseus,  who 
instituted  it  to  celebrate  his  escape  from  the 
Labyrinth.  Tlfis  dance  is  alluded  to  at  the  end 
of  the  hymn  to  Delos  of  Callimachus  :  it  i*  still 
danced  in  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean, 
and  may  well  have  been  introduced  into  the  South 
of  France  from  Marseilles.  The  Farandole  con- 
sists of  a  long  string  of  young  men  and  women, 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  number, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hands,  or  by  ribbons 

j  or  handkerchiefs.    The  leader  is  always  a 

I  bachelor,  and  he  is  preceded  by  one  or  more 
musicians  playing  the  galoubet,  i.e.  a  small 

I  wooden  flute-a-bec,  and  the  tambovrin.  [See 
vol.  iv.  p.  55.]  With  his  left  hand  the  leader 
holds  the  hand  of  his  partner,  in  his  right  he 
waves  a  flag,  handkerchief,  or  ribbon,  which 
serves  as  a  signal  for  his  followers.  As  the 
Farandole  proceeds  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  thostring  of  dancers  is  constantly  recruited 
by  fresh  additions.  The  leader  (to  quote  the 
poet  Mistral)  '  makes  it  come  and  go,  turn  back- 
wards and  forwards  . .  .  sometimes  he  forms  it 
into  a  ring,  sometimes  winds  it  in  a  spiral,  then 

he  breaks  off  from  his  followers  and  dances  in 
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front,  then  he  joins  on  again,  and  makes  it  pass 
rapidly  under  the  uplifted  amis  of  the  last  cou- 
ple.' '  The  Farandole  is  usually  danced  at  all 
the  great  feasts  in  the  townB  of  Provence,  such  as 
the  least  of  Corpus  Domini,  or  the  '  Coursos  do 
la  Tarasquo,'  which  were  founded  by  King  Rene" 
on  April  14,  1474,  and  take  place  at  Tarascon 
annually  on  July  29.  In  the  latter  the  Farandole 
hi  preceded  by  the  huge  effigy  of  a  legendary 
monster — the  Tarasque — borne  by  several  men 
and  attended  by  the  gaily  dressed  '  chevaliers  de 
la  Tarasque.'  The  music  of  the  Farandole  is  in 
6-S  time,  with  a  strongly  accentuated  rhythm. 
The  following  is  the  traditional  '  Farandoulo  del 
Tarascaire '  of  Taraacon  :— 


mm 
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The  Farandole  hits  occasionally  been  used  for 
less  innocent  purposes  than  that  of  a  mere  dance : 
in  1 815  General  Ramel  was  murdered  at  Tou- 
louse by  the  infuriated  populace,  who  tnade  use  of 
their  national  dance  to  surround  and  butcher  him. 

The  Farandole  has  been  introduced  on  the 
stage  in  Gounod's  '  Mireille,'  and  in  Daudet's 
*  L'Arlesienne '  (with  Bizet's  music),  but  the 
dance  is  not  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a  ballet. 
Further  information  concerning  it  will  be  found 
tub  voce  in  LarousS'-B  Dictionary, in  Vidal's  ' Lou 
Tambourin,'  Desanat's  '  Courses  de  la  Tarasquo,' 
Mistrals  'Mireille,'  'Fetes  de  la  Tarasque,'  and 
introduction  to  Mathieu's  '  La  Farandoulo,'  and 
in  the  works  of  Hyaciuthe  Morel.  A  good  de- 
scription of  the  dance  occurs  in  Daudet's*  Numa 
Roumestan.'  [W.B.S.] 

FARINELLI  (second  article  under  that 
heading).  Line  2,  omit  the  woids  '  either  a 
brother  or." 

FA  KM  KB,  Johw,  born  Aug.  16,  1836,  at 
Nottingham,  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Leipzig  <.'<<tiservatorium,  and  subsequently 
under  Andrae  Spaeth  at  Saxe-Coburg.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  music  at  Zurich,  and  subsequently 
music  master  at  Harrow  School  from  1862  to 
1885,  where  he  obtained  great  popularity.  He 
has  been  organist  at  Balliol  Colleg«  since  1885, 
where  he  has  recently  instituted  in  the  College 
Hall  a  series  of  Sunday  and  Monday  Evening 
Concerto  lor  the  performance  of  glees,  part-song*, 

,.ul>lnh«l  with  *  irtutte- 


J  etc.,  as  well  as  the  '  Balliol  College  Musical 
Society.'  His  compositions  include  '  Christ  and 
his  Soldiers,'  oratorio,  1878 ;  a  '  Requiem  in  me- 
mory of  departed  Harrow  friends'  ;  'Cinderella,' 
a  fairy  opera  1882;  'Nursery  Rhymes  Qua- 
drilles,' for  chorus  and  orchestra,  four  sets  ; 
'  Hunting  Songs  Quadrilles,'  for  same  ;  songs,  etc. 
He  has  edited  '  Hymns  and  TuneB  for  Hi^h 
Schools';  the  'Harrow  Glee  Book,'  'Harrow 
School  Marches,' '  Harrow  School  Songs,"  et  •.,  a» 
well  ns  two  volumes  of  Bach  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools.  [A.C.] 

FARNABY,  Giles.  Add  that  he  graduated 
at  Christ  Church  as  Mus.  Bac.  on  July  7,  1592  ; 
stating  in  his  supplicat  that  he  had  studied 
music  for  12  years.  (Wood's  'Fasti,'  ed.  Bliss, 
i.  257.)  There  are  a  number  of  pieces  by  him 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  (see  vol.  iv.  pp. 
308-310},  among  which  is  a  curious  composi- 
tion for  two  virginals.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains four  pieces  by  his  son,  Richard  Farnaby, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Giles  Farnaby  con- 
tributed harmonies  to  some  of  the  tunes  in  Ra- 
venscroft's  Psalter  (1621  .  Wood's  statement 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Truro  is  probably  correct, 
though  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Visita- 
tion of  Cornwall  of  1620.  Thomas  Farnaby's 
wife  came  from  Launceston ;  he  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  London  and  Sevenoaks,  and  his  de- 
scendants remained  in  Kent,  but  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  family  is  obscure,  and  the  connection 
between  Giles  and  Thomas  Farnaby  cannot  be 
traced.  [W.B.S.] 

FARRENC,  Aribtidk.  Line  2  of  artide./or 
Feb.  12,  1S69,  read  Jan.    I,  1865. 

FAURE,  Gabbikl  Ubbai.v,  born  May  13, 
1845,  at  Panders  (Aribge;,  studied  at  Paris  witli 
Niedermeyer,  the  founder  of  theEcole  do  Musiquo 
religieuse  ;  also  under  Dietsch  and  Saint-Sac'ns, 
of  whom  he  has  remained  the  devoted  friend. 
His  first  appointment  on  leaving  the  school  in 
1 866  was  that  of  organist  at  St.  Sauveur,  Rennes ; 
in  1870  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  after  holding 
the  posts  of  accompanying  organist  at  St.  Sulpico 
and  principal  organist  at  St.  Honore,  became 
maltro  de  chapel lo  at  the  Madeleine,  where  he 
still  remains.  He  became  known  as  a  composer 
by  his  touching  and  original  songs,  many  of 
which  are  very  remarkable.  A  selection  of 
twenty  has  been  published  by  Hamellc,  and  '  Le 
I'oeme  d'Amour'  by  Durand  and  Schoenewerk, 
but  his  compositions  in  this  class  are  very 
numerous.  He  has  also  published  many  piano- 
forte pieces,  among  which  are  some  delightful 
nocturnes  ;  at  the  Soci«Ste  Nationale  de  Musique, 
where  all  his  most  important  compositions  have 
been  successively  given,  he  produced  a  Cantique 
de  Racine,  duets  for  female  voices,  and  a  violin 
sonata,  afterwards  played  at  the  Trocadero,  on 
July  5,  1878,  which  Last  has  become  popular  in 
Germany.  Among  his  most  remarkable  works 
besides  a  Berceuse  and  Romance  for  violin  ami 
orchestra,  a  beautiful  Elegie  for  violoncello,  two 
Quartets  for  piano  and  strings  1J882  and  '87;, 
I  and  a  Violin  Concerto,  we  may  mention  an  Orches- 
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tral  Suite  (Salle  Here,  Feb.  13,  1874),  a  pretty  I 
'Chceur   des  Djinns'   (Trocadero,   June  27, 
1878 ),  a  symphony  in  D  minor  (Chatelet,  March 
15,  1885;,  a  Requiem   .Madeleine,  Jan.  16, 
1888),  and  his  great  choral  work,  '  La  Nais- 
ttance  de  Venus.'    M.  Faure,  who  ia  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  steadfast  of  French  com- 
posers,  confines  himself  chiefly  to  vocal  and 
chamber  music,  in  which  his  remarkable  purity 
and  sincerity  of  sentiment,  and  his  penetration  of 
feeling  seem  to  binil  him  to  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann.   In  1885  the  Prix  Chartier,  given  by  the  | 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  for  the  best  chamber 
compo*ition,    was    with    excellent  judgment 
awarded  to  him.  [A-J .] 

FAURE,  J.  B.    See  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

FAY,  GriLLERlfUS  DO  (Guilielmus,  Gngliel- 
mus,  or  Willielmus  Dufay,  Dufais,  or  Duffai). 

Until  within  the  last  few  yearn,  the  personal 
identity  of  the  great  leader  of  the  First  Flemish 
School  was  surrounded  by  doubts,  little  less  ob- 
scure than  those  which  still  perplex  the  biographer 
of  Franco  of  Cologne.  Neither  Burney  nor  Haw- 
kins seem  to  have  troubled  themselves,  either  to 
learn  the  details  of  his  life,  or  to  ascertain  his 
true  place  in  the  History  of  Art.  Since  their 
day,  the  authority  most  frequently  consulted  has 
been  Baini,  who  speaks  of  Dufay  as  having  sung 
in  the  Pontifical  Choir  from  1380  to  1432.  Fe'tis 
and  Ambros  were  content  to  accept  Baini's  dates 
without  verification ;  and  most  later  writers — 
ourselves  among  the  number1 — have  followed 
their  example,  to  the  extent  of  assuming  the 
learned  Abbe's  words  to  mean  even  more  than 
he  intended  ;  for,  though  he  tells  us  that  Guil. 
Dufay's  connection  with  the  Pontifical  Choir 
ceased  in  143a,  he  does  not  say  that  the  Master 
died  in  that  year — and  it  is  now  known  that  he 
lived  many  years  later. 

One  of  the  first  historians  of  credit  who  ven- 
tured to  throw  any  serious  doubt  upon  Bairn's 
date*  was  Robert  Eitner,  whose  discoveries  led 
him  to  suggest — as  Kiesewetter  had  previously 
done,  in  the  case  of  r  ranco — the  existence  of 
two  Masters  of  the  same  name,  flourishing  nearly 
a  century  apart.  This  extravagant  conclusion 
he  based  upon  the  evidence  n Horded  by  three 
tumulary  inscriptions,  lately  discovered  at  Cain- 
l.rai.  The  first  of  these,  from  the  tomb  of  Dufay's 
mother,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Cambrai,  runs  thus — 

Chi  do  van  t  ghi.it  deuuaetle  Marie  Dufay,  mere  de  me 
Guillaumo  Dufay,  conone  iiici  do  oooni,-  laquelle  tre- 
pa»«a  l'au  mil  111!*  et  XLIUI  le  jour  de  5'  George.  Pries 
l)ieu  pour  l  ime. 

The  second  mentions  Dufay,  in  connection 

with  a  Priest  named  Alexandre  Bouillart  of 

Beauvais— 

Chi  gi»;  s.ro  Aloxnudn-  Bouillart,  protre.  natif  df 
Keauvai*.  cbapelain  de  legliae,  et  do  m"  Guillaume  Du- 
fay, canone  de  Cambrai,  et  troj>as«a  l'an  mil  ccia.LXXllll 
le  XX"  jour  d  aoust.    Dieu  en  ait  le*  amo«. 

1  SmtoI.  11.  p.  Z»  b.  and  ill.  p.m<i.  Abw,  •  A  General  HUtorrof 
Muaic,'  p.  6a.  iLoifiuii,  ixn3.) 

*  Another  reprint  haa  <•<«*.  The  word  atatida,  ot  eour»e.  fi.r  the 
modern  French  word,  ream.  it«ulrt  log  here,  or  ol  ibli  place.  Uut  a 
learned  Herman  critic  ml>ukri.lt  lur  the  name  olvomr  unknown 
town  In  the  neighbourhood  ol  Cambrel ;  and  gr»»  el  j  letla  in  no  auch 
place  ai  <  Vri,*  i<  m-nHon«l  In  any  atlat  it  guide-book  with  which 
La  l»  m^uhIi  t'  d. 


The  thin!  is  the  epitaph  of  Dufay  himself,  an-J 
gives  his  titles,  thus — 

Hie  ini'eriu*  jacot  venerabilis  vir  magr.  fni iIIp-ttb ti» 
dufay  music  baccalareua  in  decretis  olim  hu'  wl<-»  • 
chonali*  deinde  canonic'  et  tee.  waldetmdi*  rniott 
qui  obiit  anno  ilni.  milleaimo  quadxin  .  . .  II<»  die  XX  v  c 
men«U  novembri*. 

The  hiatus  in  the  date  is  supplied  by  am  ol  i 
MS.  in  the  Library  at  Cambrai,  which  esta- 
blishes the  28th  of  November.  1474,  as  the  exar. 
date  of  Dufsy's  death.   It  is  upon  the  diffenenc*- 
between  this  and  the  date  given  by  Baini  that 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
Dufays  is  based.    The  details  of  the  controvert} 
are  too  complicated  for  insertion  here ;  we  there- 
fore propose  to  content  ourselves  with  a  bri^ 
summary  of  its  results,  aa  influenced  by  the  re- 
cent criticisms  and  discoveries  of  Jules  IL-udov, 
Vander   Straeten,*  Eitner,1  Otto  Kade/  anu 
Fr.  Xav.  HaberL 7 

Until  the  labours  of  these  writers  were  given 
to  the  world,  the  general  belief  was,  that  Guiliel- 
mus Dufay  was  a  native  of  Chiiuay,  in  Hen- 
negau ;  that  he  first  san^  in  the  Pontifical  Choir, 
at  Avignon ;  that  he  migrated  thence  to  Rome 
in  1377,  when  Pope  Gregory  XI  restored  the- 
Papal  Court  to  that  city ;  and  that  he  died  in 
Rome,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1432. 

That  he  sang  at  Avignon  is  in  the  higher, 
degree  improbable ;  and  neither  Baini  nor  ant 
other  writer  has  attempted  to  verify  the  sup- 
position.   But  the  rest  of  the  account  see  im- 
plausible enough,  if  we  can  only  bring  ourselves- 
to  believe  that  the  Master  attained  the  age  of 
104.    Haberl  rejects  this  theory,  on  the  ground 
that  Dufay  quite  certainly  learned  to  sing,  as  a 
Choir-boy,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Cambrai  ;  and 
there  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship 
with  another  young  Chorister — Egidius  Binchoia. 
But  it  ia  well-known  that  Flemish  children,  with 
good  voices,  were  taken  to  Rome  at  a  very  early 
age :  and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  tbe 
supposition  that  Dufay,  having  been  born  at 
Chiinay  in  1370,  and  taught  to  sing  in  the 
Maitrixe  at  Cambrai,  tunned  there  his  youthful 
friendship  with  Binchois,  and  was  removed  at 
ten  years  old  to  Rome,  where,  as  Baini  tells  us,* 
on  the  authority  of  the  Archives  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  he  was  received  into  the  Pontifical  Choir 
in  1 380.    This  last-named  date  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  verifying;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  assumes  both  Dufay  and  his  mother 
to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  indeed. 
Haberl  unhesitatingly  rejects  it;  and  assumes 
on  this  very  ground,  that  Dufay  cannot  possibly 
have  been  born  before  the  year  1400.  Baini's 
assertion  that  Dufay  quitted  the  Choir  in  143a, 
is  open  to  less  objection.    The  Archives  con- 
clusively prove  that  he  sang  in  it,  as  a  Laic,  in 
1428  ;  and  again  in  1431,  I433,  1435,  aud  even 
1436,  in  which  year  hia  name  occupies  the  first 

»  Hlitolre  urtlatlque  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Cambrai.  (Parta,  1SJ0J 
«  L»  Muakque  aux  I'ajvllat. 

i  MonalaueUe  fur  Mu.ik-«.**chlchte.   (Leipaig.  i«4.   Xro.  £J 

•  Ibid.  (Lelpilg  1-V..   Xro.  ■•  ) 

'  lUu»l«ioo  far  MiHik-geethicbU.  Xro.  L  Wllheltn  du  >ej.  lUlp- 

j    tig.  l-*i>  > 

•  Mrmorie  vorlrn-trlUche  .le,l»  Vila  dl  l.lur.  l'ietlul,!  du  I'aloa- 
irini.  1  llonvt.  If?- : 


■ 
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place  on  the  Hat  of  the  twelve  Singers.  In  1437 
bin  name  is  omitted,  eleven  Singers  only  being 
mentioned,  without  him ;  and  after  this  he 
disappears  from  the  records.  A  document  has, 
however,  been  discovered,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  his  release  from  his  engagements,  in 
1437  •  And  M.  Houdoy's  researches  at  Canibrai 
prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  between  that  year 
and  1450  he  spent  seven  years  in  Savoy;  that 
he  took  his  degree  of  Magister  in  artibus,  and 
Baccalareus  in  decretis,  in  Paris,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
before  1441 ;  that  he  entered  the  service  of 
Philippe  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  music- 
tutor  to  his  son  Charles,  Comte  de  Charolais; 
that  he  obtained  a  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cambrai,  in  1 4  50 ;  and  that  he  died  there  in  1474. 

In  his  will,  which  is  still  in  existence  at 
Cambrai,  Dufay  bequeaths  to  one  of  his  friends 
six  books  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Comte  de  Charolais;  to  another,  a  portrait  of 
Louis  XI,  who,  when  Dauphin,  spent  some  time 
at  the  Court  of  Burgundy  ;  to  a  third,  a  portrait 
of  Rene"  of  Anjou,  who  was  Philippe's  prisoner 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  to  a  certain  Pierre  de  Wez 
30  livres,  in  return  for  seven  years'  use  of  his 
house  in  Savoy.  He  also  desires  that,  when  he 
has  received  the  Last  Sacraments,  and  is  »*n 
articulo  morti;  eight  Choristers  of  the  Cathedral 
■hall  sing,  very  softly,  by  his  bedside,  the  hymn 
'  Magno  salutis  gaudio ' ;  after  which,  the  altar- 
boys,  with  their  master,  and  two  choristers, 
shall  sing  his  motet,  'Ave  Regina  coelorum.' 
This  pious  duty  was,  however,  performed,  not  at 
his  bedside,  but  in  the  chapel,  after  his  death, 
* oorpore  pre>ente.' 

The  will  is  printed  entire  by  Haberl,  who  also 
gives  a  woodcut  of  the  tombstone,  with  the 
inscription  given  above,  and  a  representation 
in  bold  relief  of  the  master,  kneeling,  with 
folded  hands,  in  the  dexter  corner,  in  front  of 
S.  Waltrudis  and  her  two  daughters,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stone  being  occupied  with  a 
representation  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord, 
while  the  four  corners  are  ornamented  with  a 
medallion,  or  rebus,  in  which  the  name,  Dufay, 
is  encircled  by  a  Gothic  (J.  The  stone  is  now  in 
the  collection  formed  by  M.  Victor  de  Lattre,  of 
Cambrai. 

The  archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cambrai 
contain  a  record  of  60  scuta,  given  to  Dufay  as 
a  'gratification,'  in  1451.  And  the  text  of  a 
letter,  written  to  Guil.  Dufay  by  Antonio  Squar- 
dalupi,  a  Florentine  Organist,  and  dated  1  Mag- 
gio,  1467,  is  given,  by  OttoKade,  in  the  Monats- 
hefte  for  1885. 

Guil.  Dufay  is  mentioned,  by  Adam  de  Fulda, 
a*  the  first  Composer  who  wrote  in  regular  form 
(magnum  initium  formali  talis ).  This  statement, 
however,  can  only  be  accepted  as  correct,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Continental  Schools,  since 
the  Reading  MS.  proves  regular  form  to  have 
been  known  and  used  in  England  as  early  as  the 
year  1226.  Nevertheless,  though  he  was  not, 
a-  has  so  long  been  supposed,  the  eldest,  but  the 
youngest  of  the  three  great  Contrapuntists  of  his 
age— Dunstable,  Founder  of  the  Second  English 


School  having  died  in  London  in  1458,  and  Bin- 
chois  at  Lille  in  1460 — his  title  to  rank  as  the 
Founder  of  the  First  Flemish  School  is  rather 
strengthened,  than  invalidated,  by  the  recent 
discussion  to  which  we  have  alluded :  for,  his 
contributions  towards  the  advancement  of  Art 
were  of  inestimable  value.  If  not  actually  the 
first,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Composers  in  whose 
works  we  find  examples  of  the  Second,  Fourth, 
and  Ninth,  suspended  in  Ligature  :  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  increased  facilities  of  contrapuntal 
evolution  afforded  by  the  then  newly-invented 
system  of  white  notation — the  'blacke  voyd*  of 
the  English  theorists.  So  highly  »  his  learning 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  that,  when  on 
a  visit  to  Besancon,  in  1458,  he  was  asked  to 
decide  a  controversy  concerning  the  Mode  of  the 
Antiphon  '0  quanta  exultatio  angelicis  turmis,' 
his  decision  that  it  was  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  Model  V,  but  in  Mode  II,  and  that  the 
mistake  had  arisen  through  a  clerical  err  or  in  the 
transcription  of  the  Final,  was  accepted  by  the 
assembled  tacants  as  an  authoritative  settlement 
of  the  question. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Dufay  s  MS.  Com- 
positions among  the  Archives  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  and  the  Vatican  Library,  Haberl  has 
identified  62  in  the  Library  of  the  Liceo  filar- 
monico,  at  Bologna ;  25  in  the  university  of  the 
same  city ;  and  more  than  30  in  other  collections. 
Many  will  also  be  found  in  the  rare  Part-Books 
printed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  by 
Petrucci.and  in  the  Dodecachordonof  Glareanus.1 
The  *  Ave  Regina  coelorum '  is  given,  by  Haberl, 
in  the  original  notation  of  the  old  Part-Books, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  a  modernized  Score; 
together  with  a  Score  of  a  •  Pange  lingua,  83';  and 
some  important  examples  are  given  among  the 
posthumous  Noten-Beilagen  at  the  end  of  Am- 
bross  'Geschichte  der  Musik.'  A  short 
quotation  from  his  '  Missa  l'omme  arme-'  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  260  a.  [\V. S.R.J 

FELIX  MERITIS.  Add  that  the  society 
ceased  to  exist  in  1888. 

FERNAND  CORTEZ.  Line  5  of  article, 
for  1808  read  1809. 

FESTIVALS.  Line  28  of  article,/or  1767 
read  1764.  Same  column,  line  17-18  from 
bottom,  for  Thuringian  Musical  Festival,  etc., 
read  a  Festival  at  Frankenbausen  in  1804,  and 
refer  to  Spohr's  Autobiography,  i.  1 5 1 .  P.  5 1 6  6, 
L  2,  for  1709  read  1698.  For  other  festivals, 
consult,  beside  the  articles  referred  to,  Beatjliku 
and  Cecilia,  St. 

FETIS,  Fbancoib  Joseph.  Add  that  in 
1829  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  musical  history. 
The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  his 
doing  so,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned,  a  single 
lecture  being  given  at  Sir  George  Warrender's, 
on  May  29,  when  illustrations  were  given  by 
Camporese,  Malibran,  Mine.  Stockhausen,  Don- 

1  A  German  tr»n»l»tlon  of  >hl«  «urk  li  now  In  courts  < 
tba  edltorilDp  of  liubart  KUner. 
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zelli,  Begrex,  Labarre,  De  Beriot,  etc.  In  1828 
lie  had  been  for  three  months  in  England.  See 
the  Harmonicon  for  July,  1829.  [ii.) 

FIBICH,  Zdknko,  born  Dec.  ai,  1850,  at 
Seborschitz,  near  Tachaslau  in  Bohemia,  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  at  Prague  from 
1865  onwards,  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
and  from  Vincenx  Lachner.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  second  conductor  at  the  National 
Theatre  at  Prague,  and  in  1878  director  of  the 
clioir  at  the  Russian  church.  Riemann's  Lexi- 
con, from  which  the  above  is  taken,  gives  the 
names  of  the  following  compositions: — Symphonic 
poems,  'Othello,' '  Zaboj  und  Slavoj, "Toman  und 
die  Nymphe.'two  symphonies,  several  overtures, 
two  string  quartets,  a  ballad  for  chorus  ('  Die 
Windsbraut '),  a  three-act  opera  ('Blanfk,* 
given  at  Prague  Nov.  26,  1 881),  besides  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces  etc.  The  only  work,  of  his 
that  has  yet  been  heard  in  England  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  original  quartet  in 
E  minor  for  pianoforte  and  strings  {op.  11),  given 
by  Mr.  Charles  Halle*  on  June  8,  1883,  and 
repeated  several  times  since.  [M.] 

FIDELIO.  Line  ao,  0^(3.)  After  the  death 
of  Guardasoni,  the  Italian  Director  of  the  Prague 
opera,  in  1806,  and  the  appointment  of  Liebich, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  German  opera  there, 
Beethoven,  with  the  view  to  a  probable  perform- 
ance of  '  Fidelio,'  wrote  the  overture  known  as 
'Leonora,  no.  I,' as  an  'easier  work'  than  either 
of  the  two  preceding.  The  performance,  however, 
did  not  come  off,  and  the  overture  remained  in 
MS.  and  unknown  till  after  Beethoven's  death, 
when  it  was  sold  in  the  Sale  of  his  effects  and 
published  in  1832  (Haslinger)  as  'Overture  in  C, 
op.  138'  (Aut.  ' Characteristische  Ouverture'). 
See  Sey fried,  p.  9  ;  Thayer,  iii.  25. 

Subsequent  numbers  (3.)  (4.)  (5.)  to  be  altered 
to  (4-)  (5-)  (6.)-  [0.] 

FIERRABRA 8.  Add  that  the  full  score  has 
lately  been  printed  by  Breitkopf  &  H artel,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  their  complete 
edition  of  Schubert's  works. 

FILTSCH,  Chablbs.  Add  date  of  birth, 
July  8,  1830.  Omit  the  parenthesis  in  lines 
7-8,  as  several  of  the  artists  there  mentioned 
had  either  been  in  London  before,  or  came 
later. 

FINGER,  Gottfbibd.  P.  525  a,  1.  8,  for 
same  read  previous. 

FINK,  Christian,  born  Aug.  9,  1831,  at 
Dettingen  in  Wurtemberg,  studied  music  until 
his  fifteenth  year  with  his  father,  who  combined 
the  offices  of  schoolmaster  and  organist.  Jn 
1846  he  was  sent  to  the  Waisenhaus-Seminar 
at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
his  musical  education  being  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Kocher.  Appointed  in  1849  assistant  music 
teacher  in  the  seminary  at  Esslingen,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  such  success  that  he  was 
able  in  1853  to  pass  the  examination  for  the 
upper  ela*s  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  After 
a  year  and  a  halt  he  went  to  Dresden  to  study 


FLORIMO. 

the  organ  under  Schneider.  From  1856  to 
i860  he  appeared  as  organist  at  many  concerts 
anil  oratorio  performances  in  Leipzig,  and  in 
1863  was  appointed  head  of  the  seminary  at  Ess- 
lingen and  organist  of  the  principal  church  of  that 
place.  Two  years  afterwards  ho  was  given  the 
title  of  Professor.  He  has  published  many  excellent 
works  for  organ,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Organist's  Quarterly  Journal  (Novello  , 
besides  psalms  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  songs, 
choruses,  etc.    (Mendel's  Lexicon).  [M.] 

FIORAVANTI,  Valentino.  Line  8  of 
article,  for  1 806  read  1 803.  Add  the  production 
of '  Adelaida'  at  Naples  in  1 81 7.  Last  two  lines 
of  article,/or  born  1810  read  born  April  5, 1799, 
died  March  a 8,  1877. 

FISHER,  J.  A.  Add  to  the  list  of  his 
writings  for  the  stage,  the  music  to  Cradock's 
tragedy  'Zobeide'  (Covent  Garden,  1 771). 

FLAUTO  MAGICO.  See  Zaubehflote,  voL 

iv-  P-  5°3  °« in  tne  line  but  one  of  which  for 
1883  read  1833. 

FLEMMING,  Fbiedbich  Fehdinand.  born 
Feb.  28,  1778,  at  Neuhausen  in  Saxony,  studied 
medicine  at  Wittenberg  from  1796  to  1800,  and 
subsequently  at  Jena,  Vienna  and  Triest.  He 
practised  in  Berlin,  where  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  all  musical  matters,  composing  many  part- 
songs,  especially  for  male  voices,  for  the  society 
founded  by  Zclter.  His  claim  to  notice  in  this 
Dictionary  is  based  upon  his  excellent  setting  of 
Horace's  ode  beginning  '  Integer  vitae,'  which  is 
still  universally  popular  in  English  schools  and 
universities,  as  well  as  in  Germany.  The  curious 
resemblance  in  style  and  .structure  between  this 
and  Webbe's  '  Glorious  Apollo '  is  certainly 
fortuitous,  since  the  latter  was  written  in  1787, 
and  Flemming  can  hardly  have  Ixjcome  ac- 
quainted with  the  Englishman's  work.  [M-J 

FLIGHT,  Benjamin.  Add  that  Messrs. 
Gray  &  Davison  bought  Robson's  share  of  the 
business  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

FLORIMO,  Francesco,  born  Oct.  ia,  1800, 
at  San  Giorgio  Morgeto,  Calabria,  was  taught 
music  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples, 
where  he  learnt  counterpoint  and  composition 
from  Zingarelli.  He  was  appointed  in  1826 
Librarian  of  the  College  of  Music  (afterwards 
incorporated  with  that  of  San  Pietro  di  Majella), 
where  finding  the  archives  in  a  state  of  chaos 
and  disorder,  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  he 
gradually  made  the  Library  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  in  Europe.  He  added  a 
number  of  important  works,  besides  a  collection 
of  autographs  and  manuscripts,  of  all  the  masters 
of  the  Neapolitan  School.  Florimo's  compositions 
include  a  Cantata,  op.  I,  in  honour  of  the  Duke 
of  Noja,  Director  of  the  College  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano ;  a  Dixit ;  a  Credo ;  a  Te  Deum  ;  Funeral 
Symphony  composed  on  the  death  of  Bellini, 
afterwards  performed  at  Zingareiii's  funeral ; 
a  Chorus  and  Fugal  Overture  on  the  unveiling  of 
Zingareiii's  portrait  at  the  College  ;  *  Ore  tnusi- 
cali/  a  setting  of  10  songs,  vocal  duet  and 
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quartet  (Gimrd,  Naples)  x  835 ;  I  a  songs  published 
under  the  same  title  by  Boosey  (London.  1845) 
six  of  which  were  included  in  the  first  collection ; 
3  popular  Neapolitan  songs  in  a  collection  pub-  1 
lished  by  Lonsdale,  1 846;  34  Songs  (Ricordi, 
Milan)  etc.  He  has  written  a  Method  of  singing 
(Ricordi),  3rd  edition  1866;  a  '  History  of  the 
Neapolitan  School  of  Music'  Naples,  3  vols, 
1869-71 ;  a  '  History  of  the  College  San  Pietro/  j 
Naples,  1873  ;  a  second  edition  of  tho  above  with 
the  History  of  MuBic  in  Italy,  Naples,  4  vol*. 
1 880-83  ;  '  Wagner  and  the  Wagnerites.'  Ancona, 
1883,  with  a  supplement  containing  letters  from 
Verdi  and  fiulow,  from  Frau  Wagner  1  to  the 
most  amiable  of  librarians,  and  the  juvenile  oc- 
togenarian,' expressing  the  satisfaction  of  herself 
and  her  husband  at  a  performance  of  a  Miserere 
of  Leo  by  the  students  of  the  College  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  visit  there  in  1880;  also  a  litho- 
graph copy  of  a  letter  from  Wagner  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Bagnara  the  President,  from  the  Villa 
d'Angri,  Naples,  dated  April  22,  1880.  [A.C.] 

FLOTOW.  P.  535  a,  line  ia,/or  1869  read 
1870.  Line  13,  for  Flor  read  Fiore.  Add  that 
he  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  24,  1SS3. 

FLUD.  or  FLUDD,  Robert,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Find,  treasurer  of  war  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  Franceand  tho  Low  Countries,  born  at  Milgate, 
in  the  parish  of  Bearsted  in  Kent,  1574.  At  the 
age  of  1 7  he  became  a  student  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  physics.  After  a  short 
time  of  residence  he  went  abroad  for  six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  and  took  the 
accumulated  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Physics.  In  1605  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  l'hysicians.  From  1616  until  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
various  philosophical  treaties,  in  which  he 
refuted  the  theories  of  Kepler  and  Mersennus, 
and  advocated  those  of  the  Rosicrucian  and  other 
mystics.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  his  name 
is  of  some  importance,  since  his  writing  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  Jacob  Belimen.  In 
musical  literature  he  holds  a  far  less  prominent 
position,  his  chief  connection  with  the  art  being 
found  in  a  treatise  printed  at  Oppenheim  in  1617, 
entitled  '  Utriugque  cosini  majoris  scilicet  et 
minoria  metaphysics,  physics  atque  technica 
historia.'  The  following  sections  treat  of  mimical 
phenomena:  Tract  I.  Book  iii.  and  Tract  II. 
Part  i.  Book  vi.  and  Part  ii.  Book  iv.  His 
'  Monochordum  mundi  symphoniacum,'  written 
in  reply  to  Kepler  (Frankfort,  1633)  contains 
a  curious  diagram  of  the  universe,  based  on  the 
divisions  of  a  Btring.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Coleman  Street,  Sept.  8,  1637,  and  was  buried 
at  Bearsted.  [M.] 

FOLI,  Signob,  whose  real  name  is  Allan 
James  Foley,  was  born  at  Cahir,  Tipperary,  and 
in  early  life  went  to  America.  He  was  taught 
singing  at  Naples  by  the  elder  Biwiccia  (father 
of  Gennaro  BiBaccia  the  pianist),  and  in  Dec. 
1 86a  he  made  his  de'but  at  Catania  as  Elmiro  in 
'Otello.'  He  played  successively  at  Turin, 
Modena,  Milan,  and  in  1864  at  the  Italiens, 


Paris.  On  June  17,  i865,Signor  Foli  made  s 
successful  debut  at  Her  Majesty's  as  St.  Bris 
•v*  Huguenots');  on  July  6  as  the  Second  Priest 
on  the  revival  of  '  Zauberfiote,'  and  on  Oct.  38 
as  the  Hermit  in  '  Der  Freischlitz.'  From  that 
time  he  has  sung  frequently  in  Italian  at  the 
three  'patent'  theatres  in  upwards  of  60  operas, 
viz.  as  Ssrsstro,  Commendatore,  Marcel,  Caspar, 
Mephistopheles,  Sparafucile,  Basilio,  Assur  and 
Oroe  (' Semiramide '),  Rodolfo  ('  Sonnambula '), 
Bide  the  Bent  ('  Lucia'),  Bertram,  and  Daland 
on  the  production  of  '  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,' 
at  Drury  Lane,  July  33,  1870,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  the  parts  previously  named  in  which  his  fine 
voice — a  rich  powerful  bass  of  more  than  two 
octaves  from  E  below  the  line  to  F — has  been 
heard  to  full  advantage. 

Signer  Foli  is  equally  well  known  as  an  orato- 
rio and  concert  singer  at  all  the  important  festivals. 
He  made  hiB  first  appearance  in  the  former  on 
April  35,  1866,  in  'Israel'  st  the  National  Choral 
Society,  but  his  first  success  was  on  Feb.  33, 
1 867,  in  « The  Creation  '  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic. 
His  new  parts  in  this  class  include  Jacob,  on  tho 
production  of  Macfarren's  'Joseph*  at  the  Leeds 
Festival,  Sept.  31,  1877,  and  Herod,  on  produc- 
tion of  Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ'  under 
Halle"  at  Manchester,  Dec,  30,  18S0,  and  in 
London  Feb.  36,  188 1.  He  has  played  in 
America,  st  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna, 
etc.  In  Russia  he  made  a  conspicuous  success 
as  Caspar,  Moses  (which  part  he  has  sung  with 
success  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic),  and  as  Pietro 
in  '  Masaniello/  LA.C] 

FORM.  P.  543*,  1.  7  from  ottom,  for  the 
former  read  they.  P.  544  a,  1.  11  from  bottom, 
for  1688  read  1715.  P.  5450,1.  igfrom  bottom, 
for  1703-85  rtad  1706-85. 

FORMES,  Karl.  Add  that  he  visited  Eng- 
land again  in  1888,  appearing  at  Mr.  Manna's 
benefit  concert,  April  31,  and  elsewhere. 

FORSYTH  BROTHERS,  s  firm  founded  st 
Manchester  for  the  sale  of  pianos,  by  the  brother* 
Henry  and  James  Forsyth  in  185,7.  They  had 
been  brought  up,  and  represented  the  third 
generation  of  the  name,  in  the  establishment 
of  John  Broadwood  &  Sons.  Forsyth  Brothers 
began  engraving  music  in  1873,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Halle's  '  Practical  Pianoforte  School,'  the  first 
numbers  of  which  were  published  by  them  in 
Jsn.  1873,  snd  st  the  ssme  time  they  opened  a 
London  branch  of  their  business  in  Oxford  Circus. 
An  appendix  to  the  School,  entitled  the  'Musical 
Library  '  was  commenced  some  time  after,  and  n 
catalogue  was  formed  which  includes  several 
compositions  by  Stephen  Heller  as  well  ss  import- 
ant works  by  other  composers.  They  have  also 
added  to  the  instrumental  psrt  of  their  business 
an  agency  for  American  organs,  from  the  manu- 
factory of  the  Dominion  Organ  Company,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Mr.  Henry  Forsyth  died  in  July,  1885. 
Mr.  James  Forsyth  has,  in  connection  with  the 
business  in  Manchester,  maintained  an  important 
share  in  the  management  of  the  leading  concerts 
of  that  city.  [A.J.H.] 
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*  FOSTER,  Stephbn  Colliks,  an  American 
composer,  of  Irish  descent,  born  near  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  July  4,  1826,  entered,  in  1840, 
the  Academy  at  Athena,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
1 841 ,  J efferson  College  near  Pittsburg.  Though 
not  noted  for  studious  qualities  he  taught  himself 
French  and  German,  painted  fairly  well,  and 
exhibited  a  pronounced  liking  for  the  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  Before  this  he 
had  shown  his  mutdcal  inclinations  by  teaching 
himself  the  flageolet  when  seven  years  old.  His 
first  composition,  produced  while  at  Athens, 
was  a  waits  for  four  flutes.  His  first  published 
song,  1  Open  thy  lattice,  love,'  appeared  in  1042. 
This  song  is  one  of  the  very  few  set  by  him,  the 
words  of  which  are  not  his  own.  In  1845-46 
there  were  published  '  The  Louisiana  Belle,' 
'Old  Uncle  Ned,'  and  'O,  Susanna.'  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  titles  of  his  ballads : — '  My  old 
Kentucky  Home,*  « Old  Dog  Tray,'  1  Massa's  in 
de  cold  ground,'  'Gentle  Annie,'  'Willie,  we 
have  miss-ed  you,'  'I  would  not  die  in  spring- 
time,' '  Come  where  my  Love  lies  dreamiug,'  '  I 
see  her  still  in  my  dreams,'  'Old  Black  Joe,' 
'Ellen  Bayne'  (which,  it  has  been  claimed, 
provided  the  theme  of  'John  Brown's  Body,' 
the  war-song  of  the  Federal  troops  1861-65), 
'Laura  Lee,1  and  '  Swanee  Riber'  (more  gene- 
rally known  as  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home  "and 
sung  all  the  world  over). 

Altogether  some  175  songs  are  credited  to 
him.  «  Beautiful  Dreamer '  is  the  title  of  his 
last  ballad.  In  Btyle  they  are  all  completely 
melodic,  with  the  most  elementary  harmonies 
for  the  accompaniments  or  in  the  choral  por- 
tions. But  there  is  a  pleasing  manner  in  them, 
and  they  reflect  a  gentle,  refined  spirit.  It 
will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  titles  betray  the 
influence  of  the  African  race  in  the  country  near 
Foster' h  home,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  he 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  themes  to  the  un- 
tutored plantation-negroes.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  negro  dialect  was  adopted  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  which 
happened  to  be  open  to  him — the  entertainments 
by  minstrel  companies  of  the  Christy  type.  The 
appearance  of  the  name  Christy  as  author  of 
'  Swauee  Riber '  on  some  publications  of  that 
song  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Foster  con- 
sented thereto  for  a  stipulated  sum — not  the  first 
time  that  genius  has  had  to  sacrifice  principle — 
though  for  the  first  edition  only.  Foster  died 
in  New  York  on  Jan.  13,  1S64,  at  the  American 
Hotel,  where  he  had  been  attacked  with  fever 
and  ague.  While  yet  too  weak  he  attempted  to 
•ire 88  himself,  and  swooning,  fell  against  a  pitcher 
which  cut  a  small  artery  in  his  face.  He  died 
within  three  days  from  the  consequent  loss  of 
blood,  and  was  buried  in  the  Alleghany  Cemetery 
at  Pittsburg,  beside  his  parents,  and  within  sight 
of  his  birthplace.  Probably  there  is  no  song- 
writer whose  works  show  a  larger  circulation  than 
is  recorded  for  Foster's  pretty  and  sometimes 
pathetic  ballads.  The  following  information  con- 
cerning the  sales  of  some  of  these  homely  lyrics 
published  in  December,  1880  :— 'Old  Folks 
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at  Home,'  300,000  ;  '  My  old  Kentucky  Home,' 
200,000 ;  '  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,'  150.000  ; 
'Massa's  in  de  cold  ground,'  100,000;  'Ellen 
Bayne/  100,000  ;  «  Old  Dog  Tray,'  75.000.  *  O, 
Susanna '  and  '  Old  Uncle  Ned '  have  been  sold 
in  immense  numbers,  but  not  being  copyrighted 
the  sales  cannot  be  estimated.  The  copyrights 
of  many  of  Foster's  songs  are  still  valuable. 
There  have  been  numerous  imitators  of  his  style, 
but  none  have  shown  his  freshness  and  taste,  and 
he  still  stands  as  the  people's  composer  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  the  only  American  musician 
whose  works,  simple  as  they  are,  have  a  distinc- 
tive individuality. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this 
sketch  was  taken  from  'Music  in  America,' 
F.  L.  Ritter,  New  York,  1883.  [F.H.J.] 

FOUGT.  See  Mcsic-Pbintixg  in  Appendix. 

FRANC,  or  LE  FRANC,  Gcillaumk,  the  son 
of  Pierre  Franc  of  Rouen,  wax  probably  one  of 
the  French  Protestants  who  fled  to  Geneva  as  an 
asylum  from  the  persecution  to  which  those  who 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were 
then  exposed.  He  settled  in  that  city  in  154I, 
shortly  before  the  return  of  Calvin  from  Stras- 
burg.and  obtained  a  licence  to  establish  a  school 
of  music  In  1 54 2  he  became  master  of  the 
children  and  a  singer  at  St.  Peter's  at  a  salary 
of  10  florins.  In  1543  the  Council  of  Geneva 
resolved  that '  whereas  the  Psalms  of  David  are 
being  completed,1  and  whereas  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  compose  a  pleasing  melody  to  them,  and 
Master  Guillaume  the  singer  is  very  tit  to  teach 
the  children,  he  shall  give  them  instruction  for 
an  hour  daily.'  His  pay  was  increased  from  10 
to  50  florins,  and  afterwards  raised  to  100,  with 
the  use  of  part  of  a  house,  but  on  the  refusal  of 
the  Council  to  grant  a  further  addition  to  his 
salary  Franc  left  Geneva  in  1545  and  joined  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  1570. 

Franc's  name  is  chiefly  known  in  connection 
with  the  Psalter  published  at  Geneva  by  Calvin 
for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  first 
edition  of  this  celebrated  work  appeared  in 
1542,  containing  35  psalms,  and  was  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  until  its  completion  in  1562. 
Of  this  Psalter  Franc  has  been  generally  believed 
to  be  the  musical  editor ;  but  recent  researches, 
especially  those  of  M.  0.  Douen,  show  the  claim 
set  up  for  him  to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  [See 
Bouhokois,  vol.  iv.  p.  557.]  He  certainly  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Psalter  after  leaving  Geneva 
in  1 545,  and  although  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
quoted  above  may  appear  to  indicate  an  intention 
of  employing  him  to  adapt  melodies  to  some  of  the 
(■salms  then  newly  translated  by  Marot,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  intention  was  ever  carried 
into  effect. 

Franc,  however,  did  edit  a  Psalter.  The 
church  of  Lausanne  had  on  several  occasions 
shown  a  spirit  of  independence  of  that  of  Geneva, 
and  at  the  time  of  Franc's  arrival  sang  the 

>  This  ralan  to  the  additional  Teruooa  than  beinc  *HUao  bj  Jtarot. 
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psalm b  to  melodies  by  Gindron,  a  canon  of  the  I 
cathedral,  which  differed  from  those  in  use  at  | 
Geneva.  As  early  as  1552  Franc  appears  to 
have  been  engaged  on  n  new  Psalter,  for  in  that 
year  he  obtained  a  licence  to  print  one  at  Geneva, 
there  being  then  no  press  at  Lausanne.  No 
copy  of  this  book,  if  it  was  ever  published,  is 
known  to  exist,  but  the  terms  of  the  licence1 
show  that  it  consisted  of  the  psalms  of  Marot 
with  their  original  melodic*,  and  the  34  psalms 
translated  by  Beta  the  year  before,  to  which 
Fnnc,  probably  in  rivalry  with  Bourgeois,  had 
adapted  melodies  of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  in 
1565,  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Genevan  Psalter,  that  of  Lausanne  appeared, 
under  the  following  title : — '  Les  PHeaumes  mis 
en  rime  francoine  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theo- 
dore de  Beze,  auec  le  chant  de  l'egliso  de  Lau- 
sane  1 565.    Auec  privilege,  tant  du  Roy, 

que  de  Messieurs  de  Genetic* 

In  the  preface  Franc  disclaims  any  idea  of 
competition  with  those  •  who  had  executed  their 
work  with  great  fidelity.'  or  even  of  correcting 
*  what  had  been  so  well  done  by  them.'  He 
gives  no  intimation  that  he  had  himself  taken 
any  part  in  that  work,  and  Htatee.  with  respect 
to  his  own  book,  that  in  addition  to  a  selection 
of  the  best  tunes  then  in  use  in  the  church  of 
Lausanne  as  well  as  in  other  Reformed  Churches, 
he  had  supplied  new  ones  to  such  of  the  psalms, 
then  recently  translated,  as  had  not  yet  been  set 
to  music,  and  were  consequently  sung  to  the 
melodies  of  psalms  in  the  older  editions  of  the 
Psalter.  He  adds  that  his  object  was  that  each 
psalm  should  have  its  proper  tune  and  confusion 
be  thereby  avoided. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  who 
attributed  the  Genevan  melodies  to  Franc,  on  a 
letter  written  to  Bayle  by  David  Constant,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Lausanne  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  in  which  he  states  that  ho  had 
seen  a  certificate  bearing  date  Nov.  2,  1 552,  and 
given  by  Beia  to  Franc,  in  which  Beza  tes- 
tifies that  it  was  Franc  who  hail  first  Bet  the 
psalms  to  music.  Constant  adds  that  he  himself 
]>o*sessed  a  copy  of  the  psalms  in  which  the 
name  of  Frano  appeared  and  which  was  printed 
at  Geneva  under  the  licence  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  city.  Baulacre,  however,  writing  in  1745 
in  the  Journal  Helvetique,  after  investigating 
the  accuracy  of  Constant  b  statement,  shows  that 
the  account  he  sent  to  Bayle  of  Beza's  letter  was 
erroneous,  as  that  letter  contained  no  reference 
to  the  authorship  of  the  melodies.  Even  had  it 
done  so,  we  have  seen  above  that  in  that  very 
year  Franc  had  obtained  a  licence  to  print  a  col- 
lection of  psalms  for  LaiiBanne,  and  the  psalter 


>  This  liuporlaiit 
In  Uw  region  of  the  Council  of  IreneTa, 


to  be  quoted  \u 


J  rod  I  3B  millet  1MB. 
.. .  Bar  ee  qui  l«  dlt  malstre  Jacqaea.  mtnUtre  de  Lausanne, »  pro- 
pose que  ft  Lausanne  Hi  ne  sr  soul  peult  estre  d'accord  de  chanter  lea 
psaaulmes  change  ley  par  makstre  Lojs  Rouivois.  ny  ceuli  qull  a 
tnrs«  en  chant  du  sleur  de  Bete.  llj  writ  en  pro  poo  de  hire  Imprinter 
Irs  pseaultnes  translate*  par  Marot  eu  leur  premier  chant,  et  aussj 
ceuli  il'i'i  translat*  le  sleur  de  Here  en  »n«  chant  que  ?  a  mil  le 
chantra  de  Lausanne  pour  la*  chanter,  ce  qu'lli  ri'hont  austl  fair* 
sans  llc«-nce.  I'ourquor  H  ft  requls  perroettre  les  lmprlmer  ley.  Ar- 
ret* que.  wleudu  que  c  est  chose  ralssouabl*.  U  leur  wit  perm?  s 


to  which  Constant  refers  is  that  of  1565.  also 
compiled  for  local  use. 

In  this  latter  collection  27  melodies  are  com- 
posed or  adapted  by  Franc  to  the  psalms  left 
without  them  in  the  Geneva  Psalter  of  1562, 
(51*.  53.  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,'  76, 
77,  78,  82,  95,  98,  100,  108.  109,  ill,  116,  127s, 
139,  140, 142,  and  144),  nineteen  are  selected  from 
the  tunes  previously  in  use  at  Lausanne,  and  the 
rest  are  taken  from  the  Genevan  Psalter. 

Before  long,  however.  Lausanne  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches,  and 
the  Psalter  of  Franc  w  as  superseded  by  that  of 
Bourgeois. 

Franc's  tunes  are  of  small  merit,  Some  speci- 
mens of  them  are  given  by  Douen  in  his  '  Cle- 
ment Marot  et  le  Psautier  Huguenot/  2  vols. 
Paris  1878-79,  from  which  the  materials  for  this 
article  are  chiefly  derived.  See  also  Bovet, 
*  Histoire  du  Psautier  des  Iglises  reforme"es,' 
Neuchatel  et  Paris,  1872  ;  G.  Becker,  '  La 
Musique  en  Suisse,'  Geneve  et  Paris,  1874; 
Riggenbach,  '  Der  Kirchengesang  in  Basel ' ;  and 
six  articles  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Musical 
Times,  June-November,  1881.  [G. A.C.J 

FRANCHOMME.  For  Christian  names  read 
Auguste-Joseph,  and  add  that  he  died  in  Paris 
Jan.  22,  1884. 

FRANCE,  Cesar  Augusts  Jban  Guillaume 
Hubert,  pianint,  organist,  and  composer,  be- 
came a  naturalized  Frenchman  in  1873,  having 
been  born  at  Liege,  Dec.  10,  1822.  He  began 
his  musical  studies  at  the  Conservatoire  at  his 
native  place,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  where 
in  1838  he  gained  a  first  prize  for  piano  under 
Zimmermann,  in  1839  an<l  '840  a  second  and 
first  prize  for  counterpoint  and  fugue  under 
Leborne,  and  in  184I  a  second  prize  for  organ 
under  Benoist.  He  did  not  compete  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  owing  to  his  father's  wish  that 
he  should  devoto  himself  to  the  organ  and  piano. 
Having  completed  his  musical  education,  Franck 
settled  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
teaching  and  composition;  in  1846  he  produced 
at  the  Conservatoire  his  oratorio  '  Ruth/  which 
passed  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  which,  twenty- 
five  years  later,  served  to  bring  his  name  before 
the  public.  The  career  of  this  modest  and  enthu- 
siastic artist  has  been  one  of  assiduous  work 
and  of  attention  to  his  profession  of  organist, 
first  at  St.  Jean  St.  Francois  and  afterwards  at 
Ste.  Clotilda,  where  he  was  appointed  maltre  de 
chapelle  in  1858  and  organist  in  i860,  and  where 
he  has  since  remained.  In  1872  his  nomination 
as  professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
place  of  his  master  Benoist,  who  had  retired  after 
fifty  years'  service,  gave  him  naturally  more  im- 
portance and  enabled  him  to  exercise  consider- 
able influence  over  music  in  France.  He  became 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  young  composers  who 

»  Both  these  psalms  had  proper  tune*  In  the  Ortwrran  rwtlter.  to 
which  rVra'l  versions  of  »  and  117  were  respective!;  sung.  Franc 
retained  the  Genevan  melodiea  for  tbe  later  pnalins.  and  adapted  dlt- 
Uoct  tunes  to  the  older  one*.  Of  these  tunes,  that  which  Franc  set 
to  81  was  Its  original  melons-,  lo  which  Bourfeois  adapted  It  In  IMS, 
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were  anxious  to  study  orchestral  composition 
without  passing  through  the  Conservatoire,  where 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  symphonic  style, 
care  being  only  given  to  operatic  composition. 
By  his  serious  character  both  as  a  man  and  an 
artiBt,  and  by  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  the 
lofty  style  of  his  works,  Franck  seemed  especially 
fitted  to  hold  a  position  then  little  sought  after, 
and  thus  by  degrees  ho  acquired  great  influence 
over  his  disciples,  initiating  them  into  the  musical 
life,  and  encouraging  them  by  example  and  advice. 
This  position  has  greatly  enlarged  Franck 's  sphere 
of  influence  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
the  Frencli  government  has  recognized  his  ser- 
vices and  his  merits  by  conferring  upon  him  in 
August  1885,  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'honneur. 

Franck's  compositions,  none  of  which  have  been 
produced  on  the  stage,  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 
His  chief  works  are  the  four  oratorios  :  '  Ruth,' 
composed  1845,  produced  1846,  recast  and  edited 
1868,  and  revived  at  the  Cirque  d'ete*  in  1871, 
and  at  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  in  Feb. 
1872  ;  '  Redemption,'  composed  1872,  produced 
at  the  Conceit  Spirituel  at  the  Odeon,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  1873;  'Rebecca'  and  4  Lea  Beati- 
tudes,' both  written  in  1879,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  executed  at  various  concerts.  He  has 
also  composed  two  operas,  '  Le  Valet  de  Ferme,' 
written  in  1848  for  the  Ope'ra  National,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Adolphe  Adatn,  and 
'  Hulda,'  finished  in  1885,  selc  lions  from  which 
have  been  heard  at  concerts  in  Paris  and  Ant- 
werp. The  following  are  also  worthy  of  mention : 
1  Les  bolides'  and  'Le  Chasseur  inaudit'  (after 
Burger's  legend),  both  for  orchestra;  4  Les  Dj inns' 
and  '  Variations  Symphoniques,'  both  for  piano 
and  orchestra ;  an  important  collection  of  organ  I 
pieces,  offertoires  and  chants  d'cglise ;  trios  and 
a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  prelude,  | 
chorale,  and  fugue  for  piano  solo,  a  mass  and 
several  motets,  various  songs,  and  recently  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Loftiness  of  thought, 
great  regard  to  purity  of  form,  and  natural  rich- 
ness of  development,  characterize  his  works;  un- 
fortunately his  creative  power  is  not  equal  to  his 
scientific  knowledge,  and  he  is  often  wanting  in 
the  freshness  of  inspiration  which  is  found  in 
'  Ruth,'  his  most  poetical  and  pleasing  composi- 
tion. His  works  are  nevertheless  those  of  one 
who  may  be  depemled  upon  for  elegance  and  for 
interesting  combinations,  and  who  has  more  than 
once,  by  force  of  wdl  and  learning,  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  high  ideal  which  he  has  always 
had  in  view.  [A. J.] 

FRANCO,  Magister  (Franco  de  G.Ionia; 
Franco  Leodicnsis ;  Franco  Parisieusis  ;  Franco 
of  Cologne ;  Franco  of  Liege  ;  Franco  of  Paris.) 

Though  the  claim  of  Magister  Franco  to  the 
honour  of  having  written  the  earliest  known  ' 
dissertation  upon  Measured  Music  has  been  very 
generally  admitted,  the  confusion  which  prevails 
with  regard  to  his  personal  identity  has  been 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  en- 
deavours of  successive  historians  to  Bet  the  ques- 
tion at  rest,  ll  we  are  to  accept  the  contradictory 


theories  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
the  times  of  Burney  and  Hawkins,  we  ah.aH 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  ;  either, 
that  three  distinct  Francos  flourished  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  in  Cologne,  Liege,  and  Pa 
that  a  certain  Magister  Franco  held 
appointment*  in  those  three  cities,  at 
distant  dates. 

The  chief  source  of  uncertainty  is,  the 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  writer  of  the 
famous  musical  tracts  is,  or  is  not,  identical  with 
a  certain  philosopher,  named  Franco,  who  was 
equally  celebrated,  in  the  llth  century,  for  his 
knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Alchemy,  Judicial 
Astrology,  and  Magic. 

Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,1  who  died  in   1 1 13, 
tells  us  that  this  learned  writer  dedicated  a  tract, 
'De  Quadrature  Circuli,'  to  Herimanus.  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne;  and,  as  this  Prelate  diexi  in 
February,  1055,  the  work  must  have  been  com- 
pleted before  that  date.    Trithemius*  attributes 
this  same  tract,  'De  Quadrature  Circuit,'  together 
with  another, '  De  Computo  Ecclesiastic©,  et  alia 
plura,'  to  Franco,  Schnhtsticus  Leodiensis  Eccle- 
siae  ;  who,  he  says,  flourished  under  the  Emperor, 
Henry  III,  about  the  year  1060,  though  there 
is  evidence,  of  another  kind,  to  prove  that  Franco 
continued  in  office  at  Liege,  at  least  until  the 
year  of  1083. 

The  authors  of  the  '  Histoire  Littcraure  de  la 
France'*  assure  us  that  this  Scholastic  of  Liege 
was  the  author  of  the  tract  'De  Musica  Men- 
surabihV 

But,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  Kiese wetter* 
brings  forward  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  himself, 
at  least,  that  the  tracts  on  Measured  Music  were 
neither  written  by  the  Alchemist  and  Magician 
of  Cologne,  nor,  by  the  Scholastic  of  Liege,  but, 
by  some  other  Franco,  who  flourished  not  leae 
than  1 30  or  1 50  years  later — t.  e.  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.    This  opinion — in 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  is  followed 
by  De  Coussemaker,  Von  Winterfeld,  and  Perne 
— rests,  however,  upon  no  stronger  ground  than 
the  supposition  that  the  |>criod  interjMwed  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  and  Franco 
was  insufficient  for  the  development  of  the  im- 
proved system  described  by  the  last-named 
master.     Fetis,   reasonably  enough,  protests 
against  a  conclusion  unsupported  by  any  sort  of 
historical,  or  even  traditional  evidence.  Kiese- 
wetter  first  stated  his  views  in  the  Lcipziger 
allgem.  mus.  Zeitung,  for  1828,  Nos.  48,  49, 
50.    Fetis,  in  his  Dictionary,  opposed  the  new 
theory.    Kiesewelter  replied  to  the  objections 
of  FeHis,  in  Leipziger  allgem.  mus.  Zeitung.  for 
1838,  Nos.  24,  25.    And,  in  the  meantime,  De 
Coussemaker,  in  his  Histoire  de  rHjirmonie  au 
moyen  age  ;pp.  1 44-147),  suggests,  somewhat 
confidently,  that  the  real  author  of  the  disputed 
tracts  was  another  Franco,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  at  Dortmund,  in  Westphalia, 


<  Chron.  tui  inn.  lc-17.        >  Ik:  Script.  Kcclet. 
»  Anioi.n  ih«i«  au  ui>«  •  De  Mulu  porpetuu. 
*  L'HlM.  Lltt.  de  U  Krmuc*.   Tuni.  *ai.  i>.  1-1   (I'arU.  17,7.) 
»  GeKhkcbl*  <lrr  Kui*,p*tacli-AQeli<lUlH»i»cli« 
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about  the  year  1190.  Bat,  since  not  a  particle 
of  trustworthy  evidence  has  ever  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  these  fanciful  theories,  we  shall  do 
well,  until  more  light  can  be  thmwn  upon  the 
subject,  to  believe,  with  Fe*tis,  and  our  own 
Burney  and  Hawkins,  that  the  tracts  attributed 
to  Franco  were  really  written  by  the  philosopher 
of  Cologne,  about  the  year  1060. 

The  musical  tracts  attributed  to  Franco  are — 

1.  An  Ma«i.tri  FraDconi.  de  Mugica  Men.tirablli. 

2.  Magiatri  FnuiooniB  Masicu. 

8.  Compendium  de  Discantu,  tribus  capitibut. 

The  earliest  known  copy  of  the  first  of  these 
MSS.  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Lire,  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  second  tract — in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, at  Oxford1 — is  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
first*  under  a  different  title ;  though  the  authors 
of  the  '  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France '  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact.  The  third  tract — 
also  in  the  Bodleian  Library1— contains  the  best 
account  of  Discant,  immediately  after  the  time 
of  Guido,  that  we  possess.  Copies  of  the  Ars 
Cantus  mensurabilis  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  the  Paris 
Library,  and  in  the  British  Museum  {No.  8866, 
a  fine  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  unknown  to 
Burney.)  FtStis  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
pendium de  Discantu  in  the  Paris  Library ;  and 
another  MS.  copy  was  presented  to  the  Vatican 
Library  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  The 
Compendium  begins  with  the  words,  '  Ego 
Franco  de  Colonia,'  the  genuineness  of  which 
Kiesewetter  disputes. 

Franco's  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  in- 
vented the  Time-Table  rests,  partly,  on  the 
contents  of  the  treatise '  De  Musica  Mcnsurabili,' 
and,  partly,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  of  later 
date  than  his  own. 

Marchetto  di  Padova,  in  his  '  Pomerium  de 
Musiea  Mensuratn,'  written  about  1 283,  mentions 
Inn  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  four  musical 
characters — i.e.  the  Long,  the  Double-Long,  the 
Breve,  and  the  Semibreve.  Joannes  de  Muris, 
in  a  MS.  written  about  1330,  and  bequeathed 
by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  the  Vatican 
Library11,  speaks  of  'Magister  Franco,  qui  in- 
venit  in  C'antu  Mensuram  figurarum,'  and  his 
testimony  is  particularly  valuable,  since  he  him- 
self was,  for  a  long  time,  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  Measured  Music. 
Franchinus  Gafurius*  twice  mentions  Franco 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Time-Table.  Morley5 
says,  '  This  Francho  is  the  most  antic  nt  of  al 
those  whose  works  of  practical  Musicke  haue 
come  to  my  handes  * ;  after  which,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  Franco's  treatment  of  the  Long,  and 
the  Breve.  And  Ravenscroft*  also  tells  us  that 
Franchinus  (sic)  de  Colonia  was  the  inventor  of 
the  '  four  first  simple  notes  of  Mensurable 
Musicke.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Franco 

I  No  M2.  f.  4».  *  No.  2S7V  DO.  i. 

>  Compendium  Joannla  de  Mnrlbus ,  in  Itibl.  Vat.  So.  114*. 

*  Fractica  Muslcas.  Lib.  II.  c»p.  9. 

i  FI»Uie  and  K*«ie  Intrwl..  In  the  An.  otatl.-ns  at  the  end  of  the 

lolumr. 

«  llrl.fr  l>l»co.ir»e  or  the  true  l»e  of 
p.  1. 


cannot  lay  claim  to  all  the  inventions  mentioned 
in  his  '  Ars  Cantus  Mensurabilis,'  since  he  him- 
self says,  in  that  very  tract,  'Proponimus  igitur 
ipsam  Mensurabilem  Musicam  sub  compendio 
declarare,  benedictaque  aliorum  non  recusabi- 
mus  interponere,  errores  quoque  destruere  et 
fugare,  et  si  quid  novi  a  nobis  inventum  fuerit, 
bonis  rationibus  sustinere  et  probare.' 

The  four  primary  characters  are  described  in 
the  Second  Chapter  of  the  MS.,  where  they  are 
figured  thus — 

Long*.  Duplex  long*.  Brerti.  Semlbrerla. 


The  Perfect  Long,  he  tells  us,  is  equal  to  three 
Breves,  'quia  a  summa  Trinitate,  quae  vera  est 
et  pura  porfectio,  nomen  suni|>sit.'  The  Imper- 
fect Long,  represented  by  the  name  figure,  i* 
equal  to  two  Breves  only.  The  Breve  was  also 
Perfect,  or  Imperfect,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Two  consecutive  Longs,  or  Breves,  were  always 
Perfect ;  but,  when  a  longer  note  was  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  shorter  one,  the  longer  note 
was  Imperfect,  the  time  of  the  shorter  one  being 
needed  to  complete  its  Perfection.  Nevertheless, 
an  Imperfect  Long,  or  Breve,  could  be  rendered 
Perfect,  by  means  of  the  sign  called  a  Tractulus, 
the  effect  of  which  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  comparatively  modern  l'oint  of  Augmenta- 
tion. A  similar  effect  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Plica,  added  to  the  right  side  of  the 
Long,  or  the  left  side  of  the  Breve  :  but,  Franco's 
remarks  upon  this  sign  are  very  obscure. 


Plica  longa,  s»cendi 
et  descendm*. 


Plica  brerls,  a< 

e.i  .lew  -t  Jkh 


Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibreve*,  were  grouped 
together  in  certain  combinations  called  Moods,7 
of  which  Franco  admits  five  only,  though  he  says 
that  other  Musicians  used  six,  or  even  seven — a 
clear  sign  that  he  did  not  invent  them.  Of  these 
Moods,  the  First  consisted  of  Longs  only ;  the 
Second,  of  a  Breve  followed  by  a  Long;  the 
Third,  of  a  Long  and  two  Breves  ;  the  Fourth, 
of  two  Breves  and  a  Long ;  and  the  Fifth,  of  a 
Breve  and  a  Semibreve.  From  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  First  Mood  expressed  the  rhythm 
of  the  Spondee,  or  Molossus  ;  the  Second,  that  ot 
the  Iambus ;  the  Third,  that  of  the  Dactyl ;  the 
Fourth,  that  of  the  Anapsest ;  and  the  Fifth, 
that  of  the  Trochee ;  the  entire  series  performing 
the  functions  allotted  to  the  Mood,  Time,  and 
Prolation,  of  a  later  period.* 

The  Third  Chapter  of  the  MS.  treats  of  Liga- 
tures;* and  the  Fourth  Chapter,  of  Rests,  of 
which  he  gives  some  complicated  examples,  nil 
reducible,  however,  to  the  simple  form  shown 
in  our  example  in  vol.  ii.  p.  471  b.  In  connec- 
tion witii  these,  Franco  also  describes  the  Finis 
Punctorum,  drawn  across  all  the  lines,  and 

1  We  hare  here  followed,  for  the  *ak<-  of  clearae**.  the  plan  adopted 
bj  our  early  KnglUh  write",  of  translating  the  word  Xadmi  a* 
Mood  when  It  relates  to  rhythm,  and  Mode  when  It  refers  to  the 
Kecleslastlral  Scales. 

•  See  Munt  l  anLATiosc.  and  Tim,  lu  sola.  II.  til  and  Is. 

•  See  Liu m tag.  *ol.  II. 
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nerving  to  divide  tbe  phrases  of  a  Melody,  pre- 
cisely after  the  manner  of  the  Bar,  <>r  Double-Bar, 
of  modern  Music,  of  which  it  ia  the  evident 
honiologue. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe — though  we  be- 
lieve no  one  has  hitherto  called  attention  to  the 
fact — that  the  hi  stem  of  Notation  here  described 
is  precisely  that  employed  in  the  Reading  Rota, 
'  Sutner  is  icumen  in,'  in  which  the  Melody,  in 
Mode  XIII.  transposed,  is  phrased  in  Franco's 
Fifth  Mood,  each  Breve  being  Perfect  when 
followed  by  another  Breve,  and  Imperfect  when 
followed  by  a  Semibreve ;  and  each  phrase  of 
the  Melody  being  separated  from  that  which 
follows  it  by  a  Finis  Punctorum.  Moreover, 
the  Reading  Rota  is  written  upon  a  Stave 
precisely  similar  in  principle  to  that  employed 
by  Franco,  who  always  uses  the  exact  number 
of  lines  and  spaces  needed  to  include  the  entire 
range  of  liis  vocal  parts.1 

The  '  Compendium  de  Discantu,'  second  only 
in  interest  to  the  4  An  Cantus  Mensurabilis,' 
describes  a  form  of  Discant  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  tbe  Diaphonia  taught,  leas  than  half  a 
century  earlier,  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  in  his 
Micrologus.*  Unhappily,  in  the  Oxford  MS. — 
first  described  by  Barney — the  examples  are 
lamentably  incomplete ;  the  Staves,  in  many 
ca-es,  being  duly  prepared  for  their  reception, 
while  the  notes  themselves  are  wanting.  Dr. 
Burney,  after  long  and  patient  study  of  the  text, 
was  able  to  restore  the  following  passage,  in  a 
form  which  he  believed  to  be  '  nearly  *  complete. 


Z5— 


Making  every  allowance  for  the  jaunty  modern 
air  communicated  to  this  little  com|K>«ition  by  Dr. 
Burney's  employment  of  ordinary  18th  century 
Notation,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Unison  on  the  eighth  note, 
and  the  Hidden  Octaves  between  the  last 
Crotchet  in  the  Tenor  and  the  last  note  but  two 
in  the  Bass,  as  indicated  by  the  asterisks,  the 
rules  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  practised  in  the 
1 6th  century,  are  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
every  note,  even  to  the  formation  of  the  Clau- 
sula vera  at  the  end.  The  apparently  gross 
Consecutive  Octaves  between  the  two  last  phrase* 
offer  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  since  the  inter- 
position of  the  Finis  Punctorum  between  them 
invests  the  first  note  of  the  concluding  phrase 
with  the  importance  of  a  new  beginning.  If, 
therefore,  the  learned  historian's  penetration 
should  ever  be  justified  by  the  discovery  of  a  more 
perfect  copy  of  the  MS.,  we  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  clear  proof  that  Magister  Franco  was  on 

|£,h,!  f*c»la»ll«  In  »ol.  III.  p.  »9.  ^ 


the  high  road  towards  the  discovery  of  Strict 
Counterpoint,  in  its  present  form.  It  is,  however, 
only  fair  to  say  that  Kiesewetter  disputes  both  the 
correctness  of  Burney's  example, and  the  existence 
of  the  rules  upon  which  he  bases  it.  [W.S.R.] 

FRASCHINI,  Gaetano.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Naples,  May  24,  1887. 

FRE1SCHUTZ,  DER.  Line  5  from  end  of 
article,  for  July  22  rend  July  33,  and  add  that 
it  was  given  at  Astlev's  Theatre,  with  a  new 
libretto  by  Oxenford,  April  a,  1866. 

FRESCOBALDI.  We  may  supplement  the 
notice  of  this  artist  in  vol.  i.  p.  563  by  giving 
the  results  of  more  recent  enquiries  with  regard 
to  his  life.  An  article  by  F.  X.  Haberl  in 
Kirchenmusikalisches  Jahrbuch  for  das  Jahr 
1887  (Regensburg)  produces  documentary  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  Frescobaldi  was  born  in 
1 583  (register  of  his  baptism  in  cathedral  of 
Ferrara,  Sept.  9,  1 583",  and  that  he  died  March 
a,  1644.  Not  Alesaandro  Milleville,  as  stated 
in  vol.  i.  (who  died  1580),  but  Luzzasco  Lux- 
zaschi  ( 1 545-1607)  organistof  Ferrara  Cathedral, 
was  Frescobaldi's  teacher.  Already  in  1 608  he 
wan  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
where  he  remained  in  the  first  instance  till  l6a8. 
In  that  year,  dissatisfied  apparently  with  his 
scanty  pay  at  Rome,  he  sought  leave  of  absence, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Florence  from 
Ferdinand  II,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
named  him  his  organist.  Social  and  jxditical 
troubles  in  Tuscany  obliged  him  to  leave 
Florence  in  1633  ;  and  returning  to  Rome,  he- 
was  re-installed  in  his  former  post  as  organist 
of  St.  Peter's,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1643.  Haberl's  article  contains  a  careful  biblio- 
graphy of  all  the  known  works  of  Frescobaldi, 
and  invites  subscriptions  towards  a  new  edition 
of  them.  It  may  also  be  added  that  within  the 
but  year  Messrs.  Breitkopf  8c  Hartel,  Leipzig, 
have  published  in  their  '  Alte  Meister,'  edited 
by  Ernst  Pauer  (Nob.  61-66)  ia  Toccatas  ot 
Frescobaldi,  presumably  those  of  1614,  but  it 
would  be  well  if  modern  reprints  always  stated 
the  source  whence  they  are  derived.  [J.R.M. 

FRETS.  P.  5630,  1.  18,  for  Balaika  r«ui 
Balalaika.  Line  26  from  bottom,  add  that 
although  the  third  of  a  tone  is  almost  a  chro- 
matic semitone,  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
Persian  or  Arab  lutenists  have  used  equal  thirds 
of  a  tone.  The  Arabic  (and  Egyptian)  division 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  three 
intervals,  smaller  than  an  equal  semitone,  which 
are  known  as  '  limuiu,  or  '  commas.'  Line  10 
from  bottom,  for  half-tones  read  quarter-tones, 
and  in  the  line  below,  for  diatonic  retnl  chro- 
matic. [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINI,  ERirunA.  Add  that  she  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  5,  1884. 

FRICKENHAUS,  Fanmt,  was  born  June  7, 
1849,  at  Cheltenham.  Her  maiden  name  of 
Evans  was  abandoned  on  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Augustus  Frickenhaus.  She  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  from  Mr.  George  Mount, 
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wards  at  Brussels  from  M.  August*  Dupont,  and  i 
later  from  Mr.  William  Bohrer.  Her  first  im- 
portant engagement  was  on  Jan.  1 1,  1879,  *fc 
one  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Concerto,  where 
she  played  with  such  success  that  she  was  en- 
gage* I  for  the  remainder  of  the  series.  She  was 
next  heard  at  the  London  Ballad  and  Promenade 
Concerts.  Since  then  she  has  played  at  all  the 
principal  London  Concerts,  via.  at  the  Philhar- 
monic March  4,  1886;  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  she  first  appeared  Nov.  27,  1880,  in  Men- 
delssohn's '  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso,'  and 
where  she  has  been  since  heard  in  concertos  of 
Mozart,  Schiitt,  and  Dupont,  the  two  last  for  the 
first  time  in  England  ;  at  Mr.  Cowen's  Concerts 
Nov.  37,  1880,  where  she  played  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  of  (joetz  for  the  first  time  in  London  ; 
at  the  Brinsmead  Concerts  Dec.  19,  1886;  in 
the  Prize  Concerto  of  Oliver  King,  and  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  where  she  first  appeared  Jan. 
37,  1883,  and  na*  since  played  with  success. 

Since  1884  Mme.  Frickenhaus  has  gi 
every  year,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Ludwig,  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  at  the 
Prince's  Hall.  They  have  introduced  several 
important  novelties — Dvorak's  '  Bagatellen  '  for 
piano  and  strings,  June  11,  1886;  Steinbachs 
septet  for  piano,  strings,  and  wind,  June  17, 
1886;  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  by  Oliver 
King;  and  on  May  31,  1887,  a  work  entitled 
'The  Strolling  Musicians.'  for  piano  duet,  violin 
and  cello,  by  Arnold  Krug.  Brahms 's  second 
piano  and  violin  sonata  (op.  100)  was  announced 
for  first  performance  in  London  at  one  of  these 
concerts,  but  it  was  actually  played  the  day 
before  at  one  of  Mr.  Halle"a  recitals.  The  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  Mme.  Frickenhaus's 
playing  are  bur  extraordinary  perfection  and  ease 
of  technique.  [A.C.] 

FROHLICH.  The  following  corrections  and 
additions  appear  in  the  later  editions :  For 
date  of  birth  of  No.  1  read  Sept.  19,  1793. 
K«>r  dute  of  birth  of  No.  a  read  August  30, 1797, 


j  and  of  No.  3,  Dec.  12,  1803.    Five  lines  lower, 
/or  1825  read  1831-33.  At  end  of  paragraph  add 
date  of  death,  May  7.  1878.  The  date  of  birth  of 
No.  4  should  be  June  10,  1800.  and  that  of  her 
death  March  3,  1879. 

F  U  RSTENAU.  Line  1 9  of  article/or  brother 
read  father. 

FULDA,  Adam  dk,  a  Franconian  Monk, 
born  about  the  year  1 450,  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  a  famous  Tract  on  Music,  written  in  1490,  and 
printed  by  Gerbert  von  Hornan,  in  his  '  Scriptores 
eccles.  de  Mus.  Sacr.'  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  In  this 
work,  Guilielmus  Dufay  is  eulogised  as  the  first 
Composer  who  wrote  in  regular  form  ;  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  overstepped  the 
r  ut,  and  e  e  la,  of  Guido,  by  three  degrees, 
below  and  above.  The  Dodecachordon  of  Glare- 
anus  contains  a  Motet  a  4.  by  Adam  de  Fulda, 
of  very  advanced  character  for  the  period ;  and 
an  '  Enchiridion,'  published  at  Magdeburg,  in 
1673.  contains  a  Motet  '  Ach  hdlp  my  Leidt  und 
senlich  Klag.'  [W.S.R.] 

FUMAGALLI,  Adolfo,  born  Oct  19,  1838, 
at  Inzago  in  the  province  of  Milan,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  the  pianoforte  from  Ange- 
lesi  at  the  Conservatorio,  Milan,  and  in  1848 
made  his  deTmt  in  that  town  as  a  pianist  He 
made  a  great  success  afterwards  as  a  brilliant 
fantasia  player  at  Turin,  Paris,  and  Belgium, 
and  in  1854  returned  to  Italy.  He  died  at 
Florence  May  3,  1856,  quite  suddenly,  after  a 
three  days'  illness,  having  played  at  a  concert 
there  on  the  int.  His  compositions  include  fan- 
tasias on  'Puritani,'  'Lucia,'  and  'Norma,' 
capri coins  and  other  light  drawing-room  pieces, 
among  which  '  Lea  Clochettes,'  op.  21,  was  popu- 
lar at  the  time.  His  brothers,  DlSMA,  Polibio. 
and  Luca  were  also  pianists :  of  these  the  best 
known  is  Luca,  born  May  39,  1837.  In  i860  he 
played  in  Paris.  In  1875  an  opera  of  Mb. 
I  '  Luigi  XI./  was  produced  at  the  Pergola 
I  Florence.  [A.C.] 


G. 


GADE.  N.  W.  Line  3  of  article,  /or  Oct. 
read  Feb.  To  his  compositions  must  be 
added  the  following: — An  eighth  sym- 
phony in  B  minor,  op.  47  ;  *  Novelletten '  for  or- 
chestra, op.  53;  two  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra ;  '  Psyche.'  a  cantata  produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1883.  op.  60;  and  a 
sonata  lor  violin  and  piano,  in  B  b,  op.  63. 

GADSBY,  Henbt.  Line  3  of  article,  omit 
the  words  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer. 
To  the  list  of  his  works  add  the  cantata  '  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,'  produced  at  Brighton,  Feb. 
13.  18-9;  and  'Columbus,'  a  cantata  for  male 
voices. 

GAFORI.    The  following  is  a  short  list  of 


the  various  editions  of  the  valuable  works  of 

thi*  writer  : — 


A.  'Tbonricum  opus  musicae  discipline.' 
de  Dino:  Naples,  14H0.  4to.  11A  leaven. 

Uerber  and  Becker  quot«>  another  work,  ■  De 
bus  .  .  .  Musicae.' as  published  in  thin  year.  The  mistake 
arose  from  the  title  of  the  nrxt  chapter  being  taken  a* 
that  of  the  whole  work. 

B.  'Theorica  Musics.'  Philippua  . 
1492.  fol.  04  leave,. 

The  2nd  edition  of  A. 

C.  '  Praetiea  Musice.'  Gulllermus 
14*5  fol.   Ill  leaves. 

Becker  states  that  an  Italian  translation  of  this 
work  was  published  by  Ootardus  de  Ponte  in  Ifim, but 
no  copy  is  known.  It  is  probably  a  nti«take  arising  from 
a  confusion  with  H,  which  is  written  in  Italian. 

D.  '  Musice  utriusane  Cantus  practica.'  Angelus  Tlri- 
tannicus:  Brescia,  1497.  fol.  Ill  loaves. 

The  Jtod  edition  of  0. 


Milan, 
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K.  'Practlca  Musicat  utrinwine  Cantns.'  Bornadinus 
Mlsiuta  de  l'aj>ia  :  I5re»cia,  lXKi.  fol.   Ill  leaves. 
The  :rd  .dition  of  C. 

F.  'Practica  Music*  utriusqne  Cantns.'  Amrustiuus 
deZanniede  PorteMo:  Vcuicc,  15U.  fol.  Si  leave*. 

The  4th  edition  of  C. 

[G.  '  Tracts  Musica?,'  etc.   Venice,  T22.  fol  ] 
Mentioned  in  Brum*'*  Mauuel  as  the  5th  edition 
of  C,  but  otherwise  unknown. 

H.  '  An^elicum  ac  divinum  Onns  Musice.'  Gotar- 
dusde  Pontc:  Milan,  15«RS.  fol.  4S  leaven. 

Brunei  (states  that  an  edition  of  this  appeared  in 
IflOO,  hut  no  copy  was  known  to  Fetis,  nor  lias  l^en 
discovered  since,  so  Brunei's  statement  is  probably  » 
mistake. 

I.  'De  Harmonia  Musieornm  Instrumentoram.'  Go- 
tardns  Pontanus  :  Milan,  l">ls,  fol.  ]<m>  leaves. 

Dr»uiliu«,  followinl  by  Walther,  lierber,  and  Becker, 
mentions  a  work  called  'Practica  Musica'  as  published 
in  151S :  but  KetU  poinU  out  that  this  arises  from  a 
misdescription  of  I. 

K.  'Apologia  l'r:»nehini  Gafuri . .  .adversus  Joannem 
Spatarium.'  A.  de  V  icomcrcato :  Turin,  loM.  10  leaves. 

Copies  of  all  these  editions  (with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  G,  tlie  existence  of  which  is  doubtful) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  Copies 
of  B,  C,  F,  H  and  I  are  in  Anderson's  College, 
Glasgow,  and  of  C  and  I  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  [WJJ5.] 

GALILEI,  Vincenio.  Among  the  little 
group  of  philosophic  dilettanti  who  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  the  Palace  of  Giovanni 
Bardi  at  Florence,  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  1 6th  century,  no  figure  stands  forth  with 
greater  prominence  than  that  of  Vincenzo  Ga- 
lilei, the  father  of  Galileo  Galilei,  the  great 
Astronomer.  This  enthusiastic  apostle  of  artis- 
tic progress — or  retrogression  T — was  born,  at 
Florence,  circa  1535  ;  and,  after  studying  Music, 
at  Venice,  under  Zarlino,  attained,  in  later  life, 
considerable  reputation  as  a  Lutenist.  We  shall, 
however,  do  him  no  injustice  if  we  describe  him 
as  a  literary  savant  of  high  general  culture,  but 
a  very  imperfectly-educated  Musician. 

When  the  great  question  of  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Classical  Drama,  on  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  Greek  Tragedians,  was  debated  at  the 
Palazzo  Bardi,  Galilei  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion  ; 1  and,  according  to  Giov.  Batt. 
Doni,  was  the  first  who  composed  Melodies  for 
a  single  voice— i.  e.  after  the  manner  of  the  then 
nascent  Monodic  School.  His  first  attempt  was 
a  Cantata,  entitled  4 II  Conte  Ugolino,'  which 
he  him*elf  sang,  very  sweetly,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  Viol.  This  essay  pleased  very  much, 
though  some  laughed  at  it — notwithstanding 
which,  Galilei  followed  it  up  by  setting  a  portion 
of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  same 
style.  Quadrio  also  speaks  of  his  Intermezzi ; 
but  no  trace  of  these,  or  of  the  Monodio  Can- 
tata, can  now  lie  discovered. 

"Vincenzo  Galilei's  writings  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Art  are,  however,  of  great  interest. 
One  of  the«e — a  Dialogue,  entitled  4 11  Fron- 
into'  (Venice,  1 5S3  — is  especially  valuable, 
as  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  form  of 
Tablature  employed  by  the  Italian  Lutenists, 
and  their  method  of  tuning  the  instrument,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century.  Another 
important  work,  entitled  4  Discorso  intorno  alle 
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opere  di  mes«er  Gioseffe  Zarlino  di  Chiog^ia. 
.  Florence,  1 581 )  was  produced  by  some  remark  - 
made  ov  Zarlino,  in  his  '  Istitutioni  annonicke  ' 
(Venire,  1 558 ^,  and  4  Dimostrationi  armonich-? 
(Venice,  1571).  concerning  the  Syntonous  Dia- 
tonic Scale  of  Claudius  Ptolomy,  which  lie  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  Sections  of  the  Canon,  .-mo 
which  Galilei  rejected,  in  favour  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean immutable  system.    It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Galilei  ever  really  tuned  hi*  lute 
on  the  Pythagorean  system,  which  wsi  equally 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  inatru 
ment  and  the  characteristics  of  the  onoi.e 
School.     Moreover,  Zarlino  himself  preferred 
that  the  lute  should  be  tuned   with  twelve 
equal  semitones  to  the  octave.    Bat  Galilei 
whose  prejudices  were  strong  enough  to  overthrow 
his  reason,  followed  up  this  attack  by  another, 
entitled  4  Dialogo  della  musica  e  della  antica  mo 
derna'  (Florence,  1589),  and  a  second  edition  o! 
the  same,  bearing  the  additional  words  *  in  sua 
diffesa  contro  Joseffo  Zerlino'  (Florence,  l6oa). 
in  these  works,  he  argues  the  subject  with  trreai 
acrimony :  but,  the  Scale  advocated  by  Zarlino 
represents  the  only  form  of  Just  Intonation  now 
adopted  by  any  European  theorist ;  and  the 
Scale  he  advocated  for  the  lute  is  the  only  one 
now  used  for  the  pianoforte,  the  organ,  and  tem- 
pered instruments  of  every  kind.  The  4  Dialogo  ' 
contains,  however,  much  interesting  matter,  but 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  controversy 
with  Zarlino ;  for  instance,  the  text  and  musical 
notation  of  the  three  apocryphal  Greek  Hyinna, 
to  Apollo,  Calliope,  and  Nemesis,  which  have 
since  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation,  and  so 
many  contradictory  theories. 

Vincenzo  Galilei  died  at  Florence  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  or  beginning  of 
the  17th.  [W.SR.] 

GAL1N.    See  Chev£  in  App.  vol.  iv.  p.  585. 

GALLIARD,  John  Ernest.  After  line  19 
of  articlo,  add  that  in  1713  ho  was  playing  in 
the  orchestra  at  the  opera,  having  a  solo  part  in 
the  Accompaniment  of  the  last  air  in  the  first  act 
of  Handel's  'Teseo.'  P.  579  a,  L  3,  after  violin 
iiuert  violoncello. 

G  ALLI-M  ARIE,  Celbstixe,  born  Nov.  1840  in 
Paris,  was  taught  singing  by  her  father,  Mecene 
Marie  de  l'Isle,  formerly  a  singer  at  the  Paris 
Opera  under  the  name  Marie.    In  1859  she 
made  her  de"but  at  Strasburg,  and  next  sang  in 
Italian  at  Lisbon.    About  this  time  she  married 
a  sculptor  named  Galli,  who  died  soon  after  in 
1S61.     In  April  1863,  on  the  production  in 
France  of  the  4  Bohemian  Girl,'  she  attracted 
tlie  attention  of  the  late  Emile  Perrin  by  her 
performance  of  the  Gipsy  Queen,  and  obtained 
from  him  an  engagement  at  the  Opera  Coroique, 
of  which  he  was  then  director.    Here  she  made 
her  debut  Aug.  1 J  in  4  La  Serva  Padrons.'  re- 
vived for  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  years. 
She  made  a  great  success  in  this,  ami  in  a  revival 
of  Grisar's  '  Les  Amours  du  Didble'  (1863), 
since  which   time  she   has  remained  at  that 
theatre  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
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of  engagements  in  the  provinces,  in  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  elsewhere.  Among  the  operas  in  which 
she  has  appeared  may  be  named :  -March  34, 
1864,  'Lara'  (Maillart);  Dec.  39,  1864,  *  Capi- 
tal ne  Henriot'  (Gevaert) :  Feb.  5,  Masses '  Fior 
d'Aliza,'and  Nov.  17,  1866,  'Mignon';  Nov.  33, 
1867.  *  Robinson  Crusoe-,' and  Jan.  18,1873,  'Fan- 
tasio  *  (Offenbach)  ;  April  34,  1873,  Paladilhe's 

•  Passant,' at  Chollet's  farewell  benefit;  Nov.  30, 
1*7.2,  Massenet's  'Don  Cesar';  March  3,  1875, 

*  Carmen';  April  11, 1876,  Guiraud'a 'Piocolino'; 
Oct.  31,  1877,  Poise's*  Surprise  de  1' Amour,' etc., 
and  in  revivals  of  Hdrold's  '  Marie,'  Grisar's 
'  Lea  Porcherons,' '  Mireille,'  singing  the  partB  of 
Taven  and  Andrelun,  and  as  the  heroine  Rose 
Friquet  in  Maillart's  '  Dragons  de  Villain.'  Ah 
Mignon  and  Carmen  she  has  earned  for  herself 
world-wide  celebrity.  In  1886  Bhe  played  with 
a  French  company  for  a  few  nights  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  as  Carmen,  in  which  she  made 
her  de*but  Nov.  8,  and  as  the  Gipsy  in  'Rigoletto.' 
She  was  well  received,  but  would  doubtless  have 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  with  the  support 
of  a  better  company. 

'  Mme.  Galli-  Marie"  should  take  rank  with  those 
numerous  artists  who,  although  endowed  only 
with  no  great  voice,  have  for  a  century  j  ast 
rendered  to  this  theatre  services  made  remark- 
able by  their  talent  for  acting  and  their  incon- 
testable worth  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 
.  .  .  Equally  capable  of  exciting  laughter  or  of 
provoking  tears,  endowed  with  an  artistic  tem- 
perament of  great  originality  .  .  .  which  has  per- 
mitted of  her  making  out  of  parts  confided  to 
her  distinct  types  ...  in  which  she  has  repre- 
sented personages  whose  nature  and  charac- 
teristics are  essentially  opjwsed  one  to  the 
other'  iPougin).  [A.C.] 

GALUPPI.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Oct.  6, 
and  that  of  death  to  Jan.  3,  1 784. 

GANZ.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  Moritx  Ganz 
to  Sept  13,  1806,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  33, 
1868.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  Leopold  Ganz  to 
Nov.  38,  1810.  At  end  of  article  add  that 
William  :  more  correctly  Wilhelm  Ganz  was  con- 
ductor of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  during 
their  last  season  of  1879,  after  which  they  were 
carried  on  till  June  17,  1883,  as  'Ganz'B  Or- 
chestral Concerts.' 

GARCIN,  Jclzs  Accuste  (real  name  Salo- 
mon), violinist  and  conductor,  born  at  Bourges, 
July  1 1, 1 830.  He  came  of  a  family  of  artists,  and 
was  cousin  to  the  famous  actress  Rose  Cheri,  their 
maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Garcin,  being  direc- 
tor of  a  travelling  company  which  performed  opera 
comique  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of 
France  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  great  success. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  Garcin  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  the  violin  under 
Clavel  and  Alard ;  he  gained  the  first  prize  in 
1853,  and  in  1856  became  a  member  of  the  opera 
orchestra,  and  after  a  competitive  examination 
was  appointed  (1871)  first  solo  violin  and  third 
conductor.  In  1878  be  was  also  appointed  second 
conductor  at  the  concerts  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
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hibition.  Since  i860  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
first  as  solo  violin,  and  then  as  second  conductor 
in  place  of  Altes  (1881),  who  had  become  first 
conductor  at  the  opera  at  the  end  of  1879.  At 
that  time  the  first  conductor  of  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  was  Deldevez,  who  had  replaced  Haiid 
in  1873,  not  after  his  death  in  1873.  [SeeHAiXL, 
Deldevez,  Concebt  Spibitdel,  in  vol.  i.  and 
Alt£s,  vol.  iv.  p.  531  6.]  In  1885.  Deldevez 
having  retired  on  account  of  his  health,  Garcin 
was  elected  conductor  of  the  Socie'te'  des  Concerts 
with  a  majority  of  26  votes  over  Guiraud. 

Garcin,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bazin  for  harmony, 
and  of  Adam  and  Anibroise  Thomas  for  com- 
position, has  written  a  number  of  works  for 
violin  and  orchestra  or  piano,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  a  concerto  played  by  himself  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  at  the  Concerts  Populaires 
in  1868,  and  by  Maurin  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires in  1878.  M.  Garcin  is  an  experienced  and 
conscientious  artist,  without  the  exaggerated 
gestures  and  manner  which  too  often  deceive 
the  public.  [A.J.] 

GARDONI,  Italo.  Add  date  of  death,  March 
30,  1883. 

GARLANDIA,  Johannes  de.  The  works 
on  music  which  appeared  under  this  name  were 
formerly  ascril>ed  to  a  Gerlandus  who,  owing  to 
some  confusion  of  dates,  was  said  to  have  flour- 
ished in  104I,  but  who  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  mathematician  Gerlandus,  canon  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Paul  at  Besancon  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 3th  century.  It  appears,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  writer  on  music,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia,  was  identical  with  the  grammarian 
and  poet  of  that  name  who  flourished  nearly  a 
century  later.  Of  the  life  of  this  latter  we 
gather  several  particulars  from  his  great  work 
'De  triumphis  Ecclesias'  (finished  in  1353),  of 
which  the  British  Museum  possesses  an  almost 
contemporary  copy  (Claudius  A.  X.),  which  has 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  Born  in 
England  late  in  the  1 3th  century,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  PariB.  Here  he  opened  a  school  in  the  CIos 
de  Garlande,  since  known  as  the  Rue  Gallande, 
from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
name  de  Garlandia,  or,  as  one  early  writer  spells 
it,  de  Gallandia.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  music.  In 
1 3 18  we  find  him  present  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
louse, apparently  himself  taking  part  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  it  was  to  this 
place  also  that  he  was  invited  in  1339  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  newly-founded  Univer- 
sity; and  here  be  remained  till  1333,  when  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  forced  to  leave  owing  to 
the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected  at 
the  hands  of  the  Dominicans  and  others.  They 
escaped  after  many  dangers  to  Paris,  where  John 
de  Garlandia  was  still  residing  in  1 345.  Here 
no  doubt  were  written  most  of  his  poems  on 
historical  and  theological  subjects,  and  his  gram- 
matical treatises.    The  titles  of  his  musical  works 
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wliich  have  come  down  to  us  arc  two  fragments,  : 
*  De  fistulia'  and  «  De  nolig,'  printed  by  Gerbert 
from  a  MS.  at  Vienna ;— '  De  musica  mensurabili 
positio,'  of  which  there  are  MSS.  at  Paris  and  | 
Rome;  in  this  work  the  author  figures  as  a 
composer,  giving,  among  many  other  examples  of 
his  own,  one  in  double  counterpoint; — a  trea- 
tise, 'De  cantu  piano,'  to  which  he  himself  refers 
in  the  last-mentioned  work ;  this  may  be  the 
•Introductio  mu*ice  plane  et  etiam  mensura- 
bilis'  in  the  St.  Did  MS. — Philip  de  Vitry  refers 
to  other  works  by  de  Garlandia,  of  whom  he 
writes  as  'quondam  in  studio  Parisino  exper- 
tis*imum  atque  probatissimum.'  The  'Optima 
introductio  in  contrapunctum  pro  rudibus,  con- 
tained  in  MSS.  at  Pisa  and  Eineiedeln,  should 
perhaps  be  assigned  to  a  Johannes  de  Garlandia 
of  a  rather  later  date ;  or,  if  the  work  of  the 
same  man,  must  have  been  written  by  him  when 
at  an  advanced  age.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
extracts  quoted  by  Handlo  and  Hanboys.  Most  of 
the  above  works  are  printed  by  de  Coussemaker. 

A  John  de  Garlandia  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
Bacon  as  eminent  at  Paris  apparently  shortly 
before  1267.  [A.H.-H.J 

GARRETT,  Db.  George  Murseix,  was  born 
at  Winchester  in  J une  1 834.  In  1 844  he  entered 
the  choir  of  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  under  Dr.  S.  Elvey  until  1848.  He  then 
returned  to  Winchester  and  studied  for  Bix  years 
with  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  to  whom  he  acted  for 
some  time  as  assistant.  In  1854  he  accepted  the 
post  of  organist  at  the  cathedral  of  Madras,  but 
returned  to  England  in  1857  on  his  appointment 
as  organist  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
which  town  he  has  since  resided.  Dr.  Garrett 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  in  1857,  and  that 
of  Mus.  D.  in  1867.  In  May  1875  ne  8UC" 
ceeded  Mr.  J.  L.  Hopkins  as  organist  to  the 
University.  In  Nov.  1878,  by  grace  of  the 
senate,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  propter 
merita,  a  distinction  which  had  never  been  pre- 
viously conferred  on  a  musician  who  did  not  fill  a 
professorial  chair.  Dr.  Garrett  is  also  an  ex- 
aminer for  the  University,  the  Local  Examina- 
tions, and  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education 
Board ;  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
London;  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  His  compositions  include  a  sacred  can- 
tata, '  The  Shunammite '  (performed  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Musical  Society  in  1882  and 
at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  the  same  year), 
church  music,  songs,  part-songs,  and  a  few 
pieces  for  the  organ  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  com- 
poser of  services  that  he  has  won  a  well-deserved 
reputation.  [W.B.S.] 

GASPARINI  (or  GUASPARINI),  Fran- 
cesco. Correct  date  of  birth  to  March  5,  1668, 
and  add  that  it  took  place  at  Camaiore.  Line  7 
of  article,/or  1735  read  1735;  and  in  line  13, 
for  1727  read  1737.  These  dates  are  given  by 
Cera  in  his  '  Cenni  storici  deiT  insegnamento 
della  musica  in  Lucca.' 

GATES,  Bernard.  Line  10  of  article,  for 
aged  88,  read  in  his  88th  year. 


GAVINIES,  Pierre.  The  correct  place  and 
date  of  birth  are  probably  Bordeaux  and  Mav 
26,  1726.  (Paloschi.)  Add  that  he  directed  the 
Concert  Spirituel  from  1773  to  1 777,  and  insert 
day  of  death,  Sept.  9. 

GAYARRE,  Julian,  born  at  Pampeluna, 
first  attracted  attention  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Rome,  where  he  appeared  in  Libani's  '  Conte 
Verde/April  5, 1873,  and  Milan,  where  he  played 
Enzo  on  production  of  Ponchielli's  'Gioconda,* 
April  8, 1876.  In  1877-81  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  where  he  made  his  d&ut 
April  7,  1877,  as  Gennaro,  and  proved  himself 
a  very  serviceable  tenor,  though  he  did  not  fulfil 
the  hopes  entertained  of  him  as  Mario's  successor. 
He  played  with  success  in  the '  Huguenots,' '  Pro- 
phete/  'Lohengrin,*  •  Tannhauser,'  'Der  Frei- 
schiitz,' '  Rigoletto,' '  Lucia,'  etc .  Since  then  he  ha  s 
sung  abroad  with  great  success,  notably  at  Paris 
1S84-86,  both  in  the  Italian  and  French  opera. 
He  re-appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  1886  and 
again  in  1887,  when  he  appeared  in  Glinka's 
'  Vie  pour  le  Cxar '  on  July  1 2.  [A.C.] 

GEBAUER,  F.  X.  Omit  the  reference  to 
Spirituel  Concerts. 

GEMINIANI,  F.  Page  5876,  1.  20  from 
bottom,  for  in  1761  read  on  Sent.  24,  1762 
('  Gent.  Mag.').  P.  588  a,  line  8,  add  to  title  of 
book,  op.  9.  Line  3  from  end  of  article,  after 
London  add  date,  1 743. 

GERN,  August,  was  foreman  to  Cavailld-Col 
of  Paris,  and  came  over  to  London  to  erect  the 
organ  built  by  the  latter  for  the  Carmelite 
Church  at  Kensington.  Having  set  up  on  his 
own  account  in  London  in  1866,  he  has  built  an 
organ  for  the  French  Church  near  Leicester 
Square,  besides  many  excellent  instruments  for 
churches  and  private  houses.  [V.deP.] 

GERNSHEIM,  Friedrich.  Add  to  li»t  of 
works  a  symphony  in  G  minor,  and  a  cantata 
'  Salamis,' op.  13.  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Novello  &  Co.  with  English  words. 

GERSTER,  Etelka,  born  1856  at  Kaschau, 
Hungary,  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Mme.  Marched  at  Vienna,  and  made  her  deout 
Jan.  8,  1876,  at  Venice  as  Gilda,  with  great 
success,  and  as  Ophelia.  She  played  next  at 
Genoa  and  Marseilles,  and  in  March  1877  at 
I  Kroll's  Theatre,  Berlin,  with  her  sister,  Mme. 
Bertha  Gerster-Kauser,  at  an  Italian  season 
there  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Pietro 
Gardini,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  May 
following.  She  made  a  great  success  there, 
and  subsequently  at  Pesth,  and  at  the  Sileaian 
Festival  at  Breslau.  On  June  23  of  the  same  year 
she  made  her  de*but  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Amina, 
and  became  an  immediate  favourite,  remain- 
ing there  for  four  seasons  until  1880  inclusive. 
Her  parts  there  included  the  Queen  of  Night, 
Elvira  (' Puritani  *),  Linda,  Dinorah,  Lucia, 
Edith  ('Talismano'),  Margaret,  Violetta,  and 
Gilda.  A  propos  of  the  last,  the  '  Saturday 
Review'  of  June  29,  1878,  wrote  that  she  has 
'  given  a  fresh  proof  of  her  extraordinary  vocal 
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and  dramatic  genius.  The  exquisite  beauty  of 
her  singing  has  never  been  shown  to  greater 
advantage,  and  her  acting  at  every  moment  re- 
veala  true  art  and  Feeling.  Among  fine  touches 
in  Mme.  Gersters  dramatic  performance,  we 
may  specially  note  her  wrapping  her  head  in 
a  cloak  before  she  rushes  in  at  the  fatal  door  in 
the  last  scene,  that  she  may  at  least  not  see  the 
descending  knife.1 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  she  went  to  America, 
and  obtained  her  usual  success  both  in  opera  and 
concerts.  Returning  to  England  she  sang  with 
success  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1879. 
She  went  back  to  America  in  the  following  year, 
singing  there  frequently  until  1883.  A  concert 
tour  in  the  States  was  begun  in  Nov.  1887.  [A.C.] 

GIBBONS,  CHBI8TOPHKB.  Page  595  a,  for 
1.  1 1  from  bottom  read  In  1638  he  succeeded 
Thomas  Holmes  as.  Line  5  from  bottom,  after 
Abbey,  add  He' resigned  his  Winchester  appoint- 
ment June  23, 1 661,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Silver.  After  hitn  came  Randal  Jewett,  who 
held  the  post  from  1667  to  1675. 

GIBBONS,  Orlando.  Vol.  i.  p.  594  b,  1.  6 
from  bottom,  for  smallpox  read  apoplexy.  A 
post-mortem  was  held  on  him,  the  report  of 
which  iB  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  and  was 
printed  in  the  4  Athenaeum,'  Nov.  14,  1885.  He 
was  buried  on  June  6.  Mr.  Cumming*  (4  Musical 
Society,'  April,  1886)  says  he  took  the  Mus.B. 
Degree  at  Cambridge  in  1606.  P.  595  o,  1.  34, 
add  that  the  portrait  referred  to  is  a  copy  from 
a  lost  original  once  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs. 
Fussell.  [W.B.S.] 

GIGELIRA.   See  Strohfikdel. 

GILMORE.  Patrick  Sarsfikld,  a  popular 
bandmaster  in  the  United  States,  was  born 
Dec.  35,  1829,  near  Dublin.  While  a  young 
man  he  went  to  Canada  with  an  English  band 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  soon  after 
went  across  into  the  United  States  and  settled 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed lender  of  a  military  band.  In  1859 
Gilmore  went  to  Boston  and  organized  a  band, 
named  after  himself,  which  became  distin- 
guished for  its  fine  playing,  the  result  of  his 
training.  During  the  Civil  War  Gilmore  was  a 
bandmaster  in  the  Federal  Army  stationed  at 
New  Orleans,  where,  in  1864,  he  gave  a  festival 
with  a  monster  orchestra  made  up  from  the 
army  bands,  and  startled  the  audience  with  some 
novelties,  one  of  which  was  the  firing  of  guns  by 
electricity,  making  the  report  come  on  the  first 
beat  of  the  bar,  as  though  they  were  great 
drums.  This  effect  was  reserved  for  the  per- 
formances of  patriotic  music.  Gilmore's  widest 
reputation,  not  confined  to  the  United  States, 
was  earned  by  his  success  in  organizing  the 
two  immense  music  festivals  in  Boston — one 
in  1869,  known  as  the  National  Peace  Jubilee, 
with  an  orchestra  of  1000  and  a  chorus  of  10,000 ; 
the  other  in  1873,  called  the  World's  Peace 
Jubilee,  with  2000  players  in  the  band  and 
30,000  choristers.  On  each  occasion  a  powerful 
organ,  chimes  of  bells,  anvils  and  artillery 


added  to  the  orchestral  resources,  and  an  im- 
mense shed  was  built  for  the  concert-room. 
Shortly  after  the  second  jubilee  Gilmore  went  to 
New  York  and  took  charge  of  a  large  military 
band,  with  which  he  has  travelled  over  the 
United  States  and  even  about  Europe  (1878}  on 
concert  tours.  He  has  also  had  charge  of  large 
bands  at  concert  gardens  in  New  York  and  at 
summer  resorts  on  the  neighbouring  coast.  His 
compositions  of  military  and  dance  music,  as  well 
as  his  arrangement  of  works  of  different  kinds 
for  open  air  performance,  have  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity.  [F.H.J.] 

GIORDAN  I.   Line  5  of  article,  for  1 762  read 
1 753 ;  they  came  to  London  with  the  singer 
Lini.  Line  16,  for  Baccio  read  Bacio.  Line  31, 
for  Tomasso  read  Tommaso.    Line  35,  for  Leoni 
read  Lini. 

GIOVANNINI,  a  name  interesting  in  musical 
history  solely  on  account  of  the  part  it  plays  in 
the  discussion  concerning  the  song  4Willst  du 
dein  Hers  mir  schenken,  which  for  many  years 
was  attributed  to  Sebastian  Bach.  The  song 
appears  in  the  larger  of  the  two  music  books 
of  Anna  Magdalena  Bach,  written  on  two  leaves 
now  loose,  but  evidently  once  belonging  to  the 
volume,  in  which  they  occur  after  p.  111.  The 
outer  page  of  the  first  leaf  bears  the  title  4  Aria 
di  Govannini '  (sic)  the  song  itself  appearing  on 
the  two  interior  pages.  As  a  copy  of  the  song 
4  Schlummert  ein,  ihr  matten  Augen 1  is  written 
on  the  outer  page  of  the  second  leaf,  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  contents  of  these  pages  were 
contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and 
Zelter,  into  whose  hands  the  volume  came  from 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the 
song  was  by  Bach  himself,  that  the  Italian  name 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  composer's  first  name, 
and  that  the  copy  was  made  partly  by  Anna 
Magdalena  herself.  Zelter's  theory  became  fixed 
in  the  public  mind  as  a  certainty,  since  a  play 
by  Ernst  Leistner  and  a  novel  by  A.  E.  Brach- 
vogel  made  the  composition  of  the  song  an 
incident  in  the  love-story  of  Bach  ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  the  question  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  settled.  Forkel  refused  from  the  first 
to  believe  in  its  authenticity,  judging  it  from 
internal  evidence,  but  Dr.  W.  Rust  has  adopted 
Zelter's  theory,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  some  of  the  bass  notes  are  in  the 
composer's  autograph.  (Bach-Gesellschaft,  vol. 
xx.  I.  p.  15.)  More  recently,  however,  strong 
evidence  has  been  brought  which  may  be  taken 
as  proving  the  song  to  be  the  composition  of  an 
actual  Giovannini,  whose  name  appears  in  Ger- 
ber's  Lexicon  as  that  of  an  Italian  violinist  and 
composer  who  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin  from  1740 
until  his  death  in  1783.  In  the  same  writer's 
4Neues  Lexicon'  (1 81 3-1 8 14)  the  additional  in- 
formation is  given  that  about  1745  he  went  to 
London,  and  produced,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
the  Count  of  St.  Germaiue,  a  pasticcio  entitled 
'  L'Incostanza  delusa'  in  which  the  airs  were 
much  admired.  He  also  published  some  violin 
solos  under  the  same  name.    Dr.  Spitta,  in  his 
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excellent  resume*  of  the  question  (J.  S.  Bach, 
vol.  iii.  p.  661,  etc.,  English  edition),  tells  us 
further  that  songs  by  Giovannini  are  included 
in  Graofes  Odensaminlung  (1741  and  1743)  two 
of  which  were  since  published  in  Lindners 
'Geschichte  des  deutschen  Liedes,'  etc.  (1871). 
These  are  said  to  show  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  •  Willst  du  dein  Hers  rair  schenken,' 
and  there  seems  no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  Giovannini  is  the  real  composer.  The 
external  evidence  quite  admits  the  possibility  of 
this,  as  the  book  may  very  probably  have  come 
into  other  hands  after  the  death  of  Anna  Mag- 
dalena  Bach,  and  so  competent  a  critic  as  I>r. 
Spitta  sees  no  reason  to  endorse  Dr.  Rust's 
opinion  that  some  of  the  notes  are  in  Bach's 
handwriting;  while  from  internal  evidence  it 
miis'ht  well  be  thought  that  no  musician  who  had 
even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Bach's  work 
culd  ever  suspect  it  to  be  by  him.  [M.] 

GICGLINI,  Aa-tomo.  Add  place  and  date 
of  birth,  Fano,  1837.  (Paloschi.) 

GLADSTONE,  Dr.  Francis  Edward,  was 
born  at  Suinmertown,  near  Oxford,  March  2,1845. 
When  1 4  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley  .with 
whom  he  remained  at  Winchester  for  five  year*. 
After  being  organist  for  two  years  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Weston-super-Mare,  in  1866  he  obtained 
the  post  of  organist  at  Llandaff  Cathedral.  In 
March  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed  organ- 
ist at  Chichester  Cathedral,  but  three  years  later 
\\*  moved  to  Brighton,  where  he  remained  until 
1S76,  when  after  a  short  residence  in  London  he 
accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, which  he  resigned  in  1881.  Dr.  Gladstone 
then  became  organist  to  Christ  Church,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  London,  a  post  which  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  1886.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  Cantab,  in  1876,  and  shortly 
after  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
K  iyal  Academy  of  Music.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.  D.  in  1879,  and  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Coll'-ge  of  Organists,  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge,  and  a  teacher  of 
organ ,  etc.,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Having 
been  lately  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  has  been  recently  appointed  director 
of  the  choir  at  St.  Mary  of  the  A  ngels,  Bayswater. 
Dr.  Gladstone,  who  is  one  of  the  first  of  living 
English  organists,  has  composed  much  music  for 
his  instrument  I  asides  services,  anthems.  Bongs,  a 
chorus  (with  orchestral  accompaniment),  'A  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea/  an  overture  (MS.  ),  a 
piano  trio  (MS.\  and  two  sacred  cantatas — 
'  Nicmlemus'  and  '  Philippi,  or,  the  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Sila-.  in  Macedonia,'— the  latter  of  which 
was  written  for  the  North-Eastern  Choirs  As- 
sociation, and  produced  at  Newcastle  in  July 
1883.  A  cantata,  'Constance  of  Calais,'  per- 
formed by  the  Highbury  Philharmonic  Society, 
a  mass  in  E  minor  (MS.), written  for  the  Bromp- 
ton  Oratory,  and  a  short  mass  in  E  b,  are  among 
Dr.  Gladstone's  most  recent  works.      [W. B.S.J 

GLINKA,  Michael  Ivanovttch.  Line  1  of 
article,  for  1803  read  May  ao,  1804;  L  2,  for 


GLOVER. 

Feb.  15  read  Feb.  2.  Add  that  'La  Vie  pour 
le  Car'  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
Italian,  July  12,  1S87. 

GLOCKENSPIEL,  a  name  applied  to  any 
instrument  by  means  of  which  a  series  of  bell* 
can  be  struck  by  a  single  performer,  and  the 
effect  of  a  chime  be  produced  with  little  trouble. 
In  Germany  the  term  includes  both  the  smaller 
kinds  of  Carillons,  and  a  stop  on  the  organ 
which  brings  a  set  of  small  bells  into  connection 
with  the  keyboard.  The  ittromento  a" acciajo 
which  appears  in  the  score  of  the  '  Zauberflote,' 
is  such  a  set  or  frame  of  bells  played  by  meant 
of  a  keyboard,  and  represents  in  the  orchestra 
the  Glockenspiel  played  by  Papageno  on  the 
stage.  The  instrument  used  in  German  military 
bands  is  composed  of  inverted  metal  cups  ar- 
ranged pyramidally  on  a  support  that  can  be 
held  in  the  hand.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in 
shape  to  the  •  Turkish  crescent '  formerly  used  in 
the  British  army.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  206).  It  is 
this  form  of  the  instrument  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Wagner  into  the  orchestra ;  ^  its 
effective  employment  in  the  '  Feuerzauber'  in 
'  Die  Walkiire  is  a  familiar  instance  of  its 
occurrence.  The  peal  of  four  large  bells,  cast 
for  the  performance  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan '» 
'  Golden  Legend  '  is  arranged  for  convenience  in 
a  somewhat  similar  form.  (M-3 

GLOVER,  Stephen,  teacher  and  composer, 
was  born  in  1812  in  London.  From  the  yea- 
1840  to  nearly  1870  his  facile  pen  produce-! 
sacred  and  sentimental  songs,  ballads,  duets  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  resulting  in  a  record  of  some 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  separate  composition*, 
many  of  them  published.  '  The  Dream  is  past  * 
dates  probably  from  1837  ;  '  The  Gipsy's  Tent,' 

I  'Echors  Song,'  and  ♦  The  Merry  Mill,'  1S40  ; 
'TheMonksof  old,' 1842  ;  'The  Gipsy  Counte*** 
belongs  to  about  the  same  period  ;  '  I  love  the 

l  merry  sunshine,'  1847;   'What  are  the  wild 

1  waves  aying!'  duet,  1850;  'The  Blind  Girl  to 
her  Harp,'  1854;  'The  Good-bye  at  the  door,' 

i  1856;  'The  Music  of  the  Birds'  (one  of  his 
many  duets  for  two  ladies'  voices),  1 863 ;  '  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,'  chamber  opera,  1868.  Le»» 
popular  but  more  favourable  examples  of  his 
talent  are  perhaps  contained  in  a  collection  of 


j  ( 

1  by 


1 2  )  '  Songs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  published 
j  Jefferys;  and  his  setting  of  Longfellow's 
'  Excelsior '  is  not  without  merit. 

Stephen  Glover,  who  was  never  very  robust, 
retired  in  early  life  to  the  country;  but  his 
death  took  place  in  London  (Bayswater),  when 
he  was  58,  on  Dec.  7»  1870. 

His  music  received  that  mere  drawing-room 
popularity  which  proclaimed  it  worthless  as  re- 
presentative of  genuine  national  song  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  effort  of  a  pioneer  of  culture  on 
the  other.  His  success  in  the  narrow  field  of 
his  labours  was  enormous,  and  has  probably  not 
been  equalled,  in  the  publishers'  sense,  by  any 
composer  of  the  present  day,  although  the  present 
day  also  is  not  without  its  musicians  who  regard 
the  expediency  of  the  moment  as  their  natuial 
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law.  It  is  due  to  Stephen  Glover  to  say, 
while  considering  his  works  in  this  connection, 
that  little  evidence  of  power  to  do  better  things 
appears  therein.  An  agreeable  feature  in  this 
older  writer  is  the  healthiness  and  cheerful  spirit 
of  his  music.  Sunshine,  moonshine,  and  twilight 
— but  especially  sunshine — fairies,  flowers,  gip- 
sies, and  fishermen  were  the  subjects  Stephen 
Glover  loved  to  treat ;  in  conventional  method 
and  with  superficial  characterization,  but  cor- 
rectly in  the  details  of  the  simple  forms  and 
harmonies  he  affected. 

Such  colourless  music  obtained  the  favour  of 
many  English  amateurs  of  the  time.  That  the 
same  class  of  performers  forty  years  afterwards 
should  neglect  it  entirely  and  demand  a  coarser, 
cleverer  type  of  commonplace,  serves  to  remind 
the  musician  that  the  modern  drawing-room 
song,  with  its  pent-up  agony  and  morbid  hues, 
will  ere  long  be  overtaken  by  its  inevitable  mor- 
tality. [L.M.M.] 

GNECCO,  Fbawomoo,  according  to  Fdtis, 
was  born  in  1769  at  Genoa,  became  a  pupil  of 
Mariani,  musical  director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
and  of  the  Cathedral  of  Savona,  and  died  in  1810 
at  Milan.  According  to  Regli  and  Paloschi, 
Gnecco  was  horn  in  1780,  was  a  pupil  of  Cima- 
rosa.  and  died  in  1S11  at  Turin.  Gnecco  com- 
l>osed  several  operas,  both  serious  and  comic, 
of  which  two  only,  we  believe,  have  ever  been 
performed  out  of  Italy,  viz.  'Carolina  e  Fi- 
landro,'  1 798,  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  the  Salle 
Favart,  Paris,  Oct.  1 1,  181 7  (Castil  Blaze),  and 
'  La  Prova  d'un  opera  seria,'  opera  buffa  in  a 
acts,  libretto  by  the  composer,  produced  at  Milan 

1805,  and  at  the  Salle  Louvois,  Paris,  Sept.  4, 

1806,  with  Signora  Canavassi  and  Barilli.  This 
la>t  «i>era  was  a  great  success,  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity.  It  was  thrice  revived  in 
Paris,  viz.  in  1810,  in  1831  with  Malibran  and 
Lahlache;  on  Oct.  38,  of  the  same  year,  with 
Pasta ;  and  on  Nov.  30  it  was  played  with  the 
first  act  of  *  Tancredi '  on  the  occasion  of  Mali- 
bran's  last  appearance  in  Paris.  In  1834  it  was 
reduced  to  one  act.  '  La  Prova '  was  produced 
June  23,  1831,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  with 
Pasts,  Curioni,  Lablache,  and,  thanks  to  the 
last  named  singer,  became  popular.  It  was  re- 
vived in  one  act  July  3,  1854,  with  Lablache, 
Viardot-Garcia,  Stigelli,  and  Ronconi,  and  was 
last  produced  on  June  18  and  19,  i860,  at  Her 
Majesty's,  for  Ciampi,  since  which  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage.  A  duet  from  it,  '  Oh 
guardate  che  figura,'  was  highly  popular  in 
the  concert-room  when  sung  by  Viardot  and 
Tamburini,  ami  on  one  occasion  the  former 
made  it  a  vehicle  for  imitation  of  the  latter's 
mannerisms,  which  the  gentleman  by  no  means 
took  in  good  part.  ('  Musical  Recollections,*  Rev. 
J.  E.  Cox.)  [A.C.] 

GODARD,  Benjamin  Louis  Paul,  born  in 
Paris,  Aug.  18,  1849,  first  studied  the  violin 
under  Richard  Hammer,  and  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1863,  where  he  Btudied  harmony 
under  Reber :  he  competed  twice  for  the  Prix 


de  Rome,  but  without  success.  He  then  left 
the  institution  and  joined  several  societies  for 
chamber  music,  in  the  capacity  of  viola-player, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  composition 
with  an  ardour  and  a  fertility  which  time  hag 
only  served  to  increase.  He  wrote  numerous 
Bongs,  of  which  several  are  most  charming,  a 
number  of  pieces  for  piano,  some  very  pretty ; 
he  also  orchestrated  with  much  delicacy  Schu- 
mann's '  Kinderscenen '  (produced  in  this  form 
at  the  Concerts  du  Chatelet  in  1876),  for  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  seemed  to  be 
specially  inspired  by  this  master  both  in  the 
concentrated  expression  of  his  songs  and  in  the 
elegant  forms  of  his  piano  pieces.  He  next 
produced  more  fully  developed  compositions: 
two  violin  concertos,  the  second  of  which,  entitled 
Concerto  Roman tique,  waB  played  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires  by  Mile.  M.  Tayau  in  1876,  and 
repeated  several  times  both  by  her  and  M.  Paul 
Viardot ;  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings  ;  a  string 
quartet  and  a  piano  concerto  played  by  G.  Lewita 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  1878.  In  this 
year  Benjamin  Godard,  bracketed  with  Th. 
Dubois,  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  musical  com- 
petition instituted  by  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
and  his  prize  composition  '  Tas.«o '  was  performed 
with  much  success  at  the  Concerts  du  Chatelet 
(Dec.  18,  33.  and  39,  1878).  This  dramatic 
symphony,  written  on  a  poem  by  Grandmougin, 
both  the  words  and  music  of  which  are  inspired 
by  the '  Damnation  de  Faust, 'still  remains  G  odar.  I'g 
chief  work,  and  that  upon  which  his  growing 
reputation  is  most  firmly  founded.  The  com- 
poser here  shows  a  real  talent  and  a  rare  instinct 
for  orchestration,  though  at  times  his  rhythms 
are  apt  to  become  too  bizarre  and  his  employ- 
ment of  excessive  sonority  too  frequent.  He 
also  possesses  unusual  feeling  for  the  pictur- 
esque in  music,  and  is  able  at  will  to  strike 
the  poetic  note  and  to  impart  a  vigorous  dramatic 
accent.  With  all  this  we  have  to  notice  an 
inconsistent  mixture  of  Italian  forms  and  of 
totally  opposite  styles,  which  proves  that  the 
composer  has  not  set  before  himself  an  ideal 
resulting  from  serious  reflection.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  employ  far  too  freely  the  whole 
strength  of  the  orchestra,  and  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  contenting  himself  with  the  first  idea 
that  occurs  to  him  without  duly  considering  it  in 
orderto  enrich  it  in  orchestration ;  and  lastly— and 
this  is  the  composer's  chief  fault — a  too  rapid  pro- 
ductiveness and  a  too  great  leniency  in  judging 
his  own  works.  Since  the  exaggerated  success 
of  this  very  interesting  and  promising  work,  M. 
Godard,  intoxicated  by  praise,  has  only  produced 
compositions  the  good  qualities  of  which  have 
often  been  obscured  by  too  hasty  workmanship. 
The  most  important  are '  Scenes  Poetiques  *  ( Con- 
certs du  Chatelet,  Nov.  30,  1879);  a  symphony 
(do.  Dec.  36,  1880);  'Diane,  poeme  dramatique' 
(Concerts  Populaires,  April  4,  1880);  'Sym- 
phonie-ballet  *  (do.  Jan.  15,  1883) ;  '  Ouverture 
dramatique'  (do.  Jan.  31,  1883);  'Symphonic 
Gothique'  of  no  interest  (do.  Nov.  11,  1883); 
'  Symphonie  Orientale,'  five  descriptive  pieces  on 
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p>ems  by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Aug.  de  ChAtilion, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Godard  (for  be  in  himself  a  poet 
at  times),  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
piece  called  '  Leg  Elephants,'  cleverly  contrived  to 
give  the  effect  of  ponderous  weight  (do.  Feb.  24, 
1884);  and  lastly  a  'Symphonie  L^gendaire,' 
written  partly  for  orchestra  alone,  partly  for  solo 
vocalists,  and  partly  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
The  libretto  is  by  various  poets,  of  whom  Godard 
is  one,  and  form*  on  the  whole  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  production,  embracing  all  kinds  of 
fantastic  paraphernalia,  through  which  the  com- 
|K)»er  can  revel  in  descriptive  music  to  his  heart's 
content  (Concerts  du  Chatelet,  Dec.  19,  1886). 
After  the  retirement  of  P.isdeloup,  who  was  a 
firm  admirer  of  Godard' s  workB,  and  generally  al- 
lowed him  to  conduct  them  himself,  the  latter 
formed  the  idea  of  reviving  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires  under  the  name  of  Concerts  Modernes, 
hut  the  undertaking  proved  impracticable,  lasting 
with  great  difficulty  till  the  end  of  its  first  season 
(Oct  1885-April  1886).  On  Jan.  31, 1884,  Godard, 
who  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  any  work  on 
the  French  stage,  brought  out  at  Antwerp  a 
urand  opera,  '  Pedro  de  Zalamea,'  written  on  a 
libretto  by  Silvestre  and  Dltroyat,  but  without 
success.  Some  selections  from  it,  performed  at 
concerts  in  Paris,  had  no  better  fate.  He  has 
lately  written  three  orchestral  incidental  pieces 
for  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  produced  at 
the  Odeon,  Dec.  8,  1887.  On  Feb.  25,  1888,  his 
opera  4  Jocelyn '  was  produced  at  Brussels  with 
moderate  success.  He  has  ready  for  perform- 
ance two  grand  operas,  '  Les  Guelfes '  and  '  Ruy 
J  ''las ' ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon 
he  produced,  for  Godard  has  undoubted  talent, 
and  would  have  had  much  more  success  had  he 
known  how  to  impose  a  stricter  discipline  upon 
his  natural  gifts,  and  to  judge  his  own  compo- 
sitions more  severely,  without  thinking  that  all 
the  productions  of  his  facile  pen  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  musical  world.  [A.  J.] 

GODDARD,  Ahabella.  The  last  sentenc  e 
on  p.  604  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  Sonata  in 
B6>,  op.  106,  had  been  introduced  to  England 
by  M.  Alexandre  Billet  on  May  34,  1850,  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  In  that  and  the  following  year, 
M.  Billet  gave  thirteen  concerts  of  chamber- 
in  usic  in  London,  with  very  interesting  pro- 
grammes. 

GODFREY.  Add  date  of  death  of  Adolphub 
Fbedehick,  Aug.  38,  1882. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  P.  606  a,  the  last 
note  of  the  final  musical  example  should  be  A. 
Line  9,  for  p.  98  read  fo.  98  ;  and  1.  22,  for  p.  66 
read  fo.  56.  P.  607  o,  after  1.  1 7  from  bottom, 
add  has  set  it  for  solo  and  chorus  with  accom- 
paniment for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello  (B.  &  H's. 
ed.  No.  259  1. 

Add  that  the  version  made  by  Harries  for  use 
in  Denmark  appeared  in  the  '  Flensburgsches 
Wocheublatt '  for  Jan.  27, 1790,  and  begins  'Heil 
Dir,  dem  liebenden.*  It  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  written  for  the  melody  of  'God  save  great 
Georg«  the  King.'    The  Berlin  form,  beginniug 


'Heil  Dir,  im  Siegerkranz.'is  by  Balthasar  G< 
hard  Schumacher,  and  was  published  in  the 
'Spenersche  Zeitung,'  Berlin,  Dec  17.  1793.  See 
a  paper  by  A.  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  in  hi» 
'  Findlinge,'  Letpxig,  1859. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  In  vol.  L,  and 
Mr.  Cummincs's  papers,  see  an  article  by  Major 
Crawford  in  Julian  s  •  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,' 

P-  437- 

GOETZ,  Hermann.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Dec.  7, 1840  (Paloschi,  and  Pougin's  supplement 
to  F6tis).  Add  to  works  mentioned  in  article : — 
Cantata  '  Nanie '  (Schiller)  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, op.  10;  Cantata  'Es  liegt  so  still'  for 
male  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  1 1  ;  six  songs, 
op.  12;  and  '  Genrebilder,"  six  pianoforte  piece*, 
op.  13.  His  posthumous  works  include  a  setting 
of  Psalm  exxxvii.  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
first  performed  in  England  by  the  London  M  u*it-al 
Society,  June  37,  1879;  Quintet  in  C  minor  for 
piano  and  strings  (with  double  bass) ;  a  piano 
sonata  for  four  bands,  concertos  for  piano  and 
violin  ;  and  several  songs  and  vocal  quartets. 

GOLDBERG,  Joseph  Pasquale,  born  at 
Vienna  Jan.  1,  1835;  began  his  career  as  a 
violinist,  as  a  pupil  of  MayBeder,  and  studied 
counterpoint  and  composition  under  Ritter  von 
Seyfried  at  Vienna.  At  the  age  of  12  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Grand  Redoutensa&l,  and  per- 
formed a  concerto  in  E  minor,  with  orchestra,  of 
his  own  composition,  dedicated  to  Spohr.  After 
a  few  years  he  left  Vienna  for  Italy,  and  played 
at  Trieste,  Venice,  Bergamo,  etc.  From  Italy 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  then  urged  by  Rubini 
and  Meyerbeer  to  become  a  singer ;  he  received 
his  vocal  instruction  from  Rubini  and  Bordogni, 
and  afterwards  from  the  old  Lamperti  iti  Italy. 
He  was  engaged  for  three  years  as  Primo  Basso 
assoluto,  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italv.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  made  his  delmt  at  Padua  in 
Donizetti's  '  Regina  di  Golconda,'  and  met  with 
a  most  favourable  reception.  At  Verona  and 
Genoa  he  sang  with  his  sister,  Fanny  Goldberg 
Marini,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
prima  donnas  of  Italy,  in  '  Maria  di  Rohan.' 
But  being  of  a  serious  and  retiring  disposition, 
and  detesting  the  stage,  he  decided  to  leave  it, 
and  returned  to  Paris  determined  to  sing  only  at 
concerts  and  to  teach  the  art  of  singing.  At 
Paris  he  became  a  favourite,  and  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
Chopin,  Haldvy  and  Thalberg.  In  1847  he 
came  to  London  to  fulfil  a  six-weeks  engagement 
with  Jullien.  From  1850  to  1861  he  made 
several  provincial  concert  tours  in  England  with 
Grisi,  Alboni,  Mario,  etc.,  and  then  settled  in 
London,  where  he  has  since  remained  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  singing.  Among  his  pupils  we  will 
name  Giuglini  and  Brignoli,  Mme.  Gassier,  Mme. 
Rabatinsky,  and  his  own  sister,  Catherina  Gold- 
berg-Strossi,  who  earned  a  great  success  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  and  at  the  Grand  Teatro,  Barcelona. 
In  1 87 1  Mr.  Goldberg  was  commissioned  by 
Correnti,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
report  upon  the  Conservatoires  of  Italy,  and  to 
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propose  reforms  in  the  method  of  instruction. 
Mia  pro|H>saU  were  approved  by  Laura  Rosai, 
the  then  Principal  of  the  Naples  Conservatory, 
and  have  since  been  put  in  force  throughout 
Italy.  In  consideration  of  these  services  Gold- 
berg was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
A  large  number  of  his  vocal  compositions  have 
been  published  and  sung  by  the  most  celebrated 
lingers  here  and  on  the  continent.  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  'La  Maria  Trionfale,'  which  was 
played  by  the  military  bands  when  the  troops  of 
Victor  Emanuele  entered  Rome  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Goldberg  has  been  many  years  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  also 
professor  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise.  [G.] 

GOLDMARK.  Karl.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  May  18,  1830,  on  the  authority  of  Paloschi, 
and  Pougin's  supplement  to  Ftftis.  Add  that 
his  three  act  opera  'Merlin'  was  produced  in 
Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1886.  Selections  from  it  were 
given  at  a  Richter  concert  in  the  following  year. 
A  new  symphony  in  Eb  was  given  at  Pesth  in 
1887. 

GOLDSCHMIDT.  P.  608,  L  7,  note  that 
Joachim  and  von  Billow,  thuugh  studying  at 
Leipzig,  were  not  in  the  Conservatorium.  Add 
that  he  introduced  in  Germany  Handel's  '  Ode 
for  S.  Cecilia's  day,'  and  in  England  conducted 
'  L' Allegro  ed  II  Penseroso,'  for  which  he  wrote 
additional  accompaniments.  These  works  had 
not  been  heard  in  Germany  or  England  in  a 
complete  form  since  Handel's  time. 

GOLINELLI,  Stefano,  born  Oct.  26,  18 18, 
at  Bologna,  was  taught  pianoforte  playing  and 
counterpoint  by  Benedetto  Donelli,  and  compe- 
tition by  Vaccaj.    He  was  professor  at  the  Liceo 
of  Bologna  from  1840  to  1870,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Ros»ini  while  director.     To  this 
com|>oser  Golinelli  dedicated  his  24  Preludes  for 
pianoforte,  op.  23.    He  became  acquainted  with 
Hiller  while  on  a  visit  to  Bologna  in  1842,  and 
dedicated  to  him  his  12  Studies,  op.  15.  He 
subsequently  made  a  tour  throughout  Italy,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  composer.    He  also 
played  in  France.  Germany,  and  England,  ap- 
pearing in  London  in  1851  at  the  Musical 
Union,  playing  with  Sivori  and  Piatti.  He 
retired  from  public  life  altogether  in  1870,  and 
ban  since  resided  at  Bologna  or  in  the  country. 
His  compositions,  to  the  number  of  200,  published 
by  Rk-ordi,  T.  Boosey  &  Co.  and  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  are  written  exclusively  for  the  piano. 
They  include  5  Sonatas,  3  Toccate  (op.  38,  48, 
and  186) ;  24  Preludes  dedicated  to  Mile.  Louise 
Farrenc  (op.  69) ;   24  Preludes,  *  Ai  Giovani 
Pianisti'(op.  177),  adopted  by  the  Liceo;  Album, 
dedicated  to  Mercadante ;  Tarantella,  op.  33 ; 
Barcarola,   op.  35;    'Adele   et   Virginia,  3 
melodies,  op.  34  ;  4  Le  Viole  Mammole,'  op.  39 ; 
Allegretto  giojoso,  Milan  1878;  operatic  fan- 
tasia*, etc  [A.C.] 

GOLLMICK,  Adolph,  born  Feb.  5,  1825,  at 
Frank  for t-onthe-Main.  He  received  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  from  his  father,  Carl  Gollmick 


(1 796-1866),  writer  and  composer,  and  on  the 
violin  from  Riefstahl  and  Heinrich  Wolf.  In 
1844  he  came  and  settled  in  London,  and  gave 
his  first  concert  Aug.  21  at  Pape's  Pianoforte 
Rooms.  He  was  favourably  received  both  as 
pianist  and  violinist.  In  1847  he  founded  the 
Reunion  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  1864  the  West- 
bourne  Operatic  Society,  and  in  1879  the  Kil- 
burn  Musical  Association.  In  addition  he  gave 
concerts  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  at 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  operas '  Balthazar,'  performed  in  private 
at  Frankfort,  i860  ;  •  The  Oracle,'  Bijou  Theatre, 
Bayswater,  1864;  'Dona  Costanza.'  Criterion 
Theatre,  1875;  'The  Heir  of  Linne,'  operatic 
cantata,  Dublin  and  St.  Georges  Hall,  1877  ; 
'  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,'  dramatic 
cantata,  London,  Birmingham,  etc.,  1877 ;  a  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  MS. ;  a  pianoforte  quartet  and 
trio  in  C  minor;  drawing-room  pieces, 'Abschicd,' 
'  The  Dripping  Well,' « La  Fiatteuse ' ;  transcrip- 
tions of  German  Volkslieder,  various  songs,  etc. 
He  died  in  London  March  7,  1883.  [A.C.] 

GOMEZ,  A.  C.  P.  609  a,  1.  4  from  bottom, 
add  date  of  production  of  '  Foscn,'  Feb.  16, 1873. 
P.  609  6,  1.  3,  for  in  read  July  19. 

GOODBAN,  Thomas.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  Dec.  1784. 

GOOVAERTS,  Alphonse  Jean  Mabie  An- 
dres, born  at  Antwerp,  May  25,  1847,  comes  of 
an  artistic  family,  his  grandfather  being  a  Flemish 
poet  of  some  celebrity,  and  his  father  an  excel- 
lent amateur  musician.  When  still  a  child  M. 
Goovaerts  showed  great  talent  for  music,  but  after 
some  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Ant- 
werp, owing  to  family  losses  he  was  obliged  at 
the  age  of  15  to  embrace  a  mercantile  career. 
During  this  part  of  his  life  he  studied  music  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  and  soon  after  1866  >  when 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Antwerp  Town  Library  t 
his  sacred  motets  began  to  be  performed  in  the 
churches  of  his  native  town.  From  1868  to 
1874  he  published  seven  small  volumes  of  Flemish 
songs,  to  words  by  Franc  Willems,  set  for  three 
voices  and  intended  for  the  use  of  primary 
Flemish  schools  In  1 869  his  'Mease  Solennelle,' 
for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  organ,  was  performed 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  with  great  success,  although 
it  was  the  work  of  a  musician  entirely  self-taught 
in  harmony,  composition,  and  orchestration.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  a  small  Mass  a  4  with 
organ  accompaniment  and  several  Flemish  Bongs, 
etc.  M.  Goovaerts  next  began  to  occupy  himsell 
with  literature,  without  however  neglecting  the 
composition  of  church  music.  In  1874  ne  began 
the  efforts  for  the  reform  of  church  music  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  Having  been  appointed 
musical  secretary  to  the  Antwerp  Cathedral,  he 
established  an  amateur  Domchor,  for  which  he 
transcribed  ninety  motets,  etc.,  by  Palestrina, 
La»so,  and  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian  com- 
posers. These  attempted  reforms  met  with  strong 
opposition,  to  which  M.  Goovaerts  replied  by 
articles  in  the  'Federation  Artistique'  and  other 
papers,  and  by  a  work  on  the  subject  published 
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simultaneously  in  French  and  Flemish,  1  La 
Musique  d'Eglise.  Considerations  sur  son  etat 
actuel  et  Histoire  abregee  de  toutes  lee  ecoles  de 
1'Europe.'  After  two  journeys  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  to  study  tbe  work  of  the  Ratisbon  school 
of  the  former  country  and  the  Gregorian  Associa- 
tion of  the  latter,  M.  Goovaerts  in  1881  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gregorian  Association 
founded  by  the  Belgian  bishops  in  that  year, 
for  which  he  has  recently  composed  a  motet, 
'  Ad orai n us,'  for  four  equal  voices.  In  1877  ho 
was  crowned  by  the  Belgian  Academic,  and  in 
1880  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  1  History 
of  Music  Printing  in  the  Netherlands.'  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  valuable  work  on  Abra- 
ham Verhoeven,  which  was  translated  into  Flem- 
ish in  the  following  year.  M.  Goovaerts,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  Assistant  Librarian 
at  the  Antwerp  Town  Library,  is  now  (1887) 
employed  at  the  Archives  Royales  at  Brussels. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  both 
Belgian  and  foreign.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  principal  musical  and  literary  works  :— 

MUSICAL. 

Ave  Maria.  Adoramus. 

iiOBelutarls.  AnTmiD. 
Flemish  Stmt*.  Tan turn  Kno. 

Piece*  for  Piano  and  Violin.         O  Jesu,  saplentia. 
Petite  Mf««?.  No*l  (I*.  V.) 

Mewe  .vilrnnelle.  Llcder  and  Sceoaa. 

Dree  strmralg*  Ltederen  toot  da  Choral  Music,  ate. 
Pchooljcnfd. 

LITERARY. 

Notice  blocraphlque  et  blbllo-  La  Mustqtie  d*Ktllaa  (translated 
(raphlque  sur  Pierre  Phaleie,|      Into  Flemish), 
imprlmeur  de  Musique  k  An-  Genealotie  de  la  famllle  de  Llacre. 
vers  su  16*  slecle,  suivle  du  Le  I'etntre  Mlchel-Anfe  Iraraeu- 
catilo«uechronulotiquedeMa{  raet. 

\mpies»lon».  IC^n^alojIe  de  la  tamllle  Wouters. 

Leveriuchcts  ran  Rtdder  Leo  de  Hlstoire  et  Rlbllofraphle  de  la 
Burbure.  I      Tjposruphle  Miulcale  dans  !es 

Une  nouvelle  ceuvre  de  Pierre  Be-       Pars  Baa. 

nolt,  analrsAe  par  Pierre  Pba-'Orl«ine  de»  Gazettes  et  SoiiTellea 
lese  (translated  Into  Flemish).  I     Perlodlquea.    Abraham  Ver- 

Notlce  HUtnriqoe  Mir  tin  tableau  hoeren  (transl  Into  Flemish), 
de  Michel- Angelo  de  Cara-  Articles  In  the  Bioiraphle  Na- 
va«to.  '     tlonale.  LW.B.S.] 

GORDIGIANI,  Ldiqi.  Last  line  of  article, 
for  in  read  May  i. 

GORIA,  A.  E.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  733  6. 

GOSS,  Sir  John.  Line  3  of  article  add  date 
of  birth,  Dec.  37,  1800.  P.  611  a.  1.  9,  complete 
date  of  'The  Church  Psalter,  etc.',  1856.  Add 
date  of  Goss's  death,  May  10,  1880. 

GOSSEC,  F.  J.  Add  to  list  of  works  an 
oratorio,  '  L'Arche  d'alliance,'  performed  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel ;  Choruses  to  tbe  tragedy  of 
•Electra'  (1783);  'Berthe'  (with  Philidor  and 
Bot-son,  Brussels  1775);  operas,  'Hylas  et 
Silvie,' '  La  Reprise  de  Thoulon,'  and  1  Le  Peri- 
gourdin,'  not  publicly  performed.  It  Bhould  also 
be  noticed  that  the  introduction  of  horns  into  the 
orchestra  is  attributed  to  him,  and  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  gong  or  tam-tam  in  his  funeral 
music  in  honour  of  Mirabeau  is  the  first  instance 
of  its  use  as  an  orchestral  instrument.  [M."J 

GOSTLING,  Rev.  John,  born  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal  on  Feb. 
25.  167S,  and  three  days  later  was  admitted  in 
ordinary,  011  the  death  of  William  Tucker.  He 


is  called  '  a  base  from  Canterbury,  Master  of 
Arts.'  He  subsequently  became  a  minor  canon 
of  Canterbury,  vicar  of  Littlebourn,  chaplain  to 
the  King,  Sub-dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Prel*endary 
of  Lincoln.  He  died  July  17,  1733.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  singers  of  his  time,  on 
account  of  the  volume  and  compass  of  his  bas* 
voice.  He  was  one  of  the  'ministers'  at  the 
coronations  of  James  II,  and  of  William  and 
Mary.  Hawkins  gives  an  anecdote  expl.-uning 
the  origin  of  Purcell's  anthem,  *  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  a  work  written  to  suit 
Gostling's  voice,  and  at  his  own  request,  in  hi* 
History,  p.  707  (Novello's  ed.).  [See  vol.  L 
p.  148  a,  iii.  p.  47  a,  490.]  tM.] 

GOTTSCHALK,  Louis  Mobeatt.  born  at 
New  Orleans,  May  2,  1829,  of  an  English  father. 
Doctor  of  Science  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  and  a 
French  mother,  daughter  of  Count  Antoine  dr 
BtubU,  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  gover- 
nor of  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.   His  family  being  in  easy  circumstance*, 
young  Gottschalk   studied   the   piano    a*  an 
amusement;  at  the  age  of  12,  having  already 
gained  much  applause  as  a  performer,  he  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  France  in  order  to  perfect 
himself.    In  Paris  his  first  master  was  Charles 
Halle* ;  he  afterwards   studied   with    Cam  i  lie 
Stamaty,  and  for  composition  with  Maleilen, 
who  was  Saint-SaenB*  first  master.    While  he 
was  in   Europe  his  family  sustained  heavy 
pecuniary  losses,  and  he  at  once  thought  of  turn- 
ing his  talents  to  account.    He  was  not  content 
with  merely  playing  in  drawing-rooms,  but  gave 
concerts,  by  which  his  name  as  a  composer  and 
pianist  was  quickly  established.    He  also  mode 
a  professional  tour  in  the  French  provinces, 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  in  which  last 
country  he  had  an  enormous  success  ( 1S53 ) .  On 
his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  New  Orleans.    He  then  began  his  first 
tour  through  America,  playing  his  piano  compo- 
sitions and  conducting  his  orchestral  works  at 
monster  festirals ;  a  symphony  entitled  '  La  Nuit 
des  Tropiques,'  a  triumphal  cantata,  an  overture, 
fragments  of  an  unpublished  opera,  etc.,  were 
heard  in  this  way.    His  success  was  so  great 
that  an  American  speculator,  Max  Strakoach, 
since  famous  for  having  brought  out  Mme.  Patti, 
engaged  him  to  make  an  enormous  tour  through 
the  States.    From  this  period  Gottschalk's  carvtsr 
was  one  of  incessant  and  successful  travel.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  I     I S69, 
at  the  very  time  when,  tired  of  his  wandering 
life,  he  was  planning  a  quiet  retreat  at  Pari*. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  weakened  by  fever 
and  fatigue,  and  at  one  of  his  concerts,  as  if 
seized  by  a  fatal  presentiment,  he  was  unable  to 
finish  his  last  composition,  '  La  Morte.'  Prob- 
ably no  artist  travelled  more  than  Gottschalk ; 
in  Spanish  America,  where  he  was  idolized 
by  the  public,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  where  he  did  not  give  concerts.  He 
wro:e  voluminously  for  the  piano,  and  his  works, 
popular  at  the  time  of  their  production,  have 
an  originality  and  a  local  colour  which 
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much  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary  charm, 
passion,  and  melancholy  of  hie  playing.  He 
began  to  compose  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  his 

*  Bananier,'  at  one  time  famous  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, dates  from  this  time.  Few  of  his  pieces, 
except  a  Tarantella  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
often  played  by  Plant*-,  have  lived  to  the  present 
day,  and  even  most  of  their  titles  are  forgotten. 
Guttschalk  himself  is  only  remembered  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  virtuoso,  whose  successes  were 
considerable,  but  who  was  not  a  great  artist  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  since  he  was  never 
connected  with  the  classical  school,  and  his  com- 
positions owe  their  worth  entirely  to  the  charm, 
freshness,  and  variety  of  his  playing.  [A.J.] 

GOUNOD,  Chables  Fbax^ois.  The  follow- 
ing observations  are  to  be  added  to  the  article  in 
vol.  i.  p.  6 1 3,  etc. : — In  spite  of  the  entire  failure 
«>f  '  Polyeucte,'  he  continued  to  write  new  works 
for  the  Opera,  where,  up  to  the  present  time, 

•  Faust,'  originally  written  for  another  theatre, 
has   alone  held   its  ground.    '  Le  Tribut  de 
Zamora'  was  represented  on  April  I,  1881,  but 
the  opera  disappeared  from  the  bills  as  quickly 
as  '  Polyeucte '  had  done.    He  then  took  up 
his  first  opera,  '  Sapho,'  enlarged  it  into  four 
acta,  added  some  music,  and  produced  it  in  this 
form  on  Apr.  2, 1884.    According  to  the  general 
opinion  the  work  lost  by  this  treatment,  and  the 
ouly  parts  which  were  still  pleasing  were  those 
in  which  a  certain  youthful  charm  was  found  in 
the  midst  of  purely  scholastic  scoring.  The  result 
was  not  such  as  the  author  had  wished  for,  and 
'  Sapho'  was  withdrawn  after  a  limited  number  of 
representations.   For  several  years  past,  Gounod 
has  plunged  into  a  religious  mysticism,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  great  sacred 
works.    The  first  of  these,  'The  Redemption,' 
sketched  in  186S,  but  not  finished  till  1881,  was 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1882, 
and  in  Paris,  April  3,  1884;  the  second,  '  Mors 
et  Vita,'  composed   when  he  was  rewriting 
4  Sapho,'   was   produced   at    the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1885,  and  in  Paris  May  22.  1886. 
This   new  ideal  of  dramatico-religious  music, 
which  he  calls  '  music  treated  in  the  style  of 
fresco'  {mutuiue plane  et  peinte  dfrtsque)  seems 
to  have  first  occurred  to  Gounod  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  religious  subjects  in  order  to 
emulate  the  reputation  of  Berlioz's  '  Enfance  du 
Christ'  and  Massenet's  '  Marie  Magdeleine,'  and 
desired  to  introduce  innovations  on  the  work  of 
his  rivals.    He  has  made  simplicity  an  absolute 
rule.    The  long  recitatives  on  a  single  note,  or 
rising  and  descending  by  semitones,  the  solo  parts 
proceeding  invariably  by  the  intervals  of  a  third,  a 
sixth,  or  an  octave,  while  the  choral  and  orches- 
tral parts  adhere  to  incessant  reiterations  of  the 
same  chords  ;  these  impart  a  monotony  and  a 
heaviness  to  the  work  which  must  weary  the  best 
disposed  audience.  The  same  style  predominates 
III  the  '  Messe  a  Jeanne  d' Arc,'  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  composing  on  his  knees  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims  on  the  stone  on  which  Joan 
of  Arc  knelt  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII. 
This  work  was  first  performed  in  the  Cathedral 


of  Rheims,  July  34,  1887.  ami  in  the  church  of 
S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  Nov.  22,  1887.  S.  Cecilia's 
Day.  A  fourth  Messe  Solennelle  and  a  Te  Deum 
have  itist  been  published.  When  Verdi  was  made 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  d'honneur  in  March 
1880,  Gounod  received  the  same  distinction  July 
1880  ;  and  in  January  1881  this  title,  most 
exceptional  one  for  a  composer,  was  conferred  on 
Ambroise  Thomas.  As  neither  one  nor  the  other 
has  as  yet  obtained  the  'grand  croix,'  there  can 
be  no  cause  for  jealousy.  [See  voi.  iv.  p.  104, 
where  correct  statement  in  line  5  from  end  of 
article  Thomas.]  A.J.] 
GOW,  Neil.  Add  days  of  birth  an<!  «!eath, 
March  22,  and  March  1.  To  the  end  of  article 
add  that  Nathaniel  Gow.  born  at  Inver,  May  28, 
1766,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1831,  wrote 
the  song  '  Caller  HerrinV  He  held  a  position  in 
the  fashionable  world  of  Edinburgh  similar  to 
that  held  by  his  father,  and  in  his  later  years  had 
received  a  pension  from  George  IV.  His  brother, 
Neil,  composed  the  songs  '  Flora  Macdonald's 
Lament '  and  « Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.'  LM.] 
GRABU,  Lewis,  or  Louis  Grabit,  or  some- 
times Gkebus,  a  French  musician,  who  came  to 
England  about  1666,  and  finding  favour  with 
Charles  II.,  whose  predilection  for  everything 
French  was  unbounded,  was  assigned  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  direction  of  the  Court  music,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  John  Banister,  then  4  Master 
of  the  Music'  Upon  Oct.  1,  1667,  he  produced 
at  Court  an  'English  Song  upon  Peace,'  which 
Pepys,  who  heard  it,  criticised  very  unfavourably, 
although  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  4  the 
instrumental  musick  he  had  brought  by  practice  to 
very  just'  His  incapacity  both  as  performer 
composer  were  commented  upon  by  I'elham 
Humfrey  (Pepys,  Nov.  15,1667).  His  opera, 'Ari- 
adne, or,  The  Marriage  of  Bacchus,'  originally 
composed  to  French  text,  was  produced  at  1  >rury 
Lane,  adapted  to  English  words,  in  1 674.  He  was 
selected  to  compose  the  music  for  DrydenV  upera, 
'Albion  and  Albanius,'  produced  at  Dorset 
Garden,  June  6,  1685,  at  great  expense,  but 
performed  for  six  nights  only.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  its  failure  was  occasioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  news  of 
which  reached  London  on  the  last  day  it  wns 
played  :  the  real  causes  however  were  the  innate 
worthlessness  of  both  drama  and  music.  Both 
were  published,  and  readers  may  therefore  judge 
for  themselves.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  the 
piece  bestowed  some  extravagant  encomiums 
upon  Grabu,  extolling  him  above  all  Knylish 
oomposer.s,  but  a  few  years  later  changed  his 
tone  and  awarded  the  palm  to  Purvell.  A 
satirical  son;  upon  the  piece,  ridiculing  both 
author  and  composer,  is  contained  in  Hawkins's 
History  (Novello's  edition,  707).  It  is  presumed 
that  Grabu  lost  his  Court  appointment  at  the 
Revolution,  but  he  seems  to  have  remained  in 
England,  as  in  1690  he  composed  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Waller's  alteration  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '  Maid's  Tragedy.'  A  few  songs 
by  him  are  contained  in  some  of  the  collections 
of  the  period.  [W.H.H.] 
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GRADENER,  Carl  G.  P.,  born  Jan.  14, 
181  a,  at  Rostock,  received  his  first  musical 
employment  as  a  violoncellist  at  Helsingfor*. 
After  three  years  he  went  to  Kiel  and  was  ap- 
pointed Musikdirector  to  the  University  there,  a 
post  which  he  retained  for  ten  year*.  In  1851 
he  founded  an  academy  for  vocal  music  at  Ham- 
burg, and  remained  there  until  in  1862  he  was 
appointed  to  teach  singing  and  theory  in  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium.  After  three  years  he 
returned  to  Hamburg,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent.  In  1867  he  joined  F.  W.  Gmnd  in 
forming  the  Hamburger  Tonkunstlerverein,  the 
presidentship  of  which  he  held  for  some  years. 
As  a  composer  of  chamber  music,  the  chief 
interest  of  which  centres  in  the  ingenuity  and 
freshness  of  its  harmonies  and  the  excellence  of 
its  form,  he  is  justly  esteemed.  His  works  in- 
clude two  pianoforte  quintets,  two  trios,  three 
string  quartets,  an  octet,  two  symphonies,  besides 
a  concerto,  a  sonata,  and  many  pieces  for  the 
piano.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  June  11,  1883. 
His  son  Hermann,  born  May  8,  1844,  at  Kiel, 
entered  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  in  1862  ;  in 
1864  was  appointed  organist  at  Gumpendorf, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  court  orchestra  in 
Vienna.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
harmony,  etc.,  in  the  Conservatorium,  and  in 
1882  received  the  title  of  Professor.  In  1886 
he  became  director  of  the  academical  society  for 
orchestral  music,  and  of  the  academical  Gesang- 
verein.  His  compositions,  though  not  numerous, 
show  very  strong  individuality.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  father,  he  is  at  his  best  in  chamber  music ; 
his  piano  quintet  has  been  played  in  London 
with  success.  His  4  Lustspielouverture '  and  an 
octet  for  strings  may  also  be  mentioned.  [M.] 

GRAHAM,  Georok  Farquhar.  Line  3  of 
article, /or  in  1790  read  Dec.  29,  1789. 

GRAND  OPERA.  P.  617 «,  1.  19  from 
bottom,  for  dramatic  essay  read  essay  in  this 
form  of  opera.  P.  61 7  6,  1.  5,  for  '  La  Favorite ' 
read  '  Don  Carlos.' 

GRAND  PIANO.  For  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  article  read  as  follows  : — The  Silbennann 
pianos  bought  by  Frederick  the  Great,  still  pre- 
»erved  at  Potsdam  (at  the  Town  Palace,  the 
New  Palace,  and  Sans  Souci)  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  of  the  grand  form.  They  are  copies  of 
the  grand  pianos  by  Cristofori  dated  1720  and 
1726,  which  are  preserved  at  Florence.  This 
important  fact  was  determined  by  the  writer  on 
a  special  visit  to  Berlin  in  1881.  P.  618  a,  L  15. 
The  actions  here  referred  to  are  different.  [See 
Pianoforte.]  Line  25,  for  rather  toSilbermaun's 
ideal  read  to  an  early  German  action  (not 
Schroeter's  model)  improved  upon  by  Stein.  For 
1.  4  from  end  of  article,  read  Allen's  tubes  and 
plate?,  patented  in  1820.  [A.J.H.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROME.  In  the  list  of 
composers,  under  the  year  1 859,  for  Eugene  read 
Ernest. 

The  following  list  completes  the  number  of 
who  have  gained  the  prize  since  the 


publication  of  the  article  in  vol.  i.  p.  61 8,  until 
the  present  time  : — 

u 


1ST*.  BrouUti  and  Routteiu. 

Fills  da  Jepht4.' 
I8T7V.  Hue.  'Mcd*«.° 
18*.  Ulll«m«cheriLucJ«n>.  'Fin 


1881.  No  Am  prlie. 
ISC  Mart)'  ami  l'leru*. 


'  Edith.' 


Debuuj.     '  L'Eofuit  I 
digue.' 

1*85.  Leroux.  •  Endjmlon.' 
lfWfi.  S»v»rii.  '  UVItiuti  <le 
li*7.  Chvpentter.  ■  Oldua. 


After  the  year  1803  the  competition  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  was  decided  by  the  Institut. 
In  1864  it  was  modified  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
III:  from  1864  to  1871  the  works  were  judged 
by  a  special  jury  com|>osed  of  nine  members 
drawn  by  lot  from  a  list  chosen  by  the  general 
superintendent  of  theatres.  Since  1872  the  final 
judgment  has  been  restored  to  the  united  sec- 
tions of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts ;  and  the 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — The  six 
composers  forming  the  musical  section  of  the  In- 
stitut  (now  represented  by  MM.  Thomas,  Gounod, 
Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint  Saens,  and  Delibea), 
assisted  by  three  composers  not  belonging  to  the 
above-mentioned  body,  give  a  previous  verdict 
which  the  entire  Acadcmie  has  to  ratify  or  veto. 
The  competition  takes  place  in  June,  and  the 
performance  of  the  prize  cantata  in  October,  at 
the  annual  public  seance  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arte.  [A. J.] 

GRAS,  MUX  J.  A.  Dorus.  Correct  date  of 
birth  from  1807  to  Sept.  7,  1804.  P.  619  a,  I.  5 
from  bottom,  after  retirement  add  the  aordt 
from  the  Grand  Opera.  (See  DamoreaV,  vol.  i. 
428  b.) 

GRASSINI,  Josepbina.  Line  5  from  end  of 
article,  for  in  January  read  Jan.  3. 

GRAUN.  K.  H.  Add  that  the  'Tod  Jesu  ' 
was  performed  at  an  orchestral  concert  given  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  April  I,  1887, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby. 

GRAZIANI.  Add  christian  name,  Fran- 
cesco, and  that  he  was  born  at  Fermo,  April  26, 
1829.  His  brother,  Lodovico,  born  at  Fermo, 
August  1823,  was  a  tenor  singer  of  some  celebrity. 
He  died  in  May  1885. 

GREATHEED,  Rev.  Samuel  Stephenson, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  on  Feb.  22,  1813. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  in  harmony  from 
Mr.  W.  Chappell  Ball,  organist  of  St.  Mary's, 
Taunton.  In  1831  he  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  as 
fourth  wrangler  in  1835,  and  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  in  1837.  ^n  May  1838  he  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Allen  (of  Ely),  and  in  the 
same  year  vacated  his  Fellowship  by  marriage. 
In  1838  and  1839  Mr.  Greathevd  spent  about 
six  months  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  music 
under  G.  W.  Schwaix.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Curacy  of  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  and 
in  1862  to  the  Rectory  of  Corringham,  Essex. 
Mr.  Greatheed  began  to  study  counterpoint 
systematically  in  1844.  His  published  works  are 
as  follows  : — '  Te  Deum/  composed  ujvon  the 
original  melody ;  '  Benedictus,' '  Magnificat,'  and 
'Nunc  Dimittis,'  upon  the  8th  tone;  ten  anthems; 
*  Enoch's  Prophecy,'  a  short  oratorio,  performed 
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by  the  Harmonic  Union,  June  II,  1856;  music 
to  Bishop  Coxe's  '  Hymn  ot  Boyhood  * ;  organ 
fugue  in  the  Dorian  mode;  '  Quam  dilecta,' 
varied  for  the  organ  ;  many  harmonies  to  old 
Church  melodies  ;  a  few  original  chants  and 
hymn  tunes  ;  and  some  pieces  for  domestic  use. 
He  is  also  the  author  of '  A  sketch  of  the  History 
of  Sacied  Music  from  the  earliest  Age,'  which  ap- 
|)eared  in  the  Church  Builder  ( 1876-1879),  and  a 
'  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Music '  in  Stewart's 
Teacher's  Assistant  (1878-9).  [W.B.S.] 

GREEK  PLAYS.  Incidental  Music  to. 
The  great  interest  which  has  of  late  years  been 
taken  at  the  English  Universities  in  the  per- 
formances of  Greek  dramas  in  the  original  has 
given  opportunity  for  the  composition  of  choruses 
and  incidental  music.  As  these  works  are  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  English  music, 
a  list  of  them  is  here  appended  : — 

The  Agam-miion  of  Ae«criylu» ;  The    Kurneulde*   ol   Aeschylus  ; 

oxford.  Juue  MHO.    Muilc  by     rambrldje.  IH*.  1  to  6t  1SS5. 

Walter  1  airatt.  |    Mu«tc  by «'.  V.  Stanford. 

The  AJai  of  Sophoclei  ;  Cam-  The  Alcettli  of  Euripides ;  Olford, 

bridge.  No».  2*  to  Oet.  2,  Iw2     Max  H*  to  24.  18S/.    Music  by  C. 

Music  by  Mr «..  A.  Macfarren.     I    H.  Lloyd. 
The  Birds  ol  Artstophaues ;  Cam-  The  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  popho- 

brldge.  Nov  27,  to  I>ec.  1.  1W.    cl« ;  Csmbrldge.  Nor.  22  to  2*. 

Muitc  by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parcy.    '   1W7.   Htulc  bj  0.  V  8unford. 

CM.] 

GREENE.  Maurice,  Mus.  D.  Line  16,  for 
death  rr<id  retirement.  Greene  died  Dec.  I  (coriin- 
plate'  or  Dec.  3  ( Vicar-Choral  Book),  not  Sept.  1. 
On  May  13,  1888,  Dr.  Greenes  hody  was  re- 
moved from  St.  Olave  s,  Jewry,  and  re-interred 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  beside  that  of  Dr.  Boyce. 
(See  'Mus.  Times,'  June  1888  } 

GREGOIR,  Jawes  Mathieu  Joseph,  born 
at  Antwerp  Jan.  18,  1817,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  pianist  in  Dussek's  B  minor  Concerto 
when  only  eight  years  old.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  Btudy  under 
Herz,  but  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country  after  a  few  years.  Subsequently 
he  went  with  his  brother  to  Biberieh,  where  he 
studied  with  Rummel  until  1837,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Antwerp.  His  success  as  a  performer 
was  very  great,  and  some  compositions  other  than 
the  numerous  works  written  for  his  own  instru- 
ment were  favourably  received.  A  '  Lauda 
Sion,'  a  cantata,  •  Faust.'  and  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  '  Le  Gondolier  de  Venise'  were  produced 
shortly  before  184S,  in  which  year  he  established 
himself  for  a  time  in  Brussels.  After  a  years' 
work  as  music-teacher  in  an  English  school  at 
Bruges,  he  returned  to  Brussels.  Many  succes- 
ful  concert-tours  were  undertaken  by  him  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  He  died 
at  Brussels  Oct.  29,  1876.  His  pianoforte  works 
include  a  concerto,  op.  IOO.  several  excellent 
books  of  studies,  besides  fantasias  and  other 
drawing-  room  pieces.  He  collaborated  in  several 
jt  eta  for  piano  and  violin  with  Vieuxtemps  and 
Leonard,  and  in  several  for  piano  and  violoncello 
with  Joseph  Servais. 

His  brother,  Edouabd  Georges  Jacques,  was 
born  at  Turuhout,  Nov.  7,  1822.  After  the 
journey  to  Biberieh  mentioned  above,  he  ap- 
peared in  L  mdon  in  1841,  with  success,  and  in  I 


the  following  year  undertook  a  concert  tour  with 
the  sisters  Milanollo ;  in  1847  and  1849  several 
of  his  compositions  were  produced  at  Amster- 
dam and  in  Paris,  and  after  a  short  tenure  of  a 
musical  professorship  at  the  Normal  School  at 
Lierre,  he  settled  down  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
has  since  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
musical  matters.  He  has  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  compositions  in  various  forms,  among  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  following; — 
4  Les  Croisades,'  historical  symphony  (Antwerp, 
1846);  'La  Vie,'  opera  (Antwerp.  Feb.  6, 
1848);  *  Le  Deluge'  symphonic  oratorio  (Ant- 
werp, Jan.  31,  1849);  '  De  Belgen  in  1848,' 
drama  with  overture,  airs,  choruses,  etc.  (Brus- 
sels, 1 85 1);  La  derniere  nuit  du  Comte 
d'Egmont '  (Brussels,  1851);  4  Leicester,'  drama 
with  incidental  music  (Brussels,  Feb.  13,  1854); 
4  Willem  Beukels,'  Flemish  comic  opera  ( Brussels, 
July  21,  1856',  *La  Belle  Bourbonnaise,'  comic 
opera,  and  '  Marguerite,'  grand  opera.  Two 
overtures,  many  part-songs  for  male  chorus, 
numerous  works  for  piano,  organ  and  harmonium, 
to  the  interests  of  which  last  instrument  he  is 
particularly  devoted,  are  also  among  his  compo- 
sitions. His  contributions  to  musical  literature 
are  scarcely  less  abundant  than  his  musical 
productions.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
musical  journalism,  besides  writing  a  number  of 
essays  on  historical  subjects.  These  latter,  though 
containing  much  valuable  material,  are  not 
always  reliable,  us  the  writer  is  too  much  given 
to  accepting  information  from  any  quarter.  A 
History  of  the  Organ,  published  at  Brussels  in 
1865,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  his  literary 
productions.  [M.] 

GREGORIAN  TONES,  THE.  (Lat.  Toni 
Gregoriani ;  Toni  Pialmomm ;  Fr.  Le*  Chants 
Qrtgoriens ;  The  Psalm-Tones,  or  Psalm-Tunes. 

The  Gregorian  Psalm-Tones  are,  beyond  all 
controversy,  the  oldest  Melodies  now  known  to 
be  in  existence.  So  great  is  their  antiquity,  that 
no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  in  tracing  them  to  their  original 
source.  Though  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Prince  Abbot  Gerbert  von  Hornau,  Padre 
Martini,  P.  Kircher,  P.  Lambilotte,  Mersenue, 
Rousseau,  the  Abbe  Le  Boeuf,  Baini,  and  the 
later  writers  M.  de  Coussemaker,  Kiesewetter, 
Gevaerts  and  Ambros,  have  thrown  much  valu- 
able light  upon  the  subject,  not  one  of  these 
speculators  can  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Tliree  only  of  the  numer- 
ous theories  proposed  seem  to  rest  upon  an\ 
reasonable  basis — those,  namely,  which  pretend 
to  trace  the  so-called  Gregorian  Melodies  to  a 
Greek,  an  early  Christian,  or  a  Hebrew  origin. 
On  one  point  only  are  all  authorities  agreed. 
No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  historical  fact,  that  the 
Psalm-Tones  were  sung  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and,  through  them,  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  alone,  until,  through  the  efforts  of  S. 
Ambrose  in  the  4th  century,  and  S.  Gregory  in 
the  6th,  they  were  collected,  classified,  and  re- 
duced to  rule  and  order,  in  a  form  which,  pro- 
I  tected  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  has  remained 
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in  uninterrupted  use  in  the  Church  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Tins  fact  admitted,  the  question  arises,  whence 
did  the  primitive  Christians  obtain  the  venerable 
Melodies  they  have  handed  down  to  us? 

The  objections  to  the  suggestion  that  they  in- 
vented them  are  very  strong  indeed.  The  Church 
was  too  much  shaken  by  persecution,  during  the 
tirst  three  centuries  of  its  existence,  to  afford  its 
members  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
new  Art-forms  into  Services  which  were  of 
necessity  conducted  with  the  utmost  possible 
secrecy  and  caution.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  Psalms  were  sung  in  the 
Catacombs ;  but,  none  whatever  to  show  that 
those  who  Bang  them  composed  the  Music  to 
which  they  were  adapted. 

Still  more  extravagantly  improbable  is  the 
popular  and  widely-spread  theory  that  the  early 
Christian*  derived  their  Music  from  the  Greeks. 
If  the  Psalm-Tones  really  came  from  Greece, 
they  must  have  been  used  in  the  worship  of 
Dixnysos,  or  some  other  deity  equally  obnoxious 
both  to  the  Christians  and  the  Jews.  Is  it  pos- 
hible  to  believe  that  men  who  were  content  to 
suffer  Martyrdom,  rather  than  utter  a  single 
word  which  could  be  construed  into  toleration 
for  heathen  superstitions,  would  have  consented 
to  sing  the  Psalms  to  heathen  Melodies  t  More- 
over, though  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  have  been 
universally  named,  since  the  time  of  Boethius, 
after  those  of  the  Greek  system,  they  are  so  far 
from  corresponding  with  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accommodate  them  to  the  tonality 
demanded  by  the  Pythagorean  Section  of  the 
Canon.  If,  therefore,  they  are  really  of  Greek 
origin,  their  constitution  must  have  been  changed 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recognition — a  supposi- 
tion quite  untenable. 

There  remains  the  theory,  that  the  Psalm- 
Tones  were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  primitive 
Christian  converts,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus.  And  here,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  probabilities  lie  entirely,  on  the  side 
<>f  the  theorists.  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  persecuted  refugees  should  have  sung  the 
Psalms,  in  the  Catacombs,  to  the  Melodies  to 
which  they  had  sung  them  in  the  Temple— the 
MelodieB  to  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  in- 
spired words  had  originally  been  set  ?  The 
theory  is  so  enticing,  that  hard-headed  critics 
have  been  tempted  to  condemn  it  as  empty 
sentimentality ;  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  plain  common- 
sense. 

The  structure  of  the  Psalm- Tones  strongly 
favour*  this  theory.  They  represent  the  only 
known  form  of  simple  Melody  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  sing  the  words  of  the  Psalms,  without 
obscuring  their  sense;  adapting  themselves  so 
closely  to  the  parallelism  of  Semitic  Poetry, 
that,  whether  the  Psalms  be  sung  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  or  in  the  form  of  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, or  any  other  translations,  the  song  and  the 
sense  never  fail  to  go  together -a  fact  which 
was  so  strongly  felt,  when  the  Choral  Service 


was  restored,  in  our  English  Cathedrals,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  that  the  Com- 
posers of  the  School  of  the  Restoration  could  find 
no  other  mm) el  than  this  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
their  Anglican  Single  and  Double  Chants,  though 
the  whole  range  of  musical  form  was  at  their 
command. 

In  considering  the  construction  of  the  Grego- 
rian Tones,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  the 
Roman  Office-Books,  the  Psalm  is  both  preceded, 
and  followed,  by  a  special  Antiphon.  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  this  Antiphon  should  terminate 
upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  the  Psalm-Tone  should  do  so, 
since  its  true  termination  is  supplied  by  the 
Antiphon,  without  which  it  would  be  incom- 
plete: and,  in  point  of  fact,  very  few  of  the 
Psalm  Tones  actually  do  terminate  upon  the 
Final. 

The  Psalm-Tones,  as  bequeathed  to  us  from 
the  times  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory,  are 
eight  in  number— one  in  each  of  the  first  eight 
Modes,  with  the  numerical  order  of  which  they 
correspond.  In  addition  to  these,  two  irregular 
forms  are  in  use:  one,  in  Mode  IX.,  cnlled  the 
Tonus  PeregrinuB,  used  only  for  the  Psalm,  *  In 
exitu  Israel  :  and  one,  in  '  Mode  VI.  irregular,' 
called  the  Tonus  regius,  and  sung  to  the 
'  Domine  salvum  fac,'  in  connection  with  the 
Prayer  for  the  reigning  Sovereign,  at  the  end  of 
High  Mass.  Each  of  these  Tones  consists  of 
five  distinct  members : — 

(1)  The  Intonation,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  notes,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Psalm-Tone  proper,  and  the 
Antiphon,  or  portion  of  the  Antiphon,  which 
precedes  it.1  The  Intonation  is  only  sung  in 
connection  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm. 

(2)  The  Reciting-Note,  coincident  with  the 
Dominant  of  the  Mode,  on  which  the  first  part 
of  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  monotoned,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  words. 

{$)  The  Mediation  ;  a  short  melodic  phrase", 
adapted  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  first 
half  of  the  verse. 

(4)  The  Second  Reciting-Note,  coincident, 
like  the  first,  with  the  Dominant  of  the  Mode. 

:  and  used,  in  like  manner,  for  the  recitation  of 
'■  the  first  part  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse. 

(5)  The  Ending,  or  Close,  a  short  melodic 
[  phrase,  like  the  Mediation,  and  in  like  manner 
1  adapted  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  second 

half  of  the  verse. 

On  Ferial  Days,  the  Intonation  is  usually 
omitted,  and  the  Mediation  is  sung  in  a  less 
elaborate  form  than  that  used  for  high  Festivals. 
Some  of  the  tones  have  as  many  as  three  or  four 
different  Endings,  which  are  common  both  to 
Festal  and  Ferial  Services.  For  the  Intn.it,  at 
High  Mass,  a  special  form  is  used,  in  which  both 
the  Mediation  and  the  Ending  are  still  farther 
elaborated.    The  following  example  shows  the 

1  On  Perltl  Pan  only  the  flnt  cltaw  of  the  Antiphon  li  «unc 
b*for»  ll>*  I'Mlm.  though,  ilur  it,  lb.  Antlph..n  U  «t»»j«  iun(  la 
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Third  Tone,  divided  into  its  fire 
tion*:  — 

(a)  (6)       (c)  (</) 


♦  ■ 


(.) 


CO 


(f) 


(rr  The  last  notes  of  the  Antiphon,  as  sung  be- 
fore the  Psalm.  (6)  The  Intonation,  leading  to 
(c)  The  First  Recitine-Note.  (d)  The  Media- 
tion, (e)  The  Second  Reciting-Note.  (f)  The 
Ending,  {g)  The  first  notes  of  the  Antiphon,  as 
resumed,  after  the  Psalm. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Tones,  with 
their  various  endings,  in  the  form  now  formally 
authorised  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  The 
Kflttnl  and  Ferial  Mediations  are  common  to  all 
the  Endings  of  their  respective  Tones. 


Tone  I.    Fe*tol  Mediation. 


Ferial  Mediation. 


55! 


Ending  i. 


Ending  iL 


3^ 


En.iing  iii. 


Ending  It. 


Ending  v. 


Tone  II.    Fwtal  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


Endia 


Tone  III.    Fwtal  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


"  -f 

Ending  i. 


I  

Ending  ilL 


1  

Ending  ir. 


— r 

Tone  IV. 


'  ■    ■  ■  • 


Ferial  Mediation. 


Tone  V.   Festal  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


Ending. 


Tone  VL  Fe.«tal 


Ferial  Mediati.  u. 


Ending. 


Tone  VII.  Festal  Mediation. 


I5i 


Ferial  Mediation. 


Ending  L 


Ending  iii. 


Ending  ir. 


1  '  '  -^1 


Tone  VIII.   Fental  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


Ending  i. 


Ending  ii. 


Jl 


Tone  IX,  Irregular.  Tonus  Peregrin?*.  (Tran*i>osed). 


Tone  VI,  Irregnlar. 


Tonus  Regius. 


The  above  forms,  beliered  to  approach 
nearly  to  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Psalm- 
Tones  than  any  other  version  now  known  to  be 
in  existence,  differ  considerably,  both  from  thoee 
given  in  the  Mechlin  Office- Books,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  elaborate,  and  from  those 
found  in  the  Sarum  Psalter,  and  adapted  to  the 
English  4  Psalter  Noted,'  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore, 
some  few  of  which  are  a  little  less  compltx. 
For  many  centuries,  most  of  the  great  Dioce>is 
on  the  Continent  vaunted  a  special  '  Use '  of  their 
own ;  and  in  France,  especially,  the  practice  of 
Machicotage '  led  to  the  indefinite  multiplication 
of  forms  peculiarly  ornate  and  impure,  yet  none 
the  less,  in  certain  cases,  extremely  beautiful. 
Some  of  these,  vulgarly  known  in  England  as 
'  Parisian  Gregorians,'  though  more  frequently 
taken  from  the  '  Use  *  of  Rouen,  are  extremely 
popular  in  London  Churches  ;  they  are  all,  how- 
ever, more  or  leas  corrupt,  and  differ  materially 
in  style  from  the  true  Gregorian  Toues.1 

i  See  Hacicotaticch. 

*  For  a  l»r»e  collection  of  theie.  Including  at  many  a*  »lll«-n 
dlftVmit  «i..1W.r»  to  Ih-  Klr»t  T...,-  «  -Tl.e  r>rtal  Tialter.  by  the 
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The  more  elaborate  forms,  used  for  the  In- 
troits,  at  High  Mass,  will  be  found  in  the  Gra- 
dual* printed  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  at 
Ratisbon,  and  Mechlin.  [W.S.R.] 

GRELL,  Edcabd  August,  born  Nov.  6, 
1800,  the  son  of  the  organist  of  the  Parochial- 
kirche  in  Berlin,  received  his  musical  education 
from  his  father,  J.  C.  Kaufinann,  RiUchl,  and 
finally  from  Zelter,  on  whose  recommendation  he 
received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  the 
Nicolaikirche  at  the  age  of  16.  In  1817  he 
entered  the  Singakadetnie,  with  which  institution 
he  was  connected  in  one  way  or  another  for 
uearly  sixty  years.  In  1832  he  became  its  vice- 
director,  under  Rungenhagen,  after  whose  death 
he  was  in  1853  appointed  director,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  1876.  In  1841  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  with  which  institution  he  was 
connected  until  1881.  In  1858  he  received  the 
title  of  professor,  and  in  1864  the  order  pour  It 
miriie.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1886.  Although  his 
scholastic  functions  absorbed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  his  time,  he  yet  found  opportunity  for 
the  composition  of  many  works  of  large  extent 
and  of  the  most  elaborate  structure.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  contrapuntists  of  his  day 
in  Germany,  and  his  works  show  him  to  have 
been  not  only  an  ingenious  theorist,  but  a  richly 
gifted  artist.  His  opus  magnum  is  a  mass 
in  16  parts  a  eapella,  besides  which  he  pro- 
duced psalms  in  8  and  1 1  parts,  a  Tc  Deum, 
motets,  cantatas,  an  oratorio  entitled  '  Die 
Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,'  and  many  songs  and 
duets.  [M.] 

GRESHAM  MUSICAL  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP. Line  16  from  end  of  article,  add  date 
of  Theodore  Ayl ward's  appointment,  1 7  7 1 . 

G RETRY,  A.  E.  M.  P.  628  a,  L  16,  for  Le 
VenJemmiante  read  La  Vendemiatrice.  L.  43 
of  same  column,  for  duet  read  quartet.  Add 
that  a  complete  edition  of  Gr&ry's  works  has 
recently  been  undertaken  by  the  firm  of  Breit- 
kopf  &,  Hartel.  Seven  volumes  have  already 
ap|>eared  (1887). 

GRIEG,  Edvakd.  The  following  additions 
are  to  be  made  to  the  catalogue  of  his  works  : — 


30.  Norwegian  dances.   TF.  1  or 
4  hands. 

M.  Sonata  tor  PF.  and  Violon- 
cello. 

ST.  Walier-Caprlcen.   IT  2  or  4 


op. 

21.  4  Boogi. 

U.  Sigurd  Joraalfar."  PF.4hand«. 
23.  'Peer  Grnt.'  Incidental  manic 

PP.  4  baodi. 
34.  Ballade.   PP.  tolo. 
r..  5Hongv 

4  Songt.  tt.  Neue  ljriacha  Stockclieu.  PF 

27.  Quartet  tor  String* In  0  minor.  tolo. 
>.  AlbumbUtter.   PF.  tolo.        !  39.  S  Hong  a. 
29.  Imurovtiata  on  i  Norwegian  40.  *Au«  Holbarg't   Zett.'  PP. 

Song*.   PP.  tolo.  Suite. 
»>.  Album  for  male  clioru«.  41.  PP.  trantcrlptloot  o(  bit  own 


tl.  •  PerBerl^entr0.ckla.,  Baritone  4S.  "Lyr1*"'  SlOckcben.'  BewkJ. 

and  Orrbettra.  PP.  tolo. 

St.  12  8on*«.  44. 

M.  2  Mrlodle*  for  rtrtnged  or-  4ft.  Srd  Sonata  In  C  minor  for  VT. 
cbettra.  '        and  Violin. 

All  the  songs,  with  the  exception  of  op.  a  and 
io,  are  included  in  the  five  volumes  of  Peters' 
'  Grieg- Album." 

Add  that  the  composer  visited  London  in  1888, 
playing  hi*  A  minor  Concerto  and  conducting 


GUDEHUS. 

his  op.  34,  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  3 ; 
He  and  Mme.  Grieg  gave  a  recital  on  the  161b. 
of  the  month.  [M.] 

GRIMM.  J.  G.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Saxony 
read  Livonia. 

GRISI,  Giolia.    Line  7  of  article,  add  date  of 
death  of  her  sister  Giuditta,  May  1,  1840.  P. 
6336,  last  line  but  one,  for  Nov.  35,  read  Nov.  29. 
(Corrected  on  authority  of  Mendel  and  Paloachi. 
Pougin  and  Riemann  agree  with  the  text) 

GROUND  BASS.    P.  634  6,  add  to  title,  It. 
1  Bono  ostinato.    Also  among  the  citations  ad<> 
!  See  an  example  of  a  ground  bass  of  four  minim- 
only,  accompanying  a  canon  7  in  I,  by  Bach,  la 
Spitta's  Life,  iii.  404. 

GRUND,  Fbiedbich  Wilhelm,  born  at  Ham- 
burg Oct.  7,  1 791,  at  first  studied  the  violoncello 
and  pianoforte  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
public  performer  on  both  instruments,  but  afi 
a  few  successful  appearances  in  his  17th  year, 
his  right  hand  became  crippled,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  public  career.  He  now 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  musical  affairs  of  his 
native  town,  where  in  18 19  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Singakademie ;  he  remained 
director  until  1862,  when  he  also  retired  from 
the  direction  of  the  Philharmonische  Concerte 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  since  1 S28.  In 
1867  he  took  an  active  part  with  Gradener  in  the 
formation  of  the  Hamburger  Tonktinstlerverein. 
He  died  Nov.  24,  1874.  His  numerous  works 
include  two  operas,  *  Mathilde '  and  '  Die  Btirg 
Falkenstein,'  a  cantata  '  Die  Auferstehung  und 
Himmelfahrt  Christi,'  an  eight-part  mass,  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.[M.] 

GRUPPO,  GRUPETTO,  the  Italian  names 
for  our  Turn,  which  see.  Sebastien  de  Broesard 
(Dictionnaire  de  M unique)  says  that  the  turn  is 
called  Groftpo  (or  Grappa)  atcendtnte  and 
Groppo  desoendente,  according  as  the  last  note  of 
the  group  rises  or  falls.  The  two  examples  given 
under  Tbill  represent  the  two  kinds.  [See 
also  vol.  iii.  p.  598  b,  note  4.]  [M.] 

GUDEHUS,  Heinbich,  born  at  Celle,  near 
Hanover,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  there.  He 
was  taught  singing,  first  at  Brunswick  l>y  Mai- 
wina  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  widow  of  the  tenor 
singer,  and  in  1870  at  Berlin  by  Gustav  Engel. 
On  Jan.  7,  1 871,  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
at  Berlin  as  Nadori  in  a  revival  of  'Jessonda,' 
and  subsequently  as  Tamino,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  feeling  the  necessity  of  further  study, 
retired  for  a  time  and  studied  under  Fraulein 
Louise  Resse  of  Berlin  from  1872  to  1875.  In  1875 
lie  re-appeared  at  Riga,  and  sang  there  during  the 
season  1875-76,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  at 
Ltibeck,  Freiburg,  Bremen,  and  in  1 880  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  is  at  present.  During  these  five 
years  Herr  Gudehus  has  played  in  many  operas 
of  Mozart,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  Auber 
(/Masauiello  '  and  '  Fra  Diavolo'),  Mlhul  ('Jo- 
seph'), Bellini  ('Norma'),  Boieldieu  ('Dame 
Blanche '),  Verdi,  etc.  On  leave  of  absence  from 
Dresden  he  has  »ung  with  success  at 
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Frankfort,  and  Bavreuth,  where  he  made  his 
reputation  on  July  28,  1882,  at  the  second  per* 
formance  of  '  Parsifal,'  and  in  1884  at  the  Ger- 
man Opera,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  made  his 
d£but  June  4  as  Walther  ('  Meistersinger ').  He 
was  very  successful  in  this  part,  and  subsequently 
as  Max,  Lohengrin,  Tannhiiuser,  and  Tristan. 
On  Nov.  10  and  15  of  the  same  year  he  sang  at  I 
the  Albert  Hall  at  the  concert  performances  of 
'  Parsifal,'  then  introduced  into  England  for  the 
first  time  in  its  entirety  by  the  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Society  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby. 
He  played  Parsifal  and  Tristan  at  Bayreuth  in 
1886.  [A.C.]  I 

GUEDRON,  Pierre.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  593  6, 
note  3. 

GUIDO  D' AREZZO  (Guido  Aretinus;  Fra 
Guittone  ;  Guy  of  Arezzo).    Though  this  name 
is  more  frequently  quoted  by  musical  historians  ! 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  equal  antiquity, 
it  would  he  difficult  to  point  to  a  teacher  whose 
method  has  been  more  commonly  misrepresented, 
or  whose  claim  to  originality  of  invention  has 
been  more  keenly  contested.    The  donbts  which  | 
have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  his  contributions  to  musical  science, 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity 
of  his  own  language  and  partly  by  the  retire-  ; 
ment  of  his  monastic  life,  which  afforded  him  1 
but  little  opportunity  for  making  his  learning  j 
known  to  the  world  at  large ;  though,  after  his 
death,  his  fame  spread  so  rapidly  that  almost 
every  discovery  made  during  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years  was  attributed  to  him. 

Fortunately,  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
his  system  does  not — as  in  the  case  of  M agister 
Franco— extend  to  his  personal  identity.  He  was 
born  at  or  near  Arezzo,  not  long  before  the  close  of 
the  1  oth  century;  and,  in  due  time,  became  a  Monk 
of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict.  An  annotation  on 
the  back  of  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  his  '  Micro- 
logus,' which  he  is  generally  believed  to  have 
written  in,  or  about,  the  year  1024.  asserts  that 
he  completed  the  work  in  the  thirty- fourth  year 
of  his  age— thus  referring  us  to  990  as  the 
probable  year  of  his  birth.  His  talent  must  have 
been  very  early  developed ;  for.  Pope  Benedict 
VIII.,  hearing  that  he  had  invented  a  new 
method  of  teaching  Music,  invited  him  to  Rome 
— Baronius  says,  in  1022 — for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  him  about  it,  and  treated  him  with 
marked  consideration,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  remained  in  the  city.  Pope  Benedict  died 
in  1024;  and  his  successor,  John  XIX.,  after 
sending  three  special  messengers  to  induceGuido 
to  return,  accorded  him  a  highly  honourable 
reception,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit, 
and  consulted  him  frequently  on  the  details  of 
his  method.  Guido  brought  with  him,  on  this 
occasion,  an  Antiphonarium,  written  in  accord- 
ance with  hia  new  system  ;  and  the  Pope  was  so 
•truck  with  this,  that  he  refused  to  terminate 
the  audience  until  he  had  himself  learned  to 
sing  from  it.  After  completely  mastering  the 
sysWm.  he  desired  to  retain  the  learned  Bene- 


dictine in  his  service  ;  but  Guido,  urging  his 
delicate  health  as  an  excuse,  quitted  Rome 
under  promise  of  returning  again  during  the 
following  winter.  In  the  meantime,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  Monastery  of  Pomposo,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Abbot  remained  there  for  some  considerable 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  his  method  to 
the  Monks  and  the  children  of  the  Choir.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  written  the  greater  part  of 
his  works ;  among  them  the  Micrologus,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Teobaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo. 
Finally,  we  hear  of  him  as  Abbot  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Santa  Croce.  at  Avellano,  near  Arezzo  ; 
and  there  he  is  believed  to  have  died,  about  the 
year  1050. 

Guidon  works  consist  of  :— 

1.  The  Mlcrolofui ;  ilmdj  devrlbed  In  toI.  II.  pp.  S9I.  yj7. 

2.  The  Antiphonarium  :  quoted  by  V.  Martini. '  undrr  th«  title  o! 
Formula*  Tuncrum.  In  tome  early  MSB.  thl»  It  preceded,  by  way  of 
Prologue  by— 

J.  KpUtolaUuldonUad  Mlchael«m  Monachum  Iv.mp^.tanum ;  « 
leilrr  written  by  (iiiido.  ilurh.g  hit  tecood  vltlt  to  Home,  to  hi* 
friend.  Itroth-r  Mlchart.  at  I'umpow. 

4.  I>eartloeloiioTlCa4itu«.5 

5.  De  lMrtikone  Monochordl  tecundum  Bottlura.* 

To  which  may  be  added  the  less  clearly  nuthen 
ticated  works — 

«.  Da  **x  motlbui  Toeum  a  m  liiTleem.  at  dimension*  i-irum 

7.  Quid  ea  MuOra. 

8.  Ouldonlt  Aretlnl  de  Mutlc*  DlalogU*.   Quid  e»t  Music*. 

9.  De  Conttltutlonlbut  In  Mutlca. 

10.  De  Tun  It. 

11.  Quid  eat  Muilc*.  (Different  from  Nov  7  and  *>. 

Early  MS.  copies  of  the  '  Micrologus,'  the 
'  Antiphonarium,'  and  the  •  Epistola  ad  Mi- 
chaelem  '  are  preserved  at  the  Vatican,  the 
Paris  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  in  some 
other  large  national  Collections.  These  three 
works  were  first  printed  by  Gerbert  von  Hor- 
nau,*  in  1784;  and  the  'Micrologus'  was  re- 
printed, at  Treves,  by  HermesdortF,  in  1876. 
The  MSS.  of  Nos.  4,  and  5,  are  in  the  Medicean 
Library,  at  Florence.  Nos.  6,  J,  and  8,  are  in 
the  Paris  Library.  No.  7  is  also  in  the  Library 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  it  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of  the  'Micrologus.'  No.  8,  which 
corresponds  with  the  preceding,  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  its  more  prolix  title,  is  also  in  the 
Vatican  Library.*  The  Oxford  copy  of  this 
tract  was  once  falsely  attributed  to  S.  Odo  of 
Cluny.  Nos.  9  and  10  are  in  the  Britieh  Mu- 
seum,* bound  up  with  an  incomplete  copy  (Cap. 
i-xv)  of  the  *  Micrologus.'  No.  1 1,  in  the  Vati- 
can Library,  is  really  a  transcript  of  the  •  En- 
chiridion '  of  S.  Odo. 

The  principal  inventions,  and  discoveries,  with 
which  Guido  has  been  credited,  are :  the  Gamut ; 
the  Hexachords,  with  their  several  Mutations ; 
Solmisation;  the  Stave,  including  the  use  of 
Lines,  and  Spaces;  the  Clefs;  Diaphonia  or 
Discant,  Organum,  and  Counterpoint ;  the  Har- 
monic Hand ;  the  Monochord ;  and  even  the 
Spinet  (Polyplectrum).  Kircher  gravely  men- 
tions not  only  this  last-named  invention,  but, 
also,  Polyphonia,  and  the  modern  Stave  of  five 

I  aafgto  dl  Contrapounto.  Tom.  I.  p.  S3. 
1  Ibid.  Tom.  I.  p.  437. 

1  Ibid.  Tom.  I.  p.  4-r>7  ;  where  It  It  called  D«  Mennira  MoiiochordL 
<Scrlpt»reIKcl«.la.tU:id«Multcamcra.  Tom  II. 
»  So.  1IM.  •  No.  DM. 
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Lines  and  four  Spaces;1  and  an  Italian  writer 
of  the  1 7th  century  tells  us  that  S.  Gregory  (Ob. 
604  ordained  that  no  other  Gamut  than  that  of 
Guido  should  be  used  in  the  Church  Is 

If,  by  the  'invention  of  the  Gamut/  we  are 
to  understand  the  addition  of  the  note,  G,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Scale,  it  U  quite  certain  that  this 
note  was  sung  ages  before  the  time  of  Guido. 
Aristides  Quintilianus  (Jhr.  circa  a.d.  ho) 
tells  us  that,  whenever  a  note  was  wanted  before 
the  vpookafifiavofitpos,  (A)  of  the  Hypodorian 
Mode,  it  was  represented  by  the  recumbent 
oim-ga  (  o).  S.  Odo,  writing  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, represent*  it,  exactly  as  Guido  did,  by 
the  Greek  gamma  (r).  And  Guido  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  modern  addition — '  In  piimis 
ponitur  T  Grsecum  a  modernis  adjectum.' 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Scale  itself,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Hexachords,  is  another  matter; 
and,  the  intimate  connection  of  this,  with  the 
process  or  Solmisation,  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  two  methods  were  elaborated 
bv  the  same  bold  reformer.  Now,  in  his  Epistle 
to  Hrother  Michael,  Guido  distinctly  calls  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
Hymn,  4  Ut  queant  laxis,'  an  a  convenient  form 
of  memoria  technica,  and  speaks  of  the  method, 
in  terms  which  clearly  lead  to  the  inference  that 
he  himself  was  its  inventor:  but,  he  does  uot 
mention  the  Hexachords,  in  any  of  his  known 
works;  and,  when  speaking  of  the  substitution 
of  the  Ii  rotundum  for  the  B  durum,  in  his 
•  Micrologus,'  he  writes  in  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural  with  an  ambiguity  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  iB  shak- 
ing of  his  own  inventions,  or  not ;  using,  in  one 
place,  the  expression,  'molle  dicunt'  and,  in 
another,  4  mo*  ponimus.'  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  all  that  he  has  written  on  the  subject 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
familiar  with  tl«e  principles  of  both  systems;  in 
which  case,  the  first  idea  of  both  must  neces- 
sarily have  originated  with  him,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Mutations'  by  which  they 
were  perfected  were  invented  by  a  later  teacher. 

Guido's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Lines 
and  Spaces  of  the  Stave,  and  of  the  Clefs  {Clave* 
signatct  associated  with  the  former,  is  supported 
by  very  strong  evidence  indeed.  In  his  Epistle- 
to  Brother  Michael,  he  begins  by  claiming  the 
new  system  of  teaching  as  his  own :  *  Taliter 
enim  Deo  auxiliante  hoc  Antiphonarium  notare 
disposui,  ut  post  bac  leviter  aiiquis  sensatus  et 
btudiosuu  cantum  discat,'  etc.  etc.;  and  then,  in 
the  clearest  possible  terms,  explains  the  use  of 
the  Lines  and  Spaces  :  '  Quanticumque  ergo  soni 
in  una  linea,  vel  in  uno  spacio  sunt,  omnes 
similiter  sonant.  Et  in  omni  cantu  quanUe- 
cumque  linese  vel  spacia  unam  eandemque  ha- 
beant  literain  vel  eundem  colorem,  ita  ut  omnia 
similiter  sonant,  tan q nam  si  omnes  in  una  linea 
fuit*ent.'  These  words  set  forth  a  distinct  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  red  and  yellow  lines,  and 
the  Claves  signat*.  or  letters  indicating  the  F 


and  C  Clefs,  prefixed  to  them ;  and,  upon  tht.^  , 
the  whole  principle  of  the  four-lined  Stave  de- 
pends, even  though  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  use.  in  its  complete  form,  until  long  after 
Guido's  time.4 

It  is  impossible  that  Guido  can  have  invented 
either  Discant,  Organum,  or  Counterpoint,  since 
he  himself  proposed  what  be  believed  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  form  of  Diapbonia  in 
common  use  at  the  time  he  wrote,'  and  it  was 
not  until  a  much  later  period  that  the  Faux 
Bourdon  was  supplanted  by  contrapuntal  forms. 

The  Harmonic  or  Guidonian  Hand,  is  a  dia 
gram,  intended  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  the 
Hexachords,  by  indicating  the  order  of  the 
sounds,  upon  the  finger-joints  of  the  left  hand.' 


»  See  vt.1  II.  l'. 


Guido  himself  makes  no  mention  of  this 
diagram  in  any  of  his  writings ;  but  tradition 
has  ascribed  it  to  him  from  time  immemorial 
under  the  name  of  the  Guidonian  Hand ;  and 
Sigebertus Gemblacensis  (06. 1 1 1 3),  writing  little 
more  than  half  a  century  alter  his  death,  tells  us 
that 1  Guido  affixed  six  letters,  or  syllables,  to  six 
sounds,'  and  1  demonstrated  these  sounds  by  the 
finger-joints  of  the  left  hand,' T  thus  confirming 
the  tradition  which  credits  him  with  the  triple 
invention  of  the  Harmonic  Hand.  Solmisation, 
and  the  Hexachords.  Moreover,  Guido  himself 
writes  to  Brother  Michael  of  '  things,  which, 
though  difficult  to  write  about,  are  very  easih 
explained  by  word  of  mouth;'  and,  possibly, 
these  may  have  been  among  them. 

The  Monochord  was  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Pythagoras  :  but  Guido  insisted  upon  its  con- 
stant use ;  and,  as  Dr.  Burney  points  out,  the 
instrument  he  employed  must  have  been  a 
fretted  one — like  those  sometimes  used,  under 
the  name  of  •  Intonators,'  for  our  modern  singing- 
classes;  since  the  moveable  bridge  could  not 

<  8m  »ol.  III.  pp.  »l-«sn.  *  Sea  vol.  It.  pp.  SIS.  CIS. 

•  Dr.  HuUih't  u»e  of  the  left  haml  lor  »n  auklogou*  purpu*?  '» 
r  to  everyone.  •  Chron.  »l»ebertl.  «d  urn. 
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have  been  shifted  quickly  enough  to  answer  the 
required  purpose.  It  was,  probably,  this  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  absurd  belief  that  Guido 
invented  the  Spinet. 

To  sum  up  our  argument.  It  appears  certain 
that  Guido  invented  the  principle  upon  which 
the  construction  of  the  Stave  is  based,  and  the 
F  and  C  Clefs  ;  but,  that  he  did  not  invent  the 
complete  four-lined  Stave  itself. 

There  i*  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  in- 
vented the  Hexachord,  Solmisation,  and  the  Har- 
monic Hand ;  or,  at  least,  first  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  inventions  were  based. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  extend  the  Scale  downwards  to  T  ut ;  that  he 
neither  invented  Diaphonia,  Discant,  Organ  um, 
nor  Counterpoint ;  and.  that  to  credit  him  with 
the  invention  of  the  Monochord.  and  the  Poly- 
plectrum,  is  absurd.  [W.S.R.] 

GUGLIELMI,Pibtbo.  Line  2  of  article,  after 
in  add  May.  P.  638  b,  L  3,  for  in  read  Nov. 
19. 

GUIGNON,  Jean  Pierre.  Line  10  of  article, 
after  and  innert  in  1741.  Add  date  of  death 
1775,  and  refer  to  Koi  des  Violons. 

GUIRAUD,  Ernest,  has  taken  a  more  pro- 
minent place  in  France  since  the  notice  of  him 
in  vol.  i.  was  written.  In  July  1 8 78  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in 
1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of  advanced 
composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  replacing 
Victor  Maa-e,  elected  honorary  professor.  In 
1879  m«  '  Piccolino  *  was  given  by  Carl  Rosa  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London.  A  new 
oper.i  in  three  acta,  entitled  '  Galante  Aventure,' 
failed  at  the  Opera  Comique  (March  23,  1882); 
but  he  has  always  retained  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  concerts,  where  he  has  produced  selections 
from  an  unpublished  opera,  '  Le  Feu '  (Concerts 
du  Chatelet,  March  9.  1879,  and  Nov.  7,  1880), 
an  overture,  *  Arteveld  '  (d«>.  Jan.  15,  1^82),  a 
caprice  for  violin  and  orchestra,  played  by 
Sarasate  (do.  April  6,  1884),  an  orchestral  suite 
in  four  movements  (do.  Dec.  27,  1885),  and 
lastly  a  '  Chasse  Fantastique,'  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Victor  Hugo's  '  Beau  Pecopin'  (Con- 
certs Lamoureux,  Feb.  6,  1887).  All  these  works 
are  worth  hearing,  and  are  cleverly  written  for  a 
comjMwer  who,  though  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  materials,  yet  Lacks  inventive  genius,  and  who 
as  a  professor  shows  an  eclecticism  and  a  judicious 
moderation  worthy  of  all  commendation.  In  art 
genius  is  not  given  to  every  one,  and  those  who 
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have  only  talent  are  to  be  praised  for  not  prose- 
cuting virulent  attacks  upon  innovators  more 
richly  gifted  than  themselves.  ^A.J.] 

GUNG'L,  Joseph.  Line  4  from  end  of  article, 
for  in  read  March  5. 

GURA,  Eogen,  born  Nov.  8, 1 842,  at  Pressem, 
near  Saatz,  Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  a  small 
schoolmaster.  He  received  a  good  technical 
education  at  the  Poly techni cum,  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  studied  art  at  the  Vienna  Academy, 
and  at  a  School  of  Painting  under  Professor  An- 
schlitz  (a  pupil  of  Cornelius)  at  M  unich.  He  was 
finally  advised  to  adopt  a  musical  career,  and  for 
that  purpose  studied  singing  at  the  Munich  Con- 
servatorium  under  Professor  Joseph  Herger,  and 
finally,  in  April.  1865,  made  his  de*but  there  at 
the  Opera  as  Count  Liebenau  in  the  4  Waffeu- 
schmied'  (Lortcing),  with  such  success  that  he 
obtained  a  two  years'  engagement.  In  1867  -70 
he  was  engaged  at  Breelau,  and  in  1870-76  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  made  his  reputation,  both  in 
opera  and  concerts,  as  one  of  the  best  German 
baritone  singers  of  the  day.  As  such  in  1876  he 
played  both  Donner  and  Gunther  in  the  *  Nibe- 
lungen'  at  Rayreuth.  From  1876  to  1883  he 
was  engaged  at  Hamburg.  In  1882,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  company,  he  sang  in  German  at 
Drury  Lane  in  all  the  operas  then  performed, 
vis.  The  Minister  ('  Fidelio') ;  Lysiart  on  revival 
of  'Euryanthe,'  June  13;  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man,' in  which  he  made  his  ddbut  May  20; 
Wolfram ;  Telrainund ;  as  Hans  Sachs  and 
King  Marke  on  the  respective  productions  of 
'  Meistersinger '  and  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  May 
30  and  June  2  respectively.  He  made  a  great 
impression  at  the  time,  and  his  Hans  Sachs  will 
not  readily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 
From  the  autumn  of  1883  till  the  present  time 
he  has  been  engaged  at  Munich.  [AC] 

GUTMANN,  Adolph.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  732  b. 
and  add  date  of  death,  Oct.  27,  18S2. 

GYE,  Frederick,  born  1809,  the  son  of  a  tea 
merchant  in  the  city"  of  London.  He  entered 
upon  his  career  as  an  operatic  manager  and 
impresario  on  the  secession  of  Costa  from  Covent 
Garden  in  1 869.  and  remained  in  possession  of  the 
same  theatre  until  1877,  when  the  management 
was  handed  over  to  his  son  Ernest  (iye,  the 
husband  of  Mme.  Albani.  He  died  Dec.  4, 
1878,  whilo  staying  at  Dytchley,  the  seat  ot 
Viscount  Dillon,  from  the  effects  of  a  gun  acci- 
dent, and  was  buried  at  Norwood  on  the  9th  of 
the  month.  [M.] 
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HA  BENECK,  F.  A.   Correct  date  of  birth  to 
June  I 

HAESSLER,  Johakn  Wilhelm,  bom 
Mar.  29,  1 747,  at  Erfurt,  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  his  uncle,  the  organUt  Kittel, 
who  hail  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach's.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
BarrUtwerkirche.  His  father,  who  was  a  cap- 
maker, insisted  on  apprenticing  him  to  his  own 
trade,  and  on  his  commercial  travels  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  great  musicians  of  his  time, 
besides  giving  lessons  and  concerts.  In  1780  he 
started  winter  concerts  in  Erfurt,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  up  hi*  business.  From  1 790  to 
1794  he  spent  his  time  in  concert  tours,  being 
especially  successful  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  the  former  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Mozart's,  on  May  30,  1793.  In  1 794  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Moscow,  where  he  died,  March 
25,  182a.  Many  compositions  for  pianoforte 
and  organ,  as  well  as  songs,  are  mentioned  by 
Oerb'-'-  in  hi-i  Lexicon.    (Mendel's  Lexicon.) 

HA(;UE,  C.  Mus.D.  Add  day  of  birth, 
May  4. 

HAINL.  Georges.  For  corrections  of  this 
article  see  Alt&s  and  Garcin  in  Appendix. 

HALE,  Adam  dk  la  {Le  bossu  or  boileux 
d'Arrau),  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  long  line  of  Trouveres  who  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  French  language  in  the 
13th  and  13th  centuries,  was  born  at  Arras 
about  1240.  Tradition  asserts  that  he  owed 
his  surname,  Le  Bossu,  to  a  personal  deformity; 
but  he  himself  writes, '  On  m'appelle  bochti,  mais 
je  ne  le  suis  mie.'  His  father,  Maltre  Henri,  a 
well-to-do  burgher,  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  of 
Vauxcelles.  near  Cambrai,  to  be  educated  for 
Holy  Order> ;  but.  falling  desperately  in  love 
with  a  '  jeune  demoiselle  *  named  Marie,  he 
evaded  the  tonsure  and  made  her  Ids  wife. 
At  first  the  lady  seemed  to  him  to  unite  'all  the 
agremens  of  her  sex  ' ;  but  he  soon  regarded  her 
with  so  great  aversion  that  he  effected  a  separa- 
tion and  retired,  in  1363,  to  Douai,1  where  he 
appears  to  have  resumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit. 
After  this,  we  hear  little  more  of  him.  uutil  the 
year  1282.  when,  by  command  of  Philippe  le 
Hardi.  Kobert  II.  Comte  d'Artois,  a  ccom- 
panied  the  Due  d'Alencon  to  Naples,  to  aid  the 
Due  d'Anjou  in  taking  revenge  for  the  Vepres 
Siciliennes.  Adam  de  la  Hale,  having  entered 
Count  Robert's  service,  accompanied  him  on 
this  expedition,  and  wrote  some  of  his  most 
important  works  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
French  Court  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  story  of 
his  death,  at  Naples,  in  1 285,  is  told  by  his  con- 
temporary, Jean  Ii-  <lel  d' Arras,  in  *  Le  Gieus  du 


Pelerin':  the  statement  in  the  Diet.  Hist,  of 
Prudhomme,  that  he  returned  to  France  and 
became  a  monk  at  Vauxcelles,  is  therefore  in- 
correct. 

Adam  de  la  Halo's  most  interesting  work  was 
a  Dramatic  Pastoral,  entitled,  'Le  jeu  de  Robin 
et  de  Marion,*  written  for  the  French  Court  at 
Naples,  and  first  performed  in  1285.  Eleven 
personages  appear  in  the  piece,  which  is  written 
in  dialogue,  divided  into  scenes,  and  interspersed 
— after  the  manner  of  an  Ofie'ra  Comique— with 
airs,  couplets,  and  duos  dialogues,  or  pieces  in 
which  two  voices  sing  alternately,  but  never 
together.  The  work  was  first  printed  by  the 
Society  des  Bibliophiles  de  Paris,  in  1822  30 
copies  only),  from  a  MS.  in  the  Paris  Library  ; 
and  one  of  the  airs  is  given  in  Kiesewetter's 
•Schicksal  nnd  Bewhaffenheit  des  weltlichen 
Gesanges '  (Leipzig,  1 84 1 ). 

Adam  de  hi  Hale  was  a  distinguished  master 
of  the  Chanson,  of  which  he  usually  wrote  both 
the  words  and  the  music.  A  MS.  of  the  14th 
century,  in  the  Paris  Library,  contains  16  of 
his  Chansons  a  3,  in  Rondeau  form  ;  and  6 
Latin  Motets,  written  on  a  Canto  f<rmo,  with 
Florid  Counterpoint  in  the  other  parts.  Fetis,  not 
knowing  that  the  Heading  Rota  was  composed 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  at  least  before  Adam  de 
la  Halo  was  born,  erroneously  describes  these 
Chansons  as  the  oldest  known  secular  com- 
positions in  more  than  two  parts.  Kieae  wetter 
lias  printed  one  of  them,  and  also  one  of  the 
Motets  a  3,  in  the  work  mentioned.  [W.S.R.] 

HALEVY,  J.  F.  F.  E.  Add  that  •  Noe"  was 
finished  by  Bizet. 

HALLE,  Cuari.es.  Line  14  of  article,  add 
that  he  had  visited  England  before  1848,  the  date 
at  which  he  took  up  his  residence  here.  Add  that 
in  July  1888  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  that  on  July  26  of  the  same  year  he  married 
Moie.  Neruda. 

HALLING.  The  most  characteristic  dance  ot 
Norway,  deriving  its  origin  and  name  from  the 
Hallingdal,  between  Christiania  and  Bergen.  It 
is  thus  described  in  Frederika  Bremer's  '  Strid  og 
Frid  '  ('  Strife  and  Peace ')  as  translated  by  Mary 
Huwitt  :  '  Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  which  ex- 
presses more  than  the  Hailing  the  temper  of  the 
people  who  originated  it.  It  begins,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  ground,  amid  jogging  little  hops,  accom- 
panied by  movements  of  the  arm*,  in  which,  as  it 
were,  a  great  strength  plays  negligently.  It  is 
somewhat  bear-like,  indolent, clumsy,  half-dream- 
ing But  it  wakes,  it  becomes  earnest.  Then 
the  dancers  rise  up  and  dance,  and  display  them 
selves  in  expressions  of  power,  in  which  strength 
and  dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselves  by  play- 
ing with  indolence  and  clumsiness,  or  to  over- 
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come  them.  The  same  person  who  just  before 
seemed  fettered  to  the  earth,  springs  aloft,  throws 
himself  around  in  the  air  as  though  he  had 
wings.  Then,  after  many  break-neck  move- 
ments and  evolutions,  before  which  the  unaccus- 
tomed spectator  grows  dizzy,  the  dance  suddenly 
assumes  again  its  first  quiet,  careless,  somewhat 
heavy  ( hs»racter,  closes  as  it  begun,  sunk  upon 
the  earth.' 

The  Hailing  is  generally  danced  by  single 
dancers,  or  at  most  by  two  or  three  dancing  in 
competition.  It  iB  accompanied  on  the  Har- 
danger  fiddle  ('  Hardangerfelen '),  a  violin 
strung  with  four  stopped  and  four  sympathetic 
Btrings.  Th-1  music  is  generally  written  in  2-4 
time,  in  a  major  key,  and  is  played  allegretto  or 
allegro  moderato,  but  a  few  examples  are  found 
in  triple  time.  Many  of  the  most  popular  Hail- 
ing tunes  were  composed  by  Maliser-Knud,  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  Hardangerfelen 
who  flourished  about  1840.  The  following  is  a 
traditional  and  characteristic  example : — 


A  H-  <tro  .l/l>./rT<|/o 


[W.B.S.] 

HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Andreas,  was  born 
at  Brix  in  Bohemia,  in  161 1.  Hit*  life  was  very 
uneventful.  Details  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  life  and  training  are  wanting.  In 
1635  he  became  organist  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
and  in  1639  exchanged  that  post  for  a  similar  one 
at  Zittau  in  Oberlausitz,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  on  Oct.  29,  1075.  HiB  epitaph  de- 
scribes him  as  '  that  noble  swan  who  ha*  ceased  to 
sing  here  below,  but  now  increases  the  choir  of 
angels  round  God's  throne :  Germany's  Amphion, 
Zittau's  Orpheus.'  Though  his  outward  life  was 
uneventful,  his  works  made  him  renowned  as  a 
musician  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
and  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of 
the  most  important  men  of  his  day.  Of  musi- 
cians he  owed  most  to  Hcinrich  Schfitz,  but  he 
very  early  struck  out  a  lino  of  his  own,  which 
makes  him  of  considerable  im[>ortauce  historically 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  German 
Protestant  Church  Music  up  to  Sebastian  Bach. 
A  general  list  of  his  works  in  chronological  order, 
with  brief  notes  on  the  more  important,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  his  position  in  musical  history. 

1.  '  Musikalische  Andachten  '  ( M usu  al  devo- 
tions). Part  I,  having  the  sub-title  4  Geistliche 
Concerte'  ( which  indicates  their  character  as 
written  in  the  Italian  concerted  Btyle  with  Basso 
Coutinuo).  Contains  2 1  settings  of  German  sacred 
words,  1  a  1,  15  a  2,  4  a  3,  1  a  4. 

2.  '  Musikalische  Andachten.'   Part  11,  with 
the  Bub-title,  'Geistliche  Madrigalien'  (this  sub-  I 


title  being  meant  to  imply  that  the  pieces  are 
written  in  the  motet-style,  but  with  the  added 
intensity  of  expression  usually  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  secular  madrigal).  Contains  1 2  a 
4,  8  a  5,  4  a  6. 

3.  •  Musikalische  Andachten,'  Part  III,  with 
the  sub-title  'Geistliche  Symphonieen  (implying 
the  combination  of  voices  and  instruments). 
Contains  31  pieces. 

These  three  parts  of  Musikalische  Andachten ' 
were  published  at  Dresden  in  the  years  1638,  '41, 
'42,  respectively.  In  these  works  he  takes  Schiitz 
for  his  model ;  and  Winterfeld  says  of  them  that  if 
he  is  inferior  to  Schiitz  in  grandeur  of  conception, 
he  surpasses  him  in  a  certain  elegance  and  grace, 
and  in  the  smoothness  of  his  part-writing. 

4.  '  Dialogi  oder  Gesprache  zwischen  Gott 
und  einer  glaubigen  Seele,  aus  den  Biblischen 
Texten  zusammengezogen  und  componirt  in  2,  3, 
und  4  Stimmen,  nebenst  dem  I'asso  Continuo.' 
(Dialogues  or  Conversations  between  God  and 
the  believing  Soul,  etc.)   2  parts,  Dresden,  1645. 

This  work  opened  a  new  vein  in  sacred  com- 
position. First,  Bible  texts  are  so  chosen  as  to 
give  occasion  to  not  only  successive  but  simul- 
taneous contrast  of  musical  expression,  e.g.  texts 
of  prayer  for  one  voice  with  texts  of  promise  for 
the  other,  etc.  Secondly,  verses  of  chorales  are 
interwoven  with  settings  of  Bible  texts.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  later  use  of  these  devices  in  the 
Kirchen-Cantaten  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The 
Hint  part  of  these  1  Dialogues '  contains  22  pieces, 
io  a  2.  10  a  3,  204.  The  second  part  consists 
chiefly  of  settings  of  Spitz's  versified  translations 
from  the  'Song  of  Songs,'  12  pieces  with  ac- 
companiment of  two  violins  and  bass,  and  three 
so-called  Arias,  not  Arias  in  our  modern  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  Bach  used  the  word,  as 
in  his  motet  'Komm  Jesu,  Komm.' 

5.  'Musikalische  Andachten,*  Part  IV,  with 
the  sub-title  •  Geistliche  Motetten  und  Concer- 
ten'  v Freiberg,  1646),  so  called  because  instru- 
ments may  be  used  for  the  most  part  ad  libitum. 
Contains  40  pieces,  4  a  5,  8  a  6,  5  a  1 7,  15  a  8, 
3  a  9,  2  a  10,3012. 

6.  2  parts  of  '  Paduanen,  Gai Harden,  Ballet- 
ten,  etc.,  for  instruments.'   (Freiberg,  1648,  '50.) 

7.  Latin  Motets  for  two  and  three  voices 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  (Dresden, 
1649.) 

'  Musikalische  Andachten,'  Part  V,  with 
the  sub- title 'Chor-Musik.'  (Leipzig,  1653.)  Con- 
tains 31  pieces  a  5  and  6,  '  in  Madrigal-manier.' 

9.  '  Musikalische  Gcsprac-he  uher  die  (Sonn- 
tags  und  Pest-),  Evangelia.'  (Dresden,  1655,  '56.) 

This  work  takes  up  a^ain  the  form  of  the 
'  Dialogi '  of  1645,  and  makes  much  use  of  the 
interweaving  of  chorales  with  Biblical  texts.  It 
is  in  two  parts,  containing  altogether  59  pieces 
(mostly  with  instrumental  accompaniment). 

10.  '  Fest-  Buss-  und  Dank-lieder '  (Festal, 
Penitential  and  Tlianksgiving  Hymns),  for  five 
voices  and  five  instruments  ad  libitum.  (Zittau, 
1658.) 

11.  '  Kirchen-  und  Tafel-Musik  *  ( Church  and 
Chamber  Music), '  darinnen  I,  3,  3,  Vocal-  und  4, 
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5,6  Instrumental-stimmen  enthalten.'  Contains 
22  pieces.   (Zittau,  1662.) 

12.  '  xvii  Misaae  sacrae  5  ad  12  usque  voci- 
bua  et  instrumentis.'  (Dresden,  1663.) 

13.  'Feet-  und  Zeit- Andachten '  (Festal  and 
Ferial  Devotions).  Dresden,  1671.  Contains  38 
settings  a  6,  in  motet  style,  but  with  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  contrapuntal  treatment,  One 
piece  from  this  work,  '  Schaff  in  mir,  Gott,  ein 
reines  Hera '  (Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God), 
has  been  reprinted  in  Schlesinger'a  '  Musica 
Sacra,'  No.  41.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of 
Haunnerschmidt's  melodies  passed  into  later 
Chorale  books;  among  others,  his  melody  to 
'  Meinen  Jesum  lass  ich  nicht.'  For  inte resting 
remarks  on  Hammerschmidt's  style  and  his  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  later  Church 
Cantata  in  Germany,  see  Spitta's  'Rich' 
(English  edition),  voL  i.  pp.  49,  55,  58,  60,  69, 
1 24,  302.  [J.R.M.] 

HAN  BOYS.  John.  The  treatise  by  this  au- 
thor, mentioned  in  vol.  i,  appears  to  be  a  com- 
mentary on  the  works  of  Franco,  or  rather  the 
two  Francos,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving 
an  account  of  the  musical  notation  of  the  time. 
Han  boys  divides  the  notes  into  Larga,  Duplex 
Longa,  Longa,  Brevis,  Semibrevis,  Minor,  Semi- 
minor,  Minima;  each  of  which  is  in  its  turn 
subdivided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  notes,  the 
former  being  equal  in  value  to  three  of  the  next 
denomination  below  it,  the  latter  to  two.  Con- 
sidering the  Larga  as  equivalent  to  the  modern 
breve,  the  minim  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
our  semi-demi-semiquavcr.  Hanboys  abolishes 
the  name  crotchets  used  by  Franco.  This  MS. 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  though  Holinshed 
enumerates  John  Hanboys  among  the  writers  of 
Edward  IV.'s  reign,  describing  him  as  '  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  and  for  his  notable  cunning 
therein  made  Doctor  of  Music'  He  also  appears 
to  have  written  a  book,  'Cantionum  artificialium 
diversi  geneiis.'  which  has  been  lost.  Hanboys 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
epithet  '  reverendus,'  which  is  given  to  him  at 
the  end  of  his  treatise.  [A.  H.-H.] 

HANDEL,  G.  F.  P.  649  a,  1.  22,/or  fifth 
read  sixth.  Line  37,  for  Kind's  read  Queen's. 
I'.  651  a,  1.  27,  for  1740,  read  1738.  Line  16 
Irotn  bottom, /or  April  18  read  April  13.  Line 
5  from  bottom,  for  1749  read  1743.  P.  6566. 
1.  3,/or  R.,v  E.  Ward  read  Rev.  A.  R.  Ward. 
Additions  to  the  list  of  works  will  be  found  under 
Handel  Gesellschaft,  below. 

Among  the  Handel  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a 
'Magnificat,'  in  the  great  Composer's  own  hand- 
writing, for  eight  Voices,  disposed  in  a  Double 
Choir,  with  accompaniments  for  two  Violins, 
Viola,  Basso,  two  Hautboys,  and  Organ.  The 
work  is  divided  into  twelve  Movements,  dis- 
posed in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  '  Magnificat  auinia  niea.'  (Chorus.) 

2.  'Kt  exultarit.'   (Duet  for  two  Trebles.) 
a.  '  Quia  retraxit.'  « Chora*.) 
4  '  Quia  fecit  mihi  mmrna.'   (Duet  for  two  Basse*.  1 


5-  'Fecit  pntentiam.'  (Chorus.) 
6  'Deposuit  potent?*.'   (Alto  Solo.> 

7.  '  Esurient**.'    Duet.  Alto  and  Tenor.) 

8.  '  Suscepit  Israel.'  (Chorus.) 
1>.  "  Sicut  locutus  est.'  (Chorus.) 

10.  •  Gloria  Patri.'   (Tenor  Solo.) 

11.  A  Rltororllo,  for  Stringed  Inntraments  only. 

12.  '  Sicut  erst'  (Chorus.) 

Unhappily,  the  MS.  is  imperfect,  and  ter- 
minates with  the  Duet  we  have  indicated  as 
No.  7.  For  the  remaining  movements,  we  are 
indebted  to  another  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  The  existence  of  this  second 
copy — a  very  incorrect  one,  evidently  scored 
from  the  separate  parts  by  a  copyist  whose  care- 
lessness it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate — has 
given  rise  to  grave  doubts  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  work.  It  is  headed  'Magnificat.  Del 
Rd.  Sigr.  Erba' :  and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
title,  Chrysander  attributes  the  work  to  a  certain 
Don  Dionigi  Erba,  who  flourished  at  Milan  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  M.  Scbcelcher, 
on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  the  superscription  ; 
and  considers  that,  in  introducing  some  six  or 
seven  Movements  of  the  '  Magnificat'  into  the 
Second  Part  of  •  Israel  in  iEgypt,'  and  one,  the 
'Sicut  locutus  est'  into  'Susannah,'  as  '  Vet  his 
bolt.'  Handel  was  only  making  a  perfectly  justi- 
fiable use  of  his  own  property ;  and  this  opinion 
was  endorsed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
The  raider  will  find  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  stated,  t'n  exten$o,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  M.  Schcelcher's  '  Life  of  Handel,'  and 
in  the  first  volume  of  that  by  Dr.  Chrysander ; 
and  must  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  their 
validity.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
our  conviction  that  M.  Schoelcher  is  in  the 
right,  in  so  far  as  the  authorship  is  concerned, 
though  he  errs  in  ascribing  it  to  the  '  Italian 
period  '  on  the  ground  that  it  is  written  on  thick 
Italian  paper.  The  paper  is  of  English  manu- 
facture, bearing  a  water-mark  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  character  of  the  hand- 
writing, proves  the  MS.  to  have  been  written  in 
England  about  1735-40;  and,  as  'Israel'  waa 
written  in  1736,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
Handel  should  have  transferred  passages  from 
one  work  to  the  other.  After  a  careful  exam- 
i  ination  of  both  the  MSS.,  it  seems  to  us,  not 
j  oidy  that  the  external  evidence,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  in  favour  of  this  view ;  but,  that  the 
'  style  of  the  Composition  points,  throughout,  • 
to  Handel,  as  its  undoubted  author.  Not- 
withstanding a  few  passages  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken,  it  everywhere  betrays  such 
evident  traces  of  the  Master's  hand,  that  we 
feel  assured  no  critic  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  questioning  its  authenticity,  but  for  the 
doubtful  name  on  a  MS.  copy  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  inaccuracy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
here.  Some  further  evidence  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  produced,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
I  f  Erba  really  wrote  the  '  Magnificat,'  some 
trace  of  it  ought  to  be  found  in  Italy.  Mean- 
while, it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  enter- 
prising publisher  would  facilitate  the  discussion, 
by  issuing  a  cheap  edition  of  the  work,  no  part 
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of  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print.   For  further  I 
information  see  vol.  i.  p.  491  and  654,  and 
the  present  writer's  Life  of  Handel,  chap, 
xxvii.  [W.S.R.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY.  For 
continuations  see  Boston  Musical  Societies  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 

HANDEL,  COMMEMORATION  OF. 
P.  658  a,  as  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
composer's  death,  see  p.  651  b.  Line  II,  rea/I 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  P.  658  b,  L  ai 
from  end  of  article,  for  *ix  read  ten,  adding  the 
dates  of  the  four  latest  festivals,  1880,  1883, 
1885  (.the  festival  of  1886  being  anticipated  in 
order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  bi-centenary 
of  the  composer's  birth)  and  1 888.  Line  8  from 
end,  after  all  add  down  to  1880,  and  that  after 
this  date  the  festivals  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Mann*. 

HANDEL-GESELLSCHAFT.  The  edition 
of  Handel's  entire  works  in  score,  for  which  this 
society  was  formed  in  1856,  is  now  approaching 
completion,  so  that  a  full  list  of  its  contents  can  be 
given,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  com- 
plete list  of  the  composer's  works.  Dr.  Friedrich 
Chrysander  has  been  sole  active  editor  from  the 
commencement,  having  for  some  few  years  at  the 
beginning  had  the  little  more  than  nominal  co- 
operation from  Rietz,  Hauptmann,  and  Gervinus. 
The  editor  has  paid  frequent  visits  to  England  to 
consult  Handel's  original  manuscripts,  upon 
which  the  edition  is  based  throughout ;  and  has 
acquired  the  scores  written  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  by  Handel's  secretary  J.  (J.  Smith, 
which  previously  belonged  to  M.  Schoelcher. 
Vols.  1  —  1 8  of  this  edition  were  issued  by  lireit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  of  Leipzig  ;  but  in  the  year  1864 
the  editor  terminated  this  arrangement,  and  en- 
gaged engravers  and  printers  to  work  under  his 
immediate  control  on  his  own  premises  at  Berge- 
dorf  near  Hamburg.  All  the  volumes  from 
vol.  19  have  been  thus  produced;  and  with  vol. 
20  an  important  improvement  was  made  in  the 
use  of  zinc  (as  a  harder  metal)  instead  of  pewter 
for  the  engraved  plates. 

In  the  following  list,  vols.  45,  48-53,  84,  95, 
96,  and  98-100,  are  not  yet  published.  An 
asterisk  is  prefixed  to  those  works  which  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  at  all  events  in 
complete  score.  Vol.  97,  in  a  different  form 
(the  oblong  shape  of  Handel's  manuscript),  con- 
tains a  facsimile  of '  Jephtha,'  which  is  of  espe- 
cial int-rest  as  showing  the  composer's  style  of 
writing  when  blindness  was  rapidly  coming  on, 
and  making  evident  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote — the  parts  of  the  score  first  written  ex- 
hibiting his  ordinary  hand,  while  those  which 
were  written  in  later,  when  he  was  struggling 
with  dimness  of  sight,  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  their  blotched  and  blurred  appear- 
ance. 

The  English  Oratorios,  Anthems,  and  other 
vocal  works,  are  provided  with  a  German  version, 
executed  by  Professor  Gervinus,  and  after  his  I 


I  death  by  the  editor ;  and  the  few  German  vocal 
works  have  an  English  translation  added. 
The  Italian  Operas  and  other  vocal  works,  and 
the  Latin  Church  Music,  have  no  translation. 
The  Oratorios,  Odes,  Te  Deum*,  '  Acis  and  Ga- 
latea,' 4  Parnasso  in  festa,'  Italian  duets  and 
terzets,  and  Anthems,  have  a  PF.  accompani- 
ment added  to  the  original  score ;  but  not  the 
Italian  Operas,  nor  vols.  34,  38,  39.  These  ac- 
companiments are  partly  by  the  editor,  partly  by 
Im.  FaisBt,  J.  Rietz,  E.  F.  Richter,  M.  A.  von 
Do  miner  and  E.  Prout. 

Dr.  Chrysander  haa  also  published  the  follow- 
ing articles  on  certain  works  of  Handel's,  which 
should  be  combined  with  the  information  con 
tained  in  the  preface*  to  make  the  edition  com- 
plete: on  vol.  13  ('Saul'),  in  Jahrbucher  fur 
musikalische  WUsenschaft,  vol.  1  ;  on  vol.  16 
(4  Israel  in  Egypt*),  ibid.  vol.  a;  on  vol.  47 
(Instrumental  MuBic),  in  Vierteljahrsschrift 
fur  Musikwiasenschaft  for  1887.  The  promised 
article  on  'Belshazzar'  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  account  of  this  edition  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  munificence  of  the 
late  King  of  Hanover,  who  guaranteed  its  suc- 
cess by  promising  to  provide  funds  to  meet  any 
deficiency  in  those  received  from  subscribers;  as 
well  as  of  the  liberality  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, which  took  the  same  liability  after  the 
absorption  of  the  territory  of  Hanover. 
Vol. 

L  Oratorio  *  BuMfiQft  174A* 

S.  Heceapo'ur  I*  clavecin.  (1.  Klght  tulle*.  1720.  2.  Sine  Milt--, 
flnt  ptiblt*h*t  1733.  S.  T »<■:>-  plrcea,  tome  hitherto  unputr 

ll»hed.    4.  *ll  (liquet.  about  I 721*.  I 

3.  Maaque:  Acta  and  (.alaloa.  alioui  1720 

4.  Oratorio,  lirrculrt.  1744. 

5.  Do.   Ath»!l*.  1733. 

«.     Do.   l/Allrgro.  11  raoatefoao.  ad  II  Moderate.  1740. 
7.     I»o.    Female.  1743. 
*.     IK).   Theodora.  17*9. 

•9.     Do.   rauioo  according  to  St.  John  <fierm»Q).  1704. 

10.  Do.   Samiou.  1741. 

11.  Funeral  Anthem  tor  Qu-^n  Caroline.  1737. 
It  Ode:  Alexander'^  Feaak  173*. 
13.  Oratorio:  Saul.  17». 

14  Coronation  Ai.ttaerai  (Zadok  the  Prleat :  The  king  shall  rejoice. 
Mr  heart  Is  Inditing  ;  Let  thj  hand  be  Mreut-thenrd  >,  17/7. 
•IS.  Oratorio:  1'aulon.  by  Itrm  kr>  ,i.*rniaiu  1716. 
la.     Do.    Urael  In  Egypt,  17V. 
17.     Do.   J.»hua.  1747. 

IX.  Muileal  Intei  lude:  Choice  of  Uercu)e».  1750. 
1».  Oratorio:  Belihauar,  17*4. 
80.     Do.   Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth.  17%7. 

21.  Concertoi  («  1  llautboli  Concerto*  * :  Concert  i  gro»«o  In  C.  1735  ; 

4  Concerto*,  earlj  wortu.  •.-..t.ata  In  llr.  about  17loi. 
a.  Oratorio:  Ju  lai  Maccabeu*  174*. 
23.  Ode  for  84.  Cecilia  »  Daj.  17 

•24.  Oratorio:  II  Trlonfo  del  Tempo  e  della  VeriU  (Italian).  17W. 
1737. 

25.  Deltlngeu  Te  Deum.  1743. 

26.  oratorio:  Solomon.  174*. 

27.  Sonata  da  camera  <  I  '.  k>Io  aonata<  nrti  publUlml  atvut  17-4; 
fi  tonatat  lor  2  oboe*  and  l.n  «.  rarlieit  coDip..Mt  out.  \aA . 
•  aonetaa  «;r  2  rlollmatc.  and  Ui> .  "  tuutUi  ^r  J  Mollm  ate 
and  bau.  173*  >. 

SR.  Twelro  Organ  Concerto*.  175*.  etc. 
2».  Oratorio :  Deborah.  \TO. 

30.  Twelve  (iraiul  Concert"*.  1730. 

31.  I'trecbt  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate.  1713. 

32.  Durttl  a  Teneitl  (22  Italian  v.cal  dueu  and  2  trio*  17OT-S, 
1741  -a.  til  ne»er  before  printed;. 

SB.  Oratorio:  Alexander  Balua.  1747. 

8a.  Anthem*,  Tol.  1.    CChando*'  with  3  rolee-pam    with  *otm 

now  flnt  published).  1718  -  Iv 
IS.     Do.  Tol.2.  ('Cbandos*  with  4  voice- part*. ) 

36.  Do.  ToL  3.  C  O  pralM  the  Lord  ' ,  •Wedding  Anthemi.  17J4 : 
Wedding  Anlhem.  I73H  ;  .Detllncen  Anthem.  I74»: 
•Foundling  Hotpltal  Anthem.  1749  ) 

37.  Three  Ta  Deum*  (In  D.  about  1714  ,  in  be.  about  17DJ-20 :  In  A. 
I         perhapt  1727 
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8S.  Latin  Church  Muilc.  about  1702  17t<7.  IT1*.  ITS"— 45. 
».  Oratorio:  Re»urreiion«  . 'Italian  i  17, « 

40.  Do.    Either,  lit  err  von  '  llanutn  aitd  MorJecal."  a 

atom  i?a>. 

41.  Do.    Either  -.'ml  teralon,  1732. 
Ai     Do.   Joieph.  1743. 

4.1     Do.  Oeca.L.nal.  174*. 

44.     Do.  J-phtha.  1711. 

46.     Do.    »««i»h,  1741. 
P  rtli  lat  i  Kl  ami  \ire«te. 

47   I'  itrumV-,t»]  Vutir  lor  full  orcheatra  (•Cntteerto  1n  F.  about 
171.% ;  Water  Mu»!r.  17ir;  •Concerto*  In  I'  and  D;  Flrewoik 
Nu.lc.  171-.';  Double  iVncejto  In  BK  I740-M<?>; 
t'liticrrtoln  y.  1740-fo,  ',  >. 

4».  Or«ran  and  mlitflltii.nui  u  .trum-tital  n>u»l«. 

49.  tinman,  Italian,  and  Kit.  Inti  *mg*  atid  aire. 

r«).  Italian  Cantatas,  with  ba»».  vul.  1. 

61.     1>...  ».>1.2. 

to.  Italia. i  Cantata*,  with  Instrument*.  voL  1. 

ra.    i>o.  v-i.  2. 

Serenata  :  II  rarnawo  Iti  te»ta,  17:4. 

•  V,  Opera:  Almlra  i.ermanj,  1704. 

•  Do.    Ri..lrliro,  17n7. 
.'•7.     Do.   Asiipplna.  I7I». 

Do.  K.ualili,.  1711. 

Do.  IU'a»t.,rHd...  1712. 

HO.     Do.  Te>eo.  1712. 

-11.     Do.  Silla.  1714. 

Do  AmadU.  171V 

•-IS.     Do.  Uadinuito,  1730. 

•>rl.     l>a.  Murio  Sruvola  Act  3  1721. 

Do.  Mnrldanle  17JI. 
Do. 


•<v>. 

n<. 
< 

■  I. 

•7.!. 
•73. 
•74. 

•: 

•7>v. 


■J 

M. 
•si. 


♦00. 
•41. 
■W. 


Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
IX: 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
IM. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ott.i.e,  17.-2. 
H.vlo.  I7VJ. 
UulioCewr-  172S. 
Tauierlaiiu.  IT. '4. 
Ilodelliida.  IT:.'.. 
£clplone.  ITS'. 
Al»»«andr.>.  I  Tig. 
A.lmeto.  IT*. 
Klccardo,  17/7. 
Stride,  17S*. 
Tolonieo  174*. 
Lotarlo. 

I'artenoiw.  1730. 
1'oro,  1731. 
Kilo,  17:C. 
Sotarme.  17S2. 
Orlando.  17TT.!. 
Arlauna,  ITU. 
TerpMfhnle  *nd 
Arlwdanle.  1714. 
Alclna,  173., 
Atilanla  17W. 
lilu.tlno.  17 
Annlnlo,  I7>i, 
ller.nice.  1TC, 
Faramond,,  1737. 
Seri*.  173*. 


l  a.lor  Kldo  1734. 


M.     Do.   Deldamla.  1740 
¥>.  Aciet.aiatea  (Italian  >.  17i>  and  IT  * 
9»l.  Ml»ce!lftne«>u»  Vocal  plee^a. 
97.  Oratorio:  Jephtha,  In  ilmllr  o(  Hat 
W  an  I       Kactlnil  e*  >•(  Handel  *  autof 


l«ri  MS  acotre. 
phi. 


10  .  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Handed  work*.  [R.M.] 

HANOVER.  This  spirited  tune  has  been 
frequently  ascribed  to  Handel,  but  cannot  be  bv 
him,  as  it  is  found  in  '  A  Supplement  to  the 
Now  Version  of  the  Psalms,'  6th  ed.  1 708,  two 
yearn  before  Handel  arrived  in  England.  In 
the  Supplement  it  is  given  as  follows  :— 

Padtu  LXVI1. 

A  new  Tune  to  th<?  1491)1  Paahu  of  tlie  New  Version 
and  the  104th  PaaJm  of  the  Old. 


HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH. 


Ml 


Tlie  tune  in  anonymous,  but  is  not  improbably 
bv  Dr.  Croft,  the  reputed  editor  of  the  6th  edi- 
tion of  the  Supplement.  [G.A.C.] 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  P.  661  a, 
L  9,  for  details  of  the  concert  see  vol.  ii.  p.  3  ,6  a, 
note  I.    I  ine  39,  for  1866  read  1S69. 

HARINGTON,  Henry,  M.D.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  691. 

HARMONIC  MINOR  is  the  name  applied 
to  that  version  of  the  minor  scale  which  coDtain* 
the  minor  sixth  together  with  the  major  seventh, 
ami  in  which  no  alteration  is  made  in  ascending 
and  descending.  Its  introduction  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old-fashioned  or  *  Arbitrary  '  minor  scale 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Day  and  others 
[see  Day,  vol.  i.  p.  436  a],  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  vety  generally  adopted.  It  is  true 
that  its  use  is  calculated  to  impress  the  learner 
with  a  sense  of  the  real  characteristics  of  the 
minor  mode,  but  its  merits  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  awkwardness  arising  from  the  augmented 
Becoml  between  the  sixtli  and  seventh  notes, 
while  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  a  diatonic  scale 
at  all,  in  spite  of  its  theoretical  correctness.  [M.] 

HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH.  THE. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  air  known  in  England 
as  '  The  Harmonious  Blackt>mith  '  were  originally 
printed  in  No.  5  of  his  first  Bet  of 4  Su  ites  de  Pieces 
pour  le  Clavecin,'  in  Nov.  1 720.  As  no  name  is 
there  given  to  tho  air,  and  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  late  Robert  Birchall  it  was  still  published 
only  as  '  Handel's  Fifth  favourite  Lesson  from 
his  first  Suite  de  Pieces,'  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  to  be  Handel's  composition  as  well  as 
the  variations.  Upon  this  point,  however,  doubts 
have  arisen  since  Handel  s  death,  and  various 
claims  have  been  put  forth,  of  which  at  least  one 
still  remains  undecided.  The  first  claim  was  in 
'  Anthologie  Francaise,  ou  Chansons  choisies 
depuis  le  treizicme  siecle  jusqu'  a  present'  (Paris, 
3  vols.  8vo,  1765).  The  editor  of  that  work  was 
J.  Monnet,  and,  according  to  M.  Feu's,  "cc  recueil 
est  estitiieV  In  the  first  volume  ure  the  follow* 
ing  eight  lines,  printed  to  the  air,  and  ascribed 
to  Clement  Marot: — 

Plu«  no  mil  que  j'al  6te. 

Kt  plua  tie  imuruit)  jumait  lT'tre; 
M011  Ix'SU  printout*  et  mon  Ote. 

tint  fiut  le  caut  par  la  fottt-tre : 
Ant'iurt  tu  a*  ett>  mon  maltiv. 

Je  t':ti  wrvi  snr  tou«  le»  diotix: 
Ah!  s-i  u-  uouraia  deux  k.i*  tuiltre, 

Coutbiou  )V  to  rervtnti*  mtcux ! 
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HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH. 

Although  these  lines  might  pass  fur  one  of 
the  extravagant  love-songs  of  Clement  Marot  in 
his  earlier  years,  if  we  allow  for  their  being 
presented  in  a  modernized  form,  yet  no  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  his  published  works,  nor 
of  any  song  like  them.  A  thorough  search  has 
been  made  through  the  long  poems  as  well  as  the 
short  pieces,  lest  these  lines  should  prove  to  be 
an  extract.  The  name  of  Clement  Marot  is 
therefore  an  assumed  one.  The  air  itself  is  not 
at  all  like  music  of  the  1 5th  century.  When  there- 
fore Professor  J.  Ella  informed  his  readers  in  the 
'Supplement  to  Programme  of  Musical  Union,' 
June  6,  1865,  that  this  melody  'was  first  pub- 
lished in  a  collection  of  French  Chansons  printed 
by  Ballard  in  1565  to  words  of  Clement  Marot, 
who  died  in  1545/  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing between  his  informant,  M.  Weckerlin, 
and  himself.  On  writing  recently  to  Mr.  Wecker- 
lin to  inquire  whether  there  was  such  a  book 
in  hi*  custody,  he  being  Librarian  to  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique,  in  Paris,  the  writer  was 
informed  that  nothing  was  known  of  such  a 
work,  and  that  the  earliest  French  edition  known 
to  him  was  in  the  above-named  '  Anthologie 
Francaise,'  not  of  1565,  but  of  1765.  Professor 
Ella  thought  also  that  he  had  seen  the  melody 
in  a  French  collection,  a  copy  of  which  was  sold 
in  the  library  of  the  late  Wm.  Ayrton,  F.R.S. 
On  tracing  it  through  the  sale  catalogue  to  its 
present  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum,  it 
proved  to  be  1  Lot  38.  Ballakd  (J.  B.  Chr.) 
La  Clef  (let  Chansonniers,  ou  Recueil  des  Vaude- 
villes atpuis  cent  ans  et  plus,  notez  el  recueillis 
pour  hi  premiere  fois^  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris.  1 7 1 7)- 
Here  we  find  the  name  of  Ballard,  suggested  by 
Professor  Ella,  but  not  the  melody  in  question. 

The  next  claim  is  for  G.  C.  Wagenseil,  an 
eminent  clavecinist  of  Vienna,  who  was  born 
thrvo  years  after  Handel.  The  late  Dr.  Wm. 
Crotch,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  informed  the  present  writer  that  he  had 
seen  the  air  in  a  piece  of  music  for  the  clavecin 
composed  by  WugenseiL 

Dr.  Crotch  made  a  similar  communication  to 
the  late  Richard  Clark,  adding  that  the  volume 
in  which  he  saw  it  was  one  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hague,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1836,  Richard 
Clark  published  a  book  in  folio,  entitled  '  Remi- 
niscences of  Handel,'  and  in  it  he  referred  to  tho 
information  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Crotch 
and  to  the  liberty  given  to  him  to  use  it  (p.  65). 
Clark  then  published  a  new  edition  of  the  piece, 
giving  to  Wagenseil  the  credit  of  the  air,  and  to 
Handel  that  of  the  variations.  The  difficulty  in 
proving  priority  between  the  two  contemporaries 
arises  from  the  fact  that  published  music  was, 
and  is,  undated.  We  know  the  date  of  Handel's 
publication  only  from  an  advertisement  by  his 
publisher.  In  Vienna  music  was  copied,  not 
printed,  even  so  late  as  177a  or  1773,  when  Dr. 
Burney  visited  that  capital. 

'  In  his  youth,'  says  M.  Fe'tis,  '  Wagenseil  was 
the  fashionable  composer  for  the  clavecin,  and 
his  music  was  much  sought  for  long  afterwards.' 
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Wagenseil's  op.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  all  sets  of  six 
pieces  for  that  instrument,  like  Handel's  two 
sets.    But  the  circulation  of  Wagenseil's  music 
was  limited  to  manuscripts  from  the  copyists  of 
I  Vienna  until  he  was  fifty-two  years  old.  His 
I  op.  1  was  then  first  printed— not  in  Vienna,  but 
:  at  Bamberg— in  1740,  when  the  copyright  had 
probably  expired.    He  wrote  five  other  sets  for 
{  the  clavecin,  of  which  manuscript  copies  were  in 
the  hands  of  Breitkopf&  Hartel  of  Leipzig  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.    We  know  very  little 
of  Wagenseil  in  England — for  Handel  eclipsed 
all  competitors — but  he  was  highly  esteemed  on 
the  continent. 

As  to  the  question  of  priority  it  is  far  mure 
probable  that  Handel  copied  from  Wagenseil 
than  rice  rersd,  because  Handel  borrowed  sys- 
tematically from  otJv  r  authors,  dead  and  living, 
whenever  he  found  anything  to  suit  his  purpose. 
Dr.  Crotch  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Handel,  and  yet  he  published  a  list  of  twenty - 
nine  of  the  best  composers  from  whom  Hamlet 
'  quoted  or  copied,'  with  an  et  ceteris  to  indicate 
that  he  had  named  only  the  principal  sources 
(Lectures  on  Music,  8vo,  1831,  p.  122,  in  note). 

The  story  of  Handel's  having  heard  the  air 
sung  by  a  blacksmith  at  Edgware,  while  beating 
time  to  it  upon  his  anvil,  and  that  Handel  there- 
fore eutitled  it  'The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  never  so  named 
during  Handel's  life.  The  late  Richard  Clark 
was  the  propagator,  if  not  also  the  inventor,  of 
this  fable.  In  Clark's  edition  of  the  lesson  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  print  an  accompaniment  for 
the  anvil,  as  he  imagined  Handel  to  have  heard 
the  beats.  He  states  that  the  blacksmith  was 
also  the  parish  clerk  at  Whitchurch.  A  few 
months  alter  Clark's  publication  the  writer  saw 
the  late  J.  W.  Winsor,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  a  great 
admirer  of  Handel,  and  one  who  knew  all 
his  published  works.  He  told  the  writer  that 
the  story  of  the  Blacksmith  at  Edgware  was 
pure  imagination,  that  the  original  publisher  of 
Handel's  lesson  under  that  name  was  a  music- 
Beller  at  Bath,  named  Lintern,  whom  he  knew 
personally  from  buying  music  at  his  shop,  that  he 
had  asked  Lintern  the  reason  for  this  new  name, 
and  he  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  nickname 
given  to  himself  because  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  blacksmith,  although  he  had  afterwards 
turned  to  music,  and  that  this  was  the  piece  he 
was  constantly  asked  to  play.  He  printed  the 
movement  in  a  detached  form,  because  he  could 
sell  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  make  a  profit, 
and  the  whole  set  was  too  expensive.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Beethoven  has  taken  the 
theme,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
the  subject  of  a  two-part  organ  fugue  published 
in  the  supplementary  volume  of  his  workB  issued 
in  1888.  [W.C.] 
HARMONY.  The  inference  suggested  on 
p.  681  a  has  been  happily  verified  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wooldridge,  who  found  the  two  forms  of  the 
:  seventh  on  the  subdominant  in  a  succession 
1  which  strongly  points  to  their  common  origin,  in 
1  the  following  passage  by  r 
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iu  which  the  minor  seventh,  arrived  at  in  the 
manner  usual  at  that  time,  is  seen  at  (a) ;  and 
the  modified  seventh  in  which  the  bass  is 
sharpened  »o  as  to  produce  a  diminished  seventh 
appears  at  (6).  [C.H.H.P.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  last  sentence 
but  one  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  first  performance 
of  the  work  in  England  took  place  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  when 
Berlioz  conducted  and  Hill  played  the  viola  part. 

HARP.  P.  686a,  I.30-34.  The  Lamont  harp 
carried  32  strings.  The  Queen  Mary  harp  had 
originally  29,  and  a  later  addition  made  30  in  all. 

Add  the  following  notice  of  an  innovation  in 
harp  manufacture  : — The  difficulties  attending 
performance  of  the  harp,  the  constant  tuning 
necessitated  by  the  use  of  catgut  strings,  and  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  damping  the  Bounds, 
have  induced  M.  Diets,  of  Brussels,  to  invent  a 
harp-like  instrument  with  a  chromatic  keyboard, 
which  he  has  named  the  Claviharp.  It  haw  been 
introduced  into  England  through  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  but  the  introduction 
(1888)  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  a  just  compari- 
son being  made  between  this  instrument  and 
the  ordinary  double-action  harp.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Claviharp  is  highly 
ingenious,  the  strings  being  excited  mechanically 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  strings  of  the  harp 
are  excited  by  the  player's  fingers.  There  are 
two  pedals — one  being  like  the  pianoforte  damper 
pedal  and  the  other  producing  the  harmonics  of 
the  octave.  The  Claviharp  is  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance. [A.J.H.] 

HARP-LUTE.    See  Dital  Harp,  vol.  i. 

HARPSICHORD.  P. 688 a,  1. 6 from  bottom, 
for  spinetto  read  spinetta.  P.  688  b,  1.  10.  The 
Correr  upright  spinet  or  clav  icy  then  um  that  was 
in  the  Music  Loan  Collection  at  Kensington,  1 885, 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Q.  Donaldson  of  London, 
is  perhape  the  oldest  instrument  of  the  harpsi- 
chord and  spinet  kind  in  existence.  This  instru- 
ment preserves  traces  of  brass  plectra,  not  leather. 
Se<-  Spinet  vol.  Hi.  p.  651a,  footnote.  P.  688  6, 
1.  3  from  bottom,  add  that  hammered  music  wire 
existed  but  could  not  have  been  extensively  used. 
P.  689a,  1. 27,  Respecting  upright  harpsichords,  see 
Upbight  Grand  Piano,  voL  iv.  p.  ao8  6,  1.  1-19. 
Line  a6  from  bottom,  for  1555  read  1521. 
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Line  23  from  bottom,  For  the  oldest  known  harp- 
Kichord  see  Spinkt  vol.  iii.  p.  652  a,  footnote.  Tbo 
second  harpsichord  mentioned  in  the  footnote,  new 
(18S8)  belonging  to  Mr.  Hwfa  Williams,  is  not 
nearly  so  old  as  the  South  Kensington  instrument, 
the  date  of  it  being  1626  (not  1526).  A  restorer 
has  unfortunately  altered  the  interesting  /eavi 
measure  keyboard  which  it  lately  retained,  to 
the  modern  chromatic  arrangement  of  the  lowest 
octave.  P.  6906,  1.  18  from  bottom,  correct 
statement  as  to  the  Venetian  swell  being  an 
adaptation  from  the  organ,  by  Shudi,  vol.  UL 
p.  4896, 1.  37-45.  P.  691  a,  1.  4,  The  number 
of  existing  Ruckers  harpsichords  and  spinet* 
catalogued  by  the  present  writer  is  (1888)  68. 
Line  14,  Both  the  Shudi  harpsichords  at  Potsdam 
are  dated  1766.  See  Shudi,  vol.  iii  p.  4896. 
L  9-27.  Line  35,  for  the  number  of  Shudi  and 
Broad  wood  harpsichords  existing,  see  Shudi,  vol. 
iii.  p.  4896. 1.  46-7  ;  and  p.  490,  list  of  Shudi  and 
Shudi  &  Broadwood  harpsichords.  The  latest 
instrument  by  these  makers  now  ^  1 888  known  to 
exist  is  numbered  1 137  and  dated  1790.  [A.J.H.] 

HARRIS,  Rinatus.  For  reference  at  end  of 
first  paragraph  read  [SMITH,  Fathkr]. 

HARTMANN.  A  family  of  German  origin 
who  have  lived  in  Copenhagen  for  some  four 
generations.  Johann  Ernst  (1726-17931  was 
a  violinist  and  composer,  who  after  holding 
several  musical  posts  at  Breslau  and  Rudolstadt 
became  capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Ploen,  and 
went  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  Here  he  wrote 
much  music,  now  completely  forgotten,  with  the 
exception  of  the  song  '  Kong  Christian/  which 
first  appeared  in  an  opera  'Der  Fischer,'  and 
has  since  been  adopted  as  the  Danish  National 
Hymn.    He  died  in  1791.    His  son, 

August  Wilhklm,  born  1775,  held  the  post 
of  organist  to  the  Garrison  Church  in  Copen- 
hagen from  1800  to  1850,  and  was  the  father  of 

Johann  Pxtkr  Emil,  born  May  14,  1805. 
who  has  for  many  years  held  a  high  place  among 
Danish  composers.  His  opera  '  Ravnen  *  (The 
Raven),  to  wordB  by  H.  C.  Andersen,  was  pro- 
duced Oct.  29,  1832.  It  was  followed  by  'Die 
Corsaren'  on  April  23,  1835,  at>d  '  Liden  Kir- 
sten'  ('Little  Christie'),  on  May  12,  1846. 
Besides  these  he  has  written  much  for  the  theatre 
in  the  way  of  incidental  music,  etc.,  as  well  as 
choral  works,  songs,  a  symphony  in  G  minor, 
dedicated  to  Spohr,  and  many  piano  pieces, 
mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  729  b.    His  son, 

Emil,  born  Feb.  31,  1836,  studied  with  his 
father  and  with  N.  W.  Gade,  his  brother-in-law, 
held  between  1861  and  1873  various  appoint- 
ments as  organist,  but  on  account  of  weak  health 
has  since  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
composition.  Among  his  works,  which  have 
obtained  great  success  both  in  Denmark  and 
Germany,  may  be  mentioned  the  operas : — 4  Die 
Erlenmadchen,'  '  Die  Nixe,*  and  '  Die  Korsi- 
kaner  ' ;  a  ballet  '  Fjeldstuen  ' ;  '  Nordische 
Volkstanze'  (op.  18),  a  symphony  in  Et>  (op.  29), 
an  overture  '  Ein  nordiscbe  Heerfahrt '  (op.  25), 
a  choral  cantata  1  Winter  and  Spring  '  (op.  13), 
concertos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  a  serenade 
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for  piano,  clarinet  and  violoncello  (op.  24),  and 
many  songs.  His  most  recent  compositions  are 
a  symphony  in  D,  and  an  orchestral  suite, 
'  Scandinavische  Volksmusik.'  [M.] 
HARTMANN.  Ludwio  (no  relation  to  the 
above),  born  at  Neuss  in  1 836,  studied  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  under  Mo- 
scheles  and  Haupttnann,  and  subsequently  with 
Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  appeared  at  a  concert  given 
by  Schroder- Devrient  at  Dresden  in  1 859,  and  has 
resided  in  that  city  ever  since.  Latterly  he  has 
been  almost  exclusively  employed  in  musical 
journalism :  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
advanced  school  of  German  music.  He  has 
published  songs,  etc  which  have  obtained  con- 
siderable success.  (Mendel's  and  Riemann'a 
Lexicons.) 

HARTVIGSON.  Frits,  born  May  31,  1841, 
at  Grenaae,  Jylland,  Denmark,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  on  the  piano  from  his 
mother,  and  at  Copenhagen  from  Gade,  Gebauer, 
and  Anton  Ree.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
played  in  concerts  in  Copenhagen,  and  made 
a  tour  through  Norway  in  1 858,  at  Chris tiania 
being  personally  complimented  by  Kjerulf.  By 
assistance  from  the  Danish  Government  he 
studied  at  Berlin  from  1859-61  under  von  Billow, 
with  whom  he  played  there  at  a  concert  Liszt's 
A  major  Concerto  and  Hungarian  Fantasia,  ar- 
ranged for  two  pianos.  He  next  played  Rubin- 
stein's 3rd  Concerto  at  the  Gewandhaua  Concerts 
in  61,  and  Schumann's  Concerto  at  Copenhagen 
under  Gade  in  '63.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
the  Prusso-Danish  war,  he  came  to  England  and 
played  with  great  success  Mendelssohn's  'Serenade 
and  Allegro  giojoso'  at  the  Philharmonic,  June 
27,  '64.  From  that  time  until  the  present  Mr. 
Hartvigson  has  lived  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  between  1H73  and  '75,  when  he 
resided  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  played  at  the 
Musical  Union,  and  introduced  there  Schumann's 
Trio  in  F,  April  24,  '66.  He  introduced  Liszt's 
music  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  he  played  that 
composer's  1st  Concerto  on  June  10,  '72.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  he  introduced  Schubert's  Fan- 
tasia, op.  1 5  (arranged  by  Liszt  for  piano  and 
orchestral,  011  Oct.  6,  '66  :  also  Rubinstein's  4th 
Concerto,  Nov.  16,  '72  ;  and  Bronsart's  Concerto, 
Sept.  30,  '76.  He  was  officially  appointed  Pianist 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  '73,  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood  in  '75,  and  Professor  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  '87.  From  '79  until  hut  year,  Mr. 
Hartvigson  was  prevented  from  appearing  in 
public,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  left  arm.  He 
has,  happily,  recently  recovered  its  use,  and 
has  appeared  at  Mr.  Bache'B  concert,  Feb.  21, 
'87,  playing  Liszt's  'Mazeppa*  and  '  Hungaria,' 
arranged  by  the  composer  for  two  pianos.  He 
also  played  at  the  London  Symphony  Concerts 
on  Jan.  io,  '88  (and  subsequently  at  a  Richter 
concert)  Liszt's  '  Todtentanz,'  which  he  had 
introduced  to  the  English  public  in  '78  under 
Billow's  direction.  Mr.  Hartvigson  has  played 
abroad,  at  Copenhagen  in  '72,  at  Munich  (under 
Bulow),  in  aid  of  the  Bayreuth  building  fund, 


'  Aug.  24,  '72,  and  in  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow  and  in  Finland. 

His  brother,  Anton,  born  Oct.  16,  1845,  R* 
Aarhus,  Jylland,  received  instruction  in  music 
from  his  mother,  Tausig,  and  Edmund  Neup^rt. 
He  first  played  in  concerts  at  Copenhagen, 
and  came  to  England  in  '73,  where  he  finally 
settled  in  '82,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Professor 
at  the  Normal  College.  He  played  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Concerto  at  the  Aquarium  under  Sullivan, 
I  Feb.  24,  '76.  With  the  exception  of  his  yearly 
j  recitals  he  rarely  plays  in  public,  but  confines  his 
attention  to  teaching.  [A.C.] 

HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
For  continuations  see  Boston  Musical  Societies 
in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 

HARWOOD,  Edward,  of  Liverpool,  was 
born  at  Hoddleson,  near  Blackburn,  1707.  He 
was  author  of  many  songs,  among  which  may 
be  named  4  Absence,'  '  The  chain  of  love,' 
'Hapless  Collin,'  'To  ease  my  heart,' — all 
published  at  Liverpool.  He  also  issued  two  sets 
of  original  hymn-tunes.  The  firat  volume  con- 
tains the  metrical  anthem,  '  Vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame/  formerly  so  popular  in  country 
churches.  The  traditional  account  of  its  origin  is 
as  follows: — Harwood  had  been  staying  in 
London,  in  company  with  Alexander  Heed,  of 
Liverpool ;  but  when  the  time  for  their  return 
arrived,  they  found  themselves  without  the  means 
of  discharging  the  reckoning  at  the  inn.  In  this 
emergency  it  was  resolved  to  compose  some  piece 
of  music,  and  raise  money  upon  it.  What  Reed 
attempted  in  that  direction  is  not  told,  but 
Harwood,  taking  up  a  collection  of  poetry  which 
lay  in  the  coffee-room,  came  across  Pope's  Ode, 
which  he  immediately  set  to  music,  and  taking 
it  to  a  publisher,  sold  the  copyright  for  forty 
pounds.  This  relieved  the  friends  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  brought  them  back  to  Liver- 
pool. Some  difficulties  occur  in  connection  with 
the  story  which  need  not  be  specified.  Harwood 
died  in  1787.  [H.P.] 

HASLINGER.  P.  694a,  L  13,  add  date  of 
birth  of  Karl  Haslinger,  June  [1,  1816. 

HASSE,  Faustina.  P.  696  b,  end  of  second 
paragraph,  for  90  read  83,  and  for  at  nearly 
the  same  age  read  in  the  same  year.  [J.M.] 

HASSE,  J.  A.  P.  695  a,  1.  3 1.  for  64  read 
74.  Line  34,  for  1774  read  1771.  Line  43, 
\for  at  the  age  of  85  read  in  his  85th  year. 
P.  695  6,  1.  11,  for  Rotavi  read  Rotari.  Line  17 
from  bottom  of  the  same  column,  for  inured 
read  unused.  The  last  sentence  of  the  article 
should  run  as  follows : — Such  men  please  all, 
while  they  offend  none  ;  but  when  the  spirit  and 
the  time,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  em- 
bodiment and  the  reflection,  pass  away,  they 
and  their  work  must  also  pass  away  and  be  for- 
gotten. [F.A.M.] 

HATTON.  Correct  names  to  John  Liptrot, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Sept.  20,  1886. 

HAUSER,  Miska,  a  famous  Hungarian 
violinist,  born  1822  in  Pressburg,  received  his 
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musical  education  in  Vienna,  under  Bdhin  and 
Mayseder.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  he 
made  a  tour  through  the  world.  In  1840  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia;  he  visited  London  in  1850,  and 
California,  South  America,  and  Australia  in 
1853-8.  In  i860  he  was  feted  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Of  his  compositions,  hi*  little  *  Liedcr  ohne 
Worte '  for  the  violin  will  no  doubt  survive  him 
for  man)'  yearn.  Hauser  retired  into  private 
life  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  died, 
practically  forgotten,  in  Vienna  on  Dec.  9, 
1887.  [E.  Pi.] 

HAUSMANN,  Robebt,  a  distinguished 
violoncellist,  was  born  Aug.  13,  1852,  at 
Rottleberotle  in  the  Harz,  and  at  the  age  of  8 
went  to  school  at  Brunswick,  where  for  some 
years  he  studied  his  instrument  under  Theodor 
Muller,  the  cellist  of  the  well-known  quartet  of 
the  brothers  Muller.  When  the  High  School 
for  music  was  opened  at  Berlin  in  1869,  be 
entered  as  a  pupil,  and  worked  under  Herr 
Joachim's  guidance  with  Wilhelm  Muller.  Being 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  Signor 
Piatti,  he  was  introduced  by  Joachim  to  that 
celebrated  artist,  who  treated  him  with  great 
kindn%ss,  and  gave  him  lessons  for  some  time 
both  in  London  and  Italy.  He  then  entered 
upon  his  professional  career,  commencing  as 
cellist  in  the  quartet  of  Graf  Hochberg.  This 
post  he  retained  for  four  years,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed second  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
High  School  in  Berlin.  He  succeeded  to  the 
principal  place  upon  the  retirement  of  Muller, 
and  he  also  is  violoncellist  of  Herr  Joachim's 
quartet.  He  is  well  known  in  London,  where  he 
has  introduced  important  new  works  by  Brahms 
and  other  composers.  He  has  all  the  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  an  accomplished  artist. 
With  great  command  over  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  the  instrument,  he  possesses  an  unusually 
powerful  tone.  He  is  a  kinsman  of  the  late 
George  Hausmann,  the  violoncellist,  upon  whose 
fine  Stradivarius  he  plays.  [T.P.H.] 

HAVERGAL,  Rev.  William  Henbt,  was 
born  in  1793  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  MerchantTay  lors'School  andSt.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1815, 
and  M.A.  in  1S19.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Ryder,  and  in  1829  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  Ashley,  near  Bewdley.  Having  met  with  a 
severe  accident  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
clerical  duties  for  several  years,  during  which 
lime  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music. 
His  first  published  composition  was  a  setting  of 
Heber's  hymn,  '  From  Greenland  s  icy  moun- 
tains,' as  an  anthem,  the  profits  of  which,  as  of 
many  other  of  his  compositions,  he  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  1836  he  published  an 
Evening  Service  in  E,  and  100  anti phonal  chants 
{op.  35).  in  the  same  year  obtaining  the  Gres- 
ham  Prize  Medal  for  his  Evening  Service  in  A 
fan.  37),  a  distinction  which  he  :dso  gained  in  the 
following  year  for  Ids  anthem,  '  Give  thauks ' 
(op.  40).    Other  anthems  and  services  followed, 


and  in  1844  he  commenced  his  labours 
the  improv.  ment  of  Psalmody  by  the  publication 
of  a  reprint  of  R-ivenscroft's  Psalter.  In  1845 
he  was  presented  to  tlie  Rectory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Worcester,  and  to  an  Honorary  Canoiirv  in  the 
Cathedral.  In  1847  he  published  'The  Old 
Church  Psalmody '  (op.  43),  and  in  1854  an 
excellent  '  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Tune.' 
In  1859  ne  brought  out  'A  Hundred  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes'  (op.  48),  of  his  own  composition. 
Besides  the  works  enumerated  above.  Mr.  li&- 
vergul  wrote  a  number  of  songs  and  rounds  for 
the  young,  besides  many  hymns,  sacred  songs, 
and  carols  for  the  periodical  entitled  '  Our  Own 
Fireside.'  These  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  as  'Fireside  Music.'  As  the  pione-ex 
of  a  movement  to  improve  the  musical  portions 
of  the  Anglican  Services,  Mr.  Havergal'*  labours 
deserve  more  general  recognition  than  they  have 
hitherto  met  with.  At  the  time  when  church 
music  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  publication  ot 
his  '  Old  Church  Psalmody '  drew  attention  to 
the  classical  school  of  English  ecclesiastical 
music,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  numerous 
excellent  collections  of  hymns  and  chants  which 
the  Anglican  Church  now  possesses.  Mr. 
Havergal  died  on  April  19,  1870.  After  his 
death  his  works  were  edited  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  Miss  F.  R.  Havergal.  [W.B.S.] 

HAWES,  William.  P.  690  a,  I.  10,  for 
July  24  read  July  23. 

HAWKINS,  James  (jun.).  P.  6906,  L  2 
from  end  of  article,/or  1759  read  1750. 

HA  YDEE.  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for 
Pyne  and  Harrison  read  Bunn. 

HAYDN,  Joseph.  P.  7050,  1.  5,  omit  the 
reference  to  Werner.  P.  7136,  in  the  list  of 
works  composed  in  London,  after  '  The  Spirit  V 
Song,'  omit  the  words  (Shakespeare's  words). 
P.  717  b,  four  lines  from  the  bottom, ybr  Mae.  et 
oms.  Sis.  read  MS  et  offi  Stis.  P.  716  a,  add 
that  the  composer's  skull  has  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Austrian  Museum  at  Vienna. 

HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  P.  722  6,  1.  2,  for 
one  volume  read  two  volumes.  The  third  volume 
of  Herr  C.  F.  Fold's  biography  of  Haydn,  left  un- 
finished at  the  author's  death,  is  in  process  of 
completion  by  Herr  Mandyczewski. 

HAYES,  William.  Line  1  of  article,  for 
Gloucester  read  Hexham,  and  correct  day  of 
death  to  July  27. 

HEAP.  C.  Swinnebton.    See  Swinnebton 
Heap,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 

HEBENSTliElT.     See  Ddlcimeb,  Panta- 
leon,  Piano KohTE.  vol.  ii.  p.  712,  etc. 

IlECHT,  Eduabd,  bom  at  Durkheitn  im 
Haardt,  Nov.  28,  1632.  He  was  trained  at 
Frankfort  by  his  father,  a  re-pected  musician, 
then  by  Jacob  Rosenhain,  Christian  Haul!',  and 
Messer.  In  1854  he  came  to  England  and 
settled  in  Manchester,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  From  a  very  early  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  Concerts,  Hecht  was 
associated  with  him  as  his  chorus-master  and 
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sub-conductor.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Manchester  Liedertafel  from 
1859  to  1878;  from  i860  conductor  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Choral  Society ;  and  from  1879  conductor 
of  the  Stretford  Choral  Society.  In  1875  ho  was 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Harmony  and  Composi- 
tion at  Owens  College;  and  was  also  Examiner 
in  Music  to  the  High  Schools  for  Girls  at  Man- 
chester and  Leeds.  In  addition  to  these  many 
and  varied  posts  Mr.  Hecht  had  a  large  private 
practice  as  teacher  of  the  piano.  These  constant 
labours,  however,  did  not  exhaust  his  eager 
spirit.or  deaden  his  power  of  original  composition. 
Besides  a  Symphony  played  at  Mr.  Halle" b  Con- 
certs; a  chorus,  'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,' 
well  known  to  amateurs ;  '  Eric  the  Dane,'  a 
cantata  ;  another  chorus  with  orchestra, '  O,  may 
I  join  the  choir  invisible' — all  great  favourites 
with  singing  societies— Mr.  Hecht's  works  ex- 
tend through  a  long  list  of  pianoforte  pieces, 
songs,  part-songs,  trios,  two  string  quartets, 
marches  for  military  band,  etc.,  closing  with  op.  28. 

Mr.  Hecht  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
March  7,  1887.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  his 
pleasant  disposition,  and  his  sincere  and  single 
mind.  To  his  musical  duties  he  brought  a  quick 
artistic  instinct,  a  scrupulous  conscientiousness, 
and  a  pure  unselfish  love  of  his  art ;  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fill  his  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  he  had  for  bo  long  made  hiB  own,  [G.] 

HE1NEFETTER,  Sabina,  born  at  Mainz, 
Aug.  19,  1809  (Mendel  gives  her  date  as  1805, 
but  the  above  is  probably  correct),  in  early  life 
supported  her  younger  sisters  by  singing  and 
playing  the  harp.  In  1825  she  appeared  as  a 
public  singer  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  at 
Cassel,  where  Spohr  interested  himself  in  her 
artistic  advancement.  She  subsequently  studied 
under  Tadolini  in  Paris,  where  she  appeared  at 
the  Italiens  with  great  success.  From  this  time 
until  her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1842,  she 
appeared  in  all  the  most  celebrated  continental 
opera-houses.  In  1 853  she  married  M.  Marquet 
of  Marseilles,  and  died  Nov.  18,1872.  Hersister, 

Clara,  born  Feb.  17,  1816,  was  for  several 
years  engaged  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of 
Madame  Stoekl-Hcinefetter.  She  made  success- 
ful appearances  in  Germany,  and  died  Feb.  24, 
1857.  She  and  her  elder  sister  died  insane.  A 
third  sister, 

Kathinka,  born  1820,  appeared  with  great 
success  in  Paris  and  Brussels  from  1840  onwards. 
She  died  Dec.  20, 1858.  (Mendel  and  Rieniann's 
Lexicons.  1  [M.] 

HEINZE,  Gustav  Adolph,  born  at  Leipzig, 
Oct.  1,  1820,  the  son  of  a  clarinettist  in  the 
(>ewandhaus  orchestra,  into  which  he  was  himself 
admitted,  in  the  same  capacity,  in  bis  16th  year. 
In  1840  Mendelssohn  gave  him  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  perfect  himself 
in  the  pianoforte  and  study  composition.  The 
tour  which  he  took  to  Cassel,  Hanover,  Ham- 
burg, etc.,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  earlier 
instrument  altogether,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
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composition.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  second 
capellmeister  at  the  theatre  at  Breda  u,  where  in 
lb 46  his  opera  '  Loreley '  was  produced  with 
great  success.  This  was  followed  by  '  Die  Ruine 
von  Tharaud  '  in  1*48,  which  also  obtained  much 
success.  The  books  of  both  were  by  his  wife.  In 
1850  he  received  the  appointment  of  conductor  of 
the  German  opera  in  Amsterdam,  and  although 
that  institution  was  not  of  long  duration,  he  has 
since  remained  in  that  city.  Many  choral  socie- 
ties, some  of  a  philanthropic  nature,  have  been 
directed  by  him,  and  thus  opportunities  were 
given  for  the  production  of  the  two  oratorios 
'Die  Atiferstehung/and  'Sancta Cecilia,' in  1863 
and  1870  respectively.  The  list  of  his  works 
includes,  besides  the  above,  three  masseB,  can- 
tatas, three  concert  overtures,  and  many  choral 
compositions  of  shorter  extent,  as  well  as  songs, 
etc.    (Mendel's  Lexicou.)  [M,] 

HELLER,  Stephen.  Add  that  he  came  to 
England  in  February,  1850,  and  appeared  at  a 
concert  at  the  Beethoven  Booms,  on  May  15  of 
that  year.  He  stayed  until  August.  Add  also 
date  of  death,  Jan,  14,  1888. 

HELLMESBERGER,  Joseph.  The  gene- 
rally accepted  date  of  birth,  1829,  is  possibly 
right.  Add  that  Joseph  Uellmesberger,  junior, 
has  recently  brought  out  two  operas  in  Vienna, 
'  Bikiki'  and  'Die  verwandelte  Katze.' 

HENSCHEL,  Geoko.  Additions  will  be 
found  under  Symphony  Orchestra,  vol.  iv.  43, 
and  Boston  Musical  Societies,  Appendix,  voL 
iv.  p.  555.  In  the  winter  of  18S5-6  Mr.  Henschel 
started  a  series  of  sixteen  concerts,  called  the 
London  Symphony  Concerts,  at  which  he  ap- 
peared as  conductor  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  series  was  that  each 
programme  contained  a  composition  by  a  living 
English  composer,  many  of  whom  were  introduced 
to  the  public  tor  the  first  time  in  this  way. 
From  Easter  1886  to  Easter  1888  ho  was  Professor 
of  Singing  ( vice  Miiie.Goldschmidt),  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London.  [M.] 

HENSELT,  Aj>>lph.  Last  line  of  article, 
for  in  1867  retul  in  1852  and  1867. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE.  See  King  s 
Theatre. 

HEROLD.  P.  732  a,  1.  5  from  bottom,/or  the 
Maison  des  Ternes  read  a  house  in  Les  Ternes. 

HERVE,  whose  real  name  is  Florimond 
Ronger,  was  born  June  30,  18.25,  at  Houdain, 
near  Arras.  He  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  School  of  Saint  Roch,  and  l>ecame  an  organist 
at  various  Parisian  churches.  1  n  '48  he  produced 
at  the  Opera  National, '  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panca,'  appearing  in  it  himself  with  Joseph  Kelm 
the  chansonette  singer.  In '51  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Palais  Royal ;  in  '54  or  '55  he  was 
manager  of  the  Folies-Concertantes,  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  a  small  theatre  converted  by  him 
from  a  music  hall,  in  which  ho  was  cauiposer, 
librettist,  conductor,  singer,  machinist,  and  scene 
painter,  as  occasion  required.  Of  his  then  compo- 
I  sitionB  we  must  name '  Vade  au  Cabaret,'  and  'Lo 
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Compositeur  toque* '  (played  by  him  at  the 
Lyceum  and  Globe  Theatres  in  1870  and '71). 
In  '56  he  retired  from  the  management,  but 
continued  to  write  for  his  theatre,  afterwards 
the  1  Folies  Nouvelles.'  He  played  successively 
at  the  De'bareau,  '58,  at  the  De*lassements 
Comiques  at  Marseilles  with  Keltn  '  in  his  own 
repertory,'  at  Montpellier  in  small  tenor  parts 
such  as  Cantarelli  ('Pre*  aux  Clercs'),  Arthur 
('  Lucia ')  etc.,  and  at  Cairo.  He  reappeared  at 
the  Delassements,  and  in  '62  produced  two  new 
operettas  '  Le  Hussard  Persecute  '  and  '  Le  Fan- 
fare de  Saint  Cloud ' ;  was  for  two  or  three  years 
composer  and  conductor  at  the  Eldorado  Music 
Hall,  and  afterwards  conductor  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin  ;  he  wrote  new  music  in  1865  far 
the  celebrated  revival  of  the  '  Biche  aux  Bois,' 
and  composed  an  opera  in  3  acts,  '  Lea  Cheva- 
liers de  la  Table  Ronde,*  Bouffes,  Nov.  17,  '66. 
During  the  next  three  years  he  composed  some 
of  his  most  popular  three-act  operas,  produced 
at  the  Folies  Dramatiques,  via.  '  L'GEil  crave,' 
Oct.  12,  '67  (Globe  Theatre,  by  the  Dramatiques 
Company,  June  15,  '72;  in  English  as  'Hit  or 
Miss,'  in  one  act  and  five  scenes,  freely  adapted 
by  Burnand,  Olympic,  April  13,  '68 ;  and  another 
version,  three  acta.  Opera  Comiquo,  Oct.  II,  '72); 
'  Chilpcric,'  libretto  by  him-elf.an<  1  at  ftrstafailure, 
Oct.  24,  '68,  of  which  he  himself  wrote  a  parody 
'  Chilineric '  for  the  Eldorado  (in  French  at  the 
Globe  by  the  above  company,  June  3,  '72  ;  in 
English  at  the  Lyceum  for  the  deinit  of  Herve*, 
Jan.  22/70;  frequently  revived  at  other  theatres, 
and  last  performed  on  the  opening  of  the  Empire 
Theatre) ;  '  Le  Petit  Faust,'  his  moat  successful 
work,  April  23,  '69  (in  English  at  Lyceum, 
April  iS,  '70,  and  revived  at  Holborn,  Alhambra, 
«tc.) ;  '  Les  Turcs,'  a  parody  of  •  Bajazet,'  Dec.  23, 
'69.  None  of  his  subsequent  operas  attained  the 
same  success ;  many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were 
disastrous  failures,  via.  '  LeTrdne  d'Ecosse ' '  La 
Veuve  de  Malabar,'  'Alice  de  Nevers,  4  La 
Belle  Poule,'  Folies  Dramatiques  Dec.  30,  '76 
(in  English  at  the  Gaiety,  March  29.' 79),'  La  Mar- 
quise des  Rues  '  Bouffes,  Feb.22.  '79/  Panurge,' 
Sept.  10,  '79,  etc.  But  he  has  been  recently 
very  successful  in  his  new  songs,  etc.  written 
for  Mme  Judio,  Dupuis,  and  others,  such  as  the 

•  Pi . . .  Ouit,'  the  ■  Chanson  du  Colonel,'  the  Pro- 
vencal song,  *  Ques  aco?'  '  Babet  et  Cadet,' 
the  1  sneering  duet,'  the  '  Legends  de  Marfa,' 
and  other  music,  introduced  into  the  musical 
comedies  performed  at  the  Varices,  viz.  the 

•  Femme  a  Papa,'  Dec.  3,  '79,  •  La  Roussotte,'  with 
Lecooq  and  Boulard,  Jan.  28.  '81,  *  Lili,'  Jan.  10, 
'82,  Gaiety,  with  Judic,  June  '83,  4  Maam'zelle 
Nitouche,'  Jan.  26,  '83  (Gaiety  June  '84), 
'La  Cosaque,'  Feb.  1,  '84  (Gaiety  June  '84), 
in  English  at  Royalty,  April  12  of  the  same 
year.  M.  Herve*  has  in  addition  composed  for 
the  English  stage  '  Aladdin  the  Second,'  played 
with  great  success  at  the  Gaiety,  Dec.  24,  70, 
but  without  success,  as  4  Le  Nouvel  Aladin,'  at 
the  Dejazct,  Dec.  '71.  He  wrote  some  of  the 
music  of  'Babil  and  Bijou,'  Aug.  29,  '72,  and  in 
'74  was  conductor  at  the  Promenade  Concerts, 


when  he  introduced  a  so-called  Heroic  Symphony 
or  Cantata,  '  The  Aahantee  War,'  for  solo  voices 
and  orchestra.  On  June  29,  '86,  his  'Frivoli '  was 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  Dec.  22,  '87, 
the  ballets  4  Dilara'  and  '  Sport,'  were  produced 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  of  which  he  is  conductor. 

According  to  M.  Pougin.  M.  Herve*  claims  to 
be  the  founder  of  that  particular  class  of  music 
which  Offenbach  first  rendered  famous.  [A.C.1 

HERZ,  Hxmri.    Add  date  of  death.  Jan.  5, 

1888. 

HERZ,  MEEN  HERZ.  WARUM  SO  TR  AU 
RIG !  One  of  the  moet  universally  popular  of 
German  Volkslieder,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  about  181 2  by  Joh.  Rudolph  Wyss,  junr.. 
in  the  dialect  of  Berne,  and  the  music  composed 
by  Joh.  Ludwig  Friedrich  Glfick,  a  German 
clergyman  (1 793-1840).  The  popular  '  In  eineni 
kuhlen  Grunde '  (Das  zerbrochene  Ringlein).  in 
a  setting  of  EiehendorfFs  words  by  the  same 
composer.    Both  date  from  about  18 14.     [M .  ] 

HERZOGENBERG,  Hidtbich  Vox,  bora 
June  10,  1843,  at  Gratz  in  Styria,  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium  from  1862-4,  after  which 
his  time  was  divided  between  Grata  and  Vienna, 
until  1872,  when  he  went  to  Leipzig.  From 
1875  to  1885  he  was  conductor  of  the  Bach- 
verein  in  that  town,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of  theory  and 
composition  at  the  Hochachule  at  Berlin.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  he  succeeded  Kiel  as  professor, 
and  at  the  same  time  became  bead  of  an  aca- 
demical '  Meisterschule '  for  composition.  His 
works  are  for  the  most  part  remarkable  for 
breadth,  vigour,  and  originality.  That  they  bear 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Brahms  is  surely  no 
reproach,  nor  is  that  influence  bo  marked  as  to 
impeach  their  individuality  of  style.  The  list 
includes: — 'Columbus,'  a  cantata;  *  Odysseus,' 
a  symphony ;  '  Deutsche*  Liederspiel,'  for  soli, 
chorus,  and  pianoforte;  variations  for  two  pianos, 
and  a  second  set,  op.  23,  on  a  theme  by  Brahms ; 
trio  for  piano  and  strings  in  C  minor,  op.  24 ; 
two  trios  for  strings  alone,  op.  27  ;  choral  songs 
or  volkslieder,  op.  26,  28,  35  ;  Psalm  cxvi.  for 
chorus,  op.  34 ;  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
in  A,  op.  32  (the  only  work  by  which,  through 
the  agency  of  Joachim,  the  composer's  name  has 
yet  become  known  in  England) ;  trio  in  D  minor 
for  pianoforte  and  strings,  op.  36;  a  second 
sonata  for  the  same  in  E  b,  op.  54  ;  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello,  op.  52  ;  organ  fantasias 
on  chorales,  op.  39  and  46  ;  three  string  quartets, 
op.  42  ;  symphony  in  C  minor,  op.  50 ;  piano 
pieces  and  dueta.  op.  25,  33,  37,  49,  and  53; 
songs  and  vocal  duets,  op.  29-31,  38,  40,  41,  44, 
45>  47»  48-  His  most  recent  works  are  '  Dei- 
Stem  des  Lied's,'  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  op. 
45  ;  and  4  Die  Weihe  der  Nacht,'  for  the  same 
with  alto  solo,  op.  56.  (Information  from  Dr.  A. 
Dorfftll,  etc.)  [M.] 

HEXACHORD.  P.  7340,  L  1  a,  for  sol 
read  la. 

HEY,  or  HAY.  The  name  of  a  figure  of  a 
dance   frequently  mentioned   by  Elizabethan 
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writers.  Its  derivation  is  unknown ;  the  word 
may  come  from  the  French  hait,  a  hedge,  the 
dancers  standing  in  two  rows  being  compared  to 
hedges.  Its  first  occurrence  is  Thoinot  Arbeau's 
description  of  the  passages  at  arms  in  the  Bouf- 
fons,  or  Matassins  [see  vol.  ii  p.  236  b],  one  of 
which  is  the  Passage  de  la  have.  This  was  only 
danced  by  four  men,  in  imitation  of  a  combat. 
Mr.  Chappell  ('  Popular  Music,'  p.  620)  remarks 
that  '  dancing  a  reel  is  but  one  of  the  ways  of 

dancing  the  hay  In  the  "  Dancing  Master  '  the 

hey  is  one  of  the  figures  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  one  country-dance  "  the  women  stand 
still,  the  men  going  the  hey  between  them." 
This  is  evidently  winding  in  and  out.  In  an- 
other, two  men  and  one  woman  dance  the  hey, — 
like  a  reel.  In  a  third,  three  men  dance  this 
hey,  and  three  women  at  the  same  time, — like  a 
double  reel.*  There  is  no  Bpecial  tune  for  the 
hey,  but  in  Play-ford's  *  MuBicks  Hand-maid ' 
(1678)  the  following  air,  entitled  « The  Canaries 
or  the  Hay,'  occurs : — 


[W.B.S.] 

HILDEBRAND,  Zacharie  ( 1680-1743).  and 
his  son  Johann  Ct OTTERIED,  were  eminent  organ- 
builders  in  Germany.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
principal  workman  of  the  Dresden  Silbermann, 
built  the  noble  organ  of  St.  Michael's,  Hamburg, 
in  1 763,  which  cost  more  than  £4000.  [V.  de  P.] 

H I LES,  Henrt,  born  Dec.  3,  1 8  36,  at  Shrews- 
bury, received  instruction  from  his  brother  John  ; 
lie  was  organist  successively  at  Shrewsbury,  as  his 
brother's  deputy;  at  Bury  in  '46;  at  Bishop- 
wearmotith  in  '47 ;  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street, 
in  '59  ;  at  the  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester,  in  '60  ; 
;it  Bowdon  in  '61  ;  at  St.  Paul's,  Manchester, 
1864-67.  In  1853-9  he  travelled  round  the 
world  on  nccount  of  ill-health.    He  received  the 

•  leirrees  of  Mus.B.  Oxon,  '63,  and  Mus.D.  '67. 
1 11  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  post  of  organ- 
ist ;  in  'So  he  became  lecturer  on  harmony  and 
composition  at  Owens  College,  and  at  the 
Victoria  University ;  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Musicians  in  1883.  He  has  been  conductor  of 
seven  1  musical  societies,  and  is  now  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Review/  a 
modern  namesake,  established  1885,  of  the  well- 
known  magazine  of  that  name.  His  compo- 
sitions include  'The  Patriarchs/  oratorio, '73  ; 

•  War  in  the  Household/  operetta,  '85,  from  the 


German  of  Castelli  ('  Hausliche  Krieg  "),  origin- 
ally composed  by  Schubert ;  '  Fayre  Pastorel ' 
and  'The  Crusaders/  cantatas;  settings  of 
Psalms  xlvi.  and  xevi ;  several  anthems,  services 
and  part-songs ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  ;  Do.  in 
D  minor,  a  Sonata  in  G  minor,  6  Impromptus, 
2  Sets, '  Festival  March/  etc.  for  organ  ;  piano- 
forte pieces  and  songs.  He  has  written  books 
on  music,  •  Grammar  of  Music/  3  vols.,  Forsyth 
Bros.  1879;  'Harmony  of  Sounds,'  3  editions, 
'71!  '73»  '79;  First  Lessons  in  Singing,  Hime 
&  Addison,  Manchester.  *8i;  'Part  Writing 
or  Modern  Counterpoint/  Novello  '84. 

His  elder  brother,  John,  born  1 8 10,  at  Shrews- 
bury, was  also  an  organist  at  Shrewsbury,  Ports- 
mouth, Brighton,  and  London.  He  wrote  piano- 
forte pieces,  songs,  and  musical  works,  4  A 
Catechism  for  the  Pianoforte  Student,'  'Catechism 
for  the  Organ,'  1878,  '  Catechism  for  Harmony 
and  Thorough  Bass,'  'Catechism for  Part  Singing,' 
*  Dictionary  of  13,500  Musical  Terms/  '71,  etc. 
He  died  in  London,  Feb.  4,  '8a.  [A.C.] 

HILL.  See  London  Violin  Makers,  vol.  ii. 

HILLER,  Ferdinand.  P.  737  b,  I.  11  from 
bottom,  for  1871  read  1870.  Add  that  he  con- 
ducted the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  1853,  and 
that  he  died  May  10.  1885. 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary in  this  article  to  confine  our  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  Histories  proper,  except  in  cases 
where  there  are  none  of  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment; so  that  only  occasional  mention  will  bt 
made  of  Musical  Biographies,  Dictionaries.  Manu- 
scripts, and  Periodicals,  or  works  on  the  Theory 
of  Music.  Most  of  the  works  enumerated,  unless 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  will  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  dates  of  the 
first  and  latest  editions  are  usually  given.  Foi 
convenience  we  shall  have  to  adopt  four  principal 
headings,  namely : — General  Histories  of  Music, 
Histories  of  separate  Countries,  of  Musical  In- 
struments, and  of  a  few  other  special  subjects 
arranged  alphabetically;  and  most  of  these  will 
have  to  undergo  further  subdivision. 

I.  General  Histories  or  Music 

is*  Ancient  3/u«i>.  The  earliest  writings  bearing  at 
all  upon  thu  history  of  music  arc  the  'AijiortxVfc  iyx*t 
pi£io»  of  Nicomachus  (see  Meibotn),  and  the  ntpi  nov 
aim  of  Plutarch,  edl 
Inland  by  Rudolf  We 


(Turin  of  Plutarch,  edited  by  Richard  Volkmann  in 
cstphalii 

cia>  Descriptio  Aocurata'  also  contains  frequent  allusions 


in  1865.  Pausanias"Gr»- 


to  music  and  musicians.  Other  early  works  relating 
partially  to  music  are  the  '  Deipno-sophistaB '  of  Athe- 
nfeus  and  the  '  Strumata '  of  Titus  Flavius  Clemens 


Clement  of  Alexandria),  the  latter  dated  A.  P.  VH 
From  that  periud  down  to  the  Renaissance  musical 
writers  appear  to  have  been  ton  deeply  emmwaed  in  the 
development  of  the  music  of  their  own  time  to  tx-stow 
much  thought  upon  that  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  chronological  juxtaposition  and  study  of  the  works 
of  snch  authors  as  St.  Augustine,  Boethius,  St  I«idore 
of  Seville.  Bode,  Hucbald,  Outdo  d'Arozxo,  Philip  de 
Vitry,  Odtngton,  Dunstable.  Qafori,  Olnrean,  etc.,  that 
we  can  obtain  an  ad<'i|u:ite  history  of  music  in  the  parly 
and  middle  ago*.  Johannes  Tinctor  wrote  a  treatise 
'  De  Ortgine  Music* '  in  the   16th  ceutury ;  Rod. 


•De  1 

1MC2  appeared  M.  Meibom's  excellent  work  '  Antiquse 
muxicas  Auetores  Septem,'  in  2  vols,  which  was  not 
surpassed  till  the  publication  in  17«4  of  Abbe  Martin 
Gerbert  s  '  Scriptores  Ecclesiastic!  de  Musics,'  in  3  vola 
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Abbe  P.  J.  Rnnsaier  also  wrote  a  '  Memoire  fur  la  Mu- 
■ii|ue  des  Ancieus'  in  1770,  which  U  spoken  highly  of. 
In  the  present  century  "  hare  O.  W.  Kink"»  '  F.rste 
Wanderung  durch  die  alt.  ste  Tonkninst,'  1S.U;  C.  Ton 
Winterfelds  'Oabrieli  und  sein  Ze.taiter,'  1<A;  C.  E. 
H.  de  Coussemaker'B  invaluable  works  '  Histoiro  de 
I'Harmonie  iu  Moyen  Age,'  K'-J,  'Lea  Harmouistes  del 
12«  et  lit"  Siecles,  lHol;  •  Scriptorum  de  Music*  Medii 
iEvi  Nova  Serif*.'  4  vols.  l8»>4-70;  '  L'Art  Harruonique 
au  Moyen  Age  '  1H4V1;  'Trails  inedits  but  la  Musique 
du  Moyen  Age,  lHtVi;  Carl  Engel's  •  Music  of  the  most 
Ancient  Nation*:  1*4;  Rudolf  Westphal's  '  Oeschichte 


der  Alten  und  Mittelalt.rlichen  Miutik.*  18G.1;  Albert 
von  Thimua'  'Die  Hartnouikale  Syiubolik  des  Alter- 
thums.'  1h»X;  F.  J.  Fetis' '  Histoiro  generate  de  la  Mu- 
sique,' 6  vol*.,  lsf>y-70  unfinished  ;  William  Chappell'a 
'History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Record*  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1S74  ;  Fr.  Auguste  Gevaert'a 
'Histoire  et  The->riede  la  Musique  de  l'Antiquite,'  1875- 
»] ;  W.  Rrambach's  •  Musikliteratur  des  Mittelallers,' 
;  F.  X.  Hubert's  •  Bausteinc  fUr  Musikgeschichte '  (a 
series  of  musical  bioarapliie*.  beginning  with  Willem 
Dufay-,  1hV>;  J.  F.  Roxvbotham's  •  History  of  Music' 
down  to  the  Troubadour*.,  :j  vols.  1<S.V«7. 

ibi  iluUrn  Mikc.  The  best  histories  are  Abbe  O.J. 
Vogler's  '  Ein  Reitrag  lur  Oeschichte  der  Tonkunst  im 
!'.»  Jahrhundert.'  1814'  Gustav  Schilling's  ' (ieachichte 
der  heutigeii  Musik,' 1S41  ;  A.  L.  ltl.<ndeau's  'Histoiro 
de  la  Mu«n|iir  Modurne,'  lis47  ;  A.  R.  Marx'  'Die  Musik 
des  19  Jahrhundcris.'  18.~«6;  John  Hullah's  'History  of 
Modern  Mimic,'  lsivj-75,  and  '  Lecture*  on  the  Transition 
Period  of  Mimical  History,'  lsi.V7G. 

(ci  tleneral  ILtlortes,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Music 
combined.  Sethus  Calvi-dus'  important  work  '  De  initio 
et  progrcssu  M unices'  appeared  in  1GO0,  and  a  second 
edition  in  ltd  I:  Una  was  followed  shortly  by  Mk'hael 
Praetoriua'  still  greater  '  Syntagma  Musicum,'  1015. 
Other  useful  works  of  this  period  bearing  on  the  subject 
are  Pere  M.  Merrenne's  'Traiui  de  l'Harmonie  Univer- 
selle,'  with  the  I^atin  version  '  Hartnouicoruin  Libri 
xii,'  1G27-M:  J.  Albert  Ranuus  '  De  Musicea  Natura, 
etc.,  Ril7;  Pietro  della  Valles  'Delia  Musica  dell'  eta 
nostra,'  1040,  containing  a  good  description  of  music  in 
the  I '>th.  ldth,  and  early  l  th  centuries  iaee  O.  R. 
Doni'a  work*,  vol.  ii.  -  Rater  Athanasiiu  Kinder* 
'Musurgia  Universalis,  Ii'mO;  Wolfgang  C.  Printa'a 
'  Historische  Reschreibung  der  Edeleu  Sing-  und  Kliug 
Kunst,'  10JO— this  little  work  is  interesting  aa  the  first 
real  bistorv  of  music  by  a  German;  it  is  published  in 
the  174'J  edition  "f  Print*'  Musical  Lexicon. 

The  following  is  a  lint  of  the  principal  musical  his- 
tories of  the  Lith  and  I'.Hh  centuries :— Jacques  Bonnet's 
'Hiatoire  de  la  Musique  et  de  ses  Effets/  2  vols.  171.1, 
1710 ;  Hon.  Roger  North's  '  M.  *moir»  of  Musick,'  1728 
(reprinted  l^40i;  Rourdulot's  ' Histoire  de  la  Musique,' 
.'i  vol*.  1743;  Oliyier  Legiponl's  •  De  Musica  ejusque  .  ,  . 
Origine'  ta  well-written  work,  contained  in  his  '  Disser- 
tationcs  philologicie-bihliographicje,'  1.47  ;  F  W.  Mar- 
purg's  '  Historisch-kritWhe  Rev  trace  zur  Aulnaluue  der 
Musik,'  '>  vol*.  17'4-78,  and  '  Kritische  Einleitung  in  die 
Oeschichte.  .  .  der  .  .  .  Musik,'  17  •!*  unfinished  i.  Padre 
(i.  R.  Martini's  splendid  'Storia  della  Musica,'  \i  vols. 
17.'j7-.h1  ;  Dr.  Charles  Rurney  s '  (letieral  History  of  Music. 
4  vols.  1 770-"'  > ;  Sir  John  H;twkin«' 'General  History  of  the 
Science  and  Tract  ice  of  Music,'  5  vols.  1770,  with  reprints 
in  \*-\',  and  IS7  '.,  in  2  vols. ;  .1.  R.  de  la  R.-rde's  4  Kesai  sur 
la  Musique  Ancienue  et  Moderne,'  4  vols.  1780;  J.  X. 
Forkel'a  •  Allxcineiiie  Oeschichte  der  Musik.'  2  vol*. 
17HH-1.HD1 ;  0.  Kalkbrennfr's  "Histoire  de  la  Musique,' 
.'vols.  'Musical  Riography'  il5(«>-l8(«i<,  2  vols 

1S14  ;  Dr.  T.  RusbyV  •Oen.  ial  iii.torv  of  Music,'  2  vols. 
Hl.>;  W.  C.  Statlord's  'History  of  Music.  IHji'^jri  vol. 
'.J  of  Con-tabl.  's  Mi*eelluuy  ;  Dr.  W.  C.  MUller's  'Ai». 
thetisch-histonsche  Einb-itungen  iu  die  Wissenachaft 
der  Tonkunst,"  >  vols.  lx»i;  F.  J.  Fetis'  'La  Mu*ique 
mise  n  la  poric-'  de  tout  le  monde,'  lSJi,  with  the  English 
version  '  A  History  of  Music,  or  How  to  understand  and 
enjoy  its  Pel 'ormance,'  l*!*;;  Dr.  W.  Crotch's  'Lectures 
on  Music,'  ;  R.  O.  Kiuaewetter't  'Oeschichte  der 
Eiiropaisch-Abendlandisehen  <«ler  unsrer  hcutigen  Mu- 
fik.'  1.H.14-P;.'  tianslatci  into  English  as  'A  History  of 
Modern  Mu«kc  in  Western  Europe'  in  1N4H;  George 
Hogarth's  'Musical  History,'  l^i.'>:  C.  Cxerny'B  'Umriss 
der  ganxen  Mut.ikg»<schichte.'  lH.il;  F.  Rrendel'a  'Oe- 
schichte der  Musik  in  Italien,  Deutachland  und  Frank- 
reich,'  lM.'>^-76  ■  Dr.  Joseph  SchlUter's  'Allgemeino  Oe- 
schichte dor  Musik,'  lXolHJS  <of  which  an  Knglish 
translation  ajipeared  in  lHfili  ;  Robert  Schumann's 
'(iesammelte  Schritten  fiber  Musik  und  Musiker,' 1864-70 
(published  as  'Music  and  Musicians'  in  1h»1  i;  W.  Rauck's 
•Musikens  Historia,'  1-S.ti,  in  >,r«ii*h;  August  Reis*- 
mann'a' Allgemeiue  Oeschichte  der  Musik,'  E.O. 
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Lindner's  1  Abhandlungen  xur  Tonkunst,'  1WH :  C.  Abrtv 
ham  Mankells'MuaikeuBHi»toria,'lt»64;  A.  W  .  Ambroa' 
'Oeschichte  der  Musik,'  4  vols.  18fi4-7«;  A.  (ialh's  'La 
Musica  ed  i  Musicisti  dal  aecolo  X  sino  ai  nostri  giorni, 
H71;  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter't  'Student's  History  of  Musjc, 
lHT5-«0j  H.  R.  Hunt's  'Concise  History  of  Music.'  1»7^; 
Emil  Naumann's  '  Illustrirte  Musikjgeschichte,'  -  ▼ols. 
lHso-85  (English  translation,  edited  by  Sir  F.  A.  (ion 
Ouscley  ;  O.  Fouque's '  Lea  Revolutiunnaires  de  La  Mb 
sique,'  1882;  W.  Langhans'  *  Oeschiedenis  der  Mtrriek, 
l»W2.  etc.  in  Dale*;  L  Nohl's  'Allgemeine  Muvikg*- 
schichte  popular  dargestellt,'  1W2 ;   Felix  Clement'. 
'Histoire  de  la  Musique'  icopioualy  illustrated,  lvc5; 
Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren's  'Musical  History,'  lts*L1;  W.  S. 
Uockstro's '  General  H  iutory  of  Music,'  1  w*0 ;  Otto  Wange- 
inann  s*  'Oruudrisa  der  Musikgi'schichte.' 

II.  Historiss  of  Sefarats  Couxtkies. 

•a  AFRICA.— M.VUlotcau  s  '  De  l'r.tat  actu.  1  a.-  Part 
musical  en  Egypte.'  1X12:  see  also  articles  in  Cuutc  and 
lomard's  ' La  Description  de  PEgypte,'  l.si»-2»i. 

(b  AMERICA  — G.  Hood's  (of  Philadelphia' '  Histivn 
of  Music  in  Now  England,'  1*4H:  N.  D.  Gould'..  'Hi-ton. 
of  Church  Music  in  America,'  1jvj3;  F.  L.  Ritter'a  Mu 
sic  in  America,'  1&&. 

(ci  ASIA. 

1.  Music  of  the  AlURS.— R.  O.  Kieaewetter'a  '  Die 
Musik  der  Araber.'  1S42;  F.  Salvator  Daniel's  'La  Mu- 
sique Arabe,'  1S7J;  J.  P.  N.  Land's*  '  Recherche*  sur  l'his- 
toirede  la  G  ammo  Arabe";  Alexander  Christ  lanowi  tach'a 
'Esquisse  hiatorique  de  la  Musique  Arabe,'  Iswo. 

2.  Chinese. —  P.  Amyot's  '  Memoires  conenmant 
l'histoire  .  .  .  des  Chinoia,'  vol.  vL  17»1 ;  J.  A.  van  AaJst's 
'Chinese  Music,'  Iss4. 

:t  IIeI'.kkws.—  The  first  important  work  on  this 
subject,  Salomou  van  Til's  '  Digt,  Sang,  en  S|*eel  konst 
.  .  .  der  Hebreen,'  is  written  in  Dutch  lti»2-i;.'»l  .  Other 
writings  are  August  F.  Pfoiffer's  'Ueberdie  Mu*ik  der 
alten  Hebraer,'  177'J,  and  Dr.  J.  Stainer'a  'Mu«ic  of  the 
Bible, '  ls7J. 

4.  HlM»oo9.-WilUam  Jones's 'On  theMusn  al  Modes 
of  the  Hindus,'  17'Ai;  N.  A.  Willard  s  -Treatise  on  the 
Music  of  Hindostan,'  1834;  S.  M.  Tagores  •  Hindu 
Music,"  1K7iW<2. 

5.  Japanese.— A.  Kraus'  'La  Musique  au  Japon,' 

1879. 

(i.  Peuhianx  — Sir  W.  Ouseley'a  'Persian  Miaoella 
nies,'  17 Jl,  and  -  Oriental  Collectiona,'  17J7. 

(d)  EUROPE. 

1.  RUITIM!  I. -I.E.*. 

EuijIaiut.—VTu  have  had  many  writers  on  music,  from 
Thomaa  Morlcy  downward*,  and  oven  historians  of 
music,  such  as  Rurnuy,  Hawkins,  and  in  modern  times 
William  Chappell  and  others,  but  no  historians  of  note 
have  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  history  of 
English  Music.  The  following  are  aome  of  the  best 
works  relating  to  it: — J.  Parry  and  C.  Williams'a  '  An- 
cient Rritish  Music'  1742;  Joseph  Ritaon's  'Collection 
of  English  Songs,  with  an  Historical  Es-aay  on  National 
Song.  ;t  vols.  Wi;  Richard  Hooper's  -Music  and  Mu- 
sicians, especially  English,  to  the  day*  of  Purcell,'  1SS5: 
William  C happell 's  'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 
2  vol*.  18.Vi-,J;  E.  F.  Rimbault's  'Earlyf^uglish  Organ 
Ruilders  and  their  Works,'  lMift-71 :  VT.  A.  Harrett'a 
'  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Writers,  1ST7,  and  '  English 
('hurch  Comijosera,'  1882;  F.  L.  Ritter'a  'Music  in  Eng- 
land.' 1S<1.  Perhaps  however  the  best  History  of  English 
Music  would  be  formed  by  collecting  together  Ouscley's 
contributions  to  Naumann's  '  Hiatory  of  Music' 

lrrl<itul  —  Joseph  C.  Walker's  'Historical  Memoir*  of 
the  Irish  Rarda/  178ti:  M.  W.  Hartstonge's  Minatrelsy 
of  Erin,'  1812 ;  Edward  Hunting's  '  Ancient  Music  of  Ire- 
land,' 1840:  M  Con  ran'*  work  'On  the  National  Music 
of  Ireland,'  1840^0. 

Srtjliiml. — Joseph  Rit son's  '  Historical  Essay  on  Scot 
tish  Song'  (17'J4?i:  John  Ounn's  'Historical  Enquunr 
respecting  the  Caledonian  Harp,'  1KT7  •  Macdonald'a 
'Ancient  Music  of  Caledonia,'  ltt20;  W.  Dauney's  'Ajb- 
cieut  Scottish  Melodies  . . .  with  an  introductory  .  .  . 
History  of  the  Music  of  Scotland,'  1838;  Sir  J.  0.  Dal- 
ycll's  -Musical  Memoir*  of  Scotland,'  184!>. 

II '«/<■*.— There  are  some  MSS.  in  the  Rritish  Mnseum, 
chiefly  in  Welsh,  relating  to  Ancient  Rritish  Music, 
written  at  various  periods  since  the  time  of  Henry  NTH, 
by  William  Penllyn,  John  Jones.  Richard  and  Lewi  a 
Morris,  etc.  (Additional  MSS.  14WVV,  14<r>,  V*t>»\  etc.> 
Other  works  on  Welsh  Mnsic  areB,  Eastcott'.-  'Sketchea 
of  the  Origin  ...  of  Music,  with  an  account  of  the  Barda,' 
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etc..  179.1-6;  Edward  Jones's 'Musical  and  Poetical  Belief 
of  the  Welsh  Hards  .  . .  with  a  history  of  the  Bards  and 
Druids,'  K'.M  ;  John  Thomas'*  '  Songs  of  Wales  .  .  .  with 
an  historical  Bardic  Introduction';  Ernest  David's 
•  Etudes  hi'toriques  iur  U  pocsie  et  la  musiquo  dans 
la  Cambric.'  \>*l 

2.  France. 

Gener  al  H itioriei.— Dr.  0.  Burner's  *  Present  State  of 
Music  in  France, '  etc.,  1771  (a  French  version  of  the 
Musical  Travels  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  ap- 
peared in  IWWi;  'Etat  actual  do  la  Musique  du  Boi,' 
1773;  G.  Desnoiresterres'  'La  Musique  franchise  au 
XVIII"  siccle:  Oluck  et  Piccinni,'  1872;  C.  E.  Poisot's 
Histoire  de  la  Musique  en  France  '  1800;  H.  M.  Schlet- 
'«rer's  'Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  franzosiscnen  Musik,' 
IKH4 ;  C.Bellaigue's'UiiSieclodeMusiquefrancaise.'  l»8i. 

Church  Mutte.—J.  L  F.  Danjou's  'De  i'Etat  du  Chant 
occlcsiastique  en  France,'  1844. 

Chauiont,  etc.  F.  Marion  Dumersan's  '  Chants  et  Chan- 
sous  populairea  de  la  France.'  3  vols.  1843 ;  Champllenry's 
'Chansons  populaires  dp*  Provinces  de  France,'  l«j0; 
V.  Lespys  'Notes  pour  l'Histoire  de  la  Chanson,'  l!Wl. 

Overt  ami  Mutiral  Dram*.—  Histories  of  this  branch 
of  Music  have  been  very  numerous  in  France  during 
the  present  century  :  a  list  of  the  best  is  subjoined :— M. 
Castil-Rlazc's  'Do  rOpdra  en  France,'  183);  Gustavo 
('bouquet's  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  Dramatique  en 
France,'  1873;  J  acq ues  Hermann's  'Le  RmineLyrtqueon 
France,'  1878  ;  E.  G.  J.  GrOgoir'a  '  Le*  Gloirc*  de  1'Opera,' 
otc,  3  vols.  1881;  A.  Pougin's  'Les  vrais  Crtiatctirs 
de  l'Opera  francai*,'  18x1 ;  ^1.  Diet*'  '  Geschichte  des 
Musikalischcn  Dramas  in  Frankreich,'  l8S"i;  H.  M. 


Prorincrt,  etc.— C.  E.  Poisot's  '  Essai  snr  les  Musiciens 
Hounjuiijnous'  18.j4  ;  Mile.  E.  Cliuppin  de  Gcrniigny's 
'De  l'Etat  de  la  Musique  en  Sormandie,'  1837.  For 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  see  GERMANY. 

3.  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  ETC. 

Qcneral  Ni*torie$.— In  spite  of  all  the  musical  historians 
and  writers  whom  the  Fatherland  has  produced,  from 
Cal  vising  down  to  Forkel,  there  are  scarcely  any  general 
histories  of  German  Music.  The  best  works  on  the 
subject  are :— F.  H.  von  der  Hagen'a  'Minnesinger,'  etc., 
1838,  1850;  C.  E.  P.  Wackernagcl's  'Das  Deutsche  Kir- 
chenliedbis  cum  Anfange  des  I7ten  Jahrhundert*,'  1841 ; 
Johannes  Merkel's  •  •  Retrachtungen  Uber  die  Deutsche 
Toukunstim  18ten  Jahrlumdert ' ;  C.  F.  Becker's  'Die 
Hausmusik  in  Deutschland  im  1G,  17,  und  18  Jahrhun- 
dert,' 1840 ;  Einil  Naumann's  '  Die  deutschen  Ton- 
diehter,'  1871;  A.  Beissmann's  '  Illustrirte  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Musik,'  1881 ;  F.  Chorley's  '  Modern  Ger- 
man Music,'  2  vols.  UUA. 

Volktiial,  etc.— B.  von  Liliencron'a  'Die  historische 
Volksliedcr  der  Deutschen  vom  13ten  bis  lOten  Jahr- 
hundert,' 1ki;w.;  F  M.  Hohme's  'Altdeutsche  Lio- 
ii-rbuch  aus  dent  I2ten  bis  cum  17ten  Jahrhundert,' 
IhTt'i ;  E  U.  Lindner's  'Geschichte  des  I>euti>chen  Lledes 
un  XVni  Jahrhundert '  1871 ;  E.  Schurt's  'Histoire  du 
' Lied," '  18C* ;  '  Tal  vj's ' '  Gcchichtlicbe  Charakteristik 
Jer  Volkslieder  Germonischer  Nationcn,'  Is4»i;  A.  Beiss- 
mann's 'Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Liedc*.'  1874 :  Aug. 
Saran's '  Bobcrt  Fran*  und  das  Deutsche  Vollulied  '  1*75. 

Of-rra,  etc.  —  K.  O.  Lindner's  'Die  erste  stehende 
Deutsche  Oper,"  KV>;  H.  M.  Schletterer's  '  Das  Deutsche 
Slngspiel.'  W*t. 

1'i  m  inert,  etc.  —  J.  P.  Lobstein's  'Reitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  Musik  in  Eb*i*».'  1*40;  A.  Jacquot's  •  I>a 
Musique  en  Lomime,'  1KS2 ;  Christian  Hitter  d'El vert's 
'Gewntchte  der  Musik  in  Muhrm  und  Ottterr-fichlejien,' 
1x73;  D.  Metteuleitcr's  '  Musikgesehichte  der  Oberv/aU,' 
18»j7;  G.  Daring's  '  Zur  (ieschichte  der  Musik  in  I'rrut- 
<•»»,'  18.12:  M.  Fursteuau's  'Zur  Geschichte  der  Mnsik 
les  Th.-aters  am  Hofe  Ton  SatWs,'  1801 ;  Franz  llotf- 
manu,  'Die  Tonkunatler  hcldcs***,'  1830  (see  also 
I  Elverfs  work.. 

4.  GREECE. 

In  the  absence  of  Musical  Histories  of  this  country  by 
early  Greek  writers,  wo  may  mention,  as  works  useful 
to  the  student,  A.  Roeckh's  edition  of  Pindar,  3  vols. 
1*11-21,  and  Plutarch's  work  already  alluded  to,  which 
is  interesting  as  the  only  surviving  work  of  that  time  on 
the  hi«tory  of  Greek  Music.  Other  works  on  this  subject 
arc  F.  L.  Perne's  '  Exposition  de  la  Semeiojrraphie,  on 
Notation  Mnsicalc  des  Orecs,'  181.1;  F.  von  Drieberg's 
'  Die  Musik  der  Uriechen,'  lKl'J;  Friedrich  Hellermann's 
'Die  Tonleiten  und  Musiknoten  der  Griechen,'  1847: 
Carl  Fortlage's '  Das  musikalische  System  der  Griechen,1 
•M7;  A.  J  H.  Vini-ent's  '  De  la  Musique  des  Ancions 


Greca,'  l^M ;  C.  F.  Weitimann's  '  Oeschichte  der  Oriech- 
ischen  Musik,'  18,V>;  Oscar  Paul's  'Die  Absolute  Har- 
monik der  Griechen.'  lHtid;  Johannes T/etzes'  M'eberdie 
alt(rri>-chische  Musik,'  1874 ;  Budolr  Westiitial's  *  Die 
Musik  des  Griechischen  Alterthums.'  l8K<;  B.tt.  Kiese- 
wetter's  '  Ueber  die  Musik  der  neueren  Griechen,'  etc- 

iita-38. 

5.  ntrKOABT. 

F.  Liszt's  '  Die  Zigeuner  and  ihre  Mnsik  in  TJngarn,' 
18*1.    S<>e  also  appendix  to  K.  Abranyi  s  'Altalanos 

Zenotcrtenet,'  1880. 

6.  ITALT. 

General  Ilisttiritt.— The  excellent  writings  of  Pletro 
delta  Valle  aud  Padre  Martini  were  not  confined  to  the 
music  of  their  own  country.  Some  of  the  principal 
works  on  Italian  Music  are  :— Peter  J.  Grosley's  '  Nou- 
veaux  roenioires  .  .  .  sur  l'ltalie,'  17f>4-74,  which  was 
thought  so  highly  of  that  a  German  edition  appeared  at 
Leipzia  in  176u ;  G.  V.  Orlov's  'Traite  de  M  usique. -  E^sai 
sur  l'Histoire  do  la  Musique  en  Italic,'  'i  vols.  \KZ> 
Italian  and  German  versions  in  182:1-41 ;  Emil  Nau- 
mann's '  Die  Italienischen  Tondichter,'  ls74-6;  C.  Bur- 
ner's 'I*rosent  State  of  Music  in  Italy.'  etc.,  1771 ;  G.  A. 
l'erotti's  'Sullo  stato  attuale  delta  Mu>ica  Italiana,' 
l8l-J;  Chevalier  X.  van  Elewyck's  '  De  l'Ltat  actupl  de 
la  Musiuue  en  Italic,'  187A;  Giov.  Masutto's  'Maestri  di 
Musica  Italiani  del  nostro  secstlo,"  1880  (2nd  edition). 

0/*ru,  etc.— L,  Biccoboni's  'Histoire  du  Thefttre  lu 
lien.'  etc.,  2  vols.  1728-31  ;  Stef.  Artea«a's  well  written 
work  'La  Rivoluzione  del  Teatro  Musicalo  Italianu,' 
3  vols,  1783-8  (French  edition,  1«>2.) 

Sryarate  Totrnt,  etc. — BoLogna.  Gaet.  Gaspari's  'La 
Musica  in  Bologna'  ;19th  century t.  Lrci  \.  Tliere  is 
a  work  by  an  anonymous  writer. '  Ilella  Musica  in  Lucca' 
1871.  NaI'LEB.  Marchese  di  ViltaroKa's  '  Memorie  dei 
Compositori  di  Musica  di  Napoli,'  1840;  Cavaliere  F. 
Florimo's  'La  Scuola  Mu«icalo  di  Napoli,'  etc..  4  vols. 
1871-82:  M.  Scherillo'a  '  Storia  letteraria  dell'  Opera 
liufTa  Napolitana,' 1883.  BoME.  'DlePHpstlicheSftnger- 
schulo  in  Bom  genannt  die  Slxtinische  Kapelle,'  by 
Eduard  Schello,  1872.  SIENA.  B.  Morrocchl's  'La 
Musica  in  Siena,'  18sj_e.  Vf.Mi'E.  A.  F.  Dont's  'Dia- 
loghi  della  Musica,'  1644  :  F.  Caffi's  '  Storia  della  Musica 
sacra  della  Capella  di  nan  Marco.'  ls.v( ;  ?:mil  Nau- 
mann's '  Das  goldeneZeitalterder  Tonkunst  in  Venedig,* 
lmtL  Vekona.  Alesa  Sala's  'I  Musicisti  Veronest,' 
1879. 

7.  NKTHERLAHP8. 

Besides  being  rich  in  native  musical  writers  and  his- 
torians of  General  Music,  such  a*  G retry,  Fctis,  Cou«»e- 
maker,  etc.,  the  Netherlands  can  boast  of  more  good 
works  devoted  exclusively  to  its  own  musical  history  than 
perliaps  any  other  country.  The  best  are  :— J  I'.N.  Laud's 
•  Musique  et  Musiciens  au  XVII"  Siecle.'  IKS2  ■  F..  vander 
Straeten'a  '  Histoire  de  la  Musique  aux  Pays  Has,'  5  vols, 
1WV7-CO, and  'Les  Musiciens  Neerlandais  en  Italic. '1882; 
E.  G.  J.  Gregotr's  'Esaat  historique  sur  la  Musique  et 
les  Musiciens  dans  les  Pays  Has.'  IMil  ;  '  HioMraphie  de* 
Artistes  Musiciens  Neerlandais  des  ]*<•  et  l.'e  Siocles,' 
lS4i4  ;  '  Historique  de  la  Facture  et  des  Facteurt  d'Orgue,' 
etc.,  18»V>;  and  'L'Art  Musical  en  Belgique  sous  .  .  . 
lipoid  I  et  II.'  1879;  A.  Samuel  s  'I/Histoire  de  la 
Musique  et  des  Musiciens  Beiges  depuis  is -  v:  I  S8L 

R.  PoltTViiAL. 

The  only  work  we  know  on  this  subject  is  J.  de  Vas- 
concellos'  '  Os  Musicos  Portuguezes,'  2  vols,  1870. 

9.  BCS8IA  ASD  THE  SLAVONIC  NATIONS. 

Prince  N.  YouMoupofTs  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  en 
Bussie,'  18C2;  D.  Bazumovsky's  'History  f>f  Russian 
Church  Music/  l8G7-i»;  Cesar  Cui's  'La  Musique  cn 
Bussie,'  1880;  W.  B  S.  Ralston*  'Songs  of  the  Russian 
People'  1872;  A.  Chodzko's  '  Les  ('hunts  liistoriqties  de 
rilkratne,'  1870;  V.  Morkova's  'Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Bussian  Opera,'  lHfi2 ;  •  Volksliedcr  der  S.rUn  liisto- 
risch  eingeleilet  von  "  Talvj."  '  K\I;  J.  L.  Haupt  and  J. 
E.  Schmaler's  '  VolksUedcr  der  n  enden.'  in  2  parts,  1841, 
1843;  A.  Voigt's  'Von  dem  Alterthnme  und  Gebrauche 
des  Kirchengesanges  in  llnhrt'-n,'  Prag,  1775;  Christian 
Bitter  d'Elvert's  'Geschichte  der  Musik  in  Muhrc*,'  etc.. 
187.S;  (i.  M.  Daves'  ♦  'Cantioties  Rohemica'.'  in  I'artl  of 
'  Analecta  Hymnica,'  Leipzig,  188(1. 

10.  SfANI'ISAVlA. 

Very  little  has  l)een  written  on  this  subiect-  In  the 
last  century  Abraham  Hulphers  wrote  •'Historisk  Ab- 
handling  om  Musik,'  Western*.  177:1  Ranck  and  Man- 
kel],  though  writing  in  the  Swedish  language,  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  music  of  their  own  country. 
The  best  modern  work  is  M.  Cristal's  'L  Art  Scandi- 
uave,'  1>74. 
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11.  Srxi.v. 

For  the  Visigothlc  noUtiou  Don  F.  Fabian  y  Fuero'a 
'  Mi Gothic*,'  1770,  and  Don  Geronimo  Romero's 
•  '  Breviarium  Oothicum.'  Madrid,  1775,  may  he  consulted 
with  advantage;  also  P.  Ewald  and  O.  Lowe'*  '  Exompla 
Script  uric  VisigothicsB,'  1883.  Fraocisque  Michel  has 
written  1  Le  Pay*  Basque  .  .  sa  Musique/  etc.,  1857.  M. 
Soriano- Fuertes' '  Hintorifl de  la  Miuica  Espanola,'  4  toI*. 
1855-9,  it  the  beat  general  history.   Other  works  are 


Don  M.  Menendes 
ostctieas  en  Espafit 

on  Early  Spanish  Music,'  18X7.    For  the  history  of 


nendet  y  Pelayo's  'Historia  de  la*  Idea* 
oetcticaa  en  Espafia,'  3  vol*.  1883;  J.  F.  Rianos  'Note* 


the  opera  we  have  F.  Asenio-Barbieri's  'Cronica 
Opera  Itali&na  en  Madrid/  1X7S;   A.  Pefia  Goni's  ' 
Opera  Espanola  en  el  Siglo  XIX,*  188L 


rv  or 
du  la 
La 


St.  Gal- 


12.  SttlTZKRI.ANP. 

Pater  Anselm  Schubiger's  '  Die  Sangerschule 
lens  vorn  Hten  bi»  I2ten  Jahrbundert,rlS58;  G. 
*  La  Musique  en  Suisse.'  1874. 

13.  Tl'KKEY. 

J.  A.  Guer's  'Mceurs  et  Usage*  de*  Turca '  contains  a 
of  their  music  at  that  time  <  1746). 


III.    MrSICAL  IXSTBtMENTS. 

<a]  GENERAL  HISTORIES  -A  manuscript  in  the 
British  Muxum  (Tiberius,  c.  vi)  contains  'Descriptiones 
et  Delineationes  Instruraentorum  Musicorum '  of  the 
Uth  century.  Other  works  are :— Sebastian  Virdungs 
'Musica  cetutscht  und  auszRezogcn  durchS.  V.*1511 ;  J. 
Charlier  de  (lemon's  Beschreibung  Mu«ikalischer  In- 
strumoute,'  Basle  1518  (Amsterdam,  1700  ;  J.  W.  von 
Wasielewski's  'Gcachichte  der  ln*truinentalmusik  in 
XVI  Jahrhundcrt,"  1878;  M.  Pnetorius'  'Syntagma 
Mustces,'  1('.1*-1S;  Girolamo  Desideri's  •'Diacordo  della 
Muiica,'  Bologna,  1671;  Fil.  Bonanni'a  'Gabinotto  Ar- 
monico,'  17^-reprinted  in  1800  as  'Descrixioni  degl* 
Istroraenti  armonici.'  2  vols;  F.  Bianchini's  (the  Elden 
'De  liihtrumpntis  Musics  Veterum,'  1742;  H.  W.  von 
Gontershausen's  '  Ma«n*in  Musikalischer  Tonwerk- 
xeuge,'  1855:  Carl  Engel's  'Musical  Instruments,'  etc.. 
1X74;  H.  Lavoix'  'Histoire  de  l'lnstrumentation, 
1«7#;  Dr.  J.  Stainere  'Music  of  the  Bible,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Development  of  Modern  Mnsical  Instru- 
ments from  Ancient  Types,'  1879;  Leon  Pillaut's  'In- 
struments at  Mnsiciens,'  1880.  A.  J.  Hipkins'  '  Musical 
Instruments,  historic,  rare,  and  unique,  1S83. 

(b)  KEYED  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  Okg as.— The  history  of  this  instrument  has  been 
written  by  musical  historians  of  mott  of  the  northern 
races.  As  instances  we  may  cit  ■ :— J.  G.  Mittag*s  •'Hia- 
toriscbe  Abhandlung  von  .  .  .  Orgeln,'  LUneburg,  1756 ; 
J.  U.  Sponsel's  ' <>rgelhistorie.'  1771;  Joseph  Antony's 
*  Die  Gruel,'  K£2 ;  E.  J.  Hopkins's  •  The  Organ,  its  History 


Otto  Wangemann's  'Geechichte  der  Orgel  und  Orgel 
baukunst/  1870-80;  Dudley  Buck's  Lecture  on  'The 
Influence  of  the  Oman  in  History,'  1882;  M.  Reiter's 
'  Die  Orgol  Unserer  Zeit,'  1880,  and  4  An  Explanation  of 
the  Organ  Stops,'  by  Carl  Locher  ( translated  by  Agnoa 
Schauenburg,  18>t8>. 

2.  Pianoforte,  etc.— J.  Fiacbhof'*  'Versueh  einer 
Oeschichte  des  Clavierbanes,'  ISM;  H.  W.  von  Gonters- 
hausen's 'Der  Flugel,'  1856;  E.  F.  Rimbault's  "The 
Pianoforte,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Construction,' 
I860;  Chevalier  Leon  de  Burbnre's  1  Recherehea  sur  lea 
Facteurs  de  Clavecins,'  etc.,  1863;  C.  F.  Weitxmann's 
'Geschichte  des  Claverspiels  und  der  Clavierliteratur," 
1863;  E.  Brinsmead's  '  History  of  the  Pianoforte,'  1863- 
77  ;  Oscar  Paul's  '  Geschichte  de<  Claviers.'  1868 ;  Ccsare 
Ponsicchi's  'U  Pianoforte,'  1876;  Ridley  Prentice's 
'  History  of  Pianoforte  Mnsic,'  188.5. 

3.  Olak-Harmoxica.— 0.  F.  Pohl'a  'Geschichte  der 


(o)  INSTRUMENTS  OF  PERCUSSION. 
1.  Bella. — X.  van  Elewyck's  '  Matthias  ran  den 
Gheyn,'  etc.,  1862 ;  Angelo  Rocca's  '  De  Campanis  Cora- 
mentarius,'  1612;  Alexis  Vierstadt's  •' Dissertatio  His- 
torica  de  Campanis.'  etc.;  J.  B.  Thiers'  '  Traite  des 
Cloches,"  1702-21;  Rev.  A.  Gatty's  'The  Bell.*  1848: 
T.  Ellacomhe's  'Church  Bells  of  Devon,  Somerset,  etc.,' 


1872-*1 ;  B.  Lomax's  '  Bells  and  Bell-ringers,'  18T9. 

2.  C  TUBALS. — F.  A.  Lampo's  'De  Cymbal  is  Vete- 
rum,' 1TOM. 

3.  TAMiwrRi.VE.-F.  Vidal's  'Lou  Tambourin '  (in 
Provencal;,  1864. 
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ted),  1871,  1881:  E.  Foley's  '  Storia  del  Viol  in  o  e 
I'  Archetto.'  1873;  Edmund  Schebek't  'Der  Geigen- 
i  in  Italien.  etc.  1874,  and  an  English  version  '  Violin 


(d)  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  ClTHARA.— J.  G.  Drechealer  and  0.  Felmeriun 
Cithara  Davidica,'  1670. 

2.  LVRE.— G.B.DoniVLyraBarberina,'  with  history 
of  the  Lyre,  etc.  ireprinted  in  1762). 

3.  GUITAR. — Egmont  Schroen's  'Die  < 
ihre  Geschichte,'  1879. 

4.  Harp.— Aptommas's  'History  of  the  Harp,'  1&». 
6.  LUTE.— E.  G.  Baron's  'Unters 

ments  der  Lenten,'  NUrnberg,  1727. 

6.  VIOLIS&,  etc -The  violin  has  been  a  favourite 
subject  with  musical  writers  of  the  19th  century,  so 
that  we  can  give  the  title*  of  a  considerable  nnint^r 
of  writings  on  it  and  ita  congeners  :— George  Du 
bourn's  '  The  Violin  .  .  .  and  its  Composer*,'  1831-51 . 
T.  J.  M.  Forster's '  Epistolarium '  contain  numerooe  his- 
torical notices  of  the  violin  « 2  vols.  1h45<;  F.  J.  Fetia* 
'A.  Stradivari,  preceded  by  historical  and  critical  re- 
researches  into  the  history  of  stringed  instruments," 
1856:  W.  Sandys  and  F.  A  Forster's  'History  of  the 
Violin/  1864;  H.  Abele's  'Die  Violine.' 1364-74 :  J.  W. 
von  Wasielewski's  'Die  Viollne  und  ihre  Meister,' 
1869-83.  and  'Die  Violine  im  XVII  Jahrhundert,'  1*74; 
P.  Davidson's  'The  Violin,  its  Construction,'  etc.  (Illus- 
trated), 1871,  1881 
dell 
ban 

Manufacture  In  Italy,  and  it*  German  origin,'  1877;  G 
Hart's  '  The  Violin,'  etc.  1815-85 ;  Ant.  Vidal's  'Lea  In 
strumenU  a  Archet,'  3  vols.  1876-8:  H.  Ritter'a  4  Die 
Geschichte  der  Viola  Alta,'  1B77 :  E.  H.  Allen's  « The 
Ancestry  of  the  Violin,'  1882;  J.Rtihlmann's  -Geschichte 
der  Bofleninstrumente,'  1882;  Carl  Engel's  '  Researches 
into  the  Early  History  of  the  Violin  Family'  1883; 
James  M.  Fleming's  'Old  Violins  and  their  Makers,* 
ltfesM ;  G.  de  Piccolellis' '  Liutai  antichi  e  modern!,'  1886 

(e)  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  Flute.— C.  B.  Thorn  and  Caspar  Bartholinus*  •  De 
Tibiis  Veterum,'  1677-0;  W.  N  James'  'A  word  or  two  on 
the  Flute,"  1H26;  Cornelius  Ward's  'The  Flute  explained.' 
1844 ;  Chr.  Welch's '  History  of  the  Boehm  Flute.'  1883. 

2.  TBUMPET.-H.  Eichborn's  'Die  Trompete,'  1881. 

IV.  Special  Subjects. 

(a\  Church  Jtiurtt.— In  the  subjoined  list  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  include  the  innumerable 
treatises  on  Plain-Song.  The  following  works  have 
been  selected  as  throwing  most  light  on  the  subject  :— 
Michael  Prsstorius'  *  Syntagma  Musices'(on  Psalmody, 
etc.*  1614-18;  Cardinal  Giov.  Bona'*  '  De  Divina  Fs*V 
modia,"  1653-1747;  G.  O.  Nivers'  'Dissertation  *nr  le 
Chant  Gregorien,'  1683;  G.  E.  Scheibel's  'Geschichte 
der  Kirchenmusik,'  1738 ;  Abbo  J.  LeboDufs  "Traite  his 
torique  et  practique  sur  le  Chant  Ecclesiastique,'  etc 
1741;  Giua.  Santarelli's  *' Delia  Musica  del  Santueno, 
Rome,  1764:  M.  Gerbert's  'De  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra.' 

2  vols.  1774;  J.  A.  Latrobe's  'Music  of  the  Church,' 
1831;  J.  E.  Honser's  Mieschichte  der  Kirchenmusik,' 
1*H  ;  A.  Mankell's  '  Kyrkorausikens  Historia,'  1841. 
H.  A.  Daniel's  'Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,'  1841-6;  Felix 
Clement's  'Histoire  Generale  de  lu  Musique  Religieuse,' 
1861-77:  R.  Schlecht's  'Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik,' 
1871;  J.  Belcher's  'Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eccle- 
siastical Music,"  1872;  A.  Goovaerta'  '  De  kerkmuxiek. 
with  French  version  '  La  Musique  de  rEgliae,'  1876 ;  T. 
von  Arnold's  'Die  alien  Kircbenmodi,"  1*70;  Pere 
Joeeph  Pothier's  '  Les  Melodies  GreKoriennca,'  lS*o 
(German  edition  1881 1 ;  Rev.  E.  Hicks's  'Church  Music,' 
with  Illustrations,  1881;  Thiery*  'Etude  sur  le  chant 
gregorien,'  IKM3. 

(b)  Dane*  ilunir.— John  Playford's  '  English  Dancing 
Master,'  le^sl,  is  not  a  regular  History.  J.  Weaver  wrote 
an  'Essay  towards  the  History  of  Dancing,'  171a  The 
best  hi-tories,  however,  of  Dance  Music  are  by  French- 
men.  Of  these  we  have  L.  de  Cahusac's  'La  Danse,' 

3  vols.  1754;  C.  Compan'a  'Histoire  de  la  Danse,'  1787, 
1802:  C.  Blasis'  'Manuel  Complet  de  la  Danse.'  at  the 
'Code  of  Terpsichore,'  1830;  J.  A.  I^enoir  de  la  Fage's 
'Histoire  de  la  Musique  et  de  la  Danse,'  2  vols.  1H44 ; 
F.  Fertianlt's  '  Histoire  de  la  Danse,'  1854.  Some  of  the 
latest  works  on  this  subject  have  been  written  by  Ger- 
mans, F.  L.  Schubert  and  O.  Umgewitter  having  been 
the  authors  tin  1867  and  1868  respectively!  of  works 

the  title  'Die  Tansmusik.' 

Gipsy  Masse.— The  only  work  of  importance  on  this 
1  is  Abbe  Lisxt's,  alluded  to  above  under  Hungary; 


ic>  fJiwy  Mtttic  —  T 
subject  Is  Ablx*  Lisxt' 
a  French  edition  was 
inl86L 
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HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC. 

(d)  Military  Mtuie  hu  been  treated  of  by  very  few 
autbon;  we  need  only  instance  J.  O.  Kastner's  *  Les 
Chants  de  1'Armee  franchise,  aveo  un  Essai  historique 
sur  lea  Chants  Militaires  des  Francais,'  1866,  Albert 
Perrin's  'Military  Studies,  Military  Bands,*  etc  1863, 

(e)  National  Mutie. — Works  on  this  subject  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  countries  to  which  they  specially 
relate;  other  general  works  are:— C.  EngeVs  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  National  Music/  lMfiC,  and 
•Literature  of  National  Music,'  1879;  U.  F.  Chorley's 
•National  Music  of  the  World,*  published  in  18B0-ii 
after  the  author's  death. 

(f)  Notation.-*.  J.  H.  Vincent's  'Do  la  Notation  Ms- 
sleale  attribute  a  Boi'cV  etc.  1855 ;  Hucbald's  '  Enchi- 
ridion Muiicas'  (see  Herbert's  ' Scriptorea,'  to),  i.) ;  O. 
Jaeobsthal's  '  Die  Menturalnotennchrift  des  Xll  und 
XIII  Jahrhunderts,'  1871 :  J.  Bellermann's  '  Die  Men- 
suralnoten  und  Taktaeicnen  dea  XV  and  XVI  Jahr- 
huuderts,'  1858 :  Pere  L.  Lambillotte's  1  L'Unite  dans  les 
Chants  Liturgiques,'  1851;  Abbe  P.  Raillard's  'Expli- 
cation des  Neuroes,'  1855(7);  A.  Baumgartner's  'G< 
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sobichte  der  Musikaliechen  Notation.'  1856;  Hugo 
Kiemann's  'Studien  sur  Ueschichte  der  Nnteuschrift,' 

1878,  and  'Die  Entwiekelmig  unwrer  Not.-nschrift,' 

1879,  etc.:  E.  David  and  M.  Lussy'a  'Histoire  de  la 
Notation  Mu.icale,'  1882;  Abbe  Tardife's  •'  Plain  Chant,* 
Angers,  1883. 

(g)  Opera  and  Murieat  Drama.— Among  the  numerous 
wri  tings  on  this  branch  ol  music  we  select  the  following ': 
— O.  B.  Doni's  "TratUto  della  Musica  Scenica'  (see  the 
1708  edition  of  his  works) ;  Claude  F.  Menestrier's  '  Des 
Representations  en  M  unique  anciennea  et  modern©*,' 
16HJ;  J.  Mattheson's  'Die  Neueste  Untersuchung  der 
Singspicle,'  1744 ;  Gabriel  Gilbert's  '  Histoire  de  l'Opera,' 
in  i  parts,  1757 ;  *'  Lyric  Music  revived  in  Europe,  a 
critical  display  of  Opera  in  all  its  Revolutions,'  London, 
1768;  Ant.  Planelli  s  'Dell'  Opera  in  Musica,'  1772:  A. 
B.  Marx's  'Oluck  und  die  Oper,*  1862;  O.  W.  Fink's 
'  Wesen  und  Geschichte  der  Oper.'  1838;  Geo.  Hogarth's 
'Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,  2  vols.  18TJ8,  and  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Opera'  (in  French,  German,  ana  English), 
1851 ;  H.  Sutherland  Edwards's  '  History  of  the  Opera/ 
a  vols.  1862;  F.  Clement  and  P.  Laroimse's  '  Dictionnaire 
Lyrique,  ou  Histoire  des  Operas,'  18flu-80;  E.  Schure  s 
*Le  Draroe  Musical,'  2  vols.  1875;  A.  Rtiiasmann's  'Die 
Oper,'  1885;  H.  Sutherland  Edwardi's  'Lyrical  Drama 
.  .  .  Essays  on  Modern  Opera,'  1881  ;  L.  Nohl's  1  Das 
Moden.e  Muxik.irama,'  1884;  Hugo  Riemann's  'Opera- 
Handbuch,'  1887. 

(h)  Oratorio.— Very  few  works  on  the  Oratorio  have 
appeared.  The  following  may  be  recommended  : — C.  H. 
Bitter's  'Beitrige  snr  Geschichte  dea  Oratoriums,'  1872  ; 
Otto  Wangemann's  'Geschichte  des  Oratoriums,'  1882. 

(i)  Part  Munt. — P.  Mortimer's  4  Der  Choral-Gesan« 
tur  Zeit  der  Reformation,'  l«2l ;  Thomas  Oliphant's  '  La 
Musa  Medrigalenca'  (A  Short  Account  of  Madrigal*), 
1836;  E.  F.  Rimbaulfs  '  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana.'  1*47; 
IL  Bellermann's  *  Ueber  die  Entwicklung  der  Mehx- 
Stimmigen  Musik,'  1807. 

(i)  Soao.-F.  C.  Dlea's  'Leben  nnd  Werke  der  Trou- 
ba-lours,r1820:  A.  B.  Marx's  '  Die  Kunst  des  Geaanges,' 
1826;  R  G.  Klesewetter's  'Schicksal  .  .  .  des  weltlicben 
Gesanges,'  1841 ;  H.  F.  Mannmtein's  '  Geschichte  . .  .  des 
Geeaiiges,'  1845;  K.  E.  Scheider's  'Das  mu»ikalische 
Lied,'  J  vols.  1865;  G.  Fantoni's  'Storia  universale  del 
Canto,'  2  vols.  1873;  T.  Lemaire  and  H.  Lavoix's  'Le 
Chant,  aes  Principe*,  et  son  Histoire,'  1881. 

For  further  information  see  the  articles  on 
Dictionaries,  Opera,  Oratorio,  Sono,  Violin, 
etc.  in  this  work,  and  similar  articles  in  Mendel 
and  Reisemann's  Musical  Lexicon.  J.N.  Fork  el  a 
'  Allgemeine  Literatur  der  Musik'  may  also  be 
consulted  with  advantage  for  early  works  on 
the  history  of  music.  [A.H.-H.j 

HOBBS,  J.  W.  Add  that '  Phillis  is  my  only 
joy  '  is  by  him. 

HOCHSCHULE  (Berlin).  See  Musik,  konig- 

LICHE  HoCHSUIULE  FUR,  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

HODGES,  Edward,  Muh.  D.  The  following 
additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  existing  article  : — 
At  the  age  of  1 5  he  developed  remarkable  inven- 
tive faculties,  and  some  of  his  projects  have  since 

1  See  also  under  separate  countries. 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  6. 


been  adopted  in  different  branches  of  mechanical 
science.  Connected  with  music  were  improve- 
ments in  organ  bellows,  etc.,  and,  more  important 
than  all,  the  introduction  of  the  C  compass  into 
England  is  claimed  for  him.  His  appointment* 
to  the  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas, 
Bristol,  took  place  in  18 19  and  1821  respectively. 
The  new  organ  in  the  former  church,  remodelled 
under  his  direction,  and  opened  1814,  contained 
the  first  CC  manual,  and  CCC  pedal  made  in 
England.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  cathedral  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  director  of  the  music  of  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York,  taking  the  duty  at  St.  John's 
while  the  new  Trinity  Church  was  being  built. 
Illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  duty  in  1859,  and 
in  1863  lie  returned  to  England.  Besides  the 
contributions  to  musical  literature  mentioned  in 
the  article,  he  wrote  many  pamphlets,  etc.  on 
musical  and  other  subjects.  He  was  an  excellent 
contrapuntist,  and  possessed  a  remarkable  gift 
of  improvisation,  and  especially  of  extempore 
fugue-playing.  His  church  compositions  are 
numerous  and  elaborate.  They  comprise  a 
Morning  and  Evening  Service  in  C,  with  two 
anthems,  a  full  service  in  F,  and  another  in  E, 
Psalm  exxii,  etc.  (all  published  by  Novello), 
besides  many  MS.  compositions,  and  occasional 
anthems  for  various  royal  funerals,  etc.  [M.] 

HOFMANN,  Hmnrich  Karl  Johann.  born 
Jan.  13,  184a,  in  Berlin,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Domchor  at  nine  years  old,  and  at  fifteen  entered 
Kullak's  academy,  studying  the  piano  with  that 
master,  and  composition  under  Dehn  and  Wuerst. 
For  some  years  after  leaving  this  institution  he 
played  in  public  and  gave  lessons.  His  earliest 
compositions  were  pianoforte  pieces,  but  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  with  his 
comic  opera,  'Cartouche,'  op.  7,  produced  1869. 
and  performed  successfully  in  several  places.  In 
1873  the  production  of  his  '  Hungarian  Suite,' 
op.  16,  for  orchestra,  obtained  such  renown  that 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  thenceforth  to 
composition  alone.  In  the  next  year  his '  Frith iof ' 
symphony,  op.  22,  was  brought  out  with  extra- 
ordinary success  at  one  of  Bilse's  concerts  in 
Berlin,  and  rapidly  became  known  all  over 
Germany;  in  1875  his  cantata,  'Die  schdne 
Melusine'  op.  30,  gained  a  similar  success,  and 
since  then  he  has  held  a  position  equalled,  in 
respect  of  immediate  popularity,  by  scarcely  any 
living  composer.  Whether  his  fame  will  ulti- 
mately prove  enduring,  is  not  to  be  predicted ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  most  of  his  productions 
have  in  them  a  superficiality  of  style  which 
makes  their  duration  exceedingly  problematical. 
In  1 88a  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  Beside  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
the  following  are  the  roost  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions : — '  Nornengesang,'  for  solos,  female 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  21 ;  two  orchestral 
suites,  op.  16  and  68;  string  sextet,  op.  25; 
violoncello  concerto,  op.  31  ;  trio,  op.  18; 
quartet,  for  piano  and  strings;  and  lastly,  the 
•  Armin '  (produced  at  Dresden  1877), 
von  Tharau,'  •  Wilhelm  von  Orsnten ' 
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(3  acts,  op.  56),  the  words  of  the  two  first  by 
Felix  Dahn,  and  '  Donna  Diana '  (op.  75,  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  13,  1886).  Among  his  most  recent 
compositions  are  a  Liederspiel  (op.  84)  for  solo 
quartet  with  PF.  accompaniment,  entitled  '  Lent 
und  Liebe,'  a  set  of  songs  for  baritone  and 
orchestra,  'Die  Lieder  des  Troubadours  Kaoul' 
(op.  89),  and  '  Harold  s  Brautfahrt '  for  baritone 
solo,  male  chorus,  and  orcliestra  (op.  90).  An 
orchestral  suite,  '  I  in  Schlosshof,'  was  lately 
given  at  Breslau.  Many  concerted  vocal  works, 
songs,  duets,  and  pianoforte  pieces  have  also 
been  published.  [M.] 

HOGARTH,  George,  writer  on  musical  and 
other  subjects,  was  born  in  1783.    He  studied 
law  in  Edinburgh,  associating  with  the  literary 
characters  of  the  day  and  taking  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  tho  city  as  joint  secretary  to  the 
Edinburgh  Musical  Festival  of  1815,  etc.  He 
came  to  London  in  1830,  when  he  contributed 
articles  to  the  '  Harmonicon,'  and  was  engaged 
on  the  staff  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.'   On  the 
establishment  in  1846  of  the  'Daily  News,'  under 
the  editorship  of  his  son-in-law,  Charles  Dickens, 
Hogarth  was  at  once  appointed  musical  critic, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  his  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  in  1866.    Besides  rilling  a 
similar  post  for  the  '  Illustrated  London  News,' 
editing  for  their  short  period  of  existence  '  The 
Evening  Chronicle  '  and  '  Tlie  Musical  Herald,' 
assisting  Dickens  in  the  compilation  of  1  The 
Household  Narrative,'  and  contributing  articles, 
to  several  periodicals,  Hogarth  found  time  to 
write  some  volumes  on  musical  subjects,  in  which 
his  judgment  on  contemporary  art-life  appears  to 
have  been  sound  and  his  mind  open  to  the  new 
influences  at  work  ;  for  his  artistic  instinct  was 
sure  even  whare  his  knowledge  was  limited. 
These  works  are  'Musical  History,'  etc.,  1835  ; 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,'  1838  ;  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  same,  called  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Opera,'  1851  ;  'The  Birmingham  Festival,'  1855  ; 
and  4  The  Philharmonic  Society,  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1 81 3  to  its  50th  year  in  1862/  a  history  he 
was  well  qualified  to  undertake,  owing  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Society  as  secretary  from  1850  to 
1864.  His  musical  compositions  comprise  ballads, 
glees,  and  editions  of  standard  English  songs. 

Hogarth  died  on  Feb.  12,  1870,  in  his  87th 
year.  [L.M.M.] 

HOLDEN,  John,  published  an  '  Essav 
towards  a  Rational  System  of  Music,'  Glasgow, 
1770  ;  other  editions  appeared  in  Calcutta,  1 799, 
and  Edinburgh  1 807.  He  published  a '  Collection 
of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  New  Setts  of  the 
Common  Psalm  Tunes,  with  some  other  Pieces ; 
adapted  to  the  several  Metres  in  the  Version 
authorised  by  the  general  assembly  ....  princi- 
pally designed  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,'  1 766.  By  Feus  he  is  stated  to  be  a 
Professor  in  Glasgow  University.  This  is  an 
error,  arising  not  unnaturally  from  the  ponder- 
ous title  quoted  above.  [W.He.] 

HOLMES,  Alfred.  P.  744  a,  for  1.  4  read 
His  last  works  were  two  Overture*,  of  which '  The 


Cid '  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Feb.  21, 
1874,  and  *  The  Muses'  in  London  later. 

HOLMES,  Aug  out  a  Mart  Anne,  born  in 
Paris  Dec.  16, 1847,  of  Irish  parents,  and  natural 
ized  in  France  in  1879,  is,  in  fact,  a  composer  of 
French  music,  for,  being  a  member  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  of  Franck,  she  only  writes  music 
to  French  words.  Her  parents  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  her  musical  propensities,  and  she  began 
her  career  as  a  prodigy,  playing  the  piano  at 
concerts  and  in  drawing-rooms,  aud  singing  airs 
of  her  own  composition  signed  with  the  mom 
de  plume  of  Hermann  Zenta.    She  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  with  H.Lambert, organist 
of  the  cathedral  at  Versailles,  where  she  was 
then  living,  and  received  excellent  advice  as  to 
instrumentation  from  Klose*,  bandmaster  of  the 
Artillerie  de  la  Garde  Imperiale,  and  professor 
of  the  clarinet  in  the  Conservatoire.    In  reality, 
however,  Mile.  Houses,  whose  character  was  one 
of  great  independence,  worked  alone  both  at  her 
musical  and  literary  studies,  for  since  her  dehut 
she  has  always  written  her  own  librettos ;  but 
in  1875  she  became  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
more  serious  studies  under  a  master,  and  enrolled 
herself  as  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.    With  the 
exception  of  an  opera,  'Hero  et  Leandre,'  sub- 
mitted to  the  directors  of  the  Opera  Populaire, 
and  of  the  Psalm  '  In  exitu,'  performed  by  the 
Socic'te'  Philharmonique  in  1873,  her  composi- 
tions nearly  all  date  from  this  time.    After  two 
I  years  of  serious  study  under  Franck 's  direction, 
she  produced  at  the  Concerts  du  Chatelet  (Jan. 
14,  1877)  &n  Andante  Pastorale  from  a  sym- 
phony on  the  subject  of  Orlando  Furioso,  and  in 
the  following  year  Bhe  gained  a  second  place 
after  Dubois  and  Godard  (bracketed  together)  at 
the  musical  competition  instituted  by  the  city  of 
Paris.  Her  prize  composition,  a  symphony  entitled 
'  Lutece,'  was  afterwards  played  at  the  concerts  at 
Angers  (Nov.  30, 18S4).    In  1880  Mile.  Holmes 
again  entered  the  second  competition  opened  by 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  though  she  only  gained 
an  honourable  mention  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Pasdeloup,  who  per- 
formed the  entire  score  of  her  work,  '  Les 
Argonautes,'  at  the  Concerts  Populaire*  (April 
34,  1881),  and  this  unexpected  test  proved  to  be 
entirely  to  her  credit,  and  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Duvernoy,  whose  'Tempete'  had  been  preferred 
to  Mile.  Holmes's  work  by  eleven  judges  against 
nine.  On  March  a,  1882,  Mile.  Holmes  produced 
at  the  Concerts  Popnlaires  a  Poeme  Symphonique 
entitled 'Irlande';  another  symphony,  'Pologne,' 
after  its  production  at  Angers,  was  played  at  the 
same  concerts  on  Dec.  9,  1883 ;  and  a  symphonic 
ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra  with  recitative,  en- 
titled '  Ludus  pro  patria,'  was  given  on  March  4. 
1888,  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.  The 
above,  with  a  collection  of  songs  called  '  Les  Sept 
Ivresses/are  the  works  by  which  Mile.  Holmes's 
vigorous  and  far  from  effeminate  talent  may  be 
judged.    We  see  the  influence  of  Wagner,  but 
only  in  the  general  conception ;  we  do  not  light 
upon  whole  bars  and  pa»*ages  copied  literally 
from  him,  such  as  are  found  in  the  case  of  some 
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composers.  Certain  portions  of  Mile.  Holmes's 
work,  as  the  opening  of  '  Irlande,'  her  most  com- 
plete work,  and  the  third  part  of '  Les  Argon  antes,' 
although  they  contain  serious  faults  in  prosody 
and  in  the  union  between  the  words  and  the 
music,  are  nevertheless  creations  of  great  worth, 
evincing  by  turns  a  charming  tenderness,  ardent 
passion,  and  masculine  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  does  not  always  measure  her  effects  ;  she 
gives  rather  too  much  prominence  to  the  brass 
instruments,  and  in  seeking  for  originality  and 
grandeur  she  is  sometimes  affected  and  |>ompous ; 
but  this  exuberance  is  at  least  a  sign  of  an  ar- 
tistic temperament,  and  of  a  composer  who  has 
something  to  nay  and  tries  to  give  it  a  fitting 
expression.  This  virtue  is  rare  enough  amongst 
men,  but  is  exceptional  in  women,  and  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  [A.J.] 
HOLMES,  Henry.  P.  7440,  add  that  for 
some  years  he  has  given  an  interesting  series  of 
chamber  concerts,  under  the  title  of  'Musical 
Evenings,'  and  that  he  has  held  the  post  of 
professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  since  its  foundation.  A  symphony,  entitled 
'  Boscastle,"  was  given  nt  one  of  the  London 
Symphony  Concerts  in  the  spring  of  1887. 

HOLMES,  W.  H.  Add  date  of  death,  April 
aj,  1885. 

HOLSTEIN,  Franz  von,  the  son  of  an  officer 
of  high  position,  born  at  Brunswick  Feb.  16, 
i8j6.  Ho  was  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the 
military  profession,  but  eagerly  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  improving  his  musical  knowledge. 
He  studied  with  such  success  under  Griepeukerl 
that  in  1845,  while  he  was  working  for  an  ex- 
amination, he  found  time  to  finish  an  opera  in 
two  acts,  '  Zwei  Nachte  in  Venedig,'  which  was 
privately  performed.  He  went  through  the 
Schleswig  Holstein  campaign,  and  on  his  return 
to  Brunswick  set  to  work  upon  an  opera  on  the 
subject  of  '  Waverley.'  This  more  ambitious 
work  in  five  acts  was  finished  in  185a,  and  was 
shewn  to  Hauptmann,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
it  that  he  persuaded  Holstein  to  leave  the  army 
and  devote  himself  to  art.  From  1853  to  1856 
therefore,  with  a  considerable  interval  occasioned 
by  ill-health,  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  produced 
several  very  promising  works,  among  them  a 
concert  overture, '  Loreley.'  He  went  to  Rome 
in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  and  continued  his  stu- 
dies there,  and  subsequently  at  Berlin  and  Paris. 
In  1869  a  new  opera,  '  Die  Haidcschacht,'  was 
produced  with  success  at  Dresden,  and  was  heard 
on  all  the  principal  stages  of  Germany.  A  comic 
opera,  '  Die  Erbe  von  Morley,'  was  produced  in 
187a  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1876  yet  another,  '  Die 
Hochlander,'  was  given  at  Mannheim.  In  the 
night  of  May  ai-aa,  1878,  the  composer  died  at 
Leipzig.  Besides  the  dramatic  works  we  have 
mentioned,  the  following  are  important :  a  post- 
humous overture,  '  Frau  Aventiure,'  a  solo  from 
Schiller's  « Braut  von  Messina,*  'Beatrice,'  a 
soma  for  soprano  with  orchestra,  and  many 
songs  and  instrumental  compositions.  [M.] 

HOLYOKE,  Samuel.   See  vol.  i.  p.  753. 
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HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  Add  that  the 
fact  of  its  introduction  into  *  Anna  Bolena  '  has 
given  rise  to  an  idea,  among  certain  continental 
authorities,  that  Donizetti  wrote  it;  but  that 
opera  was  not  written  till  1831,  while  'Clari' 
was  produced  in  1833.  Mr.  Charles  Mackay 
stated  in  the  'Daily  Telegraph*  of  March  19, 
1887,  that  Bishop,  in  an  action  for  piracy  and 
breach  of  copyright,  made  oath  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  composed  the  tune.  The  words  are  by 
Howard  Payne. 

H0M1LIUS,  G.  A.  Line  26  of  article,/or 
homophone  read  homophonic 

HOMOPHONE.  For  this  word  read  Homo- 
phony.  The  reference  in  the  last  line  of  article 
should  be  Polyphonia. 

HOPKINS,  J.  L.  H.  Page  747  a,  1.  4,  for 
in  i8ao  read  Nov.  35,  1819. 

HOPKINSON.  Line  7  of  article,  for  184a 
reail  1835.  Line  10,  add  that  in  188a  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  95  New  Bond  Street.  At 
end,  add  that  Messrs.  John  and  James  Hopkin- 
son,  sons  of  the  member  of  the  firm  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  present  heads  of  the  house. 

HORN.  Page  749  a,  1.  4,  for  raised  read 
lowered.  Pago  750  b,  third  paragraph,  omit 
the  sentence  beginning  This  solo,  though  pre- 
served, etc. 

HORNPIPE.  The  last  four  quavers  in  the 
last  bar  of  the  second  line  of  the  first  musical 
illustration  should  be  C,  B,  A,  G,  i.e.  a  third 
higher  than  the  notes  given.  On  Miss  Cat  ley's 
hornpipe  see  vol.  i.  p.  3266,  763  b,  and  vol.  ii. 
161  b. 

HORSLEY,  Charlm  Edward.  Pago  754  a. 
Add  day  of  birth,  Dec.  16  (1 8a a  is  the  correct 
date),  and  in  line  3  fioin  end  of  article,  for 
March  a  read  Feb.  38. 

HOSANNA.  Page  7540,  line  3,/or  [Osanna] 
read  [Mass]. 

HOTHBY,  John  (see  p.  754V  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  treatise  beginning  '  Quid  est 
Proportio,'  of  which  there  are  copies  at  the 
British  Museum  and  I*ambeth  Palace,  is  not 
identical  with  the  *  Reguhe  super  proportionem ' 
of  the  Paris.  Venice,  and  Bologna  libraries.  In 
the  national  library  at  Florence  is  a  M3.  con- 
taining several  workB  by  Hothby;  namely, 
(1)  Ars  musica  ;  (3)  a  dialogue  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  the  author  quotes,  among 
others,  Dunstable,  Dufay,  and  even  Okeghem ; 
:  3)  a  letter  in  Italian,  refuting  the  censures  of 
Usmense,  a  Spaniard  ;  (4)  '  Calliopea  legale,'  a 
musical  treatise,  of  which  there  is  another  copy 
at  Venice.  This  last  work  is  interesting  as 
giving  an  account  of  the  transition  from  neumes 
to  square  notes.  Another  important  MS.  of 
Hothby 'b  was  formerly  at  Ferrara,  but  has  been 
lost  :  besides  a  'Kyrie,'  a  '  Magnificat,'  and  other 
musical  compositions,  it  contained  the  following 
short  treatises,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
Liceo  Comraunale  at  Bologna: — (I)  the  above- 
mentioned  '  Rcguho  super  proportionem';  (a) 
'  De  Cantu  figurato ' ;  (3)  *  ReguUe  super  Contra- 
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punctum  ' ;  (4)  '  Manus  per  genua  diatonicum 
declarata';  (5)  '  Keguhe  de  Monochordo  ma- 
nuali.'  Among  other  minor  works  are  a  '  Trac- 
ts l  us  qunrundum  regularum  artis  musices'  at 
Florence,  and  a  second  treatise  on  Counterpoint, 
beginning  « Consonantia  interpretatur  sonus  cum 
alio  sonans,'  in  the  Paris  MS.  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  John  Hothby,  Ottobi  or  Octobi, 
as  he  is  still  called  in  Italy.  The  Paris  MS. 
styles  him  a  Doctor  of  Music  ;  but  whether  he 
took  his  degree  at  an  English  or  foreign  Univer- 
sity does  not  appear.  After  leaving  the  monas- 
tery at  Ferrara  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  was  held  in 
great  honour  in  1471-  The  British  Museum 
MS.  of  'Quid  est  proportio'  is  dated  1500.  and 
it  is  probable  that  Uothby  died  soon  after  this  at 
an  advanced  age.  [A.H.-H.] 

HOWELL.  Add  dates  of  death  of  James, 
Aug.  5,  1879,  aQd  of  Arthur,  April  16,  1885. 

HUBER,  Hans,  bora  June  18,  1852,  at 
Schbnewerd  in  Switzerland,  studied  from  1870 
to  1874  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  and 
subsequently,  after  two  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  Alsace,  took  up  his  residence  at  Basle. 
His  compositions,  most  of  which  are  for  the 
piano,  either  in  combination  with  other  instru- 
ments or  alone,  show  the  strong  influence  of 
Brahms,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
romantic  style  of  Liszt.  A  fairy  opera  '  Florea- 
tan,'  concertos  for  piano  and  for  violin,  a  trio,  a 
pastoral  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  '  Car- 
neval,'  '  Landliche  Symphonie,'  and  '  Rbmiacher 
Carneval,*  for  orchestra,  as  well  as  piano  pieces 
and  songs,  may  be  mentioned.  [M.] 

HUBERT.  After  Pobpobino  add  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

HUCB ALDUS  DE  S.  AMANDO  (Hubald 
de  S.  Amand;  Hugbald  de  S.  Amand).  Our 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Music  during 
the  early  Middle  Age*  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  information  furnished  by  three  learned 
writers,  of  whom  the  earliest  was  a  Monk, 
named  Hucbald,  of  S.  Amand  sur  1'Elnon.  in 
Flanders,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  Monachus  Elnoncnsis.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  840,  and  flourished,  therefore,  a  full 
century  before  Guido  d'Arezzo,  and  a  century 
and  a  half  before  Magister  Franco — the  only  two 
writers  whose  musical  treatises  possess  an  in- 
terest comparable  with  his  own.  Of  the  details  of 
his  life  we  know  bnt  very  little  more  than  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  S.  Rami  of  Auxerre,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  S.  Odo  of  Cluny  ;  that  he  was 
a  Poet,  as  well  as  a  Musician  and,  that  he  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  930.  But 
of  his  life-work  we  know  all  that  need  be  desired. 

Of  Hucbald  a  «  Enchiridion  ■  or  tract.  '  De 
Harmonica  Institutione'  —  the  only  work  by 
him  that  has  been  preserved  to  us — the  two 
most  perfect  copies  known  are  those  in  the  Paris 
Library,  and  in  that  of  S.  Benet'B  (now  Corpus 
Christi)  College,  Cambridge.    The  title  of  the 

>  Ite  d«dk*t»d  to  lh«  Impvror.  Ch»rle»  the  IWd  ■  poem  In  prmlw 
of  taldiwu.  brtfnnlng  taimtna  Clartiona.  Calrk*.  Uuuie  Cm- 
n»ua';  In  which  «r«y  wurd  begaa  with  the  letter  C. 


Parts  MS.  is  '  Enchiridion  Musics?."  *  The  Cam- 
bridge MS.  forma  part  of  a  volume '  entitled 
'  Muaica  Hogeri,  aive  Excerptiones  Hogeri  Ab- 
batis  ex  Autoribus  Musicae  Artis,'  and  contain- 
ing, besides  the  'Enchiridion*  of  Hucbald,  a 
less  perfect  copy  of  another  'Enchiridion*  by 
his  friend,  S.  Odo  of  Cluny,  which,  though 
written  in  Dialogue,  resembles  it,  in  many  re- 
spects, so  closely,  that  copies  of  the  one  MS. 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  other.* 

In  this  tract,  Hucbald  describes,  under  the 
name  of  Symphonia,  the  primitive  form  of  Part- 
writing  called,  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  Di aphonia, 
or  Organum,  and,  by  Magister  Franco,  Diacant. 
Of  this  Symphonia  he  mentions  three  kmdr, 
which  he  calls  Diatesaaron  Symphonia,  Diapente 
Symphonia, and  Diapason  Symphonia;  in  other 
words,  Harmony  in  the  Fourth,  the  Fifth,  and 
the  Octave.  Examples  of  these  rude  attempt* 
at  Harmony  have  already  been  given,  in  voL  ii. 
p.  469,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  427  b.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  these,  he  tells 
us,  in  his  Eighteenth  Chapter,  that  so  long  as 
one  voice  continues  to  sing  the  same  note,  the 
others  may  proceed  at  will ;  of  which  method 
he  gives  the  following  example  :— 


 :  ^  :  f-—  — m  ■  

 ■*  *9  L"'  B  

Ten  -  er  -  »n  -  dam    pi   -  U. 

These  examples  are  written  in  a  peculiar  form 
of  Notation,  invented  by  himself,  which  has 
already  been  described,  and  illustrated  by  bis 
own  examples,  in  the  articles  above  referred  to. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  entirely  to 
this  ingenious  device,  but  supplemented  it  by 
the  invention  of  fifteen  arbitrary  signs,  for  repre- 
senting the  notes  of  the  Gamut,  from  T,  to  aa, 
together  with  four  more  signs,  of  like  character, 
for  the  four  Authentic  Modes — 

/?  Primus  qui  et  gravissimus  Grace  Protos 
dicitvr  vel  Archos. 

/>  Secundvs  Deuteros  lono  distant  a  Proto. 

/  Tertiiu  Tritos  temitono  dUtans  a  Deutero. 
Quart  us  Tetanias  tono  distant  a  Trito. 

The  number  of  examples  givi-n  in  illustration 
of  these  principles,  and  others  deduced  from 
them,  is  very  great;  and  the  tract  conclude* 
with  an  account  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into 
Hades,  in  search  of  Eurydice.  [W.S.R.] 

HUEFFER,  Francis.  Ph.D.,  author  and 
musical  critic,  was  born  in  1845.  After  studying 
modern  philology  and  music  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
London  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
His  first  articles  appeared  in  the  late  4  North 
British  Review,'  in  the  *  Fortnightly  Review  * 
(when  under  Mr.  John  Morley's  editorship),  and 

t  No  Tim.  1  Ho.  eeU. 

<  Hucbald  Mid  8. Odo  wen  both  dlKlplu  ol  8.  Brail  of  Auerr*. 
8.  Odo  ww  born  A.  0.  «7«,  Ud  dl«d  in  9CL 
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in  the  'Academy,'  of  which  he  became  assistant 
editor.  At  a  time  when  England  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  the  genius  of  Wagner,  Mr.  Hueffer 
brought  home  to  amateurs  the  meaning  of  the 
modern  developments  of  dramatic  and  lyrical 
composition  by  the  publication,  in  1874,  of  his 
'  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the  Future.' 
Mr.  Hueffer  was  in  1 878  appointed  musical 
critic  of  *  The  Times,'  and  consistently  followed 
up  his  advocacy  of  the  modern  in  art  by  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  living  English  musicians. 
He  has  also  written  librettos  for  several  of  our 
rising  composers.  Thus  *  Colomba '  and  « The 
Troubadour,'  were  written  for  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
and  'The  Sleeping  Beauty  *  for  Mr.  Cowen.  He 
has  lately  undertaken  the  English  version  of 
Boito's  'Otello,'  where  his  task  has  been  to 
translate  the  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  play 
as  made  by  the  young  Italian  poet  and  com- 
poser for  Verdi's  opera. 

As  early  as  1869  Mr.  Hueffer  had  published 
a  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Guillem  de 
Cabestanh,  which  gained  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and 
led  to  his  election  to  the  «  Felibrige '  or  Society 
of  modern  Troubadours,  of  which  Mistral  (the 
author  of  'Mireijo'),  The'odore  Auhanel,  and 
other  distinguished  poets  are  the  leading  spirit*. 
'The  Troubadour*,'  a  history  of  Provencal  life 
and  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  appeared  in 
1 S78 ;  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1880.  A  collection  of  4  Musical  Studies'  from 
the  'Times,'  etc.,  was  published  in  1880,  and 
soon  appeared  in  various  translations ;  'The  Life 
of  Wagner,'  the  first  of  the  '  Great  Musicians  ' 
series,  in  1881  ;  'Italian  and  other  Studies,'  in 
1883.  The  'Correspondence  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt,'  a  translation,  followed  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  '  Briefwechsel,'  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  in  1888.  No  more  than  a  brief  refer- 
ence can  be  made  to  Mr.  Hueffer' s  occasional 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  and  other  reviews, 
and  to  some  songs  composed  by  him  from  time 
to  time.  [L.M.M.] 

H  UNTEN,  Franz.  Line  3  from  end  of  arti- 
cle, for  date  of  death  read  Feb.  22. 

HUTTENBRENNER,  Hkinrich.  P.  755  b, 
add  that  he  wrote  the  words  for  at  least  two 
of  Schubert's  pieces—'  Der  JQngling  auf  dem 
Htigel,'  op.  8,  and  the  part-song  «  Wehmuth  * 
(op.  80,  no.  1). 

HULL  AH,  John.  Line  6  of  article,/or  1833 
read  1833.  P.  756  a,  1.  10,/or  1840  read  1839  ; 
I.  20,  for  Feb.  20  read  Feb.  10.  Add  date  of 
death,  Feb.  21,  1884. 

HUMFREY,  Pklham.  P.  757  o,  line  3 
from  bottom,  for  produced  read  printed.  (It 
had  been  performed  in  1667.) 

HUMOROUS  MUSIC.  The  element  of 
humour  in  music  is  far  from  common,  and 
though  easy  to  recognize  when  encountered,  is 
rather  difficult  to  define.  Nor  is  this  difficulty 
lessened  by  calling  to  mind  a  number  of  ex- 
amples and  endeavouring  to  generalize  there- 


from.  Such  a  course  shows  us  only  that  our 
title  is  either  too  comprehensive  or  too  limited 
for  the  name  of  one  particular  kind  of  music, 
embracing  on  the  one  hand  nil  scherzos,  all 
comic-opera  and  dance-music,  and  on  the  other 
hand  including  only  serious  music  in  which  a 
sudden  and  momentary  change  of  mood  appears. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  title  is  in- 
applicable to  merely  light,  gay  or  frolicsome 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pronounce  Bee- 
thoven the  sole  exponent  of  musical  humour  is 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  making  a 
'  class.'  How  then  shall  we  limit  our  definition  T 
Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  remember  that  there  are 
various  kinds  of  humour,  such  as  high  and  low, 
comedy  and  farce?  We  fear  not.  Schumann 
indeed,  writing  on  this  subject,  says:1 — 'The 
less  educated  minds  are  usually  disposed  to 
perceive  in  music  without  words  only  the  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  or  joy,  but  are  not  capable  of 
discerning  the  subtler  shades  of  these  sentiments, 
such  as  anger  or  remorse  on  the  one  hand  and 
kindliness  or  contentment  on  the  other ;  a  fact 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  compre- 
hend such  masters  as  Beethoven  and  Franz 
Schubert,  every  condition  of  whose  minds  is  to 
be  found  in  their  music.  I  fancy  that  I  can 
perceive  behind  some  of  the  Moments  musicals 
of  Schubert  certain  tailors'  bills  which  he  was 
not  able  to  pay,  such  a  Philistine  annoyance  do 
they  express.'  The  poetic  temperament  may  be 
permitted  to  indulge  itself  in  fantasies  like 
these,  for  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  any 
actual  foundation,  but  Schumann's  words  must 
not  be  taken  literally.  The  scientific  musician 
in  his  calmer  moments  is  forced  to  admit  that 
the  expression  in  music  of  any  emotion  or  senti- 
ment whatever— bevond  the  elementary  sensa- 
tions of  gloom  and  gaiety — is  purely  a  matter 
of  convention,  depending  for  its  effect  upon  the 
auditor's  previous  musical  experiences.  A  China- 
man would  not  be  thrilled  by  the  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise,  and  a  European  finds  nothing 
pleasing  in  the  Javanese  Gamelan.  The  National 
Anthem  of  one  country  is  seldom  rated  highly 
by  a  foreigner,  but  let  an  Englishman  hear 
'  Home,  sweet  home  1 '  a  Scotchman  hear  the 
skirl  of  his  native  instrument,  or  a  Swiss  be 
reminded  of  the  Rant  de*  Vaches,  and  each  will 
be  moved  to  the  very  soul.  Gaiety  and  gloom  in 
music  are  discernible  by  all  human  beings  alike ; 
for  this  reason — joy  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  inclination  to  dance  ;  therefore,  by  a  natural 
association  of  ideas,  music  which  has  short  brisk 
dance-rhythms  excites  lively  emotions,  while  slow 
long  drawn  sounds  connect  themselves  with  tran- 
quillity, repose  and  gravity  of  spirit.  The  Intro- 
duction and  Vivace  of  Beethoven's  A  major 
Symphony  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  our 
meaning ;  the  broad  slow  phrases  of  the  opening 
would  impress  the  veriest  savage,  while  the 
frisky  rhythm  of  the  main  movement  must 
gladden  every  heart  that  hears  it. 

We  have,  however,  wandered  from  our  point, 
which  is  not  what  kinds  of  humour  can  be 

)  BciuBinn.  Get.  Schrlft.  Mi  D«  Komi***  im  im  Jf«a. 
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expressed  in  music,  but,  admitting  that  humor- 
ous music  does  exist,  in  what  does  its  humour 
convst?  The  answer  is,  that  in  music,  as  in 
literature,  humour  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  (i) 
sudden  and  unexpected  contrasts  of  thought  or 
language,  (3)  grotesque  exaggeration,  and  (3) 
burlesque.  To  all  three  of  these  forms  of 
humour  Beethoven  was  equally  addicted,  and 
added  besides  a  farcical  fun  all  his  own,  some- 
times exhibited  in  allotting  a  passage  to  an 
instrument  unsuited  to  it,  and  upon  which  it 
sounds  absurd.  The  bassoon  is  the  usual  victim 
on  such  occasions.  To  class  I  belong  such 
passages  as  the  middle  of  the  1st  movement  of 
the  Symphony  no.  8 — 


i  l  \ 

♦  i  V 
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the  imitations  of  birds  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  *  Pastoral,'  and  the  tipsy  bassoon  in  the 
scherzo  of  the  same,  the  wrong  entry  of  the  horn 
in  the  Eroica  and  its  indignant  suppression  by 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  [quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  73], 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar joke  at  the  opening  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
wcherzo,  the  charming  effect  of  tho  long  pedal 
ban  on  the  drums  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
E  b  Piano  Concerto,  and  many  other  passages  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Under  class  2  are  to  be 
ranked  those  especially  '  Beethovenish  *  passages 
in  which  a  phrase  is  insisted  upon  and  repeated 
with  a  daring  boldness,  yet  perfect  artistic 
propriety,  entirely  beyond  the  conception  of  less 
gifted  musicians,  and  indeed  only  imitated  by 
one  other — Anton  DvohSk.  Two  conspicuous  ex- 
amples may  be  given  from  Beethoven's  Piano- 
forte Sonatas ;  one  in  the  Inst  movement  of  the 
G  major,  op.  31.  Here  in  the  coda  tho  simple 
first  phrase  of  the  principal  subject  is  tossed 
about,  fast,  slow,  in  the  treble,  in  the  bass,  until 
it  finally  dies  of  exhaustion.  The  passage  is 
too  long  to  quote,  as  is  the 
equally  delightful  instance  in  the  <a)  ♦ 
E  minor  Sonata  op.  90  (1st  move- 
ment), at  the 
subject,  where 
semiquaver   passage  (a) 


.         y-  ^  .  -  |  n 

return  to  the  1st  2:: 

1  a  mere  transient  ^ 
lassace  (a)  meta- 


morphoses itself  into  the  actual  subject  :— 


This  whimsical  exaggeration  of  a  trifling  phrase 
into  momentary  importance  is  a  favourite  device 
of  Beethoven's.  The  instance  in  the  slow  move- 
of  tho  C  minor  Symphony  is  familiar  to  every 


The  long  dominant  passages  with  which  he 
returns  to  the  subject  in  the  4th  Symphony  (1st 
movement),  in  the  •  Waldstein '  Sonata  (1st 
t),  in  the  7th  Symphony  (last  move- 


ment), and  many  others,  are  all  imbued  with  the 
same  kind  of  humour.  In  his  most  aeriou* 
moods,  as  in  the  passage  from  the  C  minor  la*t 
quoted,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  same  move- 
ment, he  does  not  fear,  as  a  less  consummate 
artist  might,  to  weaken  the  impreasiun  of  bis 
most  earnest  and  poetic  thoughts  by  this  moment- 
ary intrusion  of  the  grotesque  ;  he  is  conscious 
of  holding  the  reins  of  our  emotions  so  firmly 
that  he  can  compel  our  smiles  or  tears  at  any 
moment. 

The  third  kind  of  humour  in  which  Beethoven 
indulges  is  the  burlesque  vein  so  conspicuous  in 
the  finales  of  Symphonies  No.  7  and  8  and  the 
concluding  pages  of  the  C  minor.  It  is  a  sort  of 
scoff  at  musical  commonplaces,  and  consists 
indeed,  like  the  previous  class,  in  comical  exag- 
geration, but  so  evidently  intended  as  a  satire  on 
the  inferior  composers  of  the  day  as  to  justify 
us  in  classing  it  apart.  To  this  class  belong 
also  such  eminently  droll  passages  as  the  hurry- 
Bcurry  of  the  double-basses  in  the  Trio  of  the 
C  minor,  and  in  the  finale  of  No.  4.  the  snort- 
ing low  notes  for  born  in  the  Trio  of  No.  7, 
etc.  But  after  all,  Beethoven's  infinite  variety  of 
moods  cannot  be  summed  up  so  shortly  as  this  ; 
the  quaint  suggestion  of  'tuning-up'  in  the 
following  passage  (A  major  Symphony,  1st  move- 
ment)— 


I 


the  comical  introduction  to  the  Finale  of  No.  1  — 


Adagio. 
ff— ^-f-H-a  

—  I  .  m  • — n— »—  -Z*~m 


so  suggestive  of  an  animal  let  out  of  a  cage, 
trying  first  cautiously  one  step,  then  another, 
then  bolting  off  at  full  speed — these  and  a 
hundred  other  examples  partake  of  the  charac 
teristics  of  more  than  one  of  our  suggested 
'classes'  and  must  be  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Turning  away  from  Beethoven  we  must  re- 
mark, as  we  have  done  under  Scukkzo,  that 
humour  in  music  is  rarely  to  be  found  elsewherv. 
Gaiety,  liveliness,  we  find  abundantly  in  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  piquant  gracefulness  in  Schubert. 
Mendelssohn  and  composers  of  the  French  school, 
a  certain  grotesqueneas  occasionally  in  Schumann. 
Dvorak  and  Rubinstein ;  but  in  vain  do  we  seek 
for  those  sudden  contracts  of  mood  and  matter 
which  are  the  essence  of  humour.  Not  to  be  too 
sweeping,  let  us  admit  that  the  Clowns'  March, 
and  still  more  Pyramus's  deod  march  in  Men- 
's 'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  music 
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•re  highly  comic,  that  Schumann,  in  the  'Fas- 
chingsachwank  aus  Wien '  bit  upon  a  decidedly 
humorous  idea  when  he  made  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  suggest,  first  his  favourite 4  Gross- 
vatertanz'  and  then  the  prohibited  'Marseillaise'; 
let  us  also  admit  that  Gounod's  Funeral  March 
of  a  Marionette  is  comical  music,  even  apart 
from  its  '  programme,'  still  our  collection  of 
humorous  specimens  is  not  a  large  one.  We 
must  fall  back  upon  that  extensive  class  of  music 
in  which  the  humour  is  suggested— if  not  entirely 
possessed— by  the  words  or  ideas  allied  thereto. 
Many  early  examples  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  Programme  Music.  Such 
phrases  as 


do  not  appear  particularly  droll  by  themselves, 
but  when  we  know  that  they  are  intended  to 
represent  the  mewing  of  a  cat  and  the  clucking 
of  a  hen  we  smile— perhaps.  The  humour  of 
comic  opera  consists  either  in  the  rapid  articula- 
tion of  syllables  on  successive  notes — known  as 
•  patter '—or  in  the  deliberate  setting  of  nonsense 
to  serious  music.  The  so-called  comic  cantatas 
of  Bach  might  be  sung  to  serious  words  without 
any  incongruity  being  apparent,  although  his 
'Capriccio  on  the  departure  of  a  brother,'  with  its 
picture  of  the  lamentation  of  the  friends  who 
tell  the  traveller  of  the  dangers  of  his  way,  is 
one  of  the  best  musical  jokes,  ancient  or  modern. 
Mozart  affords  us  in  his  operas  many  specimens 
of  music  which  is  at  least  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  humour  of  the  words,  if  not  inherently 
humorous.  Decidedly  his  best  efforts  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  '  Die  Zauberhote.'  In 
the  operas-bouffes  of  Offenbach  a  decided  feel- 
ing for  musical  humour  was  sometimes  exhi- 
bited ;  for  instance  when  Barbe  Bleue  relates 
the  death  of  his  wife  to  a  pathetic-sounding  air 
which,  as  he  quickly  recovers  from  his  grief,  he 
sings  faster  and  faster  till  it  becomes  a  merry 
quadrille-tune.  The  snoring  chorus  in  Orphee, 
the  toothache  song  in  'La  Princesse  de  Tre- 
bizonde,'  and  many  others,  are  singularly  char- 
acteristic. Of  the  same  class  of  humour  as 
this  might  be  mentioned  an  idea  in  Smetana's 
light  opera  '  The  Two  Widows,'  which  consists  in 
making  one  of  the  characters  stammer  all  the 
time  he  sings.  This  is  funny  enough,  but  unfor- 
tunately, in  real  life,  the  most  inveterate  stam- 
merer loses  his  affliction  the  moment  he  sings.  In 
the  comic  operas  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  delightful 
as  they  are,  the  humour  is  quite  inseparable  from 
the  words.  Change  these  and  all  is  lost.  Almost 
the  only  instance  of  musical  humour  in  opera, 
where  the  humour  emanates  from  the  music  in- 
dependently of  the  words,  are  to  be  found,  where 
they  would  scarcely  be  looked  for,  in  two  of  the 
later  works  of  Wagner.  In  '  Siegfried '  the  whole 
of  Mime's  music  is  eminently  characteristic,  but 
in  Act  II,  Sc.  3,  when  the  dwarf  comes 
wheedlingly  to  Siegfried  he  has  the  following 
expressive  subject  in  the 


etc. 


His  murderous  intentions  having  been  revealed 
by  the  forest-bird,  tho  theme  appropriated  to  the 
latter  is  woven  into  Mime's  music  as  if  in 
mockery : 

r     r  py 


Again,  a  little  later,  when  Siegfried  deals  the 
dwarf  his  merited  fate,  the  brother  Alberich, 
watching  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  utters  a  peal 
of  laughter  to  the  *  smith-motive  ' 


Ha,  b*-h»-h*-h»-h4-h»-h»-h»-ha-h»-h»-b»! 

as  if  to  say  'He  will  never  wield  the  hammer 
again ! '  In  the  '  Meisterainger '  we  find  many 
admirable  specimens  of  musical  drollery,  such  as 
the  illustrative  accompaniment  of  David's  absurd 
catalogue  of  'Tones,'  the  way  in  which  the 
orchestra  pokes  fun  at  Beckinesser  both  in  his 
serenade  and  in  his  version  of  Walther's  song, 
but  most  especially  in  that  remarkable  scene  of 
the  3rd  Act  (unfortunately  reduced  to  a  few  bars 
in  performance)  where  Beckmesser  enters  alone 
in  silent  perturbation  and  the  orchestra  inter- 
prets the  current  of  his  thoughts.  This  is  a  piece 
of  musical  humour  absolutely  without  parallel. 

Lest  we  should  be  deemed  to  have  forgotten 
them,  we  will  mention  in  conclusion  Haydn's 
'Farewell  Symphony,'  the  'Musical  Joke*  or 
1  Peasants '  Symphony  *  of  Mozart,  and  the '  Wuth 
iiber  einen  verlornen  Groschen  *  of  Beethoven,  but 
whatever  humour  there  may  be  in  either  of  these 
compositions  certainly  does  not  reside  in  the 
music.  [F.C.] 

HURDY  GURDY.  P.  759  a.  1.  ao.  When  in 
the  key  of  C,  the  lowest  drone  iB  tenor  C.  The 
lowest  drones  are  called  Bourdons,  the  next 
higher  open  string  is  tho  Mouche.  The  Trompette 
which  is  again  higher,  a  copper  string  next  the 
two  melody-strings,  may  be  tuned  as  indicated 
and  used  at  pleasure. 


Bourdont. 


One  or  other  of  the  bourdons  is  omitted,  ac- 
cording as  the  key  is  C  or  G.  [AJ.H] 
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HUTCHINSON,  Francis.  Correct  name  I 
throughout  to  Hutcheson,  and  for  last  two  sen- 
teneea  of  article  read  as  follows : — He  was  the 
only  son  of  Professor  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  well  known  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
ethical  philosophy ;  he  had  taken  a  Scottish 
■  Icgree  in  medicine  before  1762,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
As  early  as  1750  he  had  published  a  medical 
work  at  Glasgow.  In  the  roll  of  Graduates  the 
following  entry  occurs : — '  Francis  Hutcheson  (or 
Hutch  isson).  B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1748,  M.D.  1762.' 
He  adopted  the  pseudonym  of  Francis  Ireland, 
fearing  to  injure  his  professional  prospects  by 
being  known  as  a  composer. 

HUTSCHENR  U  IJTER.Wilhelm,  born  Dec. 
15, 1796,  at  Rotterdam,  at  first  studied  the  violin 
and  horn,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
composition  and  to  the  direction  of  various  choral 


and  other  musical  societies,  the  Eruditio  Musica, 
the  Musis  Sacrum,  and  the  Kuterpe.  He  was 
also  music-director  at  Schiedam,  and  «•«  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  Rome,  He  wrote  more  than  150  com- 
positions of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  : — an  opera,  *  The  King  of  Bohe- 
mia,' produced  at  Rotterdam,  four  symphonies, 
two  concert  overtures,  an  overture  for  wind  in- 
struments, several  masses,  cantatas,  pongs,  etc. 
A  fine  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  4, 
may  also  be  mentioned.  He  died  at  Rotterdam 
Nov.  18, 1878.    (Riemann's  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

HYMN.  P.  7600,  end  of  paragraph  1, 
omit  Pbosa  from  reference.  At  end  of  second  pa- 
ragraph, fur  Plain  Chaunt  read  Plain  Song. 
P.  762  ft,  L  22,  for  1594  read  1592.  P.  764a. 
1.  9  of  second  column  of  list  in  small  print,  fur 
John  Cooper  read  George  Cooper. 


I. 


ILE  ENCHANTEE,  L\     Correct  date  of 
production  to  May  16. 

IMPERFECT.  Line  30  of  article./or  Large 
read  Long. 

INDY,  Paul  Mabib  Theodore  Vincent  d\ 
born  in  Paris,  March  27,  1851,1  studied  for 
three  years  under  Dimmer,  attended  Marmon- 
tel's  class,  and  learnt  harmony  and  the  elements 
of  composition  with  Lavignac.  He  then,  with- 
out having  learnt  counterpoint  or  fugue,  under- 
took to  write  a  grand  opera,  '  Lea  Burgraves,' 
which  was  not  finished,  and  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  which  was  submitted  to  Cesar  Franck 
in  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  objections  to  the 
musical  profession  which  were  expressed  by  his 
family.  Franck,  recognising  much  promise  in 
the  work,  recommended  the  presumptuous  youth 
to  study  composition  seriously.  In  1873  d'Indy, 
who  was  now  a  first-rate  pianist,  entered  Franck 's 
organ  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  second  accettit  in  1874,  a  first  in 
the  following  year.  In  1875  he  became  chorus* 
master  under  Colonne,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
experience  of  orchestral  detail,  took  the  position 
of  second  drummer,  which  he  retained  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  began  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition.  He  has 
since  been  extremely  helpful  in  organizing  La- 
moureux's  concerts  and  in  directing  the  rehear- 
sals, which  have  led  to  such  fine  results  as  the 
|terformance  of  •  Lohengrin.'  Like  many  another 
musician,  d'Indy  owes  the  first  performance  of 
his  works  to  Pasdeloup,  and  his  overture  '  Pic- 
colomini'  (Concert  Populaire,  Jan.  35,  1874) 
revealed  a  musician  of  lofty  ideals,  whose  music 
was  full  of  melancholy  sentiment  and  rich  orches- 
tral colouring.  This  overture,  altered  and  joined 
to  the '  Camp  de  Walleustein '  ^Socitite"  Nationale, 

»  Dsn  Mrtfttf  br  ngkta  of  Nrta. 


1880),  and  the  '  Mort  de  WaUentrtein*  (Concert 
Populaire,  March  14,  1880),  forms  the  trilogy  of 
4  Wallenstein.'a  work  inspired  directly  by  Schiller, 
and  on9  of  the  composer's  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions. The  entire  trilogy  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Concerts- Lamoureux. 
Feb.  26,  1888.  After  this  he  produced  a  sym- 
phony, 'Jean  Hunyade,'  an  overture  to  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra,' '  La  Fore't  enchantee,'  symphonic 
ballad  after  Uhland ;  a  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  A;  'La  Chevauchee  du  Cid,'  acena 
for  baritone  and  chorus ;  '  Saugefleuric,'  legend 
for  orchestra;  a  suite  in  D  for  trumpet,  two 
flutes,  and  string  quartet;  a  'Symphony'  on  an 
Alpine  air  for  piano  and  orchestra,  all  of  which 
have  been  performed  at  various  Parisian  concerts. 
D'Indy  has  only  once  written  for  the  stage ;  a 
small  work,  entitled  '  Attendez-moi  sous  Tonne, ' 
was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Feb.  11, 
1S82,  with  but  little  success,  but  be  has  wince 
made  up  for  its  failure  by  the  dramatic  legend 
'  Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,'  which  gained  the 
prize  at  the  competition  of  the  city  of  Paris  in 
1884,  and  was  performed  three  times  in  1886 
under  Lamoureux's  direction.  Besides  these. 
d'Indy  has  written  several  minor  works,  a  '  lied  * 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  piano  pieces  and 
songs,  sacred  and  secular.  He  is  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  composer,  who  does  not  in  tho  least 
care  to  please  the  public  ear.  The  melodic  idea 
may  bo  sometimes  poor  and  not  very  striking, 
but  the  composer  has  such  a  command  of  the 
resources  of  his  art  as  to  be  able  to  make  the 
most  ordinary  phrases  interesting.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  extraordinary  knowledge  of  technical 
combinations  and  of  vivid  musical  colouring, 
d'Indy,  who  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Schumann, 
has  borrowed  largely  from  Berlioz's  methods ;  but 
in  conception  and  general  style  his  '  Chant  de  la 
Cloche '  approaches  more  nearly  to  Wagner.  [A  J.] 
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INFLEXION.   See  Accent,  vol.  i.  p.  i6«. 

INSTRUMENT.  Vol.  ii.  p.  6a,  note  i,/or 
(see  p.  704  a)  read  (see  vol.  i.  p.  749  a).  P.  6  6, 
1.  II  from  bottom,  for  4  of  the  29  strings  read 
5  of  the  30.  After  1.  5  from  bottom  add  while 
in  the  instruments  of  the  Mandoline  family  a 
plectrum  of  tortoiseshell  is  used. 

INTERMEZZO.  P.  ga,  1.  2 2,  for  1734  read 
1 731.  Two  lines  from  end  of  article  omit  the 
word  latest. 

INTRODUCTION.  P.  136,  L  14  from 
bottom,  add  opus  number  of  the  Nocturne  re- 
ferred to,  op.  62,  No.  1.  P.  146,  1.  29  from 
bottom,  for  D  read  D  minor. 

INVENTION.  Only  the  first  set  of  pieces 
mentioned,  viz.  the  1 5  iu  2  parts,  are  called  by 
this  name ;  the  3-part  compositions  are  called 
*  Sinfonien.' 


INVERTED  CADENCE.  See  Medial  Ca- 
dence, vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

INVITATORIUM.  A  species  of  Antiphon, 
appointed,  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  sung, 
at  Matins,  in  connection  with  the  Psalm  '  Venite 
exultemus  Domino.'  Anglican  Ritualists  some- 
times  apply  the  term,  Invitatorium,  or  Invita- 
tory,  to  the  '  Venite  '  itself;  but  this  use  of  it 
is  incorrect.  It  consists  of  short  sentences,  sung 
before,  and  between,  the  Verses  of  the  Psalm  ; 
and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  very  elaborate  com- 
plications in  the  text  and  music.  [W.S.R.] 

IPHIGENIE  EN  AULIDE.  Concerning 
Wagner's  ending  to  the  opera  see  vol.  iv.  p.  3546. 

IRISH  MUSIC.  P.  210,  musical  illustra- 
tion, for  chos  read  Chor. 

IVANOFF.  Add  that  he  died  at  Bologna, 
July  8,  1880. 


J. 


JACK.   P.  27  a.  L  1,  7.   See  Spinet,  vol  Hi. 
p.  651  a,  footnote. 

JACKSON,  William,  '  of  Exeter.'  Add  day 
of  birth,  May  28. 

JACKSON,  William,  « of  Masham.'  Correct 
date  of  birth  to  1  Si  5. 

JADASSOHN,  Salomon.  Line  u  of  article. 
for  D  read  D  minor.  M.  ution  should  be  made 
of  two  pianoforte  trios,  a  string  quartet,  two 
quintets  for  pianoforte  and  string*  (op.  70  and 
76),  a  pianoforte  quartet  (op.  77),  a  piano  con- 
certo (op.  8g\  and  of  a  setting  of  Psalin  c.  for 
alto  solo,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

JAD1N,  Hyacintiie.  P.  296,  1.  29,  for  in 
1802  read  in  October  1800. 

JAELL,  Alfred.  Add  date  of  death.  Feb. 
28,  1882. 

JAHN,  Otto.  Add  that  hw  life  of  Mozart 
was  published  in  an  English  translation  by  Miss 
Pauline  Townshend.  in  three  volumes,  by  No- 
vello  and  Co.  in  1882. 

JAHRBUCHER,  etc.  For  continuations  see 
Bbeitkopf  &  Habtkl  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 

JANIEWICZ.  Line  3  of  article,  for  1783  or 
4  read  1784  or  5.  Add  that  an  andante  of 
Mozart's  for  violin  and  orchestra,  dated  April  1, 
1785  (K.  470).  is  believed  by  Jahn  (iii.  297)  to 
have  been  written  for  Janiewicz. 

JANOTHA,  Nathalie.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article,  for  of  the  same  year  read  1878.  Add 
that  in  1885  she  was  made  pianist  to  the  court 
of  Germany  and  Prussia  by  William  I. 

JANSA,  Leopold.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1794;  add  that  he  last  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
1 87 1,  when  he  was  77  years  of  age,  and  add  day 
of  death,  Jan.  25. 

JARDINE  &  Co.  a  firm  of  organ-builders  in 
Manchester.  The  house  was  founded  in  1823 
by  Renn.  Between  1825  and  1830  the  firm  was 
Renn  &  Boston,  and  after  that  Renn  alone,  till 


his  death  in  or  ab^ut  1848.  In  1850  the  busi- 
ness was  bought  by  Kirtland  &  Jardine.  In 
1865  Kirtland  retired,  and  Frederic  W.  Jardine 
remained  alone  until  1874.  The  business  was 
then  bougbt  by  J.  A.  Tliorold  &  C.  W.  Smith, 
who  are  now  trading  under  the  name  of  Jardine 
4  Co.  Examples  of  their  work  may  be  found 
in  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
both  in  Manchester,  and  also  in  Stockport  Sunday 
School.  [V.  de  P.] 

JENSEN,  Adolfh.  Correct  date  of  death 
to  Jan.  23,  and  add  that  the  score  of  an  opera 
'  Turandot '  was  found  after  his  death. 

JEUNE,  Lb.    See  Le  Jeune,  vol.  ii.  1 18. 

JEWITT,  Randolph.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  1706, 
note  4. 

JOACHIM.  L.  9  of  article  read  In  1841  he 
became.  (Corrected  in  biter  editions.)  To  list 
of  works  add  Variations  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
in  E  minor. 

JODEL.    See  Ttbolienne. 

JOHNSON,  John.  See  London  Violin 
Makebs,  vol.  ii.  p.  1646. 

JOMMELLI,  Niccolo.  P.  366,  1.  13  from 
bottom,  for  Sept.  11  read  Sept.  10.  P.  376. 
1.  22  from  bottom,/**-  1771  read  1770.  P.  38a, 
1.  l,  for  Aug.  28  read  Aug.  25. 

JONAS,  Emile.  P.  39  a,  add  to  list  of 
operettas,  '  Le  Chignon  d  or,*  Brussels,  1874; 
•La  bonne  Aventure,'  1882;  '  Le  premier 
Baiser,'  1883. 

JONCIERES,  Victobin  de,  the  adopted 
name  of  Felix  Lddgek  Ros.signol,  born  in 
Paris,  April  12,  1839.  The  name  by  which  he 
is  known  was  adopted  by  his  father,  a  journalist 
and  advocate  of  the  Cour  d'Appel,  who,  under  the 
Empire,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  '  Patrie '  and  the 4  Constitutionnel.'  Victorin 
began  by  studying  painting  ;  but  by  way  of 
amusement  he  composed  a  little  opera  comique 
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adapted  by  a  friend  from  Moliere's  'Sicilien,' 
which  was  performed  by  students  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  Salle  Lyrique  in  1859.  A  critic 
who  was  present  advised  the  composer  to  (five 
up  painting  for  music,  and  accordingly  Joncieres 
began  to  study  harmony  with  £1  wart.  He  entered 
Leborne's  counterpoint  class  at  the  Conservatoire, 
but  left  it  suddenly  on  account  of  a  disagreement 
with  his  master  concerning  Wagner,  who  had  just 
given  his  first  concert  in  Paris.  From  this  time  he 
studied  independently  of  the  Conservatoire.  At 
the  Concerts  Musard  he  produced  an  overture, 
a  march,  and  various  orchestral  compositions; 
he  also  wrote  music  to  '  Hamlet,'  produced  by 
Dumas  and  Paul  Meurice.  A  performance  of  this 
work  was  given  ns  a  concert  at  his  own  expense 
in  May,  1863,  and  a  representation  was  given  at 
Nantes  on  Sept.  ai,  1867,  under  his  direction, 
with  Mine.  Judith,  of  the  Comddie  Francaise,  in 
the  principal  part.  The  play  was  produced  in 
Paris  at  the  Galte*  later  in  the  following  year,  but 
for  the  recent  performance  of  '  Hamlet'  at  the 
Francais,  Joncieres'  musio  was  rejected  by  M. 
Pen-in.  On  Feb.  8,  1867,  Joncieres  made  his 
real  de'but  as  a  dramatic  composer  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  with  a  grand  opera,  '  Sardanapale,' 
which  was  only  partially  successful.  In  Bpite  of 
this  comparative  failure,  Carvalho  was  per- 
suaded to  produce  a  second  grand  opera,  '  Le 
dernier  jour  de  PompeV  (Sept.  ai,  1869),  which 
was  harshly  received  by  the  public.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  violin  concerto  was  played  by  his 
friend  Danbe*  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
(Dec.  11,  1869%  The  Lyrique  having  come  to 
an  end  after  the  war,  Joncieres'  dramatic  career 
ceased  for  a  long  time,  as  he  would  not  write 
for  the  Opera  Comique,  and  could  not  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  Grand  Opera.  He  wrote  a  Sym- 
phonic Romantique  (Concert  National,  March  9, 
1 873), and  various  other  pieces  were  produced  at 
the  concerts  conducted  by  DanW  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  At  length,  on  May  5,  1876,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  his  grand  opera  '  Dimitri,' 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  Theatre  Lyrique  at 
the  Galte*,  under  the  direction  of  Vizentini ;  and 
the  work,  although  it  did  not  attract  the  public, 
showed  that  the  composer  possessed  a  strong 
dramatic  instinct,  inspiration  of  some  power,  if 
little  originality,  and  an  effective  style  of  or- 
chestration. The  opera  was  such  a  remarkable 
advance  upon  his  earlier  productions  that  hopes 
were  formed  which  have  not  been  realized  either 
by  his  '  Reine  Berthe'  (Dec.  27,  1878!,  given 
four  times  at  the  Opera,  nor  by  his  4  Chevalier 
Jean'  ^Opera  Comique,  March  11,  1885%  which 
succeeded  in  Germany,  though  it  had  failed  in 
Paris.  Besides  thete  dramatic  works  Joncieres 
has  written  numerous  compositions  for  the  con- 
cert-room :  '  Serenade  Hongroise,'  '  La  Mer,'  a 
symphonic  ode  for  mezzo  soprano,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  4  Les  Nubicnnes,'  orchestral  suite,  a 
Slavonic  march,  a  Chinese  chorus,  etc.  His 
works,  of  which  '  Dimitri '  is  by  far  the  best, 
have  the  merit  of  being  carefully  orchestrated, 
and  his  vocal  writing  is  marked  by  a  just  sense 
of  the  laws  of  prosody.    As  a  critic— for  since 


1871  he  has  been  musical  critic  to  'La  Libertl,* 

and  contributes  to  it  theatrical  notices,  etc. 
under  the  pseudonym  of '  Jennius  ' — his  opinions, 
like  his  music,  are  wanting  in  balance  and  unity, 
and  have  considerably  injured  his  musical  stand- 
ing. In  Feb.  1877  M.  Joncieres  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  d'honneur.  [AJ.] 
JONES,  Hexrt  &  Sons,  organ-builders  in 
London,  established  1847;  they  made  the  organs 
for  Christ  Church,  Albany  Street ;  St.  Matthas, 
West  Brompton;  and  the  Aquarium,  Westmin- 
ster. They  invented  an  ingenious  composition 
pedal,  under  the  influence  of  which  any  stops 
may  be  brought  on  by  a  turn  of  the  stop-handle 
to  the  right ;  so  that  any  possible  combination. 

Ert pared  out  an  instant  before  it  is  wanted,  may 
e  brought  on  to,  or  taken  off,  the  keys.  [V.  de  P.] 

JONES,  John.  P.  39  b,  the  last  note  but 
one  of  the  chant  should  be  D  not  C.  (CorrecUjd 
in  later  editions.) 

JORDAN,  Abbaham.  sen.  and  jun..  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  family  located  in  Maid- 
stone in  the  1 5th  century.  The  elder,  who  was 
a  distiller,  but  had  a  mechanical  turn,  devoted 
himself  to  organ-building,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  many  fine  instruments. 
He  instructed  his  son  Abraham  in  the  same 
business.  The  Jordans  deserve  especial  notice 
ai  being  the  inventors  of  the  swell,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  sliding  shutter,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  organ  which  they  built  for  St. 
Magnus'  Church,  London  Bridge,  in  171  a.  In 
1 720  they  built  the  organ  of  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
doa  at  Cannons,  on  which  Handel  used  to  play. 
This  was  sold  by  auction  in  1 747.  after  which  they 
repaired  it  and  conveyed  it  to  Trinity  Church, 
Gosport.  See  Byfield,  Jordan,  and  Bridge, 
vol.  iv.  p.  571 ;  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  595,  596.  [V.de  P.] 

JOSQUIN.  P.  42  b,  L  20,  for  who  creates  a 
genial  impression,  read  who  impresses  us  as  being 
a  genius. 

JULLIEN,  Jean  Lucie.v  Adolfhe,  born 
June  1,  1845,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  dis- 
tinguished literary  men,  his  grandfather,  Bernard 
Jullien  (1 752-1826)  having  held  various  pro- 
fessorships, and  his  father,  Marcel  Bernard 
Jullien  (1798-1881^,  having  been  for  some  years 
principal  of  the  College  at  Dieppe,  and  subse- 
quently editor  of  the  '  Revue  de  l'instruction 
publique.'  and  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  compilation  of  Littrc"s  Dictionary.  Adolphe 
Jullien  was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne 
in  Paris,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  licen- 
tiate in  law,  he  completed  his  musical  studies 
under  Bienainie",  retired  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire. His  first  essay  in  musical  criticism 
was  an  article  in  '  Le  Me*nestrel,'  on  Schu- 
mann's '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  had  just 
been  produced  unsuccessfully  in  Paris  (1869). 
In  that  article  Ids  pronounced  opinions  in  favour 
of  the  advanced  school  of  music  are  expressed 
as  fearlessly  as  they  are  in  his  most  recent 
writings.  He  has  ever  since  fought  valiantly 
for  musical  progress  of  every  kind,  and  in  the 
Wagnerian  controversy  he  has  taken  a  position 
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which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  Hia  re- 
cently published  life  of  that  master  is  not  only 
a  monument  of  accurate  and  erudite  information, 
hut  a  complete  and  in  moat  cases  just  review  of 
all  his  works,  while  the  collection  of  caricatures 
and  the  other  illustrations  make  the  book  ex- 
ceedingly amusing.  He  is  now  about  to  publish 
a  companion  volume  on  Berlioz.  But  before  en- 
gaging in  the  great  musical  battle  of  our  day,  he 
had  proclaimed  his  convictions  with  regard  to  Ber- 
lioz, Schumann,  and  other  composers  who  were 
too  little  appreciated  in  France,  with  great  vigour 
and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He 
has  at  various  times  contributed  to  the  '  Revue 
et  Gazette  musicale,'  the  '  Menestrel,'  the 
•Chronique  musicale,'  the  'Renaissance  musicale,' 
the  4  Revue  contemporaine,'  the  4  Monitcur  du 
Bibliophile/  the  4  Revue  de  Franco,'  the  4  Corre- 
spomlant,'  the  4  Revue  Britannique,'  4  L'Art,' 
4  Figaro,'  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  critic 
to  the  4  Francais '  from  May  187a  to  Nov. 
1887,  when  that  paper  was  amalgamated  with 
the  old  4  Moniteur  universel'  ;  since  that  time 
M.  Jullien  has  remained  on  the  staff.  Be- 
sides exercising  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a 
musical  critic,  ho  has  made  an  intimate  stutly 
of  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  theatrical  affairs 
of  the  time  ;  and  most  of  his  earliest  books,  which 
have  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  pn>cure, 
treat  of  this  subject.  His  first  books,  4  L'Ope'ra 
en  1788'  (1873),  and  4  La  Musique  ct  les  Philo- 
sophes  au  XVI11-  siecle  '  (1873),  wore  followed 
by  several  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
music.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  since  1876 
is  appended:— 4  Un  Poteutat  musical,'  etc.  (1 876  V, 
•  L'fcglise  et  l'Opera  en  1735'  (1877)  ;  4  Weber 
a  Paris'  (1877) ;  4  Airs  varied,  histoire,  critique, 
biographies  uiusicales  et  dramatiques'  (1877); 
4  La  Cour  et  l'Opera  sous  Louis  XVI'  (1878)  ; 
4  La  Come'die  et  la  Galanterie  au  XVIII4*  siecle ' 

(1879)  ;  4  Histoire  du  Costume  au  Theatre' 

(1880)  ;  4  fioetheet  la  musique' (1880);  4  L'Opera 
secret  au  XV III-  siecle  '  (1880) ;  4  La  Ville  et  la 
Cour  au  XVIII*  siecle'  (in  which  is  embodied 
the  second  of  the  earlier  works,  188 1)  ;  4  Hector 
Berlioz'  (1882);  4  La  Comedie  a  la  Cour' 
(1883)  ;  4  Paris  dilettante  au  commencement  du 
siecle  '  (1884)  ;  and  '  Richard  Wagner,  sa  vie  et 
sescBUvres' (18S6).  [M.] 

JULLIEX'S  MILITARY  JOURNAL. 
Omit  the  reference  to  Militabt  Journals. 

JUNCK.  Benedetto,  born  August  24,  1852, 
at  Turin,  his  mother  being  an  Italian,  and  his 
father  a  native  of  Alsace.  After  a  mathematical 
training  at  Turin,  he  was  sent  into  a  commercial 
hour-e  at  Paris.  He  would  from  the  first  have 
preferred  to  make  music  his  profession,  but  al- 
though the  Juncks  were  a  wealthy  family,  his 
father  objected  to  the  choice  of  so  precarious 
a  career.  His  natural  bias,  however,  proved  too 
strong;  and  instead  of  applying  himself  closely 
to  business,  Benedetto  Junck  devoted  his  time 
chiefly  to  music.  .Such  musical  education  as  he 
brought  with  him  to  Paris  was  slight,  and  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  pianoforte.    Hence  the 


orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters  which  he 
first  heard  in  Paris  keenly  stirred  his  artistic 
temperament ;  and  his  ambition  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  music  became  deeply  rooted.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  Turin  as  required  by  law  to  perform 
a  year  of  military  service,  and  about  this  time  his 
father  died.  He  was  now  free  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations,  and  at  the  age  of  22  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  put  himself  under  Alberto  Mazzucato 
(then  principal  of  the  Milan  Conservatorio)  fur 
a  course  of  study  in  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
He  also  worked  a  short  time  under  Bazzini. 

In  1879  Junck  married,  and  his  homo  is  now 
in  Milan,  where  during  the  winter  season  he 
gives  concerts  in  his  own  house,  at  which  lead- 
ing artists  are  wont  to  meet.  Being  a  man  of 
independent  means,  he  has  no  motive  for  writing 
but  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  His  works 
are  not  numerous,  but  are  all  marked  by  earnest- 
ness, refinement  and  culture. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  as  follows: — 

1.  '  La  Simon*,'  a  Kt  of  twelre  tout*  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  (worda 

bj  Fontana).  1K78. 
1.  otto  Human**  (word*  bj  Hrlrte  and  Pantacchl).  1*1. 

3.  Two  Sonet  (words  by  Heine).  IsCt. 

4.  Sonata  for  VV.  and  Violin  In  H. 

ft.  Sonata  for  IT.  and  Violin  In  D.  iMO. 
6.  Siring  Quartet  In  X.  IMS. 

Although  the  earliest  of  Junck's  works,  4  La 
Simona  '  still  stands  pre-eminent  among  them  for 
originality  and  power;  but  some  of  the  '  Otte 
Romanze,' — especially  nos.  2  and  4,  entitled 
Dolce  tera  and  FUbil  trarerto  Vanima  mia,  are 
also  compositions  of  a  high  order.  The  melodies 
are  graceful  and  flowing,  and  the  accompani- 
ments are  worked  out  with  care  and  taste. 

It  is,  however,  in  chamber-music  that  Bene- 
detto Junck  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  the 
most  valuable  service,  because  this  kind  of 
music  has  been  neglected  in  Italy,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  scarce  product  there.  Both  the 
sonatas  and  the  quartet  are  well- written  and 
interesting  works;  the  form  is  clear,  and  the 
ideas  are  fresh  and  melodious ;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  instruments  bIiows  a  skilful  hand. 
Of  the  single  movements1  we  would  especially 
commend  the  Andante  of  the  Sonata  in  G, 
which  contains  a  warm  and  impassioned  melody 
of  much  beauty,  and  the  graceful  and  delicate 
Presto  of  the  second  sonata.  Both  are  highly 
effective  without  beimr  difficult. 

A  special  characteristic  of  Junck's  is  his  skill 
in  combining  distinct  melodies.  Throughout  his 
works  it  rarely  happens  that  the  principal 
melody  is  merely  supported  by  an  accompani- 
ment; it  is  far  more  common  to  find  indepen- 
dent melodies  in  the  subordinate  parts.  As  two 
examples  out  of  many  we  may  mention  the 
Intermezzo  of  the  second  sonata,  and  the  last 
song  of  the 4  Otte  Romanze.' 

With  this  wealth  of  melody,  contrapuntal 
knowledge  and  genuine  musical  feeling.  Bene- 
detto Junck  may  unquestionably  l>e  regarded  as 
one  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  younger 
Italian  composers  of  the  present  time.  [A.H.W.] 

I  The  fact  that  the  seeeral  morementt  of  a  Sonata  are  adeertUed 
and  iold  •eparatelr  In  Italy  It  a  tun  of  the  Imperfect  appicckatioa 
I  of  chamber-music  bj  the  Italian  public 
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jr  AHRER  RAPPOLDI,  Mm«.  See  vol.  iii. 
IV  P-  76  A- 

KALKBRENNER,  F.  W.  Line  3  of 
article,  the  date  of  birth  should  probably  be  cor- 
rected to  1784. 

KAM  M  ERTON.  See  Chobtox  in  A  ppendix. 

KAFSBERGER,  J.  H.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  264  b, 
note  3. 

KASTNER,  JoHANN  Geobo,  born  at  Strass- 
bnrg  March  9,  1810.  He  was  destined  to  theo- 
logy ;  bat  music  conquered,  and  the  successful 
performance  of  his  opera,  '  Die  Konigin  der 
Sarmaten,'  induced  the  town  council  of  Strass- 
burg  to  grant  him  the  means  of  going  to  Paris 
in  1835,  where  be  finished  hia  studies  under 
Bebtok  and  Reicha,  and  resided  till  his  death 
there  Dec.  19,  1867.  In  1837  he  published  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  in  France,  and  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  elementary  treatises.  He  was  not  less 
fruitful  as  a  composer  of  operas  : — 1  Beatrice ' 
(German),  1839;  '  La  Maschera.'  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  1841  ;  '  Le  dernier  Roi  de  Juda,  his 
best  work,  given  at  the  Conservatoire,  1844; 
'  Lee  Nonnea  de  Robert-le-Diable,'  1845,  and  a 
number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  com)ioeitions 
large  and  small,  including  his  '  Livres- Partitions,' 
half  music,  half  treatise.  Besides  the  numerous 
works  enumerated  below,  Kastner  was  a  volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  '  Gazette  Musicale,' 
the  '  Meuestrel,'  and  the  '  Revue  e*trangere,'  as 
well  as  to  the  German  periodicals,  *  Iris/  '  Allg. 
inusikalische  Zeitung,'  '  Neue  Zeit»chrift,'  '  Ce- 
cilia,' and  many  others.  Every  spare  moment 
was  directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  vast  '  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Music,'  which  remained  unfinished 
at  his  death.  Such  learned  industry  obtained  its 
deserved  reward,  Kastner  was  made  an  Associate 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  also  decorated 
by  a  very  huge  number  of  institutions  outaide  of 
France. 

For  the  details  of  his  honourable  and  useful 
life  we  must  refer  to  the  exhaustive  biography 
by  Hermann  Ludwig,  Breitkopf  &  H artel,  3  vols. 
1886,  with  complete  Lists,  Indexes,  etc.,  a  monu- 
ment raised  to  Kastuer's  memory  by  the  devotion 
of  his  widow.  His  library  has  been  acquired  by 
his  native  city. 

List  of  Kastner  $  Work*. 

STKAMSCIO,  ixan-lxsa.  S  Oper»»:  S  Sjmphonle*;  B  Overture; 
TP.  Concerto  ;  Marcbe*;  Chorum ;  WaJtne  |  10  Serenade*  lor  Wind 
Loitnira.  nu. 

f*Kia.  Operai :-* Beatrice'  Ci«%):  'La  Maachera '  (1*41);  'La 
dernier  Uol  ue  Juda'(l«4> ;  LeaNoune*  de  Roben-le-Dlable"  <!»*«). 
Hymn*,  Ca.nta.tt*  :-•  La  lie.urrectkm  (1KB) ;  Saxdai.apa.1a*  i\KO) ; 
Cantata  Alttcl.un.ilNW>.  Scene*  for  Voice*  and  8ot*«.  rlc 
'  Lr%  dernier*  moment*  d'un  Artist..' '  La  Teteran.' '  La  nacre.' '  Ulen- 
allan.'  ' Judu  Ikcariote.'  etc..  41  In  all.  fan-aoon*.  chlrflj  for 
men'*  rolce* :— '  blbllutliau.ua  choral..'  71  no*.;  'Heure*  d'amour.' 
«  no*. .  '  Let  chanta  d.  I'arciMfe  KraitvaLa,'  23  not. ;  '  Lei  chant*  d.  la 
vie.'  J*  no*. ;  'La*  orpltAon*.'  etc..  etc..  2d  mure  In  all.  Tlano:— 
•  Valae*  .t  u.lop*  da  mra»bour«y  3  Ml*  ;  Waltre*.  I'olka*.  March.*. 
21  nor*  In  all.  Orche*tie:-'i  'Ourertur*.  d.  r'eitital.'  In  Kb, 
Ci  'Brarna-itmphoiile  ,  s  piece*  lor  Baiophoue  and  TV. 


Trestle**.:— L  'TrarU  fda.  dlnttromentatlon "  (1HV  a 
d'lnatr.  eontkUfd  aou*  lea  rapport*  poetla,ge*.'etc.  OSS*).  a  *  Gra*»- 
malra  mutteale'  (IWT).  4.  'TheVjrl*  abrt«*e  du  contrtpotnt  et  da 
fuarue'  (ISS).  6.  'Kathode  elementalre  d  harmonic*  ft.  Sopole- 
menu  to  no*.  1  and  l.  The  abore  were  approved  bj  Uj*  Inethg*. 
and  do*.  L  2.  and  •  adopted  by  the  ConMrratotre.  7.  'Method** 
Element,  de  chant,  piano,  rlolon.  flat.,  flageolet,  cornet  a  p.*  cWJT)' 
8.  *  De  la  composition.'  etc.  Ha  (1«41).  •  *Conr»  d'barmonie 
modem*.'  MS.  (1*42).  10.  *  Method**  elem.  de  rtoloivcelle.  bauibota. 
clarlnette,  cor.  ophlcleide.  trombone' (1M41  11.  Method*  ...  da 
Saxophone'  (l»4o).  li.  Method.. .  .deUmbele*  'l*4ii.  13.  -Manuel 
.  .  .  do  mu«lqu*  mlllttlra"  (1W7).  11.  'Trait*  de  I  orthosrapM* 
moilcal*/  MB.  (1849).  I  A.  'Lea  daaae*  d*«  enorti'  0«S2>-  1*.  'La 
harp*  d*Knle  et  la  mwlque  eo*ml<|aa'  (!SM).  IT.  'Lea  Chant*  da 
1'Armee,  Kranoalaa.  avec  un  Eaaal  hUtorlque  ear  le  Chantt  mil  taire 
de*  Franval»*  (1«M).  1«.  'Le*»oll  de  Part.'  (1ST7)  IS  *  Lea  alrten**. 
SO.  raremloloale  mut  de  la  lanfu.  francal**  (IMC).  Koa.  1ft.  14.  U. 
19,  and  20  contain  large  competition*  orchestral  and  roeaX 

Kastner's  son  Geobo  Fbiedbich  Eucen,  born 
at  Strassburg  Aug.  io,  185a,  devoted  himself  to 
physical  science,  especially  to  the  law  of  vibra- 
tions. He  was  the  inventor  of  the  '  Pyropbone,' 
an  instrument  for  the  employment  of  'singing 
flames.'  He  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Academic  dea  Sciences,  March  17,  1873;  and 
issued  a  book, 4  Le  Pyrophone.  Flammea  chant- 
antes,'  which  reached  it*  4th  edition  in  1876. 
(See  also  'Journal  of  Society  of  Art*,'  Feb.  17, 
1875.)  Shortly  after  this  he  was  seized  with 
serious  illness,  and  expired  April  6,  1882.  Hia 
memoir  occupies  the  concluding  chapters  of  his 
fathers  life  by  H.  Ludwig  (B.  &  H.  1886.)  [G.j 

KEARNS,  William  Hknbt.  A  prominent 
figure  in  London  musical  life  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  century.  He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1794, 
and  came  to  London  in  1817,  where  he  played 
the  violin  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  soon 
however  became  the  mimical  adviser  to  Arnold 
and  Hawes,  and  'Der  Freischutx,'  'Asor  and 
Zemira,'  '  Robert  the  Devil,'  and  many  other 
foreign  operas  were  brought  out  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Kearna  wrote  the 
additional  wind  accompaniments  to  the  '  Mes- 
siah '  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  for  the  Festival  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1834,  as  well  as  for 
Handel's  choruses  at  provincial  festivals.  In 
1845  he  assisted  Gauntlett  in  editing  the  '  Com- 
prehensive Tune-book.'  He  died  in  Prince's 
Place,  Kennington,  Dec  38,  1846.  [G.] 

KEELEY,  Mbs.  (Mabt  Anne  Goward),  was 
born  at  Ipswich  Nov.  22, 1805.  Being  endowed 
with  a  pure  soprano  voice  of  remarkable  coni- 
pasx,  the  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  the 
well-known  teacher  of  music,  Mrs.  Smart  (a 
sister-in-law  of  Sir  George  Smart),  under  whom 
she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin  in  1S24.  On  July  2,  1825,  she  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Lyceum,  then  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Arnold.  The  performance 
consisted  of 4  The  Beggar's  Opera '  (with  Thome, 
Miss  Stephens,  and  Miss  Kelly),  Shield's  '  Ro- 
Bina.'  and  '  The  Sjwiled  Child,'  in  which  last  two 
pieces  Miss  Goward  played.  The  event  is  thus 
chronicled  in  the  'Times'  (July  4I : — 'Miss 
Goward,  the  debutante,  appeared  as  Rosina  in 
the  opera  of  that  title.    She  is  young,  of  a  slen- 
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der  figure,  and  with  intelligent  features.  Her 
voice  in  pretty,  and  after  she  had  overcome  the 
first  embarrassments  of  her  entrance,  she  went 
through  the  part  very  successfully.  She  sang 
the  songs  in  a  simple  manner,  which  deserved  the 
applause  she  received.  It  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
phesy at  first  appearances,  but  we  may,  never* 
theless,  venture  to  say  that  this  young  lady 
promises  to  make  a  very  fine  actress. .  .  .  Miss 
Goward  played  Little  Pickle  in  the  "  Spoiled 
Child  "  very  well  indeed.'  In  the  same  season 
•he  sang  Annctta  in  '  Der  Freischutx'  with  Bra- 
ham  and  Miss  Paton.  In  1826,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Weber's  '  Oberon  *  at  Covent  Garden,  she 
undertook  the  small  but  important  part  of  the 
Mermaid,  the  music  of  which  had  Iwen  pre- 
viously tried  by  Miss  Love  and  Miss  Hammers- 
ley,  both  of  whom  declined  to  sing  it  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  hearing  the  delicate  orchestral 
accompaniments  at  the  back  of  the  vast  stage 
where  tho  Mermaid  has  to  appear.  Miss  Goward, 
however,  overcame  this  obstacle,  as  Mr.  Planche" 
states  ('  Recollections  and  Reflections,'  vol.  i.) ; 
'  *he  was  even  then  artist  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  anything,'  and  her  singing  of  the  Mermaid's 
music  earned  for  her  the  persons!  thanks  of  the 
composer.  For  the  next  few  years  Miss  Goward 
continued  to  sing  in  English  opera,  but  after  her 
marriage  with  the  well-known  comedian,  Mr. 
Keeley  (which  took  place  on  June  a6,  1839), 
■he  devoted  her  talents  entirely  to  comedy,  in 
which  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
English  stage.  In  the  present  work  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  trace  her  dramatic  career :  it 
must  suffice  to  Btate  that  since  breaking  a  small 
blood- vessel,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  suf- 
fered f«r  two  or  three  years,  she  has  not  taken 
an  engagement  at  any  theatre.  Mrs.  Keeley 
has  never  formally  left  the  stage,  but  still  takes 
great  interest  in  theatrical  affairs,  and  is  justly 
loved  and  respected  as  the  doyenne  of  the  pro- 
fession. [W.B.S.] 
REISER,  Reinhard.  Add  day  of  death, 
Sept.  1  j. 

KELER  BE  LA.    Add  date  of  death,  Nov. 
ao,  188a. 

KEMBLE,  Adelaide.  Add  date  of  death, 
Aug.  4,  1879. 

KENNEDY.  See  London  Violin-maeers, 
toI.  ii.  p.  165  a. 

KENNEDY,  David,  Scottish  vocalist,  born 
at  Perth,  April  15,  1825;  died  Oct.  13,1886.  He 
received  his  first  lessons  in  mu»ic  from  his  father, 
an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  assisted  him  as  prvcentor  of  the  North 
United  Secession  Church.  Perth.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  precentor 
of  South  Street  Church  in  the  same  city.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  house  painter 
in  Perth.  During  this  time,  while  working  at  a 
houBe  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  he  resolved 
to  hear  Tern pleton,  who  was  singing  at  the  Perth 
Theatre.  He  started  after  leaving  off  work,  run- 
ning all  the  way,  and  clearing  the  distance  in  two 
hours.    Having  no  money  to  pay  for  admission,  I 
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he  stood  throughout  the  whole  performance,  in 
the  pelting  rain,  with  ear  to  key-hole,  and 
then  took  to  the  road  again  to  be  ready  for  work 
at  six  in  the  morning.  He  afterwards  worked 
as  a  journeyman  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  but 
returned  to  Perth  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  had,  however,  the  never- 
ceasing  desire  to  become  a  public  singer,  and 
made  frequent  visits  to  Edinburgh  to  receive 
singing  lessons  from  Mr.  Edmund  Edmunds. 
Having  secured  an  appointment  as  precentor  in 
Nicholson  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Edinburgh,  he  struggled  hard  to  support  himself 
and  family  by  occasional  concert  giving,  teaching, 
etc.  in  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood.  In  Jan. 
'59  he  received  his  first  important  engagement, 
for  the  Burn*  centenary  at  St.  George  s  Hall, 
Liverpool.  In  the  autumn  he  gave  twelve  con- 
certs in  Buccleuch  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Every 
programme  being  different,  he  tested  about  1 50 
songs.  Professor  Avion  and  Robert  and  William 
Chambers  were  in  the  habit  of  attending ;  they 
became  his  personal  friends,  and  gave  him  many 
friendly  hints,  and  great  encouragement  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  In  i860  he  made  short 
tours  in  Scotland,  and  in  1861  went  as  far  as 
the  Orkneys.  In  the  summer  of  1862  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  Four  concerts  were  given,  and 
the  programmes  contained  selections  from  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd,'  'NoctesAmbrosiame,'  etc.,  etc. 
The  voteran,  John  Templeton,  was  present  upon 
each  occasion,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
his  warm  congratulations.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  Kennedy  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  which  extended  to 
100  nights,  ending  in  May  1863.  After  tours  in 
the  south  of  England  and  in  Scotland  he  returned 
to  London  in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Store  Street  Hall,  with  fresh 
programmes,  which  included  selections  from 
'  Waverley,' and  an  entertainment  called  'The 
Fanner's  Ingle.'  His  eldest  daughter,  Helen, 
scarcely  in  her  teens,  had  now  l>ecome  his  ac- 
companist. At  one  time  or  another  bin  eleven 
sons  and  daughters  all  assisted  in  the  entertain- 
ments. In  the  summer  of  1866  he  visited  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  sang  in  every  city 
of  importance  North  and  South.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  he  toured  at  home  and  abroad, 
travelling  through  Australia,  New  Zealand  South 
Africa,  and  India,  and  revisiting  Canada  several 
times.  One  of  his  first  acts,  when  at  Quebec  in 
1807,  was  to  visit  the  grave  of  Wilson,  who 
died  there  in  1849.  He  had  photographs  taken 
of  the  tombstone,  and  arranged  that  the  grave 
should  be  tended  and  cared  for  in  perpetuity. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  last  appearance  in  public  was  at 
a  *  Burns  Night,'  in  Sarnia,  Oct.  4, 18S6.  The  last 
concert  given  by  the  '  Kennedy  Family'  was  at 
Stratford.  Ontario,  on  tho  following  evening.  Mr. 
Kennedy  being  too  ill  to  appear,  his  daughters 
carried  out  the  programme,  the  Mayor  of  Strat- 
ford taking  the  chair.  He  probably  hastened  his 
end  by  resolving  to  revisit  the  grave  of  Wilson 
with  the  shadow  of  death  almost  upon  him.  He 
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went  out  of  his  way  to  do  so,  and  in  a  few  days 
breathed  hi*  last,  at  Stratford.  The  body  was 
embalmed  and  brought  to  his  native  land  by  his 
widow;  a  public  funeral  took  place  from  his  own 
house  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  Grange  Cemetery. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  daughter 
Marjory,  has  recently  been  published.  It  contains 
also  a  condensation  of  three  books,  previously 
published,  entitled  '  Kennedy's  Colonial  Tour,' 
'  Kennedy  in  India,'  and  '  Kennedy  at  the  Cape.' 
Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  and  his  family 
in  1 88 1  when  one  son  and  two  daughters  perished 
at  the  burning  of  the  Theatre  dee  Italiens  at  Nice. 
His  eldest  son,  David,  died  at  Natal  in  1884.  Only 
a  few  years  before  his  death  Kennedy  was  at 
Milan  receiving  valuable  hints  from  Lam  pert  i ; 
a  true  lover  of  his  art,  he  ever  felt  the  necessity 
for  constant  application  and  study.  Mr.  Kennedy 
leaves  a  successor  in  his  son  Robert,  who  is  now 
successfully  giving  Scottish  entertainments  in 
Australia.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  a 
public  monument  in  Edinburgh  to  Scotland's 
three  great  vocalists,  Wilson,  Templeton,  and 
Kennedy.  [W.H.] 

KENT,  James.  Add  that  he  was  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  from  I  7 1 1  to  1714,  and  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  same  on  Jan.  13,  1737. 
He  died  in  October,  not  May,  1776,  if  his  monu- 
ment at  Winchester  may  be  trusted. 

KETTERER,  Euofexx,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1 83 1,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  obtaining 
a  second  prize  for  tolftge  in  1847.  and  a  premier 
acefssit  in  185a,  under  Mannontel.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  took  place  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1870,  he  appeared  con- 
stantly as  a  pianist,  and  wrote  multitudes  of 
brilliant  fantasias  and  drawing-room  pieces, 
which  obtained  an  immense  and  ephemeral  po- 
pularity. [M.] 

KEY,  KE\T  BOARD.  P.  53  b,  1.  39,  for  the 
oldest  illustration  of  a  chromatic  keyboard  see 
Spinet,  vol.  iii.  p.  653  a,  footnote.  Line  46, 
for  the  oldest  example  of  a  keyboard  to  a  harp- 
sichord or  spinet  see  Spinet,  vol.  iii.  p.  65a  a, 
footnote;  but  Mr.  Donaldson's  upright  spinet 
from  the  Correr  collection,  although  undated,  is 
probably,  from  itB  structure  and  decoration,  still 
older.  There  is  a  spinet  in  the  loan  collection  of 
the  Bologna  Exhibition  (1 888)  made  by  Pasi,  at 
Modcna,  and  said  to  be  dated  I490.  P.  540,  L II, 
omit  the  word  ivory.  P.  55  6,  add  at  end  of 
article  : — The  last  new  keyboard  (1887-8)  is  the 
invention  of  Herr  Paul  von  Janko"  of  Totis,  Hun- 
gary. In  this  keyboard  each  note  has  three  finger- 
keys,  one  lower  than  tho  other,  attached  to  a  key 
lever.  Six  parallel  rows  of  whole  tone  intervals 
are  thus  produced.  In  the  first  row  the  octave  is 
arranged  c,  d,  e,  ff.  gf,  af,  c;  in  the  second  row 
cf,  df,  f,  g,  a,  b,  eg.  The  third  row  repeats  the 
first,  the  fourth  the  second,  etc.  The  sharps  are 
distinguished  by  black  bands  intended  as  a  con- 
cession to  those  familiar  with  the  old  system.  The 
keys  are  rounded  on  both  sides  and  the  whole 
keyboard  slants.  The  advantage  Herr  von  Janko" 
claims  for  his  keyboard  is  a  freer  use  of  the  fingers 


than  is  possible  with  the  accepted  keyboard,  a* 
the  player  has  the  choice  of  three  double  rows 
of  keys.    The  longer  fingers  touch  the  higher 
and  the  shorter  the  lower  keys,  an  arrangement 
of  special  importance  for  the  thumb,  which,  un- 
like the  latest  practice  in  piano  technique,  takes 
its  natural  position  always.    All  scales,  major 
and  minor,  can  be  played  with  the  same  positions 
of  the  fingers;  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  or 
lower  the  hand,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
violinist's  'shifts.'  The  facilities  with  which  the 
key  of  Db  major  favours  the  pianist  are  thus 
equally  at  command  for  D  or  C  major,  and 
certain  difficulties  of  transposition  are  also  ob- 
viated.   But  the  octave  being  brought  within 
the  stretch  of  the  sixth  of  the  ordinary  key- 
board, extensions  become  of  easier  grasp,  and 
the  use  of  the  arpeggio  for  wide  chords  is  not 
so  often  necessary.    The  imperfection  of  balance 
in  the  key  levers  of  the  old  keyboard,  which  the 
player  unconsciously  dominates  by  scale  prac- 
tice, appears  in  the  new  keyboard  to  be  increased 
by  the  greater  relative  distances  of  finger  attack. 
On  account  of  the  contracted  measure  of  the  key- 
board, the  key  levers  are  radiated,  and  present  a 
fanlike  appearance.  Herr  von  Jank6's  invention 
was  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ames  at  the  Portman  Rooms  on  June  20,  1888. 
It  has  many  adherents  in  Germany.    His  pam- 
phlet *Eine  neue  Claviatur,'  Welzler,  Vienna, 
1 886,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  fingering,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students  in  piano- 
forte technique.  [A.J.H.] 

KEY-BUGLE.    Line  4  of  article,  add  voL  i. 
to  reference. 

KEY-NOTE.    After  reference  add  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

KEYS.    P.  56a,  1.  S,for  [Contbafagotto] 
read  [Double  Bassoon], 

KIEL,  Friedbich.  Add  date  of  death,  Sept. 
14, 18S5. 

KINDERMANN.  See  Reicheb-Kindkb- 
)f  ann  in  Appendix. 

KING,  M.  P.    Line  6  from  end  of  article,  add 
date  of  '  One  o'clock,  or  the  Wood  Demon,'  181 1. 

KING'S  THEATRE.    P.  58  6,  L  21,  add 

voL  i.  to  reference. 

K1NSKY,  Pbincb.    P.  59  a,  11.  15  and  45, 
add  vol.  i.  to  references. 

KIRCHEN-CANTATEN.  P.  60  a,  I.  15 
from  bottom,  add  references  to  English  edition  of 
Spitta's  Bach.  i.  40. 446,  and  ii.  348,  etc.  P.  606, 
1.  38,  add  vol.  i.  before  p.  1 20.  For  continuation 
of  the  list  of  cantatas  see  Bach-Geskllscdaft 
in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.  Since  that  article 
was  in  type,  the  number  of  cantatas  has  been 
increased  to  170,  by  the  publication  in  1887  of 
the  33rd  volume  (due  1883),  which  contains  the 
following : — 

161.  Komm  da  iQns  Todetttund*.  IM.  Wo  r'hesl  du  hla. 
182.  Aeh.  tch  §ehe.  1«7.  Ihr  MeuKheu.  rah  curt. 

163.  Nur  Jrdem  du  ScltM.  18*.  Time  Rvchnuuf  1 

164.  Ihr.  die  Ihr  eueh.  1S9L  Uott  alltlo. 
MS.  O  bell  («  GMil-  u.  riwrbtl  170.  Vernug  te  Hub'. 
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KIRCHNER,  Thkodob.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Dec.  10. 

KIRKMAN.  P.  6 1 6,  line  1 1  from  bottom,  add 
that  the  piano  was  introduced  in  Kirkman'B  work- 
shop* in  the  time  of  Abraham  Kirkman,  as  there 
is  record  of  a  square  piano  inscribed  Jacob  and 
Abraham  Kirchmann,  which  was  dated  1775-  Th° 
grand  piano  dated  1 780  was  also  theirs.  [A.J .H.] 

KIRTLAND.    See  Jardine  in  Appendix. 

KISTNER.  Line  1 1  of  article./or  son  read 
brother. 

KITTEL,  J.  C.  Correct  day  of  death  to 
May  18. 

KJERULF,  Halfdan,  was  born  at  Chris- 
tiania  in  1815,'  and  became  known  as  a  com- 
poser in  Norway  and  the  surrounding  countries 
during  the  time  of  Norway's  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  the  consequent  renascence  of  her  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  Hpirit. 

In  1834  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  Christiania 
University,  and  he  had  as  a  matter  of  course 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
for  his  father's  high  post  under  Government 
would  have  ensured  for  him  a  good  start  in 
official  life.  There  ensued  the  heartaches  and 
the  struggles  of  a  born  artist  who  cannot  throw 
himself  into  what  he  feels  to  be  the  '  wrong 
direction  for  his  energies.'  His  case  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  condition  of  '  the  poor  and  cold 
country  of 2  Norway,'  which  possessed  'no  hot- 
house to  foster  the  arts.'  Nevertheless,  the 
blossom  of  Kjerulf's  art  was  destined  to  raise 
its  head  in  the  chill  desert.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1840,  a  decided  step  was  at  last 
taken  by  Halfdan  Kjerulf,  and  he  began  his 
professional  career  at  the  age  of  25.  lie  settled 
down  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  published  some 
simple  songs  even  before  he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  theory  of  music  by  some  resident 
foreigner.  In  iSfO  or  thereabouts  Kjerulf  had 
begun  to  attract  public  attention,  the  Govern- 
ment awarded  to  him  a  grant  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  study  for  a  year  at  Leipzig  under 
Richter.  On  his  return  to  Christiania  he  did  his 
best  to  establish  cla^xical  subscription  concerts 
in  that  city,  but  with  no  lasting  success.  In 
i860  he  was  in  active  co-operation  with  Bjtirn- 
son,  who  wrote  for  him  many  poems ;  and  it  was 
during  these  years — 1860  to  1865— that  Kjerulf 
did  his  best  work,  resigned  to  a  contemplative 
and  lonely  exi.-stence,  and  content  to  exercise 
a  quiet  influence  upon  those  who  sought  him 
out.  Grieg  amongst  others  was  very  glad  of  the 
older  master's  mor  al  support. 

The  portraits  of  Kjerulf  represent  him  with  a 
mild  and  pensive  face,  with  traces  of  pain  in  the 
expression.  He  had  indeed  suffered  for  long 
from  extreme  delicacy  in  the  chest,  and  death 
overtook  him  when  he  had  withdrawn  to  a  re- 
treat at  Greften,  near  Christiania,  in  August 
1868.    A  wave  of  deep  emotion  and  sympathy, 

>  Mendel  and  other  tterman  authorities  rl»e  wrnnc  dale*. 

*  Fur  a  full  unitiiit  of  Kjerulf  a*  the  representative  of  hl» 
eouuirr.  and  for  e»trait»troni  tilt  letter*  and  dMallt  of  hl«  prlrate 
life.  the  Trailer  majr  U-  retrriwl  to  the  article*  •  llalfdaii  Kjerulf.'  by 
U.nrlk  Bundt,  Id  lb.  *  Mtuical  World  »1  October  1. 8.  wd  14, 1W7. 
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the  fervour  of  which  would  have  astonished  the 
composer  himself,  passed  over  the  country  he 
had  loved  and  served  so  well. 

The  value  of  Kjerulf  s  stirring  quartets  and 
choruses  for  men's  voices,  as  reflecting  the  na- 
tional sentiment  in  the  way  most  acceptable  to 
his  countrymen,  has  already  been  commented  on. 
As  absolute  music  they  are  of  slight  interest,  but 
by  their  vigour  and  their  straightforward  sim- 
they  may  be  said  to  possess  all  the  virtue 
belongs  to  complete  appropriateness  to 
the  subject.  His  few  pianoforte  pieces  fully 
maintain  the  highly  artistic  standard  to  which 
Kjerulf  was  always  faithful. 

Consideration  of  the  purely  musical  side  of 
Kjerulf's  songs  shows  the  perfect  genuineness 
of  their  inspiration,  and  also  tho  limits  of  that 
inspiration  in  intellectual  depth  and  power.  The 
stream  of  melody,  generally  written  with  due 
effect  for  the  voice,  and  with  a  varied  and  some- 
times elaborate  pianoforte  accompaniment,  in 
fact,  with  considerable  instinct  of  just  propor- 
tions, is  saved  from  actual  commonplace  by  the 
fresh  fragrance  and  the  refinement  which  make 
his  music  distinguished  though  not  important.  Its 
sadness  never  becomes  morbid,  but  is  stamped  with 
the  resignation  of  a  noble  nature.  Among  the 
Northern  ballads  and  lyrics  are  to  be  found  some 
really  characteristic  and  quaintly  fascinating 
ditties.  Such  are  Bjornson  s  '  Synnove's  Song,' 
'  Ingrid's  Song,'  '  Young  Venevil/  '  Evening 
Song,'  and  the  Scotch  'Taylor's  Song.'  Munch 's 
*  Night  on  the  Fjord,'  Theodor  Kjerulf's  'Long- 
ing.' Several  songs  that  spring  from  Kjerulf s 
sojourn  at  Leipzig  most  eloquently  recall  the 
influence  of  Schumann,  while  his  treatment  of 
some  English  poems  is  almost  startling.  The 
polished  verses  of  Moore  are  made  the  vehicle  of 
outpourings  in  which  the  gentle  Kjerulf  is  seen 
in  his  most  impassioned  mood — for  instance, 
'  Love  thee,  dearest,  love  thee.'  '  My  heart  ami 
lute,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  inspired  the  com- 
poser with  an  intensity  of  dreamy  melancholy. 
Unfortunately  a  certain  amount  of  license  has 
been  taken  in  the  settings,  and  where  tho  poem 
as  a  whole  gains  by  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
music,  the  Hues  and  words  now  and  then  suffer 
from  false  accentuation.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  some  familiar  verses  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  collection  of 
more  than  one  hundred  songs  by  Kjerulf ;  but 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  successful  colouring 
of  some  Spanish  subjects,  and  of  the  pleasing 
settings  of  Victor  Hugo's  Romances.  Many  of 
the  songs  are  familiar  to  English  amateurs  through 
the  compilation  by  T.  Marzials,  published  by 
Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  Sc  Co.  Kjerulf  a 
name  has  been  included  in  Mr.  Carl  Armbruster's 
lectures  on  '  Modern  Composers  of  Classical  Song.' 
Further  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Norwegian 
composer's  work  can  be  read  in  the  'Musikal- 
iscbes  Wochenblatt*  of  Jan.  24, 1879,  in  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Edward  Grieg.  [L.M.M.] 

KLEINMICHEL,  Richaiid,  born  at  Pom 
1  Dec.  31,  1846,  received  his  first  instruction  from 
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his  father,  and  at  an  early  age  appeared  in 
public  as  a  pianist.  He  afterwards  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  and 
settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  published  many 
works  of  some  importance,  mostly  for  his  own 
instrument.  His  second  orchestral  symphony 
watt  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig  with 
success.  In  that  town  he  held  for  some  time 
the  position  of  Capellmeinter  at  the  Stadt- 
theater,  and  subsequently  held  similar  posts  at 
Danzig  and  Magdeburg,  where  he  now  resides. 
His  first  opera,  •  Manon,'  was  successfully  pro- 
duced at  the  last  two  places  as  well  as  at 
Hamburg.  He  has  lately  completed  another 
opera, '  Der  Pfeifer  von  Dusenbach.'  He  has  also 
made  'simplified'  arrangements  of  the  pianoforte 
scores  of  Wagner's  later  works.  [M.] 

KLEMM.  Add  that  C.  B.  Klemm  died 
Jan.  3. 1 888,  leaving  the  business  to  his  two  sons. 

KLENGEL,  A.  A.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Jan.  27,  1783. 

KLINDWORTH.  P.  64  6,  1.  3,  add  they 
were  called  the  4  Musical  Art-union.' 

KLINGEM  ANN.  Line  1 8  of  article  add  for 
Mendelssohn's  opera  'Die  Hocbzeit  des  Cama- 
cho ';  also. 

KNECHT,  J.  H.  P.  66  o,  1.  2,  Jbr  Dec.  1 1 
read  Dec.  I . 

KNELLER  HALL.  P. 666, I.22  frombottom, 
after  Forces  add  H.  Schallehn  was  resident  musi- 
cal director  till  April  1850.  Colonel  Whitmore 
was  appointed  Aug.  15, 1803.  He  was  succeeded, 
May  1,  1880,  by  Colonel  Robert  T.  Thompson, 
who  still  (Jan.  1,  1888)  holds  the  post  of  Com- 
mandant ;  Charles  Cousins  (appointed  Nov.  1, 
1874)  being  musical  director.  [G.j 

KNIGHT,  Rev.  J.  P.  Add  that  his  last 
composition  was  a  setting  of  Byron's  '  Jephthah'a 
Daughter,'  and  that  he  died  at  Yarmouth  June 
I,  1887. 

KOCH,  Heinbich  Chbistoph,  born  at  Rudol- 
stadt  Oct.  io,  1749,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the 
ducal  orchestra  there.  In  1768  he  was  admitted 
into  the  band  as  a  violinist,  having  received  in- 
struction from  Gopfert  of  Weimar,  and  in  1777 
obtained  the  title  of  *  Kammermusiker.'  He 
composed  various  pieces  of  small  importance  for 
the  court,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  contri- 
butions to  musical  literature.  His  '  Versuch 
einer  Anleitung  zur  Composition'  appeared  in 
three  parts  between  the  years  178a  and  1703; 
and  his  '  Musikalisches  Lexicon  '  in  1802.  This 
was  republished  in  a  condensed  form  in  1807 
and  1828,  but  its  complete  revision  dates  from 
1865,  and  is  the  work  of  Arrey  von  Dommer. 
[See  Dommer  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  617.]  He 
wrote  several  other  works  of  less  importance  on 
harmony  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
art,  and  died  March  12,  1816.  [M.] 

KOHLER,  Louis.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  733  a,  and 
add  date  of  death,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

KOLLMANN,  Aigust  Frieprich  Karl. 
Line  9  of  article,/or  about  1782  read  April  9, 1 784. 
Line  12,/or  Nov.  1824  rvaci  Easter  Day,  1829. 


KONTSKI,  DE.    Correct  date  of  birth  of 
Charles  to  1815,  and  add  date  of  death,  Aug. 
27,1867.   Correct  date  of  birth  of  Apo lux aikk 
to  1826,  and  add  date  of  death,  June  29,  1870. 
(Partially  corrected  in  late  editions.) 

KOZELUCH.  Leopold.  As  to  the  date  of 
death  the  authorities  are  at  variance. the  date  1814 
being  supported  by  Dlabacz  and  Wurzbach,  ass 
well  as  by  the  less  trustworthy  evidence  of  Fetis 
and  Mendel.  The  testimony  of  the  first  is  espe- 
cially weighty,  since  his  dictionary  was  begun  in 
1815,  when  the  date  of  so  important  a  musician 'a 
death  must  have  been  well  known.  Almost  ail 
the  authorities  give  May  8  as  the  day :  Dlahacx's 
May  3  is  probably  a  misprint  for  8.  It  should 
be  added  that  he  arranged  some  Scotch  songs  for 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  in  allusion  to  which. 
Beethoven,  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  ig,  18 12  (Thayer, 
iii.  449),  whether  inspired  with  disgust  at  Koze- 
luch's  underselling  him,  or  with  a  genuine  con- 
tempt for  his  music,  says,  '  Moi  je  m'estime 
encore  une  fois  plus  superieur  en  ce  genre  qne 
Monsieur  Kozeluch  (miserabilis).'  He  again 
calls  him  '  miserabilis '  (Thayer,  iii.  200). 

KRAUSS,  Maris  Gabbielle,  born  March 
23,  1842,  at  Vienna,  received  instruction  at  the 
Conservatorium  in  pianoforte  playing  and  har- 
mony, and  in  singing  from  Mme.  Marchesi.  She 
made  her  de*but  at  the  Opera  there  as  Mathilde 
('Tell'),  July  20,  i860,  and  played  immediately 
after,  Anna  ('Dame  Blanche')  and  Valentine. 
She  became  a  favourite,  and  remained  there  for 
some  years,  until  about  1867.    Her  parts  in- 
cluded both  Donna  Anna  and  Elvira,  Fidel  io, 
Euryanthe,  Senta,  Camille  ('Zaznpa'),  Amelia 
Ankarstroem  ('Gustavus  III.'),  Lalla  Rookh, 
and    Maria    (in    Rubinstein's    'Kinder  der 
Haide '),  Feb.  23, 1861,  and  Hellene  ('  Haunliche 
Krieg'),  Oct.  6,  1861.    She  made  her  debut  at 
the  Italiens,  Paris,  as  Leonora  (' Trovatore '), 
April  6,  1867,  and  Lucrezia;  became  very  suc- 
cessful, and  was  engaged  there  every  season  until 
the  war  of  1870.    She  gained  great  applause  by 
her  performance  of  Donna  Anna,  Fidebo,  Norma, 
Lucia,  Semiramide,  Gilda,  etc,  and  in  a  new 
opera  of  Mme.  de  Grandval's, '  Piccolino,*  in  Jan. 
1 869.    She  sang  with  great  success  at  Naples  in 
Petrellas  '  Manfredo '  ( 1 8 7 1 )  and '  Bianca  Oraini ' 
(1874),  also  as  Aula ;  with  less  success  at  Milan 
as  Elsa  on  the  production  there  of '  Lohengrin,' 
and  in  Gomes's  '  Fosca,'  Feb.  16,  1873.  She 
returned  to  the  Italiens  for  a  short  time  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  accepted  the  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment for  the  Academic,  previous  to  which  she 
played  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1874.    She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Acadeinie  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  house  as  Rachel  in  '  La  Juive  '  (first 
two  acts),  Jan.  5,  1875,  and  in  the  same  opera 
in  its  entirety  Jan.  8.    She  has  played  there 
ever  since  until  the  present  time,  and  has  main- 
tained her  position  as  the  principal  dramatic 
soprano  of  that  company.    She  has  played  the 
heroines  of  Meyerbeer,  also  Donna  Anna  and 
Agatha,  and  in  operas  produced  there  for  the 
first  time  as  the  heroine  (Mermet's  'Jeanne 
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d*Arc'\  April  5,  1876;  Pauline  (Gounod's 
'  Polyeucte'),  Oct.  7,  1878;  Alda,  March  33, 
)88o ;  Hermosa  (Gounod's  'Tribut  de  Zamora'), 
April  1,  1 88 1  ;  Katharine  of  Arragon  (Saint- 
Saens's  'Henry  VIII.'),  March  5,  1*83;  the 
heroine  on  revival  of  Gounod's  '  Sappho,'  April 
a,  1884;  Gilda  (•  Rigoletto ').  March  a,  1885, 
and  Dolores  (PaladilheVPatrie';,  Dec.  ao,  1886. 
'  The  talent  of  Mile.  Krauss  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  the  instrument  at  her  disposal  is 
far  from  being  perfect,  and  always  in  response  to 
her  efforts.  The  voice,  .  .  .  although  not  want- 
ing in  brilliancy  and  power,  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  toue  and  character;  in  certain  parts  of  the 
scale  its  resonance  is  dull,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
high  part  that  it  acquires  its  best  qualities.  The 
style  is  pure  to  perfection,  her  phrasing  is  mas- 
terly, and  her  musical  delivery,  in  recitative 
especially,  attains  in  the  highest  degree  to  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  If  one  adds  to  these  purely 
musical  qualities  the  wonderful  fire,  .  .  .  the 
pathetic  feeling,  the  passionate  expression,  her 
great  intelligence,  and  the  incontestable  power  of 
her  dramatic  accent,  one  can  understand  the  sway 
such  an  artist  exercises  over  the  public,  and  one 
can  guess  the  secret  of  the  success  which  has  made 
her  career  remarkable.  Mile.  Krauss  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  that  contemporary 
art  can  boast  of.'    (Pougin.)  [A.C.] 

KREBS.  Add  date  of  death  of  Kabl  August, 
May  16,  1 680.  Line  33  of  artide,/or  Micuaxlsi 
read  MlCHALESI. 

KREISLERIANA.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
musical  papers  read  *  Fantasiestticke  in  Caliots 
Manier.' 

KRETSCHMER,  Edmund.  Add  that '  Hein- 
rich  der  Lowe'  was  produced  at  Leipzig  in  1877, 
and  another  opera,  '  Der  Fluchtling '  at  Ulra  in 
1881.  His  most  recent  production  is  'Schbn 
Roh trail t/  an  opera  in  4  acta,  produced  at 
Dresden  Nov.  5,  1887.  '  Sieg  im  Gesang,'  a 
cantata,  was  lately  performed  at  Dresden. 

KREUTZER,  Conbadin.  Line  a  of  article, 
for  178  a  read  1780.  P.  7  a  a,  L  6,  for  in  184.? 
conducted  the  43rd  festival,  read  in  184!  con- 
ducted the  33rd  festival. 

KREUTZER,  Rodolphe.  P.  73  a,  note,  add 
We  need  not  complain  of  this,  for  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  Ernst's  concert  in  the  London  papers 
of  1884  it  is  given  as  'Greitxer'!  See  'Mus. 
World,'  J  une  so,  1 844,  p.  309  c. 

KROLL,  Fbanz.  Line  9  of  article,/»r  Varia- 
tions read  various  readings.  Line  13,  add  refer- 
ence to  English  edition  of  Spitta's  Bach,  ii.  166. 

KROMMER,Fbanz.  Adddayofbirth.Dec.5. 

K  R  UMPHOLZ,  Wenzel.  Line  1 2  from  end 
of  article,  for  seems  to  have  intended  writing  a 
sonata,  read  wrote  a  sonata  in  one  movement, 
given  under  MANDOLINE,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

K  i'CKEN,  F.  W.    Add  date  of  death,  April 

3.  1883. 

KUFFERATH,  H.  F.   Add  date  of  death, 

March  a,  188a. 


KULLAK. 


693 


'  KUHE,  Wiluelm,  born  Dec.  10,  1833,  at 
Prague,  was  taught  music  by  Tomaschek,  with 
Schulhoff  as  a  fellow  student.  He  made  a 
concert  tour  with  great  success  in  1844-45  at 
I  Linz,  Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  Augsburg.  Munich, 
I  and  Stuttgart.  He  visited  London  with  Pischek 
in  1845.  and  played  with  success  at  the  Musical 
Union  in  Mayseder's  trio,  op.  53.  May  13.  He 
has  lived  in  England  ever  since,  dividing  his 
time  between  London  and  Brighton  since  1847, 
at  which  last  place  he  has  attained  popularity  as 
a  teacher  and  performer,  and  as  a  promoter  of 
concerts.  In  the  last  capacity  Mr.  Kuhe  showed 
great  enterprise  by  the  annual  festival  held  by 
him  from  1870  to  1883,  wherein  he  encouraged 
native  talent  by  the  new  works  composed  at 
his  instance  and  produced  by  him,  viz.  Virginia 
Gabriel's  'Evangeline'  in  1873  ;  Barnett's  can- 
tata, 'The  Good  Shepherd,'  in  1876  ;  Clay's 
'Lalla  Rookh'  in  1877  U(1  1878;  Cowen's 
'Deluge,'  and  Cellier's  'Suite  Symphonique' 
in  1878;  Walter  Macfarren's  overture,  'Hero 
and  Leander,'  Gadsby's  'Lord  of  the  Isles,' 
Wingham's  Concert  Overture  in  A,  and  Slo- 
per's  suite  in  1879  !  Leslie's  cantata,  '  First 
Christmas  Morn,' A.  H.  Jackson's  '  Ballet  Suite' 
and  W.  Macfarren's  Symphony  in  Bb  in  1880  j 
W.  Macfarren's  Concertstiick  in  Bb,  played 
by  Miss  Kuhe,  in  1881  ;  Corder's  orchestral 
Nocturne  in  1883,  etc.,  in  addition  to  '  The 
Woman  of  Samaria,'  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch,' 
etc.,  under  the  respective  direction  of  their 
composers.  He  has  occasionally  appeared  in 
London,  where  he  has  given  an  annual  concert 
since  1846.  He  was  appointed  a  Professor  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1886.  His 
numerous  compositions  include  many  drawing- 
room  pieces,  fantasias,  and  studies,  viz.  '  Lieder 
ohne  Worte,'  op.  13;  1  Le  Carillon,'  op.  13; 
'  Chanson  d'Amour ' ;  '  Romance  sans  Paroles,' 
op.  17  ;  '  Le  Feu  Follet,'  op.  38 ;  '  Victoria  Fan- 
tasia on  National  Anthem ' ;  '  Fantasia  on  Aus- 
trian Anthem ' ;  operatic  fantasias,  etc.  [A.C.] 

KUHLAU,  Fbiedbich.  For  day  of  birth 
read  Sept.  1 1 ,  and  for  the  place  and  day  of 
death  read  Copenhagen,  March  13.  It  is  curious 
that  the  canon  by  Beethoven  is  on  the  name 
'  Bach,'  whether  by  accident  or  design  cannot  of 
course  be  asserted.  The  last  two  lines  of  the 
article  should  run — Compositions,  of  which  a  few 
for  flute  and  a  few  for  piano,  are  still  much 
esteemed.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.)  Under 
Flute,  vol.  i.  p.  538,  a  list  of  his  most  prominent 
compositions  is  given,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
excellent  trio  for  two  flutes  and  piano,  op.  1 19, 
seven  sonatas  for  flute  and  piano,  and  four 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano. 

KUHNAU,  Johann.  Line  10  from  bottom 
of  page,  for  then  read  in  1701.  Lino  8  from 
bottom,  the  date  of  death  should  probably  be 
June  35,  as  given  by  Riemann  and  Paloschi. 

KULLAK,  Thkodob.  Line  1  a  of  article,  for 
185 1  read  1850,  and  add  date  of  death,  March 
I,  1 88a. 
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LABITZKY,  Jossf.     Add  date  of  death, 
Aug.  19,  1881. 

LACHNER.  Add  date  of  death  of 
Theodob,  May  22,  1877.  P.  81  6,  L  3  from  bot- 
tom, for  death  read  retirement. 

LACHNITH,  L.  W.  P.  82  6,  1.  6,  for  Aug. 
20  read  Aug.  23.  Add  date  of  death,  Oct.  3, 
1820. 

LACOMBE,  Louis.  See  voL  ii.  p.  732  6,  and 
add  date  of  death,  1 884. 

LA  FONT,  C.  P.  Add  day  of  birth,  Dec.  I. 
Line  15  from  bottom  of  page,  for  1812  read  1816. 
Lina  9  from  bottom,  add  day  of  death,  Aug.  23. 

LAGUERRE,  Jkan.  Add  that  in  1737  he 
*ang  in  Capt.  Breval 's  '  Rape  of  Helen '  the  part 
of  Mercury,  and  that  his  name  was  correctly 
spelt  in  the  cast. 

LAHEE.  Hkkbt,  born  at  Chelsea  in  April, 
1826,  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Brompton,  from  1847  to  1874,  and 
is  well  known  also  as  a  professor  and  composer. 
His  music  is  thoroughly  English  in  character, 
and  is  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  our  old 
part-song  writers.  Mr.  Labee  has  been  the 
victor  in  various  prize  competitions  for  glees  and 
madrigals  :  in  1869  with  '  Hark,  how  the  birds 1 
(Bristol);  in  1878,  with  'Hence,  loathed 
Melancholy'  (Manchester);  in  1879,  with 
'Away  to  the  hunt'  (Glasgow);  and  in  1880 
and  1884,  with  '  Love  in  my  bosom  *  and  •  Ah  ! 
woe  is  me  '  (London  Madrigal  Society).  Equally 
good  work  can  be  seen  in  his  other  choral  songs, 
such  as  "The  Unfaithful  Shepherdess,'  'Love 
me  little,  love  me  long,'  and  the  popular  '  Bells,' 
and  in  his  anthems  no  less  than  in  his  various 
songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Good  taste  is  shown  by  this  composer  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  he  has  found  Longfellow 
congenial  with  his  musical  style.  The  cantata 
'  The  Building  of  the  Ship'  was  written  in  1869 
for  the  late  Rev.  John  Curwen,  who  desired  a 
work  of  moderate  difficulty  for  the  use  of  Tonic- 
Sol-faiBts.  It  was  performed  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  has  since  attained 
considerable  popularity  in  the  provinces,  and 
has  even  made  its  way  to  Africa  and  America. 
The  subject  of  another  cantata,  Tennyson's 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  afforded  Mr.  Lahee 
scope  for  a  greater  variety  of  treatment,  and 
contains  some  graceful  writing  for  female  voices. 
It  has  been  heard  on  the  continent  and  in 
America,  [L.M.M.] 

LAHOUSSA YE,  Pimm.  Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  293  a. 

LALANDE,  Hmbiettx  Clxumtim  Mmio. 
Add  that  she  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  7,  1867. 


LALANDE,  Michbl  Richard  de,  Surinten- 
dant  de  la  Musique  under  Louis  XIV*.  and  XV, 
the  cleverest  composer  of  church  music  of  his 
day,  was  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  15.  1657,  and  died 
in  the  same  city,  June  18,  1726,  having  spent  45 
years  in  the  service  of  the  court.    He  was  the 
fifteenth  child  of  a  tailor,  and  was  at  first  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  where  be  stu- 
died music  under  Chaperon,  and  learnt,  almost 
entirely  by  himself,  to  play  the  violin,  baas  viol, 
and  harpsichord.    When,  on  the  breaking  of  bis 
voice  at  the  age  of  15,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  maltrise.  he  bethought  himself  of  turning 
his  violin-playing  to  account,  and  applied  for 
admission  into  Lulli's  orchestra.    He  was  re- 
fused, and  swore  out  of  pique  never  to  touch  the 
violin  again.    He  gave  himself  up  to  the  organ, 
and  made  such  progress  that  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed organist  in  four  different  churches  10 
Paris— St.  Gervais,  St.  Jean,  Petit  St.  Antoine, 
and  at  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  who  confided  to 
him  the  composition  of  symphonies  and  choruses 
for  several  of  the  tragedies  performed  at  their 
college.     He  soon  afterwards  applied  for  the 
post  of  organist  to  the  King,  but  though  Lulli 
pronounced  him  to  be  the  best  of  the  competitors, 
he  was  refused  on  account  of  his  youth.  He 
was  recommended  by  the  Marechal  de  No 
allies,  to  whose  daughters  he  taught  music,  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  King  chose  him  to  super- 
intend the  musical  education  of  the  princesses, 
afterwards  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  and  Madame 
la  Duchesse.    Lalande  was  so  successful  in  this 
capacity  that  the  King  appointed  him  master  of 
bis  chamber  music  ;  and  in  1683,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Dumont  and  Robert  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  chapelle,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
appointments,  for  it  was  decided  to  appoint  four 
officers  to  serve  for  three  months  by  turns. 
Eventually  the  offices  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Lalande,  who  had  now  received  several  pensions 
and  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel.  In 
1 684  the  King  had  given  him  a  wife,  Anne  Rebel, 
said  to  be  the  best  singer  of  the  court,  had  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  wedding,  and  given  a  dowry 
to  the  bride.  In  1722,  having  lost  his  wife,  and 
two  gifted  daughters,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  the 
same  year  as  the  Dauphin  (1 711),  Lalande  begged 
the  King  to  allow  him  to  remit  three-quarters 
of  his  salary,  thus  returning  to  the  original  ar- 
rangement.  He  presented  as  his  substitutes  and 
assistants  Campra,  Bernier,  and  Gervais.   As  a 
reward  for  his  disinterested  conduct  the  Regent 
granted  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres.    In  the 
following  year  he  married  again,  Mile,  de  Cory, 
daughter  of  one  of  tho  Princesse  de  Conti's  sur- 
geons, and  died  three  years  later  at  the  age  of 
68.    Lalande,  though  infinitely  superior  to  the 
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LALANDE. 


LAMBETH. 


composers  of  church  masic  of  his 
pillet,  Minoret,  etc.— cannot  of  course  be  com- 
pared to  Handel  and  Bach,  who  were  almost  his 
contemporaries.  The  cause  of  his  superiority 
over  his  immediate  rivals  was  that  he  knew  how 
to  adapt  to  French  tastes  the  forms  of  concerted 
church  music  hitherto  confined  to  the  Italian 
school,  and  his  compositions,  besides  possessing 
real  imagination,  show  that,  like  the  musicians  of 
Lulli's  school,  he  gave  special  attention  to  de- 
clamation and  to  the  proper  agreement  between 
words  and  music.  He  wrote  no  less  than  60 
motets  for  chorus  and  orchestra  for  the  chapel  at 
Versailles,  which  were  published  most  luxuri- 
ously at  the  King's  expense.  They  are  contained 
in  20  books,  and  are  usually  found  bound  in  10 
volumes.  He  did  not  contribute  so  much  as 
ii  generally  supposed  to  the  the  ballet  of  '  Les 
Elements,'  by  Des  touches  (Tuileries,  Dec.  31, 
1721;  Academic  de  Musique,  May  29,  1725:, 
his  portion  being  confined  to  a  few  pieces  in 
the  prologue.  He  wrote  music  for  the  heroic 
pastoral  '  Melicerte, '  begun  by  Moliere  and 
altered  by  Guerin.  He  composed  various  works 
for  the  court  theatres :  —  the  'Ballet  de  la 
Jeunesse'  (Versailles,  1686),  'L' Amour  flechi 
par  la  Constance'  (Fontainebleau,  1697),  'Les 
Folies  de  Cardenio '  (Tuileries,  1 720).  Fe'tis  is  of 
opinion  that  Lalande  worked  at  several  operas 
without  allowing  anything  to  be  represented  under 
his  own  name,  and  gives  as  his  authority  Titon 
du  Tillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  biographical  de- 
tails of  Lalande ;  but  du  Tillet  does  not  mention 
it  in  his  article  on  Lalande  in  the  'Parnasse 
Francais.'  [A.J.] 

LALLA  ROOKH.  P.  86  a,  add  2.  « Lalla 
Rukh,'  a  dramatic  piece  by  Spontini,  produced 
Jan.  27, 1821,  at  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin.  [See 
vol.  iii.  p.  673.3  Change  2,  3,  4,  5,  to  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Add  7.  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  Cantata,  John 
F.  Barnett,  Birmingham,  1870.  For  other  musical 
compositions  based  on  the  poem  see  Clat,  vol.  i. 
369  6  ;  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  voL  ii.  648  6 ; 
and  Stanford,  vol.  iii.  689. 

LALO,  Edodard  Victor  Antoine,  born  at 
Lille,  Jan.  27,  1823,1  studied  the  violin  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  that  town  under  an  excellent 
German  professor  named  Baumann.  When  he 
came  to  Paris  he  played  the  viola  in  the  Annin- 
gaud-Jacquard  quartet,  and  began  to  compose 
with  activity.  He  competed  at  the  concours  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  1867  with  an  opera, 
Fiesque,'  which  took  a  third  place,  and  has 
since  been  printed  and  partly  performed  at 
the  Concert  National,  1873.  The  ballet  music 
from  this  work,  under  the  title  of  a  Divertisse- 
ment, was  given  with  great  success  at  the  Con- 
cert Populaire,  Dec.  8,  1872.  Lalo  next  com- 
posed a  violin  concerto  in  F,  played  by  Sarasate 
at  the  Concert  National,  Jan.  18,  1874,  and  a 
Symphonic  Espagnole,  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
played  by  the  same  artist  at  the  Concert  Popu- 
laire, Feb.  7, 1875.  I*  wa8  produced  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  30,  1878.  After 

>  D»U  rrtled  by  Uu  ratlfUr  of  birth. 


these  two  great  successes,  which  gave  Lalo  a 
first-class  position  as  a  composer  for  the  con- 
cert-room, he  produced  an  Allegro  Symphon- 
ique,  the  overture  to  his  opera,  'La  Roi  d*Ys,' 
a  violoncello  concerto,  played  by  Fischer,  a 
scherzo  for  orchestra  (all  performed  in  Paris), 
a  Serenade  and  a  Fantaisie  Norvegienne  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  first  given  in  Berlin. 
His  1  Rhapsodie  Norvegienne '  and  his  '  Con- 
certo Ruase,'  played  by  Marsick,  were  the  last 
important  works  for  the  concert-room  written 
before  his  grand  ballet,  '  Namouna,'  performed 
at  the  Opera,  March  6,  1883.  This  work  has 
something  of  a  symphonic  style,  and  is  orches- 
trated in  a  manner  far  superior  to  that  of  many 
more  popular  ballets,  but  it  was  coldly  received 
by  the  public  'Namouna'  was  only  given  15 
times,  but  when  transferred  to  the  concert-room 
in  the  form  of  a  grand  Orchestral  Suite  in  five 
movements,  it  achieved  the  success  it  deserved. 
An  andantino,  and  two  other  movements  from  the 
same,  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra,  were  also 
received  with  favour  at  the  Concerts  Modern  e«, 
and  a  serenade,  arranged  for  four  stringed  instru- 
ments, was  also  successful.  After  this  repara- 
tion for  his  former  failure,  Lalo  again  set  to 
work  and  orchestrated  the  whole  of  his  '  Roi 
d'Ys,'  of  which  the  general  plan  had  been 
sketched  some  five  or  six  years  before,  and  wrote 
a  Symphony  in  G  minor,  performed  at  the  Con- 
cert Lamoureux,  Feb.  13,  1887,  which  was  much 
praised  by  musicians.  The  opera  was  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  May  7,  1888,  with 
well  deserved  success.  Thus  far  we  have  only 
spoken  of  Lalo's  orchestral  compositions.  An 
allegro  for  piano  and  violoncello,  a  sonata  for 
the  same,  a  serenade  and  chanson  villageoise 
for  violin  and  piano,  a  sonata  in  three  move- 
ments for  the  same,  a  trio  in  A  minor  for  piano 
and  strings  (given  at  Halle's  recital,  June  15, 
1888),  a  string  quartet  in  Eb,  a  'Fantaisie 
Ballet '  for  violin  and  orchestra  (unpublished), 
and  more  than  20  songs,  complete  the  list  of 
works  by  one  who  has  gained  a  reputation  both 
in  Germany  and  France,  though  his  dramatic 
work  has  received  but  tardy  recognition.  His 
talent  is  of  an  extremely  individual  kind,  and 
has  been  formed,  not  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Conservatoire,  nor  by  the  influence  of  professors, 
but  by  the  direct  study  of  such  masters  as 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  ana  Schumann,  for  whom 
he  has  a  special  predilection.  His  chief  charac- 
teristics are  the  expressive  grace  of  certain  ideas, 
the  piquancy  of  some  of  his  themes,  and,  above 
all,  the  richness  and  skill  of  his  orchestration. 
Lalo  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French 
composers,  and  has  fully  deserved  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  conferred  upon  him  in 
July  1880.  [A  J.] 

LAMBERT,  G.J.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Nov. 
16,  1794,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  24,  1880. 

LAMBETH,  Henry  Albert,  born  at  Hard- 
way,  near  Gosport,  Jan.  16,  1822,  studied  for 
some  time  under  Thomas  Adams,  came  to  Glas- 
gow about  1853  as  city  organist,  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  Henry  Smart,  and  in  1859  w*8 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union.  This  post  he  held  till  1880.  About 
187  a  he  formed  a  choir  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
selected  voices,  and  in  the  department  of  Scotch 
music  their  concerts  met  with  a  very  creditable 
degree  of  success.  Mr.  Lambeth  has  harmonized 
several  of  the  best  Scottish  melodies  in  a 


effective  manner.  He  is  the  composer  of  several 
songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  also  of  settings  of 
Psalms  86  and  137,  both  of  which  were  per- 
formed by  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union.  He  has 
acted  as  organist  and  choir-master  in  Park  (Es- 
tablished) Church  since  about  1870.  [W.He.] 
LAMOUREUX,  Chablbj,  born  at  Bordeaux, 
Sept.  21,  1834,  began  his  violin  studies  under 
Beaudoin,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  was  in  Girard's  class.  He 
obtained  in  1 85  2  a  second  accettit  for  the  violin, 
the  second  prize  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
first  in  1854.  He  also  studied  harmony  under 
Tolbecque,  and  attended  the  counterpoint  course 
of  Le borne  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
finished  his  theoretical  studies  under  the  famous 
organist  Alexis  Chauvet.  He  was  solo  violinist 
in  the  Gymnase  orchestra  (1850%  and  afterwards 
joined  that  of  the  Opera,  where  be  played  for 
many  years.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Socie'te'  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  and,  like 
all  the  members  of  these  orchestras,  gave  private 
lessons.  But  these  insignificant  posts  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  activity  of  Lamoureux,  who 
dreamt  of  great  undertakings  in  the  musical  art 
of  France.  Together  with  Colonne,  Adam,  and 
A.  Pilet,  he  founded  in  i860  a  society  for 
chamber  music  of  a  severe  character,  in  which 
he  showed  a  taste  for  new  work*  by  pro- 
ducing compositions  hitherto  unnoticed.  He  had 
also  the  honour  of  first  performing  in  France 
Brahms's  sextets.  He  was  not  content  with 
this,  for  having  travelled  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, he  was  anxious  to  organize  performances 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  he  had  heard  under 
Hiller  and  Costa,  of  the  masterpieces  of  Handel, 
Bach,  and  Mendelssohn.  After  several  pre- 
liminary trials  at  the  Salle  Pleyel,  where  he  per- 
formed among  other  things  the  '  Streit  zwischen 
Phobus  und  Pan'  of  Bach,  he  succeeded  by  his 
own  energy  and  resources  in  founding  the '  Socie'te' 
de  l'Harmonie  sacree '  on  the  model  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London.  The  first  festival 
was  given  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs  Elysees, 
Dec.  19,  1873.  The  success  of  an  admirable 
performance  of  'The  Messiah'  was  such  that 
amateurs  came  in  crowds  to  the  following  per- 
formances. Lamoureux  then  produced  Bach's 
Matthew  Passion,  March  31,  1874,  and  'Judas 
Maccabeus,'  Nov.  19,  1874.  Not  content  with 
confining  himself  to  well-known  masterpieces, 
he  produced  Massenet's '  Eve,'  then  unpublished, 
March  18,  1875.  These  great  performances 
showed  that  Lamoureux  was  a  conductor  of  great 
merit,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  his  or- 
chestra a  matchless  precision  of  attack  and  regard 
to  expression.  When  Carvalho  became  director  of 
the  UperaComique  in  1876/ 


LANG. 

the  post  of  conductor,  but  in  less  than  a  year  the 
latter  resigned,  owing  to  some  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  rehearsal  of  Chaumet'a  '  Bathyie 
in  May,  1877.    In  December  of  the  same  year 
Lamoureux  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Opera  by  Vaucorbeil,  and  gave  up  the  sub- 
oonductorship  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
which  he  had  held  since  1872.    In  1878  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  resigned  his  post  at  the 
Opera  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Vaucorbeil 
as  to  the  tempo  of  one  of  the  movements  in 
1  Don  Juan.'    From  that  time  he  determined  to 
be  self-dependent,  and  after  having  carefully 
prepared  the  undertaking,  he  founded  on  Oct. 
23,  188 J,  the  Nouveaux  Concerts,  called  the 
Concerts  Lamoureux,  which  were  held  for  some 
years  in  the  theatre  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Eden  Theatre  (1885  )  and  the 
Cirque  des  Champs  Elysees  (.1887),  where  their 
success  is  constantly  on  the  increase.    Not  only 
has  Lamoureux  developed  as  a  conductor  a  pre- 
cision and  firmness,  a  care  for  the  perfection  of 
the  smallest  details,  without  excluding  passion 
and  warmth  of  expression ;  he  has  also  given  a 
welcome  to  the  works  of  French  composers  of 
the  new  school,  such  as  Reyer,  Lalo,  d'Indy,  and 
Chabrier,  and  has  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Wagnerian  movement  in  France. 
He  gave  excellent  renderings  of  selections  from 
Wagner's  operas  to  a  public  that  had  been  too 
long  deprived  of  these  fine  compositions.  The 
first  Act  of  '  Lohengrin,'  Acts  1  and  2  of  '  Tris- 
tan,' and  Act  I  of  'Die  Walkilre'  have  been 
given  in  their  entirety,  and  excerpts  from  the 
other  works  have  been  heard.    Encouraged  by 
the  warmth  of  the  applause  and  the  moral  sup- 
port of  his  audience,  Lamoureux  decided  to  give 
a  performance  in  a  Paris  theatre  of '  Lohengrin,' 
a  work  unknown  in  France,  less  by  reason  of 
patriotic  susceptibilities  than  of  commercial  in- 
trigues.   A  fter  a  whole  year  of  preparation  a  per- 
fect performance  was  given  at  the  Eden  Theatre 
(May  3,  1887),  which  was  not  repeated.    It  is 
true  that  it  took  place  at  a  time  of  unfortunate 
political  relations ;  but  if  Lamoureux  had  to  give 
in,  it  was  because  he  received  no  support  from 
the  ministry  with  which  he  believed  himself  to 
be  in  perfect  agreement.    Those  who  protested 
against  Wagner  used  the  word  patriotism  as  a 
pretext.    The  violent  manifestations  were,  how- 


ever, directed  by 


and  governed 


by  far  meaner  motives,  among  which  the  love  of 
money  was  supreme.  [A.J .  ] 

L  AMPERTI,  F.  Add  day  of  birth.  March  1 1 . 
*  LANG,  Benjamin  Johnson,  a  well-known 
pianist,  organist,  teacher,  and  conductor  at  Bos- 
ton, U.S.,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
184a  His  father  was  his  first  teacher,  and 
Lang's  advancement  was  so  rapid  that  when  but 
1 1  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  organist  at  a 
church  in  his  native  city.  Among  his  teachers 
were  Alfred  Jaell  and  Gustsv  Satter.  Lang 
became  a  resident  of  Boston  while  a  young  man, 
and  his  home  has  ever  since  been  in  that  city. 
He  has  been  organist  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
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Society  since  1859.  with  the  exception  of  a  season 
when  he  wu  abroad,  he  ha*  conducted  the  Apollo 
and  Cecilia  Clubs  since  their  formation,  and  he 
was  organist  at  the  South  Congregational  Church 
(Unitarian)  for  many  years  until  J  an.  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  King's  ChapeL 
His  pupils  on  the  pianoforte  and  organ  have  been 
many,  and  several  of  them  have  become  distin- 
guished as  teachersand  players.  Lang  has  brought 
out  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  many  cantatas,  etc.. 
as  Mendelssohn's  '  Walpurgisnacht,'  '  Loreley,' 
and  4  Hymn  of  Praise,'  Haydn's  '  Seasons,' Schu- 
mann's '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  and  Berlioz's 
'  Faust.'  The  concerts  were  his  own  ventures, 
as  were  also  several  series  of  orchestral  and 
chamber-music  concerts  given  by  him,  at  which 
important  novelties  were  presented.  The  same 
earnestness  to  make  his  hearers  acquainted  with 
unfamiliar  works,  in  old  as  well  as  new  schools, 
has  also  been  exhibited  on  his  appearances  as  a 
pianist  or  organist  in  concerts.  Lang  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  concert  committee  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  so  long  as 
that  organization  gave  symphony  concerts.  His 
compositions  are  not  many.  The  best  known 
are  sones  for  single  voices  and  part-songs, 
performed  at  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Club.  None 
have  been  published.  Lang  has  on  several  occa- 
sions played  in  Germany,  generally  at  concerts 
on  his  own  account.  [F.H.J.] 

LANG,  Josephine.  P.  90a,  1. 9,  add  She  died, 
as  Frau  Kostlin,  at  Tubingen,  in  Dec.  1 880. 

LANGE.  P.  90  a,  correct  statement  as  to 
Mozart  having  written  certain  songs  for  Aloysia 
Weber  by  a  reference  to  vol.  iv.  p.  439  b. 

LANIKRE,  Nicholas.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  brought  to  light  several  important 
facts  concerning  this  musician  and  his  family, 
which  was  of  English,  not  Italian,  origin.  The 
two  following  entries  from  the  registers  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Minories,  establish  the  approximate 
date  of  his  birth,  and  the  fact  that  his  father 
and  maternal  grandfather  were  court  musicians : 
— '  1585.  Oct.  1  a.  John  Lannyer  of  East  Green- 
wich, Musician  to  the  Queen's  Maj"*,  &  Frances 
Gulliardello,  daur.  of  the  late  dec4.  Mr.  Mark 
Anthony  Galliardello,  also  an  ancient  Musician 
to  sundrie  Most  Noble  Princes  as  King  Henry 
the  8,  Edward  the  6,  Queen  Mary,  and  now  to 
our  Noble  Queen  Eli 7. : — were  married.'  '  1 588. 
Sept.  10.  Nicholas  son  of  John  Lannyer  Musi- 
cian to  Her  Majesty,  bapt.'  In  the  Visitation 
of  Kent,  1663,  his  name,  spelt  Lanier,  with 
those  of  several  of  his  descendants,  appears  as 
'  of  Greenwich,'  and  in  the  Greenwich  registers, 
under  date  Feb.  24,  1665-6,  the  entry  is  found  : 
'Mr.  Nicholas  Laniere  buried  away  (».  e.  else- 
where). (Information  from  A.  S.  Gatty,  Esq., 
York  Herald.) 

LANZETTI,  Salvatore.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  2996. 

LARGO.  Line  13  of  article,  after  expression 
read  Mendelssohn  uses  the  term  for  broad  in  the 
andante  of  his  Quartet  in  Eb,  op.  1  a. 

LASSALLE,  Jean,  was  taught  singing  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.    He  made  his  debut  at 
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Brussels  as  De  Nevers,  Sept.  5,  1871,  and  during 
the  season  also  played  Ashton  ('  Lucia'),  Nelusko, 
Telramund,  Count  of  Moravia  in  Julius  Beer's 
'  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,'  etc.  He  made  a  suc- 
cessful de*but  at  the  French  Opera  as  Tell,  June  7, 
187a.  With  the  exception  of  visits  to  Loudon. 
Vienna,  etc.,  M.  Lasaalle  has  been  engaged  there 
ever  since,  where  he  is  now  the  principal  baritone 
singer.  His  parts  include  Don  Juan,  played  by 
him  at  the  centenary  performance  Oct.  ?6, 1887, 
Pietro  (*  Masaniello '},  Lusignan  ('  Reine  de 
Chypre'),  Rigoletto,  Hamlet,  and  in  new  operas 
Vaaile  (Membree's  'Eeclave'),  July  17,  1874; 
Scindia('Roide Lahore'),  April  27, 1877;  Severe 
(' Polyeucte '),  Oct.  7,  1878;  Ben  Said  ('Tribut 
de  Zamora' ),  April  1,1881;  Lanciotto  Malatesta 
('Francoise  de  Rimini'),  April  14,  188a  ;  Henry 
VIII.,  March  5, 1883;  Gunther  (« Sigurd '),  June 
1  a,  1885  ;  De  Rysoor  ('Patrie'),  Dec.  ao.  1886. 
On  leave  of  absence  he  played  at  the  Lyrique 
as  the  Count  de  Lusace  in  Joncieres'  '  Dimitri,' 
May  5,  1876.  He  made  his  ddbut  in  Italian  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Nelusko,  June  14,  1879,  on  the 
occasion  of  Patti's  first  performance  of  Selika.  He 
played  there  for  three  seasons  with  the  greatest 
success.  His  other  parts  new  to  the  Italian  stage 
were  Scindia  ('Roi  de  Lahore'),  June  28,  1879, 
and  the  Demon  in  Rubinstein's  opera,  June  21, 
1881.  He  visited  England  again  in  1888,  ap- 
pearing at  Covent  Garden  in  several  of  his  best 
parts.  [A.C.] 

LASSEN.  Edoard.  Add  that  he  still  leads 
an  active  life  at  Weimar,  as  Hofcapellmeister  at 
the  Opera,  where  his  influence  tends  to  the  en- 
couragement of  modern  musicians ;  as  composer ; 
and  also  occasionally  as  a  pianist  at  the  Chamber 
Music  Concerts.  His  popularity  is  evident  from 
the  warm  demonstrations  accorded  to  him  by 
the  public  when  in  1883  he  celebrated  the  25th 
year  of  his  service  at  Weimar,  and  again,  in 
1885,  on  his  return  to  the  conductor's  desk  after 
a  serious  illness.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  has  been 
conferred  upon  Lassen  by  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  decorated  him 
(1881)  with  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

Lassen's  '  Faust '  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  he 
has  lately  contributed  the  music  to  Devrient's 
version  of  Calderon's  '  Circe ' — '  Ueber  alien 
Zaubern  Liebe,'  op.  73 ;  and  to  Goethe's  '  Pan- 
dora,' op.  86,  produced  at  Weimar  in  1886.  His 
second  symphony  in  C,  op.  78,  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  songs,  including  'Aus  der 
Fruhlingszeit,'  op.  82,  and  several  sets  of  6  up  to 
op.  85.  A  Violin  Concerto  is  the  latest  work 
from  Lassen's  pen.  [L.M.M.] 

LASSUS.  P.  98  o,  1.  2 1  from  bottom,  for  1 87 1 
read  1571.  P  100  a,  last  line,  after  August  add 
1576.    P.  1006,  1.  2,  for  13  read  10.    Line  2  of 


third  paragraph  in  same  column,  for  1598  read 
1589. 

LATROBE.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  Rev. 
J.  A.  Latrobe  to  1799. 

LAUDA  SION.  Line  6  of  article,  for  1 261 
read  1264.    P.  104  a,  1.  14,  for  Prose  read  Sb- 
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LAURENT  DE  RILLE. 


LAURENT  DE  RILLE,  Francis  Ana- 
TOLK,  the  composer  of  an  enormous  number  of 
part-songs  and  other  small  choral  works,  born  at 
Orleans  in  1828.  He  was  at  first  intended  to  be 
a  painter,  but  altered  his  purpose  and  studied 
music  under  an  Italian  named  Comoghio,  and 
subsequently  under  Elwart.  His  compositions, 
of  which  a  list  of  the  most  important  is  given  in 
the  Hupplement  to  Fe"tis,  have  enjoyed  a  last- 
ing popularity  with  '  orpheoniste '  societies,  and 
although  they  contain  few  if  any  characteristics 
which  would  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  earnest  musicians,  they  have  that  kind  of 
vigorous  effectiveness  which  is  exactly  suited  to 
thi-ir  purpose.  A  large  number  of  operettas  of 
very  slight  construction  have  from  time  to  time 
been  produced  in  Paris,  and  the  composer  has 
made  various  more  or  less  successful  essays  in 
the  department  of  church  music.  [M.] 

LAWROWSKA,  Mlle.  See  Zerktelbw, 
Princess,  vol.  iv.  p.  506  a. 

LAZARUS,  Hje.net.  Add  date  of  birth,  1815. 

LEACH,  James.  Line  1  of  article,  for  Roch- 
dale, Yorkshire,  read  Wardle,  near  Rochdale, 
Lancashire;  and  for  lata  sentence  read  Leach 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  stage  coach  accident, 
Feb.  8,  1798. 

LECLAIR,  J.  M.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Lyons  in  1697  read  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1687. 

LECOCQ.  Line  1  of  articlc,/or  Charles  read 
Alexandre  Charles.  (Corrected  in  late  editions). 
P.  ma,  1.  4,  add  that  '  Les  Ondines  au  Cham- 
pagne' was  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre, 
London,  in  Sept.  1877.  Line  6,  add  that '  Fleur 
de  The" '  was  given  by  the  Varie'tes  company  at 
the  Lyceum,  on  June  12,  187 1,  and  in  English 
at  the  Criterion.  Oct.  9, 1875.  Line  10,  add  that 
'  Le  Rajah  de  Mysore '  was  given  in  English  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  Feb.  15, 1875.  Line  11,  add 
that  '  Le  beau  Dunois'  was  given  at  the 
Lyceum  by  the  French  company,  May  25,  1871. 
Line  15,  add  that  versions  of  'Les  cent  Vierges' 
were  given  at  the  Britannia  Theatre,  May  25, 
1874,  at  the  Gaiety,  Sept.  14  of  the  same 
year.  Line  16,  add  that  '  La  Fille  de  Mme. 
Angot'  was  produced  in  another  English  version, 
at  the  Gaiety,  Nov.  10,  1873.  The  date  of  the 
original  production  of  this  work  is  Deo.  4,  1872. 
This,  the  'Cent  Vierges,*  and  '  GirofhS-Girofla ' 
were  all  produced  first  in  Brussels,  where  the 
composer  resided  from  1870  to  1873.  Line  20, 
ad<t  that  'La  petite  MarieV  was  given  in  French 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  London,  May  7,  1876, 
and  (line  below)  that  '  La  Marjolaine  '  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Royalty  in  English,  Oct.  11,  1877. 
A  version  of  '  Le  petit  Due '  was  given  at  the 
Philharmonic  Theatre  on  April  27,  1878.  'La 
petite  Mademoiselle1  was  produced  at  the  Alham- 
bra,  Oct.  6, 1879.  The  following  works,  written 
since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  vol.  ii.,  are  to 
be  added :— '  La  jolie  Persane,'  1879 ;  '  Le  Grand 
Casimir,'  1879  (in  English  at  the  Gaiety,  Sept.  27 
ot  that  year)  ;  '  Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit,'  1881  (in 
English  at  the  Strand,  as  '  Manola,'  Feb.  11, 
1882)  ;  '  Le  Coeur  et  la  Main,'  1882  ;'  La  Prin- 
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cesse  aux  Canaries,'  1883  (in  English  as '  Pepita*. 
Liverpool.  Dec.  30,  1886,  and  at  Toole's  Theatre, 
London,  Aug.  30,  1888).  A  recent  attempt  at  a 
higher  clan  of  music,  '  Plutua,'  produced  at  the 
Ope*ra  Comique,  Paris,  March  31,  1886,  failed 
and  was  withdrawn  after  eight  representation*, 
but  another  essay  in  the  same  direction,  *  Ali 
Bab*,'  produced  at  the  Alhambra,  Brusael*. 
Nov.  11,  1887,  was  more  successful.  [A.C.] 

LEE,  George  Alexander.  Line  1 2  of  article, 
add  that  he  became  conductor  of  the  Hay  market 
in  1827.  His  secession  from  the  lesseeship  of  the 
Tottenham  Street  Theatre  was  on  account  of  the 
heavy  penalties  incurred  by  the  management 
through  their  infringement  of  the  '  patent  thea- 
tres' '  rights.  Line  3  from  end  of  article,  correct 
date  of  Mrs.  Lee's  death  to  April  26,  1 85 1.  [A-C J 

LEEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.    Add  that 
from  1880  till  the  present  time  the  festivals  have 
been  conducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  whose 
1  Martyr  of  Antioch 1  was,  together  with  Har- 
nett's '  Building  of  the  Ship,'  the  chief  attraction 
of  that  year's  festival  (Oct.  13-17).     In  1883 
(Oct.  10- 1 3)  the  novelties  were  Raff's  '  End  of  the 
World,'  Macfarren's  '  David,'  Cellier's  '  Gray* 
Elegy,'  and  Barnby's  'The  Lord  is  King.*  In 
1886  (Oct.  13-1 7),  Dvorak's '  St.  Ludmila,  Sulli- 
van's '  Golden  Legend,'  Stanford's  *  Revenge,' 
and  Mackenzie's  '  Story  of  Sayid '  were  the  new 
works,  and  a  splendid  performance  was  given  of 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  1*1.] 

LEGRENZI,  Giovanni.   P.  113  ft,  last  line 
but  one,  for  in  July  read  May  26. 

LEHMANN,  Lilxi,  born  1848  at  Wurxburg, 
was  taught  singing  by  ber  mother,  Marie  Leu- 
mann  (born  1807),  formerly  a  harp-player  and 
prima  donna  at  Cassel  under  Spohr,  and  the 
original  heroine  of  some  of  the  operas  of  that 
master.  The  daughter  made  her  de*but  at 
Prague  as  the  First  Boy  ('  Zauberflote '),  and 
was  engaged  successively  at  Dantzig  in  1868 
and  at  Leipzig  in  1870.  She  made  her  de*but 
at  Berlin  as  V  ielka  (Meyerbeer's  '  Feldlager  in 
Schlesien'),  Aug.  19,  1870,  with  such  success 
that  she  was  engaged  there  as  a  light  soprano. 
She  obtained  a  lite  engagement  there  in  1876, 
and  was  appointed  Imperial  chamber  singer.  The 
same  year  she  played  Woglinde  and  Helmwige, 
and  sang  the  '  Bird '  music  in  Wagner's  trilogy 
at  Bayreuth.  She  made  a  successful  debut  at 
Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta  June  3,  as  Philine 
('Mignon')  June  15,  1880,  and  sang  there  for 
two  seasons.  She  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in 
German  with  great  success  as  Isolde,  July  2, 1 884. 
In  passing  through  England  to  America,  where 
she  has  been  engaged  for  the  winter  in  German 
opera  for  the  hut  three  seasons,  she  gave  a  concert 
with  Franz  Rummel  at  the  Steinway  Hall  Oct.  22, 
1885.  She  reappeared  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Fidelio 
in  Italian  June  1887.  [A.C.] 

LEIDESDORF,  Max  Josef.  Correct  date 
of  death  to  1840.  In  reference  at  end  of  article 
add  vol.  i.,  and  also  that  he  was  one  of  Schubert's 
early  publisher*.    (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 
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LEIPZIG.  In  the  list  of  cantors  given  on 
p.  115,  omit  the  name  of  Job.  Roeenmuller,  and 
between  those  of  Weinlig  and  Hauptmann, 
insert  that  of  Christoph  August  Pohlenz,  who 
held  the  post  only  from  March  to  September 
1842.  At  end  of  list  add  the  name  of  Wilhelm 
Bust,  who  has  been  Cantor  since  1879.  Other 
aJditions  to  the  article  will  be  found  under 
Thomasschclr,  vol  iv.  p.  198. 

LEITMOTIF.  Among  other  instances  of 
the  use  of  what  is  practically  a  '  leading  motive ' 
apart  from  the  advanced  school  of  composers, 
should  be  mentioned  '  La  Clochette*  of  Herold,  in 
which  the  melody  «  Me  voila ' allotted  to  Lucifer, 
appears  at  every  entrance  of  the  character.  Sec 
Rev.  et  Gazette  Mus.,  for  1880,  p.  227. 

LEMMENS,  N.  J.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
30,  1881.  The  work  referred  to  on  p.  iaoo,  1. 
1 8  from  bottom,  was  edited  by  J.  Duclos,  after 
the  authors  death,  and  published  at  Ghent  in 
1 886.  Four  volumes  of  '  GEuvres  ine*ditea 1  have 
lately  been  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 
P.  1 20  a,  last  line,  correct  date  of  Mme.  Sher- 
rington's first  appearance  on  the  English  stage 
to  i860,  and  that  of  her  deT>ut  on  the  Italian 
stage  to  1866. 

LENEPVEU,  Charles  Ferdinand,  born  at 
Rouen,  Oct.  4, 1840.  After  finishing  his  classical 
studies  at  bis  native  place,  he  came  to  Paris  by 
his  father's  desire  to  study  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  learnt  solfeggio  from  Savard,  a  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire.  His  first  essay  as  a  com- 
poser was  a  cantata  composed  for  the  centenary 
of  the  Soctete'  d'Agriculture  et  de  Commerce  of 
Caen,  which  was  crowned  and  performed  July 
29,  1862.  After  this  success  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  musical  profession,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Savard  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire and  joined  Ambroise  Thomas's  class.  He 
carried  off  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1865  as  the  first 
competitor,  and  his  cantata,  « Renaud  dans  les 
jardins  d'Armide,'  was  performed  at  the  opening 
of  the  restored  Salle  du  Conservatoire,  Jan.  3, 
1866.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  this 
work  showed  promise  of  a  great  future,  but 
opinions  have  since  undergone  modification,  for 
Lenepveu  has  never  risen  above  the  crowd  of 
estimable  musicians.  When  he  was  at  Rome  he 
took  part  in  the  competition  instituted  by  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  1867,  and  his  score  of 
'  Le  Florentin,'  written  on  a  poem  by  St.  Georges, 
was  accepted  from  among  62  compositions,  with- 
out hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  or 
murmurs  on  the  part  of  the  rival  competitors. 
The  prize  work  was  to  have  been  given  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  but  political  events  and  the  war 
delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  Lenep- 
veu, instead  of  composing  for  the  Concerts  Popu- 
lates, which  were  always  ready  to  receive  new 
works,  made  the  mistake  of  holding  aloof,  resting 
on  his  laurels,  while  his  companions,  Massenet, 
Dubois,  Guiraud,  Bizet,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were 
waiting  for  admittance  into  the  theatres,  devoted 
themselves  to  symphonic  music,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired skill  in  orchestration,  as  well  as  the  recog- 


nition of  the  public.  Lenepveu,  who  on  his  return 
from  Rome  had  resumed  his  contrapuntal  studies 
with  the  celebrated  organist  Chauvet  (born  June 
7,  1837,  died  J*n-  *8,  1871),  while  waiting  for 
the  production  of '  Le  Florentin,'  brought  forward 
nothing  except  a  funeral  march  for  Henri  R6- 
gnault,  played  under  Pasdeloup,  Jan.  21,  1872. 
In  the  preceding  year  he  had  produced  a  Re- 
quiem at  Bordeaux  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  killed  in  the  war,  May  20, 
1871 ;  fragments  of  these  works  given  at  the 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  March  29,  1872,  and 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  April  11,  1873, 
showed  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  the  composer 
to  obtain  as  much  noise  as  possible.  At  length 
after  long  delays  and  repeated  applications, 
'  Le  Florentin '  was  given  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Feb.  26,  1874,  and  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Since  then  Lenepveu  has  never  been  able  to  get 
any  work  represented  in  France.  Having  com- 
pleted a  grand  opera,  '  Vellecla '  (on  the  subject 
of  Chateaubriand's  'Martyrs'),  he  determined 
to  produce  it  in  London,  where  it  was  performed 
in  Italian,  with  Mme.  Patti  in  the  principal 
part  (Covent  Garden,  July  4,  1882).  The  only 
portion  of  the  work  known  in  Paris  is  the  scene 
of  the  conspiracy,  which  has  been  heard  at  va- 
rious concerts.  Besides  a  number  of  songs  and 
pieces  for  the  piano,  Lenepveu  has  only  pro- 
duced one  important  work,  a  'drame  lyrique,' 
'  Jeanne  d' Arc,'  performed  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Rouen  (Juno  1, 1886).  His  music,  which  is  natur- 
ally noisy,  is  also  wanting  in  originality,  and  his 
style  is  influenced  by  composers  of  the  most  op- 
posite schools.  He  cannot  be  too  much  blamed 
for  having  avoided  concerts  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  a  man  of  his  temperament  ought  at 
once  to  succeed  on  the  stage.  The  artist  is  now 
entirely  sunk  in  the  professor.  Since  Nov.  1880  he 
has  taken  a  harmony  class  for  women  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  the  place  of  Guiraud,  now  pro- 
fessor of  advanced  composition.  In  this  capa- 
city Lenepveu  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  on  Aug.  4,  1887.  [A.J.] 

LENZ,  WiLHaXX  von.  Add  date  of  death. 
Feb.  1883. 

LEONARD,  Hubert,  famous  violinist,  born 
in  1819  at  Bellaire  in  Belgium,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1836,  and  studied  under  Habe- 
neck.  He  established  his  reputation  as  a  bril- 
liant player  by  a  tour  through  Germany  in 
1844,  and  was  the  first  to  play  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto  in  Berlin,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  composer.  In  1847  oe  succeeded 
de  Benot  as  first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire.  Since  1870  he  has  lived 
in  Paris.  He  is  an  eminently  successful  teacher, 
and  counts  among  his  pupils  many  of  the  best 
modern  Belgian,  German,  and  French  violinists. 
Leonard  is  a  brilliant  virtuoso,  excelling  es- 
pecially in  arpeggios  and  staccatos. 

Madame  Leonard,  one  of  the  Garcia  family, 
gained  much  distinction  in  concert  singing, 
and  is  now  a  successful  teacher  of  singing  ic 
Paris. 
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LEONORA.  Mr.  Nottebohm'e  researches  in 
the  sketch-books  have  made  it  clear  that  for  the 
revival  of  the  opera  in  1 814,  Beethoven's  first 
intention  was  to  recast  the  Prague  Overture 
No.  3  (op.  138),  changing  the  key  to  E.  Of 
this  various  drafts  exist,  and  some  are  given  in 

•  Beethoveniana,'  p.  74.  Had  thin  intention  been 
carried  out  the  overture  would  have  borne  the 
same  relation  to  op.  138  that  '  Leonora  No.  3 ' 
does  to  '  Leonora  No.  2,'  and  we  might  then 
have  possessed  five  overtures  to  the  opera !  [G.] 

LEONORE  PROHASKA.  The  four  pieces, 
as  given  in  the  article,  have  been  published  by 
Breitkopfs  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  their 
complete  edition  of  Beethoven.  The  march  from 
op.  26  is  transposed  into  B  minor,  and  scored  for 
Flutes,  Clarinets  in  A,  Bassoons,  2  Horns  in  D 
.and  2  in  E,  Drums,  Violins  1  and  2,  Viola,  Cello 
and  Bass.  [G.] 

LESCHETITZKY.Thkodor.  At endof article 
add  that  in  1880  he  married  his  pupil,  Mine. 
EsHipoff.  Also  that  an  opera  by  him, 1  Die  erste 
Falte  *  was  given  at  Prague  in  1867. 

LESLIE,  Henrt  David.  Add  that  in  1880 
his  choir  was  broken  up;  it  wns  subsequently 
reorganized  under  Signor  Randegger,  and  in 
1885-1887  Mr.  Leslie  resumed  its  management. 
P.  1236,  1.  i8./or  1853  read  1854. 

LESITEUR,  J.  F.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Feb.  15,  1760. 

LEVASSEUR,  Nicholas  Prosper,  was  born 
March  9,  1 791,  at  Bresles,  Oise,  the  son  of  a 
labourer.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  1807,  and  became  a  member  of  Garat'n  singing 
chvss  Feb.  5,  181 1.  He  made  his  debuta  at  the 
Academic  as  Osman  Pacha  (Gre'try  s  '  Cara- 
vane  ')  Oct.  5,  181 3.  and  as  OSdipus  (Sacchini's 
'QSdipe  a  Colonos ')  Oct.  15,  and  was  engaged 
there.  According  to  Fc*tis  he  was  successful 
only  as  the  Pacha ;  the  repertory  was  either  too 
high  for  his  voice,  or  unfavourable  to  the  Italian 
method  which  he  had  acquired.  He  made  his 
debut  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Simon  Mayer's 
'  Adelasia  ed  Alderano,'  Jan.  10,  i8i5,and  played 
there  two  seasons  with  success  in  '  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,'  in  Cimarosa's  '  Gli  Orazi,'  as  Pluto 
(Winter's  '  Ratto  di  Proserpina')  at  Mme.  Ves- 
tris's  dlbut  July  20,  1815  ;  in  Paer's  'Griselda,' 
Farinelli's  '  Rite  d'Efeso/  Ferrari's  'Heroine  di 
Raab,'  and  Portogallo's  «  Regina  di  Lidia.'  He 
reappeared  there  with  some  success  in  1829,  and 
again  in  French  as  Bertram  on  production  of 

*  Robert,'  June  11,  1832.  He  reappeared  at  the 
Academie  about  1816,  and  remained  there  as  an 
under-study.  but  obtained  a  great  reputation  in 
concerts  with  his  friend  and  fellow  student  Pon- 
chard.  He  made  his  dehut  at  the  Italienn  as 
Figaro,  Oct.  5,  18 19,  and  remained  there  until 
about  1827,  where  he  sang  in  the  new  operas 
of  Rossini,  Meyerbeer's  '  Crociato,'  and  Vaccaj's 
'  Romeo.'  He  sang  at  Milan  on  the  production 
of  Meyerbeer's  '  Margherita  d'Anjou,' Nov.  14, 
1820.  He  reappeared  at  the  Academie  as  Moses 
on  the  production  of  Rossini's  opera  there,  March 
26, 1827,  a  part  which  he  had  previously  played 
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at  the  Italians  Oct.  20. 1822;  returned  there 
manently  the  next  year,  and  remained  until  bis 
retirement  Oct.  29,  1853.  He  created  the  part 
of  Zacharie  in  the  '  Prophete '  at  the  request  of 
Meyerbeer,  who  admired  his  talent  as  much  a* 
his  noble  character.  He  was  appointed  head  of 
a  lyric  class  at  the  Conservatoire  June  1,  184 1, 
and  on  his  retirement  in  1869  was  appointed 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
at  Paris  Dec.  5,  1871,  having  become  blind 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  '  It  was  in  the 
production  of  "  Robert "  that  Levasseur  created 
a  class  of  characters  ...  in  which  he  has  had  in- 
numerable imitators,  but  not  one  single  artist 
with  his  peculiar  physiognomy,  his  exceptionally 
toned  voice,  his  imposing  presence  and  intel- 
lectual grasp.  His  Bertram  was  a  veritable  crea- 
tion. . . .  Next  to  Bertram  must  rank  his  delinea- 
tion of  Marcel  and  Zachariah.' 1  i  A.C.] 

LEVERIDGE,  Richard.  Add  that  about 
1708  he  wrote  new  music  for  Act.  ii.  of  Macbeth. 
In  the  last  sentence  of  article,  for  engraved  por- 
trait read  mezzotint,  and  for  Fryer  read  Frye, 

LEVEY,  William  Charles,  born  April  as, 
1837,  at  Dublin,  was  taught  music  by  his  father. 
Richard  Michael  Levey,  leader  of  the  Dublin 
theatre  orchestra.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Paris  under  Auber,  Thidberg,  and  Prudent,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Socie'te'  des  Auteur* 
et  Compositeurs.  He  was  conductor  at  Drury 
Lane  from  1868  to  1874,  ana  nas  held  the  same 
post  at  Covent  Garden,  Adelphi,  Prince**' s. 
Avenue,  and  Grecian  Theatres,  etc.  His  com- 
positions include  two  operettas,  'Fanchette,' 
Covent  Garden,  Jan.  2,  1864  ;  '  Punchinello,' 
Her  Majesty's,  Dec.  28,  1864 ;  '  The  Girls  of  the 
Period,'  musical  burletta,  libretto  by  Burnand, 
March,  1869 ;  incidental  music  to  'Antony  ami 
Cleopatra,'  1873  ;  music  to  the  drama*  '  King  o" 
Scots,'  'Amy  Robsart,'  'Lady  of  the  Lake.' 
'  Rebecca,'  and  'Esmeralda,'  and  to  several  panto- 
mimes ;  '  Robin  Hood,'  cantata  for  boys'  voice*  ; 
Saraband  for  piano  on  a  motif  written  by  Henry 
VIII.;  several  drawing-room  pieces  and  many 
songs,  one  of  which,  '  Esmeralda,'  originally 
sung  by  the  late  Miss  Furtado  at  the  Adelphi  in 
the  drama  of  that  name,  and  in  the  concert-room 
by  Mme.  Bodda-Pyne,  obtained  considerable 
popularity.  [A.C.] 

LEVI,  Hermann,  born  Nov.  7,  1839,  at  Gies- 
sen,  studied  with  Vincenz  Lachner  from  1852  to 
1855,  *nd  for  three  years  from  that  time  at  the 
Leipzig  Con8ervatorium.  His  first  engagement 
as  a  conductor  was  at  SaarbrOcken  in  1859 ;  in 
1 86 1  he  became  director  of  the  German  Opera  at 
Rotterdam,  in  1864  Hof kapellmeister  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  finally  in  1872  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Munich.  He 
attained  to  a  prominent  place  among  Wagnerian 
conductors,  and  to  him  fell  the  honour  of  direct- 
ing the  first  performance  of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth, 
on  July  28,  1882.  L^I>] 

LEWIS,  Thomas  C,  originally  an  architect, 
commenced  business  as  an  organ-builder  in  Lon- 
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don  about  the  year  1861.  He  built  the  organs 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cathedrals,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  in  London  those  of  St. 
Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Pad- 
dington.  But  his  largest  work  is  the  organ  of 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow.  The  firm  is  now 
Lewis  k  Co.,  Limited.  [V.  de  P.] 

LICENZA.  Used  by  Mozart  for  the  first 
movement  of  a  vocal  piece  (no.  70),  and  last 
movement  of  another  ditto  (no.  36).  (B.  &  H.'s 
List  of  new  editions.)  [G.] 

LICHNOWSKY.  P.  133  b,  I  7  from  end  of 
article,  for  Stammer  read  Stummer.  (Corrected 
in  late  editions.) 

LIFE  LET  US  CHERISH.  A  favourite 
German  song,  commencing  *  Freut  euch  des 
Lebens,'  the  author  of  which  is  Martin  Usteri  of 
Zurich ;  first  published  in  the  'Gottinger  Musen- 
almanach '  for  1796  without  the  author's  name. 
The  music  was  written  in  1793  by  Ham  Georg 
Nageli.  It  is  used  as  subject  for  the  elaborate 
variations  which  form  the  last  movement  of 
WoelfTs  celebrated  sonata  called  '  Non  plus 
ultra.'  [R.M.] 

LIMPUS,  R.  In  reference  at  end  of  article, 
add  in  Appendix. 

LINCKE,  Joseph.  In  the  musical  example, 
the  sign  $  should  be  over  the  third  bar  of  the 
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LINCOLN,  Henry  Cephas,  born  1789  and 
died  1864,  was  an  organ  builder  in  London.  He 
built  the  organ  in  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  which 
is  now  in  Buckingham  Palace.  [V.  de  P.] 

LIND,  Jenny.  P.  140  6,  1.  35,  for  she 
obtained  a  hearing  read  she  was  to  have  appeared. 
Line  16  from  bottom,  for  Dec.  6  read  Dec.  4. 
P.  1416,  after  the  cadences,  add  See  a  cadence 
of  hers  in  the  Musical  Union  Record,  1849,  p.  8. 
Add  that  from  Easter  1883  to  Easter  1886  she 
was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  that  she  died  at  Wynd's  Point,  Mal- 
vern, on  Nov.  3,  1887. 

LINDBLAD,  A.  F.  Line  7  of  article,  for  in 
August  read  Aug.  33. 

LINDl'AINTNER,  P.  J.  von.  Add  that  in 
1854  ne  conducted  several  of  the  New  Philhar- 
monic Concerts. 

LINLEY,  Francis.  Add  date  of  purchase 
of  Bland's  business,  1 796 ;  and  for  day  of  death, 
read  Sept.  15. 

LINLEY,  George,  born  1798,  wrote  a  large 
number  of  songs,  ballads,  and  other  pieces,  very 
popular  in  their  day.  He  also  wrote  and  com- 
posed music  for  an  operetta,'  The  Toymaker,'  pro- 
duced at  Co  vent  Garden,  Nov.  30, 1861.  He  died 
at  Kensington,  Sept.  10,  1865.  [W.H.H.] 

LINLEY,  Thomas.  The  correct  date  of  birth 
is  probably  1733,  since  he  was  said  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  be  63  years  old. 

LISZT,  Franz  or  Ferencz.  P.  146  a,  to  his 
appearances  at  the  Philharmonic  add  June  14, 
1841  ^Hummel's  Septet).   Add  the  following 


The  last  concert  given  by  Franz  Liszt  for  his 
own  benefit  was  that  at  Elisabethgrad  towards  the 
end  of  1847,*  since  when  his  artistic  activity  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  others.  No 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  nobility  of  Liszt's 
purpose  and  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he 
fulfilled  it  could  be  wished  for  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  recently  published  correspondence 
between  Liszt  and  Wagner.1  The  two  volumes 
cover  the  Weimar  period,  but  by  no  means  re- 
present the  extent  of  the  friendship  between 
these  two  great  men,  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  death.  Liszt's  character  as  here  revealed 
calls  for  nothing  less  than  reverence.  His  soli- 
citude is  so  tender,  so  fatherly,  so  untainted 
with  selfishness,  and,  above  all,  so  wise !  The 
letters  tell  the  story  of  a  struggle  and  of  a  vic- 
tory for  his  friend,  but  they  are  silent  upon 
the  incidents  of  his  own  life.  On  being  asked 
one  day  the  reason  of  his  abstention  from  crea- 
tive work,  Liszt  replied  by  another  question, 
'  Can  you  not  guess  ? '  To  Wagner  himself,  who 
urged  him  to  compose  a  German  opera  on  hit* 
(Wagner's)  tragedy  of  'Wieland  der  Schmidt.' 
Liszt  answered  that  he  felt  no  vocation  for  such 
a  task  ;  he  thought  it  more  likely  that  he  might 
give  his  first  dramatic  work  a  trial  in  Paris  or  in 
London.  So  he  continued  a  life  of  self-abnega- 
tion, and  died  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  claims  of 
friendship  and  of  genius,  many  young  composers 
besides  the  titanic  Wagner  owing  their  first  suc- 
cesses in  life  to  his  generous  sympathy  and  pene- 
trating judgment.  He  made  Weimar,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  his  residence,  the  centre  of  musical 
life  in  Germany.  '  I  had  dreamed  for  Weimar 
a  new  Art  period,'  wrote  Liszt  in  i860,  '  similar 
to  that  of  Karl  August,  in  which  Wagner  and  I 
would  have  been  the  leaders  as  formerly  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  but  unfavourable  circumstance* 
brought  these  dreams  to  nothing.'  Though  Liszt 
did  not  accomplish  all  he  wished  for  Weimar, 
the  little  city  still  ranks  high  among  German 
art-centres,  and  in  some  degree  carries  on  the 
work  of  advancement  so  firmly  established  be- 
tween the  years  1844  and  1861. 

The  resignation  of  the  Weimar  Kapellmeister- 
ship  in  1 861  was  followed  by  what  Liszt  called 
his  vie  trifurqute,  divided  between  Budapest, 
Weimar,  and  Rome.  The  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  ensure  Liszt  s  presence  in 
Budapest  during  part  of  the  year,  invented  for 
him  (1870)  the  post  of  president  of  un  institution 
which  at  the  moment  did  not  exist,  but  which 
soon  afterwards  rose  as  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Impressive  scenes  occurred  when  the  Magyars 
publicly  feted  their  compatriot,' and  hero-worship 
was  at  its  height  on  Buch  occasions  as  the  jubilee 
of  the  master's  career  in  1873,  when  '  Christus' 
was  performed  at  the  Hungarian  capital. 

The  aspect  of  Liszt's  every-day  lite  at  Weimar 
has  become  known  through  the  accounts  of  some 
of  the  host  of  aspiring  pianists  and  music  lovers 
who  gathered  around  him  there.  Liszt's  teaching 

1  Rimmo'i  *  F.  LUtt  »U  KSnsUer  nod  Hootch.'  yoI.  II.  Breltkopr 
*  lUrtel. 

»  1  BrWwrthwl  nr  Lichen  W««ner  and  Llnrt.'  Bnrftkopt  *  Htrtel. 
»  Jink*  Wohli  ■  Frmnvoi.  LI  rt  " 
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had  already  borne  fruit  in  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  his  most  distinguished  pupils— Von 
Bfilow,  Geza  Zichy,  D' Albert,  the  lamented 
Tausig,  and  others,  and  no  wonder  that  the  music 
room  which  the  generous  artist  had  thrown  open 
to  all  comers  was  thronged  by  a  number  of  more 
or  leas  gifted  young  people  in  search  of  inspira- 
tion— no  other  word  so  well  describes  the  ideal 
character  of  the  instruction  they  were  privileged 
to  receive. 

Liszt  held  his  classes  in  the  afternoon,  during 
which  several  of  the  pupils  would  play  their 
piece  in  the  presence  of  the  rest — some  dozen  or 
more,  perhaps — all  being  expected  to  attend  the 
seance.  At  times  the  master  would  seat  himself 
at  the  piano  and  play,  but  this  Bupreme  pleasure 
could  never  be  counted  upon.  It  was  noticeable 
that  this  most  unselfish  of  geniuses  was  never 
more  strict  or  more  terrible  than  when  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  was  brought  to  him,  whereas  he 
would  listen  to  the  execution  of  his  own  com- 
positions with  indulgent  patience — a  charac- 
teristic trait.  Tet  Liszt's  thoughts  often  dwelt 
upon  his  great  choral  works,  and  he  was  heard 
to  declare  that  sacred  music  had  become  to  him 
the  only  thing  worth  living  for. 

A  lively  description  of  Liszt's  professorial  life 
has  been  given  by  an  American  lady  who  visited 
Weimar  in  1873.1  Again,  the  unique  qualities 
of  Liszt's  genius  and  his  regal  position  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  recognized 
as  unimpaired  ten  years  later  by  Mr.  Francis 
Hueffer/  who  had  the  opportunity  of  forming 
a  judgment  upon  these  things  when  visiting 
Bayreuth  in  1884,  thus  affording  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  historical  criticism. 

In  Rome  again  Liszt  found  himself  the 
centre  of  an  artistic  circle  of  which  Herr  von  Keu- 
dell  and  Sgambati  were  the  moving  spirits.  The 
signi6cance,  however,  of  his  residence  in  the 
Eternal  City  lies  rather  in  the  view  he  took  of 
it  as  his  antUea  de  recueilUment,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  binding  himself  as  closely  as  he 
could  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  who  in  his 
youth,  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge  upon  him, 
had  enjoyed  the  writings  of  freethinkers  and 
atheists  (without  being  convinced  by  them),  was 
now  content  with  his  breviary  and  book  of 
hours ;  the  impetuous  artist  who  had  felt  the 
fascination  of  St  Simonianism 1  before  he  had 
thoroughly  understood  its  rauon  d'itre,  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  had  even  in  1 841  joined  the  Freemasons,* 
became  in  1856  or  58  a  tertiary  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  In  1879  he  was  permitted  to  receive 
the  tonsure  and  the  four  minor  orders  (door- 
keeper, reader,  exorcist,  and  acolyth),  and  an 
honorary  canonry.  The  AbW  Liszt,  who  as  a 
boy  had  wished  to  enter  the  priesthood,  but  was 
dissuaded  therefrom  by  his  parents  and  his  confes- 
sor, now  rejoiced  in  tiie  public  avowal  of  his  creed 

1  •  Mualc  Study  In  Germany,'  Amy  Fay. 

»  In  the  Fortnightly  Bcrlew  for  September  1&W. 

*  '  I  neither  officially  nor  unofficially  belonged  to  the  St.  Slmo- 
nlana."  See  Raman n.  vol.  I.  Heine  Is  Inaccurate  on  thii  and 
tome  other  point*. 

*  At  Prankfort-oirthe- Maine,  during  the  period  of  hi*  aojourn  at 
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as  conveyed  by  his  priestly  garb,  although  he 
was  indeed  no  priest,  could  neither  say  mass  nor 
hear  a  confession,  and  was  at  liberty  to  discard 
his  cassock,  and  even  to  marry  if  he  chose,  with- 
out causing  scandal.  Thus,  in  the  struggle  with 
the  world  which  the  youth  of  sixteen  had  so 
much  dreaded,  his  religious  fervour  was  destined 
to  carry  the  day.  Extracts  from  Liszt's  private 
papers  throwing  further  light  on  his  inmost 
thoughts  have  been  published,*  but  can.  be  only 
referred  to  in  this  place. 

Liszt's  former  triumphs  in  England  were  des- 
tined to  be  eclipsed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
reception  which  awaited  him  when  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  in  1886.    In  1834  George 
IV.  had  given  the  sign  to  the  aristocracy  of 
homage  to  the  child-prodigy ;  and  his  visits  in 
the  following  year  and  in  1827  were  successful 
enough.    In  1840-41  *  the  Queen's  favour  was 
accorded  to  him,  and  he  shared  with  Thai  berg 
a  reputation  as  a  skilful  pianist  in  fashionable 
circles.    But  it  was  not  until  1886  that  the  vast 
popularity  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
from  him,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  musical 
life  in  our  country,  was  meted  out  to  him  in  full 
measure.    'There  is  no  doubt,'  says  a  musical 
critic,7 '  that  much  of  this  enthusiasm  proceeded 
from  genuine  admiration  of  his  music,  mixed 
with  a  feeling  that  that  music,  for  a  number  of 
years,  had  been  shamefully  neglected  in  this 
country,  and  that  now,  at  last,  the  time  had 
come  to  make  amends  to  a  great  and  famous 
man,  fortunately  Btill  living.    It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  a  great  many  people  who  were  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  enthusiasm — including 
the  very  cabmen  in  the  streets,  who  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  "Habby  Liszt" — had  never  heard 
a  note  of  his  music,  or  would  have  appreciated  it 
much  if  they  had.    The  spell  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted was  a  purely  personal  one ;  it  was  the 
same  fascination  which  Liszt  exercised  over 
almost  every  man  and  woman  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.' 

Liszt  paused  awhile  in  Paris  on  his  way,  and 
received  much  attention,  his  musical  friends  and 
followers  gathering  to  meet  him  at  the  concerts 
of  Colonne,  Lamoureux,  and  Pasdeloup.  At 
length  on  April  3,  the  Abbs'  Liszt  reached  our 
shores,  and  on  the  same  evening  three  or  four 
hundred  people  met  at  Mr.  Littleton's  house 
at  Sydenham  to  do  honour  to  the  great  artist, 
and  a  programme  consisting  entirely  of  his  com- 
positions wss  gone  through  by  Mr.  Walter  Bache 
and  others.  The  gracious  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  distinguished  guest,  and  his 
kindly  interest  in  all  that  went  forward,  won  the 
hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene ;  all 
recognized  the  p  resence  in  their  midst  of  a  mar- 
vellous personality  such  as  is  rarely  met  with. 
On  the  following  day  Liszt  played  part  of  bis 
E  b  Concerto  before  a  few  friends.  On  the  Mon- 
day he  attended  the  rehearsal  of  his  oratorio 
'  St.  Elisabeth '  in  St.  James's  Hall ;  and  in  the 
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evening  of  the  Mime  day  he  astonished  his  host  and 
a  circle  of  friends  by  an  improvisation  on  some 
of  the  themes.  The  6th  April  was  the  date  of 
the  concert,  and  when  the  composer  walked  into 
the  hall  he  received  such  ovations  as  had  probably 
never  been  offered  to  an  artist  in  England  before. 
Even  before  be  entered  bis  arrival  was  announced 
by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  outside,  who  hailed 
him  as  if  he  were  a  king  returning  to  his  king- 
dom. During  the  afternoon  Liszt  had  been  en- 
tertained at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
the  Liszt  Scholarship,  raised  with  so  much  zeal 
by  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  master.  A  short  programme  was  performed, 
Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Mackenzie  conducting, 
and  when  Liszt  rose  from  his  seat  and  moved 
towards  the  piano,  the  excitement  of  the  students 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
A  visit  to  Windsor,  where  he  played  to  Her 
Majesty  a  reminiscence  of  the  Rose  Miracle 
scene  from  '  St.  Elisabeth,'  filled  up  most  of  the 
following  day  (April  8),  ou  the  evening  of  which 
Mr.  Walter  Baches  GroBvenor  Gallery  Recep- 
tion took  place.  The  brilliant  scene  of  Saturday 
was  here  repeated,  with  the  very  important  addi- 
tional feature  of  a  solo  from  Liszt  himself.  [See 
Bachj^  vol.  iv.  p.  529.]  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  the  great  man's  visit  in- 
cluded a  performance  of  '  St.  Elisabeth  *  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  1 7th.  On  the  22nd,  a  week 
later  than  he  intended,  Liszt  left  England,  pleased 
with  his  reception,  and  promising  to  repeat  his 
visit.  No  wonder  that  his  death  was  felt  by 
English  people  as  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend. 
The  last  music  he  wrote  was  a  bar  or  two  of 
Mackenzie's  1  Troubadour,'  upon  which  he  had 
intended  to  write  a  fantasia. 

The  remaining  incidents  in  the  life  of  Liszt  may 
only  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Paris  gave  him  a 
performance  of  1  St.  Elisabeth '  at  the  Trocade'ro. 
The  master  left  Paris  in  May,  and  visited  in  turn 
Antwerp,  Jena,  and  Sondershausen.  He  attended 
the  summer  festival  here  while  suffering  from 
weakness  and  cold.  '  On  m'a  mil  les  bottes  pour 
le  grand  voyage,'  he  said,  excusing  himself  to  a 
friend  for  remaining  seated.  His  but  appear- 
ance upon  a  concert  platform  was  on  July  19. 
when,  accompanied  by  M.  and  Mme.  Munkacsy, 
he  attended  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
Luxemburg.  At  the  end  of  the  concert  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano.  He 
played  a  fantasia,  and  a  « Soiree  de  Vienne.'  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  audience,  touched  and 
delighted  by  the  unlooked-for  favour,  applauded 
the  master  with  frenzy.  In  the  pages  of  Janka 
Wohl's  '  Francois  Liszt  *  there  is  an  account  of 
a  scene  during  Liszt's  stay  at  the  Munkicsys' 
house,  according  to  the  writer  a  record  of  the  hist 
time  the  greatest  master  of  the  pianoforte  touched 
his  instrument.  A  flying  visit  had  been  paid  to 
Bayreuth  on  the  marriage  of  Daniela  von  Bulow 
—Liszt's  granddaughter— with  Herr  von  Thode 
on  J uly  4.  Liszt  returned  again  for  the  perform- 
ance of  '  Parsifal '  on  the  23rd.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  bronchial  attack,  but  the  cough  for  a  day 
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tured  to  attend  another  play,  an  exceptionally 
fine  performance  of  '  Tristan,'  during  which  the 
face  of  Liszt  shone  full  of  life  and  happiness, 
though  his  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  had 
been  almost  carried  to  and  from  the  carriage 
and  Mme.  Wagner's  box.  This  memorable  per- 
formance of  '  Tristan,'  in  which  the  singers 
(Sucher,  Vogl,  etc.)  and  players  surpassed  them- 
selves, lingered  in  Liszt's  mind  until  his  death. 
When  he  returned  home  he  was  prostrate,  and 
those  surrounding  him  feared  the  worst.  The 
patient  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  kept  per- 
fectly quiet.  The  case  was  from  the  first  hope- 
less, the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  general 
weakness  rather  than  the  severe  cold  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  which  supervened  on  July  31. 
His  death  that  night  was  absolutely  painless. 

Since  the  funeral  in  the  Bayreuth  cemetery  on 
Aug.  3,  Liszt's  ashes  have  not  been  disturbed, 
although  Weimar  and  Budapest  each  asserted  a 
claim  to  the  body  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Car- 
dinal Haynauld  and  the  Princess  Wittgenstein 
(heiress  and  executrix  under  his  will)  gave  way 
before  the  wishes  of  Liszt's  sole  surviving  daugh- 
ter, Cosima  Wagner,  supported  as  they  were  by 
public  opinion  and  the  known  views  of  Liszt 
himself,  who  had  not  looked  with  favour  on  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert, and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  not 
also  be  his  fate  to  '  herumfahren.'  These  towns, 
as  well  as  others,  have  therefore  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  who  was  associated  with 
them.  The  memory  of  Liszt  has  been  honoured 
in  a  practical  way  in  many  places.  Liszt  socie- 
ties existed  during  the  master's  lifetime,  and 
they  have  now  been  multiplied.  Immediately 
after  the  funeral  a  meeting  of  the  leading  musi- 
cians was  held  at  Bayreuth,  at  which  Richter 
made  a  speech  and  urged  that  all  the  living 
forces  of  the  artistic  world  should  unite  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  master  by  perfect  ren- 
derings of  his  own  and  other  modern  works. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  Liszt's  friend  and 
protector,  sent  the  intendant  of  the  theatre  to 
Bayreuth  to  confer  with  Richter  upon  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  Liszt's  intentions.  He  pro- 
posed a  Liszt  foundation  after  the  manner  of  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg.  A  Liszt  museum  was 
to  be  established  in  the  house  where  he  lived  at 
Weimar,  and  scholarships  were  to  be  offered  to 
promising  young  musicians,  and  on  similar  lines 
scholarships  have  been  instituted  elsewhere. 

An  outcome  of  this  project  is  the  Fondation- 
Liszt,  instituted  by  his  firm  friend  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  after  his  death,  to  continue  instruc- 
tion on  the  basis  he  had  hud. 

The  first  competition  for  the  Liszt  Royal 
Academy  scholarship  took  place  in  April  1887.1 
The  scholarship  is  open  for  competition  by 
male  and  female  candidates,  natives  of  any 
country,  between  14  and  20  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  awarded  to  the  one  who  may  be  judged  to 
evince  the  greatest  merit  in  pianoforte  playing 
or  in  composition.    All  candidates  have  to  uas» 
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an  examination  in  general  education  before  enter- 
ing the  musical  contest.  The  bolder  is  entitled  to 
tbree  years'  free  instruction  in  the  Academy,  and 
after  that  to  a  yearly  sum  for  continental  study. 

Among  portraits  of  the  master,  the  bust  ex- 
ecuted by  Boehm,  and  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1886,  will  have  great  interest  for 
English  people,  as  Liszt  sat  for  it  during  his 
visit  to  Sydenham  in  the  same  year.  Plaster 
casta  of  this  bust  have  since  been  issued  by  No- 
vellos.  The  heat!  of  Liszt  upon  his  death-bed  has 
been  successfully  represented  in  a  plaster  cast 
by  Messrs.  Weissbrod  &  Schnappauf  of  Bay- 
reuth.  On  pp.  149  and  319  of  Janka  WohlV 
volume  a  detailed  account  and  list  of  portraits 
and  paintings  may  be  found. 

The  task  of  collecting  Liszt's  posthumous 
works  has  not  been  an  easy  one,  the  composer 
having  distributed  his  MSS.  amongst  his  friends 
and  pupils.  There  have  already  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years,  by  Taborsxky  &  Parscb, 
Budapest  :— 

'  fJngariiche*  Konlgilled.'  for  mi!«  voice*  or  mixed  chorus  with 
orrhoitral  accompaniment  ;  the  lame  In  IT.  icon,  and  In  erranire- 
Dimu  fur  baritone  iota,  and  (or  1  hand*  and  2  handi  on  tin  PF. 

'  I'tifarn'i  Gott,"  for  baritone  lolo  and  ad  lib  chorui  of  male 
twice*.   Alto  for  PF.,  2  baud*  ;  alio  for  PF„  left  band ;  alio  for 


C»Ardei  for  PF..  2  hand*. 

t'lArdAi  obitlne.  Do. 

Item  Andenken  I'etnfl'i  for  1'F.,  3  and  4  hand*. 

Ilth  Hungarian  Rhaniody  (MunkAcij).  2  hand*:  alio  4  handa. 
ITth  do.  (Au*  dem  Figaro  Albumi.  Inth  do.  (For  dai  Album  der 
Budapester  Auastellung).  19th  do.  (naeh  C.  Abranyl'i  'Caardai 
noblei  •>. 

Published  by  Kahnt'i  Nechfolger  :— 
'  Chrlittu,'  PF.  arrangement!.  3  and  4  hand*. 
Antlphon  fur  Bt.  Cecllla'i  Day.  contralto  aolo  and  IV part  tailed 
choir,  and  orchestral  accompaniment.  AUo  PF.  or  rocal  icore. 

•  Le  Crucifix.'  for  contralto  wlo.  with  haraoLlum  ur  PF.  accom- 
oanlment. 

Mlt«a  pro  Organo. 

Sacred  rhortue*.  No.  X.  Anlma  Ohriitl ;  So.  XI.  Tu  ei  I'etrui ; 
So.  XII.  Domlnu*  coniervet  enm. 
'Salve  Iteglna'  (l.regi.rlani  for  harmonium  or  organ. 
Songi :  '  Verleiwn.'  '  Ich  verlor  die  Kraft.' 
Duet :  '  O  Meer  Im  Abenditrahl.' 

•  Honnenhymnui.'  Baritone  lolo.  male  rolce  chorui.  organ  and 
nrcbritra.   Alio  vocal  More. 

'  siauliWui.'  oratorio.  Full  icore.   Vocal  teore.  Single  numbern. 
•fcaWe  Foloule,'  Interludlum.    Full  icore. 
I.<r  PF. 

'  De  Profundi..-  P».  cixU.  baa*  or  alto  wlo.  wl 

•  Le  barde  aeeugle.'  ballade  for  I'F. 
Collected  8ong*. 

By  V  axiom  Publliher*:- 

•  Von  der  Wlege  bU  rum  (;rabe.'  lympbonlc  p. 
by  Michael  Zlchy. 

Varlanten  und  Zutftre  to  '  FeitklUnge.' 

•  Le  trlumphe  funebre  de  Tan*.'  epilogue  to  '  Taiuo.' 

Two  new  Mephlito- Welter,  oreh.  and  I'F..  2  or  4  hand*  (Fnritner). 
'  Crui,"  Hymne  del  Marin*,  chorui 
'  Pai  Voblicum,'  motet.  4  male  voice*. 
•Natu*eitCbrirtu».'4 
Qui  Miriam  abwlriit 

•  O  hellige  Necht,'  tenor  »olo  and  5-part  female  cboni*  (FQr.tner). 
.Nun  daukrt  Alle  Oott.'  chorui.  organ,  trumpet*,  trombone*,  and 

drum*. 

Antlphon  for  St.  Cecilia'*  Day.  contralto  tolo  and  S-part  female 

chorui. 

Original,  for  Pianoforte  ;— 
Annuel  de  Pelerlnage.   Trultleme  An  nee:  No.  1.  Angelui  »l«o  for 
•tring  quartet).  No.  2.  Aux  C)|>ici  de  la  Villa  d'Kile.    No.  3.  Do. 

No  5.  'Sunt  Urrymae 
No.  7.  Sunum 
imlecbei  V.,lk*- 
SValee*  oublieei;  Vela* 
Andante  maetto*o  (lloaar 
2  or  4  handi  iPuritner). 
Welien  (Llcht).  Twelve 
bouki  of  Technical  Mudlea,  with  more  to  follow  I  Scbuberth). 

Trauterlpllooj  :— 
Proceailonal  March  from  'Panlfal'  rPcholt).    Other  Wagner 
I  B.  a  U.,  - 


So.  a.  Lei  Jeui  d'Kaux  a  la  Villa  d 

corda'(al*o  for  lolo  voice*.  Srholt), 
lied.  'Die  Trauer-tiondel'  (Fiiinch). 
ttlcglaque  (Bote  A  Buck!:  Etude  In  0; 
volgr)  '  Welhnachtibaum,'  13  piece*, 
i , roue*  Concert-Fantaila  Qber  Spaniich 


(Leuckait).  Verdi'*  '  Alda '  and  '  Requiem.'  Lawm  •  Hiren  c^i 
Krlcmbllde,'  'Fault.'  and  Intermeuo  from  'lebe-r  alle- a  ZaaWr- 
Liebe'  (Bote  A  Bock).  Llebeuceoe  and  Furtuna'i  KugeJ  from  «■/.'■ 
Khmldt'i  'Die  ileben  TodiQnden.*  Rubinstein'*  'lie-lb  mill'  *m4 
•  Der  Am"  (Kliinerl.  Schumann'!  '  Provencalieche*  MIlniieleM 
iFOrvtnert.  Forty-two  Lleder  by  Beethoven.  Franz,  (chumms  ana 
Mendelsohn  IB.  A  U  >.  Paraphra*e  of  theme,  from  Haade  , 
'  Aim  Ira.'  Paraphraie  of  themei  from  modern  Uossean  w^vkj 
Wllhonky**  *  Homance.'  ArrangemenU  of  Fest-4'aiicau  far  < 
handi ;  nocturne.  4  handa.  Schubert**  Marchei.  4  Lmttda.  Bee- 
thoven'* Concertoi.  2  PFi. 

Liszt  bad  completed,  or  is  said  to  have  parti  * 
written: — New  symphonic  poem  for  organ,  on 
lines  by  Herder, '  The  Organ ' ;  '  Lo  spoaalizio ' 
(org.);  Romance  oubliee  (violin);  Mephisfc 
Polka;  new  edition  'Soirees  de  Vienne  ' . 
score  of  Zarembski's  duets;  'Die  Macht  der 
Musik,'  song;  Fantasia  for  orch.  and  PF.  on 
Schubert's  'Der  Wanderer';  'Die  Nebenson- 
nen'  and  'Aufenthalt'  (Schubert)  for  PF.  j 
•Weihelied'  to  Leo  XIII;  'Der  ewige  Jude, 
for  PF.  with  declaimed  poem  (Schubarf). 

The  discovery  of  a  concerto  entitled  '  Male- 
diction,' and  of  a  choral  work,  "The  Creation, 
has  been  reported.1  [L.M.M. 

LITOLFF,  H.  C.  Add  that  his  opera  '  Lt> 
Templiers '  was  produced  at  Brussels  in  January. 

LIVERPOOL  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS.  No 
festival  has  been  held  since  1874.  Add  that  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  was  succeeded  as  conductor  »t 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  in  1880  bv 
He  it  Max  Bruch,  since  whose  retirement  in  1 88  j 
the  post  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle. 

LLOYD.  Charles  Harford,  born  Oct.  io. 
1849,  at  Thornbury,   Gloucestershire,  son   i  f 
Edmund  Lloyd,  a  solicitor,  was  educated  at 
Thornbury  Grammar  School  and  Roasall  SchooL 
From  the  latter  he  went  to  Magdalen  Hall  (now 
Hertford  College),  Oxford,  in  Oct.  1868  as  the 
holder  of  an  open  classical  scholarship.    He  gra- 
duated Mus.B.  I87I.B.A.  1873.M.A.  1875,  taking 
a  second  class  in  the  Final  Theological  School 
While  an  undergraduate  he  was  instrumental  io 
establishing  the  Oxford  University  Musical  Club, 
and  was  elected  its  first  president.    This  society 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  206)  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
advancement  of  classical  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity.   It  still  flourishes,  and  up  to  June  1887 
over  380  performances  of  chamber  music  had 
been  given.    Mr.  Lloyd  was  appointed  organist 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  June  1876  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley.    In  this  capacity  he 
conducted  the  Festivals  of  the  Three  Choirs  in 
1877  and  1880.    In  Sept  1882  he  succeede.1 
Dr.  C.  J.  Corfe  as  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
conductor  of  the  Choral  Society  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Parratt.    His  works,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, have  obtained  well-deserved  success.  His 
themes  are  original  and  beautiful,  and  their 
treatment  shows  much  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  effect.    His  part-writing  is  excellent, 
and  in  the  structure  of  his  compositions  he 
displays  a  moderation  and  self-restraint  which 

1  All  potthomoui  MRS.  were  handed  over  to  the  Allg.  Detrtiebe 
Moiikrerein  by  the  Prince**  Hohetilobe.  the  daughter  of  Uut'i 
faithful  friend  and  leitalrla.  the  Prince-  Wlttgetutetn.  who  died  In 
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cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  His  pub- 
lished works  are  as  follows  : — 

Cenutat.— '  Hero  and  I-r-ander,'  lor  toll,  cbonuand  orchettra  (Wor- 
c«l»r  Frftlril,  l'wMi :  '  Song  of  Balder, '  for  toprano  tolo  end  choru* 
( llerefnrd  KrMkal,  ltt>6) : '  Andromeda.'  for  toll,  cborut  andorcbertra 
(liloueester  FettlTal,  IM) :  '  Tbe  Longbeardt'  Stem.'  male  choral  and 
FF.  »oct..  1**7 

Chonua  tod  Incidental  m  title  to  Alcettlt  (mm  aiut  Plats  In 
AppendU).  for 


Service.  In  Kb  (full  Cathedral),  in  P  and  (»(Parochi*l>.  Macnlfleat 
and  Nunc  I>imlttU  In  F.  toll,  chorus  and  orchwtra  (Uloucetter 
Foetlval.  1««>>. 

Anthem*.— "  Art  thou  weary?'  ■  toIcm  unaccompanied.  'Bletted 
b  he,'  with  full  orchestral  aocompanimetit  <iiloucetl«r  FetUral. 
U<ti.  '  Fear  not.  O  land,'  and  '  titte  the  Lord  tbe  honour.' 

Duo  concert  ante  (or  clarinet  and  piano. 

Organ.— Sonata  In  D  minor,  and  two  other  piece*. 

Madrigal.  S  part*.  '  When  at  Corlnna't  ejreV  Part-tonga,  among 
which  ' Allen-a-dale'  and  'The  Hot;  Dawn'  (it  parte)  an  accom- 
panied, and  teterel  tongv  C^'l 

LLOYD,  Edward.  Line  10  of  article,  for 
Trinity  read  King's. 

LOBE,  Johann  Christian.  Add  date  of 
death,  July  27,  1 88 1. 

LOBGESANG.  L.  8  of  article,  for  third  read 
second.  Add  Mendelssohn  was  engaged  during 
1838  and  '39  on  a  symphony  in  Bb,  which  he 
often  mentions  in  his  letters,  and  at  last  speaks 
of  ;ut  nearly  complete.  No  trace  of  it  has  how- 
ever been  found.  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have 
converted  it  into  the  orchestral  movements  of 
the  Lobgesang,  the  first  of  which  is  also  in  Bb  t 
Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for  and  read  8th. 

LOBKOWITZ.  P.  1 55  a  note  a,/or  Fitz  read 
Fitzli.    (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

LOCK,  Matthew.  Line  1 7  of  article,  add  that 
he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Edmund  Smyth, 
Etq.,  of  Armables,  Herts,  on  March  8,  1663-4, 
and  that  he  is  Btated  in  the  register  to  be  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
there  approximately  ascertained  as  1633  or  3. 
P.  157  a,  1.  19  from  bottom,  add  that  there  is  a 
copy  of  'Modern  Church  Music,'  etc.,  in  the 
Fitz william  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Some  of 
Lock's  autographs  are  in  the  library  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Line  8  from  bottom  of  same 
column./or  1670  read  1667.  P.  157  b,  1.  2,  for 
1706  read  1708. 

LOCO,  'in  (the  usual)  place.'  A  term  of 
which  the  use  is  explained  under  All'  Ottava, 
vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  where,  however,  the  word  is  stated 
to  be  Italian,  instead  of  Latin.  [M.I 

LODER,  E.  J.  P.  159  a,  L  as./or  1851  raid 
1853. 

LOESCHHORN,  Albert,  was  born  June  27, 
18 1 9,  in  Berlin,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music 
in  Berlin,  where  Bince  1851  he  has  been  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  title  of  Royal  Professor 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  186S.  For  many 
years  he  carried  on  concerts  of  chamber  music 
at  Berlin  with  eminent  success.  He  has  done 
great  service  for  the  advancement  of  classical 
music,  and  by  his  conscientious  and  thorough 
discipline  as  a  teacher  many  of  his  pupils  have 
aUi  >  distinguished  themselves.  He  is  most  widely 
known  through  his  numerous  studies  for  the 


pianoforte,  although  he  has  published  a  long  lint 
of  other  worthy  compositions.  [C.E] 

LOEWE,  Johanna  Sophie.   Correct  date  of 
birth  to  March  a*,  1816. 

LOGROSCINO,  Nicolo.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  514  a. 

LOHENGRIN.    Line  4  of  article,  f,r  Sept. 
read  Aug.  38. 

LONDON.    For  additions  to  article  on  vol. 
ii.  p.  163  a,  see  Degrees  in  Appendix. 

LONDON  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 
This  society  was  formed  in  1878  by  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  Long  and  other  prominent  amateurs.  It-* 
objects  are  stated  in  its  second  rule — a  canon  un- 
impeachable in  spirit,  if  not  in  grammar — to  be 
'the  practice  and  performance  of  the  works  of 
composers  which  are  not  generally  known  to  the 
musical  public'  Mr.  Barn  by  was  appointed 
musical  director,  and  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  A. 
Littleton  honorary  secretaries.  An  efficient 
choir  was  formed,  and  the  first  concert  was  given 
on  June  37, 1879,  in  St.  James's  Hall,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the  occasion  was  a  private 
one.  Goetz's  Psalm  exxxvii.  was  introduced  to 
London  at  that  concert,  the  solos  being  sung,  as  on 
many  subsequent  occasions,  by  efficient  ama- 
teurs. From  1884  until  the  last  season  of  the 
I  society's  existence,  Mr.  Heathcote  Long  was 
alone  in  the  honorary  secretaryship.  After  the 
season  of  1886,  Mr.  Barn  by  was  succeeded  as 
conductor  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  who  con- 
ducted the  final  concert  on  May  24,  1887.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  the  society  was  dis- 
banded, and  a  huui  of  £100  was  banded  over 
from  its  funds  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  insti- 
tution performed  the  following  works  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  beside*  others  which  had 
been  heard  before,  though  not  frequently.  Mr. 
Stanford's  '  Three  Holy  Children,'  for  instance, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  London,  though 
not  for  the  first  time  in  England,  by  the  London 
Musical  Society  : — 

choral  works. 

Beethoven.  Cantata  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Jo*»;>h  thv 
Second. 

Brahma.  Vler  Oe**nge,  op.  17. 
Dvorak.   'Stabat  Hater.' 
Goett-  Ptalm  cixxrtl.  and  '  Koenla.' 
Gounod.  Troltleme  Mette  (telectloi 
Grieg.  '  Kloaterthor.' 
Ulller.  '  O  weep  for  that*.' 
Hofmann.  Heinrtch.  'Cinderella.' 
Jenten. 


Feart  of  Adonlt.' 
1/ 


K.  Magnlflcat. 

'  Tbe  Xing'!  Son.' '  The  Minstrel'i  Cone.'  and  tt| 

ORCHESTRAL  WORKS. 
Bach.  Toccata  In  F,  arranged. 

David.  Ferd.  Violin  Concerto  In  X  minor  W  m  Shlnoer). 
Dvorak. 


[M.] 

LOOSEMORE,  Henrt.  Line  6  of  article,/or 
anthems  read  an  anthem.  Line  10,  for  in  1667 
reatl  after  Michaelmas  1670.  Concerning  the 
Exeter  organ,  built  by  his  son,  see  vol.  ii. 
P-  593. 

LORTZING.  G.  A.  P.  167  a,  1.  11,  for  1845 
read  1846.  Correct  date  of  death  to  1M51.  Line 
15  from  end  of  article,  for  April  17  read  April  15. 
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LOVER,  Samuel,  born  at  Dublin  in  1797, 
began  his  career  as  an  artist  and  miniature 
painter,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Society  of  Arts  in  1828,  and  after- 
wards became  its  secretary.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  successful  novels,  dramas,  and  poems,  and 
composed  both  words  and  music  of  many  songs 
and  ballad*.  He  also  appeared  as  a  singer  in  a 
musical  entertainment,  'The  Irishman's  Carpet 
Bag.'  His  compositions  include  the  music  and 
songs  to  his  dramas  and  burlettas  produced  at 
the  London  theatres  and  rendered  popular  by 
Mme.  Vestris,  Tyrone  Power,  and  others,  via. 
•Rory  O'More,*  Adelphi,  Sept.  29,  1837; 
'  White  Horse  of  the  Peppers,'  Haymarket, 
1838;  'Happy  Man,'  Haymarket,  May  20, 
1839;  'Greek  Boy/  Covent  Garden,  Sept.  26, 
1840;  'II  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia,'  English 
Opera  House  (Lyceum),  April,  1841 ;  '  Mac- 
Carthy  More,'  Lyceum,  April  1, 1 861,  and  many 
detached  songs,  principally  Irish,  both  humor- 
ous and  pathetic.  Many  of  these  were  very 
effective,  as,  for  instance,  his  '  What  will  you  do, 
love  ? '  '  Angel's  Whisper,'  •  Molly  Bawn,'  and 
•The  low-backed  Car.  An  evening  entertain- 
ment which  he  attempted  met  with  some  success 
in  England  and  America.  He  died  July  6, 
1868.  [A.C.] 

LUCAS,  Charles.  Add  that  in  1840-3  he 
occasionally  conducted  at  the  Ancient  Concerts. 

LUCCA,  Pauline.  Add  date  of  birth,  April 
26,  1841,  and  that  her  parents  were  Italian. 
P.  171  a,  1.  22,  for  In  July  read  On  July  22. 
Add  that  in  the  Italian  seasons  of  1882-4,  at 
Covent  Garden,  Mme.  Lucca  appeared  in  the 
parts  of  Selica,  Cherubino,  Carmen,  etc.,  and  was 
announced  to  appear  in  'Colomba,'  but  that 
opera  was  not  produced.    In  the  last  line  of  the 


article, /or  Rahder  read  Rah  den.  (Corrected  ia 
late  editions.) 

LUISA  MILLER.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
December  read  Dec  8. 

LUMBYE,  H.  C.  Correct  date  of  birth  u, 
May  2,  1810. 

LUSTIGE  WEIBER  VON  WINDSOR.  Line 
4  ofarticle,/or  in  May  read  March  9.  (Corrected 
in  late  editions.) 

LUTE.  P.  176  a,  1.  8  from  bottom,  omit  the 
clause  between  the  commas,  as  the  lute  is  not 
furnished  with  a  sound  post.  P.  176  6,  1.  13, 
the  single-necked  lute  had,  about  a.d.  1600, 
open  strings  or  diapasons  as  well  as  the  theor- 
bo, but  alwayB  in  pairs  of  strings.  For  '  lcth 
tebrbe*,'  or  *  liuto  attiorbato '  see  Theorbo,  vol.  iv. 
p.  100  6.  P.  177  a,  11.  40,  54,  59,  for  the  modern- 
izing of  the  Laux  Maler  lute  figured  on  p.  1 76. 
the  use  made  of  old  lutes  to  repair  other  in 
struments,  the  attribution  of  the  suraamt 
Luther,  the  true  date  for  Maler,  and  the  anec- 
dote told  by  Mace  concerning  King  Charles 
and  Goothiere  (Gaultier:,  see  Theorbo,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1006.  [A.J.H.] 

LUTENIST.  The  date  given  on  p.  1  ;S  a,  L  4, 
is  corrected  in  the  article  Shore,  vol.  ui.  4S8  b, 
where  the  death  of  Shore  is  given  as  1 750.  1752 
is  probably  the  correct  date. 

LUTHERAN  CHAPEL.  The  last  sentence 
of  the  article  should  run: — The  organists  since 
1 784  have  been  Augustus  Priedrich  Karl  Koll- 
maim,  died  Easter  Day,  1829,  etc. 

LWOFF,  Alexis.  Add  date  of  birth,  May  25. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE.  P.  181  a,  I.  20, /ur 
July  22  read  July  23.  Line  1 1  flora  end  of 
article,  for  71  read  41. 


MA  AS,  Joseph,  born  Jan.  30,  1847,  at 
Dartford;  began  his  career  as  a  chor- 
ister at  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  was 
taught  singing  by  J.  L.  Hopkins,  the  organist, 
and  later  by  Mme.  Bodda-Pyne.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  clerk  in  Chatham  dockyard,  but 
went  to  Milan  in  1869,  and  studied  under  San 
Giovanni.  He  made  his  deout  at  one  of  Leslie's 
concerts,  Feb.  26,  1871,  and  sang  'Annabell 
Lee'  in  the  place  of  Sims  Reeves,  with  great 
success,  '  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  only  compelled 
by  unanimous  desire  to  repeat  it,  but  there  was  a 
strong  attempt  to  induce  him  to  sing  it  a  third 
time,  which,  however,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
resist.'  He  played  the  hero  in  '  Babil  and 
Bijou '  at  Covent  Garden,  Aug.  29,  1872  ;  he 
then  went  to  America,  and  played  in  Miss  Kel- 
logg's  English  Opera  Company.  He  reappeared 
in  England  at  the  Adelphi  under  Carl  Rosa,  as 
Gontrau  on  the  production  of  BrOll's  '  Golden 
Cross,*  March  2,  1878,  and  was  engaged  by 


Rosa  for  three  years  as  his  principal  tenor  both 
at  Her  Majesty's  and  in  the  provinces.  Hi* 
principal  parts  were  Rienzi  on  its  production 
at  Her  Majesty's,  Jan.  27,  1 879;  Raoul,  Feb. 
12,  1879;  Wilhelm  Meister  on  the  production 
in  English  of «  Mignon,' Jan.  12, 1880 ;  Radames 
on  the  production  in  English  of '  Alda,'  Feb.  19, 
1880;  also  Faust,  Thaddeus,  Don  Cesar,  etc., 
He  played  at  Her  Majesty's  in  Italian  in  J 880, 
and  at  Covent  Garden  (as  Lohengrin)  in  1 883.  He 
played  under  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane  in  1883-85, 
his  new  parts  being  Edgar  of  Ravens  wood, 
April  19,  1884,  and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux 
on  production  in  London  of  'Manon,'  May  7, 
1885.  He  was  very  popular  on  the  stage,  more 
on  account  of  his  very  fine  voice,  which  was  said 
to  resemble  Giuglini's  in  character,  rather  than 
for  his  dramatic  gift,  since  he  was  a  very 
indifferent  actor.  He  was  equally  popular  in 
the  concert-room,  where  he  appeared  first  at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic,  in  the  *  Messiah'  April  4, 1S79, 
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and  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  a  1, 1879.  He  sang 
at  all  the  principal  concerts,  and  at  the  various 
Handel  and  provincial  festivals.  He  sang  also 
in  Paris  at  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  April  6,  1884, 
and  at  Brussels  at  the  Bach  and  Handel  Festival 
of  1885.  His  last  important  engagement  was  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1885,  where  he  sang 
in  Dvoraks  'Spectre's  Bride, 1  Aug.  37,  and 
Stanford's  'Three  Holy  Children/  Aug.  28,  on 
the  production  of  those  works.  At  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  the  previous  year  he  had  introduced 
'  Apollo's  Invocation,'  a  scena  written  for  him 
by  Massenet.  He  died  Jan.  1 6,  1886,  from  a 
complication  of  disorders,  rheumatic  fever,  bron- 
chitis, congestion  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  from 
a  cold  taken  while  fishing.  Maas  s  « greatest 
triumphs  were  gained  in  the  concert  room  rather 
than  on  the  stage.  For  several  years  he  has 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  tenor  singers, 
not  only  by  reason  of  his  magnificent  voice,  but 
of  his  thoroughly  finished  and  artistic  style.  . .  . 
By  his  amiable  personal  character  the  deceased 
artist  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.' 1  [A.C.] 

MAATSCHAPPIJ  TOT  BEVORDERING 
DER  TOONKUNST.    See  vol.  iv.  p.  255. 

M  ACBETH.  Line  7  of  article,  read  March  1 7. 

MACBETH,  Ax  LAN,  born  in  Greenock.  March 
13,  1856,  and  received  his  musical  education 
chiefly  in  Germany.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
conductor  to  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union,  but 
resigned  the  post  in  1887.  He  is  organist  of 
St.  George's-in-the-Fields  Established  Church. 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  spite  of  much  occupation  of  his 
time  in  teaching  (pianoforte  and  singing),  has 
found  leisure  for  composition,  for  which  he  has 
a  decided  gift.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
pleasing  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  two  or  three 
orchestral  movements  played  at  the  Choral 
Union  Concerts,  and  since  transcribed  for  piano. 
As  a  song  writer  Mr.  Macbeth  has  generally 
been  very  successful,  and  he  has  besides  ably 
arranged  for  voices  several  Scotch  melodies,  as 
well  as  written  some  original  part-songs.  He  has 
an  operetta  in  MS.,  'The  Duke's  Doctor.'  [W.He.] 

MACFARREN.  SlB  G.  A.  Add  that  his 
oratorio  '  King  David '  was  produced  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  1 883,  and  that  in  the  same  year 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died 
Oct.  31,  1887,  his  last  published  work  being  an 
Andante  and  Rondo  in  E  for  violin  and  organ, 
contained  in  the  '  Organist's  Quarterly  Journal ' 
for  Oct.  1887.  A  cantata  for  female  voices 
'Around  the  Hearth/  was  published  posthu- 
mously. As  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  whs  succeeded  in 
1888  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  as  Professor 
of  Music  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr.  C.  Villiera  Stan- 
ford. [M.] 

McGUCKIN,  Bartow,  born  July  a8,  1852, 
at  Dublin,  began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Armagh  Cathedral.  He  received  instruction 
from  the  late  R.  Turle,  then  organist  there,  in 
singing,  organ,  violin,  and  pianoforte.    He  be- 

1  AUwMua.  Jan.  B.  ISO. 


came  first  tenor  at  St.  Patrick'sCathedral,  Dublin, 
in  1871,  and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Joseph 
Robinson.  He  sang  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  Dublin  in  1874,  and  in  the  following 
year  made  his  debut  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs July  5, 1875,  after  which  he  went  to  Milan 
and  studied  under  Trevulsi.  He  reappeared  with 
succas  at  the  same  concerts  Oct.  28,  1876,  where 
he  also  made  his  debut  as  an  oratorio  singer  in 
the  '  Lobgesang/  Nov.  3,  1 877.  He  made  his 
debut  on  the  stage  as  Thaddeus  under  Carl  Rosa 
at  Birmingham  Sept.  10,  1880;  at  Dublin  as 
Wilhelm  Meister  May  9,  1881  ;  in  the  same 
part  at  Her  Majesty  a  Jan.  20,  1882,  and  as 
Moro  on  the  production  in  England  of  '  The 
Painter  of  Antwerp/  an  English  version  of 
Balfe's  Italian  opera  *  Pittore  e  Duca/  Jan.  28, 
1882.  He  remained  in  Rosa's  company  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces  until  the  summer  of 
1887,  and  has  become  a  great  favourite  both 
as  a  xinger  and  actor.  His  most  important  parts 
are  Lohengrin,  Faust,  and  Don  Jose- ;  in  new 
o|>eras  he  has  created  at  Drury  Lane  the  parts  01 
Phoebus  ('  Esmeralda'),  March  26,  1883;  Orso 
f'Colomba'),  April  9,  1883;  Waldemar  ('Na- 
deshda'),  April  16, 1885  :  Guillem  de  Cabestanh 
('Troubadour'),  June  8, 1886 ;  Oscar  ('Nordisa'), 
May  4,  1887 ;  at  Edinburgh,  Ren  to  on  the  pro- 
duction in  English  of  Ponchielli's  'Promessi 
Sposi/  and  at  Liverpool,  Des  Grieux  ('  Manon '), 
Jan.  17,  1885.  Mr.  McGuckin  is  extremely 
popular  in  the  concert-room,  and  has  sung  at  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Popular  and  Oratorio  Concerts, 
and  at  the  Handel  and  provincial  festivals.  His 
last  important  engagement  was  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1887.  where  he  sang  the  tenor  music 
in  Mancinelli's  '  Isaias.'  He  went  to  America 
am  the  principal  tenor  of  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  has  lately  returned.  [A.C.] 

MACKENZIE,  A.  C.  To  list  of  works  add 
the  following  :  —  Operas.  '  Colomba,'  op.  28 
(Drury  Lane,  April  5,  1883 :  ;  'The  Trouba- 
dour' (ibid.  June  8,  i886>,  the  words  of  both  by 
Francis  Hueffer.  Oratorio:  'The  Rose  of  Sha- 
ron' (Norwich  Festival,  1884',  words  by  Joseph 
Bennett.  Cantatas:  'Jason'  (Bristol  Festival, 
1882),  and  'The  Bride';  'The  Story  of  Sayid' 
(Leeds  Festival,  1 886).  Orchestral:  'La  Belle 
Dame  sans  MercL'  op.  29 :  two  Scotch  Rhapso- 
dies, op.  31  and  24  ;  overture,  'Twelfth  Night/ 
op.  40  ;  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  op.  32, 
played  by  Senor  Sarasate  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  1885.  Piano,  ops.  15.  20,  and  23,  six 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  op.  37,  besides  songs, 
part-songs,  and  three  organ  pieces.  His  most 
important  recent  compositions  are  his  'Jubilee 
Ode,'  words  by  Joseph  Dennett  (Crystal  Palace, 
June  22,  1887,  and  Norwich  Festival  of  same 
year),  and  an  ode,  'The  New  Covenant/  com- 
posed for  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
of  1888.  The  composer  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  1 886.  He  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Feb.  1888.  [M.] 

MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  P  1936.  L  30, 
add  that  since  1882  the  meetings  have  been  held 
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in  Willis's  Rooms.  Line  12  from  bottom,  for 
175 j  read  1757.  P.  1940,  1.  25,  for  it  is  now 
vacant  read  in  1878  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Beau- 
champ  was  appointed.  Line  33,  add  that  in 
1887  Dr.  Stainer  was  succeeded  as  director  of 
the  music  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge  and  Mr.  Eaton 
Faning.  Since  18S1  two  prizes  of  £10  and  £5 
respectively,  have  been  awarded  annually  for  the 
two  best  madrigals.  From  the  list  of  present 
members  all  names  except  those  of  Drs.  Stainer 
ami  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  are  to 
be  omitted. 

MANNERGESANGVEREIN,  Add  that 
the  Cologne  Choral  Union  gave  a  set  of  ten 
concerts  in  St.  James's  Hall  in  June,  1883. 

MAGXIFICAT.  Add  to  references  at  end 
of  article,  Israel  IN  Egtpt,  vol.  ii.  p.  25, 
Oratorio,  vol.  ii.  p.  546,  and  Handel,  vol.  iv. 
p.  664. 

MAHILLON.  Charles  ft  Co.,  wind-instru- 
ment makers.  This  firm  was  founded  at  Brus- 
sels by  C.  Mahillon  (born  1 813,  died  1887),  in 
1 S36.  Three  of  his  sons  are  now  in  the  business, 
Victor  (see  below),  Joseph,  who  conducts  the 
Brussels  business,  and  Fern  and  who  manages 
the  London  branch  established  in  1884,  in 
Leicester  Square,  and  removed  in  1887  to  Oxford 
Street. 

Mahillon,  Victor,  of  the  firm  of  wind-instru- 
ment makers,  above   mentioned,  a  writer  of 
important  works  on  acoustics  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  honorary  and  zealous  custo- 
dian of  the  Museum  of  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire, was  born  in  that  city,  March  10,  1841. 
After  studying  music  under  some  of  the  best 
professors  there,  he  applied  himself  to  the  prac- 
tical study  of  wind-instrument  manufacture  and 
was  taken  into  his  father's  business  in  1865.  He 
started  a  musical  journal  '  L'Echo  Musical '  in 
1869  and  continued  it  until  1886,  when  his 
time  became  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to 
its  direction.    In  1876  he  became  the  honor- 
ary curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, which,  begun  with  Feiis's  collection  of 
78  instruments,  has  been,  through  his  special 
knowledge  and  untiring  energy  increased  ^1888) 
to  upwards  of  1500!    An  important  contribu- 
tion to  it.  of  Indian  instruments,  has  been  a 
division  of  the  fine  collection  of  the  Rajah  Sir 
Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore,  between  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London.    Mr.  Victor  Mahillon  has  published 
two  very  important  works,  besides  three  synop- 
tical  tables  of  hamionv,  voices  and  instru- 
ments.  The  first  is  'Les  Elements  d'Acoustique 
musicale  et  instrumentale,'  an  octavo  volume 
published  in  1874,  which  gained  for  him  at 
Paris  in  1878  the  distinction  of  a  silver  medal. 
The  other  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Conservatoire, 
which  has  appeared  in  volumes  annually  from 
1877,  and  "  o{  the  highest  interest.    Ab  well  as 
these  noteworthy  works  he  has  contributed  to  1 
the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
several  historical  and  technical  articles  of  great 
valne  upon  wind  instruments,  both  wood  and 


brass.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Victor  Mahillon  could  intro- 
duce a  workshop  into  the  Conservatoire  he  did  - 
and  he  has  there  had  reproductions  made  of  tau y 
rare  instruments  which,  through  their  antiquity, 
or  the  neglect  of  former  owners,  had  become  V  - 
much  deteriorated  for  purposes  of  study.  Amoo: 
these  reproductions  the  Roman    Lituua  and 
Buocina  in  the  Music  Loan  Collection  s»t  Ken- 
sington, in  1 885,  will  be  remembered  as  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  the  fine  selection  contriba  ted 
under  Mr.  Mahillon's  auspices  by  the  Brnsauli 
Conservatoire.    He  intends  to  reproduce  fr 
authentic  sources,  if  he  has  not  already  fulfills 
that  intention,  the  complete  families  of  wind- 
instruments  that  were  in  use  in  the  1 6th  aci 
17  th  centuries. 

Mr.  Victor  Mahillon's  services  to  the  Inven 
tions  Exhibition  of  1885,  in  the  above-iuuori 
contribution  of  instruments  to  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion, and  the  historical  concerts  under  his  direc- 
tion performed  by  professors  and  students  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  at  which  several  rare 
instruments  were  actually  played  upon  in  coo- 
temporary  compositions,  were  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Executive  Council  of  that  Exhibition 
that  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  hiui.  [A.J.H.* 

MALBROUGH.    Last  line  but  one  of  arti- 
cle,/or  Dec.  15  read  Dec.  13. 

MALLINGER,  Mathilde.  born  Feb.  17. 
1847,  at  A  gram,  Croatia,  was  first  taught  sing- 
ing there  by  her  father,  a  professor  of  music,  and 
Professor  Lichtenegger,  later  byGordigiani  and 
Vogl  at  the  Prague  Conservatorium  from  1S63- 
66,  and  finally  by  Richard  Lewy  at  Vienna. 
On  the  recommendation  of   Franz  Lachner 
she  was  engaged  at  Munich,  where  she  made 
her  debut  as  Norma,  Oct.  4, 1866.    She  was  the 
original  Eva  in  the  '  Meisteranger,'  June  21, 
1868.    She  made  her  debuts  at  Berlin  as  Elsa, 
April  6,  and  Norma,  April  9,  1869.    She  was 
an  excellent  actress  and  a  great  favourite,  mar- 
ried the  Baron  Schimmelpfennig  von  der  Oye  at 
Berlin,  and  remained  there  during  her  whole 
musical  career.    On  leave  of  absence  she  played 
with  success  at  Vienna,  Munich,  etc.,  and  in 
Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  but 
with  indifferent  success.    Her  parts  included 
Donna  Anna,   Fidelio,  Jessonda,  Valentine, 
Leonora  (' Trovatore'),  Iphigenia,  Euryanthe, 
Susanna,  Zerlina,  Mrs.  Ford,  etc.    About  187 1 
a  certain  section  of  the  Berlin  public  tried  to 
establish  her  claim  as  leading  singer  as  against 
Pauline  Lucca,  the  then  reigning  favourite. 
Endless  quarrels  ensued  on  their  account,  which 
culminated  at  a  performance  of  the  '  None,'  Jan. 
27,  1872,  where  they  were  both  playing.  On 
Lucca's  entry  as  Cherubino  she  was  hissed — in 
consequence  of  which  she  broke  hsr  contract  in 
the  following  autumn  and  left  for  America.  It 
is  rumoured  that  Mme.  Mallinger  having  lost 
her  voice  has  become  a  '  dramatic '  actress,  and 
will  appear  shortly  at  the  Konigstadtex  Theatre, 
Berlin.  [A.C.] 

MALTEN,  Thbrbse,  born  at  Insterburg, 
Eastern  Prussia,  was  taught  singing  by  Gustov 
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Engel  of  Berlin.  She  made  her  deT>ut  as  Pamina 
and  Avjatha  at  Dresden  in  1873,  where  she  has 
been  engaged  ever  Bince.    Her  parts  also  include 
Armida.  Iphigenhv  Fidelio,  Jessonda,  Genoveva, 
Leonora  (' Troy-store*),  Margaret;  the  heroines  of  j 
Wagner ;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  Goldraark's  : 
opera  of  that  name ;  the  Princess  Marie  in 
Kretschmer's  '  Folkunger' on  its  production  in 
1874;  Fulvia  on  the  production  of  Hofmann's 
'Arminius'  in  1877,  etc.    On  leave  of  absence 
she  has  played  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc.  | 
In  August  188a  she  appeared  at  Bayreuth  as 
Kundry,  at  the  instance  of  Wagner,  who  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  ability,  again  in  1884,  ! 
and  at  Munich,  where  she  played  the  same  part 
in  private  before  the  late  King,  from  whom  she 
received  the  gold  medal  of  Arts  and  Science. 

She  made  a  great  impression  on  her  debut  at 
Drury  Lane  under  Richter  as  Fidelio,  May  24, 
1882.  and  during  the  season  as  EUa,  M.-iy  37  ; 
Elizabeth,  June  3,  and  Eva,  June  7.  She  re- 
appeared in  England  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the 
production  of  Parsifal,'  Nov.  10  and  15,  1884. 

She  possesses  a  voice  of  extraordinary  coin* 
pass,  with  deep  and  powerful  notes  in  the  lower 
register.  She  is  an  admirable  actress,  being 
especially  successful  in  Wagner's  operas.  She 
was  appointed  chamber  singer  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  in  1880,  and  was  also  chosen  by  Wagner 
to  play  Isolde  at  Bayreuth  in  1883,  though  the 
performance  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  composer.  [A.C.] 

MANCINELLI,  Luioi,  born  at  Orvieto, 
Feb.  5,  1848.  He  was  six  years  old  when  he 
began  to  study  the  piano  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  a  distinguished  amateur.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  went  to  Florence  to  be  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Sbolci,  one  of  the  most  talented  Italian 
violoncellists.  The  boy  showed  great  aptitude 
for  tlie  cello,  and  his  progress  was  very  rapid. 
While  studying  with  Sbolci,  he  had  a  short 
course  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  fmm  Ma- 
bel! ini.  These  were  the  oidy  lessons  he  ever  had  ; 
he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  composition 
from  the  study  of  the  workB  of  the  great  masters 
without  any  guide. 

Mancinelli  8  professional  career  began  in  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  first 
cello  phiyera  in  the  orchestra  of  La  Pergola. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  1 
Apollo  in  Rome  in  1874,  when  this  theatre,  by 
unexpected  circumstances,  was  left  without  a 
conductor.  The  impresario  Jacovacci,  a  popular 
and  energetic  manager,  in  order  not  to  stop  the 
performances,  thought  of  trying  the  ability  of 
his  first  cello  player,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
favourable  reports;  and  so  Mancinelli  was  sud- 
detdy  raised  from  the  ranks  to  appear  as  a  con- 
ductor. 'Alda'  was  the  first  opera  conducted 
by  him,  and,  aa  everything  went  off  satisfac- 
torily, from  that  performance  there  was  a  new 
conductor  in  Italy. 

Thanks  to  hi*  first  successful  attempt,  in  the 
following  year  Mancinelli  was  engaged  to  be  the 
musical  director  at  Jesi  during  the  fetes  of 
Spontini's  centenary.     On  this  occasion  he  re- 
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vived  the  opera  '  La  Vestale,'  and  the  admirable 
execution  of  this  grand  work  reflected  on  the 
conductor,  who  was  re-engagod  for  the  direction 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Apollo.  In  1876  Manci- 
nelli had  his  first  success  as  a  composer  with  his 
'  Intermezzi '  to  'Messalina,'  a  drama  by  Pietro 
Cossa.  The  following  year  he  wrote  1  Inter- 
mezzi '  to  the  '  Cleopatra '  of  the  same  author. 

Mancinelli  left  Pome  in  1881  for  Bologna, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  be  the  Principal  of  the 
Liceo  Musicale,  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Teatro  Comunale,  and  the  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  San  Petronio,  the  old  basilica  of  the 
famous  university  town.  During  his  stay  there 
he  composed  two  Masses  and  many  other  sacred 
pieces,  introduced  several  improvements  in  the 
Liceo,  organized  a  symphony  and  quartet  so- 
ciety, and  was  the  first  to  acquaint  the  Bolog- 
nese  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by 
foreign  composers.  In  1884  he  gave  the  first 
performance  of  his  opera  '  Isora  di  Provenza,' 
which  was  received  with  great  applause. 

After  five  years  he  left  Bologna,  attracted 
perhaps  to  other  countries  by  the  prospect  of 
pecuniary  improvement  in  his  position.  During 
the  season  of  1 886  he  visited  London,  and  gave 
a  concert,  in  which  he  conducted  classical  works 
and  some  of  his  own  compositions.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  concert  brought  him  an  invitation 
to  write  an  oratorio  for  the  next  Norwich  Festi- 
val, and  the  engagement  to  conduct  the  Italian 
Opera  during  the  Jubilee  season  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  powers  as  a  conductor  received  full  recog- 
nition ;  and  his  oratorio  'Isaias,'  executed  at 
Norwich  in  October,  1887,  was  unanimously 
praised.  He  was  re-engaged  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  as  conductor  for  the  season  of  1888  at 
Covent  Garden. 

For  the  last  two  yean*  Mancinelli  has  held  the 
place  of  musical  director  and  conductor  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  of  Madrid.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  a  Requiem  Mass  which  will  very  probably  be 
performed  in  London,  and  he  has  already  been 
asked  to  compose  a  second  oratorio.  [F.Rz.] 

MANDOLINE.  P.  206,  add  the  Sonatina, 
also  an  Adagio  in  Eb  for  the  Mandoline  and 
Cembalo  are  given  in  the  xupplemental  volume 
for  Beethoven's  works  (B.  &  H.  1887). 

MANERIA.  A  term,  applied,  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  to  certain  systematic  arrangements 
of  the  Scale,  analogous  to  the  Mixed  Modes  of 
a  somewhat  later  period.  The  root*  of  the 
several  systems  comprised  in  the  series  corre- 
sponded with  the  Finals  of  the  Modes ;  each 
system  comprehending  one  Authentic,  and  one 
Plagal  Mode :  consequently,  the  number  of  the 
Maueria  was  only  half  that  of  the  Modes  them- 
selves. They  were  named  and  numbered  in  a 
barbarous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  thus  :— 
Modes  I  and  II  were  called  Authentus  et 
Plaga,  Proti  ;  III  and  IV,  Authentus  et  Plaga, 
Deuteri;  V  and  VI,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Triti ; 
and  VII  and  VIII,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Te- 
tarti:  i.e.  the  Authentic  and  Plagal,  of  the 
First.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Maneria. 
When  the  number  of  Modes  was  increased,  the 
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pedantic  faction  affected  to  regard  the  Maneria  of 
A  and  C  as  duplicates  of  the  First  and  Second,  at 
a  different  pitch ;  and  hence  originated  the  confu- 
sion mentioned  in  Dodbcachordoh.  Afterwards, 
the  necessary  existence  of  six  Maneria  for  the 
Twelve  Modes  was  freely  acknowledged.  [W.S.R.] 

MANNS,  Adoost.  Add  that  at  the  Handel 
Festival  of  1 883  he  undertook  the  duties  of  con- 
ductor at  very  short  notice,  in  place  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  who  had  just  been  taken  ill. 
The  Festivals  of  1885  and  1888  were  also  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Manns. 

MARA.    P.  210  a,  1.  10,  for  1766  read  1786. 

MARBECK.    See  Mbrbbckb. 

MARCHAND,  Margukritb.   See  Davit. 

MARCHISIO,  Tex  Sisters,  both  born  at 
Turin — Barbara  Dec.  12,  1834,  Carlotta  Dec.  6, 
1836 — were  taught  singing  there  by  Luigi  Fab- 
brica,  and  both  made  their  debuts  as  Adal- 
giaa,  the  elder  (who  afterwards  became  a 
contralto)  at  Vienna  in  1856,  the  younger  at 
Madrid.  They  played  at  Turin  in  1857-58,  and 
made  great  success  there  as  Arsace  and  Semi- 
ramide ;  also  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  the  production  of  '  Semi  nun  is ' 
July  9,  i860.  They  Erst  appeared  in  England 
with  great  success  at  Mr.  Land's  concerts,  St. 
James's  Hall,  Jan.  a  and  4,  1862,  in  duets  of 
Rossini  and  Gabussi,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
through  the  provinces  with  Mr.  Willert  Beale. 
They  also  made  a  success  in  '  Semiramide '  at 
Her  Majesty's,  May  I,  i860,  on  account  of  their 
excellent  duet  singing,  though  separately  their 
voices  were  coarse  and  harsh,  their  appearance 
insignificant,  and  they  were  indifferent  actresses. 
Carlotta  played  the  same  season  Isabella  in 
'  Robert,' June  1 4,  and  Donna  Anna  July  9.  They 
sang  also  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  twice  at  the 
New  Philharmonic,  at  the  Monday  Popular,  etc. 
They  sang  together  for  some  time  abroad.  Car- 
lotta married  a  Viennese  singer,  Eugen  Kuh 
(,835-75),  wh°  sang  with  her  in  concerts,  and 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1862  under  the  name  of 
Cose  Hi,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  pianoforte 
manufacturer  at  Venice.  She  died  at  Turin 
June  28,  1872.  Barbara,  we  believe,  retired  from 
public  life  on  her  marriage.  [A.C.] 

MARIANI,  Ahgrlo,  born  at  Ravenna,  Oct. 
11,  1822,  began  to  study  the  violin  when  quite 
young,  under  Pietro  Casolini ;  later  on  be  had 
instruction  in  harmony  and  composition  from 
a  monk  named  Levrini,  of  Rimini,  who  was  a 
celebrated  contrapuntist.  He  was  still  in  his 
teens  when  he  left  home  to  see  the  world,  and  for 
a  certain  time  he  continued  to  appear  as  a  soloist 
in  concerts  and  as  a  first  violin  player  in  orches- 
tras. It  was  in  1 844,  at  Messina,  that  he  as- 
sumed the  bdton, — which  after  all  was  only  the 
bow  of  his  violin,  for  at  that  time  the  conductor 
of  an  Italian  orchestra  was  named  Primo  Violino, 
dircttore  dtlV  orchestra. 

After  several  engagements  in  different  theatres 
in  Italy,  Mariani  was  appointed,  in  1847,  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Copenhagen. 


While  there  he  wrote  a  Requiem  Mas*  for  the 
funeral  of  Christian  VIII.    At  the  l>eginning  <«f 
1848  he  left  Denmark  and  went  to  Italy  to  figb: 
in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  for  the  freedom  at 
his  country.    At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
called  to  Constantinople,  where  his  ability  woo 
him  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan,  who  made 
him  many  valuable  presents  ;  and  Mariani,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  composed  a  hymn  which  he 
dedicated  to  him.     In  Constantinople  also  be 
wrote  two  grand  cantatas,  '  La  Fidanxata  de; 
guerriero  *  and  '  Gli  Esub','  both  works  reflect- 
ing the  aspirations  and  attempts  of  the  Italian 
movement.    He  returned  to  Italy  in  1 85 2,  Land- 
ing at  Genoa,  where  he  was  at  once  invited  to 
be  the  conductor  of  the  Carlo  Felice.    In  a 
short  time  he  reorganized  that  orchestra  so  as 
to  make  it  the  first  in  Italy.    His  fame  soon 
filled  the  country  and  spread  abroad  ;  he  had 
offers  of  engagements  from  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Paris,  but  be  would  never  accept 
them  ;  he  had  fixed  his  headquarters  in  Genoa, 
and  only  absented  himself  for  short  periods  at  a 
time,  to  conduct  at  Bologna,  at  Venice,  and 
other  important  Italian  towns.    Mariani  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  personal  fascination  on 
all  those  who  were  under  his  direction.    He  was 
esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  For 
him,  no  matter  the  name  of  the  composer,  the 
music  he  conducted  at  the  moment  was  always 
the  most  beautiful,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
it  with  all  his  soul.    Great  masters  as  well  as 
young  composers  were  happy  to  receive  his 
advice,  and  he  gave  it  in  the  interest  of  art  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  work.    At  rehearsal 
nothing  escaped  him  in  the  orchestra  or  on 
tho  stage. 

In  1864  Mariani  was  the  director  of  the  grand 
fetes  celebrated  at  Pesaro  in  honour  of  Rossini, 
and  was  himself  greeted  enthusiastically  by 
the  public,  which  was  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  world. 
Throughout  Italy  are  still  heard  the  praises  of 
the  interpretation  given  by  him  to  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Italian  and  foreign  schools.  The 
writer  has  often  heard  celebrated  singers  sa\ 
that  music  which  they  had  sung  under  other 
directors  showed  new  beauties  when  conducted 
by  Mariani.  On  Nov.  1,  1871,  he  introduced 
'  Lohengrin  '  at  the  Comunale  of  Bologna,  and, 
thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  opera  was  such  a 
success  that  it  was  performed  through  the  season 
several  times  a  week — and  he  had  only  nine 
orchestral  rehearsals  for  it !  On  this  occasion 
Richard  Wagner  sent  him  a  large  photograph  of 
himself,  under  which  he  wrote  Evriva  Mariani. 

A  cruel  illness  terminated  the  life  of  this 
great  musician  on  Oct.  13,  1873,  at  Genoa,  the 
town  which  he  loved  so  much,  and  which  had 
seen  the  first  dawn  of  his  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  day  of  Mariani's  funeral  was  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  whole  of  Genoa.  His  body 
was  transported  to  Ravenna  at  the  request  of 
the  latter  city.  The  Genoese  municipality  or- 
dered a  buBt  of  him  to  be  placed  iu  the  vestibule 
of  the  Carlo  Fence;  all  the  letters  written  to 
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him  by  the  leading  composers  and  literary  men 
of  the  day  to  be  preserved  in  the  town  library ; 
the  portrait  sent  by  Warner  hung  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  l'alarzo  Civico  ;  and  his  last  bdton 
placed  by  the  side  of  Paganini's  violin  in  the 
civic  museum. 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  and  other 
orchestral  pieces,  he  published  several  collections 
of  songs,  all  of  which  are  charmingly  melodious  : 
— '  Ritnembranze  del  Bosforo,'  '  II  Trovatore 
nella  Liguria,' '  Liete  e  tristi  rimembranze,'  'Otto 
pezzi  vocali,'  '  Nuovo  Album  vocale.' 

Mariani  was  the  prince  of  Italian  conductors  ; 
out  of  Italy  he  might  have  found  his  equal,  hut 
not  his  superior.  [F.Rz.] 

MARIMON,  Marie,  born  in  1839  at  Liege, 
was  taught  singing  by  Dupres,  and  made  her 
debut  at  the  Lyrique  as  Helene  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Seiners  '  Demoiselle  d'Honneur,'  Dec. 
30,  1857  ;  as  Zora  in  '  La  Perle  du  Bresil,*  and 
Fatima  in  4  Abu  Hassan,'  May  11,  1859.  She 
next  played  at  the  Ope*ra  Comique  Malma  in 
Offenbach's  unsuccessful  4  Barkouf,'  Dec.  24, 
i860  ;  Zerline  in  '  La  Sirene*  with  Roger,  Nov. 
4,  1 86 1,  and  Giralda  in  1862.  She  returned  to 
the  Lyrique,  and  afterwards  played  at  Brussels.  , 
On  her  return  to  Paris  in  1869  she  made  a  very  I 
great  success  at  the  Athene*  in  French  versions 
of  Ricci's  '  Follia  a  Roma '  and  '  Crispino,'  and 
Verdi's  *  Masnadieri,'  Feb.  3, 1870.  She  played, 
at  Drury  Lane  in  Italian  in  1871-72,  and  at 
Covent  Garden  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year, 
Amina,  wherein  she  made  her  dibut  May  4, 
187 1 ,  Maria  ('  La  Figlia '),  Rosina,  Norina,  and 
Astrifiammante.  She  made  at  first  a  great 
success  solely  on  account  of  her  beautiful  rich 
round  voice,  her  brilliant  execution  and  cer- 
tainty of  intonation.  She  did  not  maintain  the 
hopes  excited  at  her  de*but,  since  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  very  mechanical  actress 
and  totally  devoid  of  charm.  The  only  part  Bhe 
really  played  well  was  Maria.  Nevertheless  she 
became  a  very  useful  singer  at  Covent  Gar- 
den 1874-77  *n  &U  the  above  parts,  Donna 
Elvira,  Margaret  of  Valois,  etc. ;  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's in  1878  and  1880,  in  Dinorah,  etc.;  at  the 
Lyceum  in  1881.  She  sang  with  success  in  the 
English  provinces,  Holland,  Russia,  America, 
and  elsewhere.  She  reappeared  in  Paris  at  the 
Lyrique  as  Giralda,  Oct.  21,  1876;  as  Suzanne 
in  Gau tier's  unsuccessful  '  LaCle  d'Or,'  Sept.  14, 
1S77,  and  Martha,  and  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
the  last  part  Jan.  3,  1884.  [A.C.] 

MA  It  10.    Line  \,for  Conte  read  Cavalicre. 
Line  3,  for  Genoa  read  Cagliari.    Add  date  of, 
death.  Dec.  11,  188.?. 

MARPURG.  F.  W.    Add  day  of  birth,  Oct. 
1.    Line  19  from  end  of  article,  for  1744-62  J 
read  1754-78. 

M  A  RSCH NER,  H.    Correct  date  of  birth  to 
IMS.    P.  219  a,  1.  12,  add  date  of  production 
of  'Heinrich  IV.*  in  Dresden.  July  19,  1820.  I 
Line  13,  add  that  in  1824  he  was  appointed  I 
Musikdirector.    Line  23,  for  March  29  read 
March  28.    Line  37  add  date  of  production  of  I 


'Templer  und  Jiidin,'  Dec.  1829.  P.  219  b,  1.  1, 
add  date  of  production  of  *  Der  Holzdieb,'  1825 
at  Dresden. 

MARSEILLAISE.  LA.  Page  219  b,  last 
stave  of  musical  example,  the  quaver  in  the 
second  bar  should  be  C,  not  B.  Second  line  of 
musical  example  on  next  page,  the  last  note 
should  be  a  quaver,  not  a  crotchet.  In  sentence 
at  end  of  article,  add  that  another  instance  of 
Schumann's  use  of  the  tune,  though  in  a  dis- 
guised form,  occurs  in  the  •  Faschmgsschwank 
auB  Wien.' 

MARSHALL,  William,  Mus.  D.  Line  6  of  . 
article./or  1823  read  1825. 

MARTIN,  Geoboe  Clement,  born  S.'pt.  1 1, 
1844,  at  Lamboume,  Berks,  received  instruc- 
tion in  organ-playing  from  Mr.  J.  Pearson  and 
Dr.  Stainer,  also  in  composition  from  the  latter 
during  the  time  he  was  organist  there  at  the  parish 
church.  He  was  appointed  private  organist  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith,  in  1 871; 
Master  of  the  Charities,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
1874,  deputy  organist  at  the  same  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Cooper  in  1876,  and  organist  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stainer  in  1888.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon,  in  1 869, 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1875,  and 
Mus.  Doc.  (degree  conferred  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  in  1883,  and  was  appointed  the  same 
year  teacher  of  the  organ  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  which  post  he  has  since  resigned.  His 
compositions  include  Morning  and  Evening  Com- 
munion and  Evening  Service  in  C  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittia  in  A, 
for  the  same ;  the  same  in  Bb  for  voices,  organ, 
and  military  band  ;  the  same  in  G  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  7  anthems ;  also  a  variety  of  com- 
positions for  parochial  use  ;  songs,  part  songs, 
etc.  [A.C.] 

MARTIN,  G.  W.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1828,  and  add  that  he  died  in  great  poverty, 
April  16,  1 881,  at  Bolingbroke  House  Hospital, 
Wandsworth.  [W.H.H.] 

MARTIN  Y  SOLAR,  Vicente,  born  at 
Valencia  in  1754  (whence  he  was  known  in 
Italy  as  '  Lo  Spagnuolo '),  was  a  choir-boy  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
organist  at  Alicante,  On  the  advice  of  an 
Italian  singer,  named  Giuglietti,  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  next  Carnival.  His  '  Iphigeuia  in 
Aulide'  was  accordingly  brought  out  in  1781. 
Soon  after  this  he  produced  a  new  opera, 
'  Aatartea, '  in  Lucca,  as  well  as  a  ballet,  '  La 
Regina  di  Golconda.'  In  1783  '  La  Donna  fes- 
teggiata '  and  *  L'accortacameriera'  were  brought 
out  at  Turin,  and  in  the  following  year  '  Iperni- 
nostra'  at  Rome.  In  1785  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Da  Ponte, 
who  wrote  for  him  the  libretto  of  '  II  burbero  di 
buoncuore,'  produced  Jan.  4, 1786.  Here  as  else- 
where he  speedily  became  the  fashion,  his  operas, 
'  La  capricciosa  corretta,' '  L'arbore  di  Diana,'  and 
'  La  cosa  rara '  following  one  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession. This  last  work,  produced  Nov.  11,1 786, 
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for  a  time  thivw  '  Figaro'  (produced  six  months 
before  into  the  shade.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  391  a. 
M<>z..rt'a  opinion  of  hiB  rival's  powers  is  given  on 
p.  396  of  the  same  volume.]  In  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  '  Don  Juan '  appeared,  and 
Martin  unwittingly  obtained  immortality  at 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  since  a  theme  from  '  La  ' 
Co.- a  rara '  makes  ita  appearance  in  the  second 
finale  of  Mozart's  masterpiece.  (See  also  Kochel's 
Catalogue,  58a,  583.)  In  1788  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  brought  out '  Gli  sposi  in 
contrasto,  and  a  cantata  *  11  sogno.'  In  1801 
the  fashion  for  Italian  opera  passed  away  for  a 
time,  and  a  French  opera  took  its  place.  Mar- 
tin, thus  deprived  of  his  post,  employed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  died  in  May 
i8io.»  [M.] 
MARTINI  IL  TEDESCO  ('the  German'), 
the  name  by  which  the  musicians  of  his  time  knew 
J oh ann  Paul  Akoidius  Schwartzendorf,  born 
Sept.  1 , 1  741  ,at  Freistadt.  in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
who  was  organist  of  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Neu- 
stadt,  on  the  Danube,  when  he  was  10  yearn  old. 
From  1 758  he  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  played  the 
01  gun  at  the  Franciscan  convent  there.  When 
lie  returned  to  his  native  place,  he  found  a  step- 
mother installed  at  home,  and  set  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  France,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  language.  At  Nancy  lie 
was  befriended,  when  in  a  penniless  condition, 
by  the  organ-builder  Dupont,  on  whose  advice 
he  adopted  the  name  by  which  he  is  known. 
From  1761  to  1764  lie  was  in  the  household  of 
King  Stanislaus,  who  was  then  living  at  Nancy. 
After  his  patron's  death  Martini  went  to  Paris, 
and  immediately  obtained  a  certain  amount  of 
fame  by  success! ully  competing  for  a  prize 
offered  for  the  best  inarch  lor  the  Swiss  Guard. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  much  military  music,  as 
well  as  symphonies  and  other  instrumental 
works.  In  1 771  his  first  opera,  *  L'amoureux  de 
quinze  ans,'  was  performed  with  very  great 
success,  and  after  holding  various  appoint- 
ments as  musical  director  to  noblemen,  he  was 
appointed  conductor  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau, 
when  that  establishment  was  opened  under  the 
name  of  Theatre  de  Monsieur  for  the  perform- 
ance of  light  French  and  Italian  operas.  Having 
lost  all  hia  emoluments  by  the  decree  of  Aug.  10, 
1 7')^.  ho  went  to  live  at  Lyons,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Melopee  moderne,'  a  treatise  on 
singing.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
production  of  his  opera  '  Sappho,'  and  in  1 798 
was  made  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire.  From 
this  post  be  was  ejected  in  1802,  by  the  agency, 
as  he  suspected,  of  Mchul  and  Catel.  At  the 
restoration  of  1814  he  received  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  Court  music,  and  wrote 
a  Requiem  for  Louis  XVI.  which  was  performed 

>  The  »nicla  lii  Mendel'f  Lexicon,  from  which  many  of  the  abort 
hut*  arc  taken,  conlalnt  central  gtfU  mUtaket.  turn  ai  the 
statement  lhat  '  Dan  Joan'  nan  hroutrht  out  before  La  eon  rara' 
(111  which  cam?  It  would  hare  l>r»n  difficult  lor  Mozart  to  have  uaed 
one  ot  the  {heme*  from  th*  latter  oprra  lu  the  former !i,  and  the 
Inclusion  tmumi  works  by  him.  of  the  l>ook  of  canom  with  plano- 
fortr  accompaniment,  publl.hed  by  Hlrchall  In  London,  and  edited 
by  Clanchettli.l.  Tueie  are  by  J'adre  Martini. 


at  St.  Denis,  Jan.  at,  1816.  Very  shortly  after 
wards,  on  Feb.  10  of  the  same  year,  he  died 
Besides  the  operas  mentioned  above  he  wrote 
4  Le  fermier  cru  sourd '  { 1722) ;  *  Le  rendea-voai 
nocturne'  1,1773);  'Henri  TV.'  (1774);  '  Le 
droit  du  Seigneur*  (1783);  '  L'amant  sylpbe* 
(1795);  'Annette  et  Lubin '  and  '  ZimeV 
(1800).  In  the  department  of  church  music  he 
wrote  several  masses,  psalms,  requiems,  etc  A 
cantata  written  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleoe 
with  Marie  Louise  exists,  besides  much  chamber 
music,  but  Martini's  best-known  composition  ii 
probably  the  charming  song  '  Plaisir  d'sunonr 
(Mendel's  Lexicon,  etc.)  [M.] 

MARTUCCI,  Giuseppe,  born  Jan.  6,  1856, 
at  Capua,  was  first  taught  music  by  his  father, 
a  military  bandmaster,  and  latex  received  in- 
struction at  the  Conaervatorio,  Naples  ^1867- 
72),  in  pianoforte  playing  from  Cesi ;  in  hanucmj 
from  Carlo  Costa,  in  counterpoint  and  composi- 
tion from  Paolo  Serrao  and  Lauro  Rossi.  He 
became  a  pianoforte  teacher  at  Naples,  but  so.* 
after  played  with  great  success  at  concerts  11 
Rome  and  Milan.  He  viaited  London  and  Dub- 
lin in  1875,  playing  at  Arditi's  concert  in  St 
George's  Hall,  June  14,  and  elsewhere.  He 
visited  Paris  in  May,  1878,  and  introduced  thert 
with  great  success  a  quintet  for  piano  and  string 
which  had  gained  the  prize  of  the  Societa  d<) 
Quartetto  at  Milan  earlier  in  the  year,  beside, 
other  compositions  of  his  own.    Rubinstein,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary,1  expressed  himself  is 
the  highest  terms  of  Martuoci,  especially  as  a 
composer.    He  was  appointed  a  professor  of  the 
piano  at  the  above  Conaervatorio  in  1880,  abo 
director  there  of  the  Societa  del  Quartetto,  and 
conductor  of  the  orchestral  concerts  instituted 
by  the  Prince  of  Ardore,  introducing  there  for 
the  first  time  in  Naples  the  worka  of  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Berliox, 
Brahms,  and  Wagner,  in  addition  to  worka  o' 
the  old  Italian  school.    He  gave  similar  orches- 
tral concerts  with  great  success  at  the  Turin 
Exhibition  in  1884,  was  for  a  short  time  director 
cf  the  Societa  del  Quartetto,  Bologna,  and  became' 
director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  there  in  1886, 
which  post  he  still  holds.    His  compositions  in- 
clude an  oratorio,  orchestral  works,  two  con- 
certos (one  of  which  he  has  played  at  Naples. 
Rome,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  1887),  quintets  for 
piano  and  strings,  sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  for 
violin  or  cello  with  piano,  trios  for  the  same 
instruments,  sonatas  for  organ,  a  lyric  poem 
for  voice  and  piano,  and  about  150  works  for 
piano  solo,  inclusive  of  sonatas,  fugues,  capric- 
cios,  scherzos,  tarantellas,  barcaroles,  airs  with 
variations,  '  Moto  Perpetuo,*  op.  63,  etc  [A.C.] 

MARXSEN,  Edcard.    Add  date  of  death. 

Nov.  18,  1887. 

MASNADIERI,  I.    Line  3  from  end  of  arti- 
cle, for  the  Huguenots  read  Die  Rauber. 

MASON,  Ukv.  W.    Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1724,  and  that  of  death  to  April  7,  1794. 

iL'Art  Muilcal.  MajC  1*7*. 
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MASQUE.  Line  13  of  article./or  1613  read  ] 
1612-13. 

MASS.  P.  233  a,  L  ia  and  13  from  bottom, 
after  Tract  add  in  Appendix,  and  for  Sequence 
read  Seqientia. 

Since  the  article  on  Byrd  was  written  for  this 
Appendix,  the  British  Museum  has  acquired  a 
set  of  four  part-books  (Superius,  MediuH,  Tenor, 
Bassus'i  of  the  second  edition  (1610)  of  Byrd's 
Gradualia.  This  copy  is  interleaved  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  all  three  of  Byrd's  Mosses, 
viz.  those  for  five,  four,  and  three  voices.  It  is 
possible  that  they  were  published  in  this  form. 
The  part-books  are  in  admirably  fresh  condition, 
and  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  the  same 
state  as  when  they  were  first  published,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  paper  on  which  the  masses 
are  printed  is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  the  register  statures  show  that  they 
are  not  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
Gradualia. 

The  account  of  the  Mass  for  five  voices  in  vol. 
ii.  p.  330  should  be  corrected  by  the  article  on 
Byrd  in  this  volume,  p.  5736.  In  Father  Mor- 
ris's 'Life  of  Father  William  Weston'  ('  Tho 
Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,'  second 
series,  1875,  pp.  I43-5)  will  be  found  some  fresh 
information  about  Byrd,  though  Dr.  Rimbault's 
old  mistakes  are  again  repeated  there.  Father 
Morris  has  found  several  allusions  to  Byrd  as  a 
recusant  in  various  lists  preserved  in  the  State 
Papers  (Domestic  Series,  Elizabeth,  cxlvi.  137, 
cli.  11,  clxvii.  47,  excii.  48),  and  in  the  follow- 
ing interesting  passage  in  Father  Weston's 
Autobiography,  describing  his  reception  at  a 
house  which  is  identified  as  being  that  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Bold  :  '  We  met  there  also  Mr.  Byrd, 
the  most  celebrated  musician  and  organist  of  the 
English  nation,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
Queen's  Chapel,  and  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion;  but  for  his  religion  he  sacrificed  every- 
thing, both  his  office  and  the  Court  and  all  those 
hopes  which  are  nurtured  by  such  persons  as 
pretend  to  similar  places  in  the  dwellings  of 
princes,  as  steps  towards  the  increasing  of  their 
fortunes.'  This  was  written  in  the  summer  of 
1 586.  The  recently  published  Sessions  Rolls  of 
the  County  of  Middlesex  show  that  true  bills 
'for  not  going  to  church,  chapel,  or  any  usual 
place  of  common  prayer'  were  found  against 
'Juliana  Birde  wife  of  William  Byrde '  ol  H  Ar- 
lington on  June  38,  1581  ;  Jan.  19,  April  2, 
ifKj;  Jan.  18,  April  15,  Dec.  4,  15^3  ;  March 
37,  May  4,  Oct.  5,  1584;  March  31,  July  2, 
1585;  and  Oct.  7,  15S6.  A  servant  of  Byrd's, 
one  John  Reason,  was  included  in  all  these  in- 
dictments, and  Byrd  himself  was  included  in 
that  of  Oct.  7,  15^6,  And  without  hit  wife  or  his 
servant  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him  on 
April  7, 1592,  at  which  date  he  is  still  described 
as  of  Harlington.  It  is  very  curious  that  if,  as 
Father  Weston  was  informed,  he  had  sacrificed 
bis  place  at  Court,  there  should  be  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  Chapel  Royal  Cheque  Book ;  but  his 
subsequent  dealings  at  Stondon  with  Mrs.  Shelley 
show  that  he  must  have  been  protected  by  some 


powerful  influence.  To  this  he  seems  to  allude 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Gradualia  to  the  Earl  of 
Northampton.  [W.B.S.] 

M ASSART,  L.  J.  Add  day  of  birth,  July  19. 

MASSE,  Felix  Marie,  known  under  the 
name  of  Victor.  Add  that  he  died  in  Paris, 
July  5,  1884,  after  a' long  and  painful  illness, 
which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  and  ren- 
dered him  totally  incapable  of  active  work.  In 
1876  he  waa  obliged  to  give  up  his  professorship 
of  advanced  composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Guiraud.  During  seven  years 
of  suffering  his  only  consolation  lay  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  this  way  his  opera,  *  La  Mort  de 
Cleopitre,'  intended  for  the  Op«?ra,  was  written. 
After  his  death  a  representation  of  the  work  took 
lace  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  the  composer's 
onour  (April  25,  1885),  though  the  reception 
of  '  Paul  et  Virginie '  did  not  hold  out  much 
ho|>e  of  success  for  a  work  evidently  written  in 
the  same  style  and  aiming  too  high.  Although 
the  composer's  death  was  sufficiently  recent  to 
secure  a  favourable  reception  for  this  misnamed 
'  grand  opera,'  yet  the  composition  was  an  evi- 
dent failure,  consisting  as  it  did  of  misplaced 
pretension,  and  an  ambitious  imitation  ot  Gou- 
nod's methods,  in  which  Masse'  had  lost  what 
little  remained  to  him  of  his  original  grace  and 
charm.  In  spite  of  this  change  in  his  style, 
and  though  he  must  rank  as  a  musician  of  the 
second  order,  there  is  at  times  in  some  of  his 
songs  a  personal  charm,  a  sober  gaiety,  and  a 
gentle  emotion.  It  was  when  he  composed  a 
song  without  having  in  view  any  particular  in- 
terpretation, and  when  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired of  him,  that  he  could  write  most  freely 
and  could  give  the  exact  relation  between  the 
music  and  the  words,  a  quality  in  which  he 
originally  excelled,  and  in  which  he  resembled 
the  school  of  Gre*try.  His  ideal,  which  was  on 
the  whole  a  just  one,  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  exact  feeling  for  prosody,  and  it  is  by  those 
compositions  of  his  in  which  the  lawB  of  metre  are 
most  faithfully  observed  that  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  for  a  short  time  remembered.  [A. J.] 

MASSENET,  Jules  Frederic  Emilb.  Add 
that  the  composer,  though  now  in  the  prime  of 
life,  has  produced  nothing,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  but  works  which  are  practically  repeti- 
tions of  his  former  productions — '  Marie  Mag- 
deleino,'  '  Les  Erinnyes,'  '  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  '— 
all  of  which  are  far  superior  to  anything  he  has 
since  composed.  On  May  33,  1880,  he  conducted 
his  oratorio,  'La  Vierge,'  at  the  first  historical 
concert  at  the  Opera,  an  unsuccessful  scheme  of 
Vaucorbeil's.  He  produced  at  Brussels  his  reli- 
gious opera  'Herodiade,'  Dec.  19,  1881,  which 
succeeded  for  one  season  only  in  that  city,  and 
failed  in  Paris,  where  it  was  represented  at  the 
Opera  Italien  (  Jan.  30,  1884),  after  being  partly 
rewritten  by  the  composer.  On  Jan.  19,  1884, 
the  opera  '  Manon  '  was  produced  at  the  Ope*ra 
Comique,  and  on  Nov.  30,  1885,  4  Le  Cid '  at 
the  Opera,  neither  of  which  have  left  a  very 
permanent  mark  behind  them.    In  the  former 
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the  composer  tried  the  experiment  of  connecting 
the  numbers  of  an  ope*ra  oomique  by  a  slightly 
orchestrated  accompaniment  to  the  dialogue, 
which  was  not  sung,  as  in  the  case  of  recUaliro 
tecco,  but  spoken  as  usual.  The  idea  was  very 
ingenious,  and  deserves  to  be  matured.  In  '  Le 
Cid'  the  heroic  element  has  been  ignored  en- 
tirely, and  the  result  is  a  work  of  somewhat 
effeminate  character,  wholly  destitute  of  any 
connection  with  Corneille's  tragedy.  To  tie 
number  of  his  works  are  to  be  added  three  new 
Orchestral  Suites,  no*.  5-7,  Scenes  Napoli- 
taines,  Scenes  Alsaciennes,  and  Scenes  de  ! 
Eeerie  (Concerts  du  Chatelet,  1880.  1882, 
1883) ;  incidental  music  to  Sardou's  'Theodora' 
and  «  Le  Crocodile  '  (Porte  St.  Martin,  1884  and 
1886*1 ;  a  short  work  for  voice  and  orchestra, 
'  Biblis ' ;  various  4  Poemes '  for  voice  and  piano, 
and  an  opera,  '  Pertinax,'  intended  for  the  Opera  J 
Coinique.  In  Oct.  1878,  Massenet  replaced  Bazin 
as  professor  of  advanced  composition  at  the  Con-  | 
servatoire.  In  1S76  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  d'Houneur,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Acadt-mie  dee  Beaux-Arts  in 
place  of  Basin,  ami  to  the  exclusion  of  Saint- 
Saens,  who  was  generally  expected  to  be  the  new  J 
member,  as  he  was  introduced  in  the  first  rank 
by  the  musical  section.  This  was  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  the  entire  Academic  has 
not  observed  the  order  of  presentation  established 
by  the  section  to  which  the  new  member  is  to 
belong.  Massenet  was  only  36  at  the  time,  and 
was  the  youngest  member  ever  elected  to  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  for  Hale'vy,  who 
was  the  most  remarkable  previous  example  of 
what  may  be  called  'Academic  precocity/  was 
37  when  be  entered  the  Institut  in  1836.  Mas- 
senet, who  has  recently  (Jan.  '88)  been  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  d'flonneur.  has  been  through- 
out a  spoiled  child  of  fortune ;  but  the  only 
music  that  can  endure  is  that  in  which  are  dis- 
played strong  convictions  and  a  firm  resolution 
not  to  yield  to  public  caprice  ;  while  Massenet's 
works,  especially  his  later  compositions,  which  are 
written  without  any  fixed  ideal,  and  in  view  of  im- 
mediate success,  scarcely  survive  the  day  of  their 
birth,  nor  do  they  deserve  to  survive  it.  [A.J.] 

MASSOL,  Jean  Etiennk  Augusts,  born 
1802  at  Lodeve,  Herault,  was  taught  singing  at  , 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1 823-25,  and  gained 
a  first  prize  th«re.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Opera  as  Licinius  ('Vestale'),  Nov.  17,  1825, 
and  remained  there  until  Oct.  8,  1845.  He  first 
played  second  tenor  parts  in  several  new  operas — 
Rodolphe  ('TellO;  Herald  ('Robert*);  Kalaf 
(in  Cherubini's'  Ali  Baba');  Tavannea  ('  Hugue- 
nots ') ;  Quasimodo  (in  Louise  Bertin's  '  Esme- 
ralda ') ;  Forte  Braccio  (in  Hahivy's  '  Guido  et 
Ginevra  *)  ;  Mocenigo  ('  Heine  de  Chypre  *)  ; 
and  the  baritone  parts  of  Tell  and  Jolicceur  ' 
('  Philtre r),  etc.  He  played  for  a  time  in  Brus- 
sels London,  etc.,  and  returned  as  principal  j 
baritone  to  the  Opera  in  1850,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  farewell  benefit  Jan.  14,  1858. 
The  Emperor  was  present  on  that  occasion,  im- 
mediately after  the  attempt  made  on  his  life 


by  Orsini  on  his  arrival  at  the  theatre.  Hi* 
beat  new  parts  were  Reuben  (Auber's  '  Er- 
fant  Prodigue'),  Dec.  6,  1850,  and  Aha»\ie- 
rus  (Hale'vy'*  'Juif  Errant'),  April  23.  1852. 
He  was  a  good  singer,  admirably  suited  for  herok 
drama,  having  the  proper  figure  and  height,  and 
a  splendid  voice.  '  In  secondary  characters  no 
one  was  Massol's  superior,  aad  when  he  played 
the  principal  parts  he  did  so  with  the  hap  pie*  t 
results.  Thus  he  made  the  success  of  the  Juif 
Errant.  .  .  .  His  Quasimodo  did  him  the  greatest 
honour.  .  .  .'  (Julea  Janin  in  the  '  LYbata.*)  He 
became  for  a  time  Director  of  the  Royal  Theatre* 
at  Brussels  ;  he  subsequently  went  into  business, 
and,  retiring,  resided  at  Versailles,  and  finally  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  Oct.  30,  1887. 

While  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Company  he 
made  his  debut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1846,  as  Dt 
Nevers  July  17,  as  Jolicceur  Aug.  10,  etc.  Ht 
gang  at  concerts  in  1848,  and  appeared  onoe  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Alphonso  XI.  J uly  4.  Roger, 
in  his  '  Carnet  d'un  tenor,'  has  recorded  that 
Massol  did  not  understand  Italian,  and  uttered 
the  most  horrible  jargon.  He  sang  his  first  air 
too  low,  but  otherwise  obtained  a  success,  which 
was  partly  due  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  patf 
court  to  the  journalists  and  other  influential  per- 
sons, and  to  his  knowledge  of  artistic  cookery 
He  played  there  in  1849-50  Pietro  («  Ma&<- 
niello  De  Nevers,  Kilian  (' Freischutz  0,  etc  ; 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1851,  Reuben,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  '  L'Enfant  Prodigue,'  June  la  ;  the 
Baron  de  Beaumanoir  (Balfe's  '  Quatre  Fib 
d'Ayiuon*),  Aug.  11,  etc.  According  to  tb> 
'  Athensum,'  June  14,  his  Reuben  had  a  patri- 
archal dignity  and  pathos,  and  he  sang  better  it 
that  opera  than  in  any  other.  f  A.C 

MASSON,  Elizabeth,  born  1806,  was  taug'it 
singing  by  Mrs.  Henry  Smart,  sen.,  and  in  ItaH 
by  Mine.  Pasta.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  at  Ella's  second  subscription  concert,  in  thr 
Argyll  Rooms,  March  11,  1 831,  and  sang  after- 
wards at  the  Antient  Concerts,  March  16,  1831, 
and  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  11,  1833;  *^ 
sang  frequently  at  those  Societies'  concerts  during 
a  public  career  of  about  twelve  years,  and  revived 
there  forgotten  airs  of  Handel,  Purcell,  Pergole*i, 
Gluck,  Mozart,  etc.  She  was  in  great  request  at 
private  concerts,  since  she  possessed,  apart  fron: 
her  musical  attainments,  great  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, and  was  an  excellent  linguist.  She 
sang  occasionally  in  oratorio,  vis.  at  the  festival 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  1834,  and  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  where  she  took  the  parts  of  Solomon, 
Nov.  2i,  1839,  at|d  Storge  on  the  revival  of  Jeph- 
tha,  April  7,  1 841.  She  afterwards  devoted  her- 
self to  teaching  and  composition.  Sho  wrote  many 
songs  to  the  words  of  Scott,  Byron,  Adelaide 
Procter,  etc.,  and  edited  a  series  of  'Original 
Jacobite  songs'  (Lonsdale,  1839),  and  'Songs 
for  the  Classical  Vocalist'  (Leader  &  Cock, 
1st  series  of  twelve  songs,  1845;  a  and  series 
i860),  which  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  popularity. 
She  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  Female  Mu- 
sicians in  1839,  ami  wa8  it*  n"n-  treasurer  until 
her  death,  Jan.  9,  1S65     On  its  amalgamation 
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with  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in  1866, 
the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Masson,  her  brother,  gave  a 
donation  of  200  guineas  to  the  latter  society  in 
remembrance  of  her.  'As  a  singer  this  lady  was 
never  rated  as  high  as  she  deserved  to  be,  be- 
cause her  voice,  which  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  had 
no  remarkable  power  nor  charm.  But  it  bad 
been  thoroughly  trained  under  the  example  and 
influence  of  Madame  Pasta,  and  its  owner's 
reading  of  music,  intelligence,  expression,  and 
finish,  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  those 
select  connoisseurs  who  valued  style  and  under- 
standing beyond  greater  natural  (lowers  than 
hers  turned  to  poor  account.  As  a  professor 
Miss  Masson  was  widely  and  deservedly  in  re- 
quest. Apart  from  her  profession,  she  was  at 
once  conscientious,  energetic,  and  refined,  and 
had  withal  that  racy  originality  of  character 
which  will  make  her  long  remembered  and 
missed.  In  brief,  she  was  a  good  artist,  in  part 
because  she  was  a  good  woman  and  a  gentle- 
woman.' 1  [A.C] 

MATERNA,  Amalib.  Add  date  of  birth, 
1847,  and  that  she  sang  the  part  of  Kundry  at 
the  tirst  performance  of 4  Parsifal,'  July  28,  1882. 

MATHESON,  J  OH  ANN.  The  name  should 
be  spelt  Mattheson  throughout,  and  the  day  of 
death  added,  April  17.  In  list  of  works  add 
•Critic*  Music* '  (1722). 

MATHILDE  DI  SHAI5RAN.  For  the  date 
of  the  production  of  the  work  in  Paris,  read 
1857,  and  for  that  of  the  first  performance  in 
London,  read  July  3,  1823.  It  took  place  at 
the  King's  Theatre. 

MATINS.  P.  238  b,  L  19,  after  Invitato- 
rium  add  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  685  b. 

MATTEI,  Abbatb.  P.  239  a,  L  9,/or  May  17 
rtad  May  12. 

MAUREL,  Victor,  born  at  Marseilles,  re- 
ceived instruction  at  tbe  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
singing  from  Vauthrot,  and  in  opera  from  Du- 
vernoy,  and  gained  the  first  prizes  in  both  sub- 
jects, co-equal  with  Gailbard,  in  1867.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  Ope*ra  as  De  Nevers 
and  Coute  di  Luna  in  or  about  1&69.  He  was 
next  in  Italy,  where  he  played  the  Cacique  on 
the  production  of  Gomes'B  *  Uuaranv '  at  Milan, 
March  19,  1870.  He  made  his  deljut  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Renato,  April  21,  1873, 
made  a  great  success,  and  was  engaged  there 
every  year  until  1879  inclusive.  His  parts  com- 
prised Don  Giovanni,  Tell,  Alma  viva,  Hoel,  Peter 
the  Great,  Valentine,  Hamlet,  tbe  Cacique ;  in 
operas  new  to  England,  Telramund,  May  8, 
1 875  ;  Wolfram,  May  6, 1876  ;  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, June  16,  1877,  and  Domingo  in  Masses 
'Paul  and  Virginia,'  June  1.  1878.  He  re- 
appeared at  the  French  Opera  as  Hamlet,  Nov. 
28,  1879,  and  also  played  Amonasro  on  the  pro- 
duction there  of  'Aid*,'  March  22,  1880.  He 
undertook  the  management  with  Corti  of  the 
Italian  Opera  at  the  Theatre  des  Nations  with 
disastrous  financial  results,  in  spite  of  a  company 
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I  including  Mesdames  Marimon,  Adler-De'vries, 
!  Nevada,  and  Tremelli,  Gayarre,  the  brothers  L'e 
I  Reszke,  and  himself,  and  the  successful  produc- 
I  tion  of  Massenet's  '  Herodiade,'  Feb.  1, 1884.  He 
played  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Peter,  Oct.  6, 

1885,  and  Zampa,  Jan.  19,  1886,  with  great 
success.    He  played  again  at  Covent  Garden  in 

1886,  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time  in 
1887  in  favourite  parts.  Between  these  engage- 
ments he  created,  with  the  greatest  success,  Iago 
in  Verdi's  *  Otello,'  Feb.  5,  (887,  and  showed 
himself  the  best  acting  liaritone  on  the  Italian 
stage  since  Faure.  [A.C] 

MAURER,  L  W.  Line  2  of  article,  for 
Aug.  rtad  Feb. 

MA  Y,  Edward  Collect.  Add  date  of  death, 
Jan.  2,  1867. 

MAY  QUEEN.  Add  that  it  was  first  per- 
formed June  24,  1845,  at  Bennett's  own  concert. 

MAYER,  Charles.  Add  that  a  Mazurka 
by  him  in  Fj  major  was  for  some  time  consi- 
dered to  be  by  Chopin,  and  as  such  was  included 
in  the  first  issue  of  Klindworth's  edition.  It  has 
been  removed  from  later  issues. 

MAYER,  Johann  Simon.   Line  1 1  of  article, 
for  Graubiindten  raid  the  Grisons.  (Corrected 
in  late  editions.)    P.  241  a,  1.  10  from  end  of 
article,  for  1795  read  1800;  and  a  line  below, 
for  181 2  reml  1813. 

MAZAS,  J.  F.   Add  day  of  birth,  Sept.  23. 

MAZZINGHI,  Joseph  (vol.  ii.  p.  242  a).  To 
have  made  clear  the  incongruity  in  the  manner 
of  the  original  performance  of  the  duet  '  When 
a  little  farm  we  keep,'  it  should  have  been  men- 
tioned that  the  duet  was  accompanied  on  the 
pianoforte  by  one  of  the  fingers  of  it,  cpon  tub 
stack  [W.H.H.] 

MEARS,  Richard,  son  of  Richard  Meares,  a 
maker  of  lutes,  viols,  etc.,  who  in  1677  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  carried  on  business  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  '  near  to  Sir  Paul  Pinder's,' 
was  bred  to  his  father's  business,  but  abandoned 
it  for  that  of  a  publisher  of  music.  He  esta- 
blished himself  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
published,  among  other  things,  two  collections 
of  Har]»sichord  Lessons  by  Mattheson,  Handel's 
first  of  '  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin,'  and 
his  opera, '  Kadainisto ' ;  Ariosti's  opera '  Coriola- 
nus,'  and  Corelli's  Sonatas  and  Concertos.  The 
greater  part  of  his  publications  were  engraved  on 
copper,  but  some  of  the  biter  ones  were  stamped 
on  pewter.  He  was  unable  to  make  head  against 
Walsh,  and  his  business  gradually  declined. 
He  removed  first  to  Birchin  Lane  and  thence 
to  London  House  Yard,  where  he  died  about 
1743.  [W.H.H.] 

MEDIATION.  P.  245  a.  I  11,  for  Tones, 
the  Gregorian,  read  Gregorian  Tones  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  655,  etc. 

MEFISTOFELE.  Grand  opera  in  a  pro- 
logue and  five  acts,  words  (after  Goethe)  and 
music  by  Arrigo  Boito.  Produced  at  Milan, 
March  5,  1868.  Remodelled  and  brought  out 
again,  in  a  condensed  form  (prologue  and  four 
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act*),  at  Bologna,  Oct.  4,  1875  ;  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  July  6,  1880.  [M  ] 

MEHLIG,  Anna.  Line  2  of  article,  for  June 
rearf  duly. 

MEHUL.  Line  i,/or  Henri  read  Nicolas, 
and  correct  date  of  birth  to  June  22.  P.  247  a, 
1.  20,  for  fiddlestring  read  E-Btring  (chanterelle). 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

ME1NARDUS,  Luowio  Siegfried,  born 
Sept.  17,  1827,  at  Hooksiel  (Oldenburg),  was  at 
first  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Jever,  where 
hi*  father  held  an  official  post.  He  was  intended 
to  study  theology,  but  his  musical  inclinations 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  was  at  length 
allowed   to   devote  himself  to  the  art,  his 
parents  imposing  the  curious  condition  that  he 
was  to  become  a  public  performer  on  some  in- 
strument.   To  this  end  he  took  up  the  violon- 
cello, learning  what  he  could  from  the  Stadt- 
musikus  of  the  place,  who  was  a  violinist.  After 
making  himself  ill  with  excessive  practice,  he 
returned  to  school,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
finished  his  studies  there  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined, on  the  advice  of  Schumann,  who  had  seen 
some  of  his  compositions,  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  a  composer.    At  Christmas,  1846,  he  en- 
tered the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  but  after  half 
a  year,  finding  that  private  instruction  from 
Riccius  would  be  more  to  his  advantage,  he  ac- 
cordingly remained  with  him  for  two  years.  In 
1850  lie  went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study  with  A.  B. 
Marx,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  fell  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  remain.    He  betook  himself  to  Liszt  at  Wei- 
mar, where  he  stayed  some  months,  after  which 
he  went  to  Erfurt  as  conductor  of  a  small 
theatrical  company,  and  subsequently  in  a  simi- 
lar cajmcity  to  Nordhausen.    At  last  he  was 
provided  with  better  credentials,  and  succeeded 
in  remaining  in  Berlin.  In  1853,  having  finished 
his  education  with  Marx,  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Singakademie  at  Glogau,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from 
Julius  Rietz,  he  went  to  the  Dresden  Conserva- 
torium as  a  teacher  in  1865.    In  1874  ne  set- 
tled in  Hamburg,  where  he  has  since  been 
continuously  active  as  a  composer  and  critic. 
His  most  prominent  compositions  are  the  orato- 
rios 'Simon  Petrus,'  'Gideon,'  'Ktinig  Salomo,' 
'  Luther  in  Worms,'  '  Ordrun  ' ;  an  opera,  1  Bali- 
nesa'  .three  acts,  finished  1881);  4  ballads  for 
chorus,  '  Roland's  Schwanenlied,'  «Frau  Hitt,' 
'DieNonne,'  'Jung  Baldurs  Sieg';  two  sym- 
phonies, and  many  chamber  compositions.  A 
memoir  of  Mattheson,  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
and  collected  criticisms,  are  his  most  important 
contributions  to  literature.  [M.] 

MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG, 
DIE.  Add  that  it  was  first  given  in  England^ 
under  Richter,  at  Drury  Lane,  May  30,  1882. 

MEL,  R.  del.  Correct  the  last  sentence 
by  a  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Motett 
Society's  publications  [see  additions  below,  under 
Motett  Society],  where  an  anthem  adapted  by 
Dr.  Aldrich  to  the  words  •  O  praise  the  Lord,'  ' 


!  from  a  work  of  Mel's,  is  found  in  vol.  iii 
p.  128. 

MELLON,  Alfred.  Line  I  of  article,  for 
Birmingham  read  London. 

MELODRAMA.  See  also  Ballad  iu  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  530*1. 

MELODY.  P.  2510,  musical  example.  Thr 
last  three  notes  in  bar  2  should  lie  at  group  <,{ 
quavers,  not  two  quavers  and  a  crotchet.  P.  2516. 
1.  9,  for  first  subject  read  second  subject  of  th* 
first  movement. 

MENDEL,  Hermann.  Last  line  but  one  of 
article,  for  8  read  1 1 .  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) Add  that  in  1883  the  supplemental 
volume  appeared,  edited  by  Dr.  Reiaxxnann. 

MENDELSSOHN.  P.  353  a,  1.  7  from  bottom 
of  text,/or  ten  read  eleven ;  the  battle  lasted  from 
the  16th  to  the  19th.   P.  253  6,  L  5  from  bottom, 
after  villa  atld  on  Monte  Pincio.   In  note  3, 1.  8, 
for  four  read  five.   P.  254  a,  1.  54.   Her  practical 
Bense  of  the  value  of  money  comes  out  in  her 
letters  to  F.  David.  (See  Eckardt's  'David,  '1 888, 
pp.  42,  45.)    P.  255  a,  1.  29,  read  Ich  J.  Men- 
delssohn. Line  35,  rtad  L.  v.  g.  G.  Line  45,  read 
wandernden  (corrected  in  late  editions).  P.  258  a, 
L  35»  for  un  read  une.    P.  261  a,  L.  16  from 
bottom,  for  Hans  read  Hanoverian.    P.  361  fc, 
1.  6,  for  cantata  read  lyric   poem — 'lyrLsche 
Dichtung.'    P.  263,  note  10,  for  four  rea,I  five. 
P.  264  b,  note  6,  add  the  MS.  is  headed  '  Am 
Bach,'  and  the  tradition  of  the  Taylors  is  that  it 
depicts  the  actual  stream,  its  waterfalLj,  broad 
shallows,  and  other  features.   P.  365  a.    Add  to 
note  2  :  The  quartet  was  dedicated  to  '  B^e'.tv] 
P[iator]  ' ;  but  after  her  engagement  to  Rudorf, 
Mendelssohn  requested  David  to  alter  the  initial* 
('  durch  einen  kleinen  Federschwanz ')  to  •  B.  R. 
(See  Eckardt's  'David,'  p.  35.)    In  the  sank 
letter  he  calls  it  '  Quartet  aus  S.'    P.  270  a,  I.  7. 
for  Meeresstille  read  Fingal's  Cave.    Liue  27. 
for  Feb.  6  read  Feb.  8.    P.  3700,  1.  26.  for 
complaint  in  rea*l  accident  to.    P.  271  b,  note  12 
should  run  The  '  vocal  piece'  of  his  contract 
with  the  society.    It  was  first  sung  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  by  Mme.  Caradori,  May  19, 
1834,  with  violin  obbligato  by  Henry  Hlagrove. 
The  MS.  is  in  the  Philharmonic  Library.  (See 
below,  addition  to  p.  2816.)    P.  272  a,  L  16. 
for  spring  read  opening.    Line  49,  add  His  firat 
introduction  to  Schumann  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Wieck's  house  on  Oct.  3,  the  day  before 
the  GewandhauB  Concert  at  which  ( 'lara  played 
Beethoven's  Bb  trio.    (Moscheles,  Lift-,  i.  301.) 
P.  2726,  1.  35,  add  He  had  played  in  Bach's 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  three  pianos  with 
Clara  Wieck  and  Rakemann  at  the  Gewandhao. 
on  Nov.  9.   P.  274  b,  at  bottom,  add  On  Oct.  1 3, 
1837,  he  writes  to  thank  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  of  Vienna  for  diploma  of  mem- 
bership. The  letter  is  in  their  archives.  P.  2  75  6, 
1.  26,  for  22  rewl  21.    P.  281  6,  1.  37,  add  At 
this  time  he  rewrote  '  Infelice,'  the  second  pub- 
lished version  of  which  is  dated  Leipzig.  Jan.  15, 
1843.    P.  2870,  1.  4  from  bottom,  read  He  re- 
turned to  Leipzig  on  Dec.  3,  bringing  Mia*  Lind 
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with  him  (Mr.  Rockstro's  information)  ;  and  two 
lines  lower,  for  Miss  Lind  read  her.    P.  388  a. 
Add  as  a  foot-note :  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
covered the  two  redundant  bars  in  the  Trio  of 
Beethoven's  Symphony,  which  had  remained  un- 
corrected, notwithstanding  Beethoven's  protest 
to  the  publishers  in  1810.    P.  2886,  1.  40,  add 
As  a  reminiscence  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
holding  C's  for  the  oboe  in  the  recitative  of  the 
Youth,  in  no.  19,  were  put  in  at  the  end  of  the 
first  rehearsal,  on  Mr.  Grattan  Cooke's  complain- 
ing that  Mendelssohn  bad  given  him  no  solos. 
To  note  19  add  Mr.  Bennett's  Examination 
was  reprinted  and  completed  in  the  'Musical 
Times'  from  Oct.  1882  to  April  1883  inclusive. 
P.  2946,  1.  5,  a<ld  After  a  breakfast  with  him 
at  B.  Hawes's,  Thackeray  told  Richard  Doyle 
{ who  told  the  writer),  '  His  face  is  the  most 
beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  like  what  I  imagine 
our  Saviour's  to  have  been.'    Sir  F.  Pollock 
(Reminisc.  i.  215)  '  was  much  struck  by  his  tine 
face  and  figure,  and  the  excellence  of  his  conver- 
sation.'   Line  24,  add  They  could  also  sparkle 
with  rage  like  a  tiger's  (Moscheles,  Life,  i. 
324).    P.  295  a,  1.  34.     After  Schramm,  add 
Veraet'x  was  painted  in  return  for  an  extempore 
fantasia  on  '  Don  Juan.'    Vernet  sent  it  to  the 
Mendelssohns  at  Berlin.    (See  Rebecka's  letter 
in  Eckardt's  1  David,'  p.  39.)  P.  300  b,  after  the 
canon,  acUl  A  somewhat  similar  canon,  written 
in  the  album  of  Mr.  Parry  in  1846,  is  printed 
in  the  'Musical  World'  for  Aug.  19,  1848. 
Another  for  two  violas,  '  Viola  1,  Sir  G.  Smart ; 
Viola  2,  F.  M.  B.  July  i8.ii,'  is  given  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Bridge  in  his  •  Primer  of  Double  Counter- 
point and  Canon.'    P.  308.    The  dates  given  in 
the  list  are  those  attached  by  Mendelssohn  to 
the  autograph  of  the  existing  form  of  each  work. 
P.  309  a.    Op.  94,  after  iBt  version  add  with 
violin  obbligato.    P.  3096,  paragraph  4.  After 
Chorley's  'Life,'  add  Eckardt's  'David,'  F. 
Moscheles,  '  Briefe'.    P,  3106.   Add  (17).  Ec- 
kardt,  '  Ferdinand  David  und  die  Familio  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy  .  .  .  von  Julius  Eckardt' 
(Leipzig,  iS88),  contains  30  letters  by  F.  M.  B. 
(18).  Felix  Moscheles,  « Briefe  von  F.  M.  B.  an 
Ignaz  und  Charlotte  Moscheles  ...  von  Felix 
Moscheles,'  Leipzig,  1888,  contains  many  fresh 
letters  by  F.  M.  B.  [G.1 

*  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 
THE,  was  formed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1 
1849,  ^or  tho  purpose  of  giving  concerts  of 
chamber-music,  and  made  its  tint  public  appear- 
ance in  Checkering  Hall  Dec.  14  of  that  year. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Club  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  at  Boston  in  each  season,  classical  pro- 
grammes alternating  with  those  of  a  popular 
character.  The  reputation  of  the  Club  extend- 
ing beyond  the  city,  concert  tours  were  ventured 
on,  these  being  at  first  confined  to  towns  in  New 
England.  By  degrees  its  sphere  of  action  in- 
cluded remote  Western  and  Southern  cities.  No 
similar  organization  in  the  United  States  has  had 
so  long  a  life,  or  has  introduced  to  its  patrons 
more  novelties  of  every  school  of  chamber-music. 
As  occasion  has  demanded  the  Club  has  been 


augmented  to  six  or  even  nine  players.  Tta 
programmes  have  l>een  varied  by  perlormanres  of 
distinguished  pianist*  and  singers.  [F.H..J.] 

MENDELSSOHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  P.31  ia, 
L  27,  omit  the  words  tho  present  scholar.  Add 
that  Eugene  d' Albert  held  the  scholarship  in 
1881-2,  and  that  the  late  scholar,  Miss  Marie 
Wurtn,  was  elected  in  Jan.  1S84.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  committee,  as  at  present  consti 
tuted  (18S7):  Mr.  Otto  Goldschroidt,  Mr.  J. 
Barnby,  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Coleridge,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cu«ius,  Sir  George 
Grove,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie, 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Mr.  K.  J.  Pye.  Mr. 
R.  R.  Pym,  Dr.  Stainer,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  (Hon.  Sec.) 

MENTKR,  Sophie.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  16  a. 

MERBECKE,  John.  Add  that  in  1550  he 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at  Oxford. 

MERCADANTE,  Savebio.  Correct  the  date 
of  birth,  as  the  certificate  of  his  baptism  bears 
the  date  Sept.  17,  1795  (Paloschi).  P.  312  A, 
L  IO,  for  1822  read  1821.  Line  21,  add  date  of 
'I  due  illustri  rivali,'  1838.  Last  line,/or  Dec. 
13  read  Dec.  17. 

MERCATOR,  Michael.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  304 
note. 

MEREAUX,  Jean  Nicolas  lb  Froid  r>K, 
born  in  Paris  1745,  was  organist  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas.  His  oratorios 
4  SamBon '  and  '  Esther '  were  given  at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  in  1774  and  1775  respectively. 
These,  and  an  Ode  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
performed  at  the  same  concerts  in  Dec.  1 781, 
are  his  only  works  of  importance  besides  his 
operas,  of  which  the  following  complete  list  is 
given  in  the  supplement  to  Fe"tis  : — •  La  Res- 
source  comique,'  1772;  '  Le  Retour  de  Tendresse,* 
1774;  '  Le  Duel  comique'  (partly  arranged 
from  Paisiello',  1776;  '  Luurette,'  1777  ;  '  Alex- 
andre aux  Iudes,'  1 783  ;  Oedipe  et  Joca*te,  1 791 ; 
*  Faluns,'  1793.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1797.  His 
grandson, 

Jean  Am£d£e  le  Froid  de  Mereai  x,  born 
in  Paris  1803,  became  a  remarkable  pianist  and 
a  most  successful  teacher.  He  studied  under 
Reicha  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  appeared  with 
great  success  in  Paris  and  London  before  1835, 
when  he  nettled  in  Rouen  as  a  teacher,  where  in- 
died  April  25,  1S74.  Of  his  original  composi- 
tions his  studies  are  the  inot»t  important,  but  hi^ 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  collection 
published  in  1867  under  the  title  of  Les  Clave- 
cinistes  de  1637  a  1790.'  He  was  also  in  great 
repute  as  a  musical  journalist.  [M.] 

MERK,  Joseph.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  Jan.  18  and  June  16  respectively. 

MERKEL,  Gustav.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  30,  1885. 

MERK  LIN,  SCHUTZE,  A  CO.    See  Datj- 

BLAINE  ET  CaLLINBT.  vol.  i.  p.  43 1. 

METAMORPHOSIS  is  the  modification  of 
a  musical  figure  or  idea,  made  with  the  view 
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of  putting  it  in  a  new  light,  or  adapting  it  to 
changed  conditions.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
development  of  abstract  music,  composers  have 
concentrated  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  devising 
new  ways  of  enhancing  the  intellectual  interest 
of  their  works— as  by  making  the  continuity 
of  the  component  sections  more  close,  and  giving 
a  new  aspect  to  the  relationship  of  various 
movements,  or  distinct  portions  of  single  move- 
ments ;  and  most  of  these  are  based  upon  some 
variation  or  modification  of  a  well-defined  melodic 
or  rhythmic  figure.  Such  devices  can  be  found 
occasionally  in  the  early  stages  of  modern  in- 
strumental music,  as  in  J.  S.  Bach  ;  and  an 
example  from  Mozart,  in  which  he  welds  together 
a  Minuet  and  Trio,  is  quoted  in  the  article 
Form.  vol.  i.  p.  555.  Beethoven  was  the  first 
to  make  any  very  conspicuous  use  of  them,  and 
they  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  '  working 
out '  portion  of  the  movements  of  his  sonatas  and 
symphonies.  A  very  striking  example  is  quoted 
in  the  article  Working  odt,  vol.  iv.  p.  489. 
The  device  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  other 
situation*,  as  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony,   where  the  well-known 


contrasting  key.  Berlioz  makes  ingenious  and 
characteristic  use  of  the  device  in  his  Symphonic 
Fantastique,  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  itlee  fixe.'  Liszt  also  makes  it  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  experiments  in  programme  music. 
Wagner  makes  more  elaborate  use  of  it  than 
any  one  else  in  Ms  great  music  dramas,  and 
constantly  transforms  the  character  of  his  Leit- 
motiven  in  conformity  with  the  varying  nature  of 
the  situations.  See  also  Leitmotif  and  Work- 
ing out.  [C.H.H.P.] 

METAisTASIO.  The  following  additions  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Chronological  List  on  p. 316a: — 

'  Didone  abbandonata. '  For  Narro  read  Sarri, 
and  correct  the  date  of  Jommelli's  composition 
to  1745.  Add  to  the  names  of  composers  who 
set  the  libretto  those  of  Galuppi ;  Scarlatti,  about 
1734  ;  Porpora,  1743;  Piccinni,  1767;  Kozeluch, 
1795;  Paisiello,  1 797 ;  Paer,  l8lo;  Mercadante, 
1833  ;  Keissiger,  1833. 

'  Siroe.'    Add  the  setting  by  Piccinni,  1759. 

'  Catone  in  Utica.'  Add  Leo  and  Hasse,  1733; 
Grauu,  1744;  Piccinni,  1770. 

'  Ezio.'  Add  Handel,  1731 ;  Mercadante,  1836. 

'  Alessandro  nelT  Indie.'  Correct  date  of 
Vinci's  work  to  1730.  Add  Leo,  1737;  Gluck, 
1745  ;  Piccinni,  1758  and  1774. 

'  Artaserse.'    Add  Leo,  1 740. 

'Demetrio.'    Add  Hasse,  1733. 

'  Issipile.'    Add  Porpora.  1733. 

1  Olimpiade.'  Add  Pergolesi,  1 735 ;  Leo,  1 740; 
Jommelli,  1765;  Piccinni,  1761  and  1771.  [See 
Olimpiadb.] 

'  Demofoonte.'  Add  Leo,  1741  ;  Piccinni, 
1763  ;  Paisiello,  1773. 
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•  Cleuienza  di  Tito.'    Add  Leo,  1 735. 

*  Achille  in  Sciro.'  Comet  date  of  Jommelli's 
work  to  1745. 

'  Ciro  ricunosciuto.'  Scarlatti,  171a;  Lev, 
1737  ;  Jommelli,  1744. 

'  Temistocle.'  Omit  Caldara,  as  hi*  work  i- 
not  composed  to  Metastasio's  libretto.  Acs. 
Porpora,  174a;  Pacini,  1838. 

'  Zenobia.     Add  Hasse,  1763. 

'  Antigone'    Add  Gluck,  1754. 

'  Ipermestra.'  Add  Jommelli.  1752;  Gluck, 
1743  ;  Hasse,  1751. 

4  Attilio  Regolo.*    Add  Jommelli,  1  75a. 

«  L'Isola  disabitata.'    Correct  date  of  Sc*r- 
latti's  work  to  1757. 

METHFESSEL,  Albert  Gottlieb,  born  Oct. 
6, 1 785,  at  Stadt  Ilm,  in  Thuringia,  became  Kam- 
mermusikus  at  Rudolstadt,  1810,  and  Hofltapell- 
meister  in  Brunswick  in  1833.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  songs  of  a  popular  type,  and 
part-songs  for  male  voices ;  some  of  his  produc 
lions,  as  for  instance,  '  Krieger's  Abac  hied,' 
•  Rheinweinlied  '  and  *  Deutscher  Ehrenpreis.* 
are  still  popular  to  a  certain  extent,  and  are 
included  in  most  of  the  collections.  Methfes&cl 
died  March  33,  1869.  [M.] 

METRONOME.    P.  330  a,  1. 11 1 for  108  read 
308. 

METZLER.  The  founder  of  this  well-known 
business  was  Valentine  Metzler,  a  native  of  Bin' 
gen  on  the  Rhine,  who  opened  a  shop  in  W ardour 
Street  for  the  sale  of  flutes  and  other  instruments 
about  the  year  1790.    He  married  an  English- 
woman, and  his  only  child  was  George  Richard 
Metzler  (1 797-1867),  so  well  and  kindly  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  musical  profession  and  trade 
in  this  country.  The  firm  is  said  to  have  entered 
upon  music  publishing  in  181 6,  and  removed  in 
course  of  time  to  37  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
where,  on  the  site  of  the  original  shop,  but  in- 
cluding neighbouring  houses,  the  present  ware- 
house stands.   The  only  surviving  child  of  George 
Richard  was  George  Thomas  Metzler  (1S35- 
1879).    He  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
pianoforte  in  Germany, and  had  a  distinct  literary 
bias,  which  he  followed  as  far  as  opportunity  per- 
mitted.  He  became  known  as  a  writer  of  worth 
for  songs,  Mrs.  George  March  (Virginia  Gabriel), 
Mine.  Sainton-Dolby,  Henry  Smart,  and  J.  L. 
Hatton,  having  set  his  graceful  lyrics  to  music  In 
1867  Frank  Chappell,  who  had  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  business  in  the  Bond  Street  firm  of  that 
name,  joined  the  late  G.  T.  Metzler  in  partnership, 
and  from  his  suggestion  the  important  agency  of 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  which  practically  in- 
troduced the  American  organ  into  this  country, 
became  a  st>ecialty  of  the  Metzler  business. 
Frank  Chappell  died  in  1886,  and  since  that 
date  the  business  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  (1888).   The  new  premises 
referred  to  were  completed  and  opened  in  1878. 
So  comprehensive  is  their  plan  that  there  may 
be  said  to  be  no  musical  instrument  in  present 
use,  or  even  part  of  a  musical  instrument,  unre- 
presented in  the  stock,  while  the  valuable  copy- 
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rights  of  the  publishing  department  include  all 
manner  of  works,  from  full  score*  of  modern 
operas  to  popular  instruction  books.  [A.J.U.] 
MEYERBEER,  G.  P.  324*,  L  26,/or  1861 
read  18^2. 

MICROLOGUS.  For  corrections  Bee  Obni- 
THOPARCT8  in  Appendix. 

MIL; NGN.  Opera  Comique  in  three  acts, 
words  by  MM.  Carre"  and  Barbier,  founded  on 
•  Wilhelm  Meister';  music  by  Am broise  Thomas. 
Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
1866,  and  in  London,  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5, 
1870.  [M.] 

MIKADO,  THE.  Comic  opera  in  two  acts  ; 
words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  March 
14,  1885.  [M.] 

MILAN.  For  corrections  to  lines  18-3 1  of  ar- 
ticle see  Gafobi,  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  643. 

MILANOLLO,  Thb  Sistebs.  Add  date  of 
birth  of  Teresa,  Aug.  28,  and  of  Maria,  June  19. 
The  day  of  the  bitters  death  is  Oct.  21. 

MINOR.  See  also  Day,  vol.  i.  p.  436  a,  and 
Helmholtz,  vol.  i.  p.  725. 

MISERERE.  P.  3366,  1.  18  from  bottom, 
add  after  the  word  Geminiani  (<. «.  Alfieri),  and 
see  vol.  iii.  523  a,  note  l. 

MISSA  DE  ANGELIS.  The  name  generally 
given  to  a  very  beautiful  Plain-Chaunt  Mass,  in 
Mode  XIII,  prescribed  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
for  use  '  In  Festis  Solemnibus,'  and  appended 
to  the  Mechlin  Gradual,  as  a '  Missa  ad  libitum.' 
Judging  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  freedom  of  its  phrasing,  and  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  Missa  de  Angehs  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  meanB  the  oldest  Mass  of  this 
class  now  in  use :  its  antiquity  is,  however, 
great  enough  to  have  obliterated  all  trace  of  its 
history,  and  even  of  the  origin  of  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  designated,  and  under 
which  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently  sung  than 
any  other  Mass  of  its  kind,  both  in  its  original 
form,  and  in  the  English  translation  used  at 
8.  Albans,  Holborn,  S.  Mary's,  Paddington,  and 
other  London  Churches  in  which  Gregorian 
Services  are  encouraged. 

The  number  of  the  older  Masses  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  is  very  small.  The 
Ordinarium  Missse  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  contains :  the '  Missa  in  Tempore 
Paschali '  in  Modes  VII  and  VIII ;  a  very  fine 
'Missa  in  Duplicibus,'  beginning  in  Mode  I, 
and  another  in  Mode  VIII;  a  'Missa  Beat® 
Marias'  beginning  in  Mode  I,  and  another  in 
Mode  VIII ;  the  •  Missa  in  Dominicis,'  in  Mode 
I  and  Hi  the  1  Missse  in  Festis  Semiduplici- 
bu8 '  and  '  In  Festis  Simplicibus,'  both  begin- 
ing  in  Mode  VIII;  the  well-known  'Missa 
pro  Defunctis,'  beginning  in  Mode  I,  and  in- 
cluding the  famous  'Dies  irte'  in  Modes  I 
and  II;  and  some  smaller  Masses,  sung  in 
Advent,  and  Lent,  during  Octaves,  and  on 
Ferial  Days.    The  Mechlin  Gradual  also  gives 


another  '  Missa  ad  libitum  '  in  Mode  XIII,  and 
yet  another  in  Modes  VII  and  VIII. 

Some  editions  of  the  Paris  Gradual  add  to 
these  a  spurious  '  Missa  Regis,'  professedly  in 
Mode  I,  but  really  in  the  modern  key  of  D  minor, 
composed  by  Dumont,  Maltre  de  Chapelle  to 
Louis  XIV,  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the 
older  unisonous  Masses,  but  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, and  without  a  trace  of  appreciation  of 
their  true  style  or  sentiment.  This  Mass  was 
once  very  popular  in  France,  and  much  sung  in 
the  Paris  Churches ;  but  since  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  pure  Ecclesiastical  Music,  it  has  wisely 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  older  Masses 
which  it  was  intended  to  displace.  [W.S.R.] 

MISSA  PAPAE  MARCELLI.  Line  3  of 
article, /or  1567  read  1569. 

MIZLER,  L.  C.  At  end  of  article  add  a 
reference  to  the  English  edition  of  Spitta's 
'Bach,'  vol.  iii.  22-25. 

MODES,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  P.  343  a, 
1.  26,  for  Plain  Chaunt  read  Plain  Soya. 
P-  343  °>  ena  °f  second  paragraph,  for  POLY- 
PHONIC Music  read  Poltphonia. 

MOLINARA,  LA.  Add  that  the  air  4Nel 
cor  pin.  non  mi  sento '  is  known  in  England  as 

*  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale.' 

MOLIQUE,  B.    P.  351  b,  bottom  line,  for 
1849  read  1840.    P.  352  a,  1.  IO  from  end  of 
article,  add  day  of  death,  May  10.  Line  7  from  end, 
for  a  Pianoforte  Trio  read  two  Pianoforte  Trios. 

MONDAY,  Joseph.  See  Vowles,  in  Ap 
pendix. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  For 
additions  see  Satdbdat  Populab  Concebts,  and 
add  that  the  1  oooth  concert  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, April  4,  1887. 

MONIUSZKO.  Stanislaus.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  1820.  P.  3536, 1.  2,/or  1858 read  1K46, 
and  add  date  of  production  of  '  Der  Paria,'  1 869, 
and  that  he  wrote  numerous  operettas,  etc.  Last 
line,  for  in  read  J  une  4. 

MORALT.  Add  date  of  birth  of  Johann 
Baptist,  Jan.  10. 

MORDENT.  Example  4.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  many  excellent  authorities  consider 
it  right  to  play  this  passage  without  the  acci- 
dental, v  e.  using  A,  not  Af,  as  the  auxiliary 
note  of  the  mordent.  See  Spitta's  '  Bach,'  English 
edition,  i.  403,  note  89.  Example  7,  the  but 
note  but  one  should  be  D,  not  B.  The  sentence 
between  examples  8  and  9  shoidd  be  compared 
with  the  article  Tbeatxknt  op  the  Obgan. 

MORIANI,  Napoleons.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  about  1806  read  March  10,  1808.  Add  day 
of  death,  March  4. 

MORLACCHI,  Fbancesco.  P.  3666,  L  28 
from  bottom,  add  date  of  •  Raoul  de  Oequi,' 
181 1,  of  '  La  Capricciosa  pentita,'  1813,  and  the 

*  Passion,'  1812.  P.  367  a,  L  19,  add  date  of  1 U 
Sacrifixio  d'Abramo,'  1871.    Line  39,  add  '  Lao- 
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dicea*  (Naples,  1817),  'La  Morte  d'Abel'  (Drcs- 
den),  and  Donna  Aurora'  (Milan),  both  in  182 1. 

MO  RLE  Y,  Thomas.  The  date  of  birth  is 
established  as  1557  by  the  title  of  a  •  Domlne, 
uon  est."  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  runs, 
'  Thomae  Morley,  aetatis  suae  10.  Anno  Domini 
'576.' 

MORNINGTON,  Lobd.  Add  date  of  his 
elector »n  to  the  professorship,  1 764,  and  that  he 
held  it  till  1774. 

MORRIS  DANCE.  P.  369  6,  for  the  sentence 
between  the  two  musical  examples,  read  In 
Yorkshire  the  following  tune,  founded  on  that 
of  '  The  Literary  Dustman,'  is  generally  used. 

MORTIER  DE  FONTAINE.  P.  360  b,for 
1818  read  May  13,  1816.  Add  date  of  death, 
May  10,  1883. 

MOSCHELES,  Iona*.  P.  37oa,  L  17, for 
early  m  182  2  read  in  1 82 1 .  Line  32,  for  May  29, 
1826,  read  June  ir,  1821.  Add  that  the 
'  Life  of  Moscheles,'  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph, was  translated  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge 
(Hurst  &  Blackett).  His  correspondence  with 
Mendelssohn  was  published  in  1888. 

MOSE  IN  EGITTO.  Line  3  of  article,  add 
date  of  the  Naples  production,  March  5,  and  of 
that  in  Paris,  Oct.  23. 

MOSEL.  P.  370  6,  add  that  he  was  one  of  the 
three  chief  mourners  at  Beethoven's  funeral. 

MOSZKOWSKI,  Mobitz.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  Berlin  read  Breslau,  and  add  day  of  birth, 
Aug.  23.  Add  the  following  to  the  list  of  his 
works  :— 'Aus  alien  Herren  Lander,'  PF.  duet ; 
'Johanna  d'Arc,'  symphony  in  four  movement*, 
op.  19 ;  2  Concertstflcke  for  violin  and  PF. ;  3 
Concert  studies  for  PF.,  op.  24  ;  3  pieces  for  cello 
and  PF.,op.  29;  Violin  Concerto,  op.  30;  Suite 
for  orchestra,  op.  39;  Scherzo  for  violin  and 
PF.  op.  40;  besides  many  PF.  solos  and  duets, 
and  four  books  of  Bongs. 

MOTET.  P.  374  a,  L  7  from  bottom,  for 
Motetti  c.  C*  read  '  Motetti  C,'  and  add  that 
the  British  Museum  possesses  a  single  part-book 
of  this  work.  P.  375  a,  in  the  musical  example, 
for  deviderat  read  desiderat.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

MOTETT  SOCIETY.  In  the  list  of  con- 
tents, the  title  of  the  fifth  number  of  Division  1 
is 4  Almighty  and  ever-living.'  Six  lines  from  end 
of  the  same  division,  for  Nannino  read  Nanini. 
Line  3  of  Division  2,  omit  the  '  Do.'  implying 
that  a  Nunc  Dimittis  of  Gabrieli's  is  included. 
At  end  of  Division  3,  add  the  following  :— 


.  n»r  my  prayer,  4  roleef.    Croc*.  0  prajte  the  Lord  4  T. 

t  il      Z??  **>.  T«ch,„,Thyw.y,4». 

VuErii  £        ^f^V-  °»-  Lord.  4* 

T.:      ;;nu»"»h«         *  J-  U»o.  tare  me.  u  U«5.  «  ,. 

t-foce.  Behold  now,  praise,  4  ».  [M  ] 

MOTTL,  Fklix,  a  celebrated  and  highly 
gifted  conductor,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  iN«;6. 
As  a  boy  he  posse««d  a  fine  soprano  voice,  ud 
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obtained  admission  to  the  Lbwenburgiache  Con- 
vict, the  preparatory  school  of  the  Imperial 
Court  Chapel.    Later  on  he  entered  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  where  Josef  Hellmesberger  soon 
recognized  the  eminent  gifts  of  voung  Motti, 
who  in  due  course  obtained  all  the  prize*  the 
college  could  award.    The  Academical  Richard 
Wagner  Verein  of  Vienna  elected  him  to  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  society's  concerts,  and  H 
was  there  that  his  eminent  ability  aa  a  chef 
d'orchestre  attracted  general  notice.    In  1876 
Mottl  took  part  in  the  Bayreuth  Festival  pi- 
formances  of  Wagner's  'Ring  of  the  Kiblung' 
as  stage  conductor,  and  he  became  one  ot  the 
most  active  members  of  the  so-called  •  Niblungen- 
kanzlei.'    Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dew4f 
he  obtained  the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Grand 
Ducal  Opera  House  at  Karlsruhe,  which  poet  ht 
holds  to  the  present  day.    It  is  due  to  Muttl'« 
energetic  activity  that  the  performance*  at  thu 
opera  house  are  now  amongst  the  finest  to  be 
heard  in  Germany.    A  sworn  enemy  of  all  rou- 
tine work,  he  produced  at  Karlsruhe  many  im- 
portant stage  works  of  modern  times,  including 
Berlioz  s  « Benvenuto  Cellini,'  and  all  the  mu- 
sical drama*  of  Richard  Wagner.     Mottl  has 
also  obtained  brilliant  successes  as  a  conductor 
of  concert*,  and  was  in  1886  appointed  by  the 
I  Bayreuth  authorities  to  conduct  the  festival  per- 
formances of  'Tristan  and  Isolde,'  a  task  which 
he  accomplished  to  perfection.    He  has  com- 
posed an  opera,  'Agnes  Bernauer'  (successfully 
produced  at  Weimar  in  1880).  and  a  considerable 
number  of  songs  for  one  voice  and  pianoforte 
accompaniment.    He  ha*  lately  orchestrated 
Liszt's  pianoforte  solo  'St.  Francis  of  A  mm 

E reaching  to  the  bird*.'  It  was  played  at  the 
Lichter  Concert  of  June  4,  1888.  [C.AJ 

MOUTON,  Jxan.  P.  378  b,  at  end  of  note  6. 
correct  reference  to  K.  1,  d.  7.  P.  370  «  1  16 
for  8k  read  a  8.  °> 

MOZART.  P.  381  a,  I  15  from  bottom,  for 
pianoforte  read  harpsichord.  P.  384  a,  L  2«  for 
1872  read  1772.  P.  387  6,  I.  14,  for  1871  read 
1781.  P.  388  b,  1.  33,/or  Aug.  16  read  Aug.  4. 
P.  400  6, 1.  19  from  bottom,/or  1778  rtad  1  788 
P.  401  a,  I.  26.  for  PF  read  violin.  P.  405  b. 
1.  2  j,  for  considerably  advanced  read  completed.' 
P.  406  a,  1.  8  from  bottom,/or  1850  read  1858. 

The  notice  of  Mozart  can  scarcely  be  considered 
complete  without  some  mention  of  works,  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  of  those  which  the  best  authorities  con- 
siderat  leastdoubtful.especiallyassoraeimportant 
works  are  included  in  these  categories.    Of  the 
former  class  Kochel's  Catalogue  enumerates  63 
of  the  latter  47.    The  most  important  are  va-' 
rious  masses,  published,  together  with  Mozart's 
genuine  one*,  by  Novello  in  his  arrangement  for 
organ  and  voices.    Those  in  E  b  (Novello's  no*. 
13  and  16),  and  in  C  (his  no.  17),  Kochel  re- 
gards as  of  doubtful  authorship  (Appendix  noa. 
185,  186).    Novello's  no.  7  in  B  b,  of  which  the 
score  and  parts  were  published  by  C.  F.  Peters 
at  Leipzig  as  by  Mozart,  is  believed  by  a  writer 
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in  the  '  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung'  (ziv. 
p.  839)  to  be  spurious,  which  opiuion  is  shared 
by  O.  Jahn  (ed.  1,  L  673),  who  states  that  there 
were  no  clarinets  in  the  Salzburg  orchestra 
when  Mozart  was  there ;  to  which  Kochel  adds 
that  we  know  enough  of  Mozart's  subsequent 
life  at  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Vienna  before 
1 784,  from  his  own  letters,  to  be  sure  that  he 
then  wrote  no  Mass  ezcept  that  in  C  minor.  To 
which  must  be  added  that  Mozart's  widow  stated 
that  this  Mass  was  composed  by  F.  X.  Suss- 
mayer.  Two  short  Masses  (Novello's  nos.  8  and 
9)  in  C  and  G  were  published  by  M.  Falter  at 
Slunich  as  Mozart's,  but  are  said  to  be  by 
Gleissner  of  Munich.  A  short  Requiem  in  D 
miner  was  published  by  Simruck  at  Bonn  (No- 
vello's no.  18)  as  Mozart's;  but  Kochel  says  it 
is  certain  that  Mozart  never  wrote  any  Requiem 
except  his  celebrated  last  composition. 

The  most  important  of  these  spurious  Masses 
is  that  which  was  published  in  score  by  N.  Sim- 
rock  at  Bonn  in  18a I,  and  by  Novello  for  organ 
and  voices  as  no.  ia.    This  Mass  commences  in 
G,  but  is  chiefly  in  C  and  its  related  keys,  and 
ends  in  C.    The  reviewer  in  the  '  Allgemeine 
musikalische  Zeitung'  xxiii.  p.  648,  for  Oct. 
1 8a  1  declares  that  he  had  possessed  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  argues  for  its  genuineness  (notwith- 
standing that  the  Btyle  is  rather  showy,  more 
calculated  to  please  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
thau  to  satisfy  Mozart  himself).    But  in  July 
l8a6  Ritter  Ign.  von  Seyfried  opened  a  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  in  the  4  Cecilia '  (vol.  v. 
Heft  1 7,  p.  77)  with  '  Scruples  concerning  the 
Mass  in  G  published  by  Siinrock  in  the  name  of 
Mozart,'  in  which  he  enumerated  especially 
weaknesses  in  part- writing  and  tonality,  and 
other  faults,  and  pronounced  it  spurious.  In 
Heft  aa  of  the  same  journal  the  publisher  of  the 
Mass  declared  that  he  had  received  it  from  Carl 
Zulehner,  who  would  doubtless  explain  how  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  MS.,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  similar  to  Mozart's,  but 
probably  not  his.    But  Zulehner  made  no  an- 
swer to  the  challenge.  Jahn  (i.  673 )  agrees  with 
Seyfried,  and  adds  that  'the  treatment  of  the 
instruments,  especially  the  bassoons,  is  quite 
different  from  Mozart's  manner  in  his  Salzburg 
masse-).'  And  Kochel  adds, '  This  Mass  is  declared 
by  all  connoisseurs  to  be  decidedly  spurious.'  To 
this  another  testimony  can  now  be  added.  The 
violinist  Leopold  Jansa  recognised  it  as  a  Mass 
in  which  he  used  to  sing  as  a  boy  in  a  musical 
school  in  his  native  country  of  Bohemia,  where  it 
was  known  as  '  Midler's  Mass.*  This  would  take 
us  back  to  about  181 3,  long  before  its  first  pub- 
lication by  Siinrock  in  1831.     If  Miiller  was 
really  the  composer's  name,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  him.    As  regards  his  age,  he 
might  be  August  Kberhardt  Miller.  And  he  is 
named  in  Koch>Ts  Catalogue  (App.  no.  a86)  on 
the  authority  of  a  Catalogue  of  Breitknpf  s,  as 
the  real  composer  of  some  variations  pubiife  ,ed  as 
Mozart's  own ;  besides  which,  two  songs,  also 
published  as  Mozart's,  are  attributed  to  «  Mai- 
ler' by  Kochel  (nos.  348,  349)  on  the  authority 
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of  a  writer  in  the  '  Allgemeine  rausikalische 
Zeitung'  (i.  745).  But  as  a  musician  of  North 
Germany  he  was  perhapB  hardly  likely  to  be 
known  in  manuscript  copies  in  Bohemia.  Wen- 
zel  Miiller,  music  composer  at  the  various 
theatres  in  Vienna  from  1786  is  more  likely  in 
the  Utter  respect,  but  his  serious  music  is  ex- 
tremely unimportant.  If  the  name  Muller  be 
discarded,  it  might  be  asked  whether  Zuleh- 
nor  may  not  have  palmed  off  a  work  of  hi* 
own  on  Siinrock  as  Mozart's.  Zulehner  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mozart,  and  worked  for 
Siinrock,  who  published  two  choruses  from 
*  Thainos,'  arranged  for  four  voices  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  by  Zulehner,  which  are  quit* 
different  from  those  in  Mozart's  '  Thames '  to 
the  same  words,  and  are  therefore  placed  by 
Kochel  in  the  list  of  spurious  works  (no.  343:. 
This  seems  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Mass, 
of  which  Siinrock  published  both  the  score  and 
an  arrangement  for  four  voices  and  pianoforte  by 
Zulehner.  The  same  publisher  published  also  an 
arrangement  for  Mozart's  (genuine)  symphonies 
as  trios  for  PF.,  violin  and  violoncello,  by 
Zulehner.  Moreover  Zulehner  wfcs  the  possessor 
of  a  Mass  in  C  bearing  Mozart's  name,  and  called 
the  '  Coronation  Mass.'  This  was  a  mere  pas- 
ticcio of  pieces  taken  from  '  Cosl  fan  tutte, ' 
transposed,  altered,  and  joined  together  by  in 
tervening  chords.  Zulehner  is  said  to  hav. 
maintained  that  the  mass  was  the  original  work, 
and  that  Mozart  'plundered'  his  own  work  (as 
Jahn  says)  to  produce  the  opera.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  damaging  fact  yet  ascertained 
to  Zulehner's  reputation.  Jahn  says :  '  That 
the  mass  is  pieced  together  from  the  opera  by 
some  church-musician  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  passages  not  belonging  to  the  opera,  and  by  tin- 
mode  in  which  the  borrowed  treasure  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  no  musician  to  whom  I  have  shown 
the  mass  doubted  this'  (Jahn,  iv.  Beihtge  5). 
Two  other  remarks  may  be  made.  It  rather 
seems  as  if  the  mass  were  put  together  from  two 
distinct  sources.  The  Kyrie  is  in  G,  the  Gloria 
is  in  C  ;  the  Mass  ends  in  C,  and  the  middle  move- 
ments are  in  keys  related  to  C,  but  not  for  the 
most  part  to  G  :  F,  A  minor,  G,and  C  minor.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  a  mass  in  C  minus 
the  Kyrie,  and  aa  if  a  Kyrie  from  some  other 
source  had  been  prefixed  to  complete  it.  It  it* 
finally  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  really 
strong  movement  In  the  Mass,  the  jjreat  fugue 
'Cum  sancto  spiritu,'  which  is  well  worthy  of 
Mozart,  is  expressly  stated  by  Simrock  in  his 
answer  to  Seyfried  to  have  been  performed,  long 
before  the  publication  of  this  Mass,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  a  Mass  of  Mozart's  ; 
and  he  gives  no  such  teHtimony  of  any  other  part  of 
this  Mass.  It  may  then-fore  be  possible  to  cling 
to  the  belief  that  this  single  movement  is  genuine. 

The  other  spurious  works  are  less  important. 
Most  have  never  been  published,  or  published 
only  once  or  twice  by  obscure  publishers  in  Ger- 
many. There  are,  however,  39  spurious  songs 
in  vogue,  published  chiefly  by  Rellstab  at  Ber- 
lin and  Andre"  at  Offenbach,  of  some  of  which 
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the  true  composers  axe  known.  One  is  the  beau- 
tiful basil  air  '  Io  ti  lascio,  cara,  addio '  (published 
in  Suppl.  to  '  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung,'  i.),  which  is 
by  G.  von  Jacquin  (Kochel,  App.  nos.  345-283). 
Among  the  doubtful  pieces  are  reckoned  three 
Divertimenti  for  wind  instruments,  a  sonata  In 
C  minor,  and  a  romance  for  pianoforte  in  Ab 
(ib.  226-228,  204,  205).  [R.M.] 

MULLER.  Add  date  of  birth  of  Aeoidics 
Christoph,  July  2,  1766. 

MULLER,  A.  E.    Add  day  of  death,  Dec.  3. 

MULLER,  Christian,  of  Amsterdam,  be- 
tween 1720  and  1770  built  the  finest  organs  in 
Holland,  and  especially  the  celebrated  instru- 
ment at  Haarlem  in  1738.  See  also  vol.  iL 
p.  602.  [V.  de  P.] 

MULLER,  Iwan,  a  renowned  clarinettist, 
born  at  Royal,  Dec.  3,  1 786,  appeared  first  in 
Paris  in  1809,  where  he  brought  out  many  of 
his  structural  improvements  in  the  instrument, 
and  where,  after  a  residence  of  some  years,  and 
a  successful  concert  tour  through  all  the  principal 
European  cities,  undertaken  in  1820-1826,  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Conservatoire. 
In  later  life  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  died 
at  Biickeburg  Feb.  4.  1854.  His  compositions 
have  an  educational  value  for  players  of  his 
instrument,  but  beyond  that  they  are  of  no 
importance.  His  best  production  is  a  'Gamme 
pour  la  nouvelle  Clarinette,'  published  at  Berlin 
In  1835.    (Mendel's  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

MULLER,  Wbnzel.  bom  Sept.  36.  1767,  at 
Turnau  in  Moravia,  was  for  some  time  a  pupil 
of  Dittersdorf,  and  became  conductor  in  the 
Brunn  Theatre  in  1783,  and  three  years  after- 
wards, when  only  nineteen,  obtained  a  similar 
post  at  Marinelli's  theatre  in  Vienna.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  capital,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1808-13,  during  which 
he  was  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague,  where  his 
daughter  Therese,  afterwards  known  as  M;idame 
Grunbauiu,  was  engaged  as  a  singer.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna,  he  become  conductor  at  the 
Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  and  retained  the  post 
until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Baden  near  Vienna,  on  Aug.  3, 
1835.  As  a  composer  of  light  operas,  he  en- 
joyed enormous  popularity  for  many  years,  and 
his  productions  in  thiB  kind  are  said  to  num- 
ber over  200.  His  more  ambitious  works,  as 
symphonies,  masses,  etc.,  were  less  successful. 
Among  his  dramatic  works  may  be  mentioned : 
— *  Das  Sonnenfest  der  Braminen  1  (1790);  '  Das 
neue  Sontagskind '  ( 1 793) ;  *  Die  Sch western  von 
Prag'  (1794);  'Die  Teufelsmiihle  auf  dem 
Wienerberge '  (1799).  A  peculiar  interest  at- 
taches to  his  '  Zauberzither'  or  'Rasper  der 
Fagottist,'  produced  June  8,  1791,  since  Schika- 
neder  took  several  suggestions  from  it  for  the 
plot  of  '  Die  Zauberflote.'  In  1818  Muller  pro- 
duced his  '  travestierte  Zauberflote.'  (Mendel's 
Lexicon  ;  Riemann's  Opernhandbuch.)  [M.J 

MUFF  AT,  August  Gottlieb.  For  date  of 
birth  read  April  17,  1683.  and  add  date  of  death, 
Dec.  10,  1770. 


MUSICA  FTCTA.  P.  414  a,  L  7,  etc.,  for  in 
some  new  mode  to  which  the  composer  must  be 
supposed  to  have  modulated,  read  upon  one  of 
the  Regular  or  Conceded  Modulations  of  the 
Mode  in  question. 

MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  list  of 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  present  season  ( 1 8S8-9), 
is  as  follows :— Prof.  W.  G.  Adams ;  R.  E  M. 
Bosanquet ;  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.D. ;  W.  ChappeLl ; 
G.  F.  Cobb;  F.  E.  Gladstone,  Mus.D.  ;  Otto 
Goldschmidt ;  Sir  George  Grove ;  J.  Higgs ; 
Mus.B.;  W.  H.  Monk,  Mus.D.;  G. A.  Osborne; 
W.  Pole,  Mus.  D.;  C.  K.  Salaman;  J.  Stainer, 
Mus.  D.  The  ordinary  members  of  council  are  a» 
follows  :— H.  C.  Banister;  C.  A.  Barry  ;  Major 
G.  A.  Crawford;  W.H.Cunimings;  F.  W.  Daven- 
port (Hon.  Sec) ;  F.  Praeger;  A.  H.  D.  Prender- 
gast;  E.  Prout;  W.  de  M.  Sergison;  T.  L.  South- 
gate  ;  C.  E.  Stephens.  The  auditors  are  Messrs. 
D.  J.  Blaikley  and  W.  S.  Collard. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF.  Modern  collections  of  musical  in- 
struments are  of  the  nature  of  museums,  bat 
those  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries  were 
intended  for  use.  The  finest  and  most  complete 
at  the  present  time  are  those  provided  with  im- 
portant catalogues,  viz. — 

London.    South  Kensington  Museum,  cata- 
logued by  Carl  Engel. 

Paris.    Conservatoire  de  Musique   et  de 
Declamation,  catal.  by  Gu stave  ChouqueU 

Brussels.    Conservatoire  Royal,  cataJ.  by 
Victor  Mahillon. 

Florence.    Kraus  Collection,  cataL  by  Ales- 
sandro  Kraus  figlio. 

Manchester.  Boddington  Collection,  acquired 
and  catalogued  by  J.  Kendrick  Pyne,  Esq.,  or- 
ganist of  Manchester  Cathedral. 

Milan.  Arrigoni  Collection,  catal.  by  L.  Arri- 
goni. 

After  these  may  be  named  more  or  leas  im- 
portant collections  to  be  found  at 

Antwerp.  The  Italian  instruments  of  Mr. 
Wilmotte  ;  Museum  of  Mr.  Steen.  The  Plantin 
Museum  contains  a  curious  harpsichord. 

Basle.    Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Berlin.  Hochschule  fur  Musik  (a  collection 
recently  acquired  from  Herr  Paul  de  Wit, 
Leipzig) ;  Hohenzollern  Museum  (so  far  a« 
various  instruments  are  preserved  that  have 
belonged  to  members  of  that  family) ;  Kunst 
und  Gewerbe  Museum. 

Boloona.    Museo  Civioo. 

Bruges.    Le  Mnsee  archeologique. 

Buda  Pesth.    National  Hungarian  Museum. 

Cairo.  Sig.  F.  Amici  (Egyptian  instruments). 

Clatdon,  Buckinghamshire.  Sir  Harry  Ver- 
ney,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Javanese  instruments  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles). 

Darmstadt.    Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Delft.    Mr.  T.  C.  Boere. 

Duhlin.    Trinity  College  (under  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Mus.  Doc.) 

Edinburgh.  Music  Class  Room  of  the  Uni- 
versity (under  care  of  Professor  Sir  Herbert 
Oakclevi. 
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Genoa.  Museum  contains  the  famous  Guar- 
nerius  that  belonged  to  Pagan ini. 

Glasgow.    Anderson's  College. 

The  Hague.    Mr.  Scheurleer. 

Helsingfors.    Musee  ethnographique. 

Hormtead,  Norfolk.  C.  R.  Day,  Esq.,  43rd 
Light  Infantry  (Indian  instruments). 

Leiden.    Musee  ethnographique. 

London.  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(violins  j  John  Broadwood  &  Sons  (keyboard 
instruments) ;  Mile.  Marie  Deoca;  George 
Donaldson,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Alfred 
Hill;  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  India 
Museum;  G.  T.  Lock,  Esq.;  London  Mission- 
ary Society ;  Otto  Peiniger,  Esq.  (Harrow)  ; 
Royal  College  of  Music  (chiefly  Indian  instru- 
ments, the  division  of  a  collection  between  the 
Royal  College  and  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
presented  by  the  Rajah  Sir  Sourindro  Mohun 
Tagore)  ;  Rudall  Carte  &  Co.  (wind  instruments). 

Madrid.    Archaeological  Museum. 

MlDDLBBUBG  (Zealand).  Museum. 

Milan.  Museo  Musicale  (Extra-European)  ; 
Museum  of  the  Conservatorio. 

Modena.    Count  L.  F.  ValdrighL 

Moscow.    Musee  Dachkoff. 

Munich.    National  Museum. 

Naples.    Museo  Nazionale. 

Nuremberg.    Germanisches  Museum. 

Oxford.  Mr.  T.  W.  Taphouse ;  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum  (ethnological). 

Paris.  Mr.  E.  Gand  (violins) ;  Messrs.  Pleyel 
Wolff  &  Cie.  (keyboard  instruments)  ;  Hdtel 
Cluny. 

Renahc.  Belgium.  Mr.  Abel  Regibo;  Mr. 
Cesar  Snoeck. 

Rome.    The  Vatican. 

Ross,  Hereford.  H.  C  Moftatt,  Esq.,  Good- 
rich Court  (Keyboard  Instruments). 

Salzbcro.  The  Mozarteum ;  Stadtisches 
Museum  larolino-Augusteum ;  Dr.  Peter,  Di- 
rector. Communal  Museum. 

Saviolia.no.  Cavaliere  Maurizio  Villa  (Vio- 
lins). 

Southampton.  Mr.  W.  Dale  (Keyboard  In- 
struments. 

St.  Petersburg.  Museums  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, the  Academy  of  Science,  the  Geographical 
Society. 

Stlttoabt.    Herr  C.  Klinckerfuss. 

Verona.  Municipality. 

Vienna.  Ambroser  Sammlung ;  Museum  der 
Musikfreunde  ;  Dr.  Hans  Richter  (Chinese  in- 
struments) ;  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild. 

Vilna.    Musee  ethnographique.  [A.J.H.] 

MUSICAL  LIBRARIES.  P.  4ao  b,  1  17, 
for  Canonicus  de  Silvestris  a  Barbarano  read 
Has  alteras  tSacras  Cantiones.  Line  3a,  for  for 
read  after. 

The  following  additions  and  corrections  are  to 
be  made  to  the  article.  The  information  with 
regard  to  the  German  libraries  is  mainly  de- 
rived from  various  numbers  of  the  '  Monats- 
hefte  fur  Muflik-Geschichte,'  where  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  contents  of  these  libraries 
is  to  be  obtained.  For  the  account  of  the  recent 
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discoveries  at  Durham,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Amies.1 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Cambridge,   a.  The  catalogue  of  the  music 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  now  (1888)  in  the 
press. 

d.  Trinity  College  Library  contains  a  vellum 
roll  of  Early  English  carols,  dating  from  the 
15th  century.  Amongst  these  is  a  copy  of  the 
Agincourt  song. 

e.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Peterhouse  MSS.  by 
Dr.  Jebb  has  been  printed. 

Durham.  The  old  MSS.  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral have  been  recently  carefully  collated  and 
indexed  by  the  present  organist.  They  consist 
of  four  sets  of  l>ooks,  all  unfortunately  imperfect. 
The  old  set  contains  about  40  full  and  50  verse 
anthems  by  Tallis,  White,  Parsons,  Hooper, 
Morley,  Weelkes,  Byrd,  Batten,  Giles,  Tomkins, 
East,  Gibbons,  etc.  The  second  set  is  rich  in 
anthems  and  services  for  men's  voices  only.  The 
third  consists  of  eight  out  of  ten  magnificent 
folio  volumes  containing  Precee  and  Psalms  for 
special  days  by  Bvrd,  Gibbons,  William  and 
Edward  Smith ;  ana1  services  by  Shepherd,  Par- 
sons, Batten,  and  others.  The  fourth  set  con- 
sists of  organ  parts  of  practically  all  the  anthems 
and  services  used  in  the  Cathedral  from  Tallis 
to  Purcell. 

London,  a.  British  Museum.  The  statement 
at  vol.  ii.  p.  419  that  the  collection  is  not  strong  in 
early  printed  music  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  col- 
lection of  madrigals  is  extremely  fine,  and  there 
are  no  fewer  than  I  a  works  printed  by  Petrucci, 
of  which  only  two  are  incomplete.  The  collection 
was  increased  in  1886  by  the  acquisition,  from 
M.  Kockx  of  Antwerp,  of  a  large  number  of 
works  printed  at  the  press  of  Phalese  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp.  Many  of  these  volumes  were 
exhibited  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1880, 
and  described  in  Section  D  of  the  catalogue. 
The  suggestion  on  p.  420  for  the  publication  of 
a  catalogue  of  the  music  printed  before  1800  will 
be  shortly  adopted,  and  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
MS.  music,  which  is  much  needed,  is  also  in 
contemplation. 

c.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  This  library  bah 
passed  into  the  jwssesaion  of  the  Royal  Colltgt 
of  Music. 

RlPON.  In  the  Minster  Library  is  preserved 
an  interesting  volume  of  theological  tracts  bj 
Gerson  and  others,  on  blank  leaves  of  which  art 
written  two  16th  century  ballads  for  three 
voices.  The  first  is  entitled « A  ballet  of  y  deth 
of  y«  Cardinall '  (»'.  e.  Wolsey),  and  the  second, 
1  A  lytyll  ballet  inayde  of  y*  yong  dukes  g*ce,' 
(i.  e.  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII,  who 
died  in  1536.)  The  words  of  these  ballads  art 
printed   in   the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and 

>  Aula,  PaiLir,  born  at  Norwich  In  1MB.  tu  educated  In  Ibr 
Cathedral  choir  of  bte  natltn  town  from  lf4f»K,  and  In  that  of 
Bochetier  from  IMS  to  1*11.  II*  «M  appointed  organln  or  91.  An- 
drew'*. Weill  Street.  In  1*67,  of  I'hleheiter  Cathedral  In  1ML  and  of 
Ourhain  Catbearal  In  IMS.  tie  graduated  Una  B.  at  Oxford  In  ISM. 
and  Mm.  U.  In  1*64.  Hl«  chief  compotUloni  are '  Hejeklah.'  written  lor 
the  Worcerter  revival  In  IKT*  ;  St.  John  the  EvangellM.'  » r.tten  lor 
Yorklnl-Ml  :  and  wveral  lervlc**,  anthenu.  and  other  Church  m  uilc 
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Topographical  Journal,  ii.  396.  The  library 
also  contains  some  rare  liturgical  printed  books, 
particularly  a  York  Manuale  (W.  de  Worde) 
of  1509,  and  a  York  Missal  (Rouen  1  of  151 7. 

Private  Collections,  c.  The  greater  portion 
of  Mr.  Julian  Marshall's  library  was  sold  in  1884. 
A  large  part  of  the  more  valuable  MSS.  had 
been  previously  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 

k.  Mr.  J.  E.  Matthew  has  a  very  fine  and 
extensive  collection  of  early  treatises  and  other 
music,  including  a  copy  of  Virdungs  rare  'Musica 
getutscht.' 

Belgium. 

Ghent.  The  University  Library  contains  an 
extremely  valuable  collection  of  MS.  Treatises 
on  Mu«ic,  besides  many  liturgical  MSS. 

France. 

Cambrai.    The  Publio  Library  contains  a 

?reciciiH  collection  of  MS.  church  music  by  early 
"lemish  and  Burgundian  musicians,  besides 
songs  for  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  dating  from 
the  14th  century.  The  collection  was  described 
in  M.  de  Coussemaker's  '  Notice  sur  lea  Collec- 
tions Musicales  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Cambrai.' 

Doi  ai,  Dt/nkebqi's.  Lille,  Valenciennes. 
The  few  books  and  MSS.  of  interest  in  these 
libraries  are  descril>ed  in  an  appendix  to  Cousse- 
maker's w  ork  on  the  Cainbrai  collection. 

Paris,  a.  An  excellent  catalogue  of  the  rare 
musical  works  in  the  Conservatoire  library,  with 
illustrations  and  facsimiles,  was  published  by 
the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  in  1885. 

Germany. 

Arnstadt.  The  Church  library  possesses  six 
folio  volumes  of  vocal  music  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

At  fJSBURO.  The  Stadtbibliothek,  the  Archives, 
and  the  Historical  Society  possess  valuable  col- 
lections of  early  printed  and  MS.  music,  chiefly 
collected  from  the  suppressed  monasteries  of  the 
city.  An  excellent  catalogue  of  these  collections 
was  published  in  1878  by  Herr  Schletterer. 

Bei.i  in.  a.  The  catalogue  of  the  .Toachiinsthal 
collections  was  publiehed  by  Herr  Eitner  in  1884. 
Less  important  collections  are  in  the  Kgl.  Kir- 
chenmusik-Institut,  the  Nikolaikirche,  and  the 
Berliner  Tonkun«tler-Verein. 

Bonn.  The  University  library  contains  about 
600  vols,  of  music,  chiefly  of  the  present  century. 
Amongst  the  few  early  works  is  a  copy  of  the 
1 5 1 7  edition  of  the  '  Micrologus '  of  Ornitho- 
pareus. 

Bremen.  About  74  musical  works  belonging 
to  the  Stadtbibliothek  are  in  the  care  of  the 
Bremen  Tonskunstler-Verein. 

Bbeslau.  Tlie  musical  works  (printed  before 
1700  in  a.  the  Royal  Academic  Institute,  b.  the 
Town  library,  and  r.  the  University  library  have 
b>  en  admirably  catalogued  by  Herr  Emil  Bohn 
(Berlin,  L'olne.  1883.)  These  three  collections 
are  some  of  the  richest  in  Germany  in  early 
printed  music. 

d.   The   Cathedral   library   contains  about 


1000  musical  works,  of  which  60  are  in  manu- 
script. The  collection  chiefly  consists  of  church 
music  of  the  past  and  present  century. 

e.  The  Domstifts-Bibliothek  contains  a  small 
collection  of  MSS. 

/.  The  church  of  St.  Elisabeth  contain*  about 
4200  musical  works,  chiefly  church  music  of  the 
1 8th  and  19th  centuries. 

Brieo.  The  Gymnasium  contains  a  small  bat 
valuable  collection,  chiefly  of  printed  works  of 
the  1 6th  century. 

Cassel.  The  Landesbibliothek  oontai  n.«  abou  • 
340  musical  works,  printed  and  MS.  Amongst 
the  former  are  copies  of  Morley  and  Weelkt* 
madrigals.  Most  of  the  works  date  between 
1560  and  1 6  jo.  The  catalogue  was  published 
by  Carl  Israel  in  188 1. 

Cologne.  The  Jesuitenbibliothek  has  a  small 
collection  of  printed  1 6th  century  music,  in- 
cluding copies  of  the  •  Silinm  Musice  Plane  *  of 
1506,  and  Wollick'B  'Enchiridion '  (Parts,  151*0. 

Danzig,  a.  The  Town  library  contains  a 
valuable  collection,  principally  of  worka  of  the 
second  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 

6.  The  Allerheiligen  Bibliothek   possesses  a 
small  collection  of  the  same  period. 

e.  The  Town  Archives  contain  six  MS.  volumes 
of  music,  dating  from  161 1  to  1692. 

Donauesohingen.  The  library  of  Prince 
Furstenberg  contains  13  MS.  antiphoners  ( 14th- 
18th  century}  and  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  treatise 
on  music  of  the  15th  cent. 

Dresden.  6.  For  400  read  4000.  The  same 
collection  contains  a  clavichord  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  a  harpsichord  and  clavyorganuni,  both 
of  w  hich  are  said  to  be  by  Silbermann. 

e.  The  Royal  Public  Library  contained  (in 
1872)  1 177  volumes  on  musical  theory,  and  1468 
volumes  of  practical  music.  There  are  many 
early  printed  books  of  rarity,  including  a  copy 
of  the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457. 

f.  The  Dreikonigskirche  possesses  a  few  rare 
printed  works,  including  the  discant  and  tenor 
parts  of  Walther's  W  ittenborg  hymnbook  (1524). 

Eicrstatt.  The  Royal  library  is  rich  in  rare 
printed  liturgical  works  containing  music. 

Elblino.  a.  The  Maricnkirche  library  con- 
tains 76  works  of  the  16th  century  and  85  of  the 
17th;  13  Polish  cnntionales  (1571-1792]  and 
many  MS.  church  compositions  of  the  iSth  and 
19th  centuries. 

b.  The  Town  library  possesses  a  few  rare 
books,  including  a  copy  of  the  Syntagma  of  Prae- 
torius. 

Ebfubt.  The  Royal  library  has  many  litur- 
gical MSS.  and  printed  books,  chiefly  derived 
from  suppressed  convents. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main.  The  library  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  is  said  (Monatsh.  1872,  p.  22) 
to  be  the  same  as  that  now  preserved  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

Gottingen.  The  University  Library  contains 
145  musical  works,  mostly  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  many  of  which  are  of  great  rarity. 
An  excellent  catalogue  has  been  published  by 
Herr  Albei  t  Quantz. 
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Gotha.  The  Ducal  library  contains  a  small 
but  interesting  collection,  comprising  several 
rare  early  works. 

Grimm  a.  The  Landesschule  has  nbont  131 
works  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  cata- 
logue was  published  by  N.  M.  Petersen  in  the 
yearly  school  report  for  1861. 

Gustbow.  Tlio  Domschule  library  contains 
a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  rare  early 
printed  musical  works,  chiefly  of  the  1 6th  century. 
They  are  described  in  the  school  prospectus  for 
•853- 

Hannover.  There  are  a  few  rare  early  works 
on  music  (including  a  copy  of  Bnrtius'  '  De 
Mnsiea,'  1487)  in  the  Royal  Public  Library. 

Heilrronn.  The  Gymnasium  library  possesses 
16th  and  17th  century  part-books,  apparently 
of  considerable  value. 

J A.  The  University  library  contains  about 
60  vols,  of  music,  chiefly  consisting  of  rare  early 
treatises. 

Lieonite.  The  Bibliotheca  Rudolfina  of  the 
Ritter-Akuderaie  contains  an  extremely  valuable 
collection  of  16th  and  17th  century  music.  The 
catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  published  in 
the  official  programme  of  the  academy  (1876-8) 
by  Dr.  Ernst  Pfudel.  That  of  the  MSS.  ap- 
peared as  a  supplement  to  the  MonaUhefte  fur 
Musik-Geschichte  in  1886. 

LI'beck.  The  Stadtbibliothek  is  said  to 
contain  valuable  early  German  and  Italian 
printed  music  An  account  of  a  few  interesting 
volumes  appeared  in  the  MonaUhefte  fur  Musik- 
Geschichte  for  1^84,  No.  11. 

Ll'nebcrg.  The  Stadtbibliothek  is  rich  in 
musical  works  of  the  16th  and  17th  century, 
both  MS.  and  printed. 

Matringen.  The  Oettingen-Walleratein 
library  contains  much  MS.  music  :  390  sym- 
phonies, 214  cantatas  and  oratorios,  114  masses 
and  in  works  for  stringed  instruments— chiefly 
by  composers  of  the  late  1 8th  century.  There 
are  also  120  works  on  theory. 

Munich.  The  University  library  has  a  small 
but  valuable  collection  of  16th  and  17th  century 
music. 

Neisse.  The  Kreuzheiliges  StiR  has  a  few 
printed  works  of  the  16th  century  and  also  MS. 
liturgical  works. 

NtiRfJBERQ.  The  Stadtbibliothek  possesses  13 
MSS.  and  47  printed  volumes  of  16th  and  17th 
century  church  music.  It  also  contains  a  MS. 
Antiphoner  in  eight  folio  volumes. 

Pibna.  The  Stadtkirche  library  contains  8 
1 6th  century  M.SS.  and  63  printed  musical  workB 
of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries. 

Pbagdk.  The  University  library  possesses 
a  few  valuable  early  MS.  treatises,  besides  printed 
works  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Sonderbhauskn.  The  Schlosskirche  library 
contains  much  MS.  music,  chiefly  sacred  cantaias 
of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Stbassbobg.  The  University  library  possesses 
a  small  collection  of  early  printed  musical  works, 
the  rarest  of  which  are  the  '  Harmonic  *  of  Tri- 
tonius  (Augsburg,  1507)  and  the  'Novas  partus 
VOL.  IV.  pt.  6. 


sive  coneertationes  musicae'  of  Besardus  (Augs- 
bunr,  161 7). 

Clm.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  about  142 
volumes  of  printed  music,  chiefly  dating  from  the 
early  1 7th  century. 

Vienna,  c.  Dr.  Gehring'a  library  was  sold  in 
1880. 

WolftenbIjtteu  The  Grand  Ducal  library 
and  Bibliotheca  Augusta  are  rich  in  music,  es- 
pecially in  hymns  and  liturgical  works  of  the 
17th  century. 

WUrzbuho.  The  University  library  possesses 
liturgical  and  choir  books  of  the  14th,  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  besides  other  musical  works  of 
interest. 

Zittau.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  a  few  early 
printed  works,  and  several  MSS.,  among  which 
are  7  missals,  dating  from  1435,  decorated  with 
illuminations  of  great  beauty. 

Zwickau.  Tho  Ratbsschulbibliothek  ia  rich 
in  early  printed  muaic,  particularly  in  Psalters 
and  collections  of  Hymns.  There  are  also  a  few 
MSS.  The  library  is  described  in  the  '  Monats- 
befte  fur  Musik-Geschichte '  for  1875,  No.  1 1, 
and  1876,  No.  2. 

For  many  less  important  collections,  see  the 
'MonaUhefte  filr  Musik-Geschichte'  for  1872, 
Noa.  1  and  2,  and  1873,  No.  12. 

Italy. 

Bologna.  The  library  described  in  vol.  H,  p. 
425  belongs  to  the  Liceo  Comunale  di  Musica, 
not  to  the  Liceo  Filarmonico.  The  mistake  has 
arisen  owing  to  the  Accademia  Filarmouica 
being  located  in  the  same  building.  A  catalogue 
hat  been  compiled  by  Prof.  Gaetano  Gasparo,  and 
is  announced  for  publication  (June,  1888). 

Crkspano.  The  musical  library  formed  by 
Professor  P.  Canal  is  very  extensive,  and  rich  in 
musical  literature.  There  are  several  early 
printed  treatises  here,  and  also  a  number  of 
madrigal  part-books.  A  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection was  published  at  Hassan  o  in  1885. 

Florence,  a.  Add  and  also  some  interest- 
ing MSS.,  particularly  u  volume  (Cod.  MS.  No. 
58)  containing  compositions  by  the  Netherlands 
School,  descrilHfd  in  the  '  MonaUhefte  fiir  Musik- 
Geschichte,'  1877,  No.  2. 

Home.  The  archives  of  the  Papal  Choir  have 
been  at  length  examined  with  the  greatest  care 
by  F.  X.  Haberl.  The  results  of  his  labours 
have  been  published  in  an  admirable  biblio- 
graphical and  thematic  catalogue  which  appeared 
hrst  as  an  Appendix  to  the  '  MonaUhefte  fut 
Musik-Geschichte,' and  has  since  been  published 
sejiarately  by  Breitkopf  &  HarteL  See  SlSTINE 
Chapel  in  Appendix. 

Venice,  a.  The  library  of  St.  Mark's  contains 
much  interesting  music  Amongst  the  theo- 
retical books  nre  copies  of  the  works  of  Galilei, 
Aron,  Artusi,  L.  Folianus,  Zacconi,  Zarlino, 
J.  Froschius,  Gafori,  Ornithoparcus,  Burtius 
('  Opusculum,'  1487),  and  many  others.  The 
collection  of  practical  muxic  is  rich  in  part-books 
of  madrigals,  chiefly  in  Venetian  editions.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  composers  wl.ose  wotka 
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are  contained  in  thu  section  of  the  library : — 
Agostini,  Anerio,  Antegnati,  Archadelt,  Asola, 
Baccusi,  Balbi,  Berchem,  Bertani,  Bianco,  Caccini, 
Cambio  Perissone,  Corvus,  Croce,  Donato,  Doni, 
Dorati,  La  Faya,  Ferretti,  Fiesco,  Freddi,  A. 
Gabrieli,  Giovanelli,  Gero,  Goinbert,  della  Gos- 
ten  a,  Sigismoudo  d'India,  Ingegneri,  Orlando 
Loaso,  G.  de  Macque,  Manara,  Marenzio,  Marien 
d'Artoia,  Maaotti,  Mazzone,  Merulo,  F.  di 
Monte,  Monteverde,  Nasco,  Peri,  Petrino, 
Phinor,  G.  da  Ponte,  Pordenone,  Porta,  Porti- 
naro,  Primavera,  Renaldi.  Romano,  de  Rore, 
Rossi,  Rosso,  Rubini,  Ruffo,  Sabino,  Spontini, 
Stabile,  Stivori,  Striggio,  Tarditi,  Tigrini,  G.  dn 
Udine,  Vecchi,  Vcrdelot,  dalla  Viola,  G.  de 
Wert,  Zaccbino,  Zappasorgo,  Zuccarini,  G.  A. 
Bontempi.  Crescentini,  Crivelli,  Frescobaldi, 
Groasi,  Hartmann-Stunz,  T.  Merula,  Miniscalchi, 
Moretti,  Morlacchi,  and  Rinuccini.  The  MSS. 
include  work*  by  Marcello  (a  Intermezzi  and  a 
Serenata,  autograph,  a  treatise  (1707)  two  can- 
tatas, an  aria  and  two  operas) ;  S.  Albero ;  D. 
Scarlatti  (a  Serenata  a  4,  and  13  vols,  of  Sonatas, 

W-W):  Perez  (8  °Pera"»  W-*7W)l 
Cafara ;  T.  Traetta ;  L.  Vinci ;  Sarti ;  Graun ; 

Perotti ;  Haydn ;  Mysliweczek  ('  Demofoonta,' 

played  at  Venice  in  1 769) ;  Bonno ;  Galuppi ; 

Guglielmi  ('II  Re  Pastore,' 1 767) ;  Naumann; 

Leardini  ;  C.  Grossi ;  Venier  (Procurator  of  St. 

Mark's,  1732-45);  Stradella;  Mattheis;  Brusa; 

Giaii  (Theatre  Aire,  1738);  G.  Porta;  Porpora 

(Theatre  Airs,  1727);  D.  Terradellas;  Hasse 

(five  operas,  1730-58),  and  two  oratorios;  A. 

Scarlatti  (opera,  'L'Eurillo,'  and  the  following 

twenty-seven  operas  by  Cavalli : — Gli  Amori 

d'Apullo  e  di  Dame,  Alcibiade,  L' Artemisia,  La 

Calisto,  II  Ciro,  La  Didone,  La  Doriclea,  L'Egista 

Elena,  L'Eliogabalo,  Ercole  ainante,  L'Erismena 

^two  settings),  L' Eritrea,  II  Giasone,  L'Hiper- 

uiestra.  Muzio  Scevola,  Le  Nozze  di  Teti  e  Peleo, 

L'Orimonte,  L'Orione,  L'Oristeo,  L'Ormindo, 

Pompeo  Magno,  La  Rosinda,  Scipione  Africano, 

La  Statira,  La  Virta  degU  Strali  d' Amore,  Xerse. 

There  are  also  many  detached  cantatas  and 
songs.  The  Contarini  collection,  which  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  operas  (some  autograph)  of  the 
early  Venetian  school,  has  recently  been  admirably 
catalogued  by  Dr.  T.  Wiel,who  has  identified  many 
works  previously  considered  as  anonymous. 

b.  The  Museo  Correr  has  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  music,  chiefly  MS.  compositions  of  the 
later  Venetian  schools.  There  are  many  auto- 
graphs of  B.  Furlanetto,  and  church  muBic, 
operas,  intermezzos,  etc.,  by  Morlacchi,  Ber- 
nasconi,  Perotti,  Salari,  Pergolese,  Jominelli, 
Mayer,  Lotti,  Burzolla,  Bertoni,  and  many  others. 
In  1 88 1  the  collection  of  Count  Leopardo  Martin- 
engo,  consisting  chiefly  of  detached  vocal  and  in- 
strumental pieces,  was  added  to  the  collection. 

Sweden. 

UraALA.  The  Royal  library  of  the  Academy 
contains  191  printed  musical  works  of  the  16th 
century,  198  of  the  17th,  and  lao  of  the  18th 
century.  Among  the  earlier  books  are  many  of 
great  rarity.  [W.B.S.] 


MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.  At  end  of  fir-t 
paragraph,  for  1828  read  1829.    Add  to  noU« 
of  The  Musical  World  that  in  1886  it  waa  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Mallett,  of  Wardour  Street, 
Mr.  F.  Huetfer  becoming  editor.     In  18SS  it* 
locale  was  changed  to  I  a  Catherine  Street,  and 
in  August  of  that  year  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Jacques.    P.  437  b,  1.  30  from  bottom, 
for  1843  read  184a.    Line  35  from  bottom,  adii 
date  of  beginning  of  The  Musical  Examimer, 
Nov.  1 842.  P.  438  a,  par.  1 ,  add  that  on  the  retire- 
ment in  1887  of  Mr.  Lunn,  the  editorship  of  Th* 
Musical  Times  was  assumed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barret: 
P.  428  a,  par.  a,  add  that  The  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Reporter  has  a  department  of  'Musical  question* 
and  their  answers.    P.  428  b,  par.  I ,  add  that  th<- 
proprietorship  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Harry  La- 
vender. Mr.  Turpi n  edited  Tht Musical  Standard 
from  1880  to  1886,  Mr.  Broadhouae  succeeding 
him  for  two  years ;  finally  Mr.  Ernest  Bergbolt, 
B.A.,  became  editor  in  1888.    P.  428  6,  par.  3, 
add  that  in  1881  The  Orchestra  appeared  agai  i 
in  a  folio  size.  Par.  3,  add  that  The  Choir  came  to 
an  end  in  1878.   P.  438  b,  par.  4,  add  that  in  1 SS; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  left  the  editorial  chair.  Among 
recent  contributions  to  The  Monthly  Musical  Re- 
cord, Mr. Pauer's  'Chronological  Tables  and  their 
materials,'  and  articles  by  Dr.  Carl  Reinecke,  Mr. 
S.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Verey  may  be  mentioned. 

At  end  of  article  add  as  follows : — 

The  Musical  Review,  a  weekly  musical  jour- 
nal (Novello  ft  Co.),  lasted  for  a  few  monthi 
from  the  beginning  of  1883. 

The  Magazine  of  Music  (Coates),  a  monthly, 
was  established  in  1884.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  musical  supplement. 

Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade  Rsriex 
(Fitzsimmons,  monthly),  has  flourished  since 
1877.  It  has  illustrations,  musical  examples, 
original  articles,  etc. 

The  Academic  Gazette  of  Trinity  College  it 
owned  by  a  company,  but  worked  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  College,  and  published  monthly  by 
Hammond  &  Co.  Dr.  Bona  via  Hunt  was  editor 
of  Musical  Education,  as  it  was  then  called, 
from  1880  to  1884.  From  1884  Mr.  Turpin  hat 
edited  the  Academic  Gazette. 

The  Lute  (Patey  &  Willis)  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  monthly  journal  since  1883,  and  was 
edited  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett 
It  is  now  altered  in  style  and  has  six  pages  of 
musical  matter  to  four  of  letterpress,  with  Mr 
Lewis  Thomas  as  editor. 

The  Quarterly  Musical  Renew  (BTeywood), 
edited  by  Dr.  Hiles,  dates  from  February  1885. 

Musical  Society  (Morley),  first  appeared 
(monthly)  in  March  1886.  It  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke  and  others,  and  a  musi- 
cal supplement. 

The  British  Bandsman  and  Orchestral  Times, 
circulates  among  bandmasters  and  members  of 
military,  orchestral,  and  brass  bands.  It  was 
established  in  September  1887,  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Mr.  Waterson  and  Mr.  Cope,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  also  proprietor  and  publisher. 
It  appears  monthly,  with  a  musical  supplement. 
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The  Sfeitter,  the  organ  of  the  Wagner  Society, 
made  its  first  appearance  on  Feb.  1 3, 1888.  It  is 
issued  quarterly  by  Red  way,  under  the  honorary 
editorship  of  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Jac- 
ques. Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  Shedlock,  Glasenapp 
and  Barry  are  among  the  contributors.  [L.M.M.J 

MUSICAL  UNION.  Add  that  the  associ- 
ation ceased  to  exist  in  1880,  and  that  its  founder, 
Mr.  John  Ella,  died  Oct.  3,  1888. 

MUSIC-PRINTING.  P.  433,  note  1,  for 
now  read  a  copy  of  which  is.  The  book  re- 
ferred to  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
hibits in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  of  1 885.  P.  435  b,  1.  a8  from  bottom, 
correct  statement  .-is  to  'The  Musical  Miscellany,' 
as  that  was  printed  not  from  types,  but  from 
engraved  blocks. 

Henry  Fougt's  Patent,  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
435  of  which  the  specification  may  be  read  in 
the  Patent  Office  (No.  888,  year  1767)  states  that 
the  old  *  choral '  type  consisted  of  the  whole  figure 
of  the  note  with  its  tail  and  the  five  lines ;  but 
that  in  his  system  every  note  with  its  five  lines 
is  divided  into  five  separate  types.  The  modern 
system  is  therefore  very  similar  to  this. 

A  new  process  for  printing  music  is  that 
called  4  Gravure  Chimique,'  examples  of  which 
have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  French 
'  Figaro.'  The  music  is  first  punched  on  a  pewter 
plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  which  a  paper 
proof  is  taken  and  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate. 
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Nitric  acid  is  then  applied,  which  dissolves  the 
zinc  where  it  is  not  protected  by  the  ink,  and 
leaves  the  notes  in  relief.   This  stereotype  plate 
is  then  used  to  print  from  in  the  ordinary  typo- 
graphic press.    Mr.  Lefman,  57  Rue  d'Haute- 
ville,  Paris,  who  kindly  explained  the  process  to 
the  writer,  also  informed  him  that  these  cliches,  of 
the  ordinary  music  size,  can  be  made  for  50  francs 
(^a)each.  [See  also  Schbobmanit,  vol.  iii.p.  348.] 
Mr.  Augener,  of  Newgate  Street,  London,  has 
produced  Borne  beautiful  specimens  of  music- 
printing.    The  music  is  first  punched  on  pewter 
plates  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  then  transferred 
to  a  stone,  from  which  it  is  printed.    The  orna- 
mental title-pages  are  equal  to  the  finest  copper- 
plate engravings.  [V.  de  P.] 
MUSIC  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.   Add  that  the 
portraits,  of  which  a  list  is  given,  have  been 
lately  moved  to  the  New  Schools.    They  were 
exhibited  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  1885, 
when  Salomon's  portrait  was  identified.  See  Add. 
MS.  33071,  fol.  65,  for  a  list  of  them  in  J  733-4. 

MUSIKALISCHES  OPFER.    To  end  of 
article  add  references  to  English  edition  of 
Spitta's  Bach,  iii.  191-7,  333,  393,294. 
MUTE.    Omit  reference  to  Dolce  Cahpajta. 

MYSLIWECZEK,  Joskf.  Line  15,  for  Nov. 
1772,  read  Oct.  1770. 

MYSTERES  D'ISIS.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Aug.  36  read  Aug.  33. 


NABUCCO.    Line  3  oft  article,  for  in  Lent 
read  March  9. 

NACHBAUR,  Fbaxz.  Add  that  in 
1883  he  was  a  member  of  the  German  Opera 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  June  3  sang  the 
part  of  Walther  in  4  Die  Meistereinger,'  origin- 
ally sung  by  him  on  the  production  of  the  work 
at  Munich  in  1868.  He  also  appeared  as  Adolar 
in  '  Euryanthe '  on  June  1 3.  [A.C.] 

NACHRUF.  The  German  word  expresses 
the  idea,  not  merely  of  farewell,  but  of  fame 
after  death ;  thus  4  Elegy '  would  be  a  more  ac- 
curate translation. 

NADESCHDA.  Romantic  opera  in  four 
acts;  words  by  Julian  Sturgis;  music  by  A. 
Goring  Thomas.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  April  16, 1885.  [M.] 

NAGELI,  J.  G.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  'Lied  vom  Rhein,'  given  on  p.  16  of 
Scberer's  collection. 

NAENIA.  Add  that  a  setting  of  the  »ame 
words  for  chorus  and  orchestra  is  op.  83  of  the 
published  works  of  Brahms. 

NAPLES.  P.  446  a,  1.  1,  for  towards  the 
end  of  1584  read  in  the  year  1583.  See  also 
Musical  Libkabies,  vol.  ii.  p.  4356. 


N, 

NAPOLEON,  Arthur,  son  of  Alexandre 
Napoleon,  an  Italian,  and  Dona  Joaquina  dos 
Santos,  a  Portuguese  lady,  was  born  at  Oporto, 
March  6,  1843.  He  began  to  learn  the  piano  at 
four  years  of  age  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  professor  of  music  in  that  city.  At 
six  years  of  age  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic  of 
Oporto.  His  extraordinary  precocity  at  once 
excited  attention  in  Portuguese  musical  circles. 
In  1850,  1851,  and  1853  he  gave  successful  con- 
certs at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  was  invited  to 
the  Court,  where  he  played  several  times  before 
the  Queen,  Doha  Maria  IL  In  1853  he  went 
to  London,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  gained  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  English  aristocracy.  In  1853  he 
gave  concerts  in  the  Salle  Hera,  Paris,  and 
played  before  the  Emperor  and  Emprejs.  Re- 
turning to  London  he  played  at  the  Musical 
Union.  In  Jan.  1854  he  was  engaged  for  la 
concerts  at  the  Kroll  Theatre,  Berlin,  and  hav- 
ing been  presented  by  Meyerbeer,  played  at  the 

falace  of  Charlottenburg  before  the  King  of 
'russia.  He  studied  with  Mr.  Halle"  at  Man- 
chester in  the  same  year,  and  undertook  tours  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  (where  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  presented  him,  in  public, 
with  a  testimonial  of  silver  plate  worth  .£100). 

3  B  a 
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In  1 856  he  played  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and 
made  a  tour  in  England  in  1857  with  Sivori  and 
Piatti.  In  that  year  Arthur  Napoleon  went  to 
the  Brazils  and  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
his  countrymen.  In  the  first  four  concerts  he 
gave  in  Rio  Janeiro  he  made  a  profit  of  over 
£3000.  Having  travelled  through  South  Ame- 
rica he  returned  to  Portugal  in  1858.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  United  States,  making 
several  long  tours,  and  to  the  West  Indies  in 
i860,  where  he  played  with  Gottschalk  in  Ha- 
vana, and  resided  for  some  time  during  i860  and 
1 86 1  at  Porto  Rico.  At  this  time  the  constant 
travelling  and  excitement  of  continued  public 
playing  proved  prejudicial  to  that  musical  pro- 
gress which  was  expected  of  one  so  gifted.  His 
re-appearance  in  London  at  St.  James's  Hall  in 
1862,  when  he  gave  a  concert  with  the  sisters 
Marchisio,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
now  perceived  that  serious  study  of  the  classical 
composers  was  essential  to  his  artistic  develop- 
ment  and  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  posi- 
tion for  which  his  natural  talents  fitted  him.  He, 
however,  while  not  neglecting  this  discipline,  con- 
tinued his  tours,  going  again  to  the  Brazils  and 
Portugal,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  opening  fete  at  the  Exhibition  at  Oporto  in 
1865.  His  last  tour  was  made  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  1866,  when  he  played  before  Queen  Isa- 
bella. Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  art,  Arthur  Napoleon  left  off  playing  in 
public  at  a  time  when  he  might  really  have  begun 
a  distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  first  pianists 
in  Europe,  for  which  he  had  all  the  requisites. 
In  1868  he  established  at  Rio  Janeiro  a  business 
in  music  and  pianofortes  that  has  become  the  first 
in  South  America,  the  present  style  of  the  firm  be- 
ing Arthur  Napoleao  &  Miguez.  He  married  a 
lady  of  Rio  in  187 1.  He  has  not  altogether  aban- 
doned music  as  an  art,  having  written  several 
successful  pieces  for  piano  and  for  orchestra.  At 
the  request  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  he 
directed  in  1876  the  performance  of  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem, and  in  1880  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
Oatiioeiis  tercentenary  festival.  [A.J.H.] 

NARDINI.    Add  day  of  death,  May  7. 

NARES.  Add  that  he  was  born  shortly  before 
April  19.  1715,  on  which  day  he  was  baptized. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Ad- 
ditions and  corrections  will  be  found  under 
Training  School,  vol.  iv.  p.  158.  The  date  of 
the  incubation  of  the  scheme  is  1854,  as  in  vol. 
ii. ;  not  1866,  as  in  vol.  iv. 

NAUMANN.  Add  that  Dr.  Emil  Nau- 
mann's  exhau»tive  '  History  of  Music  '  has  been 
'translated  by  Ferdinand  Praeger,  edited  and 
furnished  with  very  necessary  additional  chap- 
ters on  Englinh  music  by  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
and  published  by  Cass-11  &  Co.  (.1886).  The 
author  died  June  23,  1888. 

NAVA,  Gaetano.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  May  16  and  March  31  respectively. 

NAYLOR.  John,  one  of  our  best  cathedral 
organ  in ts,  was  born  at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
on  June  8,  1838.   Aa  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister 


at  the  Leeds  parish  church,  and  aviso  received 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte  from  the  well-known 
musician  and  organist  Mr.  R  S.  Burton.  With 
this  exception  he  is  a  self-taught  roan.     At  th* 
age  of  18  he  was  appointed  organi»t  of  the  par»L 
church,  Scarborough,  where  he  soon  began,  in 
spite  of  his  youth,  to  promote  a  ta*te  for  govj 
music  in  the  town.    He  graduated  at  Oxford  is 
1863  as  Mus.B.  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
Mus.D.  in  1872.    In  1873  he  became  organi*: 
of  All  Saints'  Church,  Scarborough,  where  in 
collaboration  with  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Browu- 
Borthwick,  he  raised  the  musical  services  to  a 
pitch  of  great  excellence.    He  waa  here  able  in 
make  experiments  in  connection  with  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Psalms  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  publication  <  f 
Dr.  Westcott's  Paragraph  Psalter.    I>r.  Naylor 
is  now  organist  and  choir-master  of  York  Minster, 
for  which  post  he  was  selected  out  of  nutneroci 
candidates  in  1883.    He  is  a  musician  of  catholic 
tastes,  and  a  composer  of  no  mean  merit.    H  i 
works  include,  besides  various  anthems  and  ser- 
vices, the  cantatas  'Jeremiah'  and  *  The  Braz*:. 
Serpent,'  written  with  organ  accompaniment, 
which  were  performed  with  great  succeas  by  1 
large  body  of  voices  in  York  Minster  in  1 SS4  acu 
1887  respectively.  [T.P.H^ 

*  NEGRO    MUSIC    OF    THE  UNITED 
STATES.    The  nearest  approach  to  «  folk  muyk 
in  the  United  States  is  that  played  or  sung  hy 
the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.     Before  th<? 
Civil  War  (1861-65)  brought  freedom  to  the 
slaves,  the  ability  to  read  was  very  rare  amoe* 
those  held  in  bondage.    Indeed,  in  many  of  it* 
States  which  authorized  slavery,  education  of  tL« 
slave  was  a  misdemeanour.    The  tune*  to  which 
they  danced  or  to  which  they  sang  their  aoe^i 
and  hymns  were,  therefore,  traditional.  Tb- 
orig'm  of  some  of  the  tunes  is  held  to  be  Africa* 
on  these  grounds : — they  can  be  reduced  to  % 
pentatoriie  scale,  which  is  the  scale  of  musical 
instruments  Baid  to  be  still  in  use  in  Abyssinia. 
Nubia,  and  other  countries  in  Africa ;  they  har? 
the  same  '  catch  '  that  appears  in  songs  still  sen; 
in  Africa,  according  to  the  observations  of  several 
travellers.     Both  '  catch '  and  wale  are  al*> 
common  in  the  traditional  music  of  the  Scotch, 
Irish.  Welsh,  and  Magyars,  the  'catch*  beinc 
the  rhythmic  device  known  as  the  '  Scotch  snap.' 
There  are,  however,  many  tunes  in  common  use 
among  the  American  negroes  which  have  neither 
peculiarity.    The  negroes  have  the  imitatire 
faculties  very  highly  developed,  and  moat  of 
their  tunes  which  do  not  resemble  those  of  the 
old  races  were  probably  caught  from  Methodist 
preachers,  whose  system  of  conducting  '  revivals .' 
with  its  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearer, 
was  such  as  readily  to  capture  these  impression- 
able people.    Many  of  the  necro  hymns  have 
lines  and  phrases  that  show  a  Wesleyan  origin. 
Traces  of  Catholic  teachings  are  vLdblo  also,  but 
these  are  infrequent.     Resemblances  between 
various  sections  as  to  the  tunes  and  the  word* 
used  are  noted  by  close  observers,  the  differences 
being  such  as  would  naturally  be  produced  in 
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the  flight  of  time  or  by  lapse  of  memory,  as  they 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  aon  or  carriod 
across  the  country.  The  tunes  are  sometimes 
minor  (generally  without  a  sharp  seventh)  and 
sometimes  major ;  occasionally  a  mixed  mode  ia 
employed,  beginning  in  a  major  key,  and  ending 
in  either  the  relative  or  tonic  minor ;  or  the 
contrary  course  may  be  followed.  And  there 
are  tunes  which  end  on  the  subdominant  or 
anywhere  but  on  the  tonic  or  the  dominant. 
The  negroes  are  very  sensitive  to  rhythm.  As 
one  dances  a  jig,  his  companions  gather  about 
him  and  furnish  a  percussive  accompaniment 
with  hones  (played  after  the  manner  of  casta- 
nets) or  roughly  made  tambourines,  or,  wanting 
instruments,  hy  alternately  slapping  their  hands 
together  and  on  their  knees,  keeping  excellent 
time.  They  have  songs  for  all  occasions  where 
they  move  in  concert,  such  as  loading  or  unload- 
ing ships,  or  working  at  the  pumps  of  a  fire 
engine.  Their  rhythmic  sympathies  are  most 
strongly  active  on"  these  occasions.  Often  one 
of  a  gang  acts  as  a  precentor,  giving  a  line  or 
two  by  himself,  and  the  chorus  coming  in  with 
the  refrain.  This  leader,  when  his  supply  of 
lines  gives  out  or  his  memory  fails,  resorts  to 
improvisation.  A  similar  practice  obtains  with 
them  at  their  religious  and  social  gathering*. 
Sometimes  the  improvised  lines  will  be  given  in 
turn  by  different  ones  in  the  company  who  have 
the  faculty  of  inventing  them.  The  women's  voices 
have  a  peculiarly  pathetic  timbre  within  their 
natural  range,  which  is  narrow,  rarely  reaching 
farther  than  from  A  below  the  treble  stave  to  I) 
(fourth  line).  When  forced  they  are  harsh  and 
strident.  As  a  rule  the  tenor  voices  are  dry,  but 
the  basses  are  generally  rich  and  sonorous.  A 
quick  ear  is  more  common  than  tunefulness 
among  the  race,  but  the  effect  produced  by  the 
singing  of  a  great  number,  always  in  unison,  so 
quickens  the  hearer's  pulse  or  moves  him  to 
tears  that  defects  are  forgotten.  Their  time  is 
sure  to  be  accurate.  Of  instruments  in  use 
among  them  the  variety  is  small.  Bones  and 
tambourines  are  common,  but  the  banjo  is  not  so 
generally  used  by  them  as  has  been  thought,  and 
fiddlers  are  very  rare.  Some  of  the  slave  songs, 
especially  those  that  may  be  classed  as  hymns, 
were  made  known  in  the  Northern  States  for 
the  first  time  by  small  bands  of  singers  of  both 
sexes  who  gave  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  in 
1871  and  subsequently.  One  troupe  (the 'Jubilee 
singers  *)  came  from  the  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  in  the  course  of  its  tours, 
which  included  two  trips  to  Europe,  raised  over 
1 50,000  dollars  for  the  University,  which  was  es- 
tablished especially  to  educate  those  who  had  been 
born  in  slavery.  Another  came  from  a  similar 
institution  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  One  effect  of 
their  tours  was  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
songs  into  the  religious  services  of  the  Northern 
negroes.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  songs 
are  everywhere  gradually  disapj>earing  from  use 
as  the  negroes  become  better  educated.  Their 
imitative  faculties  lead  them  to  prefer  music 
exactly  like  that  which  ia  performed  in  churches 
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where  the  worshippers  are  white.  Some  of  the 
secular  songs  of  the  negroes  have  acquired 
peculiar  distinction.  'Jim  Crow' — the  name 
both  of  the  song  and  of  the  negro  whose  per- 
formance of  it  had  a  local  reputation  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  1830— was,  indirectly,  the 
origin  of  the  negro  minstrel  show,  the  most 
familiar  example  of  which  in  England  was 
that  long  known  as  Christy's.  Many  of  the 
plantation  songs  were  introduced  into  these 
shows,  'Coal-black  Rose,'  'Zip  Coon,'  and  '  Ole 
Virginny  nebber  tire*  being  the  most  familiar 
among  them.  A  plantation  song,  •  Way  down  in 
Raccoon  Hollow/ enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  set 
to  words  beginning  '  Near  the  lake  where  droops 
the  willow.' 

A  few  examples  of  the  negro  melodies  and 
verses  are  appended.  They  are  taken  fiom  tb« 
collection  'Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States.' 
The  reader  must  understand  that  all  of  these 
are  sung  much  faster  than  either  the  tunes  or 
the  words  would  seem  to  warrant,  the  rapid  pace 
being  a  result  of  the  negroes'  strong  rhythmic 
instincts.  The  first  example  shows  a  pentatonic 
fccale.  and  the  use  of  the  'Scotch  snap.' 
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A  very  popular  tune,  and  full  of  pathos  when 
sung  by  a  large  company,  is  the  following : — 
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Dr.  W.  Howard  Russell,  of  the  'Times.' 
describe*  in  chapter  xviii.  of  '  My  Diary  North 
and  South,*  a  song  which  made  a  remarkable 
impression  on  him,  and  which,  from 
tion,  appean  to  be  the  following  : — 


- — « 

 »  .  m     -  1     t    fc    I  > 

*  r — 1»  ;  i  *  «■  h    1  r»  ■»  •  ■  *  i  ■ — h 

walk  •  in' Uoo' da     (rtversrd.      lay  dli  bo- dj  down. 

The  following  is  a  popular  song  among  the 
Louisiana  Creole*,  and  the  words  give  an  idea  of 
the  dialect  :— 

BeUe  LayoUt. 
CTtorut. ' — *~  i  ^ 

■7-.-»  -^-»>  v  H  h  v  1-t-w  »  i  a.  *H 

Mo  4s -js  roo-le  v 

Fit*,  Solo.'"  j  ~~ 

m  laeot*.  rancorous*  par -ell 

jiZ*  >_ r'  >-  >  -r~ 

telle  Ls-jolts.        Mo  rou  •  14 

tout  lacMa.  Mo  rou -W  tout  1* 

col-o-nls;  Mo  pancorouarsrl 

0.C. 

The  subject  has  so  many  ramifications  that 
full  treatment  is  impossible  in  this  article. 
Those  interested  will  find  it  discussed  in  the 
following  treatises  by  writers  who  have  lived  at 
the  South,  and  made  special  studies  of  the  sub- 
ject :— 

Dwight'e  Journal  of  Muaic,  Not.  8, 1962.  Letter,  Miss 
McKim,  Philadelphia;  probably  the  flnt  occasion  when 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  Slave  songs. 

Continental  Monthly.  Phila<U-lj>hia,  August,  1863. 
Article,  '  Under  the  Palmettos,'  Mr.  H.  O.  Spaulding, 
with  apecitnena  of  the  muaic. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1867.  Article,  *  Negro  Spirit- 
uals,* T.  W.  Higginson,  with  the  worda  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  hymns. 

'  Slave  Song*  of  the  United  States,'  New  York,  1871. 
Words  and  tones,  the  largest  collection  published. 

The  Century,  New  York,  Feb.  1*86 ;  Article,  '  Creole 
Slave  Dance*.  April.  ls*6;  article. 'Creole Slave  Songs.' 
Both  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Cable.  Especially  interesting  because 
of  the  descriptions  of  negro  customs  in  Louisiana,  some 
of  which  are  of  remote  African  origin,  and  because  of 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Louisiana 
negroes- a  mixture  of  French  and  English,  aometimea  a 
little  Spanieh,  but  each  greatly  modified  by  the  negro'a 
own  method  of  *peech.  Oottschalk,  who  was  a  native  of 
New  Orleana,  used  some  of  the  Creole  muaic  aa  aubjecta 
for  free  treatment  on  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  J.  A.  Brock- 
hovcn,  of  Cincinnati,  has  written  a  suite  for  orchestra, 
based  on  Creole  tunr>*.  which  has  been  performed  at  con- 
certs in  the  United  States.  [F.H  J.] 

NERUDA,  Mme.  Add  that  on  July  26,  1888, 
■he  married  Sir  Charles  Halle 

NESSLER,  Victob,  born  Jan.  a8,  1841,  at 
Baldenheim  in  Alsace,  at  first  studied  theology 
at  Strasburg,  but  the  success  of  his  essay  at 
operatic  composition,  a  work  entitled  4  Fleur- 
ette/  and  produced  there  in  1864,  induced  him 


NICODE. 

to  devote  himself  to  music.  He 
Leipzig,  and  obtained  various  posts  sws  ootid acur 
of  male  choral  societies,  for  the  use  of  which  hr 
wrote  a  set  of  part-songs,  etc.    In  1870  he  be 
came  choral  director  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  and 
in  1879  conductor  at  the  Carolatheater  in  th~ 
same   town.     Meanwhile  various  operas  had 
been  brought  out  with  varying  success.  Tbe 
list  is  as  follows :— '  Die  Hochzeitsreis*  '^1867; 
'  Dornroschen's  Brautfahrt'  (1868);    *  N»cht- 
wachter  und  Student'  (1868);  'Am  Alt 
dertag '  (1869) ;  '  Irmingard,'  a  more 
work  than  the  previous  productions,  in  five  acts 
(1876) ;  'Der  Rattenf anger  von  Hameln'  (1&79  , 
an  opera  which  rapidly  spread  his  fame  through- 
out Germany,  and  which  has  attained  svn  enorm- 
ous success;  'Die  wUde  Jager'  (1881);    '  Der 
Trompeter  von  Sakkingen'  (1884);  and  *  Otto 
der  Schutx'  (18S6).    The  success  of  the  '  Trom 
peter'  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  '  Rat 
tenfanger.'    Both  owe  their  popularity  to  an 
easy  superficiality  of  style,  which  commend* 
itself  to  the  less  musical  portion  of  the  German 
public    When  the  '  Rattenfanger,'  under  the 
name  of  '  The  Piper  of  Hamelin,'  waa  produced 
at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  by  the  English  Opera 
Company  on  Jan.  7,  1884,  it  achieved  a  well- 
merited  failure.  [M  ] 

NEUMARK,  Geobo,  born  March  6.  i6a  1,  st 
Muhlhausen  in  Thuringia,  became  librarian  an  i 
secretary  to  Duke  Wilhehn  II.  of  Weimar,  where 
he  died  July  8,  1681.  He  was  a  renownrd 
player  on  the  harpsichord  and  viola  da  gumbo, 
but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  chorales,  of  some  of 
which  he  wrote  both  words  and  music  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  '  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Goc: 
lasst  walten.'  This  and  other  chorales  by  whkb 
his  name  is  known  appeared  in  one  or  other  of 
his  collections  of  hymns.  These  were  '  Poetisch- 
musikalisches  Lustwaldchen,'  etc  165a,  and  an 
enlarged  form  of  the  same  book,  published  at 
Jena  in  1657  under  the  title  of  '  Poetisch- 
musikalisches  Lustwald.'  Two  of  his  produc- 
tions seem  to  have  been  intended  for  tbe  stage. 
They  are  'Keuscher  Liebesspiegel'  (1649),  which 
Dr.  K.  E.  Schneider  («  Das  musikaliaches  Lied.' 
iii.  151)  says  is  a  kind  of  opera ;  and  '  Politisches 
Gesprachsspiel '  (Weimar  166a).  [M  ] 

NEVADA,  Emma.  See  Wixom,  vol.  W.  p.  4; 7. 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Add 
that  the  society  came  to  an  end  in  1879,  the 
concert  of  June  21  being  the  last  concert  given 
under  the  above  title.  The  scheme  was  carried 
on  for  three  years  more  under  the  title  of  G&nz's 
Orchestral  Concerts. 

NIBELUNGEN.  Add  that  the  trilogy,  or 
tetralogy,  as  it  is  called  in  the  article,  w&» 
given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  May  5-y, 
1 88a.  Four  performances  of  the  entire  work 
took  place. 

NICODE,  Jbak-Lodib,  a  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  Polish  birth,  well  known  in  Germany. 
He  was  born  at  Jerczik  near  Posen,  in  1853, 
was  brought  at  an  early  age  to  Berlin  by  his 
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father,  An  amateur  of  music,  who,  after  losing 
his  property,  earned  a  living  by  his  violin  play- 
ing. Jean-Lonis  received  musical  instruction  in 
Berlin,  resided  there  for  some  years  a*  a  teacher 
and  executant,  and  was  offered  in  1879  a  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Dresden  Conservatoire.  Nicode" 
held  this  post  until  1885.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  won  a  reputation  by  his  compositions  ;  and 
on  coming  forward  as  conductor  of  orchestral 
concerts  was  accorded  by  the  public  and  the 
press  hearty  support  and  sympathy,  which  in- 
creased when  his  talent  for  conducting  became 
evident  Under  Nicode,  virtuosi  of  the  first  rank 
are  heard  in  Dresden,  in  conjunction  with  the 
band  of  theGewerbehaus.at  theSubecription — or, 
as  they  have  come  to  be  called,  the  Philharmonic 
—Concerts  ;  whereas  the  excellent  though  infre- 


quent concert  performances  of  the  Court  Orches- 
tra did  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  solo 
element. 

Amongst  Ni codecs  compositions  for  orchestra 
are  '  Introduction  and  Scherzo,'  op.  1 1 ,  '  Maria 
Stuart,'  Symphonic  poem,  Suite  in  B  minor,  op. 
1 7,  '  Die  Jagd  nach  dem  Gliick,'  and  Symphonic 
Variations,  op.  27;  'Das  Meer'  for  orch.  and 
male  chorus  ;  '  Bilder  aus  dem  SUden '  (op.  28) 
and  other  pieces  for  PF. ;  also  music  for  cello, 
violin,  and  solo  voice  (B.  &  H.).  [L.M.M.] 

NICOLINI,  Ernest.  Add  that  he  married 
Mme.  Adelina  Patti  on  Aug.  10,  1886. 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE  MUSIKFESTE. 
Add  to  the  table  on  p.  457  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  festivals  since  1880 :— 
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Handed  Bunion  ;  Oede'i  Zloo  sod  Symphony  In  Bb. 
Handel*  Ja»hua ;  part  of  Bach'*  B  rataor  Xui  | 
Haydn*  Creation  ;  MendelMohn'i  I*a.  Cilr  ; 

and  Brahms  In  D. 
Handel's  Messiah  ;  Bach's  lUsnlfleM ; 
«n'»  Pr.  Concerto  no.  ft. 


In  r  t 

o'sCi 


HancMn  BeUhauar ,  Bjmphonles,  Beetboren  no,  9,  Mozart  In  Eb.  aud 
Brahms,  no.  4. 

Handel'*  Joahua;  Bash's  Aacenilon  Cental*  ■  Lr-bet  Oott':  Tantch's 
'Miriam's  aV^aSMSSSSj' ;  Beethoren's  rr.  Concerto  In  O; 
Beethoren's  Krolca  and  Schumann's  In  Bt>. 
Messiah;  Bach's  'Gotte*  ZMt";  Mendelssohn's  Pi.  exlr;  Broeh'i 
Ellen';  Finale  ' Oottfrdammerung ' ;  Brahmi"»  Double  Concerto j 
f.  no. ». 


In  the  small  list  of  symphonies  at  the  end  of 
the  article,  the  right  hand  column  Bhould  read  as 
follows : — 

No.  5,  performed  nine  times. 

No.  7,       do.      eight  times. 

No.  3,       do.      eleven  times. 

No.  9,       do.      fourteen  times.  [HJ5.0.] 

NIEMANN.  At  the  end  of  article,  for 
twice  read  three  times.  Add  that  Herr  Nie- 
mann sang  the  part  of  Siegmund  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  '  Nibelungen '  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  1882,  and  that  he  recently  (1887) 
took  his  farewell  of  the  public.  A  son  of  his, 
Otto  Niemann,  also  a  tenor,  appeared  in  a  se- 
lection from  •Parsifal,'  given  at  the  London 
Symphony  Concert  of  Dec.  13,  1887. 

NILSSON,  Christine.  Line  1  of  article,/or 
Aug.  20  read  Aug.  3.  P.  458  6,  1.  4  from 
bottom,  add  that  M.  Rouzaud  died  Feb.  22, 
1882.  Add  that  she  created  the  parts  of  Mar- 
garet and  Helen  of  Troy  in  Boito's  «  Mefistofele,' 
when  that  work  was  produced  in  England,  July 
6,  1 880.  She  played  at  the  same  theatre  in  1 88 1 , 
since  when  she  has  only  been  heard  in  con- 
certs. She  married  Count  Casa  di  Miranda 
in  March  1887.  She  has  retired  altogether  into 
private  life  since  her  farewell  concerts,  the  second 
and  last  of  which  took  place  June  20, 1888. 

N ISARD,  Theodor,   See  vol.  ii.  p.  6 1 4,  note. 

NIXON,  Henrt  George,  born  Feb.  20, 1796, 
at  Winchester,  was  successively  organist  at  St. 


George's  Chapel,  London  Road,  181 7- 1 8 20; 
at  Warwick  Street  Chapel;  at  St.  Andrew's 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Glasgow,  and  finally 
at  St.  George's  Cathedral,  Soutbwark,  in  1839, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death  from  cholera 
in  1849.  His  compositions  include  five  Masses, 
a  Te  Deum,  '  Respice  Victimae  Paschali,'  '  Do- 
minus  rcgnavit';  a  Cantata  written  for  Mali- 
bran  ;  Vespers  for  every  festival  in  the  year, 
many  of  them  published  after  his  death  in  two 
folio  volumes,  besides  pianoforte  solos  and  songs. 
He  married  in  1818  Caroline  Melissa  Dan  by, 
who  died  in  1857,  106  daughter  of  John  Danby, 
the  glee  composer,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children ;  among  them  were 

James  Cassava  (1823-1842),  a  promising 
young  violinist. 

Henry  Cotter,  the  fourth  son,  born  1842  in 
London,  was  taught  music  and  the  organ  by 
Deval  of  Hull,  by  Henry  Smart,  Dr.  Steggall, 
and  G.  A.  Macfarren.  He  was  successively 
organist  at  various  churches  of  all  denominations 
at  Hull,  Woolwich,  Blackheath,  Spanish  Place, 
and  St.  Leonard's,  where  he  now  resides,  and  is 
the  local  representative  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  He  received  the  decree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 876.  His  compositions  include  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  played  by  himself  and  Henry 
Blagrove  in  1 871  ;  a  pianoforte  trio,  first  prize 
Trinity  College,  London,  in  1880;  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  cello ;  overture  '  Titania '  (Mr. 
Co  wen's  Concerts,  Dec.  18,  1880)  concertstuck 
for  piano  and  orchestra ;  songs.  [A.C.] 
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NOHL,  C.  F.  L.    Line  9  from  end  of  article, 
for  1870  read  1867.  Add  date  of  death,  Dec  16, 
1885. 

NORCOME,  Dasikl.  Add  that  he  was  born  at 
Windsor  in  1576.  Having  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  Church,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
lay  clerkship  and  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  instrumentalists  in  the  Vice- 
regal Chapel.  His  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  chapel  in  1641.  [W.H.H.] 

NORDISA.  Romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
words  and  mu»ic  by  F.  Corder.  Produced  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Liverpool  on  Jan.  26, 
and  at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1887.  [M.] 

NORMA.  Line  a  of  article,/or  Lent,  1833, 
read  Dec.  36,  1831,  and  L  5,  for  1855  read  1835. 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  Add  that  in  1881 
the  festival  was  conducted  by  Signor  Randegger, 
who  still  holds  the  po*t.  The  new  works  were 
Cowen's  '  St.  Ursula  and  A.  Goring  Thomas's 
4  Sun-worshippers,'  an<l,  for  orchestra  alone,  Bar- 
nett's  'Harvest  Festival'  and  W.  Macfarren's 
1  Henry  V.'  In  1884  the  chief  novelties  were 
Mackenzie's  '  Rose  of  Sharon '  and  Stanford's 
'  Elegiac  Ode.'  At  this  festival  Mine.  Albani 
was  not  engaged,  the  principal  soprano  music 
being  sung  by  Miss  Emma  Nevada.  In  1887 
Mme.  Albani  again  nppeared,  and  contrary  to 
previous  practice,  several  of  the  younger  English 
singers  were  engaged.  Tho  new  works  were  both 
Italian  oratorios,  '  The  Garden  of  Olivet,'  by 
Bottesini,  and  Mancinelli's  '  Isaias.' 

NOTA  CAMBITA.  After  the  reference  to 
Part-writing  add  in  Appendix. 

NOTATION.  P.  470  b,  the  statement  as  to 
the  stave,  occurring  immediately  after  the  first 
illustration,  col.  b,  is  to  be  corrected  by*  a  refer- 
ence to  vol.  iii.  p.  692  6.  P.  471  a,  1.  17,  for 
two  read  three.  P.  474  a,  L  33  from  bottom, 
for  or  reatl  and ;  and  see  Cwavkttk  in  App. 
vol.  iv.  p.  586.  P.  477  a.  L  34  from  bottom, 
for  Scarlatti's  opera,  etc.  read  Cavalli's  '  Gia- 
sone,'  1655.  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  47  a.  P.  477  6, 
I.  17,  add  that  the  tenor  part  in  choral  works  is 
sometimes  indicated  by  two  G  clefs  close  to- 
gether. Messrs.  Ricordi  &  Co.  use  a  somewhat 
barbarous  combination  of  the  G  and  C  clefs  for 
the  same  purpose.  P.  478  a,  L  19-30  from 
bottom.ybr  are  usually  read  were  formerly ;  and  a 
line  below,  for  Sometimes  read  In  modern  in  uric. 

NOTOT,  Joseph,  born  at  Arras,  Pas  de  Calais, 
in  1755.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  xnani- 
fested"  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  music.  His 


NUANCES. 

father  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  church  or 
the  bar;  and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his 
mind  from  the  pursuit  he  most  loved  they  sent 
him  to  Paris.    It  happened  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  that  city  that  a  friend  took  him  to  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  where,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  Leclerc,  the  organist,  to  sit  at  the 
he  performed  extempore  in  so  ingenious  1 
ner  that  Leclerc  would  not  believe  it  possible 
the  boy  could  be  playing  from  bis  own  idea*. 
Leclerc  therefore  gave  him  a  subject,  upon  which 
the  boy  instantly  formed  a  fugue,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably  that  the  great  composer 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and,  lifting  him  up  as 
high  as  he  could,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight,  4  Tu  renter  as  a  Pains.'    His  father,  find- 
ing him  to  have  really  a  genius  for  music,  per- 
mitted tho  boy  to  adhere  to  the  study  of  music 
as  his  future  profession,  and  he  consequently 
remained  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation.    On  his  return  to  Arras  he 
was  appointed  organist  there.  His  compositions, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  John  Chtistian 
Bach,  consist  of  four  symphonies,  three  piano- 
forte concertos,  and  a  number  of  sonatas  for  that 
instrument.    And  it  is  said  that  in  hia  style 
of  accompanying  from  a  full  score  Joseph  Notot 
was  unequalled.     At  tho  French  Revolution 
this  excellent  musician  renounced  music  as  a 
profession  and  came  to  reside  in  England. 
regret  not  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  period  of 
his  decease.    The  above  notice  is  from  a  work 
called  the  'British  Minstrel  and  Musical  Lite- 
rary Miscellany,'  published  some  years  ago  in 
Glasgow  as  a  periodical,  No.  58.  [C.rLP.] 

NOTTEBOHM.  Add  to  his  publications, 
'Ein  Skizzenbuch  von  Beethoven  aus  dem  Jahr 
1803*  (B.&.H.  1880).  This  contains  the  sketches 
for  tho  Eroica.  His  death  took  place  at  Gratx, 
on  Oct.  30,  iSSs.  Since  then  the  pspers  which 
nppeared  in  the  '  Mus.  Wochenblalt'  as  'Neue 
Beethoveniana,'  with  others  of  the  same  nature 
by  him,  have  been  collected  by  E. 
ski,  and  published  in  1887  by  Rieter- 
mann  of  Leipzig  in  a  volume  of  590  pages  ;  as 
•Zweite  Beethoveniana.'  An  index  to  both  the 
Beethoveniana  volumes  was  published  in  Oct. 
1888.  [G.] 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.    Add  date  of 
death  of  Henry  Littleton,  May  ix,  1888. 

NOZZE  DI  FIGARO.    Line  5  of  article, 
for  1876  read  1786. 

N  U  ANCES.  For  corrections  of  this  article  see 
I  Notation,  vol.  ii.  p.  468b,  476A,  and  aLo  535  b. 
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OAKELEY,  Sir  Herbert  St anlet.  Line  13 
of  article,  add: — He  received  in  1879  tho 
degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1881  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  ;  he  whs  created  in  the  same 
year  Composer  of  Music  to  Her  Majesty  in  Scot- 
land. In  1886  the  University  of  Toronto  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  in  1 887  he 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  Line  \\%for  some  10  read  25, 
and  add  that  20  of  the  songs  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  « Jubilee  Album'  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  Line  17,  for  12  read  18.  Line  18,  add 
a  Jubilee  Cantata  for  18S7.  Among  the  sacred 
compositions  add  a  motet  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. Add  that  the  annual  festival 
mentioned  in  the  third  line  from  the  end  of 
the  article,  is  due  to  Sir  Herbert  Oakcley.  (See 
Eeid  Concerts,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.)  He  has  lately 
(I8S6)  prepared  a  scheme  for  musical  graduation 
at  tho  Edinburgh  University,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  senate,  and  only  awaits  the 
sanction  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  University 
Court  to  come  into  effect. 

OBERTAS. 1  This  is  described  in  the  '  Ency- 
klopedyja  Powszechna'  (Warsaw  1884)  ns  the 
most  popular  of  Polish  national  dances.  The 
couples  follow  their  leader,  turning  from  right  to 
left,  and  describing  a  circle  or  oval  ring.  Tho 
woman  sometimes  dances  round  her  partner,  and 
sometimes  vice  rersd ;  a  song  is  ofien  sung  at  tho 
same  time.  The  obertas  is  evidently  regarded 
by  the  Poles  as  their  national  waltz,  though,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  it  differs  from  the  German 
waltz  in  several  characttristics  of  the  dance  as 
well  at  in  the  style  of  the  music  associated  with 
it  by  modern  composers.  WieniawBki's  'Mazurka 
caractdristique '  for  violin  No.  1,  hears  the  sub- 
title *  Obertas  '  ;  it  is  deficient  in  the  rough,  wild 
character,  without  which  the  dance  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  mazurka.  Boito  in- 
introduces  the  obertas  into  the  first  scene  of  act  i. 
of  '  Mefistofele '  : 
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Whether  Boito  was  guilty  of  an  anachronism  in 
representing  his  16th  century  Frankfort  populace 
indulging  in  a  national  dance  of  Poland  (to  say 
nothing  of  Polish  exclamations)  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  Mazurka  found  its  way  into  North- 
Germany  only  after  August  III.  of  Saxony  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1 733  (Brockhaus).  Had 
the  obertas  been  adopted  at  any  time  by  the 
German  people,  such  writers  as  Angerstein, 
Czorwinski,  Voss,  etc,  could  not  have  ignored  it 
in  their  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  the 
Dance;  though  their  neglect  to  include  the 
namo  of  a  dance  known  only  in  Poland,  in  their 
enumeration  of  dances  of  all  nations,  is  at  least 
excusable.  However,  the  charm  of  these 
stirring  strains,  no  doubt  suggested  to  Boito  by 
his  Polish  mother,  renders  very  welcome  the 
composer's  possible  deviation  from  historic  truth. 

Wieniawski  and  Boito  suggest  by  a  drone  bass 
in  fifths  the  rude  accompaniment  of  the  bagpipes 
or  other  primitive  combination  of  instruments. 

Tntto  vanno  alia  rinfosa 
Bulla  muaica  Oonfuna 
Cos!  for  la  cornamusa— 

writes  Boito  for  his  chorus.  The  wild  and  romp- 
ing nature  of  this  dance  and  music  must  have 
proved  without  attraction  for  Chopin,  who  has 
at  any  rate  not  included  by  name  an  Obertas 
among  his  Mazurkas.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
recognize  that  in  C  major,  op.  56,  no.  2  (Vivace;, 
as  being  in  harmony  and  rhythm  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Obertas  attempted  by  this  fas- 
tidious and  undraraatic  composer.  [LM.M.] 
OCCASIONAL  ORATORIO.  THE.  A  work 
of  Handel,  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the 
failure  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745.  It  con- 
sists of  an  overture  and  three  parts,  among  which 
are  '  O  liberty,'  afterwards  transferred  to  'Judas 
Maccabeus,' some  of  the  choruses  from  'Israel 
in  Egypt'  and  a  Coronation  Anthem,  introduced 
into  Part  III.  The  words  of  Part  I.  are  in  great 
part  taken  from  Milton's  Psalms,  and  many 
numbers  appear  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Morell. 
(See  pref.  to  the  work  in  the  Handelgesellachaft 
edition.)  It  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Feb.  14,  19,  and  26,  1746.  (Uockstro's  Life 
of  Handel.)  [M.] 
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OCTAVE.  Add  that  an  explanation  of  the 
term  '  Short  Octave 1  will  be  found  in  vol  ii. 
p.  588,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  653. 

ODINGTON,  Waltbb  ue,  or  Walter  of 
Evesham,  aa  he  appears  to  have  been  indiffer- 
ently called,  probably  took  bia  name  from 
Oddington,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  among  musical  historians  to  identify  him 
with  the  Walter,  monk  of  Canterbury,  whose 
election  to  the  primacy  was  quashed  by  the  Pope 
in  1229;  but  unfortunately  the  true  spelling  of 
his  name  was  Einesham  or  Eynsham.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  article  could  not  have  been  born 
much  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  if, 
hs  appears  beyond  doubt,  he  was  the  Walter  de 
Evesham  who  is  referred  to  in  a  list  of  mathe- 
maticians as  living  in  1 316.  Upon  this  sup- 
position we  may  accept  the  date,  1280,  at  which 
Leland  states  that  Odington  was  flourishing. 
In  all  probability  his  musical  works  were  written 
early  in  his  life,  his  latter  days  being  given  up  to 
astronomy,  in  which  science  he  is  known  to  have 
been  proficient,  from  several  treatises  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  His  only  known  musical  work 
was  the  '  De  Speculatione  Musices,'  of  which 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  Another  copy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  contained  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  of 
which  the  remains  are  now  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  this  treatise  Walter  Bhows  himself  a 
sound  musician  as  well  as  a  learned  writer,  sup- 
plying in  almost  all  cases  examples  of  his  own 
composition.  The  principal  subjects  he  handles 
are  musical  intervals,  notation,  rhythm,  musical 
instruments,  and  harmony,  which  latter  term  he 
uses  instead  of  the  old  '  discantus 1 ;  he  gives 
interesting  definitions  of  such  words  as  ron- 
deau, motet  (which  he  calls  '  motus  brevis  can- 
tilenas'),  etc.  But  the  treatise  is  especially 
important  for  the  study  of  rhythm  in  the  13th 
century.  All  that  is  known  of  hi*  life  is  that 
he  was  a  Benedictine  of  the  monastery  at  Eves- 
ham, and  that  he  was  at  Oxford,  as  stated  above, 
in  1 3 16.  [A.H.-H.] 

OEDIPUS.  Add  that  incidental  music, 
choruses,  etc.  were  written  to  the  play  by  Dr. 
C.  V.  Stanford,  for  the  performance  at  Cam- 
bridge on  Nov.  22-26.  1887. 

OFFENBACH.  Add  that  he  died  of  gout 
on  the  heart,  at  his  residence  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines,  Oct.  5,  1880.  His  posthumous 
works  include  '  La  belle  Lurette,  composed 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and  '  Lea 
Con  tea  d'Hoffmann,'  opera  comique.  The  former 
was  revised  by  Leo  Delibes,  and  produced  at  the 
Renaissance,  Oct.  30,  1880,  with  Jane  Hading, 
Milly  Meyer,  Vauthier,  Jolly,  etc.  (in  English 
at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  March  24,  1883).  The 
second  opera  was  the  composer's  most  cherished 
work,  on  which  he  had  been  working  for  years. 
For  some  time  Offenbach  had  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, and  said  to  M.  Carvalho,  'Make 
haste,  make  haste  to  mount  my  piece ;  I  am  in 
a  hurry,  and  have  only  one  wish  in  the  world 
—  that  of  witnessing  the  premkre  of  this 


'  It  was  finally  revised  and  partly  orches- 
trated by  Guiraud,  and  produced  at  the  Op<*ra 
Comique,  Feb.  10, 1 88 1,  with  Adele  Isaac,  Mar- 
guerite Ugalde,  Talazac,  Taskin,  Grivot,  etc.  It 
was  played  no  less  than  101  nights  in  the  yesvr  of 
its  production.  It  was  given  in  Germany,  and 
at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  ita 
conflagration.  Some  of  the  music  was  adapted 
to  a  one-act  farce  by  Le terrier  and  Vanloo, '  Mile. 
Moucheron,'  produced  at  the  Renaissance.  May 
10,  1881.  Offenbach's  widow  died  April  19, 
1887.  *  [A.C.] 

OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE,  THE.  This 
tune,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Genevan  Psadter, 
has  been  so  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Goudi- 
mel,  or  the  name  of  that  composer  appended  to 
harmonies  which  are  not  his,  that  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  give  here  a  transcript  of  the  melody 
by  Bourgeois,  1552,  as  harmonized  by  Goudiiuel, 
1565- 
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In  1561  Kethe  wrote  versions  of  twenty-five 
psalms  for  the  enlarged  edition  of  Knox's  Anglo- 
Genevan  Psalter  published  in  that  year.  One  of 
these  was  the  Long  Measure  version  of  Psalm  C, 
'  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  to  which 
the  Genevan  tune  was  then  for  the  first  time 
adapted.  [G.A.C.] 

OPERA.  P.  499  a,  1.  13,  for  Mantua  rtad 
Modena.  P.  501a,  1.  3,  for  1613  read  1615. 
P.  502  a,  L  30.  The  drama  called  '  II  Ri- 
torno  di  Angelica,'  etc.,  is  ascribed,  in  Lady 
Morgan's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Sal  va tor  Rosa,'  to 
a  composer  named  Tignali.  This  name  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stratum  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Tenaglia,  whose  'Clearco'  was  produced  at 
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Rome  in  1661.  P.  506  a,  1.3a  from  bottom, 
for  1669  read  1671.  P.  507  a,  L  15  from 
bottom,  for  (1677),  'Abelazor'  (ib.),  read 
(1675),  '  Abdelaxar'  (1677).  Line  10  from 
bottom,  correct  date  of  'Amphitrion'  to  1690, 
and  four  lines  below,  for  date  of  '  Don  Quixote,' 
read  1695.  P.  5146, 1.  3,  for  written  in  1734 
read  performed  in  1733.  P.  522  a,  1.  14  from 
bottom,  for  1844  read  1843.  P.  524  a,  1.  29. 
omit  '  Tbe  Csistle  of  Andalusia,'  since  that  opera 
is  not  by  Shield  but  by  Arnold.  Same  col., 
1.  9  from  bottom,  for  1810  re<id  181 1.  P.  525  a, 
1.  20  from  bottom,  for  the  same  read  the  pre- 
vious.   Nine  lines  below,  for  1 8 14  read  1813. 

OPERA  COMIQUE  (second  article  with 
that  title).  At  end  add  that  the  theatre  was 
burnt  down  on  May  25,  1887. 

ORATORIO.    P.  549  a,  1.  1 3,  for  1745  read 

ORAZZI  E  CURIAZI.  Line  3  of  article, 
for  1794  read  1796. 

ORCHESTRA.  P.  563  a,  last  line  but  one, 
/or  1549  read  1649. 

ORCHESTRINA  DI  CAMERA.  The  title 
of  a  series  of  little  instruments  of  the  harmonium 
tribe.  They  were  invented  and  are  made  by  W. 
E.  Evans,  of  London,  and  represent  the  orches- 
tral clarinet,  oboe,  flute,  French  horn,  and 
bassoon.  They  imitate  the  timbre  of  the  re- 
spective instruments  after  which  they  are  called, 
and  have  the  same  compass  of  notes.  The  clari- 
net and  French  horn  are  furnished  with  shifting 
keyboards,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  mechani- 
cal transposition  of  the  parts  when  these  are  not 
written  in  the  key  of  C.  The  different  qualities 
of  tone  are  obtained  by  making  the  vibrating 
reeds  of  varying  dimensions,  and  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  channels  conveying  the  wind  to 
them.  The  orcheatrinaa  are  chiefly  intended  to 
be  employed  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
real  instruments  at  performances  where  players 
of  the  orchestral  instrument*  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Dr.  Hullah,  in  his  4  Music  in  the 
Houm;,'  recommends  them  as  valuable  for  the 
practice  of  concerted  music,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  obbligato  accompani- 
ments. [T.L.S.] 

ORDRES.  Another  name  for  Suites,  used 
by  Couperin  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  no  difference  of  arrangement  or  struc- 
ture which  would  account  for  the  employment  of 
the  two  names.  [M.] 

ORGAN.  P.  599  6,  L  31,  for  he  read  Mr. 
Barker. 

ORGANISTS,  COLLEGE  OF,  an  association 
founded  in  1864  on  the  initiative  of  the  late  Mr. 
R.  D.  Limpus,  with  a  view  (1)  to  provide  a 
central  organization  in  London  of  the  profession 
of  organist ;  ( 2 )  To  provide  a  system  of  examin- 
ations and  certificates  for  the  better  definition 
and  protection  of  the  profession,  and  to  secure 
competent  organists  for  the  service  of  the 
church ;  (3)  to  provide  opportunities  for  inter- 
course amongst  members  of  the  profession  and 


the  discussion  of  professional  topics ;  (4)  to  en- 
courage the  composition  and  study  of  sacred 
music.  A  council  was  chosen,  and  the  College 
was  opened  at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and 
afterwards  located  at  95  Great  Russell  Street. 
The  College  of  Organists  is  incorporated  under 
the  Companies'  Acts ;  it  consists  of  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Musical  Examiners,  Hon.  Trea- 
surer, Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Librarian,  Hon. 
Auditors  (2),  Fellows,  Associates,  Hon.  Mem- 
bers and  Ordinary  Members.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  are 
Patrons  of  the  College,  and  the  names  of  some 
notable  musicians  appear  among  the  office-bearers 
— Elvey,  Goss,  Hullah,  Macfarren,  Ouseley, 
Stewart,  Sullivan,  Stainer,  Hopkins,  Bridge, 
etc. — from  the  commencement  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  council  of  twenty-one  Fellows, 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer, 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  retiring  annually  ; 
two-thirds  of  the  number  are  re-elected  with 
seven  other  Fellows  who  have  not  served  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  trustees  are  Messrs. 
M.  E.  Wesley,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  and  E.  H.  Turpin. 
At  the  general  meeting  every  July  the  retiring 
council  present  their  report  on  the  Btate  of  the 
College. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  half-yearly 
holding  of  Examinations  in  Organ  Playing, 
General  Knowledge  of  the  Organ,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Sight-reading,  and 
general  musical  knowledge,  after  passing  which 
a  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  First  Class  diploma 
admitting  him  to  a  fellowship  in  the  College. 
This  examination  is  only  open  to  candidates 
who  have  previously  been  examined  for  and 
obtained  the  certificate  of  aasociateship,  and  to 
musical  graduates  of  the  English  Universities. 
An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  institution  may 
fairly  be  gained  by  comparing  the  numbers  of 
candidates  for  examination  in  different  years. 
Whereas  7  presented  themselves  in  July  1866, 
38  came  up  in  1876,  and  244  in  1886.  Of  Fel- 
lows, Associates  and  Members  the  College  now 
numbers  about  600,  a  position  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Wesley,  have  greatly  assisted  in 
securing  and  maintaining  for  the  institution. 
To  the  latter  gentleman  is  due  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  Ponsion  Fund  for  organists  incapaci- 
tated by  age  or  illness,  a  proposal  which  is  likely 
to  be  followed  up.  Other  features  of  the  College 
work  are  the  Organists'  Register,  and  the 
prizes  for  composition. 

Since  June,  18&7,  the  press  representation  of 
the  College  has  been  effected  through  the  '  Musi- 
cal World,'  a  part  of  which  weekly  paper  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin, 
and  is  devoted  to  organ  news  and  articles  of 
special  importance  to  organists,  besides  occa- 
sional reports  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
College  meetings.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
a  small  space  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  number  and  interest  of  these  addresses, 
which  are  largely  attended  by  strangers  and 
friends;  the  list  of  those  that  were  heard  in 
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the  year  18S6-7  includes  'Ancient  Keyboard 
Music,'  by  Mr.  Hipkins ;  '  Musical  Elocution,' 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Lake  ;  '  False  Relations,'  by 
Mr.  James  Turpin ;  '  Organ  Construction,'  by 
Mr.  Richardson;  and  'How  to  enjoy  Mumo,' 
by  Mr.  Banister.  [L.M.M.] 
ORGANOPHONE.  A  variety  of  the  Har- 
monium invented  by  the  late  A.  Debain  of  Paris, 
wherein  the  reeils  or  vibrators  are  raised  within 
instead  of  being  beneath  the  channels.  The 
result  of  this  disposition  is  the  prod uc lion  of  a 
tone-quality  assimilating  to  that  of  the  Americ  an 
organ.  [A.J.H.] 

ORGENYI.  For  name  read  Org^ni,  Anxa 
Maria  Aolaia,  and  add  that  her  real  name  is 
von  Gorger  St.  Jorgen,  and  that  she  was  born  in 
1841  at  Rima-Szombath,  Gaiicia.  She  sang  for 
a  few  nights  at  the  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  1879,  aa 
Violetta.  In  1881  she  re-appeared  in  England, 
and  sang  with  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Philharmonic,  and  other  concerts.  She  is  now 
a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Dresden  Conserva- 
turiuin.  [A.C.] 

ORIANA,  The  Triumphs  ok.  P.  61 1  a,  1.  4, 
for  in  1601  read  in  1603  (after  Queen  Elizabeth's 
death,  as  is  proved  by  Arber's  Stationers'  Regis- 
ter). The  book  was  printed  in  1601,  but  the  pub- 
lication delayed  till  two  vears  afterwards, probably 
because  the  Queen  disliked  the  title  of  Oriana. 

ORNITHOPARCUS,  vol.  ii.  p.  61 1  b.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Micrologus  of  Or- 
fiithoparcus  is  stated  variously  as  15 16  and  1517. 
The  former  date  is  that  given  by  Panzer  (vii. 
p.  196),  on  the  authority  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Count  Thott's  Library  (vii.  p.  172).  But  no 
trace  of  this  edition — if  it  ever  existed — can  now 
be  found,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  work 
was  first  printed  in  15 17.  The  following  are 
the  various  editions  through  which  it  passed  :— 

I.  Leipzig.  Jan.  15 1 7.  The  colophon  runs  us 
follows : — 


ltn  rat  hoc  opus  Lirniae  in  aedibua  Valentin!  | 
Rchuman.  Me  to  Januarto,  Anni  virRinei  paxtua  l)t>  | 
ciroiseptimi  supra  M^quimillcsiinu  Le<>ni>do  |  ciinopout. 
max.  ac  Mnximiliano  |  glorioiitairao  Impatoro  orbi  ter- 
ra* I  praeaideutibus.  | 

This  is  the  first  edition,  and  only  one  copy  is 

known  to  exist,  viz.  in  the  Bil.liotheque  Na- 

tionale  at  Paris,  the  whole  of  sheet  A  of  which 

is  wanting.    It  was  described  by  Fe'tis,  who 

however  confuses  it  with  the  second  edition. 

a.  Leipzig,  Nov.  151 7.    Described  in  Panzer 

(ix.  496).    The  colophon  is  : — 

Excaimm  eat  hoe  opus,  ab  ipso  authors  den  no  catti- 
(ratutn,  |  recogniturao,:  Lipsis  in  edibu*  Ualentini  Schu- 
mann I,  calc<>-  I  (fraphl  aolertiaiiral  :  Menae  Nounbr: 
Anni  virginei  partna  do-  |  cimi  aeptiml  supra  acsquimil- 
lesimQ.  Leone  decimo  Pont  Max.  I  ac  Maximiliano 
inuictiaaimo  immature  orbi  terras  piidetibus.  | 

This  edition,  though  the  colophon  clearly  proves 
the  contrary,  is  generally  described  as  the  first. 
Copies  of  it  are  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Kgl. 
Bibliothek,  Berlin;  Hofbibliothek,  Darmstadt ; 
Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice;  University  of 
Bonn,  and  the  «  Rosenthal  Autiquariat,'  Munich 
(M»y  1888). 


3.  Leipzig,  1 519.    The  colophon  runs  : — 

Exeawnm  est  hoe  opus:  denno  ca*tifratam  reencmi- 
tumq,:  |  I.ipaie  in  edibus  Ualentini  Schumann!  :  eavleo- 
graphi  •olertlMi  I  mi :  Menae  Aprili;  Anni  virgine. 
partna  rndeuigesimi  supra  |  seaquimilleaimum.  | 

There  are  copies  of  this  at  Berlin  (Royal  Li- 
brary). Munich  (Royal  Library),  Konig*b«rg 
(see  'Monatshefte  ftir  Musikgeschichte,'  1870, 
p.  47),  Gottingen  (University  Library)  and  Brus- 
sels (see  '  Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  F.  J. 
Fe'tis,'  p.  631).  A  copy  is  said  ('Monatshefte 
fiir  Musikgeschichte,'  viii.  p.  23)  to  l«  in  the 
Rathsschulbibliothek  of  Zwickau.  Fe'tis  says 
there  is  an  edition  of  1531  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris,  though  on  enquiry  (May, 
188S)  the  only  copy  found  there  was  that  of  Jan. 
1 51 7.  The  colophon  he  quotes  is  that  of  the 
1519  edition,  but  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
'  undevigesimi '  meant  twenty  one,  instead  of 
nineteen.  His  statement  has  been  copied  by 
Meudel. 

4.  Cologne,  1533.    The  title-page  runs : — 

Andne  Ornitoparchi  Meyn  inventus,  De  arte  cantandt 
microloRud,  libria  quatuor  dtgealua,  omnibu*  mn*)cr 
studious  non  tani  utili*  quam  neceasariua,  diligmtrr 
rfo.>gnitu».   Colonic,  apud  Joanueia  Ojmnicum,  anno 

1633. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Bibliotheqne  An 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique,  Paris  (see 
M.  Weckerlin's  Catalogue,  p.  309). 

5.  Cologne,  1535.  An  edition  without  colo- 
phon, similar  to  the  preceding.  A  copy  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 

6.  Gerber  (Lexicon,  ed.  1813,  iii.  p.  618) 
quotes  Schacht'B  '  Bibl.  Music'  (16S7)  to  the 
effect  that  there  exists  an  edition  in  oblong  8ro. 
printed  by  Johannes  Gymnicus  at  Cologne  in 
1540,  but  no  copy  of  this  is  known  to  exist. 

Add  to  the  account  of  Ornithoparcus  that  be 
was  M.A.  of  Tubingen,  and  in  October  1516 
was  couuected  with  the  T 


berg. 


University  of  WitUn- 
[W.B.S.] 


ORRIDGE,  Ellek  Amelia,  born  in  London, 
1856,  was  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  gained  the  Llewellyn 
Thomas  bronze-  and  gold  medals  for  decla- 
matory singing  in  1876  and  1877,  the  certificate 
of  merit,  the  Parepa- Rosa  medal,  and  the  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  3nd  prize  in  1878.  While  stiU  a 
Btudent  she  sang  in  a  provincial  tour  with  Sims 
Reeves  in  1877.  She  made  a  successful  debuc 
at  the  Ballad  Concerts,  Nov.  31  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  engaged  for  the  whole  season. 
Miss  Orridge  afterwards  worthily  maintained 
the  reputation  acquired  at  the  outset  of  her 
career,  and  gave  promise  that  in  tho  future  she 
would  become  one  of  our  best  contralto  con- 
cert singers.  She  sang  at  Mr.  Game's  concert 
in  a  selection  from  Berlioz's  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,* 
May  38;  at  the  Richter  in  Stanford's  46  th 
Psalm,  May  30 ;  in  the  « Nuit*  d'Etd  •  and 
Choral  Symphony,  Oct.  34.  1881  ;  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic in  the  hut  work,  Feb.  9 ;  at  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  Schumann's  '  Faust,'  June  8. 
1883;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  the  Popular 
Concerts,  etc.  She  died  Sept.  16,  1883,  of 
typhoid  fever,  at  Guernsey,  where  she  had  gone 
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for  a  abort  holiday  ;  the  news  of  her  death  was 
received  with  universal  regret,  on  account  of  her 
amiability  and  kindliness  of  disposition.  [A.C.] 
OSBORNE,  G.  A.  Add  day  of  birth,  Sept.  24. 
Add  that  his  father  was  lay-vicar  as  well  as 
organist.  During  his  residence  in  Brussels  he 
taught  the  present  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  decorated.  Line  5 
from  end  of  article,  omit  the  words  string 
quartets,  and  add  to  list  of  works,  three  trios 
for  piano  and  strings,  a  sextet  for  piano,  flute, 
oboe,  horn,  cello,  and  double-bass.  Of  the 
many  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  thirty-three 
were  written  with  De  Be>iot,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  original,  one  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Lafont,  one  with  Artdt,  and  two 
with  Ernst. 

OTELLO.  Line  3  of  article,  for  in  read 
Dec.  4.  Add: — 2.  Opera  in  4  acts;  libretto, 
founded  on  Shakespeare,  by  Arrigo  Boito,  music 
by  Verdi.  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  6, 
1887. 

OTTO,  Mei/itta,  nte  Alvslebeh,  born  18451 
at  Dresden,  was  taught  singing  there  by  Thicle  at 
the  Conservatorium,  and  made  her  d<fbut  at  the 
opera  in  the  autumn  of  1 861  as  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois,  appearing  subsequently  as  Irene  and  Bertha. 
She  remained  a  member  of  the  company  until 
1873,  having  married  Max  Otto,  an  actuary,  in 
1 866.  Her  parts  comprised  Anna  in  '  Hans  Hell- 
ing,' Rowena  in  'Templer  und  J Odin,1  Queen  of 
Night,  Alice,  Martha,  Eva,  etc.  She  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  concert  singer,  and  was  the 
solo  soprano  at  the  Beethoven  Centenary  at  Bonn 
in  1871.  She  fiist  appeared  in  England  at 
Mme.  Schumann's  concert,  St.  James's  Hall, 


March  20,  1873;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March 
22  ;  at  Manchester,  in  Bach's  PasBion  music; 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  April  2  and  7.  She  made  a 
great  success,  and  remained  in  England  until 
1875,  appearing  most  frequently  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Albert  Hall,  notably  in  the  revivals 
of  '  Theodora,'  Oct.  30,  1873,  and  the  '  Christmas 
Oratorio,'  Dec.  15,  1873.  She  sang  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, March  25, 1874 ;  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
in  'St.  John  the  Baptist '  and  Schumann's  *  Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri/etc.  in  1874 ;  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  the  Wagner,  Mr.  Bache's,  the  Ballad, 
and  principal  provincial  concerts,  etc.  She  re- 
turned to  Dresden  in  1875,  and  sang  in  opera 
there  and  at  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  She  was 
engaged  at  Hamburg  in  1880  and  gave  'Gast- 
spiele '  at  Leipzig  In  the  same  year  Bhe  was 
re-engaged  at  the  Dresden  opera.  [A.C.] 

OU  PEUT-ON,  etc.  After  note  2  add  in 
Appendix. 

OURY,  Mme.  Line  4  of  article,  for  1806 
read  1S08. 

OUSELEY,  Sir  F.  A.  G.  P.  618  a.  1.  8,  after 
Dr.  Corfe  imert  who  was  succeeded  in  18S4  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Parry. 

OVERTURE.  P.  6216,  1.  4.  for  clarinet 
read  chain meau. 

OXFORD.  In  the  additional  list  of  Doctors 
of  Music  given  on  p.  624  b,  add  to  Wuinwright 
his  Christian  name.  Robert;  and  that  of  Mar- 
shall, William.  At  end  of  paragraph  add  that 
in  1883  an  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford.  For  the  ad- 
ditional information  promised  at  end  of  article, 
see  Deqeees  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  609. 


P. 


PACCHIEROTTT,  Gabpabo.  P.  626  a,  at 
beginning  of  second  paragraph,  add  that  on 
his  second  visit  to  London  he  was  engaged 
by  Sheridan  for  the  season  (1 782-3)  at  a  salary  of 
£1150,  with  a  benefit.  Six  lines  below,  correct 
the  date  of  Galuppi's  death  to  1 784.  [J.M.] 
PACHMANN.  Vladimir  de,  born  at  Odessa, 
July  27,  1848.  His  father  was  a  professor  in 
the  University  there,  and  an  amateur  violinist 
of  considerable  celebrity.  Before  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Russia,  he  had  lived  in  Vienna, 
where  be  came  in  contact  frequently  with 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  other  great  musicians  of 
the  time.  He  was  his  son's  teacher,  and  ulti- 
mately sent  him,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  the  Con- 
servatorium of  Vienna,  where  he  remained  two 
years  under  Professor  Dachs.  He  obtained  the 
gold  medal,  and  returned  to  Russia  in  1869, 
when  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist, 
giving  a  series  of  concerts  which  were  very 
successful,  although  the  young  artist  was  not 
contented  with  his  own  performance*.  He 

I  Accord  log  to  Btptte't  Dtokmuy. 


refused  to  appear  again  for  eight  yean,  during 
which  time  he  engaged  in  hard  study.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  period  of  probation,  he  played  at 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  but  airain  he  was 
his  own  severest  critic,  and  after  a  time  he  once 
more  retired  for  two  years.  Being  at  last  satis- 
fied with  his  own  achievements,  lie  gave  three 
concerts  in  Vienna,  and  subsequently  three  in 
Paris,  and  was  uniformly  successful.  On  May 
20,  1882,  he  appeared  in  London  at  one  of  Mr. 
Ganz'sorchestral  concerts,  playingtheEb  Concerto 
of  Beethoven,  and  achieving  a  brilliant  success. 
Since  this  time  he  has  occupied  a  very  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  and  the 
public  He  has  played  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  and  when  in  Copenhagen 
received  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  illustrious 
order  of  Dannebrog.  Although  his  individuality 
in  too  strong  and  too  little  under  control  to 
allow  of  his  being  considered  a  perfect  player  of 
concerted  music,  yet  as  a  solo  player,  more 
es|>ecially  of  the  works  of  Chopin,  he  is  justly 
and  unreservedly  admired.    In  April  1884  he 
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married  his  pupil,  Miss  Maggie  Okey,  who  had 
attained  very  considerable  success  as  a  pianist. 
She  reappeared  at  a  Crystal  Palace  Concert  on 
Nov.  26,  1887,  in  Schumann's  Concerto.  [M.] 

PACINI,  Giovanni.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
Feb.  19  read  Feb.  17.  P.  627  a,  I  5,  the  date 
given  applies  only  to  '  L' ultimo  gioroo  di 
Pompei  * ;    '  Niobe '  was  produced  in  1826. 

PADILLA-Y-RAMOS.  See  Artot  in  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  524,  note  3. 

PAER,  Febdikakdo.  Line  14  of  article,/or 
1799  read  1801. 

PAISIELLO,  Giovanni.  P.  634  a,  1.  20  from 
bottom,  for  in  the  same  year  read  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

PALADILHE,  Emilb.  Add  the  following 
to  the  article  in  vol.  ii.  p.  634 : — The  first  im- 
portant work  of  Paladilhe's,  •  Suzanne,1  having 
had  but  a  moderate  success  in  spite  of  the  merit 
of  its  first  act,  a  delicately  treated  idyll,  the 
young  composer  turned  his  attention  to  the 
concert-room,  and  produced  a  work  entitled 
*  Fragments  Symphoniques '  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires,  March  5,  1882.  It  is  a  composition 
of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but  some  of  the  songs 
which  he  wrote  at  the  time  are  exceedingly 
graceful.  On  Feb.  23,  1885,  his  'Diana'  was 
brought  out  at  the  Opera-Comique,  but  only 
played  four  times).  The  libretto  was  dull  and 
childish,  and  the  music  heavy  and  crude,  with- 
out a  ray  of  talent  or  passion.  Undismayed  by 
this  failure,  Paladilhe  set  to  work  on  a  grand 
opera  on  Sardou's  drama  'Patrie.'  Legouve", 
who  has  always  shown  an  almost  paternal  affec- 
tion for  Paladilhe,  and  who  was  anxious  to  make 
amends  for  the  failure  into  which  he  had  led  the 
composer  by  his  libretto  of  •  L' Amour  Africain,' 
obtained  from  Sardou  the  exclusive  right  of  com- 
posing the  music  for  Paladilhe.  The  work  was 
given  at  the  Opera,  Dec.  20,  1 886,  and  at  first 
was  successful  beyond  its  merits.  His  ope  ratio 
method  is  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  is 
deficient  in  real  invention.  He  has  disregarded 
the  course  of  musical  development,  and  thus, 
though  he  is  young  in  years,  his  style  is  already 
old-fashioned.  In  Jan.  1 88 1  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  [AJ.] 

PALESTRINA.  P.  636  b,  1. 1 2  from  bottom, 
for  1563  read  1564.  P.  640a,  L  7,  for  1562 
read  1582, 

PANOFKA,  Hbinbich.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Florence,  Nov.  18,  1887. 

PAPPENHEIM.  Mmb.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  54  o. 

PARISH- ALVARS,  Elias.  Line  a  of  article 
for  in  1816  read  Feb.  28,  1808. 

PARISIENNE.  After  reference  at  end  of 
first  paragraph,  add  in  Appendix. 

PARRATT,  Walteb,  was  born  Feb.  10, 1841, 
at  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  where  his  father, 
Thomas  Parratt,  was  a  fine  organist  and  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  The  boy  displayed  much 
precocity  and  was  thoroughly  grounded  by  his 
father  at  an  early  age.  At  7  years  old  he  took 
the  service  in  church,  and  at  the  age  of  10  he 


{dayed  on  one  occasion  the  whole  of  the  48  pre- 
udes  and  fugues  of  Bach  by  heart,  without 
notice.    He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
affectionate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Bach's 
music  which  now  distinguishes  him.    His  pre- 
dilection for  the  orgati  was  no  doubt  grounded 
on  his  father's  example  and  on  his  familiarity 
with  Conacher's  organ  factory,  which  he  haunted 
when  very  young.    At  any  rate  he  was  an 
organist  from  the  beginning.    At  11  years  of 
age  he  held  hhi  first  appointment  at  Armitage 
Bridge  Church.    After  a  few  months  he  was 
sent  to  school  in  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
George  Cooper's;  but  the  school  was  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  a  short  time  he  was  recalled  to 
Huddersfield,  and  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  remained  till  1861.    In  that  year  he 
received  the  appointment  of  organist  to  Lord 
Dudley,  at  Witley  Court  in  Worcestershire. 
Here  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  study,  at 
which  he  availed  himself.  His  next  steps  were  to 
the  parish  church,  Wigan,  in  1 868  ;  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1 87  2  .and  toSt.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  his  present  post,  vice  Sir  G.  Elvey,  in 

1882.  In  1873  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1883  was  chosen  Professor  of 
the  Organ  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music  He 
is  conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society  of  Windsor, 
and  '  Passed  G  rand  Organist '  of  the  Freemasons. 

His  publications  comprise  an  anthem,  *  Life 
and  Death,'  to  words  by  Dean  Stanley,  a  valse- 
caprioe,  three  songs,  and  a  piece  or  two  for  the 
organ  in  the  'Organist's  Quarterly.'  He  wrote 
the  music  for  the  performance  of  1  Agamemnon  * 
at  Oxford  in  June  1880,  and  to  'The  Story  of 
Orestes,'  Prince's  Hall,  June,  1 886.  Mr. Parratt  s 
gifts  are  very  great.  His  playing  needs  no  en- 
comium, and  in  addition  his  memory  is  prodi- 
gious, and  many  stories  of  curious  feats  are  told 
among  his  friends.  His  knowledge  of  literature 
is  also  great  and  his  taste  of  the  finest.  He 
has  been  a  considerable  contributor  to  this  Dic- 
tionary, and  supplied  the  chapter  on  music  to 
Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  4  Reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria '  (Longmans,  1887).  He  is  a  very  hard 
worker,  and  the  delight  of  his  colleagues,  friends, 
and  pupils.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that 
he  is  an  extraordinary  chess-player.  [G.] 

PARRY,  C.  H.  H.  Line  13  from  end  of 
article,  for  A  minor  read  Ab.  Add  that  be 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1883,  and  in  the  sam* 
year  succeeded  Dr.  Corfe  as  Choragus  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Mus.  D.  in  the  following  year.  He  is  Professor 
of  Composition  and  Musical  History  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  To  the  list  of  his  works 
the  following  are  to  be  added: — Symphony  in 
G,  no.  1,  Birmingham  Festival,  1882;  Do.  no, 
a,  in  F,  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society, 

1883,  and  (in  a  remodelled  form)  Richter,  1887  ; 
music  to  'The  Birds'  of  Aristophanes,  Cam- 
bridge, 1883;  'Suite  Moderne,'  Gloucester 
Festival,  1886,  and  at  a  London  Symphony 
Concert 'in  the  following  winter;  Sonata  for 
piano  and  violoncello  in  A;  Theme  and  van- 
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ations  for  piano  in  D  minor ;  Partita  for  piano 
and  violin  in  D  minor ;  Trio  for  PF.  and  strings 
in  B  minor ;  Quintet  for  strings  in  E  b ;  two  seta 
of  'Characteristic  popular  tunes  of  the  British 
Isles,'  arranged  for  PF.  duet ;  two  sets  of  English 
Lyrics,  and  one  set  of  Shakespearean  sonnets 
(songs)  ;  Choral  Ode,  set  to  Shirley's  words, 
'  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state,'  from  '  The 
Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,'  Gloucester  Fes- 
tival, 1883  ;  Do.  •  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens '  (Milton) 
Bach  Choir,  May  17,  1887,  and  Hereford  Festi- 
val, 1888;  and  Oratorio  'Judith,' Birmingham 
Festival,  1888.  (M.] 
PARSIFAL.  Add  that  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  Bayreuth,  July  28,  1883.  On 
Nov.  10  and  15,  1884,  it  was  performed  as  a 
concert  under  Mr.  Barnby's  direction  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  with  Malten,  Gudehus,  and  Scaria 
in  the  principal  parts. 

PART-BOOKS.  The  Polyphonic  Composers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  very  rarely  pre- 
sented their  works  to  the  reader  in  Score. 
Proske,  indeed,  tells  us  that  examples  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with,  both  in  MS.  and  in  print, 
of  the  genuine  Partitura  cancel  lata — i.  e.  the 
true  barred  Score,  as  opposed  to  the  semblance 
of  a  Score  resulting  from  Hucbald's  method  of 
writing  between  an  unlimited  number  of  hori- 
zontal lines,1  or  the  early  practice  of  employing, 
as  in  the  Reading  MS.,  a  single  Stave  com- 
prehending lines  and  spaces  enough  to  include 
the  aggregate  compass  of  an  entire  composition.1 
Moreover,  the  English  Student  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  that  our  own  Morley  has  given 
examples,  in  genuine  Score,  at  pp.  131-142,  and 
many  other  places,  of  his  '  Plaine  and  Easie 
Introduction.  But  examples  of  this  kind  are 
rare  enough  to  serve  as  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule;  since,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
Polyphonist*  preferred  to  give  their  works  to 
the  world  in  the  separate  Parts,  and  generally, 
in  separate  volumes,  well  known  to  students 
of  mediaeval  Music  as  '  the  old  Part-Books.' 

Of  these  Part-Books,  the  greater  number 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 

In  the  first  class — that  of  the  true  repre- 
sentative Part-Book— each  Vocal-Part  was  tran- 
scribed, or  printed,  in  a  separate  volume. 

In  the  second  class,  the  Parts  were  indeed 
transcribed,  or  printed,  separately ;  but,  in  the 
form  called,  in  early  times,  Cantut  lateralis  : 
i.e.  side  by  side,  and  one  above  the  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  number  of  Parts 
could  be  seen,  at  one  view,  on  the  double  pages 
of  the  open  book,  and  that  all  the  performers  could 
ting,  at  once,  from  a  single  copy  of  the  work. 

In  the  third  class,  the  plan  employed  was  that 
known  in  Germany  as  Tafel-Musik;  the  Parts  be- 
ing arranged  side-ways  and  upside-down,  so  that 
four  performers,  Heated  at  the  four  sides  of  the  little 
table  on  which  the  open  book  was  placed,  could 
each  read  their  own  Parts  the  right  way  upwards. 

The  most  famous,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  first  class  are  those  published, 
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at  Venice  and  Fossombrone,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century,  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci,  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  Music  from  move- 
able types.  Of  these  now  exceedingly  rare  and 
costly  Part-Books,  more  than  fifty  volumes  have 
been  catalogued,  since  the  time  of  Conrad 
Gesner,  who,  however,  in  his  •  Pandecta'  mentions 
some  few  which  cannot  now  be  identified.  Many 
of  these  are  now  known  only  by  an  unique  ex- 
emplar, which,  in  some  few  cases,  is  imperfect.  A 
rich  assortment  of  these  treasures  is  preserved  at 
the  Liceo  Comunale  at  Bologna ;  and  most  of  the 
remainder  are  divided  between  the  Libraries  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  and  the  British  Museum — the 
last-named  collection  boasting  eleven  volumes, 
comprising  ten  complete  and  two  imperfect  sets 
of  Parts.  In  the  following  complete  list  of 
Petrucci's  publications,  as  far  as  they  are  now 
known,1  those  in  the  British  Museum  are  indi- 
cated by  an  asterisk,  and  those  at  Bologna, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Berlin,  by  the 
letters  B,  M,  V,  R,  and  Ber. 

H*rmr»rtr Umanra  t  nfreT*1^  A'  Vmle*'  V01'  **7  ***  " 
Cantl  B.  nnmero  cinquanla.  B.  Venice.  1501.  Feb.  8.  (B.  unlqoe.) 
CuU  C.  nuroero  cento  duquanl*.  U.  Venice.  1X8.  Fen.  la  (V. 
unlqoe.) 

Motettl  A,  numero  trentatre.  A.   Venice.  1.108.  May  9.  (ft.  unique  ) 

Motettl  R,  numero  trentatre.  B.   Venice  May  10.  (B.  unique.) 

Motettl  C.   Venice.  1504,  Sept.  IB.  ('Import.  B.  M.  V.) 

Motettl  a  a  Lib.  I.   Venice,  1506.  Not.  !».  (V.  unique.  Impart) 

Mluai  Joaquin.   Venice.  1502.  Sept.  27.  (Ber.  unique.) 

Mkaarum  Joaquin.   Lib.  I.  Venice.  1504.  Dec.  77.  (V.  unique.! 

„         „     (Reprint).  Foetvmbroiie.  1M4.  Mar.  1.  (B.  M.  V.  R.) 
„         „     (Reprint).  Fouombrone.  IMS. May  19.  (•unique.)* 
B         „       Lib.  II.   Venice,  1508.  !>ec.  37.  (V.  unique.) 
■         „      (Reprint).  Fouombrone,  1318.  April  11.  (V.  R.) 

Lib.  III.  Venice.  1508.  Dec  77.   (V.  unique.) 
„         „      (Reprint).  Fouombrone.  1514.  Mar  I.  (*  unique.)* 
.,         „      (Reprint).  Fouombrone.  1518,  May  29.  (V.  uulque.) 

Mltiat  Obreth.  Venice,  1MB.  Mar.  24 .  (M.  V.  Ber.) 

Ml  urn  Ghlieltn.  Venice.  15U8,  July  15.  (V.  Ber.) 

Mlt«»  Brumel.  Venice.  IMS  June  17.  (V.  Ber.) 

Mlaua  Petri  de  la  Rue.  Venice.  1MB.  Oct.  31.  (•  B.  V.  R.  Ber.) 

Mttdue  Aleundr!  Asrlcoll.   Venice.  1MH  Mar.  23.   (B.  V.  R.  Ber.) 

MUue  de  Orto.  Venice.  150ft,  Mar.  22.   (•  Itnperf.  M.  V.) 

Ml»»  Uenrtcl  Irak.   Venice,  I5t»,  Oct.  SO.  (•  B.  V.) 

Mima*  Oaapar.  Venice.  15c*.  (V.) 

MIimb  Antonll  de  Feuln.   Fouombrone,  1315.  Nor.  22.   (e  v.) 
Ml«arum  Joannl*  Mouton.  Lib.  I.  FoMOtnbrone.  1518,  Au».  11  (•  V  ) 
MW«arum  dlreraorum.  Lib.  I.  Venice.  15w.  Mar.  15.  (•  M.  V.) 
Fragmenta  MUfarum.   Venice.  1508.  (R.  unique.) 

Oteprlnt).   Venice.  1!»».   (V.  unique.) 
Lamentallonea  Jeremla*.  Lib.  I.  Venice.  1500.  Apr.  8.  (B.  unique.) 

Lib.  II.  Venice  I'OS,  May  ».  (B.  unique.) 
Intabttlatura  de  Lauto.  Lib.  I.   Venice,  I  St/7.  (Ber.  unique.) 
.,  ..  Lib.  II.  Venice.  1507.  (Ber.  unique.) 

,.  (Lib.  III.  caret.) 

Lib.  IV.   Venice,  1MW.   (V.  unique.) 
TennriecontrebaaiHntabuUtL  Lib.  I.  Venice.  160*.  (V.  unique.) 
Frottole.  Lib.  I.  Venice.  1504.  (M.  V.) 
„        Lib.  IL   Venice.  1504.  (M.V.) 
„  „       (Reprint.)  Venice,  1507.  (Beftnaburg.) 

Lib.  III.   Venice,  1504.  (M.  \.i 
Lib.  IV.   Venice.  1504.  (M.) 
„        Lib.  V.   Venice.  Vcb.  (M.  V.) 
Lib.  VI.   Venice.  ISO*.  (M.  V.) 
Lib.  VTI.   Venice.  \WT.  (M.) 
Lib.  VIII.  Venice.  1507.  (M.) 
Lib.  IX.  Venice,  ISM.   (M.  VJ 
Strambottl.   Venice.  1505.  (ft.  unique.) 
Mlaaa  Ohoralla   Fouombrone.  161*.   (R.  unlqoe.) 
Mluarum  X.  Llbrl  duo.  FoMombroue.  1515.  (H.  unique.) 
Ill  MlMt*  Choral.  Foaaombrooe.  15».  (R.  unique.) 
Motettl  da  U  Corona.  Lib.  I.  Fomombrone.  1M4.  (  .) 
„  ,.  Lib.  n.  Fouombrone.  1519.  (•  V  ) 

„  Lib.  III.  Fouombrone.  1519.  (•  V.) 

Lib.  IV.  Fouombrone.  1419.  (•  V.) 

The  execution  of  then)  rare  Part-Books  is 
above  all  praise.  The  perfection  of  their  typo- 
graphy would  have  rendered  them  precious  to 

•  The  dltcorery  of  aoma  additional  copies  In  Iuly  It  reported  at 
theae  pace*  to  to  preet. 

«  But  tee  Vemareecl  a*  to  thU  date. 

•  Tbeae  two  edition*  are  unnoticed  by  Bcbmld. 
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collectors,  even  withont  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  Composition*,  which,  but  for  them,  would 
have  been  utterly  lost  to  us.1  Each  Part  is 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  oblong  ^to,  with- 
out a  titlepag*  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
Colophon  on  the  last  page  of  the  Bassus, 
recording  the  date  and  place  of  publication. 
In  one  instance  only  has  the  brilliancy  and 
clearness  of  the  typography  been  surpassed. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  the  unique 
Bassus  Part  of  a  collection  of  Songs,  printed 
by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1530,  which  exceeds  in 
beauty  everything  that  has  ever  been  produced, 
in  the  form  of  Music-printing  from  moveable 
type*,  from  the  time  of  its  invention  by  Petrucci 
until  now.  The  volume*  is  an  oblong  4 to. 
corresponding  very  nearly  in  size  with  those  of 
Petrucci ;  but  the  Staves  are  much  broader,  and 
the  type  larger,  the  perfection  of  both  being 
suob  as  could  only  be  rivalled  at  the  present  day 
by  the  finest  steel  engraving.  The  volume  con- 
tains nine  Songs  a  4,  and  eleven,  a  3,  by  Fayrfax, 
Tavemer,  Cornyshe,  Pygot,  Ashwell,  Cowper, 
Gwynneth,  and  Jones;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  the  first  leaf  of  the  Triplex,  containing 
the  title  and  index  only.  This,  unhappily,  is  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of  the  work. 

Petrucci's  successors  were  as  far  as  those  of 
Wynkin  de  Worde  from  approaching  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  leader  -  and  even  farther.  The 
separate  Parts  of  Palestrina's  Masses,  and  the 
Madrigals  of  Luca  Mareuzio,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  16th  century,  though 
artistic  in  design,  and  in  bold  and  legible  type, 
are  greatly  interior,  in  execution,  to  the  early 
examples ;  and  the  Motets  of  Giovanni  Croce 
published  by  Giacomo  Vincenti  (Venice  1605) 
are  very  rough  indeed.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  style  of  Petrucci  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
earlier  works  printed,  in  London,  by  John  Day  ; 
the  'Cantiones  Sacra'  of  Tallis  and  Byrd, 
printed  by  Thomas  Vautrollier  (London,  1575); 
and  the  earlier  works  published  by  Thomas  Est, 
under  the  patent  of  William  Byrd3,  such  as  Byrd's 
'  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songes  of  Sndnes  and 
Pietie  '  (1588)  and  his  1  Songs  of  sundrie  natures ' 
(1589).  But  Est's  later  productions,  including 
the  second  book  of  Yonge's '  Musica  Tratisalpina ' 
(1597),  and  the  works  of  the  later  Madrigalists, 
are  far  from  equalling  these,  and  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  the  later  Italian  Part- Books. 

The  finest  Part- Books  of  the  second  clas9, 
presented  in  Cantus  lateralis,  are  the  magnificent 
MS.  volumes  in  the  Archives  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  huge  folio*,  transcribed  in  notes  of  such 
gigantic  size  that  the  whole  Choir  can  read  from 
a  single  copy,  and  adorned  with  illuminated 
borders  and  initial  letters  of  exquisite  beauty. 
In  the<*e,  the  upper  half  of  the  h-lt-hand  page 
is  occupied  by  the  Cantus,  and  the  lower  half, 
by  the  Tenor;  the  upper  half  of  the  right-hand 
page  by  the  Altus,  and  the  lower  half  by  the 

I  Facsimile*  will  b«  found  In  '  Ottavtano  del  reinject  da  FoMom- 
hroue.'  by  Anton  Schmtd  i  Vienna,  l-l  i  and  1  ottavlanodel  fetruccl 
da  KoMombroDe,'  by  Auguaio  Veruareccl  (tad  edit.  Bolncna.  iwi). 
The  atudent  may  also  consult  Calelanl,  'Bibllogr.  dl  due  stampl 
Ignott  da  Ottav.  del  f  elruocl '  (Mllauj,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Eltuer. 
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Bassus.  When  a  Quintus  is  needed,  half  of  it  ii 
written  on  the  left-hand  pag.*,  below  the  Te 
and  the  remainder  (rcliquittm)  below  the  Bi 
on  the  right-hand  page.  When  six  Parts 
needed,  the  Quintus  is  written  below  the 
and  tho  Sextus,  below  the  Bassus.  Books  of  thb 
kind  seem  to  have  been  less  frequently  used  is 
England  than  in  Italy;  unless,  indeed,  the  7  ' 
were  destroyed  during  the  Great  Rebellion.* 

The  finest  printed  examples  of  this  class  i 
the  large  folio  edition  of  Palestrina's  First  Book 
of  Masses  (Roma,  apud  heredes  Aloysii  Dork 
157a)  and  tho  still  finer  edition  of  '  Hymn, 
tolius  anni'  (Roma,  apud  Jacobum  Torneriam 
et  Bernardinum  Donangelum,  1589).  A  very 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  of  Part- Book,  on 
a  small  scale,  will  be  found  in  Tall  it's  '  Eight 
Tunes,'  printed,  by  John  Day,  at  the  end  of 
Archbishop  Parker's  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (London,  1 560) ;  and  one  not  very  much 
inferior,  is  Thomas  Est's  4  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes'  (London,  1592).  Ravenscroft'a  'Briefe 
Discourse/  (1606),  is  a  very  rough  example; 
and  the  '  Dodecachordon '  of  Glareanus 
1547),  though  so  much  earlier,  is 
satisfactory,  in  point  of  typography. 

The  third  cla*s  of  Part- Books,  designed  to  be 
read  from  the  four  sides  of  a  table,  was  in«jn 
common  in  England  than  in  any  other  country. 
One  of  the  beBt-known  examples  is  that  given  in 
the  closing  pages  of  Morley's  '  Plaine  and  easi? 
Introduction'  (London,  1597  and  1606'),  ia 
which  the  parts  are  presented  in  a  rectangular 
arrangement,  each  part  facing  outwards  as  the 
book  is  placed  open  on  the  table. 


In  Douland's  '  First  Booke  of  Songs  or  Ay  res, 
a  still  more  complicated  arrangement  is  dictate  ', 
by  the  necessity  for  accommodating  a  Luteni* 
by  the  side  of  the  Cantus,  the  part  for  these  two 
performers  appearing  on  two  parallel  staves  on  the 
left-hand  page,  while  the  other  three  voices  share 
the  right  hand  page. 


- 


OaSTt'S 

(with  Oh-  tabletura 
for  the  luie  on  a 
second  Have). 


An  interesting  example  of  this  class  is  '  Le 

Parangon  des  Chansons,'  printed  by  *  Jaques 

<  A  large  folio  MS.  of  thl*  kind,  containing  a  Man  by  rtalllppus  d* 
Monte,  waa  lent  to  the  Inventions  Kihlbltlua  of  1*5  hy  Mm 
Hlvlngton.  and  anoth.r  eiceedlngly  flna  soeemen.  containing  a 
Ul.  i  la  ..  ,  written  by  Kayrfax  tor  hk  degree  of  Mua,  D.  was  irui  to 
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Moderns  diet  Grand  Jacques*  (Lyon,  1539-41) 
in  9  volumes,  containing  224  Songs,  a  4,  and  32 
a  2  and  3,  so  arranged,  that  the  Superius  and 
Tenor  sit  facing  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  table— the  Superius  reading  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  Tenor  from 
the  upj>er  half ;  while  the  Bassus  and  Altus 
occupy  the  same  positions  with  regard  to  the 
right-hand  page. 

The  rapid  cultivation  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  naturally  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  the  Part-Books  of 
the   period.     Scores,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, became  more  and  more  common:  and 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  Part-Books  gradually 
assumed  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  at 
the  present  day.  [W.S.R.] 
PART-WRITING  (Free  Part-Writing ;  The 
Free  Style;   German,  Stimmftthrung).  When 
the  Polyphonic  Schools  were  abandoned,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  favour  of  the 
newly-invented  Monodic  Style,  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  openly  professed 
their  contempt  for  Counterpoint,  and  for  every 
form  of  composition  for  which  it  served  as  the 
technical  ba-sia.    Vincenzo  Galilei  thought  it 
puerile ;  Monteverde  made  a  pretence  of  study- 
ing it,  under  Ingegneri,  but  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention   to  its  rules;  neither  he, 
nor  any  other  disciple  of  the  Monodic  School, 
ever  suggested  a  better  system  to  supply  its 
place.    But  musicians  like  Giovanni  Gabrieli, 
Bernadino  Nanini,  and  Leo  Hasler,  could  not 
content  themselves  with  a  stiff  and  ungraceful 
Melody,  accompanied  only  by  a  still  more  stiff 
and  umnelodious  Continuo.     Still  less  could 
their  successors,  Colonna,  and  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, in  Italy,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  great 
Bach  family  in  Germany,  dispense  with  the 
effect  producible  by  a  number  of  voices  or 
instruments,  combined  in  accordance  with  a 
well-arranged  system  of  harmonious  concord. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  opened  the  way  for 
many  new  forms  of  treatment,  and  rendered 
many  older  ones  impossible.    Yielding  therefore, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  necessities  of  the  ca*e, 
these  true  apostles  of  progress  gradually  built  up 
a  new  system,  which,  while  relinquishing  no 
part  of  the  old  one  which  it  was  possible  or 
expedient  to  retain,  added  to  it  all  that  was 
.  needed  for  the  development  of  a  growing  School, 
marked  by  peculiarities  altogether  unknown  to 
the  earlier  Polyphonists. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  new  system  of  Part-writing,  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  modern  Schools,  we  must  first 
briefly  consider  the  changed  conditions  which 
ltd  to  their  adoption. 

The  daily  increasing  attention  bestowed  upon 
Instrumental  Music  played  an  important  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement.  When  voices 
were  supported  by  no  accompaniment  whatever, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  intonation  of  those  intervals  only 
which  they  were  certain  of  singing  correctly  in 
VOL.  IV.  pt.  6. 


tune;  and  on  this  point  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point were  very  precise.  When  instrumental 
support  was  introduced,  it  was  found  that  many 
intervals,  previously  forbidden  on  account  of 
their  uncertainty,  could  be  used  with  perfect  se- 
curity ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the 
severity  of  the  old  laws  was  gradually  relaxed, 
and  a  wide  discretion  allowed  to  the  composer, 
both  with  regard  to  pure  instrumental  passage*, 
and  vocal  passages  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniments. 

Again,  the  complete  abandonment  of  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,  except  the  ^Eolian  and 
Ionian,  led  to  a  most  important  structural 
change.  In  the  older  style,  the  composer  was 
never  permitted  to  quit  the  Mode  in  which  his 
piece  began,  except  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  range  by  combining  its  own  Authentic  and 
Plagal  forms.1  But,  ne  was  allowed  to  form 
a  True  Cadence1  upon  a  certain  number  of 
notes,  called  its  Modulations.'  As  it  was  neces- 
sary that  these  Cadences  should  all  terminate 
upon  Major  Chords,  they  involved  the  use  of 
a  number  of  Accidentals  which  has  led  modern 
writers  to  describe  the  Modulations  of  the 
Mode  as  so  many  changes  of  Key,  analogous  to 
the  Modulations  of  modern  Music.  But  the 
Modulations  of  the  Mode  were  no  more  than 
certain  notes  selected  from  its  Scale,  like  the 
Dominant  and  Sub-Dominant  of  the  modem 
Schools ;  and,  in  applying  the  term  Modulation 
to  a  change  of  Key,  the  technical  force  of  the 
expression  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the 
word  itself  invested  with  a  new  and  purely 
conventional  meaning.'  When  it  became  the 
custom  to  use  no  other  Modes  than  the  Ionian 
and  iEolian — the  Major  and  Minor  Modes  of 
modern  Music — and  to  change  the  pitch  of  these 
Modes,  when  necessary,  by  transposition  into 
w  hat  we  now  call  the  different  Major  and  Minor 
Keys,  it  was  found  possible  to  change  that  pitch 
many  times,  in  the  course  of  a  single  composition 
— in  modern  language,  to  modulate  from  one 
Key  to  another.  But,  this  form  of  Modulation 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  formation  of  true 
Cadences  upon  the  Regular  and  Conceded  Modu- 
lations of  the  Mode ;  and  it  necessarily  led  to  ^ 
very  important  changes  in  the  method  of  Part- ' 
writing. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  the  new 
School — closely  connected  with  that  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — was  manifested  in  the 
construction  of  its  Cadences.  The  principle  of 
the  Polyphonic  Cadence  was  based  upon  the 
melodic  relation  of  two  real  parts.5  The  Cadence 
of  the  modern  School  is  based  upon  the  har- 
monic relation  of  two  successive  Chords.'  And, 
naturally,  the  two  forms  demand  very  different 
treatment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  parts. 

Finally,  the  free  introduction  of  the  Chromatic 
genus,  both  in  Melody  and  in  Harmony,  opened 
a  wide  field  for  innovation  in  the  matter  of 

I  Set  vol.  U.  p.  SSS-9.      t  8m  vol.  It.  p.  SH.      »  8m  vol.  II.  »lft 
«  The  Uuta  word*  Modrnla  and  Mojulatio  ilmplj  mean  a  tuna. 

•  See  vol.  IU.  p.  742 ;  alio  vol.  Iv.  App.  p.  694. 

•  ftMV0LLpp.W>«M«. 
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Part-writing.  Neither  in  Harmony  nor  in 
Melody  was  the  employment  of  a  Chromatic 
Interval  permitted,  in  the  Strict  Counterpoint  of 
the  1 6th  century.'  The  new  School  permitted 
the  leap  of  the  Augmented  Second,  the  Dimin- 
ished Fourth,  and  even  the  Diminished  Seventh  ; 
and,  by  analogy,  the  leap  of  the  Tritonus,  and 
the  False  Fifth,  which,  though  Diatonic  Inter- 
vals,  are  strongly  dissonant.  The  same  intervals 
and  other  similar  ones  were  also  freely  em- 
ployed in  harmonic  combination  ;  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that,  with  instrumental  aid,  they 
were  perfectly  practicable,  and  exceedingly 
effective.' 

These  new  conditions  led,  step  by  step,  to  the 
promulgation  of  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws, 
which,  taking  the  rules  of  Strict  Counterpoint 
as  their  basis,  added  to  or  departed  from  them, 
whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  new  con- 
ditions rendered  such  changes  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  new  laws,  like  those  of  the  older  code, 
were  at  first  entirely  empirical.  Composers  wrote 
what  they  found  effective  and  beautiful,  without 
being  able  to  account,  upon  scientific  principles, 
for  the  good  effect  produced.  It  was  not  until 
Rameau  first  called  attention,  in  the  year  1733, 
to  the  roots  of  chords,  and  the  difference  between 
fundamental  and  inverted  harmonies,3  that  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  the 
prescribed  progressions  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, or  that  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  so-ciUed 4  vertical '  and '  horizontal '  methods 
was  satisfactorily  demonstrated:4  and,  even  then, 
the  truth  was  only  arrived  at,  after  long  and 
laborious  investigation.* 

We  shall  best  understand  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems  by  referring  to 
the  general  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  set 
forth  in  vol.  iii.  p.  741-744. 

The  4  Five  Orders  '  of  Strict  Counterpoint  are, 
theoretically,  retained  in  Free  Part-writing, 
though,  in  practice,  composers  very  rarely  write 
continuous  passages  in  any  other  than  the  Fifth 
Order,*  which  includes  the  four  preceding  ones, 
and,  in  the  new  style,  admits  of  infinite  variety 
(  of  rhythm. 

The  four  Cardinal  Rules  remain  in  force, 
though  their  stringency  is  Blightly  modified,  in 
their  relation  to  4  Hidden  Consecutives .*  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  severity  of  the  law  is  in- 
creased. In  Strict  Counterpoint,  there  is  no  rule 
forbidding  the  employment  of  Consecutive  Fifths 

1  On*  of  the  earllart  known  Instances  of  the  employment  of  the 
chromatic  genus  In  Polyphonic  Music  will  be  found  In  a  canronet 
by  (iile*  Faroaby.  'Construe  mj  meaning'  UJSS)  lately  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Squire.  The  Kagllsh  School  was,  always  In  ftdruice  of  ill 
other*  In  Innovations  of  this  kind. 

>  It  Is  true  that,  at  the  present  day,  these  Intervals  are  freely  em- 
ployed In  unaccompanied  local  passages ;  but.  they  are  only  safe  now, 
because  our  vucallttt  hare  so  long  been  accustomed  to  sing  them 
with  Instrumental  assistance. 

1  See  Sir  George  Macfarren's  remarks  upon  this  subject.  In  the) 
KrtcyclopsBdla  Britannic*,  art.  *  Music' 

«  See  vol.  L  p.  CT3. 

*  An  attempt  has  bean  made  to  claim  for  Dr.  Alfred  Day  the  credit 
of  having  flrtt  clearly  explained  the  difference  between  the  Strict  and 
the  Free  Styles  ;  but  the  distinction  had  already  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Albrechlaberger  mure  than  half  a  century  earlier. 

«  A  remarkable  esception  to  tbl«  will  be  found  In  the  opening 
atotement  of  the  t'rede.  In  Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor. 


by  contrary  motion  ;T  while,  in  the  Free  Style, 
the  progression  is  severely  censured. 

In  Free  Part-writing  of  the  First  Order,  it  i* 
not  necessary  to  begin  with  a  Perfect  Concord 
Melodic  leaps,  in  any  interval,  whether  diatonic 
or  chromatic,  are  freely  permitted.  The  employ  - 
inent  of  more  than  three  Thirds  or  Sixths  it 
succession  is  not  prohibited.  Dissonant  har- 
monies, both  fundamental  and  inverted,  may  br 
used  with  the  freedom  of  consonances,  provide-! 
only  that  they  be  regularly  resolved.  Chro- 
matic chords  may  be  freely  introduced  ;  and ,  as  .-■ 
natural  consequence  of  their  employment,  the  law 
which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  False  relations 
— especially,  that  of  the  Octave — has  undergone 
considerable  modification,  as  in  cases  analogoc- 
to  the  following,  which  is  perfectly  lawful  in 
the  free  style — 

pipi  a  — z==== 

Among  these  innovations,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant— perhaps  the  most  important  of  all — is  the 
natural  result  of  the  introduction,  by  Monteverdi, 
of  the  Unprepared  Discords  so  carefully  avoided  in 
Strict  Counterpoint.*    Not  only  is  the  hannon* 
now  known  as  that  of  the  Dominant  Seventh  * 
freely  permitted  without  any  form  of  preparation 
whatever;  but.  the  Licence  is  extended  to  th~ 
Dominant  Ninth,  whether  Major  or  Minor:" 
the  Diminished 11  and  Augmented  Triads ;  tht- 
three  forms  of  the  Augmented  Sixth  ;  the  Dimin- 
ished Seventh  ;  and  even  to  double  Dissonances, 
sounded  simultaneously.  Combinations  tolerated, 
in  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  Suspensions  only,  and 
therefore  strictly  confined  to  the  Fourth  Order, 
may  be  treated  in  Free  Part-writing  withou: 
preparation,  arfd  used  in  the  First  Order  ** 
Appoggiaturas.    Dissonant  Harmonies  may  bt 
employed  as  freely  as  Fundamental  Concord*; 
and  the  Licence  is  comprehensive  enough  to  in 
elude  all  possible  combinations  of  this  character, 
provided  only  that  the  percussion  of  the  DiactmJ 
be  followed  by  its  legitimato  resolution.  An<i 
so  great  is  the  change  of  style  effected  by  th* 
introduction  of  this  salient  feature,  that  had  the 
progress  of  the  movement  been  arrested  here,  it 
would  still  have  sufficed  to  separate  the  Poly- 
phonic from  the  Modern  Schools,  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier. 

In  the  Second  Order,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Minim  on  the  Thesis  should  always  be  a 
Concord,  or  that  every  Discord  should  lie  be- 
tween two  Concords.  All  that  is  prescribed,  in 
place  of  this  rule,  is,  that  the  Discord,  whether 
struck  upon  the  Thesis  or  the  Arsis,  must  be 
followed  by  its  correct  harmonic  Resolution,  up- 
wards or  downwards,  either  in  the  next  note  or 
the  next  note  but  one — or  at  most  two. 

In  the  Third  Order  these  conditions  are  still 
farther  relaxed.  The  Crotchets  may  proceed  to 
Discords  by  leap,  either  on  the  strong  or  the 
weak  parts  of  the  measure,  falling  into  figures 

I  Fui.  OnU.  md  Par*—,  p.  894.  •  See  vol.  UL  p.  741. 

•  See  example.  toI.  II.  p.  US  a.  M  Ibid.  >■  Ibid. 
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dominated  by  Appoggiaturas  or  Mordents  at 
will.  Or,  they  may  take  all  the  notes  of  a  given 
Chord,  in  succession,  in  the  form  of  an  Arpeggio, 
either  with  or  without  Appoggiaturas  or  Mor- 
dents between  them,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples :  all  that  is  necessary  being  the  ultimate 
Resolution  of  every  Dissonance  into  a  Consonant 
Harmony : — 


J. 


In  the  Fourth  Order,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Syncopation  should  invariably  be  prepared 
in  a  Concord.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  even  struck,  suspended,  and  resolved,  in 
combination  with  two  or  more  successive  Dis- 
cords, as  in  the  following  example — 

J: 


i     .    :     ;  * 


In  the  Fifth  Order,  as  in  the  Fifth  Order  of 
Strict  Counterpoint,  the  Rules  and  Licences 
prescribed  in  connection  with  the  first  four 
Orders  are  combined;  while  much  additional 
freedom  is  derived  from  the  rhythmical  in- 
volutions resulting  from  the  intermixture  of 
notes  of  different  length. 

The  highest  aim  of  Strict  Counterpoint  was,  the 
perfect  development  of  Unlimited  and  Limited 
Real  Fugue — i.e.  Imitation,  with  all  its  most 
complicated  devices,  and  Canon.  The  highest 
aim  of  Free  Part-writing  is  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  Tonal  Fugue.  And  as  the  Real 
Fugue  of  the  1 6th  century  could  only  be  de- 
veloped, in  its  most  complex  forms,  by  the  aid 
of  Double,  Triple,  and  Quadruple  Counterpoint, 
so,  for  the  development  of  the  more  modern 
Art-form,  it  was  necessary  to  invent  correspond- 
ing Orders  of  Double,  Triple,  and  Quadruple 
Free  Part-writing— that  is  to  say,  combinations 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  which  could  be  placed  in  any  required 
order,  above,  below,  or  between  each  other, 
without  injury  to  the  harmony ;  in  the  absence 
of  which  provision,  the  successful  manipulation 
of  a  Subject  with  two,  three,  or  more  Counter- 
Subjects,  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
rules  for  these  devices  were,  mutatis  mutandis, 
very  nearly  analogous  to  those  observed  in 
Strict  Counterpoint:  the  chief  points  insisted  on 
being,  that  the  Parts  could  not  be  permitted  to 
cross  each  other — since  this  would  have  nullified 
the  effect  of  the  desired  inversion ;  and,  that  two 
consecutive  Fourths  could  not  be  permitted,  since 
these,  when  inverted,  would  become  consecutive 
Fifths. 

The  Polyodic  School,1  which  was  gradually 


i  So  tilled,  In  contrmdutlnotloo  ' 
It  »u  Immediately  preceded. 


School,  tj  which 


developed  in  connection  with  this  species  of 
Part-writing,  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
perfection  under  Handel  and  Bach,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  1 8th  century.  Both  these 
Composers  observed  exactly  the  same  laws  ;  but 
the  student  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the 
strongly-marked  individuality  with  which  they 
applied  them.  Though  constantly  using  the 
most  dissonant  intervals,  both  in  harmony  and 
melody,  Handel  delighted  in  consonant  points 
of  repose ;  and  to  these  his  Music  owes  much  of 
the  massive  grandeur  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  its  most  prominent  characteristic  Sebastian 
Bach  delighted  in  keeping  the  ear  in  suspense ;  in 
constantly  recurring  collisions  of  discoi  d  with  dis- 
!  cord,  which  allowed  the  ear  no  repose.  And  this 
)  fearless  determination  to  give  the  ear  no  rest, 
enabled  him  to  interweave  the  Subjects  of  his 
Fugues  with  a  freedom  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  rivalled.  Both  masters  made  free  use  of 
every  resource  provided  by  the  progress  of  Art . 
but,  while  Bach  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the  discords, 
Handel  used  them  only  as  a  means  of  making 
the  concords  more  delightful,  and  thus  attained 
a  sweetness  of  expression  which  Bach  never 
attempted  to  cultivate. 

But,  the  influence  of  the  new  School  of  Part- 
writing  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  Strict 
Counterpoint,  to  the  development  of  one  single 
form  of  Composition  alone.  It  made  itself  felt 
in  Instrumental  Music  of  every  kind ;  and,  in  no 
case  more  prominently  than  in  the  Sonata- Form 
of  the  classical  period. 

Passages  such  as  those  we  have  described,  in 
speaking  of  Part-writing  of  the  Third  Order — 
Arpeggios,  with  or  without  Appoggiaturas  or 
Mordents  between  their  principal  notes ;  Scale 
passages,  and  the  like,  when  written  in  notes 
of  very  brief  duration,  and  executed  with 
rapidity,  form  an  essential  element  in  Instru- 
mental Music.  When  accompanied  simplv, 
with  long-drawn  harmonies,  they  are  purely 
Monodic  —  Instrumental  Melodies,  supported 
upon  a  harmonized  Bass.  But  they  are  not 
always  confined  to  a  single  Part ;  and,  in  that 
case,  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Monodic  and  Polyodic  Styles  —  between  the 
•vertical*  and  the 4  horizontal'  methods  of  modern 
criticism.  In  Strict  Counterpoint,  the  '  vertical  * 
method,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  long 
passages  upon  the  harmony  of  a  single  Chord, 
was  impossible.  Its  passages  were  formed  by 
horizontally  interweaving  together  a  number  of 
independent  Melodies.  In  Free  Part- Writing, 
'vertical'  and  'horizontal'  passages  succeed 
each  other  frequently.  In  Bach  s  Fantasia 
and  Suite  in  G  Major,  the  opening  Arpeggios 
of  the  Prelude  are  distinctly  Monodic,  and 
vertically  constructed  ;  while  the  massive  har- 
monies which  succeed  them  are  distinctly  Poly- 
odic, and  constructed  on  the  '  horizontal'  method. 
Vertical  passages,  interspersed  with  Free  Part- 
writing,  are  constantly  found  in  Handel's 
finest  Choruses— e.  g.  1  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,' 
and  'The  horse  and  his  rider.'  The  contrast 
is  less  frequently  found  in  the  Choruses  of  Bach  ; 
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but  it  may  be  seen  sometimes — as  in  the  '  Et 
vitam  venturi'  of  the  Mass  in  B  Minor.  In 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  we  meet  it  at  every  turn. 
To  mention  two  instances  only ;  the  Rondo  of  tbe 
*  Sonate  pathe*tique,'  and  the  final  Variations  in 
the  Sonata  in  £  Major,  op.  109,  exhibit  the 
contrast  in  its  most  strongly-marked  form.  In 
the  works  of  Wagner,  the  two  methods  are  so 
closely  combined  that  it  is  sometimes  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them.  The  Leading-Themes 
are  interwoven  in  Free  Part-writing  as  ductile 
and  as  fearless  as  that  of  Bach  himself;  while 
an  occasional  burst  of  sustained  harmony  unites 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  '  vertical ' 
and  1  horizontal '  methods,  in  a  single  passage. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  Free  Part-writing  was  no  new  in- 
vention peculiar  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
but  a  gradual  development  from  the  Strict 
Counterpoint  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  can  only  be 
successfully  studied  by  those  who  have  previously 
mastered  the  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  in  all  | 
their  proverbial  severity.  So  true  is  this,  that 
before  writing  Exercises  in  the  Free  Style, 
Beethoven  studied  Strict  Counterpoint  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,  first  under  Haydn,  and 
then  under  Albrechtsberger,  as  his  exercise-books 
conclusively  prove.  Schubert  felt  it  so  strongly 
that,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  was 
actually  in  treaty  with  a  well-known  teacher  of 
the  time,  for  lessons  in  Counterpoint.  Modern 
progress  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  the  Btudent  to  master  the  rule,  so 
long  as  he  makes  himself  familiar  with  the 
exceptions.  Time  will  prove  whether  this 
system  is,  or  is  not,  more  profitable  than  that 
which  Beethoven  followed,  and  which  Schubert, 
after  all  he  had  already  attained,  was  preparing 
to  follow,  when  an  early  death  put  an  end  to 
his  astonishing  career.  [W.S.R.] 

PASDELOUP,  Joxra  Etiennk.  Add  to 
article  in  vol.  ii.  p.  659,  the  following : — After  a 
popularity  of  many  years'  duration,  during  which 
the  Concerts  Populaires  acquired  an  almost 
universal  celebrity,  and  did  much  to  develop 
musical  taste  in  France,  and  to  cultivate  the 
symphonic  school  of  music,  the  enterprise  ra- 
pidly decline.  The  Sunday  Matinees  at  the 
theatres  were  formidable  rivals  to  Pasdeloup's 
concerts,  besides  which  the  public  taste  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  train  was  turning  altogether 
in  the  direction  of  the  concerts  given  by  MM. 
Colonne  and  Lamoureux,  whose  standard  of 
performance  was  more  careful,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded better  in  gauging  the  requirements  of 
the  audience.  Under  these  circumstances 
Pasdeloup,  after  vain  efforts  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  public  favour,  decided  to  resign,  and 
closed  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  April  1884, 
the  23rd  year  of  their  existence.  On  May  31, 
1884,  a  grand  festival  benefit  was  organized 
in  Pasdeloup 'b  honour  at  the  Trocadero,  by 
which  a  sum  of  nearly  too, coo  francs  was 
raised;  all  French  artists,  whether  composers, 
singers  or  instrumentalist*,  joined  to  contribute 


towards  assuring  a  competence  for  the  excellent 
man  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  trie  far- 
tunes  of  many  artists  without  furthering-    h  * 
own  interests.    After  this  exhibition  of  grati- 
tude and  charity  M.  Pasdeloup  would  have  dooe 
weU  to  remain  in  well-earned  retirement  ;  in 
the  winter  of  1885,  however,  he  organized  coo- 
certs  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterwards  founded 
pianoforte  classes  in  Paris.    At  the  conclusion 
of  the  educational  course  he  gave  paying-  con- 
certs of  chamber  music.     In  Oct.  18S6,  after 
Godard  had  failed  (in  1S84)  in  his  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Pasdeloup 
began  a  new  series  with  the  old  title,  giving-  one 
concert  a  month  from  Oct.  1886  to  March  1SS7. 
with  a  sacred  concert  on  Good  Friday.  Tfci- 
inopportune  revival,  with  a  conductor  weakened 
by  age  and  illness,  and  an  inefficient  orchestra, 
could  not  possibly  succeed.    Pasdeloup  did  not 
long  survive  the  cessation  of  the  concerts,  and 
died  at  Fontainebleau  on  Aug.  13,  1887,  from 
the  effects  of  paralysis.  [AJ.l 

PASQUALATI.  Add  that  Beethoven's 
'  Elegischer  Gesang'  (op.  tl8),  was  written  in 
memory  of  Eleonora  Pasqualati,  who  died  in 
181 1,  and  dedicated  to  her  husband.  Baron 
Pasqualati.   [See  vol.  iv.  p.  537.] 

PASQUAU,  NicoLd,  a  composer  who  settled 
in  Edinburgh  about  1740  until  his  death  in 
1757.  He  published  numerous  compositions,  ao 
opera  called  4  L'Ingratitudine  Punita,'  songs  in 
•  The  Tempest,'  •  Apollo  and  Daphne,'  and  '  The 
Triumph  of  Hibernia,'  as  well  as  the  *  Solemn 
Dirge  in  Komeo  and  Juliet'  Most  of  these  are 
printed  in  the  '  XII  English  songs  in  score,' 
dated  1750,  and  published  in  London.  Two 
sets  of  sonatas,  one  for  violin  and  bass,  and  one 
for  two  violins,  tenor  and  thoroughbass,  were 
also  published  in  London.  'XII  Overtures  for 
French  horns'  (I)  were  printed  in  Edinburgh, 
'  for  Rob.  Brcmner,  the  assigncy  of  Signor  Pa*- 
quali ' ;  and  the  book  by  which  his  name  is  best 
known,  'Thoroughbass  made  Easy,'  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  the  yearof  his  death.  [M.] 

PASSACAGLIA.  Add  that  the  form  hat 
recently  been  introduced  into  the  symphonic 
structure,  by  Brahms,  in  whose  Symphony  in 
E  minor,  no.  4  (op.  98),  the  finale  is  an  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  pas&acaglia. 

PASSION  MUSIC.    Besides  the  work  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  article,  Bach  wrote 
four  other  settings  of  the  story  of  tbe  Passion. 
The  Passion  according  to  St.  John,  which  is  now 
aa  well  known  in  England  as  its  grander  but  not 
more  inspired  companion  work,  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Thomaskirche  on  Good  Friday, 
April  7,  1724.    These  two  masterpieces  happily 
came  into  the  hands  of  Emanuel  Bach,  and  were 
thus  preserved  in  their  integrity;  the  other 
three  works  were  left  to  Friedemann  Bach,  by 
whom  they  were  sold  for  a  small  sum ;  two  of 
them  have  so  far  entirely  disappeared.  Of  these 
last,  one  was  a  setting  according  to  St.  Mark, 
performed  on  Good  Friday,  1 731 ,  in  the  Thomas- 
kirche,  and  the  other  seems  to  have  been  set  to 
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words  by  Picander,  in  the  year  1725.  The 
remaining  one  was  a  Passion  according  to  St. 
Luke,  the  autograph  of  which  is  extant  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Joseph  Hauser  of  Carlsruhe. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Bach  wrote  the  MS.  at 
some  time  between  1731  and  1734,  but  from 
internal  considerations  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  was  not  then  newly  composed.  If  the  whole 
composition  is  ultimately  proved  to  be  genuine, 
it  must  be  assigned  to  a  very  early  period  of 
Bach's  career,  probably  to  the  first  Weimar 
period ;  the  question  of  its  authenticity  must  be 
still  regarded,  however,  as  an  open  one,  although 
there  are  many  numbers  in  the  work  which 
bear  evident  traces  of  Bach's  style.  A  great 
boon  has  been  recently  conferred  upon  lovers  of 
music  by  the  publication  of  the  work  in  vocal 
score  (Breilkopf  Sc  Hartel,  1886).  The  whole 
subject  of  the  Passion  settings  is  discussed  at 
length  in  Spitta's  Life  of  Bach,  book  v.  chap.  vii. 

The  four  settings  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  men- 
tioned on  p.  665  6  have  been  published  in  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  s  complete  edition  of  that  com- 
poser's works,  vol.  i,  and  his  Matthew  Passion 
has  also  appeared  in  vocal  score. 

PASTORALE.  Line  20  of  article,  for  in 
May  read  on  March  19. 

PATON,  Mart  Anne.    Line  a  of  article, 
for  master  read  writing-master.    Last  line  but 
one  of  same  column,  for  July  22  read  July 
23.    P.  673  a,  1.  15  from  bottom,/or  1854  read 
1864.  [W  .H.H.] 

PATRICK,  Richard.  Omit  the  tcordu  (some- 
times called  Nathan  or  Nathaniel  .  That  name 
belongs  to  a  composer  whose  '  Songs  of  sundry 
natures '  were  printed  by  Este  in  1597. 

PATH.  Adklina.  Line  2  of  article,/or  Feb. 
19  read  Feb.  10.  Both  parents  of  Mine.  A.  Patti 
were  Italians,  her  father  having  been  born  at 
Catania,  Sicily,  and  her  mother  at  Rome.  The 
latter's  maiden  name  was  Chiesa,  and  before  her 
marriage  with  Signor  Patti  she  had  married  a 
certain  Signor  Barilli.  Their  son,  Antonio  Barilli, 
a  musician, died  atNaples,aged  50,  June  15, 1876. 
(Pougin,  Supplement  to  Fe'tis.)  In  1885  Mme. 
1'atti  was  divorced  from  the  Marquis  de  Caux, 
and  in  1886  married  M.  N100MNI.  [See  above, 
p.  731  *.]  [A.C.] 

PAUKEN.  The  German  name  for  Kettle 
Drums,  commonly  used  in  orchestral  scores.  See 
Drdm,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  [V.  de  P.] 

PA  VAN.  For  another  description  of  the 
dance  gee  Bishop  Earle's '  Microcosmographie,'  ed. 
by  Bliss  (Nares's  Glossary). 

PAXTON,  Stephen.  Add  that  he  died  Aug. 
18,  1787,  aged  52,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Pancras 
old  churchyard.  [W.HJL] 

PEDALIER.  The  sentence  in  lines  7-1 1  of 
the  article  is  to  be  corrected,  as  recent  researches 
made  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  leave  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  these  works  were  intended  for  the 
organ.  Add  that  Gounod  has  written  a  suite 
concertante  for  pedal  piano  with  orchestra,  and 
a  fantasia  for  the  same  on  the  Russian  National 


Hymn,  both  for  Mme.  Lucie  Palicot,  by  whom 
the  former  was  introduced  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  April  21,  1887. 

PEDALS.  P.  682  a,  1.  22, /or  wrote  once 
only  up  to  F  read  wrote  twice  up  to  F  and  once 
up  to  F$. 

PENTATONIC  SCALE.  The  name  given 
to  an  early  tonality,  of  very  imperfect  construe- 
tion,  but  extremely  beautiful  in  its  aesthetic 
aspect,  and  peculiar  to  a  great  number  of  Na- 
tional Melodies,  especially  those  of  Scotland.1 

The  term  is  an  unfortunate  one,  since  it  lead* 
us  to  expect  a  Scale  based  upon  five  intervals  of 
a  Tone ;  whereas,  it  really  means  a  Scale  formed 
from  the  combination  of  five  fixed  sounds. 

No  written  record  tending  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Pentatonic 
Scale  has  been  preserved  ;  but  the  construction 
of  the  Scale  itaelf  furnishes  us  with  a  very  va- 
luable clue.  The  five  sounds  employed — Ut. 
Be,  Mi,  Sol,  La — correspond  exactly  with  those 
of  the  Hexachord,  minus  the  Fa.  Now  the  Fa 
was  precisely  the  crux  which  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  system  of  the  Hexachords, 
with  their  various  Mutations,1  untU  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  Fa 
Jictum* — presumably  by  Guido  d'Arezzo4 — in 
the  opening  years  of  the  nth  cen'u-y.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Pentatonic 
Scale  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  date : 
how  far  anterior,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  even 
to  hazard  a  guess. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Scale  led  to  certain 
marked  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  Melodies 
for  which  it  was  employed  ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  these  peculiarities  were  continued, 
as  a  feature  of '  style,'  after  the  invention  of  the 
Hexachords  supplanted  the  older  tonality  by  a 
more  perfect  system  :  for  instance,  the  Melody 
of  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  which  cannot 
have  been  composed  before  the  year  1513,  exhi- 
bits, in  its  first  strain,  the  strongest  possible 
pentatonic  character,  while  the  second  strain  is 
in  the  pure  Hypomixolydian  Mode  (Mode  VIII) 
— assuming,  that  is,  the  FU  to  be  genuine  ;  a  fact 
of  which  the  Skene  MS.  leaves  but  little  doubt. 

The  Chinese  Melody,  'Chin  chin  joss,' intro- 
duced by  Weber  into  the  Overture  to '  Turandot,' 
is,  if  we  may  trust  an  apparently  uncorrupted 
oopy,  in  the  Pentatonic  Scale  ;  though  some  ver- 
sions introduce  an  F3,  which  would  reduce  it  to 
the  Mixolydian  Mode  (Mode  VII).  [W.S.R.] 

PENTATONON  (»«rraiWA  The  Greek 
term  for  the  interval  known  ;n  Modern  Music 
as  the  Augmented  Sixth,  which  consists,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  five  Tones ;  t.  e.  two  Greater  and 
two  Lesser  Tones,  and  one  Diatonic  and  one 
Chromatic  Semitone. 

The  term  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
Minor  Seventh,  since,  though  this  contains  the 
aggregate  of  five  Tones,  in  Equal  Temperament, 
it  contains  more  than  that  in  Just  Intonation — 

1  See  Scotuh  Mcmc. 

1  See  HtncaoiD,  rol.  I :  Xctations,  vol.  U. 

»  See  Fa  KlCTl'M.  Appendix. 

<  See  CiCRK)  D'AREZiO,  Appcndl*. 
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viz.  two  Greater  and  two  Leaver  Tones,  and  two 
Diatonic  Semitones.  [W.S.R.] 

PERGOLESl.  P.  688  a,  1.  ao  from  bottom, 
add  that  before  tbe  successful  performance  of 
•La  Serva  Padrona'  in  France  it  had  failed 
there  in  1746. 

PETRELLA,  Enrico.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
Dec.  1  read  Dec.  10.  P.  696  a,  L  2,  add  date 
of  production  of  *  Le  Precaution! '  May  ao,  185 1, 
at  Naples,  and  add  'Elena  di  Tolosa,'  1852. 
Line  4,  for  1855  read  1854.  Add  that  his  last 
work  was  •  Bianca  Orsini,'  produced  at  Naples, 
April  4,  1874.  A  more  correct  chronological 
list  than  that  given  by  Mendel  will  be  found  in 
I'ougin's  supplement  to  Fe'tis,  art.  PetreUa. 

PETRUCCI,  O.  del.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
June  14  read  June  18.  Line  11  from  bottom  of 
same  column,  for  shortly  after  that  he  probably 
died  read  he  died  May  7,  1539.  See  Paet- 
Books,  above,  p.  739. 

PETZMAYER,  Johann,  born  in  Vienna, 
1803,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  When  he  was  18 
yearn  old  he  obtained  a  common  zither,  and 
taught  himself  to  play  it  with  such  success  that 
his  performances  brought  a  considerable  amount 
of  custom  to  his  father.  His  fame  spread  in 
higher  quarters,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  the  fashion  in  Vienna.  He  even  played 
before  the  Emperor.  In  Liter  life  he  took  to  the 
bowed  zither  (Streich-Zitlier)  instead  of  the 
ordinary  kind  he  had  previously  used.  In  1833 
he  made  a  successful  tour  in  Germany,  and  in 
1837  was  made  Kammervirtuos  to  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria.  He  was  living  in  Munich  in 
1870.  (Wurzbach's  Biographisches  Lexicon, 
vol.  33.).  [M.] 

PFEIFFER,  GEORGES,  pianist  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Versailles,  Deo.  13,  1835.  His  first 
piano  lessons  were  from  his  mother,  Mme.  Clara 
Pfeiffer,  an  excellent  pianist  of  the  school  of 
Knlkbrenner.  Maleden  and  Damcke  first  taught 
him  composition.  He  gained  a  brilliant  success 
at  the  Conservatoire  concerts  in  1863.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  quintet,  trios, 
sonatas,  concertos,  of  which  the  3rd  has  been 
repeated  several  times  in  Paris.  Also  an  ora- 
torio, 'Agar';  a  symphonic  poem,  'Jeanne 
d'Arc  '  ;  an  overture,  '  Le  Cid,'  and  a  quantity  of 
piano  music,  including  some  well-known  Btudies. 
His  last  important  work  is  a  comic  opera, '  L'En- 
clume,'  represented  in  1884  and  '85.  M.  Pfeif- 
fer is  a  partner  in  the  piano  firm  of  Pleyel, 
Wolff  Sc.  Cie,  Paris,  and  although  he  has  fully 
maintained  his  artistic  reputation  he  has  yet 
found  time  to  devote  serious  attention  to  this 
business.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Emile  Pfeif- 
fer in  this  position.  His  great  uncle,  J.  Pfeiffer, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  piano-making  in 
Paris.  [A.J.H.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  P.  6986, 
L  9,  to  the  list  of  treasurers  add  the  name 
of  Charles  E.  Stephens,  who  was  elected  on 
the  secession  of  Walter  C.  Macfarren  after  the 
season  of  1880.  The  office  of  treasurer  has  been 
honorarv  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  ex-  ' 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

cept  in  seasons  1 836  to  1 840,  inclusive.  Complete 
the  list  of  secretaries  as  follows :  Henry  Hervt 
(1881-1884);  Francesco  Berger  ^1885).  Thi 
office  of  secretary  became  honorary  in  ibS^. 
The  office  of  conductor  was  originally  honorary, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  special  enga^ntenu, 
and  was  performed  by  one  or  other  of  tbe  direc- 
tors. Alter  the  first  three  concerts  in  1S44, 
Mendelssohn  was  engaged  for  the  remaining  five-, 
and,  in  1845,  Sir  Henry  Bishop  for  the  whole 
series,  but  at  the  third  concert  he  withdrew  on 
the  plea  of  illness,  and  Charles  Lucas  officiated 
in  his  stead  ;  Moscheles  was  engaged  for  the  re- 
maining five  concerts  of  the  season.  For  sub- 
sequent conductors  see  pp.  699  and  7  00  \  and 
below,  for  completion  to  the  present  time. 

The  list  on  pp.  699  and  700  is  continued  as 
follows : — 

N.B.  •  denotes  that  a  work  was  composed  for  to* 
Society ;  t  that  it  was  first  performed  in  Kn^lund  in  the 
year  named.  1st  app.  signifies  first  appearance  at  the 
Philharmonic 

1881.  (Six  concerts).  Dr.  Francii  Hueffer  appointed 
annotator  of  programmes,  in  succession  to  Sir  G.  A.. 
Macfarren.  Dramatic  Symphony, 1  Romeo  et  J ul.rtte, 
Berlioz  (given  twice  during  tbe  season).  'Sinfonirtta 
in  A  (Mb.),  F.  H.  Cow  en.  Overtures  —  •  WtTrrltj,' 
Op.  1,  Berlioz:  'Sigurd  Slembc.'  J.  ' 
1  P.F.  Concerto,  Na  2,  in  C  minor  (MS.)  Xa 
wenka.  Liedorkreia,  Op.  98,  Beethoven,  lrt 
Sofle  Menter,  Eugene  d  Albert,  Ovide  Musin, 
Glenn,  Sembrich,  Albani,  F.  Boyle,  Herbert  Beeves 
King,  and  GhilbertL 

1882.  (Six  concerts),  t  Pocnie  Symphonique,  •  H  ungana,' 
Liszt.  Overture*— t '  Ossian  '  (MS.)  F.  Corder  ;  7  •  The 
Veiled  Prophet,*  Stanford,  t  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  Sgatubati.  Violin  Concerto  in  A  moot, 
Molique.  Scena,  'Chevuoi,  mio  cor '  (MS.)  Mendels- 
sohn. The  Centurion's  Song  (Boadicea),  r>r.  J.  F. 
Bridge.  Chorus  of  Bcapers  Prometheus),  Lisxt 
Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven :  f  Choral  Ode,  *  Nanie,' 
Brahms,  f  Chorus  for  female  Toices.  '  Die  Nixe,' 
Bubinstein.  Selection  from  'Precio* 
t*  Paradise  Lost,'  Bubinstein.  lit  app 
Kufferath,  Annie  Marriott,  Edith  Sautl 
Fenna.  Eleanor  Farnol,  Ellen  Orridge,  S 
son,  F.  Harrington  Foote,  Ludwig.  First 
of  a  voluntary  choir  (trained  by  the  1 
ductor,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins). 

1883.  (Six  concerts.)  Prizeof  ten  guineas  offered  for  tbe 
best  Overture.  Forty-six  submitted,  anonymously. 
Adjudicator.Sir  Michael  Costa,  assisted,  in  his  serious 
illness,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr.  Otto  Gold 
schmidt  •  Ballade  for  Orchestra,  'La  Belle  Dame 
sans Merci,' Mackenzie.  fFantaisie  Kcoofraise.Violis. 
MaxBruch.  t  Scena,  'Marie  Stuart's  Farewell,'  Bene- 
dict, f  Prize  Overture, '  Among  the  Pines-'  Oli  ver  A. 
King.  tMotet/AdjutatorinopportunitaliDus.' Cneru- 
bini ;  f  Pastorale  and  '  Angel  s  Message  '  (Christuss 
Liszt  The  Choral  Fantasia,  the  Chorus  of  Der- 
vishes, and  the  March  and  Chorus  in  '  The  Ruins  of 
Athens,'  Beethoven.  1st  app  Pachmann,  Tereeiaa 
Tua,  Minnie  Gwynne,  Miernwiusky.  Ernest  Laria 
Atthe  close  of  this  season  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusina  re- 
signed the  office  of  conductor,  which  be  had  held  for 
17  years. 

18S4.  (Six  concerts.)  Conductors  (honorary  for  this 
season),  George  Monnt,  Dr.  C.  V.  Stanford.  J. 
Francis  Harnett, F.  H.Cowen.  Symphonies -t  No.  4. 
in  Bt>  minor,  Cowen:  in  D  Op.  ©U;  f  Overture,  "Hn- 
sitska,'  and  Rhapsodic  (Sclavisehet,  No.  2,  Op.  44. 
DvoKk:  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  73,  Brahma 
Saltarello,  Oounod.  PF.  Concerto  in  C  minor.  Op. 
185,  Raff.  Double  bass  Concertino  in  Ff  minor, 
Botteelni.  t  Scene  religieuse,  'O  deplorable  Sion!' 
(Racine's  Esther).  A.  G.  Thomas.  1st  app.  Clara 
Asher.  Gertrude  Griswold  and  W.  J.  Winch.  Herr 
Dvorak  made  his  first  appearance  in  England  thii 
season,  at  the  invitation  of  the  director*. 

1885.  (Six  concerts.)  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  appointed 
conductor.  Annotator  of  the  first  and  part  of  the 
second  programmes,  Dr.  Francis  Hneffer;  of  part 
of  the  second  and  the  third,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Stephen* 
(«d  interim),  after  which  air.  Joseph  Bennett  was. 
appointed.   Prize  of  twenty  guineas  oflervd  for  the 
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be^t  Overture.  Eighty-right  submitted,  anony- 
ms .usly .  Adjudicators,  Messrs.  W.  11.  Cummings, 
G<orgo  Mount,  and  Charles  £.  Stephens.  •Sym- 
phony, No.  2,  in  I)  minor  (MS.)  and  PF.  Concerto  in 

tianna  d  Arc,  .Mnszkowfiu.  urciie»trai  serenade, 
T.  Winprham.  t  Dramatic  Overture  (Priie  Composi- 
tion), (Ju»tav  Ernest.  Symj  hony,  No.  a,  in  F,  Brahms. 
1st  app.  Clotilde  Kleebera,  Oscar  Beringer,  Franz 
Hummel.  Elly  Warnots,  Minnie  Hank.  Marie  Kther- 
inRton.  Carlotta  Elliot,  Mary  Beare,  Florence  Major. 
Ivor  M'Kay,  Arthur  Thompson,  A.  C.  Oswald,  ana 
W.  H.  lirereton.  Herr  Mosskowski  made  his  first 
appearance  in  England  this  season,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  directors. 

1886.  (Six  concerts).  Symphonies— No.  3,  in  F,  Prout ; 
•in  C  minor,  St.  Saens.  'Orchestral  Scene, 'The 
Forest  of  Arden,'  Oadsby.  •  Suite  in  F,  and  t  Violin 
Concerto  in  C,  Mos/kowgki.  l'a»toral  Introduction, 
and  Overture  to  second  part  of  "The  Light  of  the 
World,'  Sullivan.  Overture,  4Graxiella,'  Bottesini. 
♦  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  (hi.  63,  Dvorak. 
Ingeborg's  Lament  (Frithiof),  Max  Bruch.  1st  app. 
Frickennaus,  Fanny  Davles.  Tivadar  Nachex,  On- 
dricek,  Antoinette  Trebclli,  Agnes  Larkcom. 

1887.  (Eight  concerts.)  Symphonies — No.  3,  in  C  minor, 
4  The  Scandinavian,'  Cowen ;  No.  4,  in  E  minor, 
Brahms;  in  F,  Hermann  Goetx.  *  Suite  'Rouma- 
nian,' Corder.  Overtures— t4 Kenilwortht'Macfarren ; 
'Di  ballo,'  Sullivan.  4Loreley,'  Max  Bruch.  Qua- 
tnor  Concertant,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Bassoon, 
with  Orchestra,  M  oxart  t  Concerto  for  IMano-Peda- 
lier  i MS. i  (iounod.  t  Vocal  duet,  'Hark,  her  step' 
(MS-,  a  revined  netting  for  the  Opera,  "The  Canter- 
bury Pilgrim*  '>.  Stanford,  f  Aria, '  Per  questa  bella 
mano,'  with  Contrabasso  obbligato,  Mozart.  •  Prayer 
of  Nature  (Byron),  MS.,  Randegger.  1st  app.  Sohfln- 
berger,  Josef  Hofmann,  Lucie  Palicot,  Marianne. 
Eissler,  Nettie  Carpenter,  Marie  de  Lido,  Ella  Bus- 
sell,  Lillian  Nordica,  Nevada.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  resigned  the  conductor- 
thin,  which  he  had  held  for  3  years. 

1888.  (Seven  concerts.)  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen  appointed 
Conductor.  Symphonies- in  G  (from  an  early  set 
of  six),  Haydn;  in  D,  and  Norwegiau  Rhapsody, 
No.  2,  Svendsen.  Overtures— 4  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macf  arren;  4  Uidipus,' Stanford  ;  4  Siegfried  Idyll,' 
Waouer.  t  Music  to  a  4  Walpurgts  Night,'  Widor. 
t  Serenade  for  strings,  and  tTema  con  Variazionl 
from  third  Orchestral  Suite,  Tschaikowsky.  Suite, 
■elected  by  F.  A.  Gevaert  from  works  by  Rameau. 
Petite  Suite,  'Jeux  d'enfants,'  Biset.  Pastoral 
Suite,  J.  F.  Bamett.  Two  elegiac  Melodies  for 
stringSjOrieg.  •  Three  mythological  pieces, '  Aphro- 
dite/' Vulcan  *  and  '  Pan,'  Silas.  Scotch  Rhapsody, 
No.  1,  Mackenzie.  Song  of  Judith,  Prout.  1st 
•pp.  Fraulein  Soldat,  Otto  Hegner,  E.  Grieg,  A.  Hol- 
lfns,  Lisa  Lchmann,  Eleanor  Kees,  Mme.  Fursch- 
Madi,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Hilda  Wilson,  Carl  Mayer. 
Herren  Tschaikowski,  Grieg  and  Svendsen,  and  M. 
Widor  made  their  first  appearance  in  England  this 
season,  at  the  invitation  of  the  directors.  After  the 
fifth  concert,  Mr.  Cowen,  having  been  appointed  Mu- 
sical Conductor  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  was 
released  from  completing  his  engagement  at  the 
Philharmonic,  and  Herr  Johan  Svendsen,  of  Copen- 
hagen, conducted  the  last  two  concerts  of  the  season. 

It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  a  society  so 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  true  art,  and 
in  encouraging  the  composition  of  works  of  high 
aim.  may  long  continue  to  pursue  its  honoured 
career.  '  [C.E.S.] 
*  PHILLIPPS,  Adelaide,  a  contralto  singer, 
counted  as  American,  though  born  in  England 
at  Stratford -on- A  von,  in  1833.  Her  father 
was  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  her  mother, 
who  was  of  Welsh  birth,  was  a  teacher  of 
dancing.  The  family  emigrated  to  America  in 
1840,  going  first  to  Canada,  and  then  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Adelaide  was  early  instructed  in 
dancing  by  her  mother,  and  on  Jan.  ra,  184a, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  as  an  4  infant  prodigy.' 
On  Sept.  35,  1843,  she  began  an  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Museum  ;  she  remained  at  thi 
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eight  years,  playing  a  great  variety  of  parts 
besides  dancing,  alone  or  with  one  or  both  of 
two  brothers.    Occasional  trips  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  were  taken  at  this  period. 
Her  vocal  gifts  soon  attracted  the  attention  ot 
connoisseurs,  and,  in  1850,  she  was  introduced 
to  Jenny  Land,  then  on  a  professional  tour  in 
America.    The  great  singer  advised  the  young 
actress  to  give  herself  up  to  the  study  of  music, 
a  subscription-list  was  started  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  her  training,  and  she  was  sent 
to  Manuel  Garcia  in  London.    She  had  before 
this  received  some  instruction  in  music  at  home 
from  Mme.  Arnoult,  a  teacher  of  repute  in  her 
day,  and  Thomas  Comer,  a  cultivated  English 
musician  and  the  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Boston  Museum.    Another  fund  was  subscribed 
to  enable  Adelaide  to  pursue  her  studies  for  the 
opera  in  Italy.    On  Dec  17,  1854,  806  made  a 
debut  at  the  Teatro  Carcano,  Milan,  as  Rosina.  In 
Aug.  1855  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  October 
appeared  at  a  concert  in  Music  Hall.    She  was 
then  engaged  for  a  series  of  operas  of  the  English 
ballad  school— 4  The  Duenna,'   'The  Devil's 
Bridge,'  and  'The  Cabinet'— at  the  Boston 
Theatre.    Her  American  d£but  in  Italian  opera 
was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  March 
17,  1856,  as  Axucena  in  'II  Trovatore.'  Her 
success  secured  for  her  an  engagement  for  five 
seasons.    She  went  first  to  Havana,  and  subse- 
quently to  Paris  (where  she  sang  Azucena  at 
Les  Italiens  in  Oct.  1861),  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
and  through  Hungary  and  Holland.    Her  re- 
pertory comprised  all  the  contralto  parte  in  the 
operas  that  held  their  places  on  the  Italian 
stage  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  she 
wits  known  as  an  opera-singer.     Iu  1879  she 
became  identified  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera 
Company,  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  ojie- 
rettas.    She  appeared  with  this  company  for  the 
last  time  in  Boston,  on  the  Museum  stage,  where 
her  early  triumphs  had  been  won.  on  Nov.  30, 
1880.    Her  Last  appearance  on  any  stage  was  at 
Cincinnati  in  December  1881.    Miss  Phillipps 
was  a  universal  favourite  with  American  au- 
diences as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer.  From 
Dec.  31,  i860,  when  she  sang  in  the  'Mes- 
siah,' to  Nov.  34,  1878,  when  she  took  j>art 
in  Verdi's  Requiem,  she  was  a  frequent  and 
a  welcome  contributor  to  the  concerts  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in   Boston.  In 
Sept.  1882,  the  state  of  her  health  induced 
her  to  go  to   Carlsbad.    Some  improvement 
was  detected,  but  there  came  a  sudden  re- 
lapse, and  she  died  on  Oct.  3,  188 a.  Her 
remains  were  carried  to  Boston,  and  subse- 
quently buried  at  Marahfield,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  family  had  long  lived  on  a  fine  estate 
purchased  by  Adelaide.     She  left  a  sister, 
Mathilde,  also  a  contralto  of  excellent  reputation 
in  America,  and  three  brothers.    Brothers  and 
sister  were  alike  indebted  to  Adelaide  for  their 
education  and  Btart  in  life.   Miss  Phillipps's  per- 
sonal reputation  was  the  best  that  a  woman  could 
enjoy.    She  was  especially  noted  for  her  free- 
dom from  professional  jealousy,  and  for  her  readi- 
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ness  to  advise  and  encourage  young  singers.  Her 
life  was  one  of  constant  and  hard  labour,  the  care 
of  a  large  family  having  early  in  life  been  thrown 
upon  her,  but  she  was  always  patient  and 
cheerful.  [F.H.J.] 

PHILP,  Elizabeth,  born  1837  at  Falmouth, 
educated  at  Bristol  under  the  care  of  Mary 
Carpenter,  was  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia, 
and  received  instruction  in  harmony  and  compo- 
sition from  Hiller  at  the  last-named  place.  She 
afterwards  devoted  herself  to  teaching  singing 
and  composition.  Her  first  works  were  published 
in  1855,  and  comprised  a  Ballad,  '  Tell  me,  the 
summer  stars,'  words  by  Edwin  Arnold ;  also 
six  songs  from  Longfellow,  etc.  Among  other 
of  her  compositions  we  may  name  her  setting  of 
songs  from  'The  Water  Babies,'  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's  1  Inclusions '  and  '  Insuffi- 
ciency,' of  Victor  Hugo'B  'Chant  dm  Lavan- 
dieres,'  also  arranged  by  her  as  a  duet ;  '  Le 
Soupir  *  (Prudhomme) ;  '  Lillie's  good  morning.' 
'  Lillie's  good  night';  Duets  'The  Moon  is  up,' 
and  'It  was  the  time  of  roses;  Part-songs, 
«  What  is  Love! '  'The  Owl  in  the  Ivy  Bush,' 
etc.  many  of  which  were  sung  by  herself  and 
other  vocalists  at  her  own  concerts,  and  became 
popular.  Miss  Philp  was  also  the  author  of 
'  How  to  sing  an  English  Ballad.'  She  died  in 
London  Nov.  26,  1885.  [A.C.] 

PHRASING.  P.  707  a,  L  7,  for  dominant 
read  subdominant. 

PIANOFORTE.  P.  713  6,1.  8,  concerning 
Frederick  the  Great's  pianofortes  see  Silbek- 
maxn,  vol.  iii.  p.  494  b.  The  examination 
of  the  one  at  the  Neues  Palais  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  writer,  who  had  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  examining  the  pianofortes 
and  harpsichords  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin  ac- 
corded to  him  by  H.  I.  H.  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess (since  Empress)  of  Germany.  P.  719  a, 
L  19  from  bottom,  add  that  Isaac  Hawkins  took 
out  the  London  patent  for  his  son  John  Isaac 
Hawkins  the  inventor,  who  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Philadelphia,  U.SJL  P.  720  a,  1.  14 
from  bottom,  add  that  Pierre  Erard  had  patented 
a  system  of  fixed  iron  bars  in  PariB  in  1 822.  He 
could  not  do  so  in  London,  being  barred  by 
Stodart's  (Thorn  &  Allen's)  patent.  Stodart 
refrained  from  opposing  the  Broadwoods  when 
James  Shudi  Broadwood  took  out  his  patent  for 
stringplate  and  bars  in  1827.  The  writer  had 
this  particular  information  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Ries  who  died  in  1882.  For  tension  bars, 
throughout  the  article,  read  iron  bars.  P.  723, 
in  the  synopsis  of  inventions,  etc.,  the  date  of 
John  Broadwood's  first  5$  F-C  octave  piano 
should  be  1 790,  and  that  of  his  first  six -octave 
C-C  piano  should  be  1 794.  [A.J.H.] 

PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  P.  724  a,  L  19 
from  bottom,  for  1712-1795  read  17x0-1792; 
four  lines  below,/or  1716— 1776  read  1702-1762. 
P.  7246,  L  4,  for  1768  read  1767  ;  L  9,  for  1730 
read  1729;  1.  21,  for  17 35  read  1734.  P.  725  a, 
L  20, /or  1753  read  1754;  L  40,  for  1757  read  1 


1758;  L  9  from  bottom,  for  1757  read  174$. 
P.  725  b,  1.  33.  as  to  the  date  of  Steibelt's  birt", 
see  vol,  iii.  p.  6990.  P.  7266,  1.  31  from  bottom 
as  to  the  date  of  Pollini's  birth    see  vol  iii 
p.  9a;  the  date  of  his  death  is  1746.     P.  727  « 
1.  18,/or  1839  read  1840;  1.  28,  for  1S35  re- a 
1853.    P.  7276,  1.  30  from  bottom,  for  I7>* 
read  1784.    P.  728  a,  1.  29,  the  date  of  Grtuv:  - 
death  is  1874.    P.  729a,  L  31  from  bottom- 
add  date  of  death  of  Benedict,  1885  ;  1.  S  five: 
bottom,  for  1804  read  1806.     P.  7296.  L  2:, 
omit  the  xcortl  valse  before  'Pluie  des  Perle§'; 
L  2 7,  for  1806  read  1808;  1.  25  from  bottom. 
for  1880  read  1879;  1.  18  from  bottom,  ad  I 
date  of  death  18S2.    P.  730  6,  1.  18,  add  date  .  : 
death  of  Rosellen,  1876;  1.  23,  that  of  Hiller. 
1885  ;  1. 33,  that  of  Lisrt,  1886.    P.  731  a,  L  24* 
add  date  of  death  of  Alkan,  May  1 888.     P.  731  fc, 
1.  7,  add  death  of  Le  Couppey,  1887  ;  1.  iS,  for 
1855  read  1856 ;  L  36,  add  death  of  Volkmann. 
1883  ;  1.  42,  that  of  Voss,  1882.    P.  732  b,  1.  i> 
for  1818  read  1814;  1.  18,  add  death  of  Koilai, 
1882  ;  L  31,  add  that  of  Lacombe,  1S84  ;  *-  39 
that  of  Gutmann,  1882  ;  1. 45,  omit  date  of  deaU, 
as  Ravina  is  still  alive  (1887);  last  line  .■: 
column,  add  death  of  Even,  1875.    P.  733  a. 
1.  6,  add  death  of  Brinley  Richard*,  1S85  ;  1.  1 1, 
for  1820  read  1818  ;  L  16,  add  death  of  Kohler, 
1886;  1.  29  from  bottom,  for  1821  read  lSu; 
1.  3  from  bottom,  add  death  of  Raff,  itS.v 
P.  7336.  L  32  from  bottom,  add  death  of  Smc 
tana,  1884  ;  1.  5  from  bottom,  that  of  Eschmani , 
1882.    P.  734  a,  1.  7,  that  of  Ehlert,  18S4  ;  L  10, 
that  of  Moritz  Strakosch,  1887;  1.  30,  that  ot 
Merkel,  1885.    P.  7346,  L  11,  that  of  R.  uV 
Vilbac,  1884;  1.  14  from  bottom,  that  of  JaeC, 
1882;  L  5  from  bottom,  that  of  Hecht,  18S7 
P-  735  «•    4  fro,n  bottom,  that  of  Ritter,  1S86; 
last  line,/or  1838  read  1837. 

PIANOFORTE-PLAYING.    P.  736  a,  L  ] 
from  bottom,  for  1760  read  1757.    P.  737  4. 
1.  13  from  bottom,  as  to  Steibelt's  birth  aee 
vol.  iii.  p.  699.    P.  7380,  1.  5  from  bottom,  for 
1805  read  1806.    P.  739  a,  1.  26,  for  1 78S  reai 
1784.     P.  741  b,  1.  14,  for  1847  read  184'.. 
P.  742  b,  1.  14  from  bottom,  add  death  of  Hiller. 
1885.  P.  743  a,  1.  2,  add  death  of  Kullak,  1SS2. 
In  the  table  on  p.  744  the  following  correction- 
are  to  be  made :— Col.  o,  death  of  Schobert  to 
be  altered  to  1 767  ;  birth  of  Nanette  Strt- icher 
(Stein)  to  1769.    Col.  b,  birth  of  Kalkbrenner 
to  1784,  and  that  of  Lucy  Anderson  to  1790; 
death  of  Benedict  added,  1 885,  and  Mme.  Oxuj\ 
birth  corrected  to  1808.    Col.  c,  J.  Kufferath'* 
death  to  be  added,  1882  ;  do.  Hiller  and  W.  H. 
Holmes,  1885  ;  do.  Liszt,  1886,  and  Voss,  18S2  ; 
Dohler's  death  to  be  corrected  to  1 858.    P.  745, 
col.  a  of  table,  omit  date  of  Ravina' s  death,  and 
insert  those  of  Kullak,  1882 ;  Mortier  de  Fon- 
taine, 1883;  Lacombe,  1884;  Gutmann,  1883; 
Even,  1875;  and  Kohler,  1886.    Litolffs  birth 
to  be  corrected  to  181 8,  and  that  of  Horsley  U) 
1822.    Col.  6,  add  deaths  of  Wehle,  Moritz 
Strakosch,  Lindsay  Sloper,   1887  ;  and  J  sell, 
1882.    Col.  c,  add  dates  of  deaths  of  Ritter, 
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1886,  and  Brassin,  1884,  whose  birth  is  to  be 
altered  to  1836.  Col.  <i,  add  date  of  death  of 
C.  V.  Alkan,  May  1888.1 

PIATTI,  Alfredo.  Add  day  of  birth,  Jan.  8. 

PICCINNI.  P.  7480,  L  37  from  bottom, 
for  17  read  27.  P.  7486,  I.  38,  for  Feb.  ao 
read  Feb.  a  a ;  1.  1 9  from  bottom,  for  Feb.  a8 
read  Feb.  35. 

PICCOLOMINI,  Mabia.  The  date  of  birth 
is  1836,  as  given  by  Pougin.  Paloschi,  and 
Mendel.  Lines  5-6  of  article,  for  Signors  Mm- 
zarelli  and  P.  Romani  rend  Signora  Mazzarelli 
and  Signor  Pietro  Romani.  P.  75*  L  6,  for 
April  33  read  April  30,  and  add  that  the  occa- 
sion was  the  second  performance  of  the  opera, 
which  had  been  produced  on  the  a6th  of  the 
month.  In  1 884  a  testimonial  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  artist,  who  was  reported  to  be  in  re- 
duced circumstances.  ('Daily  News,'  March  ai, 
18S4.) 

PIETEREZ,  Adrian,  born  at  Bruges  early  in 
the  15th  century,  is  the  earliest  known  organ- 
builder  in  Belgium.  Ho  built  an  instrument  in 
1455  at  Delft,  which  is  still  in  the  new  church  ; 
but  it  has  been  so  often  restored  that  nothing 
remains  of  hiB  work.  [V.  de  P.] 

PIETOSO,  'pitiful*  or 'compassionate.'  As 
a  musical  direction  it  indicates  that  the  passage 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  performed  in  a  sym- 
pathetic style,  with  much  feeling.  Although 
the  term  appears  in  Brassard's  Dictionary,  where 
it  is  defined  as  'd'une  maniere  capable  d'exciter 
de  la  pitfe*  ou  de  la  compassion,'  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Beethoven's  works,  and  the  '  romantic ' 
composers,  in  whose  music  it  might  be  expected 
to  occur  frequently,  seem  to  prefer  other  terms 
to  indicate  the  same  intention.  '  Con  duolo  *  is 
Weber's  favourite  equivalent,  and  most  com- 
posers find  '  espressivo'  sufficiently  definite.  [M.l 

PILGRIME  VON  MEKKA,  DIE.  Line  a 
•  >f  article,  add  that  it  had  been  previously  played 
at  Schbnbrunn  with  French  words  in  1764,  that 
it  was  produced  in  German  in  Vienna  in  1776, 
and  in  Paris,  as  '  Les  Foux  de  Medina,'  1790. 

PINSUTI,  Ciro.  Add  date  of  death.  March 
10,  1888. 

PI  RATA,  IL.  Line  3,/or  in  the  autumn  of, 
read  on  Oct.  37. 

PISCHEK,  J obann  Baptist.    See  voL  iii. 

P-  54  «• 

PITTMAN,  Josiah.  Add  date  of  death, 
April  23,  1886. 

PIXIS.  Line  14  from  end  of  article,  for 
Dec.  21  read  Dec.  ao. 

PIZZICATO.  Add  that  early  instances  of 
the  use  of  this  effect  are  to  be  found  in  Handel's 
'  Agrippina,'  'Pastor  Fido,'  'Terpsichore,'  and 
in  an  air  by  Hasse,  written  for  Mingotti  in  1748. 

PL  A  IN  SONG.  Add  to  references  on  p.  765  b, 
and  766  a,  a  reference  to  Gregorian  Tones  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  655. 

>  Then«*i  of  Alku'i  death  In  Parli  irrirwl  after  tbeMrllariheeU 

of  tli.«  Appendix  were  prlnlrd. 


PLEYEL  &  CO.  740 

PLANTE,  Franoois,  born  at  Orthez  in  the 
Basses  Pyrenees,  March  2,  1839,  appeared  in 
Paris  at  a  very  early  age  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
playing  the  piano  with  much  success.  In  Dec. 
1849  he  entered  MarmonteTs  class  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  in  the  following  year  carried  off 
the  first  prize.  He  was  then  before  the  public 
again  as  a  performer,  for  some  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  played  frequently  at  the 
chamber  concerts  given  by  A  lard  and  Frano- 
homme;  in  1853  he  returned  to  the  Conserva- 
toire to  study  harmony  under  Bazin.  Here  he 
obtained  a  second  prize  in  1855.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  at  a 
party  at  which  he  was  playing,  the  audience 
persisted  in  talking  to  an  extent  that  highly 
offended  Plants  ;  whereupon  he  retired  in  great 
wrath  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
compositions  of  all  schools,  and  counteracting  the 
evils  which  necessarily  accompany  such  a  career 
as  his  had  hitherto  been.  He  did  not  reappear 
in  Paris  until  1872,  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
playing  on  behalf  of  various  charitable  objects. 
A  series  of  concerts  given  with  Alard  and  Franc- 
homme  established  his  position,  and  thence- 
forth he  has  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
French  pianists.  He  has  undertaken  many  suc- 
cessful concert-tours  on  the  Continent,  but  has 
never  appeared  in  England.  His  playing  is 
characterized  by  repose,  maturity  of  style,  and 
rare  intelligence.  He  is  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'honneur.  (Pougin's  supplement  to  Fetis.)  [M.] 

PLAYFORD,  John.  Add  that  he  com- 
menced business  as  a  book  publisher  about  1648. 
His  first  musical  publication  was  '  The  English 
Dancing  Master :  or  Plaine  and  easie  rules  for 
the  dancing  of  Country  Dances,'  with  the  tune 
to  each  dance,  bearing  the  date  1651,  but  really 
issued  in  or  about  Nov.  1650,  which  became 
very  popular,  and  during  the  next  80  years, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Dancing  Master,'  ran 
through  18  editions.  [W.H.H.] 

Line  8  of  article,  for  1679  read  16S1.  Line 
10,  the  date  1680  should  probably  be  1681,  as  in 
that  year  his  house  at  Islington  was  advertised 
for  sale,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
set  up  the  house  in  Arundel  Street  before  getting 
rid  of  his  former  residence.  Line  1 2  from  end  of 
article,  the  date  of  Henry  Purcell  (the  younger's) 
death  should  probably  be  1 703. 

PLEYEL.  P.  3  b,  correct  date  of  CamillB 
Pleyel's  birth  to  Dec  18,  1788.  (Pougin; 
Mendel's  supplement.)  Line  23  from  bottom, 
after  Moke  add  or  Mooke.  Add  Berlioz  in  1830 
was  violently  in  love  with  her,  as  an  episode  in 
his  great  passion  for  Miss  Smithson  ;  and  her 
coolness  after  his  departure  for  Rome  nearly 
caused  him  to  commit  a  frightful  crime.  See 
his  Biography,  chap.  34,  and  '  Lettres  intimes,* 
xxvii-xxxiii.  Also  in  M.  Jullien's 4  Hector  Ber- 
lioz,' 1888. 

PLEYEL  &  CO.  Line  1 2  of  article,  add  data 
of  death  of  Henri  Pape,  Feb.  1887. 
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POHL,  C.  F.  Line  13  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Haydn 
was  published  in  1882,  and  that  the  third  is  in 
course  of  completion  by  Herr  Mandyczewski,  to 
whom  Herr  Pohl  left  his  materials  at  his  death, 
wliich  took  place  in  Vienna,  April  28,  1887. 

POHLENZ,  Christian  August.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  54  b,  in  which,  for  which  he  appears  to  have 
held  for  nine  years  (p.  55  a,  1.  1),  read  he  had 
held  since  1827. 

POLLEDRO,  G.  B.  line  I  a  of  article,/or 
that  year  read  the  previous  year. 

POLLINI,  Francesco.  Add  a  second  chris- 
tian name,  Giuskppk.  Correct  date  of  death  to 
Sept.  17,  1846. 

POLLITZER,  Adolphz,  was  born  at  Pesth 
in  1832,  and  after  studying  music  in  his  native 
town,  in  1842  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
the  violin  under  Bohm,  and  composition  under 
Preyer.  After  gaining  the  first  prize  at  the 
Conservatorium  in  1846,  he  went  on  a  concert 
tour  through  the  principal  towns  of  Germany, 
and  finally  went  to  Paris  where  he  continued 
his  studies  under  Alard.  By  the  advice  of 
Erard,  in  1851  Mr.  Pollitzer  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  Bince  resided,  having  occupied 
the  pohition  of  leader  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
the  Royal  Choral  Society,  the  New  Philhar- 
monic, and  a  professorship  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music.  He  has  written  violin 
concertos  and  solos  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script. [W.B.S.] 

POLONAISE.  P.  1 1,  last  line  but  one  before 
first  musical  example,  for  major  seventh  read 
leading  note. 

POLONINI.  P.  1 1  6,  1.  a  from  end,  add  that 
he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1880. 

PONCHIELLI,  Amilcarb.  Add  that  4  La 
Gioconda  '  was  produced  with  success  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  31,  1883,  and  that  the  composer 
died  Jan.  16,  1886.  Among  his  last  composi- 
tions is  a  hymn  in  memory  of  Garibaldi,  per- 
formed in  Sept.  1S82.  His  last  work  of  all  was 
an  opera  in  3  acts,  '  Marion  Delonne,'  produced 
at  the  Scala,  March  17,  1885.  In  April,  1881, 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  produced  his  '  Promessi  Sposi 1  at 
Birmingham. 

POPULAR  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
Add  that  the  author  of  4  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,'  etc.,  Mr.  W.  Chappell,  died  Aug. 
20,  1 888,  at  his  house  in  Upper  Brook  Street. 
SL-e  the  obitusry  notice  in  the  'Musical  Times' 
fur  September,  1888. 

PORTA,  Costanzo,  born  at  Cremona  (1520- 
30  ?) ;  studied  under  Willaert  at  Venice,  where 
his  motets  (Bk.  I)  were  printed  in  1555  (Drau- 
dius  alone  giving  1546  as  the  date  of  their  first 
issue) ;  became  a  Franciscan  monk  ;  was  chapel- 
master  at  Osimo  till  1564;  then  held  similar 
posts  at  Padua,  first  perhaps  in  the  cathedral, 
lor  the  52  Introita  published  in  1566,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  later  in  the  ' 
cliurch  of  S.  Antonio.    These  Introita,  designed 


J  for  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  said  1 
second  set  of  the  same  for  saints*  days,  ww 
among  the  first  works  printed  by  Claudio  Jderulo 
the  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who  wrote  o: 
Porta  as  4  his  very  dear  friend  and  one  with  very 
few  equals  in  his  profession.'  Merulo's  opinioc 
has  beeu  endorsed  by  all  competent  critic*)  do«n 
to  our  own  times,  and  by  common  consent  Porta 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  contrapuntal  master*. 
Arisius,  moreover,  speaks  of  him  as  proficient  in 
nil  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1 569  he  left  Padua  to  become  chapel-master 
at  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  boy*' 
school  founded  in  that  city  in  1568  by  the  youn^ 
cardinal  Giulio  Feltrio  della  Rovero,  who  had 
lately  been  appointed  archbishop  and  was  me>:i 
tating  reforms  in  the  music  of  his  cathedral,  is 
accordance  no  doubt  with  the  recent  decision* 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  school  was  a  success, 
and  Porta  had  several  good  pupils,  but  with 
reform  in  music  itself  be  had  scant  sympathy. 
Composers  indeed  at  that  time  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  depression.    Forbidden  any 
longer  to  use  in  their  choirs  works  of  the  elder 
masters  which  they  reverenced,  and  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  models  for  their  own  art,  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  supply  new  compositions 
written  under  such  conditions  in  respect  of  sim- 
plicity and  brevity  as  must  greatly  have  lessened 
the  interest  in  their  task.    Porta  disliked  th« 
introduction  of  new  masses.     His  mind  was 
'  hostile 'to  the  duty  of  composing  them  ;  scrupks 
of  all  kinds  assailed  him.  *I  thought,'  be  writes, 
4  it  behoved  me  rather  to  guard  from  an  unjun 
oblivion  the  works  which  the  great  composers 
have  left  to  posterity,  so  apt  as  they  are  to  their 
purpose,  so  full  of  beauty,  delight,  and  charm ' 
Accordingly,  for  many  years  he  published  no- 
thing, but  in  1575  the  archbishop,  in  granting  his 
request  to  be  removed  from  Ravenna  to  the 
church  4  della  Santa  Casa '  at  Loreto  in  succes- 
sion to  Pionerio,  extracted  from  him  a  mare 
distinct  promise  to  publish  some  new  works, 
urging  hun  to  aim  at  a  style  which  would  make 
it  not  only  potrible  but  even  eery  easy  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  mass,  and  recommending  brent* 
as  specially  suitable  to  Loreto,  where  it  was  an 
object  not  to  tire  the  large  congregations  of  pil- 
grims in  all  ranks  of  life,  who  came  to  worship 
at  the  shrine.    Porta,  however,  still  delayed. 
Further  pressure  was  put  upon  him.    His  word, 
he  was  told,  had  been  given  and  his  honour  was 
at  stake.    Moreover  the  serious  illness  of  the 
Archbishop  in  1577  may  have  warned  him  to 
delay  no  longer  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 
So,  at  length,  without  resting  day  or  night,  and 
with  great  anxiety  of  mind,  he  prepared  13 
masses,  the  first  six  (a  4)  of  a  simple  character, 
and  the  rest  (a  5  and  a  6,  and  some  settings  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  a  7  and  a  8)  of  somewhat  more  ela- 
borate design .  The  dedication  was  signed  J  uly  4. 
1568,  and  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  who  died 
two  months  later  (Sept.  3).  A  copy  of  this  work, 
which  must  be  rare,  since  certain  dates  fixed  by 
the  preface  have  not  been  given  in  fonner  ac- 
counts of  the  composer,  is  now  in  the  British 
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Museum.  The  masses  are  of  great  interest,  for 
they  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  three  famous 
masses  of  Palestrina,  and  owe  their  existence 
and  style  to  the  same  circumstances.  Leaving 
Loreto,  Porta  went  back  to  Ravenna ;  for  Pom- 
ponius  Spretus,  describing  the  entry  of  Cardinal 
Sforza  into  that  city  on  Nov.  6,  1 580,  mentions 
the  performance  of  '  a  delightful  piece  of  music 
composed  by  M.  Costanzo  Porta  of  Cremona,  the 
first  musician  of  the  time,  and  chapel-master  of 
our  cathedral.'  To  this  year  belong  52  motets 
("  5»  6,  7,  8 :,  from  which  Burney  has  chosen  the 
elaborate  1  Diffusa  est  gratia  *  to  print  in  his  His- 
tory. In  1 585  a  set  of  motets  (a  6)  were  dedicated 
to  Pope  Sixtus  V,  from  the  title-page  of  which  we 
know  that  Porta  had  returned  to  Padua  as  chapel- 
master  in  the  cathedral.  In  1595  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  '  for  the 
second  time/  and  held  this  post  till  his  death  in 
June  1601.  An  assistant, B.  Ratti,had  been  ap- 
pointed the  previous  year  to  help  him  on  account 
of  his  great  age.  Many  extracts  from  his  works 
are  given  in  modern  notation  by  Paolucci,  Cho- 
ron,  Martini,  Proske,  etc.  A  curious  example  is 
the  piece  which  Hawkins  has  copied  from  Artusi, 
a  4  part  setting  of  '  Vobis  datum  est  nosce  mys- 
terium  '  which  can  be  sung  upside  down.  Four 
books  of  madrigals  represent  Porta's  contribution 
to  secular  music.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

PORTOGALLO.  Line  a  of  article,  add 
Christian  name,  MaRCantonIO.  Line  4,  for  in 
1763  rtad  March  34,  176a.  Line  11  from  end 
of  article,  add  exact  date  of  death,  Feb.  7, 1830. 

POTT,  August.  Add  that  he  died  in  Nov. 
1S83. 

POTTER,  Cipriani.  P.  330,  L  37,  for 
Steradale  Bennett  read  Charles  Lucas  (cor- 
rected in  late  editions).  Add  that  on  March  8, 
1834,  he  introduced  Beethoven's  C  minor  Con- 
certo at  the  Philharmonic  Concert. 

POUGIN,  Arthur.  Add  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  later  works,  a  'Life  of  Verdi,'  pub- 
lished first  in  Italian,  1 88 1,  and  translated  by 
J.  E.  Matthew,  1887. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY.  Lines  14,  15, 
of  article,  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.  alone  read  all  the 

volumee. 

PRAETORIUS.  P.  350,1. 19  and  note  3,/or 
1518  and  1519  read  1618  and  1619.  Add  that 
Fetis's  date  is  correct.  The  order  of  publication 
of  the  '  Syntagma '  is  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  I.  Part  1.  Wolfenbuttel,  1614;  Part  3. 
Wittenberg,  1615. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1.  Wolfenbuttel,  1619  ;  Part  3. 
ditto,  1630.  [W.B.8.] 

PRENTICE,  Thomas  Ridlit,  born  July  6, 
1842,  at  Paslow  Hall,  Ongar,  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1861,  studying  the  piano  under  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren,  and  harmony  and  composi- 
tion under  the  late  Sir.  G.  A.  Macfarren.  In 
1863  he  obtained  the  Silver  Medal  and  the 
Potter  Exhibition.  On  leaving  the  institution 
he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  pianoforte 


I  teaching.  In  1869  he  started  1  monthly  popular 
concerts'  at  Brixton,  which  were  carried  on  for 
five  years,  the  assistance  of  first-rate  artists  being 
secured,  and  many  new  works,  both  English  and 
foreign,  being  performed.  For  some  years  he 
gave  an  annual  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  played  Beetho- 
ven's Rondo  in  B  b  with  orchestra,  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  [See  vol  iv.  p.  538,  no.  151.]  For 
some  time  he  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Christ 
Church,  Lee  Park.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music,  and  in  the  same  year  he  organized  an 
extremely  successful  series  of  '  twopenny  con- 
certs '  in  Kensington  Town  Hall,  especially  in 
tended  for  the  working  class.  During  the  two 
seasons  in  which  the  scheme  was  carried  on, 
many  artists  of  eminence  appeared,  and  chamber 
music  of  a  high  class  was  given.  In  1881  he 
became  professor  at  the  Black  heath  Conserva- 
toire of  Music.  His  compositions  include  a  can- 
tata, *  Linda,'  for  female  voices,  several  anthems, 
'  Break  forth  into  joy,'  '  I  love  the  Lord,'  etc.. 
part-songs,  trios,  etc.,  besides  numerous  songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces,  among  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  'Gavotte  fantastique,'  an 
elegy,  a  minuet  and  trio,  etc.  He  edited  six 
cantatas  by  Carissimi,  with  accompaniments,  and 
has  lately  completed  an  excellent  series  of  in- 
struction-books for  the  pianoforte  under  the  col- 
lective title  of  '  The  Musician  '  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.),  in  which  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  analysis  of  musical  compositions  from 
the  beginning  of  pianoforte  study.  [M  ] 

PREYER,  Gottjried.  Line  3  of  article,  for 
March  15,  1808,  read  May  15,  1809. 

PRINCESS  IDA;  or  CASTLE  ADAMANT. 
Comic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  two  acts,  written 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  5,  1884. 
The  piece  was  called  'a  respectful  operatic 
perversion  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess."  '  [M.] 

PROFESSOR.  Line  6  of  article,  for  1848 
read  1847.  Page  33  a,  1.  8,  add  the  date  of  Dr. 
C.  V.  Stanford's  election  to  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessorship, Dec.  1887.  Line  31  from  bottom  of 
the  same  column,  for  1845  read  1847.  Line  17 
from  bottom,  for  1863  read  1861. 

PROGRAMME-MUSIC.  Page  34  6.  1.  33, 
omit  the  mention  of  Weber's  Concert8tiick,  as 
that  is  a  specimen  of  intentional  '  Programme- 
music'  The  authority  for  Weber's  intention 
is  handed  down  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  in  his 
life  of  Weber.  The  sentence  on  p.  35  b,  1.  4-7 
after  musical  example,  is  to  be  omitted,  since 
both  Jannequin  and  Gombert  wrote  pieces  with 
the  title  of  « Le  Chant  des  Oy Beaux."  The  com- 
position by  the  former  is  for  four  voices,  ami 
wsb  published  in  1551,  that  of  Gombert  being 
for  three  voices,  and  published  in  1545.  Line 
30  from  bottom  of  same  column,  omit  the  words 
•  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass,'  since  the  com- 
position referred  to  is  in  three  parts,  not  four. 
It  is '  in  four  parts '  in  the  sense  only  of  being 
in  four  sections,  or  movements.    Correct  the 
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sentence  beginning  7  lines  below,  with  the  words 

•  Mr.  Bird's  Battle  '  by  a  reference  to  Lessoh, 
and  Virginal  Music,  where  the  exact  title  is 
given.  The  detailed  title  of  the  piece  from 
which  the  first  examples  on  p.  36  are  taken  will 
be  found  in  the  article  last  mentioned,  vol.  iv.  p. 
308  a,  note  2.  P.  36  6,  1.  19-26,  the  statement 
that  the  titles  given  by  Couperin  to  his  harpsi- 
chord pieces  have  no  application  in  the  sense 
of  *  Programme-music,'  is  to  be  corrected ;  to 
mention  but  two  instances  out  of  many,  '  Le 
Reveil-mntin '  is  as  true  a  specimen  of  the  class 
as  could  be  found  in  all  music,  while  'La 
Triomphante'  exceeds  'The  Battle  of  Prague' 
as  far  in  graphic  delineation  as  it  does  in  musical 
beauty.  P.  39  6,  1.  30  from  bottom,  for  the 
preludes  '  Taaso,'  etc.,  read  the  symphonic  poems, 
'  Les  Preludes,'  '  Tasso,'  etc. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  P.  40  b,  I  8 
from  bottom,/or  1851  read  1850. 

PROPORTION.  P.  416,  in  the  diagram, 
above  the  figure  8  in  the  top  row  of  figures,  the 
sign  should  be  a  semicircle,  not  a  circle.  The 
note  below  the  sign  is  correct. 

PROUT,  Ebenezer.  Add  to  list  of  com- 
positions Minuet  and  trio  for  orchestra,  op.  14; 

•  Queen  Aimee,'  a  cantata  for  female  voices,  op. 
21;  *  Freedom,'  for  baritone  solo,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  a  Symphony  in  F,  No.  4.  op.  33 
(Birmingham  Festival,  1885);  Symphony  in  D, 
No.  4  (MS.  Oxford.  1886; ;  a  Magnificat  ami 
Nunc  Dimittis  in  D ;  a  scena  for  contralto 
and  orchestra,  '  The  Song  of  Judith/  Norwich, 
Festival  1867,  etc. 

PltUCKNER,  Caroline,  singer  and  pro- 
fessor, was  born  at  Vienna  in  1832,  and  developed 
dramatic  feeling  together  with  a  powerful  voice 
so  early  in  life  that,  notwithstanding  the  counsels 
of  prudence,  she  was  heard  (at  a  provincial 
theatre)  in  the  part  of  Adalgisa  when  only  15. 
An  engagement  followed  in  1850  at  the  Hanover 
Court  Theatre,  where  she  won  much  applause  a* 
Martha,  Susanna,  Leonora  ('  Stradella,')  etc. 
Two  yeare  later  similar  success  attended  her  per- 
formances, at  Mannheim,  of  more  arduous  parts, 
such  as  Elvira  and  Valentine.  Thus  seemingly 
launched  upon  a  brilliant  career,  Caroline  Pruck- 
nt-r  must  have  cruelly  felt  the  total  loss  of  her 
voice  in  1855,  when  she  was  barely  24  years  of 
age  ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  courage  and  the 
temper  of  the  budding  prima  donna  that  she  at 
once  recognised  the  extent  of  the  disaster  and 
resigned  herself  in  the  best  possible  way  by 
devoting  herself  to  teach  the  art  she  loved, 
especially  that  branch  of  it  which  is  concerned 
with  the  nursing  of  the  vocal  organs  (as  a  part 
of  voice-training),  and  the  healing  of  injuries 
done  by  forcing  and  other  ill-usage.  Fraulein 
Pruckner  applied  her  newly  acquired  science  to 
her  own  case  ;  and  to  some  extent  her  voice  re- 
covered its  power.  It  was  at  Luib's  Poly- 
hymnia that  she  entered  upon  her  professorial 
life;  after  two  years,  in  1870,  she  opened  an 
independent  School  of  Opera  in  the  Feinfalter 
Strasse,  whence  a  move  was  effected  in  1887  to 


the  Hohenstaufengaase.  Her '  Theorie  and  FVa.iL 
der  Gesangskunst  (Schlesinger  187a)  hu  gaiu..-J 
for  the  authoress  a  wide  celebrity,  and  on  its 
1  appearance  of  a  second  edition  (1883),  the  Grao-i 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  decorated  k-~r 
with  a  gold  medal  for  art  and  science.  The  pro- 
duction  of  new  songs  and  cantatas  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  concerts  and  lectures  grvec 
at  the  Schools  of  Song  and  Opera  by  FrauW:c 
Pruckner  and  her  pupils.  [L.M.M 

PSALTER,  the  English  Metrical,  or  para- 
phrastic rhyming  translation  of  the  Paalms  ar : 
Evangelical  Hymn*,  intended  to  be  song.  d*ui 
from  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  year  1 549 ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  acoocs -< 
usually  given  of  the  subject,  the   practice  d 
singing  compositions  of  this  nature  in  England  i* 
far  older,  having  existed  among  the  sympathizers 
with  the  new  doctrines,  long  before  the  Refor- 
mation; it  may  even  have  had  its  begin ninci 
among  the  followers  of  Wycliffe    or  Walw 
Lollard.    With  regard  to  this  supposition,  cor 
thing  only  is  certain :  Sternhold's  translation*— 
the  nucleus  of  the  metrical  psalter  which  b*i 
come  down  to  us — were  not  by  any  means  lb? 
first    Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder  had  alreaOr 
translated  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  three  others ;  and  in  1 549.  the 
year  in  which  Sternhold's  first  small  work  was 
published,  without  tunes,   there   appeared  a 
metrical  translation  of  the  Psalter    coin  pit  t«s, 
together  with  the  Evangelical    Hymns,  acJ 
music  set  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  title  is  a* 
follows  : — 

The  Psalter  of  David  newely  translated  into  En?ty*fc 
metre  in  such  sort  that  it  uiaye  the  more  decrntly  mui 
wyth  more  delyte  of  the  myude,  be  read  and  «onc*  ■' 
al  men.  W  he  run  to  is  added  a  >  note  of  four  p*rv*. 
with  other  thyngea,  as  shall  appear*  in  the  £pistl#  t 
the  Readar.  Translated  and  Imprinted  by  Kobert 
Crowley  in  the  ye  re  of  our  Lorde  MDXLIX  the  XX 
daye  of  September.  And  are  to  be  sold  in  Kiev  r»nn 
in  Hoi  bourne.  Cum  privilegio  ad  Impnmendum  su- 
lunv* 

in  the 'Epistle  to  the  Readar'  the  music  i» 

described  thus : — 

A  note  of  song  of  ilii  part*,  which  apreth  with  tb< 
meter  of  this  Psalter  in  such  sort,  that  n  srrveth  for  su 
the  Psalmes  thereof,  conteyninge  so  many  note*  in  one 
part  as  be  syllables  in  one  meter,  as  appeareth  by  il* 
dyttie  that  is  printed  with  the  same. 

This  book  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
in  itself,  but  because  it  points  to  previous  work! 
of  which  as  yet  nothing  is  known.  In  his  preface 
the  author  says : — *  1  have  made  open  and 
playne  that  which  in  other  translations  is 
obscure  and  harde,'  a  remark  which  must  sort  I v 
apply  to  something  more  than  the  meagre  con- 
tributions  of  Surrey  and  Wyat ;  and  indeed  the 
expression  of  the  title,  '  the  Psalter  of  David, 
newly  translated,'  seems  clearly  to  imply  the 
existence  of  at  least  one  other  complete  version. 
The  metre  is  the  common  measure,  printed  not, 

I  •  HoW  or  ■  note  of  sons."  was.  or  rather  had  been,  tta-  n«asl  de- 
scription of  music  «et  to  word*.  At  thU  date  It  was  pruUebi  j  cM- 
huhloned.  tloca  It  Kldom  occur*  again.  In  1M4.  Cnu.axrr  la  hi* 
letter  to  Ileiirr  VIII.  respecting;  hi*  Lltaur.  »peaa*  of  lb:  wh..teof 
the  mtwlr  tometuaes  M  'the  note '  and  •uiuettme*  si  Uir  ■  y*(.' 

>  The  unique  copr  of  this  book  b  In  the  llbrart  of  I'nwao!* 
College.  OiIitJ.  Thanlu  »re  due  to  the  College  lur  p>  rtmsfco  to 
examine  U. 
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as  now,  in  four  lines  of  eight  and  six  alternately, 
but  in  two  lines  of  fourteen,  making  a  long 
rhyming  couplet.1  The  verse,  compared  with 
other  work  of  the  same  kind,  is  of  average  merit : 
the  author  was  not,  like  Surrey  or  Wyat,  a  poet, 
but  a  scholar  turned  puritan  preacher  and 
printer,  who  pretended  to  nothing  more  than  a 
translation  as  faithful  an  possible,  considering  the 
necessities  of  rhyme.  But  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  music,  which  here 
follows : — 

Hons  IX. 

Thai  nun  U  happy*  arid  biej»c<!.  that  bath  not  goat  a- 


Counter  leuor 
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Flain  Song 
-63- 


mm 
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In  Iho  «  uiimII  uf  wfckei)  men,  dot  stode  In    sytinen  waje. 

 1  


T 


1  I  _  I 

£2..  ez.  £2-  *± 


in 


Its  interest  is  of  several  kinds.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  earliest  music  to  an  English  metrical 
version  as  yet  discovered.  It  is  also  a  double 
chant,  a  musical  form  hitherto  supposed  unknown 
till  a  hundred  years  later ;  and  it  thus  shows 
by  what  a  simple  transition  the  passage  from 
chanting  the  prose  psalter  to  singing  the  metrical 
one  might  be  accomplished.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  argue  from  this  single  specimen  that  it  was 
so  accomplished,  or  that  we  see  here  the  typical 
early  English  metrical  psalm-tune  ;  but  certainly 
the  discovery  of  this  little  composition,  so  ob- 
viously intermediate  in  character,  very  much 
diminishes  the  probability  that  anything  like  the 
chorale  form,  which  soon  afterwards  prevailed, 
was  known  in  England  at  this  time. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  what  after- 
ward* became  the  authorized  version.  In  tho 
year  1548  or  1549 — it  is  uncertain  which,  but 
possibly  early  in  1 549 — appeared  a  small  volume 
with  the  following  title  :— 

Certayne  PMlrnos  chosen  nut  of  the  Psalter  of  David 
and  d rawen  into  English*  Metre  by  Thomas  Stcrnlmld, 
Grome  of  y*  Kyuues  Maieetiea  Kobes,  London,  Ed- 
vardus  WhitchurcW 

This  volume,  which  is  without  date,  contains 
19  psalms  only,  in  the  double  common  measure, 
or  four  lines  of  fourteen,  by  Sternhold  alone, 
without  music.  Sternhold  died  in  1549,  and  on 
Dec.  14  of  that  year  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  new  title : — 

All  such  psalmea  of  Da  rid  as  Thomas  Steraehold 
latu  ffrcx>we  of  y«  Kingea  Mnieslies  Robes  didile  in  hia 
lyit'Ume  draw  into  English  metre.  Kowly  imprinted  by 
hdward  Whitchurche. 

1  ThU  was  the  uiual  way  of  printing  the  < 
Crawley's  day.  and  for  many  jeers  afterward*. 

>  In  the  original  1 
lylltbte. 


Besides  the  original  19,  this  edition  contains 
J 8  by  Sternhold;  and,  printed  as  a  second 
part,  a  supplement  of  7  by  J.  Hopkins,  without 
music.  This  is  the  volume  which  in  previous 
accounts  of  the  subject1  has  been  usually 
described  as  the  first  edition ;  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  Hopkins's  supplement.  It  has  also  been 
usual  to  describe  the  contents  as  '  fifty-one 
psalms' ;  the  actual  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  44. 
Lowndes  mentions  a  second  edition  of  this  work 
in  the  following  year : — 'by  the  widowe  of  Jhon 
Harrington,  London,  1550.' 

In  this  year  also  William  Hunnis,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  published  a  small  selection 
of  metrical  psalms,  in  the  style  of  Sternhold, 
with  the  following  title  :— 

Certayne  Psalms  chosen  oat  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  forth  into  English  Meter  by  William 
Hunnia.  London,  by  the  wydow  of  John  Herforde, 
1560. 

A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  public  library 
of  Cambridge.  There  is  no  music.  In  1553  ap- 
peared a  third  edition  of  the  volume  dated  1549, 
again  published  by  Whitchurche.  This  edition 
contains  a  further  supplement  of  7  psalms,  by 
Whittingham,  thus  raising  the  number  to  51. 
There  is  still  no  music.  Lowndes  mentions  an- 
other edition  of  the  same  year,  'by  Thorn. 
Kyngston  and  Henry  Sutton,  London.' 

To  this  year  also  belongs  a  small  volume  con- 
taining 19  psalms  in  the  common  measure, 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great 
interest,  since  it  contains  music  in  four  parts. 
The  title  is  as  follows 

Certayne  Pnalmes  select  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  druwen  into  Englyshe  Metre,  with  notes  to  every 
Psalms  in  ilii  part*  to  Synge,  by  F.  8.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  V  yliyaro.  Seres,  at  the  Sygne  of  the  Hedge 
Hogge,  1663.* 

In  the  dedication,  to  Lord  Russell,  the  author 
gives  his  full  name,  Francys  Seagar.  The  music 
is  so  arranged  that  all  the  four  voices  may  sing 
at  once  from  the  same  book :  the  parts  are 
separate,  each  with  its  own  copy  of  words  ;  the 
two  higher  voices  upon  the  left-hand  page,  the 
two  lower  upon  the  right;  all,  of  course,  turning 
the  leaf  together.  Though  the  music  continues 
throughout  the  book,  the  actual  number  of 
compositions  is  found  to  be  only  two,  one  being 
repeated  twelve  times,  the  other  seven.  The 
first  is  here  given : — 


DJ.  Transposed.5 
Bits    -    •    sod  be 


the  Lord 


my 


-  eed.  etc 


of  *mrtll  edition! 


•  Eicept  \:>  that  glren  bj  Warton,  whn 

during  bten.holdi  lifetime;  It  U  Impoulbl 
UtU. 

*  The  unique  copy  of  this  book  ts  In  the  library  of  Emmanuel 
Collect.  Cambridge.  Thanks  are  due  to  Um  College  lor  1 
to  examine  It. 

>  • 
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my  re 


n>7  whole  powrfl  ttreosth  ud 


whole.  «te. 


5^ 


(f) 

 L 


mj  whole. 


myjht: 


doe*    ln-»tn»cte  mj  hand*  to 


It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  not  yet 
quite  arrived  at  a  tune.  The  part  next  above 
the  bass,  in  descending  by  one  degree  upon  the 
final,  performs  the  office  of  a  nantus  firmus,  but 
exhibits  no  other  characteristic  of  a  tune  that 
could  be  sung  alone.  The  composition  is  in  fact 
a  little  motet,  full  of  points  of  imitation,  but 
capable  of  repetition.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tye's  music  to  his 
metrical  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (also  published 
in  this  year  )  or  with  the  four-part  song  '  In  going 
to  my  naked  bed  ' ;  a  native  style,  founded  upon 
the  secular  part-songs  of  Fayrfax,  Cornysshe, 
Newark,  and  Banister,  which  had  been  growing 
up  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  see 
it  here,  however,  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  its 
development  into  a  flowing,  consecutive  common 
measure  tune  is  only  to  be  found  in  Tye's  work.1 
It  is  true  that  Tye,  in  the  last  line  of  his  compo- 
sitions generally,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
somewhat  injured  the  rhythmical  continuity  by 
introducing  a  point  of  imitation  ;  but  that  was  so 
obviously  a  concession  to  scholarship,  and  could 
with  so  little  difficulty  have  been  altered,  that 
we  may  certainly  ascribe  to  him  the  invention 
of  an  English  form  of  psalm  tune,  in  four  parts, 
suitable  for  popular  use,  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  tunes  in  chorale  form  to  which  it  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  The  influence  of  Geneva 
was  at  this  time  exceedingly  powerful  in  England, 
and  the  tendency,  slight  as  it  is,  to  florid  descant 
in  Tye's  work,  must  have  been  to  the  reformers 
extremely  objectionable;  for  just  as  unisonous 
psalm-Hinging  was  to  the  papist  the  sign  of  heresy, 
so  not  less  to  the  reformer  was  florid  descant  the 
sign  of  popery.  To  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing 
that  no  more  tunes  were  written  in  this  style. 

1  One  of  Tya'i  tune*  hu  already  been  printed  suUro  to  ttolt  work. 


The  publications  of  this  year  probably  took 
place  before  July,  which  was  the  month  of  th* 
king's  death ;  and  nothing  further  was  produced 
in  this  country  during  the  reactionary  reign  of  hi« 
successor.  But  in  1556  an  edition  of  Sterabold 
wan  published  in  Geneva,  for  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
testant* who  had  taken  refuge  there,  which  is 
extremely  important  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  it  contains  the  first  instalment  of  those 
famous  '  Church  tunes,'  tome  at  least  of  which 
have  been  sung,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  our 
English  churches,  from  that  day  to  this, 
book  appeared  with  a  new  title : — 

One  and  finis  Psalmes  of  I>arld  in  English 
whereof  37  were  made  by  Thomas  Steraeholde  su 
it  by  others.    Conferred  witb  the  hehrewe.  and  ix 
rtfvn  places  corrected  as  the  text,  and  e«ns  of  ti>- 


o«rteyn  1 
Prophets 

The  date  is  gathered  from  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  which  contains  the  Geneva  catechism, 
fonn  of  prayer,  and  confession,  and  is  printed 
'  by  John  Crespin,  Geneva,  1 556.'    No  addition, 
it  will  be  seen,  had  been  made  to  the  number  of 
translations :  it  only  remains,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  the  tunes.    In  one  respect  this  edition  differs 
from  all  others.    Here  a  new  tune  is  given  fur 
every  Psalm ;  in  subsequent  editions  the  tunes 
are  repeated,  sometimes  more  than  once.  They 
are  printed  without  harmony,  in  the  tenor  or  alto 
clef,  at  the  head  of  the  Psalm ;  the  first  verse 
accompanying  the  notes.    The  question  has  often 
been  discussed,  what  the  Church  tunes  are;  what 
their  origin,  and  who  their  author.    Bumey  says 
they  are  '  mostly  German  * ;  but  that  is  impossi- 
ble, since  the  translations  in  the  edition  of  Stern- 
hold  which  the  emigrants  took  with  them  to 
Geneva  were  all,  except  one  or  two,  in  double 
common  measure ;  and  there  are  no  foreign  tune* 
of  this  date  which  will  fit  that  peculiarly  English 
metre.    The  true  answer  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  Ravenscroft's  classified  index  of  the  tunes  in 
his  Psalter,  published  in  i6ai ;  where,  under  the 
heading  of  'English  tunes  imitating  the  High 
Dutch,  Italian,  French  and  Netherlandish  tunes.' 
will  be  found  almost  all  the  original  *  Church 
tunes '  which  remained  in  use  in  his  day.  Ac- 
cording to  this  excellent  authority,  therefore,  the 
'  Church  tunes/  as  a  whole,  are  English  composi- 
tions.   Furthermore,  considering  that  they  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  published 
at  Geneva,  three  years  after  the  emigration,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  imi- 
tations of  those  which  the  emigrants  found  in  use 
at  Geneva  among  the  French  Protestants ;  which 
were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  tunes  composed 
by  Guillaume  Franc  for  the  Psalter  of  Marot  and 
Bexa.  [See  Boobobois  and  Fbanc  in  App.]  Some 
of  the  French  tunes  evidently  at  once  became  great 
favourites  with  the  English  Protestants.  Already 
in  this  volume  we  find  two  most  interesting 
attempts  to  adapt  the  famous  French  tune  now 
known  as  the  Old  Hundredth  to  the  double 
common  measure.     One  is  set  to  the  3rd  Psalm, 
the  other  to  the  68th.    In  both  the  first  line  is 
note  for  note  the  same  as  in  the  French  tune: 
the  difference  begins   with   the   difference  of 
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metre,  in  the  second  line.  We  find  further  that 
as  the  translation  of  the  Psalter  proceeded  to- 
wards completion,  Keith  and  Whittingham, 
residents  in  Geneva,  rendered  some  of  the  later 
psalms  into  Bpecial  metres,  and  re-translated 
others — among  them  the  iooth,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  the  most  admired  French 
tunes  intact :  these  will  be  mentioned  in  detail, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  as  yet  identified,  later 
on.  The  question  of  authorship  is  of  secondary 
interest.  There  were  at  this  time,  no  doubt, 
many  English  musicians  capable  of  composing 
them,  among  the  organists  or  singing  men 
in  the  Cathedrals  and  Chapels  Royal,  who  are 
known  to  have  entered  almost  as  warmly  as 
the  clergy  into  the  religious  discussions  of  the 
time,  and  of  whom  many  took  refuge  at  Geneva 
along  with  the  clergy.  Immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Mary,  in  1558,  this  work  found  its  way 
to  England.  The  tunes  at  once  became  popular, 
and  a  strong  and  general  demand  was  made  for 
liberty  to  sing  them  in  the  churches.  In  the 
following  year  permission  was  given,  in  the  49th 
section  of  the  injunctions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
clergy  ;  where,  after  commanding  that  the  former 
order  of  service  (Edward's)  be  preserved,  Eliza- 
beth adds  : — 

And  yet  nevertheless,  for  the  comforting  of  such  as 
delight  in  inn  sic,  it  may  be  permitted,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning or  in  the  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at 
morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an  hymn,  or 
such  like  song,  to  trie  praise  of  Almighty  God,  in  the 
best  melody  and  music  that  may  be  conveniently  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be 
understood  and  perceived. 

This  permission,  and  the  immediate  advantage 

that  was  taken  of  it,  no  doubt  did  much  to 

increase  the  popular  taste  for  psalm-singing,  and 

to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  Psalter.    For  in 

the  course  of  the  next  year,  1560,  a  new  edition 

appeared,  in  which  the  number  of  Psalms  is 

raised  to  64,  with  the  following  title:1— 

Psalmes  of  David  in  Englishe  Metro,  by  Thomas 
Sterneholde  and  others :  conferred  with  the  Ebrue,  and 
incerteine  places  corrected,  as  the  sense  of  the  Prophete 
required  J  and  the  Note  joyned  withall.  Very  mete  to 
be  used  of  all  sorts  of  people  privately  for  their  godly 
solace  &  comfort,  laying  aparte  all  ungodly  songes  4 
ballades,  which  tende  only  to  the  nourishing  of  vice, 
and  corrupting  of  youth.  Newly  set  foarth  and  allowed, 
according  to  the  Queues  Maiesties  In i unctions.  1560. 

There  is  no  name  either  of  place  or  of  printer, 
but  in  all  probability  it  was  an  English  edition. 
Although  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
title,  this  work  includes  metrical  versions  of 
three  of  the  Evangelical  Hymns,  the  ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed. 
It  may  have  included  a  few  more  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  only  known  copy  of  the  work  is 
imperfect  at  the  end,  where  these  additions  are 
printed  as  a  kind  of  supplement.  The  practice 
of  repeating  the  tunes  begins  here,  for  though  the 
numb  sr  of  psalm*  has  been  increased,  the  number 
of  tunes  has  diminished.  There  are  only  44,  of 
which  23  have  been  taken  on  from  the  previous 
edition  ;  the  rest  are  new.  Among  the  new  tunes 
will  be  found  five  adopted  from  the  French  Psalter, 
in  the  manner  described  above.  They  are  as  fol- 

>  The  unique  copy  of  thli  work  Is  In  tb«  library  of  Chrltt  Church. 
Oiford.  Thank*  are  due  to  the  College  for  permission  to  eiamlite  It. 


lows: — The  tunes  to  the  French  laist,  124th, 
and  130th,  have  been  set  to  the  same  psalms  in 
the  English  version;  the  French  107th  has  been 
compressed  to  suit  the  English  1 20th  ;  and  the 
French  1 24th,  though  set  to  the  same  psalm  in  the 
English  version,  has  been  expanded  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  section  between  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  original ;  the  Frencli  psalm  having  four  lines 
of  eleven  to  the  stauzo,  the  English  five.  The 
tune  for  the  metrical  commandments  is  the  same 
in  both  versions. 

By  the  following  year  23  more  translations  were 
ready ;  and  another  edition  was  brought  out, 
again  at  Geneva  :* — 

Fours  score  and  seven  Psalmes  of  David  in  English 
Mitre,  by  Thomas  Sterneholde  and  others:  conferred 
with  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  certeine  places  corrected,  as 
the  sense  of  the  Prophet  requireth.  Whereunto  are 
added  the  Songe  of  Simeon,  the  then  commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  1661. 

From  the  '  Forme  of  Prayers,'  etc.,  bound  up 
with  it,  we  gather  that  it  was  '  printed  at  Geneva 
by  Zacharie  Durand.'  The  number  of  tunes  had 
now  been  largely  increased,  and  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  which  we  shall  find  it  scarcely  advanced 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  exact  number 
is  63  ;  of  which  22  had  appeared  in  both  previous 
editions,  14  in  the  edition  of  1560  only,  and  2  in 
the  edition  of  1 556  only.  The  rest  were  new. 
Among  the  new  tunes  will  again  be  found  several 
French  importations.  The  tunes  for  tho  English 
50th  and  104th  are  the  French  tunes  for  the  same 
psalms.  The  iooth  is  the  French  134th,  the 
113th  the  French  36th,  the  122nd  the  French 
3rd,  the  125th  the  French  21st,  the  126th  the 
French  90th.  The  145th  and  148th  are  also 
called  '  French  '  by  Ravcnscroft.3  Thus  far  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  other  direct  influence.  The 
imported  tunes,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  are 
all  French  ;  and  the  rest  are  English  imitations 
in  the  same  style. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  year  1562,  which 
saw  the  completion  of  Sternhold's  version,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  account  should  be  given 
of  another  Psalter,  evidently  intended  for  the 
public,  which  had  been  in  preparation  for  some 
little  time,  and  was  actually  printed,  probably 
in  1560,  but  which  was  never  issued ; — the 
Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  title  is  as 
follows  : — 

The  whole  Psalter  translated  into  English  metre, 
which  coutayneth  an  hundrelh  and  fifty  psalmes, 
Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  over 
Alder-Kate  beneath  8.  Martyn'a.  Cum  gratis  et  privi- 
legio  Rcgios  maiestatis,  per  decennium. 

The  privilege  sufficiently  proves  the  intention  to 
publish.  It  seems  at  first  sight  curious,  that 
while  it  has  been  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
copies  of  published  works  hitherto  referred  to  as 
unique,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  of  this,  which 
was  never  given  to  the  public,  that  at  least  four 
or  five  examples  are  in  existence.  The  reason, 
however,  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 

1  The  unique  copy  of  this  book  li  In  the  Library  of  S.  faul's 
lo  examine  It. 

>  The  Imported  tune*  sometimes  underwent  a  flight  alteration, 
necessitated  by  the  frequency  of  the  feminine  rhyme*  In  the  French 
version.  By  this  method  a  new  character  was  often  | teen  to  the  tune. 
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the  few  copies  struck  off  as  specimens  were  dis- 
tributed to  select  persons,  and  so,  finding  their 
way  at  once  into  careful  hands,  were  the  better 
preserved.  The  existing  copies,  so  far  as  they  have 
ueen  compared,  correspond  exactly  ;  and  show 
that  the  work  was  complete,  lacking  nothing 
except  the  date,  for  which  a  blank  space  was 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  title  page.  The  verse  of 
this  translation,  which  is  in  various  metres,  is  in 
every  way  far  superior  to  that  of  Sternhold's  ; 
but  though  the  author  has  evidently  aimed  at 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  original,  he 
is  frequently  obscure.  The  suppression  of  the 
work,  however,  was  probably  not  due  to  any 
considerations  of  this  kind,  but  either  to  the 
enormous  popularity  of  Sternhold's  version,  which 
was  every  day  becoming  more  manifest,  or,  as  it 
has  l)een  sometimes  supposed,  to  a  change  in  the 
author's  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  psalm- 
singing.  In  any  case,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  involved  the  suppression  of  nine  tunes, 
sj>ecially  composed  by  Tallis,  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  himself,  which,  if  the  work  had  been  published, 
would  at  all  events  have  once  more  established 
the  standard  of  an  English  tune  in  four  parts, 
broad,  simple,  and  effective,  and  suitable  for 
congregational  use ;  and,  from  the  technical 
point  of  view,  finer  than  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  done  since.  Whether  it  would 
have  prevailed  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  the  case  of  Tye,  the  in- 
fluence of  Geneva  triumphed  over  the  beauty 
of  his  music  ;  and  that  influence  had  become 
stronger  in  the  interval.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  to  florid  descant,  so  hateful  to  the  re- 
formers, was  absent  from  the  work  of  Tallis.  The 
compositions  in  this  book  are  printed,  in  the 
manner  then  customary,  in  separate  parts,  all 
four  being  visible  at  once.  They  are  in  nearly 
plain  counterpoint ;  the  final  close  is  sometimes 
slightly  elaborated,  but  generally  the  effect — 
which  is  one  of  great  richness,  solemn  or  sweet 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  scale  — 
is  obtained  by  very  simple  means.  Eight  of  the 
tunes  are  in  the  first  eight  modes,  and  are  in- 
tended for  the  psalms ;  the  ninth,  in  Mode  XIII, 
is  supplementary,  and  is  Bet  to  a  translation  of 

•  Veni  Creator.*  Two  of  them  have  been  revived, 
and  are  now  well  known.  One  appears  in  our 
hymnals  as  'Tallis,'  and  is  the  supplementary 
tune  in  Mode  XIII.;  the  other,  generally  set  to 
Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn,  and  known  as 

•  Canon,'  is  the  tune  in  Mode  VIII.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
original  it  is  twice  as  long  as  in  the  modern  form, 
every  section  being  re|>eated  before  proceeding  to 
the  next.  With  this  exception  the  melodies  ap- 
pear as  they  were  written ;  but,  as  regards  the 
three  other  parts,  only  such  fragments  have  been 
retained  as  have  happened  to  suit  the  taste  or 
convenience  of  compilers.  In  the  original,  too, 
the  tenor  leads  in  the  canon  ;  this  is  reversed  in 
the  modern  arrangement.  The  example  here 
given,  which  is  the  tune  in  Mode  I,  is  in  a 
more  severe  and  solemn  strain  than  the  two  just 
mentioned.    The  treatment  of  the  B — natural  in 
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the  first  half  of  the  tune,  and  flat  in  the  Latter 
half — is  in  the  finest  manner  of  Dorian  harmcnv 
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The  instruction  with  regard  to  the  tunes  is  as 

follows : — 

The  tenor  of  these  parte*  be  for  the  people  when  they 
will  gyuK  alone,  the  other  parts,  pat  for  greater  queen, 
or  such  ai  will  ijrug  or  play  them  priratlye. 

The  method  of  fitting  the  psalms  to  appropriate 
tunes  is  very  simple.  At  the  head  of  each 
psalm  stands  an  accent — grave,  acute,  or 
circumflex — indicating  its  nature  as  sad,  joyful, 
or  indifferent,  according  to  the  author's  notion  : 
the  tunes  bear  corresponding  accents.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  containing 
fifty  psalms ;  and  since  it  is  only  in  the  third 
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part  that  these  accents  appear,  (together  with 
a  rather  ingenious  system  of  red  and  black 
brackets,  showing  the  rhyming  structure  of  the 
verse,  1  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  work 
was  not  all  printed  at  once,  and  that  it  was  only 
towards  the  end — possibly  after  the  promulgation 
of  Elizalwth's  injunctions — that  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  tunes  composed. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  first  complete  edition 
of  this  version,  containing  the  whole  Psalms,  the 
Evangelical  Hymns,  and  the  Spiritual  Songs,  was 
published  in  1563.  and  that  another  followed  in 
1 563  ;  but  the  earliest  now  in  existence  is  the  one 
of  1 564,  of  \\  Inch  the  title  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  whole  booke  of  Pulms  collected  into  Englynh 
Meter,  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others, 
conferral  with  the  Hebrew,  with  ant  note*  to  sing  them 
withal,  faithfully  jtenised  and  allowed  according  to 
thorderappoynted  in  the  Queene*  maie*tyes  Iniunctions. 
Very  meet."  etc.,  an  in  the  edition  of  1.W0.  'Imprinted 
at  London  by  John  I)aye,  dwelling  over  Aldemgate. 
Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  regi«  MaiestatU  per  aepten- 
nium.  VM* 

The  number  of  tunes  in  this  edition  is  65  ;  of 
which  14  had  appeared  in  all  the  previous  edi- 
tions, 7  in  the  editions  of  1560  and  1 56 1  only, 
and  7  in  the  edition  of  1561  only,  and  4  in 
the  edition  of  1560  only.    The  rest  were  new. 
Nothing  more  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
Psalter ;  but  two  tunes  which  Ravenscroft  calls 
•  High  Dutch '  were  adopted.     One  of  them, 
set  to  Wisdome's  prayer  '  Preserve  us,  Lord, 
by  thy  dear  word,    was  identified  by  Burney 
with  the  so-called  Luther  Chorale  set  to  simi- 
lar words.    It  will  have  been  observed  that  a 
considerable  re-nrrangement  of  the  tunes  had 
hitherto  taken  place  in  every  new  edition  ;  the 
tunes  which  were  taken  on  from  previous  edi- 
tions generally  remained  attached  to  the  same 
psalms  as  l>eiore,  but  the  number  of  new  tunes, 
as  well  as  of  those  omitted,  was  always  large. 
Now,  however,  the  compilers  resteil  content; 
and  henceforward,  notwithstanding  that  a  new 
edition  was  published  almost  yearly,  the  changes 
were  so  gradual  that  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  take  note  of  them  at  intervals.    The  tunes 
are  printed  without  bars,  and  in  notes  of  unequal 
length.    Semibreves  and  minims  are  both  used, 
but  in  what  seems  at  first  sight  so  unsystematic 
a  way — since  they  do  not  correspond  with  the 
accents  of  the  verse — that  few  of  the  tunes,  as 
they  stand,  could  be  divided  into  equal  sections ; 
and  some  could  not  be  made  to  submit  to  any 
time  signature  whatever.    In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  older  ecclesiastical  melodies.  The 
idea  of  imitation,  however,  was  probably  far 
from  the  composer's  mind,  and  the  object  of  his 
irregularity  was  no  doubt  variety  of  effect ;  the 
destruction  of  the  monotonous  swing  of  the  alter- 
nate eight  and  six  with  accents  constantly  recur- 
ring in  similar  positions.    To  the  eye  the  tunes 
appear  somewhat  confused ;  but  upon  trial  it 
will  be  found  that  the  long  and  short  notes  have 
been  adjusted  with  great  care,  and,  taking  a 
whole  tunc  together,  with  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm- 
ical balance.    The  modes  in  which  these  com- 
positions are  written  are  such   as  we  should 
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expect  to  meet  with  in  works  of  a  popular,  as 

opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical,  character.  The 
great  majority  of  the  tunes  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  modes  which  have  since  become  our  major 
and  minor  scales.  The  exact  numbers  are  as 
follows  :— 28  are  in  Modes  XIII.  and  XIV.,  23 
in  Modes  IX.  and  X.,  12  in  Modes  I.  and  II., 
one  in  Mode  VII.,  and  one  in  Mode  VIII.  All 
these  modes,  except  the  last  two,  are  used  both  in 
their  original  and  transposed  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  music  was  at  this  time  so 
general,  that  the  number  of  persons  able  to  Bing 
or  play  these  tunes  at  sight  was  probably  very 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  in  the  edition  of 
1564.  and  again  in  1577,  there  was  published 
'An  Introduction  to  learn  to  sing,'  consisting  of 
the  scale  and  a  few  elementary  rules,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ignorant.  The  edition  of  1607 
contained  a  more  elaborate  system  of  rules,  and 
had  the  sol-fa  joined  to  every  note  of  the  tunes 
throughout  the  book  ;  but  this  was  not  repeated, 
nor  was  any  further  attempt  made,  in  this  work, 
to  teach  music. 

For  competent  musicians,  a  four-part  setting 
of  the  church  tunes  was  also  provided  by  the 
same  publisher : — 

The  whole  psalmes  in  fcrare  parte*,  which  may  be  sons 
to  al  mimical!  instrnmentea,  net  forth  for  the  eucreasc  of 
Tertue,  and  abolishrng  of  other  vavne  and  triflvng 
ballades.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  I)av.  dwelling 
over  AldeniKate,  beneath  Haynt  Miirtyna.  Cum  gratia  et 
privilegio  Regie  Maieatatis,  per  wptennium.    l/*:i. » 

Notwithstanding  this  title,  only  the  first  verse 
of  each  Psalm  is  given  ;  enough  to  accompany 
the  notes  once, and  no  more:  it  is  therefore  only 
a  companion  to  Sternhold  ;  not,  like  almost  all 
subsequent  works  of  the  kind,  a  substitute. 
But  in  other  respects  it  was  designed  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  anything  that  appeared  after- 
wards.  It  is  in  four  volumes,  one  f«.r  each  voice. 
Every  composition,  long  or  short,  occupies  a 
page ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  stands  one  of 
the  fine  pictorial  initial  letters  which  appear 
in  all  Day's  best  books  about  this  time.  But 
it  is  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  music  that 
it  goes  farthest  beyond  all  other  collections  of 
the  same  kind.    The  composers  of  subsequent 
Psalters  thought  it  quite  sufficient,  as  a  rule, 
to  furnish  each  of  the  65  church  tunes  with 
a  single  setting ;  but  here,  not  only  has  each 
been  set,  but  frequently  two  and  sometimes 
three  and   four   composers   have  contributed 
settings  of  the  same  tune ;  and  a«  if  this  were 
not  enough,  they  have  increased  the  work  by  as 
many  as  30  tunes,  not  to  be  found  in  Sternhold, 
and  for  the  most  part  probably  original.  The 
total  result  of  their   labours  is  a  collection 
of  141   compositions,   of  which  4  are  by  N. 
Southerton,  11  by  R.  Brimle,  17  by  J  Hake, 
27  by  T.  Causton,  and  81  by  \V.  Parsons.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  all  the  contem- 
porary musicians  of  the  first  rank  had  already 
been  employed  upon  contributions  to  the  liturgi- 
cal service,  not  only  by  way  of  MSS.,  but  also 
in  the  printed  work,  'Certayne  notes.' etc.  issued 
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by  Day  in  1560, — tbe  computers  to  whom  the 
publisher  had  recourse  for  this  undertaking  are 
all,  except  one,1  otherwise  unknown.  Nor  is 
their  music,  though  generally  respectable  and 
sometimes  excellent,  of  a  kind  tbat  requires  any 
detailed  description :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics, 
interesting  chiefly  from  the  insight  they  afford 
into  tbe  practice  of  the  average  proficient  at  this 
period.  The  character  of  these  compositions  in 
most  cases  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
simple  settings  of  the  French  Psalter  by 
Goudimel  and  Claude  le  Jeune ;  the  parts 
ustudly  moving  together,  and  the  tenor  taking 
the  tune.  The  method  of  Causton,  however, 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates :  he  is  evidently  a  follower  of  Tye ; 
showing  the  same  tendency  towards  florid  coun- 
terpoint, and  often  indeed  using  the  same  figures. 
He  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  Tye's 
inferior  in  invention,  and  moreover  still  retains 
some  of  the  objectionable  collisions,  inherited 
by  the  school  of  this  period  from  the  earlier 
descant,  which  Tye  had  refused  to  accept.1 
Brimle  offends  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  far 
greater  extent :  indeed,  unless  he  has  been 
cruelly  used  by  the  printer,  he  is  sometimes 
unintelligible.  In  one  of  bis  compositions,  for 
instance,  having  to  accommodate  his  accom- 
panying voices  to  a  difficult  close  in  the 
melody,  he  ha 


The  difficulty  arising  from  the  progression  of 
the  melody  in  this  passage  was  one  that  often 
presented  itself  during  the  process  of  setting 
the  earliest  versions  of  the  church  tunes.  It 
arose  whenever  the  melody,  in  closing,  passed 
by  the  interval  of  a  whole  tone  from  the  seventh 
of  the  scale  to  the  final.  When  this  happened, 
the  final  cad.  nee  of  the  mode  was  of  course 
impossible,  and  some  sort  of  expedient  became 
necessary.  Since,  however,  no  substitute  for 
the  proper  close  could  be  really  satisfactory — 
because,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  might  be 
treated,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  ambigu- 

1  elusion,  a  Oentleman  of  the  Chapel  R«.yil.  had  been  a  contri- 
butor to  •  Certayne  note*/ 

1  He  frequently  converts  passing  discords  Into  discords  of 
•Ion,  by  repeating  i  he  bans  note ;  and  his  ear.  It  Mem 
the  prepare!  ninth  at  tlie  distance  of  a  second,  when  It 
between  Inner  parts, 

>  This  passage  however,  will  present  nothing  extraordinary  to 
those  who  may  happen  to  have  examined  the  exsmples.  taken  from 
Bliby.  Plgott,  and  others.  In  Hurley  s  -  Maine  an.l  Easle  lntrodi 
to  I'racllcall  Mustek.'  From  those  examples  H  appears  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  treatment  of  discords  were  not  at  all  generally 
understood  by  KngUsh  musicians,  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
Henry  the  eighth's  reign :  It  Is  quite  evident  that  discords  (not 
passing)  were  not  only  constantly  taken  unprepared,  but.  what  Is 
more  strange,  the  discordant  note  was  absolutely  free  In  Its 
ilon.  It  might  either  Hie  or  fall  at  pleasure ;  It  might  pass, 
or  by  degree,  either  to  concord  or  dlsoord ;  or  II  mUhl 
(o  b-come  the  preparation  of  a  suspended  discord, 
this  ssi  tbe  practice  of  musicians  of  whom  Morley  says  that 
.  skilful  mm  for  the  time  wherein  they  lived.1 


ous — in  all  such  cases  the  melody  was 
or  later  altered.  As  these  expedient*  do  not 
occur  in  subsequent  Psalters,  two  other  speci- 
mens are  here  given  of  a  more  rational  kind 
than  the  one  quoted  above. 


Mode  IX. 


Transposed  (Final,  D). 

W.  Parsons. 


m 


~4  g_gL 


i 


G)._ 


J.  Hakf. 


Tune 


Both  Parsons*  and  Hake  appear  to  have  been 
excellent  musicians.  The  style  of  the  former  is 
somewhat  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh,  but 
always  strong  and  solid.  In  the  latter  we  find 
more  sweetness ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
that,  more  frequently  than  the  others,  he  makes 
use  of  the  soft  harmony  of  the  imperfect,  triad  in 
its  first  inversion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  17  tunes  set  by  him  in  this  collection, 
7  were  church  tunes,  and  10  had  previously 
appeared  in  Crespin's  edition  of  Sternhold,  and 
had  afterwards  been  dropped.  His  additions, 
therefore,  were  none  of  them  original.  One 
other  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  Modulation, 
in  these  settings,  is  extremely  rare ;  and  often, 
when  it  would  seem — to  modern  ears  at  lesat — 
to  be  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  progression  of 
the  melody,  the  apparent  ingenuity  with  which 
it  has  been  avoided  is  very  ourious.  In  the 
tune  riven  to  the  a  and  Psalm,  for  instance, 
which  is  in  Mode  XIII  (final.  C),  the  second 

•  In  Rstc's  psalter  the  tune  of  Mo.  1  has  already  been  altered,  ra 
order  to  mike  a  true  final  close  possible,  in  the  manner  shown 
The  tune  containing  No.  2  does  not  occur  again,  but  here 
equally  simple  alteration  brings  about  tbe  desired  result. 


nutt  not  be 
of  this  period.  J. 
'  Mr.  Hake.'  a  singing  man  of  ' 
by  Tesiwooda  In  one  of  tbe 
tried  (with 


with  H.  Parsons,  a  wwii- 
have  been  the 


for  which  he  i 
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half  begins  with  a  phrnae  which  obviously 
suggests  a  modulation  to  the  dominant : — 


si- 


hut  which  has  been  treated  by  Parsons 
follows  :— 1 


The  importance  of  this  Psalter,  at  once  the 
first  and  the  most  liberid  of  its  kind,  entitles  it  to 
a  complete  example  of  its  workmanship.  The 
tune  chosen  is  that  to  the  137th  Psalm,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  English  imitations  of 
the  French  melodies,  and  interesting  also  as 
being  one  of  the  two  tunes  which,  appearing 
among  the  first  printed — in  Crespin's  edition  of 
Sternhold, — are  in  use  at  this  day.  It  was 
evidently  a  favourite  with  Parsons,  who  has  set 
it  three  times ;  twice  placing  it  in  the  tenor,  and 
once  in  the  upper  voice.  The  bitter  setting  is 
the  one  here  given  : — • 

Mode  XIV.  Transposed. 

PaaJm  cxxxril.  P, 
as     w*     sat     to     Be  -  bd 


of     81  -  00,      the  team  for  grW  bunt  out: 


1  Nothing  ti  more  Interesting  ttaao  to  trace  the  pronw  of  a  pas- 
tags  of  thli  kind  through  subsequent  putter*,  tad  to  ootiee  how 
loner  or  later,  the  modulation 


Moos  XIII.  Transposed. 

W.  Cod  bold  (Este's  Psalter,  1599). 


T.  Moklky  (Barley's  Psalter). 


4- 


8 


«:  .0. 


1 


^8 


>  it  im  s« 


tbmt  the  tune  It  more  beautiful  without  lu 
ot  only  avoided  ever?  kind 


W    £  ~" 


-<s<- 


We  banged  our  harpas  end    to  •  siro-mente,  the   wU  -  low 


tree*  up  -  on :    For     In  that  place  men  tor  thetr  me. 


f5 


-<* — ev- 


tot  I    plant  -  ed     n»  •  a;  can. 


TO" 


— 


At  the  end  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  a  few 
miscellaneous  compositions,  some  in  metre  and 
some  in  prose,  evidently  not  specially  intended 
for  this  work,  but  adopted  into  it.  Some  of 
these  are  by  the  musicians  employed  upon  the 
Psalter ;  but  there  are  also  two  by  Tallin,  and 
one  each  by  Shephard  and  Edwards. 

The  ample  supply  of  four-part  Bettings  con- 
tained in  Day's  great  collection  seems  to  have  so 
far  satisfied  the  public  craving,  that  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  no  other  publication  of  the 
same  kind  was  attempted.  Nor  had  the  work 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  that  period  been 
composed  with  any  kind  of  desire  to  rival  or 
succeed  the  existing  one ;  it  had,  in  fact,  never 
been  intended  for  the  public,  and  was  brought 
out  without  the  permission,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge  of  its  author.    Its  title  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Paalmes  of  David  in  English  meter  with  notes  of 
fours  partes  set  unto  them  by  Oailiclmo  Damon,  for 
John  Bull,  to  the  use  of  the  godly  Christian*  tor 
recreatyng  themselves,  inatede.  of  fond  and  unseemly 
Ballade*.  Anno  1579  at  London  Printed  by  John  Dave. 
Cum  pririlcgio. 

The  circumstances  of  this  publication,  as  they 
were  afterwards  related,  were  shortly  these.  It 
was  Damon's  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  each  of 
bis  visits  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Bull,  to  com- 
pose, and  leave  behind  him,  a  four-part  setting 
of  some  <>ne  of  the  church  tunes ;  and  these, 
when  the  collection  was  complete,  Bull  gave 
to  the  printer,  without  asking  the  author's  con- 
but  ha*  ereti  return)  cloee*  which  the  car  dealree,  aad  which  he 
might  hare  taken  without  beelng  recourse  to  chromatic  note*.  It 

bring  oat  lbs  beaut?  of  the  1 
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sent.  The  preface,  by  one  Edward  Hake,  is 
a  kind  of  apology,  partly  for  the  conduct  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  John  Bull,  'citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,'  and  partly  for  the 
settings  themselves,  of  which  he  says  that  they 
were  'by  peece  meale  gotten  and  gathered 
together  lrom  the  fertile  floyle  of  his  honest 
frend  Guilielmo  Damon  one  of  her  Maiesties 
Munitions,'  who  *  never  meant  them  to  the  use 
of  any  learned  and  cunnyng  M  visit  ion,  but  alto- 
gether respected  the  pleasuryng  of  his  private 
frend.'  The  settings — one  only  to  each  tune — 
are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  circumstances.  They  are  in 
plain  counterpoint,  with  the  tune  in  the  tenor ; 
evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  musician,  but 
without  special  merit.  The  book  contains  14 
tunes  not  to  be  found  in  Day,  and  among  these 
are  the  first  four  of  those  single  common  measure 
tunes  which  later  quite  took  the  place  in  popular 
favour  of  all  bat  a  few  of  the  older  double  kind. 
They  had  not  as  yet  been  named,  but  they  were 
afterw  ards  known  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Canter- 
bury, and  Southwell.  Two  of  the  church  tunes 
havebeendropped ;  and  it  should  also  be  remarked 
that  in  many  tunes  the  value  of  the  notes  has 
been  altered,  the  idteration  being,  in  all  cases, 
the  substitution  of  a  minim  for  a  semibreve. 

Warton  mentions  a  small  publication,  'VII 
Steppes  to  heauen,  alias  the  vij  [penitential] 
P*almea  reduced  into  meter  by  Will  Hunnys.'1 
which  he  says  was  brought  out  by  Henry 
Denham  in  1 581  ;  and  '  Seuen  sobs  of  a  sorrow- 
full  soule  for  sinne,'  published  in  1585,  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  work  with  a  new  title.  The  later 
edition  contains  seven  tunes  in  double  common 
measure,  in  the  style  of  the  church  tunes, 
exceedingly  well  written,  and  quite  up  to  the 
average  merit  of  their  models.  Burney  and 
Lowndes  both  mention  a  collection  of  settings 
with  the  following  title  :— 

Musicke  of  six  and  Ave  parts  made  upon  the  common 
rones  nued  in  siiiKins  of  the  I'salmea  by  John  Cosyn, 
Loudon  by  John  Wolfe  15*5.  > 

Another  w  ork,  called  by  Canon  Havergal  the 
'Psalter  of  Henrie  Denham,'1  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  1 588. 

Damon  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
annoyed  to  find  that  compositions  which  he 
thought  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bull,  had  been 
by  Mr.  Bull  thought  good  enough  for  the  public; 
and,  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice  done  to 
his  reputation,  began,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
finish,  two  other  separate  and  complete  settings 
of  the  church  tunes,  in  motet  fashion  ;  the  tunes 
in  the  first  being  in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  second 
in  the  upper  voice.  They  were  brought  out 
after  his  death  by  a  friend,  one  William  Swayue, 
from  whose  preface  we  learn  the  particulars  of 
the  publication  of  1579.  The  titles  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  The  former  booke  of  the  Mnaicke  of  M.  William 
Damon  late  one  of  her  niaie«ties  Muaitiona:  containing 
all  the  tunes  of  Davids  Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily 

1  Th«w  warki  Un  writer  ha*  not  bata  able  to  mc«t  with. 


•oung  in  the  Church :  most  excellently  by  him  composed 
into  4  parts.  In  which  aett  the  Tenor  aingeth  the  Church 
tune.  Published  for  the  recreation  of  «uch  as  delight  in 
Musicke  :  by  W.  Swayne  Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Kate,  the 
assign-*  of  W.  Byrd.  1501. 

2.  The  second  Booke  of  the  Mnaicke  of  M.  William 
Damon,  conteining  all  the  tnnes  of  David's  P»almes. 
differing  from  the  former  in  respect  that  the  highest 
part  aingeth  the  Church  tune,  etc 

In  both  these  works  the  compositions  are  in 
the  same  rather  ornate  style ;  points  of  imitation 
are  frequently  taken  upon  the  plain  song,  the 
parts  from  time  to  time  resting,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  motet.  Their  whole  aim  is.  in 
fact,  more  ambitious  than  that  of  any  other 
setting  of  the  church  tunes.  Twelve  of  the 
original  tunes  have  been  dropped ;  and  one  in 
single  common  measure,  added, — the  tune  after- 
wards known  as  Windsor  or  Eton.  [See  WixdsoK 
Tone.] 

Este,  the  publisher  of  these  two  works,  must 
have  been  at  the  same  time  engaged  upon  the 
preparation  of  his  own  famous  Psalter,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  it  was  brought  out,  with 
the  following  title  : — 

The  whole  booke  of  psalmes:  with  their  wonted 
Tunes,  a*  they  are  aong  in  Churches,  composed  into 
foore  part*  :  All  which  are  to  placed  that  fonre  may 
ring  ecn  one  a  seueral  part  in  tlu*  booke.  Wherein  the 
Clnirch  tnnes  are  carefully  corrected,  and  thereunto 
added  other  short  tunes  usually  nong  in  London,  and 
otlier  place*  of  thin  Realms.  With  a  table  in  the  end  of 
the  booke  of  »nch  tnnea  as  are  newly  added,  with  the 
number  of  ech  I'salme  placed  to  the  aaid  Tune.  Com- 
piled by  sundry  avthoni  who  haue  *o  laboured  herein, 
that  the  vn'kllfull  with  •mall  practice  may  attaine  to 
ting  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their  voice.  Imprinted 
at  lymdon  by  Thomas  Est,  the  assisne  of  William  Hvrd  : 
dwelling  in  Alderagnte  utreete  at  the  signs  of  the  Black 
Horse  and  are  there  to  be  sold.   1502.  » 

It  seems  to  have  been  j>art  of  Este's  plan  to 
ignore  his  predecessor.  He  has  dropped  nine 
of  the  tunes  which  were  new  in  Damon's 
Psalters,  and  the  five  which  he  has  taken  on 
appear  in  his  '  Note  of  tunes  newly  added  in 
this  booke.'  Four  of  these  five  were  those  after- 
wards known  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
ami  Windsor,  and  the  first  three  must  already 
have  become  great  favourites  with  the  public, 
since  Cambridge  has  been  repeated  29  times, 
Oxford  27  times,  and  Canterbury  33  times. 
The  repetition,  therefore,  is  now  on  a  new 
principle :  the  older  custom  was  to  repeat 
almost  every  tune  once  or  twice,  but  in  this 
Psalter  the  repetition  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  these  three  tunes.  Five  really  new  tunes, 
all  in  single  common  measure,  have  been  added. 
To  three  of  these,  names,  for  the  first  time,  are 
given  ;  they  are  '  Glassenburie,'  '  Kentish ' 
(afterwards  Rochester),  and  'Chesshirc.*  The 
other  two,  though  not  named  as  yet,  afterwards 
became  London  and  Winchester. 

For  the  four-part  settings  Este  engaged  ten 
composers,  '  being  such,'  he  says  in  his  preface, 
'  as  I  know  to  be  expert  in  the  Arte  and  suffi- 
cient to  answere  such  curious  carping  Musitions, 
whose  skill  hath  not  been  employed  to  the 
furthering  of  this  work.'  This  is  no  empty 
boast :  1 7  of  the  settings  are  by  John  Farmer  ; 
12  by  George  Kirbye  ;  10  by  Richard  Allison; 

'  A  Mcond  wllllcm  wat  pnbllibsd  to  ISM,  and  a  third  In  1AM.  Tk» 
work  wai  reprinted  by  the  Miulcal  Antiquarian  SutWty  to  IStS. 
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9  by  Giles  Farnaby  ;  7  by  Edward  Blancks ;  5 
by  John  Douland  ;  5  by  William  Cobbold  ;  4  by 
Edmund  Hooper;  2  by  Edward  John*ou,  and 
1  by  Michael  Cavendish.    It  will  be  observed 
that  though  most  of  these  composers  are  eminent 
as  madrigalists.  none  of  them,  except  Hooper, 
and  perhaps  Johnson,  are  known  as  experts  in 
the  ecclesiastical  style  :  a  certain  interest  there- 
fore belongs  to  their  settings  of  plainsong;  a 
kind  of  composition  which  they  have  nowhere 
attempted  except  in  this  work.1    The  method  of 
treatment  is  very  varied :  in  some  cases  the 
counterpoint  is  perfectly  plain ;  in  others  plain 
is  mixed  with  florid ;  while  in  others  again  the 
florid  prevail*  throughout.    In  the  plain  settings 
no  great  advance  upon  the  best  of  those  in  Day's 
1 'Halter  will  be  observed.  Indeed,  in  one  respect, 
— the  melodious  progression  of  the  voices, — 
advance  was  scarcely  possible  ;  since  equality 
of  interest  in  the  parts  had  been,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  fundamental  principle  of  com- 
position.   What  advance  there  is  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  harmony.    The  ear  is 
gratified  more  often  than  before  by  a  harmonic 
progression  appropriate  to  the  progression  of  the 
tune.    Modulation  in  the  closes,  therefore,  be- 
come* more  frequent ;  and  in  some  cases,  for 
special  reasons,  a  partul  modulation  is  even 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  section.    In  all 
stylus,  a  close  containing  the  prepared  fourth, 
either  struck  or  suspended,  and  accompanied  by 
the  fifth,  is  the  most  usual  termination  ;  but  the 
penultimate  harmony  is  also  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  the  sixth  and  fifth  together  upon 
the   fourth   of  the   scale.      The   plain  style 
has  been  more  often,  and  more  successfully, 
treated  by  Blancks  than  by  any  of  the  others. 
He  contrives  always  to  unite  solid  and  reason- 
able harmony  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
melody  in  the  parts ;  indeed,  the  melody  of  his 
upper  voice  in  often  so  good  that  it  might  be 
sung  as  a  tune  by  itself.    But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  bettings  in  this  work  are  in  the 
mixed  style,  in  which  the  figuration  introduced 
consists  chit-fly  of  suspended  concords  (discords 
being  still  reserved  for  the  closes),  passing  notes, 
and  short  joints  of  imitation  between  two  of  the 
parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  section.     It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is  most  excellent  in  this 
manner.    Farmer's  skill  in  contriving  the  short 
points  of  imitation  is  remarkable,  but  one  must 
al-o  admire  the  richness  of  Hooper's  harmony, 
Allison's  smoothix us,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
resource  shown  by  Cobbold  and  Kirbye.  The 
two  last,  also,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cet-sful  in  dealing  with  the  more  florid  style, 
which,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  they 
have  attempted  more  often  than  any  of  their 
associates.    They  have  produced  several  com- 
positions of  great  beauty,  in  which  most  of  the 
devices  of  counterpoint  have  been  introduced, 
though  without  ostentation  or  apparent  effort. 
Farnaby  and  Johnson  were  perhaps  not  in- 


cluded in  the  original  scheme  of  the  work,  since 
they  do  not  appear  till  late,  Johnson's  first  setting 
being  Ps.  ciii.  and  Farnaby's  Ps.  cxix.  They  need 
special,  but  not  favourable,  mention;  because, 
although  their  compositions  are  thoroughly  able, 
and  often  beautiful — Johnson's  especially  so— it 
is  they  who  make  it  impossible  to  point  to  Este's 
Psalter  as  a  model  throughout  of  pure  writing. 
The  art  of  composing  for  concerted  voices  in  the 
strict  diatonic  style  had  reached,  about  the  year 
1580,  probably  the  highest  point  of  excellence  it 
was  ca)>ablo  of.  Any  change  must  have  been  for 
the  worse,  and  it  is  in  Johnson  and  Farnaby 
that  we  here  see  the  change  beginning.'' 

There  is,  however,  one  Psalter  which  can  be 
said  to  show  the  pure  Elizabethan  counterpoint 
in  perfection  throughout.  It  is  entirely  tlx-  work 
of  one  man,  Richard  Allison,  already  mentioued 
as  one  of  Este's  contributors,  who  published  it 
in  1599,  with  the  following  title: — 

The  Psalrnes  of  David  in  Meter,  the  plaine  song  beeing 
the  common  tunne  to  be  suug  and  platde  upon  the  Lute, 
Orpharyon,  Citternc  or  Base  Violl.  severally  or  alto- 
gether, the  sinking  part  to  be  either  Tenor  or  Treble  to 
the  instrument,  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  voyce,  or 
for  fowre  voyces.  With  tonne  short  Tunne*  in  the  end, 
to  which  for  the  most  part  all  the  Pnaltnes  may  l>e 
usually  nung,  for  the  use  of  such  a*  are  of  mean  skill, 
and  whose  leynure  least  serveth  to  practise.  Uy  Kichanl 
Allison  Oent.  Practitioner  in  tho  Art  of  Musicke,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  his  house  in  the  Dukes  place  net-re 
Aide-Gate  London,  printed  by  William  Barley,  the 
asigne  of  Thomas  Morley.  1M0. 

The  style  of  treatment  employed  by  Allison  in 
this  work — in  which  he  has  given  tho  tune  to 
the  upper  voice  throughout — is  almost  the  same 
as  the  mixed  style  adopted  by  him  in  Este's 
Psalter.  Here,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
we  find  a  slightly  stronger  tendency  towards  the 
more  florid  manner,  but  his  devices  and  orna- 
ments are  still  always  in  perfectly  pure  taste.' 
The  lute  part  was  evidently  only  intended  for 
u*e  when  the  tune  was  sung  by  a  single  voice, 
since  it  is  constructed  in  the  manner  then  proper 
to  lute  accompaniments  to  songs,  in  which  the 
notes  taken  by  the  voice  were  omitted.  Sir  John 

<  JohuMiD  (P»  c«l  i  hat  taken  the  fourth  unprepared  In  s  chord  of 
Um  8-4.  and  the  Imperfect  triad  with  the  r<njt  in  the  b»n.  Kamaby 
so  frequently  abandoni  the  old  practice  of  making  all  th«  unlet  upon 
one  «)Uahl-  conjunct,  that  one  mn"  »ii|>|»""  h«  actually  preferred 
the  l>-ap  in  Mich  c»kv  The  follow lug  vartanlt  <1  a  well-k'iown 
.  ha»e  a  kind  of  mlerrtt.  tlnrc  It  I*  difficult  to  vr»  bow 
a  moment  have  boruo  coniparUou  with  their  original 


>  Farmer  hail  publUhed,  In  the  prevlout  year,  forty  canom,  two  In 
on-.  upon  one  pLaiuKinf.   rhete  however  were  ouly  contrapuntal 


FaKNABY. 
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E.  Johnson. 
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JotuuoQ.  thouch  aometlme*  He-Mlnut,  wan  alio  lometlmet 
prudlth.  Iu  taking  the  tilth  and  tilth  upon  the  fourth  ot  the  tcala. 
hl<  avwclatet  accompanied  them.  In  the  modem  way.  with  a  third  ; 
Johnv.u  Imwever  refu*e»  this,  and,  following  the  itrtct  Km  man  prat- 
tle, double*  tltt  ba»»  note  fnttead. 
>  It  wat  by  a  chance  more  unfortunate  eren  than  u«ual  that  Dr. 
tcl»ct»»t  thlt  1'ialter.  on  the  whole  the  bett  that  ever  ap- 
— a*  a  victim  to  hit  ttranse  prejudice  agatntt  oar  nattre 
lilt  illrhting  verdict  It  that  -  the  bo--k  hat  no  merit,  but  what 
wat  very  common  at  the  time  It  wat  printed':  which  it  e<  rtalnly 
uih>  ;  but  Allium,  a  musician  of  l ha  Am  rank.  It  not  deterring  of 
contempt  on  UJe  (round  that  merit  of  the  hlghvtt  kind  happeoed  to 
he  rery  common  In  hit  .toy. 
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Hawkins,  in  his  account  of  the  book,  makes  a 
curious  mistake  on  thin  point.  He  says,  4  It  is 
observable  that  the  author  has  made  the  plain- 
song  or  Church  tune  the  cantus  part,  which  part 
being  intended  ae  well  for  the  lute  or  cittern,  at 
the  voice,  is  given  also  in  those  characters  called 
the  tablature  which  are  peculiar  to  those  instru- 
ments.' That  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,1 
will  be  seen  from  the  translation  of  a  fragment 
of  the  lute  part,  here  given  : — 

.Voices,   when  Si  SM  to 


Lrrrx. 


The  next  Psalter  to  be  mentioned  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  was 
issued  without  date;  but  since  collation  with 
Este's  third  edition  proves  it  to  be  later  than 
1604,  and  since  we  know  that  its  printer,  W. 
Barley,  brought  out  nothing  after  the  year  1614, 
it  must  have  been  published  in  the  interval  be- 
tween those  two  dates.  Its  title  is  as  follows  — 

The  whole  Books  of  Psalms*.  With  their  woonted 
Tone*,  a*  they  are  sung  in  Churches,  composted  into 
(bare  parti.  Compiled  by  sundrie  Authors,  who  have  so 
laboured  herein,  that  the  unskilful  with  small  practise 
may  attaine  to  sing  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their 
voice  Priii ted  at  London  in  little  8.  Hellene  by  W. 
Barky,  the  assigne  of  T.  Morlcy,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 


From  this  title,  and  from  the  fact  that  Morley 
was  the  successor  to  Byrd,  whose  assignee  Este 
was,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  work 
was  a  further  edition  of  Este's  Psalter  :  and  from 
its  contents,  it  would  seem  to  put  forward  some 
to  be  so.    But  it  differs  in  several  im- 


portant respects  from  the  original.  Esle'e  Psalter 
was  a  beautiful  book,  in  octavo  size,  printed  in 
small  but  perfectly  clear  type ;  the  voice  parts 
separate,  but  all  visible  at  once,  and  all  turning 

>  Hawkins  bat  evidently  been  mil  lad  by  the  clumsily  worded  title. 


the  leaf  together.  Barley's  Psalter  is  reduced  to 
duodecimo  size,  becoming  in  consequence  incon- 
veniently thick ;  it  is  badly  printed ;  and  the 
parts,  though  separate,  do  not  always  turn  the 
leaf  together.     Worse  than  this,  in  almost 
all  the  settings,  the  two  upper  voice  parts  are 
omitted,  and  the  remaining  parte — the  tune 
and  the  bass — being  separate  are  rendered  use- 
less even  to  the  organist,  the  only  person  who 
could  have  turned  two  parts  to  any  sort  of  ac- 
count.   The  work,  therefore,  is  bo  unsatisfactory 
as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  did  it  not 
contain  ten  new   and  admirable  setting*,  of 
which  four  are  by  Morley  himself,  five  by  John 
Bennet,  and  one  by  Faraaby.    These  not  only 
stive  the  book,  but  render  it  valuable;  for  in 
Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  published  a  few  years 
later,  only  five  of  them — two  by  Morley,  and 
three  by  Bennet — survive.   This  work  therefore 
contains  six  compositions  by  eminent  musicians 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    They  are 
of  course  printed  entire,  as  are  also  the  settings 
of  the   two  established  and  often  repeated 
favourites  above  referred  to,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge tunes,  and  a  few  others,  which,  however, 
though  they  have  escaped  mutilation,  have  not 
escaped  alteration,  considerable  changes  being 
sometimes  made  in  the  parts.    In  some  of  the 
mutilated  setting*,  also,  the  bass  part  has  been 
altered,  and  in  some  a  new  bass  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  one,  while  the  editor  has 
allowed  the  name  of  the  original  composer  to 
stand  above  the  tune.    Examples  of  extreme 
carelessness  in  editing  might  also  be  given, 
were  it  worth  while  to  do  so.    On  the  whole, 
the  book  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  There 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  its  peculiarities 
had  it  been  some  unauthorized  or  piratical  edi- 
tion of  Este ;  but  when  we  remember  that  the 
printer  was  working  under  the  royal  patent 
granted  to  Morley,  and  that  Morley  himself,  and 
another  musician  almost  as  distinguished,  con- 
tributed to  it  some  of  the  best  settings  of  church 
tunes  ever  composed,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
account  for  its  badness.*     Besides  the  new 
settings  of  old  tunes,  it  also  contains  one  new 
tune  set  by  Blancks,  afterwards  called  by  Ravens- 
croft  a  Dutch  tune. 

Ravenscrofte  Psalter,  which  comes  next  in 
order,  was  published  in  162 1,  with  the  following 
title  :  — 

The  whole  Book*  of  Psalmes  with  the  Hymnes  Eran- 
gelicall  and  Songs  Spirituall.  Composed  into  four  part* 
by  sundry  authors,  to  such  several  1  tunes,  aa  have  ' 
and  are  generally  sung  in  ' 


*  One  explanation  only  can  be  suggested  at  present.  The  work  may 
never  have  been  Intonded  to  rank  with  tour-part  psalters  at  all. 
The  sole  right  to  print  Sternhold**  version,  with  the  church  tones, 
bad  Just  pa»ed  Into  the  hands  of  the  Stationers'  company  ;  and  It  Is 
possible  thai  this  book  mas  h*>e  beer,  put  forward,  not  as  a  fourth 
edition  of  Kste.  but  In  competition  with  the  company  :  the  promoters 
hoping,  by  the  retention  of  the  complete  settings  of  a  few  favourite 
tune*,  and  the  uselrst  bass  part  of  Ihr  rest,  to  create  a  technical 
difference,  which  would  etiahle  them  to  avuld  liifrtng?ment  of  tbe 
Mationers'  patent.  The  new  settings  of  Morley  and  Bennet 
base  b-en  added  as  an  attractive  feature.  It  however  the 
liouncsueot  In  tbe  title  of  the  t 
for  theeompanl*  of  Stationer*.' 
acquired  a  permanent  right 
seem  no  longer  to  be  defensible .  on  i 
the  matter  more  clear. 


Lhe  third  edition  of  Kste  (laWl.  '  printed 
trs.'  should  mean  thai  the  company  had 
to  that  work.  Barley's  publication  would 
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Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands :  never  as 

yet  bnfore  in  one  volume  published.  .  .  Newly  corrected 
and  enlarged  bv  Thomas  Ravenscroft  Bachelar  of 
MtiMicke.  Printed  at  London,  for  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners.1 

This  Psalter  contains  a  larger  number  of  com- 
positions than  any  other  except  that  of  Day  ; 
bnt  the  number  in  excess  of  the  Church  tunea  is 
not  made  up,  as  in  Day,  by  alternative  settings, 
but  by  the  addition  of  40  new  tunes,  almost  all 
of  which  nre  Binglc  common  measure  tunes  of 
the  later  kind,  with  names.  They  apj>ear  in  the 
index  under  the  heading — 'such  tunes  of  the 
1 'salines  usually  sung  in  Cathedrall  Churches, 
Collegiat  Cha|iels,  &c.,'  and  are  divided  broadly 
into  three  classes,  one  of  which  contains  those 
named  after  the  English  Cathedral!*  and  Uni- 
versities, while  the  other  two  are  called  respec- 
tively Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  the  tunes  named 
accordingly.  The  whole  subject  of  these  names, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  understood,  has  been 
gone  into  at  some  length  by  Canon  Havergal  in 
the  preface  to  his  quasi-reprint  of  this  Psalter ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  probably  the  right  one, 
namely,  that  tho  tunes  were  in  most  cases  de- 
signated according  to  the  localities  in  which 
thoy  were  found  in  use,  but  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  local  origin.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Ravenscroft  s  description  of 
the  old  double  common  measure  tunes,  ami  need 
add  nothing  herewith  respect  to  them.  Under  the 
heading  '  forraigne  tunes  usually  sung  in  Great 
Brittaine'  will  be  found,  for  the  Fivnch,  only 
the  few  tunes  taken  from  the  Geneva  Psalter, 
enumerated  above ;  with  regard  to  other  sources, 
the  magnificent  promise  of  the  title-page  is 
reduced  to  three  German  tunes,  two  Dutch,  and 
one  Italian. 

Of  the  100  settings  in  this  work.  38  had 
appeared  in  previous  ones.  All  the  musicians 
engaged  upon  Este's  Psalter  are  represented 
here  ;  3 1  of  their  compositions  have  been  taken 
on,  and  Douland  and  Hooper  have  each  con- 
tributed a  new  one  ;  Douland's  is  the  setting  of 
the  1  ooth  Psalm,  already  given  in  this  work.  [See 
Hymn,  vol.  i.  p.  76a  b.)  Also,  one  of  Parsons' 
settings  has  been  taken  from  Day's  Psalter, 
though  not  without  alteration.  The  four  settings 
by  Morley  and  Bennet,  from  Barley's  Psalter, 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  new  one  by  Morley,  a  setting  of  the 
1st  Psalm.  Tallis's  tune  in  Mode  VIII  is  also 
given  here  from  Parker's  Psalter  (to  a 

iimm- 
ing  hymn),  in  the  shortened  form,  but  with  the 
tenor  still  leading  the  canon. 

Eight  new  composers  appear,  whose  names 
and  contributions  are  as  follows  : — R.  Palmer,  I ; 
J.  Milton,  2  ;  W.  Harrison,  1 ;  J.  Tomkins,  1  ; 
T.  Tomkins,  2  ;  W.  Cranfield  or  Cranford,  2  j 
J.  Ward,  I  ;  S.  Stubbs,  a  ;  Ravenscroft  himself, 
48.  In  the  work  of  all  these  composers  is  to  be 
seen  the  same  impurity  of  taste  which  was 
visible  in  the  settings  made  for  Este  by  Farnaby 
and  Johnson.  The  two  cadences  given  above  in 
a  note,  as  examples  of  a  kind  of  aberration,  are 


I  A  woond  edition  wai  published  In  1638.  It  wuiln  mml  tiroes 
reprinted  either  entirely  or  lo  part,  during  the  18th  century. 


here  found  to  have  become  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  music ;  and  an  inferior  treatment  of 
conjunct  passages  in  short  notes,  in  which  the 
alternate  crotchet  is  dotted,  finds,  among  other 
disimprovements,  great  favour  with  the  editor. 
Ravenscroft  and  Milton  appear  to  be  by  far  the 
best  of  the  new  contributors.  The  variety  shown 
by  the  former  in  his  methods  of  treatment  is 
remarkable  :  he  seems  to  have  formed  himself 
upon  Este's  Psalter,  to  have  attempted  all  its 
styles  in  turn,  and  to  have  measured  himself 
with  almost  every  composer.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  firm  grasp 
of  the  older  style,  and  that  he  was  advancing 
as  rapidly  as  any  musician  of  his  day  towards 
the  modern  tonality  and  the  modern  priority  of 
harmonic  considerations  in  part  writing.  M  il ton's 
two  Bettings  are  fine,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  degraded  cadence,  and  on  the 
whole  worthy  of  the  older  school,  to  which  indeed 
he  properly  belonged.  The  rest,  if  we  except 
Ward,  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  They  were 
inferior  men,  working  with  an  inferior  method. 

Two  years  later  apjieared  the  work  of  George 
Wither: — 

The  Hymnes  and  Songs  of  the  Church.  Divided  into 
two  Parts.  The  first  Part  comprehends  the  Canonical! 
Hymnes,  and  such  parcels  of  Holy  Scripture  as  may  pro- 
perly be  snng:  with  some  other  ancient  Songs  and 
Creeds.  The  second  Part  consists  of  Spiritnall  Sours, 
appropriated  to  the  severall  Times  and  Occasions,  ob- 
servable in  tho  Church  of  England.  Translated  and 
composed  by  O.  W.  London,  printed  by  the  assignes  of 
Oeorgo  Wither,  1623.  Cam  pririlegio  keg"  Kegali. 

This  work  was  submitted  during  its  progress 
to  James  the  First,  and  so  far  found  favour  that 
the  author  obtained  a  privilege  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  recommendation  in  the  patent  that  the 
book  should  be  '  inserted  in  convenient  manner 
and  due  place  in  every  English  Psalm  book 
in  metre.  The  king's  benevolence,  however, 
was  of  no  effect ;  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
considering  their  own  privilege  invaded,  declared 
against  the  author,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  short  of  a  flat  refusal,  avoided  the  sale  of 
the  book.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Parker's 
Psalter,  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  work 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  set  of  noble  tunes  by  a 
great  master.  Sixteen  compositions  by  Orlando 
Gibbons  bad  been  made  for  it,  and  were  printed 
with  it.  They  are  in  two-part  counterpoint, 
nearly  plain,  for  treble  and  bass;  the  treble 
being  the  tune,  and  the  bass,  though  not  figured, 
probably  intended  for  the  organ.  In  style  they 
resemble  rather  the  tunes  of  Tallis  than  the 
imitations  of  the  Geneva  tunes  to  which  English 
congregations  had  been  accustomed,  it  being 
possible  to  accent  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
words  they  were  to  accompany ;  syncopation, 
however,  sometimes  occurs,  but  rarely,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  bass.  The  harmony  often 
reveals  very  clearly  the  transitional  condition  of 
music  at  this  period.  For  instance,  in  Modes  XIII 
and  XIV  a  sectional  termination  in  the  melody  on 
the  second  of  the  scale  was  always,  in  the  older 
harmony,  treated  as  a  full  close,  having  the 
same  note  in  the  bass ;  here  we  find  it  treated  in 
the  modern  way,  as  a  half  close,  with  the  fifth 
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of  the  scale  in  the  base.    Two  of  these  tunes, 
altered,  appear  in  modern  hymnals.1 

In  1632  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
Geneva  lunes  complete  into  this  country.  Trans-  • 
lations  were  made  to  suit  them,  and  the  work 
was  brought  out  by  Thomas  Harper.  It  does  i 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days  had  no 
doubt  enabled  the  reformers  to  master  the  exotic 
metres  of  the  few  imported  tunes ;  but  from  the 
beginning  the  tendency  had  been  to  simplify, 
and,  so  to  speak,  to  anglicize  them  ;  and  since 
the  Geneva  tunes  had  remained  unchanged. 
Harper's  work  must  have  presented  difficulties 
which  would  appear  quite  insuperable  to  ordinary 
congregations. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
dislike  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  educated 
persons  for  the  abject  version  of  Sternhold  was 
to  find  practical  expression.  Wither  had  in- 
tended his  admirable  translation  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Hymns  ami  Spiritual  Songs  to  supersede 
the  older  one,  and  in  1636  George  Sandys,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop,  published  the  complete  psalter, 
with  the  following  title  :— 

A  paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  0. 8.  Set 
to  new  tunes  for  private  devotion ;  and  a  thorough  bass, 
for  voice  or  instrument.  Hy  Hoiiry  Lawea,  gentleman 
of  Ilia  Majesty's  Chapel  RoyaU 

The  times,  24  in  number,  are  of  great  interest. 
Lawes  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  Italian 
Behool  ;  and  these  two-part  compositions,  though 
following  in  their  outline  the  accustomed  psalm- 
tune  fonn,  are  in  their  details  as  directly  opposed 
to  the  older  practice  as  anything  ever  written  by 
Peri  or  Caccini.  The  two  parts  proceed  some- 
times for  five  or  six  notes  together  in  thirds  or 
tenths  :  the  bass  is  frequently  raised  a  semitone, 
and  the  imperfect  fifth  is  constantly  taken,  both 
as  a  harmony  and  as  an  interval  of  melody.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  Lawes's  music,  as  compared 
with  what  was  afterwards  produced  by  composers 
following  the  same  principles,  has  prevented  him 
from  receiung  the  praise  which  was  certainly 
his  due.  He  was  the  first  English  composer 
who  perceived  the  melodies  to  which  the  new 
system  of  tonality  was  to  give  rise ;  and  in  this 
volume  will  be  found  the  germs  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  affecting  tunes  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries :  the  first  section  of  the 
famous  St.  Amie  s  tune,  for  instance,  is  note  for 
note  the  same  as  the  first  section  of  his  tune  to 
the  9th  psalm.  Several  of  these  tunes,  complete, 
are  to  be  found  in  our  modern  hymnals. 

The  translation  of  Sandys  was  intended,  as 
the  title  shows,  to  supersede  Sternhold's  in  private 
ubc  ;  but  several  others,  intended  to  be  sung  in 
the  churches,  soon  followed.  Besides  the  trans- 
lation of  Sir.  W.  Alexander  (published  in  Charles 
the  First's  reign  ,  of  which  King  James  had  been 
content  to  pass  for  the  author,  there  appeared,  < 
during  the  Commonwealth,  the  versions  of  Bishop  I 
King,  Barton,  and  Rous.  None,  however,  re- 
quire more  than  a  bare  mention,  since  they  were 
all  adapted  to  the  Church  tunes  to  be  found 

1  The*e  work,  wer*  rwprtnlod  by  John  Russell  Smith  li.  IsM  u.d 
1*T2  rekpctilvcljr. 


in  the  current  editions  of  Sternhold,  and  have 
therefore  only  a  literary  interest.  Nothing 
requiring  notice  here  was  produced  until  after 
the  Restoration,  when,  in  1671,  under  circum- 
stances very  different  from  any  which  had  decided 
the  form  of  previous  four-part  psalters,  John 
Playford  brought  out  the  first  of  his  well-known 
publications  :— 

Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn  mnsick  of  four*  parts  an 
the  Common  Tunes  to  the  Psnlras  in  Metre:  umckI  in 
Parish  Churrh.es.  Also  six  Hymns  for  one  voyce  to  the 
Organ.  By  Iohn  Playford.  London,  printed  by  W. 
(iodbid  for  J.  Playford  at  his  shop  in  the  Inner  Tempi*. 
1071. 

This  book  contains  only  47  tunes,  of  which 
35  were  taken  from  Sternhold  (including;  14 
of  the  single  common  measure  tunes  with  names, 
which  had  now  become  Church  tunes),  and  13 
were  new.    But  Playford,  in  printing  even  this 
I  comparatively  small  selection,  was  offering  to 
the  public  a  great  many  more  than  they  had 
been  of  late  accustomed  to  make  use  of.  The 
tunes  in  Sternhold  were  still  accessible  to  all  ; 
but  not  only  had  the  general  interest  in  music 
been  steadily  declining  during  the  reigns  of 
'  James  and  Charles,  but  the  authorized  version 
itself,  from  long  use  in  the  churches,  had  now 
become  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Pari  tana 
,  with  the  system  of  Episcopacy,  and  was  con- 
!  sequently   unfavourably   regarded,  the  result 
being  that  the  number  of  tunes  to  which  the 
1  psalms  were  now  commonly  sung,  when  they 
were  sung  at  all,  had  dwindled  down  to  some 
hall  dozen.    These  tunes  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  Bishop  King's  translation,  printed 
in  1651.   According  to  the  title-page,  his  p&dms 
were  'to  be  sung  after  the  old  tunes  used  in  y* 
churches,'  but  the  tunes  actually  printed  are 
only  the  old  I  ooth,  51st.  81st,  119th,  Com- 
mandments, Windsor,  and   one  other   not  a 
Church  tune.    '  There  be  other  tunes,'  adds  the 
author,  '  but  being  not  very  usuall  are  not  here 
Bet  down.'    The  miserable  state  of  music  in 
general  at  the  Restoration  is  well  known,  but, 
as  regards  psalmody  in  particular,  a  passage  in 
Play  ford's  preface  so  well  describes  the  situation 
and  some  of  its  causes,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted 
here  : — 

For  many  years,  this  part  of  divine  service  was  sail 

fully  and  devoutly  jwrfonned,  with  delight  and  comfort 
by  many  honest  and  religious  people'  and  is  still  con 
tinued  in  our  churches,  but  not  with  that  reverence  and 
estimation  as  formerly :  some  not  affecting  the  trans- 
lation, others  not  liking  the  music :  both,  f  must  con- 
fess need  reforming.  Those  many  tunes  formerly  used 
to  these  Putlnis,  for  excellency  of  form,  solemn  air 
and  suitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  Psalms,  were  no. 
inferior  to  any  tunes  used  in  foreign  churches ;  but  at 
this  day  the  best,  and  almost  all  the  choice  tunea  are 
lost,  and  out  of  use  in  our  churches;  nor  must  w«  ex  pec; 
it  otherwise  when  in  and  about  this  great  city,  in  a  bo  re 
one  hundred  parishes  there  is  but  few  parish  clerks  to  be 
found  that  have  either  ear  or  understanding  to  set  one 
of  these  tunea  musically  as  it  ought  to  be :  it  having 
been  a  custom  during  the  late  wars,  and  since,  to  choose 
men  into  such  places,  more  for  their  poverty  than  sJOli 
or  ability ;  whereby  this  part  of  God's  service  hath  been 
so  ridiculously  performed  in  most  places,  that  it  is  now 
brought  into  scorn  and  derision  by  many  people. 

The  settings  are  all  by  Playford  himself. 
They  are  in  plain  counterpoint,  and  the  voices 
indicated  are  Alto,  Countertenor,  Tenor,  and 
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Saba,  an  arrangement  rendered  necessary  by 
the  entire  absence,  at  the  Restoration,  of  ti-ained 
trebles. 

This    publication  had  no  great  success,  a 
result  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  folio  size 
of    the    book,  which   he  admits  made   it  in- 
convenient to  'carry  to  church.'    His  second 
psalter,   therefore,  which  he  brought  out  six 
years  biter,  was  printed  in  8vo.    The  settings 
are  here  again  in  plain  counterpoint,  but  this 
time  the  work  contains  the  whole  of  the  Church 
tunes.     The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

Tb«  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into  English 
metre  by  Sterubold  Hopkins,  dec  With  the  usual  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  and  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
tunes  sung  in  Churches,  composed  in  three  parts,  Cantus  ] 
Medina  and  Rassu*.  In  a  more  pluiu  and  useful  method  > 
thnn  hath  been  heretofore  published.   By  John  Play-  ; 
ford.  1077. 

Playford  gives  no  reason  for  setting  the  tunes 
in  three  parts  only,  but  we  know  that  this  way 
of  writing  was  much  in  favour  with  English 
composers  after  the  Restoration,  and  remained 
so  till  the  time  of  Handel.    Three-part  counter- 
point had  been  much  used  in  earlier  days  by  the 
secular  school  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  but 
its  prevalence  at  this  period  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  favourite  form  of  com- 
position with   Carissimi  and  his  Italian  and 
French   followers,   whose   influence   with  the 
English  school  of  the  Restoration  was  paramount. 

This  was  the  last  complete  setting  of  the 
Church  tunes,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards it  continued  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
melodie*,  and  the  old  way  of  setting  them.  In 
1757  the  book  had  reached  its  20th  edition. 

Playford  generally  receives  the  credit,  or  dis- 
credit, of  having  reduced  the  Church  tunes  to 
notes  of  equal  value,  since  in  his  psalters  they 
appear  in  minims  throughout,  except  the  first 
and  last  notes  of  sections,  where  the  semibreve 
is  retained ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to 
the  current  editions  of  Steruhold,  that  this  had 
already  been  done,  probably  by  the  congregations 
themselves,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  tunes  ns 
he  found  them  in  the  authorized  version.  His 
settings  also  have  often  been  blamed,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  compared  with  most  of 
his  predecessors,  he  is  only  a  tolerable  musician, 
though  he  thought  himself  a  very  good  one  ;  but 
this  being  admitted,  he  is  still  deserving  of 
praise  for  having  made,  in  the  publication  of 
bis  psalters,  an  intelligent  attempt  to  assist  in 
the  general  work  of  reconstruction  ;  and  if  he 
failed  to  effect  the  permanent  restoration  of  the 
older  kind  of  psalmody,  it  was  in  fact  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  weakness,  as  to  the  natural 
development  of  new  tendencies  in  the  art  of 
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Harmonious  Companions.  Psalm  Singer's  Maga- 
zines, etc.,  which  contained  all  the  favourite 
tunes,  old  and  new,  set  generally  in  four  parts. 
Through  one  or  other  of  these  channels  most  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  this  and  the  following 
century  contributed  to  the  popular  Psalmody. 
Both  tunes  and  settings  now  became  very  various 
in  character,  and  side  by  side  with  settings 
made  for  Estes  Psalter  might  be  found  compo- 
sitions of  which  the  following  fragment  will  give 


Harmonious  Companion.  I'M. 


The  new  metrical  translations  afterwards 
brought  out  were  always  intended,  like  those  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  be  sung  to  the  Church 
tunes  ;  and  each  work  usually  contained  a  small 
■election,  consisting  of  tho.-e  most  in  use,  to- 
gether with  a  few  new  ones.  Concurrently  with 
these  Appeared  a  large  number  of  pul 


.  the 

On  the  next  page  is  the  original  setting  of  the 
44th  Psalm  by  Blancks. 

The  fact  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  after  going  through  a  number  of  these 
publications,  extending  over  a  }>eriod  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  new  tunes  and  settings  in  no 
way  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  psalters, 
upon  the  date  at  which  they  were  written.  Dr. 
Howards  beautiful  tune,  St.  Bride,  for  instance, 
was  composed  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
strange  production  given  above ;  his  tune,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  general 
improvement,  things  having  rather  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  truth  Beems  to  be  that  the 
popular  tradition  of  psalmody  having  been  hope- 
lessly broken  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
individual  taste  and  ability  having  become  the 
only  deciding  forces  in  the  production  of  tunes, 
the  composers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  chose  sometime* 
to  imitate  the  older  style,  and  sometimes  to 
employ  the  inferior  methods  of  contemporary 
music.  To  the  public  the  question  of  style 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference. 

Stcrnhold  continued  to  be  printed  as  an  au- 
thorized version  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century.  The  version  of  Tate  and  Brady 
remained  in  favour  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer, 
and  was  only  superseded  by  the  hymnals  now  in 
actual  use.  [H.E.W.] 

PUC1TTA,  Vincrnzo.  Line  1  of  article,  for 
Rome  rtad  Civita  Vecchia. 

PUPPO,  Giuseppe.  Line  a  of  article,  add 
day  of  birth,  June  u,  and  L  6  from  end, 
that  of  death,  April  19. 
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PURCELL.  P.  46  b,  1. 19-25.  This  sentence  1 
is  to  be  corrected  by  a  reference  to  Macbeth 
Mosic,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S4;  the  question  of  the  date 
of  composition  of '  Dido  and  Aeneas'  is  discussed 
in  Mr.  Cummings's  4  Life  of  PurceiL'  P.  47, 
L  3-4,  for  '  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced/ etc,  read  His  only  production  for  the 
*tage  in  1679  was  Lee's  'Oedipus.'  [See  Dorset 
Garden  Theatre  in  Appendix  vol.  iv.  p.  617.] 

PURCELL  SOCIETY.  The  edition  of 4  Timon 
of  Athens '  referred  to  in  the  Inst  sentence  but 
one  of  article,  was  issued  in  188a.  The  music- 
mee tings  mentioned  at  the  end  were  aban- 


doned, and  in  1887  the  scheme,  which  had 
fallen  into  abeyance  for  a  time,  was  re-organized 
by  Mr.  Cummings  and  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire, 
who  undertook  the  respective  duties  of  editor 
and  honorary  secretary. 

PYNE.  Line  7,  omit  the  word*  (afterward:- 
Mrs.  Gal  ton).  Susan,  or  more  correctly  Susannah. 
Pyne,  married  Mr.  F.  H.  Standing,  a  baritont 
singer,  known  professionally  as  Celli  ;  Mrs. 
Galton  was  another  sister,  who  had  no  repute  a* 
a  singer.  P.  54  6,  1.  6,  add  the  date  of  the 
return  to  England  and  commencement  of  the- 
atrical management.  1858. 


Q. 


QTJARENGHI,  Guoliklmo,  violoncellist,  and 
professor  of  the  cello  at  the  Conservatorio  of 
Milan,  was  born  at  Casalmaggiore  Oct.  33, 
1836.  He  studied  under  Vincenzo  Merighi,  who, 
as  he  says,  '  gave  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  skill 
in  educating  that  piece  of  perfection  (quella  per- 
fezione)  called  Alfredo  Piatti.'  Quarenghi  has 
published  numerous  compositions  for  his  instru- 
ment, but  he  will  always  be  best  known  by  his 
great '  Mt  todo  di  Violoncello'  published  at  Milan 
in  1877,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
method  extant.  It  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Milan  Conservatorio  in  1S75,  after  a  commission 
of  four  professors  (with  Piatti)  had  reported  on 
its  merits.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which 
the  third  is  a  short  treatise  on  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  a  branch  of  study  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  has  been  either  omitted  or 
imperfectly  developed  in  the  existing  methods. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  admirable 


work  has  not  been  translated,  as  the  writer  feels 

assured  that  it  only  has  to  be  known  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  professors  of  the 
violoncello.  [G.H.J 

QU ART-G  EIGE.   See  Violiko  Piccolo. 

QUAVER.  P.  600,  1.  4  before  last  musical 
example,  for  notes  read  quavers.  Add  as  foot- 
note. One  quaver  of  historical  importance  de- 
serves mention,  that  which  Handel  added  in 
pencil  to  the  quintet  in  'Jephtha'  in  1758,  six 
years  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  sight, 
and  which  in  Schoelcher's  words  shows  that  by 
'  looking  very  closely  at  a  thing  he  was  still  able 
to  see  it  a  little.*  [G.] 

QUINTUPLE  TIME.  P.  61  6,  after  Rhyth- 
mische  Studien,  op.  53.  add  '  Viens,  gentille 
Dame 'in  Boii-ldieu's  'La  Dame  blanche';  Lowe'* 
Ballad  '  Prinz  Eugen,'  a  number  in  Rubinstein's 
« Tower  of  Babel,'  and  elsewhere. 


RACCOLTA  GENERALE,  etc.     Line  15  of 
article,  for  2^\.  rea*l  At  end  of  ar- 

ticle add  reference  to  Alfiebi  in  Appendix, 
vol.  iv.  p.  530. 

RAFF,  Joachim.  P.  656, 1.  7,  add  that  he 
died  in  the  night  of  Juno  34-35,  1883.  In  the 
list  of  works,  add  op.  191,  •  Blumensprache,'  6 
songs  ;  309,  *  Die  Tageszeiten,'  for  chorus,  piano- 
forte, and  orchestra  ;  310,  suite  for  PF.  and  vln. ; 
314,  symphony  *  Im  Winter';  315,  'Von  der 
Schwabischen  Alb,*  3  PF.  pieces,  and  3 16,  '  Aus 
der  Adventzeit,'  8  PF.  pieces,  edited  by  Bulow 
after  the  composer's  death. 

RAMANN,  Liwa.     Add  that  her  life  of  1 
Liszt  was   translated  by   Mrs.  8.  H.  Eddy,  ! 
Chicago,  and  by  Miss  E.  Cowdery.and  published 
in  3  vols,  in  1883. 


RAMEAU,  J.  P.    In  the  list  of  operas  and 

ballets  on  p.  70  6,  the  date  of  production  of  4  Lag 
Fetes  de  Polymnie '  is  to  be  altered  to  Oct.  10, 
1745- 

RANDEGGER,  Albebto.  P.  73  6.  I.  z,fr«- 
Maurona  read  Mauroner.  Line  6,  for  Zera 
read  Zara.  Line  33,  for  a  director  read  an 
honorary  member  and  director.  Line  36,  for 
1879-80  read  1879-85,  omitting  the  words  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  from  the  next  line.  lie 
superintended  the  productions  and  conducted  the 

}>erformances  of  the  following  operas,  produced 
or  the  first  time  in  English: — 'Carmen,'  'Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  4  Lohengrin,'  and  4  Tannbauser,' 
besides  'Esmeralda'  and  4Nade*chda'  by  A. 
Goring  Thomas.  A  scena  by  him,  set  to  words 
from  Byron's  '  Prayer  of  Nature,'  for  tenor  and 
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orchestra,  was  given  at  a  Philharmonio  Conoert 
in  1887. 

RASOUMOWSKY.  Pp.  77  6  and  78  a,  the 
two  examples  are  given  in  Kohler's  '  Alburn 
Russe,'  no*.  188  and  1 75  respectively. 

RAUZZINI,  Vbnanzio.  Line  8  of  article, 
add  that  his  first  appearanoe  in  London  was  in 
Corri's  *  Aleesandro  nell'  Indie.'  The  Round  men- 
tioned in  1.  as  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  p.  191. 

RAVENSCROFT,  Johw.  Add  that  a  set  of 
sonatas  in  three  parts  (two  violins  and  violone 
or  arch-lute)  by  him,  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1695. 

RAVENSCROFT,  Thomas.  Line  19, /or 
1611  read  1614. 

RAYMOND  AND  AGNES.  Add  that  the 
opera  had  been  produced  at  '  J  anohester  in  1855. 

REAL  FUGUE.  P.  81a,  note  1,  for  1558 
read  1588. 

REBEC.  Line  5  from  end  of  article;  a  correc- 
tion of  the  statement  there  made  will  be  found  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  371,  note  1. 

RECITATIVE.    P.  85  a,  last  sentence,  for 

correction  see  vol.  iii.  p.  695,  note  t. 

RECORDING  MUSIC  PLAYED  EXTEM- 
PORANEOUSLY. Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  a  permanent  record  of  music 
played  impromptu  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ. 

In  the  year  1747  the  Rev.  J.  Creed  proposed 
to  make  a  machine  '  to  write  down  extempore 
voluntaries  as  fast  as  any  master  shall  play 
them,'  but  the  apparatus  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  constructed.  In  voL  i.  p.  499  of  this  work 
will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  some  early  at- 
tempts to  construct  Buch  machines.  Hohlfeld's 
apparatus,  made  in  1752,  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
has  been  the  parent  of  many  such  schemes  put 
forth  as  novel  from  that  time  (town  to  our  own  day. 
The  plan  of  attaching  a  pencil  or  some  form  of 
stylus  underneath  the  far  end  of  each  pianoforte 
key,  so  that  when  it  is  depressed  it  shall  make 
a  mark  (more  or  less  long  according  to  the  time 
value  of  the  note  held  down)  upon  a  slowly 
moving  band  of  paper  unwound  from  a  roll,  is  an 
obvious  idea.  But  there  are  material  difficulties 
connected  with  such  a  plan,  the  chief  being  the 
ready  translation  of  its  product  into  the  ordinary 
notation.  Some  inventors  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  friable  pencil  a  metal  stylus  and  black 
carbonized  paper.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
indicate  the  bars  on  the  paper,  and  so  the  streaks 
more  or  less  long,  the  hazy  accidentals  and  the 
rests  on  the  paper  presented  a  hopeless  puzzle  to 
the  transcriber.  In  1837  M.  Carreyre  exhibited 
before  the  French  Institute  a  '  Melographic 
piano,'  in  which  the  music  played  was  repre- 
sented by  certain  signs  impressed  on  a  thin  plate 
of  lead.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  apparatus,  but  inasmuch  as  they  never  re- 
ported, the  machine  was  doubtless  not  a  »v 
M.  Boudouin  afterwards  read  before  the 
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body  a  paper  concerning  another  scheme  of  this 
kind,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  plan.  In 
1836  an  English  patent  was  taken  out  on  behalf 
of  M.  Eisenmenger  of  Paris  for  an  apparatus  of 
the  depressed  stylus  and  carbonized  paper  type, 
and  it  is  notable  as  showing  the  first  attempt 
made  to  measure  off  the  bars.  The  inventor  sug- 
gested that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
performer's  beating  time  with  his  foot  on  a  pedal ; 
mechanism  connected  with  this  punctured  the 
moving  band  of  paper,  dividing  it  into  regulated 
spaces.  It  is  uncertain  whether  a  machine  was 
ever  made  on  this  plan.  Towards  the  close  of 
1 840,  M.  Duprat  de  Tressog  patented  at  Paris  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  no  description  of  the 
plan  has  been  published.  In  1856  I.  Merzolo, 
an  Italian  engineer,  applied  for  a  provisional 
patent  for  an  apparatus  to  give  an  '  identical 
repetition  with  types  like  those  need  in  ordinary 
printing.'  The  specification  is  very  brief,  and  too 
vague  to  indicate  how  the  desired  object  could  be 
accomplished.  In  1863  electricity  is  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  patent 
being  taken  out  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Fenby  of  Worcester, 
for '  The  Electro-Magnetic  Phonograph' (the  same 
won  I  which  Edison  employed  some  sixteen  years 
later).  The  main  principle  of  Fenby's  instrument 
was  identical  with  that  which  underlies  all  tele- 
graphic operations,  vis.  the  making  a  bent  piece 
of  soft  iron  into  a  temporary  magnet  by  passing 
an  electric  current  round  it ;  by  the  motion  so 
obtained  from  its  armature  a  small  inked  wheel 
was  pressed  against  a  band  of  moving  paper. 
The  scheme  seems  to  be  complicated,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  a  machine  was  ever 
made.  In  1864  Mr.  E.  S.  Entires  applied  for  a 
patent,  but  it  was  refused  him.  His  chimerical 
proposal  was  to  have  as  many  type- wheels  as 
there  were  pianoforte  keys ;  on  the  periphery  of 
these  wheels  there  were  cut  notes  of  various 
values,  from  a  semi  breve  to  a  demise  miquuver. 
Upon  the  finger  rising  from  a  note  struck,  the 
intention  was,  that  the  revolving  wheel  should 
print  on  paper  an  ordinary  note  of  the  exact 
time-value  of  the  sound  played.  Pedals  had  to 
be  depressed  when  accidentals  were  used.  An 
examination  of  the  mechanism  drawn  shows  that 
the  idea  was  quite  impracticable.  As  late  as  1 S80 
Schwetz  a  German,  Hoyer  a  Frenchman,  in  1884 
Allen  an  Englishman,  and  in  1885  Greiner  of 
New  York,  amongst  others,  took  out  patents  for 
apparatuses  of  the  depressed  pencil  order.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  188 1,  M.  J.  Char- 
pentier  exhibited  '  La  Melographie  Repetiteur,' 
attached  to  a  small  harmonium.  Its  inventor 
stated  that  it  was  to  write  down  ordinary  music 
played  extemporaneously  on  the  instrument  datu 
le  langage  de  Jaoquard.  The  process  was  to 
be  effected  by  means  of  electro-magnets  con- 
nected with  the  keys  putting  into  action  a  series 
of  cutters  which  cut  slits  in  a  band  of  moving 
paper,  the  slits  corresponding  to  the  length  and 
position  of  the  notes.  By  an  after  arrangement  the 
perforated  paper  allows  the  wind  to  pass  through 
its  slits,  and  thus  reproduces  the  music  previously 
played.  M.  Charpentier  was  enthusiastic  enough 
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to  believe  ha  could  also  make  bis  machine  print 
the  music  executed  in  the  ordinary  notation, 
but  avowed  that  this  was  only  a  project.  The 
apparatus  shown  did  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
working  order.  In  1 887  M.  Charpentier  took  out 
another  patent,  in  which  metal  styles  attached  to 
the  under  part  of  the  keys  acted  on  the  balanced 
ribs  of  a  revolving  cylinder ;  these  were  kept  inked, 
and  marked  the  paper  as  it  gradually  unwound. 
He  also  provided  for  depressing  by  electro-mag- 
nets or  pneumatic  agency.  In  1880  Mr.  H.  J. 
Dickenson  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
Casselli  electro-chemical  telegraph  to  recording 
music  played  on  the  piano ;  from  the  meagre 
account  of  his  phui  printed  in  the  specification  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  its  mechanism.  In  1881, 
M.  A.  P.  Hodgson,  an  engineer  of  Pads,  took 
out  a  patent  (No.  573)  for  an '  App  ratus  for  cor- 
rectly transcribing  musical  compositions.'  The 
instrument  is  termed  by  the  inventor  the  'Piano- 
graph  Metronome.'  To  judge  from  the  specifica- 
tion and  drawings  attached  to  the  patent,  this 
apparatus  was  of  the  most  complicated  descrip- 
tion. The  machine  was  furnished  with  a  metro- 
nome for  governing  the  rate  of  motion  at  which 
a  cylinder  should  revolve,  and  so  regulating  the 
time ;  this  had  to  be  mathematically  exact,  other- 
wise the  mechanism  would  not  synchronise  with 
the  player.  If  all  went  right,  the  machine  was 
supposed  to  print  on  a  huge  band  of  paper  about 
four  feet  broad,  lines  representing  in  their  length 
the  duration  of  the  notes  held  down.  As  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  indicating  any  variation  of 
the  time-measure,  or  for  accelerando*,  ritardan- 
dw,  etc.,  M.  Hodgson's  machine  would  not  have 
proved  of  much  utility,  even  if  it  could  have 
been  constructed ;  he  had  so  little  idea  of  music 
that  he  directed  the  player  *  to  end  his  compo- 
sition by  a  i«rfect  chord  in  the  key  of  F,  and  not 
by  the  tonic  a  third  or  a  fifth.' 

In  1 881  Herr  J.  Fohr  showed  at  the  Stuttgart 
Exhibition  of  that  year  an  excellent  contrivance 
which  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
more  complete  way  than  b<  fore.  The  apparatus 
was  exhibited  in  action  in  London,  and  a  paper 
was  read  upon  the  subject  by  the  present 
writer  at  the  June  meeting  1882,  of  the  Musical 
Association;  it  is  described  at  length  in  the 
1881-j  volume  of  the  society's  proceedings.  The 
machine  was  also  shown  in  operation  before  the 
meml>era  of  the  College  of  Organists.  The  me- 
chanism of  this  Elect  ro-chemischer  Notenwhreib- 
apparat  is  simple.  The  apparatus  is  contained 
in  a  small  pedestal  which  may  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  a  piano,  and  connection  is  made  with  the 
instrument  through  a  cable  of  wires  attached  to 
a  lon<;  frame  resting  on  the  keyboard  of  the 
instrument.  This  is  furnished  with  a  series  of 
studs  each  one  touching  the  back  of  the  ivoriea 
and  ebonies  just  in  front  of  the  usual  name 
board  ;  these  studs,  by  means  of  insulated  wires, 
are  in  connection  with  platinum  points  which 
press  on  a  band  of  paper,  Gve  inches  broad, 
unwound  from  a  drum  by  means  of  clockwork. 
The  paper,  as  it  passes  through  the  mechanism,  is 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanMe  of  potas- 


sium, ammonia,  sulphurio  acid  and  water  ;  it  is 
afterwards  ruled  by  means  of  an  aniline  inking 
roller  with  the  five  lines  of  the  stave,  and  some 
dotted  ledger  lines  are  added  above  and  below. 
On  the  pianoforte  key  being  depressed,  the  circuit 
is  completed  and  the  current  runs  from  a  Le- 
clanche'  battery,  passing  through  the  saturated 
paper  by  the  particular  style  or  styles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  keys  struck,  and  staining  it  a  bluish 
colour ;  the  electrio  current  decomposing  the  salt* 
with  which  the  paper  is  charged.    The  length  of 
the  stain  depends  upon  the  time  the    key  is 
held  down ;  a  semibreve,  for  instance,  appearing 
as  a  long  streak,  while  a  quaver  would  be  but  a 
dash,  and  a  demisemiquaver  a  mere  dot.  The 
blank  spaces  on  the  paper  represent  the  periods 
of  silence ;  thus,  marks  are  formed  by  the  passing 
current,  and  rests  are  indicated  by  its  absence. 
The  stains  representing  the  white  notes  sa  are 
twice  as  broad  as  those  standing  for  the  black 
onosa,    A  pedal  serves  to  indicate  the  bar 
lines.   On  depressing  this  (as  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  beating  time)  the  position  of  the  first 
beat  in  the  b:u-  is  indicated  by  short  double 
lines  =  stained  at  the  moment  of  depression  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stave.    The  rate  of 
motion  of  the  paper  is  governed  by  a  sliding 
lever,  which  also  serves  to  start  and  stop  the 
clock-work  arrangement.  Herr  Fbhr's  apparatus 
is  simple  in  design,  and  the  musical  shorthand! 
it  produces  is  translateable  without  much  diffi- 
culty.   It  is  worked  upon  much  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  the  electro-chemical  telegraph  of  !'•.»: n. 
In  1872  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Rossignol  took  out  a 
patent  (No.  990)  for  an  '  Apparatus  for  tracing 
music,'  and  his  scheme  is  substantially  th';  same 
as  that  of  Herr  Fohr.    The  only  modification 
would  seem  to  be  that  M.  Rossignol  employed 
styles  made  of  two  different  metals  which 
severally  stain  the  saturated  paper  red  and  blua, 
representing  the  black  and  white  keys  of  the 
piano.    There  is  no  record  of  this  instrument 
having  t>een  constructed.    As  it  is  stated  that 
Herr  Fbhr's  design  dates  from  several  years  ago, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  working  it  out,  the 
question  as  to  priority  of  invention  is  uncertain. 
The  following  illustration  is  a  reduced  represen- 
tation of  the  first  section  of '  God  Save  the  Queen.' 
as  produced  by  Herr  Fbhr's  contrivance ;  it  is  in 
the  key  of  A  and  in  four  parts,  3-4  time. 
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The  following  represents  bar  16  from  Chopin's 
Nocturne  in  Eb,  Op.  9,  No.  2  (ia-8  time).  In 
this  example  the  paper  has  been  set  to  run 
slower,  and  10  the  bars  occupy  a  larger  spaoe. 
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In  1886  Mr.  H.  H.  Muir  took  out  a  patent 
for  recording  music,  the  principle  of  which 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Herr 
Fdhr.  [T.L.S.] 

REDEMPTION,  Th*.  A  Sacred  Trilogy, 
written  and  composed  by  Charles  Gounod.  First 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  Aug. 
30,  1 88a,  under  the  composers  direction.  [M.] 

REDHEAD,  Richard,  born  March  1,  1820, 
at  Harrow,  was  a  chorister  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  1829-36,  having  received  his  musical 
education  there  from  Walter  Vicary,  the  organist. 
He  was  organist  at  Old  Margaret  Chapel  (now 
All  Saints' Church),  Margaret  Street,  in  1839-64, 
since  which  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  organist  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington.  His  works 
are  almost  exclusively  written  or  compiled  for 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  service,  viz. 
'Laurie*  Diurnse,  the  Psalter  and  Canticles  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Service/  1843,  Musio  for 
the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,'  1853  ;  '  O 
my  people,'  anthem  for  Good  Friday ;  '  Church 
Melodies,  a  collection  of  short  pieces  and  Six 
Sacred  Songs,'  1858;  'The  Celebrant's  Otfiee 
Book,'  1863;  'Ancient  Hymn  Melodies.  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  with  Ritual  music,  Canticles 
at  Matins  and  Evensong,  pointed  as  they  are  to 
be  sung  in  churches  and  adapted  to  the  Ancient 
Psalm  Chants,  and  Parish  Tune  Book  and  Ap- 
pendix,' 1865  ;  'The  Universal  Organist,  a  Col- 
lection of  Short  Classical  and  Modern  Pieces,' 
1866-81;  'Litany  with  latter  part  of  Com- 
minution Service,  Music  to  the  Divine  Liturgy 
during  the  Gradual, OfFertorium  and  Communion, 
arranged  for  use  throughout  the  year,'  1874; 
Festival  Hymns  for  All  Saints  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  Days,  Hymns  for  Holy  Seasons, 
Anthem*,  etc.  [A.C.] 

REED,  Thomas  German.  Add  date  of  death, 
March  21,  1888.  P.  91a,  add  to  list  of  pieces 
produced  at  St.  George's  Hall,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Com ey  Grain  and  Mr.  Alfred 

Reed:— 


'N0.9M.'  r.  0.  Bunrand  ud  '  The  Howl  of  the  Port.'  A.  Law 
Carman  Reed.  land  Eaton  Kanlng. 

'Once  In  a  century .'O.A'Beckett  ■  .Nubodj  »  Fault.'  A.  Law  and 
and  Vlvlaii  Bllgh.  Hamilton  Clarke. 


A  Hunt.'    A.  Law  and 

King  Hall. 

•  That  Dreadful  Roy."  O.  A'Beck 
alt  and  Oomey  Grain. 

'A  Mountain  Heiress.'  0. 
A  IVrUettarwl  Lionel  1 

•  Treasure  Ttoto.'  a.  I 
A.  J.  Caldtcott. 

•  A  Water  Cur*.'  A.  Law,  i 
Fells,  and  George  Gear. 

'A  Hom  Rom  Kant.'  A.  Law 
and  A.  J.  Caldlcotl. 

'A  Double  Krrnt.'  A.  Law. 
Alfr»*il  Heed,  and  Cornet  Grain. 

'  Fairly  Putrid.'  Oliver  Brand 
and  Hamilton  Clarke. 

•A  Terrible  Fright.'  A.  Lea 
and  Corner  Grain. 

'Old  Knocklea.'  A.  Law  and 
A.  J.  Caldlcott, 

•A  Peculiar  Cmae.'  A  Law  and 
0.  Grosstnlth. 

Hobbles.'  Stephens.  Yerrlley. 
and  •».  Gear. 

•A  l'retty  Requeat.'  M.  Wal- 
•on  and  Hamilton  Clarke. 

'  A  Night  In  Walee."  II.  Gardner 
and  Coriiey  Grain. 

■  In  Cupid's  ''our*,.'  M.  Watson 
and  A.  J.  Caldleott. 

•ACnlud  fair.'  Oomynt  Carr 
and  A.  J.  Caldloitt. 

•  The  Friar.'  Do. 

'Th-  Naturalist.'  Comyn*  Carr 
and  King  Hall. 

'Telly-Hoi'  M.  Wat'on  and 
A.  1.  Caldleott. 

"  Wanted  an  IWr.'  Do. 

•The  Bo'sun's  Mate-'  W- Brtrwn* 
and  A.  J.  t  tl  Mc.tt. 

•  Brittany  F-lk.'  Waller  Frith 
and  A.  J. 1 


•Our  new  Dolls'  Mouse.' 
YarJ   randCottford  Dick. 

•Answer  1'ald."  F.  C.  Bomand 
ano  \f  Austin. 

•  Doubledey's  Will.'  Burnand 
and  K  n«  Hall. 

'Artful  Automaton.'  Arthur 
Law  and  King  Hall. 

•  A  Traroenduut  Mystery.'  F 
0.  Ruroand  and  King  Hall. 

'  Kitchantment.'  A.  Law  and 
German  Reed. 

'Griimtoiie  Grange.'  O.  A  Hock 
•tt  and  King  Hall. 

'1001.  Reward.'  A.  Law  and 
Oorrtey  Grain. 

'Back  from  India,'  Fottln,>er 
Stevens  and  CoUford  Dick. 

'  The  I'l races'  Home.'  U.  A'Beek- 
att  and  Vivian  Bllgh. 

'A  Christmas  Stocktng.*  Q 
A'Beckett  and  King  Uall. 

•Castle  Both^rem.'  A.  Law  and 
Hamilton  Ctarke. 

•  The  Three  Hals.'  A.  A'Decketl 
and  Edouard  Harlots. 

'  A  Flying  Vlalt,'  A.  Law  and 
Corney  Grain. 

•The  Turquoise  Ring.'  O.  W. 
Godfrey  and  Lionel  Benson. 

"  A  Marry  Christmas.'  A.  Law 
and  King  Hall. 

•  Sandfrrrd  and  Merton.'  Bur- 
nand  and  A.  H.  Gatty. 

•All  at  Sea.'  A.  Law  and  Oorney 
Gradrr.      ^        ^  ^ 

A'Beckett  and  Lionel  Benson. 

•A  Bright  Idea.'  A.  Law  and 
Arthur  Gedl. 

•Cherry  Tree  Farm."   A.  Law 


For  some  years  the  '  Musical  Sketches  '  of  Mr. 
Cortiey  Grain  have  been  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  entertainment.  Upwards  of  50  of  these 
have  been  given,  the  50th  coinciding  with  Her 
Majesty's  J uhilee,  and  treating  of  topics  con- 
nected with  that  event.  [M.] 

REFORMATION  SYMPHONY.  It  should  be 
added  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
the  w»rk  is  the  beautiful  ascending  phrase  known 
as  the  '  Dresden  Amen,'  which  ha*  been  used 
with  marvellous  effect  in  Wagner's  '  Parsifal.' 

REFRAIN.  P.  936,  odd  See  Schubert's 
*  Vier  Refrainlieder,'  op.  95. 

REGAL.  This  name  describes  a  variety  of 
organ  (not  differentiated  by  size  alone,  as  is 
implied  in  vol.  iii.  p.  93),  which  is  especially 
interesting  as  being  in  some  ways  the  prototype 
of  the  modern  harmonium.  It  consists  of  a 
single  row  of '  beating '  reeds,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  in  some  instances  so  small  as  hardly  to  cover 
the  reeds.  A  fine  specimen  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  and  was  lent  to 
the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  1885.  The  name 
'  bible  regal '  is  not  a  synonym,  but  the  title  of 
another  variety,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists 
in  its  being  arranged  to  fold  in  two,  on  a  similar 
principle  to  that  on  which  leather  backgammon 
boanls  are  made.  The  bellowg  are  covered  with 
leather,  bo  that  when  the  instrument  is  folded,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  book.  Line 
11  of  article,  for  Roll  read  Voll.  For  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hipkins's  'Musical  Instruments'  (A.  and  C. 
Bbtck,  1887),  where  both  instruments  are  figured. 
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REGONDI,  Giuuo.  Line  8  of  article,  for 
1831  or  1832  read  in  June  1831. 

REICHARDT,  Alexander.  Add  date  of 
death.  May  14,  1885. 

REICHARDT,  J.  F.  P.  100a,  L  34,  for  17 
read  27. 

REICKER,  Hedwig,  nit  KJndermann,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  baritone,1  was  born 
July  15,  1853,  at  Munich.    She  wu  taught  the 

Siano  first  by  her  mother,  and  at  the  School  of 
lusic,  but  abandoned  the  same  in  favour  of 
singing,  on  the  advice  of  Franz  Wullner.  She 
received  her  vocal  instruction  from  her  father, 
and  made  her  deout  at  the  Munich  Opera  an 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  '  Meistersinger,'  and  next 
played  small  parts  in  the  opera,  drama,  and 
ballet,  besides  singing  in  the  chorus,  so  as  to 
gain  experience.  She  sang  the  alto  part  in 
Franc  Lachner's  Requiem  at  Leipzig  in  1871 
with  such  success  that  she  became  engaged  at 
Carl sr u he.  She  played  'as  guest'  at  Berlin  as 
Painina.  June  5,  and  Agatha,  June  9,  1874; 
she  then  returned  to  Munich,  and  sang  Daniel 
in  Handel's  '  Belshazzar,'  April  14,  1875.  Soon 
after  she  married  Emanuel  Reicher,  an  actor 
at  the  Gartnerplatz  theatre,  and  for  a  time 
sang  there  in  opera  bouffe,  but  returned  to 
opera  and  played  Grimgerde  in  the  1st  Cycle, 
and  Erda  in  the  2nd  Cycle  at  Bayreuth  in  1876. 
She  next  played  at  Hamburg,  Vienna  (where 


appeared  as  Leah 


on 


the  production  of 


Rubinstein's  '  Maccabees '),  and  again  at  Mu 
nich.  Having  received  instruction  for  the  pur- 
pose from  Faure  and  Jules  Cohen  at  Paris,  she 
played  in  French  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1880  with 
such  success  that  she  received  an  offer  to  sing  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  bnt  declined  it  in  favour  of  an 
engagement  at  Leipzig  under  Neumann,  where 
she  made  her  dehut  as  FideUo  May  12,  1880. 
She  became  a  great  favourite,  and  remained 
there  until  1882.  She  played  on  tour  with  Neu- 
mann as  Brunnhilde  in  the  '  Trilogy '  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  other  German  towns,  and  finally  at 
Trieste,  where  she  died  June  2,  1883. 

She  made  a  great  impression  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  as  Fricka  on  the  production  of  '  Rhein- 
gold.'  May  5,  and  of  « Walkfire,'  May  6,  1882, 
and  still  more  as  Brunnhilde  in  the  2nd  Cyclus 
in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Trilogy;  not 
only  wan  her  '  magnificent  voice '  equal  to  all 
the  demands  upon  it,  but  her  presentation  of 
the  character  was  full  of  force  and  of  pathos. 
While  no  less  touching  than  Frau  Vogl  in  the 
truthfulness  of  her  expression,  she  was  more 
heroic  and  dignified;  the  supernatural  element 
was  brought  into  stronger  relief  ...  in  the  grand 


>  Kindirmaxn.  Auourr,  bora  Feb.  S,  ISIS.  M  Berlin,  began  hit 

ww  at  the  opera  a*  a  cborui  linger,  recelred  Initructloa  from 
Me;er,  and  pl»jed  bolb  ban  and  baritone  pan*  at  Lelptlg  In  I(8*>— 
(Iiicl-  when  he  ha*  been  engaged  at  Munich,  where  he  obtained 
a  life  rDiaseonent.  and  ba*  alwaj*  been  there  a  great  Utourlle. 
b-lim  a  very  vmattl*  artUt-  He  celebrated  hU  25Ui  annlvcrtarjr  of 
hi*  engagement  there  on  June  16.  IKM.  a*  Figaro  In  'None,'  tbe 
Cherubim,  being  hl>  elder  daughter  Marie,  then  engaged  at  Cauel. 
Hn  pltycd  Tlturel  «r»r»l(al  >  at  Htjrruth  in  1W2;  and  on  Sept.  9,  1K8B, 
he  celebrated  I  he  Jubilee  of  hi*  career,  and  the  *oth  year  of  hi* 
gem-nt  at  Munich,  playing  tbe  part  of  Stadlnger  In  Lorltlng** 


awakening  scene  her  manner  was  perhaps  too 
coldly  dignified  and  wanting  in  the  impulsive- 
ness which  characterises  the  heroine  when  she 
has  finally  abandoned  her  supernatural  attribute* 
and  become  a  true  woman.1 

REID,  General  J  ohm.  P.  ioia.  L  *i,for 
1842  read  1841. 

REINECKE,  Kabl.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
1827  read  1824.  To  tbe  list  of  his  works  add 
'  Die  Flucht  nach  Aegypten,'  cantata  for  xnale 
voices;  an  opera,  'Auf  hohem  Befehl'  (Schwerin, 
Mar.  13,  1887);  an  overture  'Zenobia,*  and  a 
funeral  march  for  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany 
(op.  200).  Of  his  settings  of  fairy  tales  as 
cantatas  for  female  voices  1  Schneewittchen,' 
♦Doraroechen'  and  ' 
popular. 

REINE  DE  CHYPRE,  LA.  Last  line  of 
article,  for  1846  read  1841. 

REINKEN,  J.  A.  P.  1036,  L  7,  for  viola 
read  viola  da  gamba,  and  add  that  the  '  Hortun 
Musicus'  has  lately  been  republished  as  no.  X.III 
of  the  publications  of  the  Maatschappij  tot 
bevordering  der  Toonkunst  (Amsterdam,  1887). 
No.  XIV  of  the  same  publication  consists  of 
Reinken's ' Partite  Diverse  '  (variations).  Note  I , 
add  reference  to  English  translation  of  Spitta'a 
'Bach,'  i.  197-9. 

REINTHALER.  Add  Mabtoc  as  a  second 
Christian  name;  also  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
A.  B.  Marx,  and  that  his  cantata  •  In  der  Wiiste' 
has  been  very  successful. 

RENN,  organ  builder.    See  Ja&oiKsi  &  Co. 

vol.  iv.  p.  685. 

REQUIEM.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Requiem  Masses  of  Goseec  [See  vol.  i.  p.  611.] 
Berlioz,  whose  work  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
extraordinary  setting  of  the  words  that  has  ever 
been  produced,  and  Verdi,  whose  setting  of  the 
words  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  transitional 
point  in  his  style.  A  work  of  Schumann's, 
op.  148,  is  of  small  importance ;  more  beautiful 
compositions  of  his,  with  the  same  title,  though 
having  no  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  use 
of  the  word,  are  the  Requiem  for  Mignon,  and  s 
song  included  in  op.  90.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  420  a. 

REYER,  Loots  Etienve  Ebneet.  Add  tbe 
following  to  the  article  in  vol.  iii.  p.  122  : — The 
revival  of  '  Maltre  Wolfram'  and  'La  Statue ' 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  Deo.  12,  1873,  *n<^  April 
ao,  1878,  respectively,  showed  bow  little  the 
composer  had  been  influenced  by  injudicious 
advice  given  him  on  the  production  of  the  former 
work,  and  the  transformation  of  '  La  Statue ' 
into  a  grand  opera  made  evident  the  fact  that  his 
artistic  tendencies  and  convictions  had  become 
stronger  instead  of  weaker.  After  numerous  at- 
tempts on  Reyer's  part  to  secure  an  unmutilated 
performance  of  '  Sigurd  '  at  the  Paris  Opera,  he 
produced  it  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels, Jan.  7,  1884,  with  considerable  and  last- 
ing success.  On  July  15  of  the  same  year  it 
was  produced  at  Coven t  Garden.    The  first  per- 
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fbrmance  of  the  work  in  France  was  at  Lyons,  I 
on  Jan.  15,  1885,  when  it  was  received  with 
marked  success.    On  June  12,  1885,  'Sigurd' 
was  performed  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  but 
at  the  general  rehearsal  the  directors  thought  tit 
to  make  curtailments  in  the  score,  and  the  com- 
poser retired,  protesting  against  the  proceeding, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  withdraw  a  work,  on  which 
so  much  trouble  and  expense  had  been  bestowed, 
on  the  eve  of  its  production.    He  threatened  | 
never  to  set  foot  in  the  opera-house  until  his 
score  should  have  been  restored  to  its  original 
integrity,  and  in  thin  he  has  kept  his  word.  The 
public,  less  exacting  than  the  composer,  received 
the  opera,  which  in  many  passages  must  have  I 
considerably  surprised  them,  with  increasing 
sympathy,  and  its  success  was  all  the  more  re-  | 
markal.le  as  it  was  entirely  unassisted  either  by 
the  composer,  who  appeared  to  take  no  interest 
in  its  fate,  or  by  the  directors,  who  would  not 
have  been  sorry  had  it  failed.    The  qualities 
which  are  most  prominent  in  '  Sigurd '  are  the  I 
individual  charm  of  its  musical  ideas,  the  exact  i 
agreement  between  the  words  and  the  music, 
vain  r.  petitions  and  conventional  formulas  being 
generally  absent ;  and  lastly,  the  richness  and 
colouring  of  the  instrumentation,  the  style  of 
which  was  greatly  influenced  by  Reyer  s  favourite  ; 
masters,  Weber  and  Berlioz,  and  in  places  by  j 
Wagner.  No  charge  of  plagiarism  from  the  last- 
named  composer  is  intended  to  be  suggested,  nor 
could  such  a  charge  be  substantiated.   It  is  true 
that  the  subjects  of  '  Sigurd '  and  the  '  Ring 
des  Nibelungen  '  are  identical,  but  this  is  a  mere 
coincidence.   The  plot  of  the  libretto,  which  was 
written  by  Du  Lode  and  A.  Blau,  is  taken  from 
the  Nibelungen  Ndt,  the  source  that  inspired 
Wagner,  who,  however,  went  further  back  and 
took  his  subject  direct  from  the  Eddas,  moulding 
it  after  his  own  conception.   In  1868  the  libretto 
of  Wagner's  trilogy  had  been  published  for  15 
years,  but  it  was  completely  unknown  in  France, 
and  when  the  trilogy  was  produced  in  1876, 
Keyer's  score  was  nearly  finished  and  ready 
for  production.     Reyer  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  d'Honneur  in  August  1862,  after 
the  successful  performance  of  '  La  Statue '  at 
the  Lyrique,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
officer  in  Jan.  1886,  after  that  of  « Sigurd,'  the 
success  of  which  has  had  the  important  result  of 
deciding  him  to  write  a  new  grand  opera  on 
Flaubert's  4  Salammbd.'  He  is  now  editor  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  'Journal  des  DrSbat*.* 
having  succeeded  d'Ortigue,  who  followed  Ber- 
lioz.   (The  sentence  in  linen  1-5  from  bottom  of 
page  122  a,  is  thus  to  be  corrected.)    He  has 
collected  his  most  important  articles  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of 'Notes  de  Musique' 
(Paris,  Charpentier,  1875).    In  both  literature 
and  composition  he  is  the  disciple  and  admirer  of 
Berlioz.    It  is  curious  that  M.  Reyer,  having 
succeeded  F.  David  at  the  Institut  (18761,  who 
himself  succeeded  Berlioz  in  1869,  should  thus 
occupy  the  positions,  both  in  music  and  literature, 
of  the  master  whose  legitimate  successor  he  may 
well  claim  to  be.  [A.J.] 


RHAPSODY.  The  Greek  Rhapsodist  CVaifr- 
o>8dr)  was  a  professional  reciter  or  chaunter  of 
epic  poetry.  'Pcufo&a  is  the  Greek  title  of  each 
book  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  being  'Paipylia  A,  and  so  forth.  The 
Rhapsody  was  the  song  of  the  Rhapsode ;  a 
sequel  of  Rhapsodies  when  sung  in  succession  or 
written  down  so  an  to  form  a  series  constituted 
an  epic  poem,  and  when  a  long  poem  was 
chanted  in  sections  at  different  times  and  by 
different  singers  it  was  said  to  be  rhapsodized. 
The  usual  derivation  of  'PatfryMa  is  fiairrot  =  I 
sew,  and  qM)     song,  ode. 

Musicians  might  speak,  in  Hamlet's  phrase, 
of  a  '  rhapsody  of  words,'  or  of  tunes — that  is  to 
say,  of  a  Btring  of  melodies  arranged  with  a  view 
to  effective  performance  in  public,  but  without 
regular  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 
Such  a  description  would  seem  to  apply  pretty 
closely  to  Liszt's  fifteen  Rhapsodies  Hongroises. 
and  to  his  '  Reminiscences  d'Espagne '  (.a  fantasia 
on  two  Spanish  tunes,  Les  Folies  d'Espagne  and 
La  Jota  Arragonesa,  1844-45)  which,  in  1863,  he 
republished  as  a  *  Rha|>sodie  Espagnole.'  The 
history  of  the  Utter  piece  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hungarian  rhapsodies — portions  of  which  were 
originally  published  under  the  title  of '  Melodies 
Hongroises — Ungarische  National-melodien  ' — 
short  transcriptions  of  Hungarian  tunes  as  they 
are  played  by  the  wandering  bands  of  Gipsies,  the 
national  musicians  of  Hungary.  The  prototype  of 
these '  melodies'  in  all  probability  was  Schubert's 
'  Divertissement  a  la  Hongroise,'in  G  minor,  op- 
54 — a  piece  Liszt  has  always  been  fond  of,  and  of 
which  he  has  produced  several  versions— as  of  the 
whole  for  pianoforte  solo,  and  of  the  march  in  C 
minor  for  orchestra.1  Liszt's  ten  sets  of '  Melodies 
Hongroises'  date  from  1839  10  ^47  5  the  15  so- 
called  Rhapsodies  TJongroises  from  1853  t°  1854. 

In  1859  Liszt  published  a  book  in  French, 1  Des 
Bohe'iniens  et  de  leur  Musique  en  Hongrie' — a 
late  and  overgrown  preface,  as  he  confesses,  to 
the  Rhapsodies.  In  this  brilliant,  though  at 
intervals  somewhat  meretricious  work,'  an  effort 
is  made  to  claim  for  the  set  of  Rhapsodies  the  dig- 
nity of  an  Hungarian  Epicrtu  generis.  P.  344  : 
'  Alora  nous  acqulmes  la  conviction  que  ces 
moroeaux  detaches,  ces  melodies  disjointes  et 
eparses  e*taient  des  parties  disseminees,  emiettees, 
e"parpillees  d'un  grand  tout ;  .  .  .  et  pourrait  fltre 
considered  comtne  unc  sorte  d'e'pope'e  nationale, — 
tpopie  boh/mienne, — chantee  dans  un<-  langue  et 
dans  une  forme  inusitees,'  etc.  P.  346  :  '  Par  le 
mot  de  Rhapsodie,  nous  avons  voulu  designer 
Tenement  fantastiquement  ipique  que  nous  avons 
cru  y  reconnaitre.'  '  Les  Rhapsodies,  nous  ont 
toujour* aerobic"  faire  partie  d'un  cycle  poc*ti(|ue,' 
etc.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  term  '  Rhapsodie ' 
remains  as  one  of  Liszt's  many  happy  hits  in  the 
way  of  musical  nomenclature,  witness  'Poemes 
Symphoniques '  (Sinfonische  Dichtungen  ,  '  Par- 
titions de  Piano,' '  Paraphrases  de  Concert.'  'Fan- 
taisies  Dramatiques,'  etc. 

1  He  pitted  hli  version  of  the  mirch  In  London.  April.  189*. 
*  Like  LUtt't  'Chopin,'  this  book  l«  on  juod  authority  reported  to 
be  the  Joint  production  of  hlnuelf  and  ceruin  Udj-lrlendi 
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Brahms  has  adopted  the  term  «  Rhapsodie ' 
both  in  Liszt's  sense  and  in  that  of  the  Greek 
Rhapsodists;  and,  as  usual  with  him,  he  has 
added  weight  to  its  higuificance.  His  original 
'  Rhapsodien.*  op.  79  for  pianoforte  solo—in  B 
minor  and  G  minor— are  abrupt  impassioned 
aphoristic  pieces  of  simple  and  obvious  structure, 
yet  solid! v  put  together.  The  '  Rhapsodie '  in  C, 
op.  53,  for  contralto,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
justifies  its  title,  in  the  Greek  sense,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  setting— a  recitation,  a  rhapsody— of  »  por- 
tion of  Goethe's  poem  '  Harzreise  im  Winter' ;  it, 
also,  is  a  compact  and  carefully  balanced  piece. 

Of  Rhapsodies  recently  written,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  vein  of  Liszt,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :— 

Raff,  op.  2  a,  two  '  Rhapsodies  elegiaqnes/ 
op.  120,  '  Rhapsodie  Espagnole,'  and  the  '  Rhap- 
sodic '  contained  in  the  Suite,  op.  103— all  for 
pianoforte. 

Dvohak,  op.  45,  three  4  Slavische  Rhapsodien,' 
for  orchestra. 

Syendsen,  two  •  Norwegische  Rhapsodien,'  for 
orchestra.  , 

A.  C.  Mackenzie,  op.  11,  'Rhapsodie  Eeos- 
aaise'  in  B  b  (original),  and  op.  24,  '  Burns. 
Second  Scotcli  Rhapso.lv,'  also  in  Bb,  for  orches- 
tra. The  latter,  based  on  national  tunes,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  its  kin-1. 

The  last  movement  of  C.  H  0 BERT  H.  PaRRT's 
'Symphonic  Suite  in  A  minor  for  orchestra,'  en- 
titled '  Rhapsodie,'  consists  of  a  systematized 
series  of  melodies  on  the  plan  familiar  in  the 
Rondo.  [ED.] 

RHEINBERGER.  Joseph.  Line  a  of  article, 
for  1859  read  1839.  Among  his  works  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  following,  besides  those  referred 
to  in  the  article.  Two  large  compositions  for 
solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  '  Christoforus '  and 
'  Montfort';  two  elaborate  setting*  of  the  •  Stahat 
Mater '  and  a  Re<|uiem  for  the  same,  an  organ 
concerto,  and  6  sonatas  for  that  instrument, 
making  the  number  of  these  compositions  eleven 
in  all ;  two  string  quartets,  three  piano  trios,  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  duet  for  two 
pianos,  besides  part-songs,  and  other  vocal  works. 
Among  his  latest  works  are  a  nonet  for  wind 
instruments  (op.  139  ,  a  string  quartet  (op.  147), 
6  pieces  for  PF.  and  organ  (op.  150),  a  mass 
(op.  151)  and  12  organ  pieces  ;op.  156'.  He  has 
the  title  <>f  Hof  kapellmeister  and  Professor,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin. 

RICHARDS,  Brinlkt.  Add  date  of  death, 
May  1,  1885. 

RICHARDSON,  Vauohan.  Line  8  of  article, 
for  about  i6<j«,  read  in  June  1693. 

RICHTER,  Hans.  Line  s,  of  article,  for 
Pesth  read  Vienna.  P.  1  29  a,  1.  9,  fur  Capell- 
meister  read  Hof  kapellmeister ;  1.  lo,  etc.  add 
that  the  Richter  Concerts  have  been  given  every 
year,  since  the  publication  of  the  article,  and 
are  now  among  the  most  successful  of  London 
concerts. 

RICORDI.  Line  14  of  article,  add  that  Tito 
Ricordi  was  born  in  181 1,  and  died  Sept.  7,  1888. 
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RIEDEL,  Carl.  Add  date  of  death,  June  4, 

RIES.  P.  13a  a,  add  day  of  birth  of  Hubert 
Rres,  April  1. 

RIETZ,  Julius.  Line  7  from  end  of  article. 
for  Oct.  I  read  Sept.  I  a. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOW,  Nikolaus  Ajo>B£- 
jewitch,  born  at  Tichwin,  Russia,  in  1844,  wa# 
at  first  intended  for  a  military  career,  and  be- 
came an  officer  of  marines  in  the  Imperial  army 
After  several  years'  service,  he  abandoned  hii 
profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  cottdc. 
Although  principally  self-taught,  he  turned  hi* 
studies  to  such  good  account  that  in  1 871  he  wa« 
made  professor  of  composition  at  the  Con*erva- 
torium  at  St.  Petersburg.    Not  long  afterward* 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  free  school  of 
music  in  the  same  capital.    Two  operas  by  him 
have  been  represented  at  the  Russian  opera-h«  m*, 
« PBkowitjanka,'  Jan.  13,  1873,  and  'Die  Mai- 
nacht '  (as  the  name  is  given  in  Riemann's  Opera- 
handbuch),  Jan.  ao,  t)?8o.    The  words  of  the 
latter  are  by  the  composer  himself.    Some  frag- 
ments of  another  opera  were  published  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  several  symphonies,  work*  for 
piano,  and  a  collection  of  100  Russian  popular 
songs,  have  appeared.  A  '  legend  '  for  orchestra, 
entitled  'Sadko,'  was  given  by  the  Allg^roeine 
Deutsche  Musikverein  at  Altenburg  in  1876,  in 
which  year  a  string  quartet  by  him  obtainei 
considerable  success.     The  society  juat  men- 
tioned produced  his  symphony  '  Antar  '  (op;  15), 
at  Magdeburg  in  1881.    He  lately  collaborated 
with  the  Russian  composers,  Liadow,  Borodine, 
and  Glaaounow,  in  writing  a  string  quartet  on 
the  name  Belaieff,  i.  e.  the  notes  '  B-la  f,'  or  B?, 
A.  F.    A  '  symphoniette '  in  A  minor  ha*  lately 
been  published  as  op.  31,  a  3rd  symphony  a* 
op.  32,  a  fantasia  for  violin  and  orchestra  -n 
Russian  themes  as  op.  33,  and  a  Capriccio  Es- 
pagnol  for  orchestra  as  op.  34.  [M.] 

RITTER.  F.  L.  Line  2  from  end  of  article /or 
Women  read  Woman.  Add  that  Mine.  Kilter 
has  recently  brought  out  a  second  series  of  the 
Essays  and  Criticisms  of  Schumann,  and  ha* 
written  a  sketch  entitled  •  Some  Famous  Song*.' 

RITTER,  Theodore.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  735  c 
and  add  date  of  death,  April  6.  1886. 

ROBARTT,  of  Crewkerne.  was  an  *  orgyn 
maker '  who  let  out  organs  to  churches  by  the 
year.  The  Mayor  of  Lyme  Regis  in  1551  \*id 
I  him  ten  shillings  for  his  year's  rent.    [V.  de  P.] 

ROBERTO  DEVEREUX.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  1836  read  the  autumn  of  1837,  and  mid  that 
an  oj>era  of  the  same  name,  comj»o«ed  by  Merca- 
dante,  was  produced  at  Milan  on  March  10, 
1883. 

ROBERTS.  J.  Yakut.  Add  that  in  1883 
he  was  elected  organist  at  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford. succeeding  Mr.  Parratt.  In  i884thc  Uni- 
versity Glee  and  Madrigal  Society  was  founded 
under  his  conductorship  ;  it  now  numbers  about 
150  members.  In  1885  he  accepted  the  post  of 
organist  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  and  in  the  same 
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year  was  appointed  examiner  in  music  to  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  also  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Oxford  Choral  Society.  In  1886 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  University  examiners 
for  musical  degrees.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
list  of  his  church  music  is  an  anthem,  '  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,'  written  for  the  Jubilee  Service 
in  Magdalen  College.  [W.B.S.] 
ROBSON,  Joseph,  organ  builder.  See  Flight, 
vol.  i.  p.  533,  and  Flight,  vol.  iv.  App.  p.  636. 

ROCHE.  Line  1 ,  for  Edward  read  Edmond. 
The  facta  of  the  case  concerning  the  French 
translation  of  *  Tannhauser '  have  only  recently 
been  made  public,  in  M.  Jullien's  '  Richard 
Wagner '  ( 1 887).  Roche,  not  knowing  German, 
had  recourse  to  the  services  of  a  friend  named 
Lindau,  and  the  translation,  when  sent  to  the 
director  of  the  Opera,  was  rejected,  as  it  was  in 
blank  verse ;  the  necessary  alteration  into  rhyme 
was  made  by  Roche,  Nuitter,  and  Wagner  in 
collaboration.  On  this  Lindau  brought  an  action 
against  Wagner,  to  enforce  the  mention  of  his 
name  am  one  of  the  translators  ;  the  cane  was 
heard  on  March  6,  1861,  a  week  before  the  first 
representation  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  decided 
that  no  name  but  that  of  Wagner  should  appear 
in  the  books.  [M.] 

RODE,  Pierre  (properly  Jacques  Pierre 
Joseph).  Line  2  of  article,  for  26  read  16. 
P.  1 42  6,  1.  20,  add  that  he  was  solo  violin  at 
the  Opera  until  Nov.  17,  1799.  P.  143  a,  L  13 
from  bottom,  add  that  three  more  concertos  were 
published  posthumously.  (See  Pougin's  supple- 
ment to  Fe"tis.) 

ROGERS,  Benjamin.  Line  5,  add  that  he 
succeeded  Jewitt  in  the  appointment  to  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  in  1639.  Line  4  from  bottom 
of  same  column,  refer,  as  to  his  degree,  to  Car- 
lyle's  'Oliver  Cromwell,'  v.  243,  4  (People's 
Edition). 

ROGERS,  Roland,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  at  West 
Bromvvich,  Staffordshire,  Nov.  17,  1847,  where 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter  s  Church 
in  1858.  He  studied  under  Mr.  S.  Grosvenor, 
and  in  1862  obtained  by  competition  the  post 
of  organist  at  St.  John's,  Wolverhampton.  In 
1867  he  similarly  obtained  the  organistship 
of  Tettenhall  parish  church,  and  in  1871  was 
appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Bangor 
Cathedral,  a  poet  which  he  still  holds,  He  took 
the  Oxford  degree  of  Mus.  B.  in  1871,  and 
that  of  Mus.  D.  in  1875.  Dr.  Rogers's  pub- 
lished works  are  '  Prayer  and  Praise '  a  cantata, 
Evening  Services  in  Bb  and  D,  Anthems,  Part- 
ftongn,  Organ  Solos,  and  Songs;  a  Symphony  in  A, 
a  Psalm  •  De  Profundis,'  and  several  Anthems 
and  Services  are  still  in  MS.  [W.B.S  1 

ROMANCE.  P.  148  a,  L  2,  add  the  three 
pieces  by  Schumann,  op.  28.  Line  3,  omit  the 
words  or  some  one  of  his  followers. 

ROMANTIC.  P.  149  b,  second  example,  the 
last  three  dotted  minims  should  not  be  tied. 

ROME.    The  early  music  schools  of  Rome, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  to  that  of  Pales- 
VOL.  IV.  pt.  6. 
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trina,  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  papacy 
that  their  history,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  may  be 
read  in  the  article  Sistine  Choir,  vol.  iii.  p.  519. 

Whether  or  not  Guido  d'  Arezzo  founded  a 
school  of  singing  at  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1  ith  century  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  theory,  as  it 
is  known  that  Guido  spent  a  short  time,  at  least, 
at  the  capital  about  the  year  1032,  and  that  the 
then  Pope  John  XIX.  was  so  delighted  with  his 
method  of  teaching  singing  that  he  urged  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  an  invitation 
which  only  ill-health  prevented  Guido  from  ac- 
cepting. In  any  case  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  papal  choir  received  many  valu- 
able bints  from  him. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  was  not  the  only  one  which 
had  a  school  or  college  of  music  attached  to  it, 
though  it  was  by  far  the  earliest.  In  1480 
Sixtus  IV.  proposed  the  formation  of  a  '  cappella 
musicale'  in  connection  with  the  Vatican,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sistine  ;  his  idea  was  not  however 
realized  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  when  the 
'Cappella  Giulia'  was  founded  (in  1 513)  for  12 
singers,  12  scholars,  and  2  masters  for  music 
and  grammar.  Arcadelt  was  the  first 4  Maestro 
de'  Putti '  (in  1 5  39),  Palestrina  the  first '  Maestro 
della  cappella  deUa  basilica  Vaticana'  (155 1-4)  ; 
among  celebrated  '  maestri  1  in  later  days  were 
Tommaso  Bai  (171 3-1 5),  and  Domenioo  Scarlatti 
( 1 7 1 5  - 1 9> .  The '  Cappella  musicale  nella  proto- 
basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano '  was  founded 
in  1 535  by  Cardinal  de  Cupis  ;  one  of  the  earliest 
'Maestri  de*  Putti'  was  Lasso  (1541);  Pales- 
trina  held  the  office  of  '  Maestro  di  cappella ' 
here  after  his  exclusion  from  the  Vatican  chapel 
(1555-61).  The  '  Cappella  di  Musica  nella  basi- 
lica Liberiana '  (or  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore)  was 
founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  Late  ran 
chapel,  and  numbers  among  its  1  maestri '  Pales- 
trina  (1561-71),  Giov.  Maria  Nanini  (1571- 
1575),  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1703-9% 

Besides  these  exclusively  ecclesiastical  schools, 
others  were  established  by  private  individuals. 
The  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  kept  a 
public  music  school  at  Rome  was  a  foreigner. 
Claude  Goudimel,  of  Vaison,  near  Avignon ;  his 
school  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  year  1539,  and  among  his  earliest  pupils 
were  Palestrina,  Giovanni  Animuccia,  and  Gio- 
vanni Maria  Nanini.  In  1 540  Nicola  Vicentino, 
the  would-be  restorer  of  the  Ancient  Greek 
Modes,  opened  a  small  private  school  at  Rome, 
into  which  a  few  select  pupibj  were  admitted, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  with  his 
musical  views.  But  it  was  not  till  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later  that  a  public  music  school  was 
opened  by  an  Italian.  Whether  it  was  that 
Nanini  was  inspired  by  his  master's  example,  or, 
which  is  still  more  likely,  was  stirred  by  the 
musical  agitation  of  the  day,  is  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  year  to  which 
the  opening  of  his  school  is  attributed  was  the 
same  which  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Oratorians,  who  in  the  person  of  their  leader, 
St.  Filippo  Neri,  were  then  doing  so  much  for 
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the  promotion  of  music.  Nanini  toon  induced 
his  former  fellow-pupil,  Palestrina,  to  assist  him 
in  teaching,  and  he  appears  to  have  given  fini idl- 
ing lessons.  Among  their  best  pupils  were  Felice 
Anerio  and  Gregorio  Allegri.  After  Palestrina's 
death  Nanini  associated  his  younger  brother 
Bernardino  with  him  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  it  was  probably  for  their  scholars  that  they 
wrote  jointly  their  treatise  on  counterpoint. 
Giovanni  Maria  dying  in  1607  was  succeeded  by 
Bernardino,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by 
his  pupil  and  son-in-law  Paolo  Agostini.  It 
must  have  been  this  school  that  produced  the 
singers  in  the  earliest  operas  and  oratorios  of 
Peri,  Caccini,  Monte verde,  Cavaliere,  Gagliano, 
etc.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  1 7th  century 
a  rival  school  was  set  up  by  a  pupd  of  B. 
Nanini,  Domenico  Mazzocchi,  who,  with  his 
younger  brother  Virgilio,  opened  a  music  school, 
which  was  soon  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ; 
this  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  masters  were  themselves  both  singers 
and  composers.  Their  curriculum  differed  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Palestrina-Nanini 
school.  In  the  morning  one  hour  was  given  daily 
to  practising  difficult  passages,  a  second  to  the 
shake,  a  third  to  the  study  of  literature,  and 
another  hour  to  singing  with  the  master  before  a 
mirror  ;  in  the  afternoon  an  hour  was  occupied 
in  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  another  in 
writing  exercises  in  counterpoint,  and  another  in 
literature ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  (indoors) 
was  employed  in  practising  the  harpsichord  and 
in  composition.  Outside  the  school  the  pupils  used 
sometimes  to  give  their  vocal  services  at  neigh- 
bouring churches,  or  else  they  went  to  hear  some 
well-known  singer;  at  other  times  they  were 
taken  to  a  spot  beyond  the  Porta  Angelica  to 
practise  singing  against  the  echo  for  which  that 
neighbourhood  was  famous.  In  1662  Pompeo 
Natale  kept  a  music  school,  at  which  Giuseppe 
Ottavio  Pitoni,  the  reputed  master  of  Durante 
and  Leo,  learnt  Binging  and  counterpoint.  G.  A. 
Angelini-Buontempi,  a  pupil  of  the  Mazzocchis, 
writing  in  1695.  says  that  Fedi,  a  celebrated 
singer,  had  opened  the  first  school  exclusively  for 
Hinging  at  Rome.  His  example  was  soon  followed 
by  Giuseppe  Amadori,  with  equal  success ;  the 
latter  was  a  pupil  of  P.  Agostini  and  no  doubt 
had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  teachings  of  the 
old  school;  but  by  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury its  traditions  were  gradually  dying  out, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  virtuosity  of  the  1 8th 
century. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  and  give  some 
account  of  the  most  important  musical  institution 
at  Rome  of  past  or  present  time — the  4  Congre- 
gazione  dei  Musici  di  Roma  sotto  l'invocazione  di 
Sta.  Cecilia.'  It  was  founded  by  Pius  V.  in  1566, 
but  its  existence  is  usually  dated  from  1 584,  when 
its  charter  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII. ;  al- 
most all  the  masters  and  pupils  of  the  Palestrina- 
Nanini  school  enrolled  their  names  on  its  books, 
and  their  example  has  been  since  followed  by 
over  4000  others,  including  every  Italian  of  note, 
and  in  the  present  century  many  illustrious 
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foreigners,  such  as  John  Field,  Wagner,  Liszt, 
Gounod,  etc.,  etc. 

The  officers  originally  appointed  were  a>  Car- 
dinal Protector,  a  '  Primicerio '  or  president, 
usually  a  person  of  high  position,  a  *  Consiglio 
dingente '  of  four  members  (representing  the  four 
sections — composition,  the  organ,  singing;  and 
instrumental  music),  a  Secretary,  a  Chancellor, 
twelve  Councillors,  two  Prefects,  etc.;  there  were 
also  professors  for  almost  every  branch  of  music  ; 
Corelli  was  head  of  the  instrumental  section  in 
1700.    Those  qualified  for  admission  into  tb« 
institution  were  chapel-masters,  organists,  public 
singers,  and  well-known  instrumentalists.    By  a 
papal  decree  of  1689  all  musicians  were  bound  to 
observe  the  statutes  of  the  Academy ;  and  by  a 
later  decree  (1709)  it  was  ordained  that  its 
licence  was  necessary  for  exercising  the  profes- 
sion.  Soon  after  this  the  Congregation  began  to 
suffer  from  an  opposition  which,  though  covert, 
was  none  the  leas  keenly  felt ;  and  in  1716a 
papal  decree  unfavourable  to  the  institution  was 
passed.    In  176a  it  was  flourishing  again,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  that  a  faculty  was  granted  to 
the  cardinal  protector  to  have  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  ecclesiastical  music  at  Rome.  By 
another  decree,  of  1 764,  it  was  enacted  that  none 
but  those  skilled  in  music  should  be  in  futurr 
admitted  as  members.    The  entrance- fee  was,  as 
it  has  continued  to  be,  a  very  small  one.  The 
demands  made  upon  members  were  also  very 
slight.    At  first  they  were  only  expected  to  as- 
sist, by  their  compositions  or  performances,  in  the 
grand  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  patron 
saint.    Towards  the  close  of  the  17  th  century 
were  added  one  or  two  annual  services  in  memory 
of  benefactors;  in  1 700  a  festival  in  honour  of  St. 
Anna,  and  in  177 1  a  'piccola  festa  di  Sta.  Cecilia.' 

The  Academy  originally  took  up  its  quarters 
at  the  College  of  Barnabites  (afterwards  Palazzo 
Chigi)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  they  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  century  ;  thence  they  moved 
to  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddalena,  ani 
again  to  another  college  of  Barnabites  dedicated 
to  San  Carlo  a  Catinari.  Here  they  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  and,  after  the 
temporary  occupation  of  premises  in  the  Via  Ri- 
petta,  finally,  in  1876,  settled  at  their  present 
quarters,  formerly  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns, 
in  the  Via  dei  Greci.  Besides  the  hostility  which 
the  Congregation  had  to  undergo,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  outsiders,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hut  century — which  was  repeated  in  another 
form  as  bite  as  1836 — it  has  had  its  financial 
vicissitudes.  Indeed  at  the  end  of  the  hut,  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  funds  were 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  from  which  they  have  been 
gradually  recovering.  The  institution  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  Academy  by  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1839,  ■hortly  after  Queen  Victoria  consented 
to  become  an  associate.  Two  years  later  Rossini's 
'Stabat  Mater '  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Italy  in  its  entirety  by  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Pius  IX.,  who  became  Pope  in  1846,  though 
he  founded  several  other  schools  for  singing,  1 
as  that  of  «S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro.'  did  litde  1 
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for  the  Academy  than  to  bestow  npon  it  the  epithet 
'  Pontificia.'  After  the  consolidation  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Italy  the  Academy  began  to  make  great 
strides ;  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  gave  it  his 
support  and  erected  it  into  a  Royal  Institution. 
In  1870  Signors  Sgambati  and  Pinelli  started 
their  pianoforte  and  violin  classes,  which  ore 
still  the  most  popular,  owing  to  the  excellence  of 
the  instruction  given  and  the  very  moderate 
price  of  lessons.  It  was  not  till  1877  that  the 
long-wished- for  4  Liceo  musicale '  in  connection 
with  the  Academy  became  a  fait  accompli. 
Members  were  now  divided  into  4  Soci  di  merito, 
ordinari,  illustri,  and  onorari  * ;  but  the  titles  of 
the  principal  officers  were  not  materially  altered. 
Professors  were  appointed,  twenty- nine  in  number 
(since  increased  to  thirty-four)  for  every  quality 
of  voice  and  for  every  instrument  of  importance. 
Alessandro  Orsini  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  Singing,  and  Ferdinando  Furino  of  the  Vio- 
loncello classes.  A  school  was  also  set  up  for 
choral  singing  ;  lectures  were  delivered  by  the 
Librarian,  Professor  Berwin  (to  whose  efforts  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  1  Liceo '  may  be 
attributed ) ;  prizes  were  offered  ;  public  concerts 
were  given  by  the  members  ; — in  fact  it  is  to  the 
Academy  that  Rome  looks  on  all  public  occasions, 
whether  it  is  for  a  charity  concert  or  a  requiem, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel. 
The  Library,  which  was  a  very  small  one  when 
Gregory  XVI.  bequeathed  to  it,  in  1846,  his 
muttical  library,  has  since,  in  1875,  been  enriched 
by  the  Orsini  collection,  and,  in  1882,  by  the 
musical  works  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  dissolved  Monasteries ;  in  the  latter  year 
were  also  added  copies  of  all  modern  musical 
publications — since  1500 — which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  various  libraries  of  Rome;  so  that  now  the 
Academy  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  musical  libraries  in  Italy.  Owing  to 
the  large  grants  made  by  the  government,  the 
municipality,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  'Liceo,' — grants  which  have  been  for  the 
most  part  continued  annually  and  in  some  cases 
increased — the  institution  has  been  enabled  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  operations.  It  still  enjoys 
Court  patronage,  King  Humbert  being  honorary 
president,  and  Queen  Margherita  also  an  as- 
sociate. There  are  now  nearly  200  members, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  new  schools  to  meet 
the  increased  demands.  Interest  in  the  Academy 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Italy;  this  is 
often  shown  in  a  substantial  way,  as  in  the  pre- 
sentation to  it  of  pianofortes  by  Messrs.  Erard 
and  Brinsinead,  etc.  etc.  At  the  present  moment 
a  large  concert  hall  is  in  course  of  construction.1 

The  institution  has  done  great  service  in  the 
past  to  the  Roman  musical  world,  and  is  still 
continuing  to  do  so,  to  such  a  degree  that  Rome 
no  need  longer  fear  comparison  with  any  other 
Italian  town,  Milan  perhaps  excepted. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  such  ex- 
cellent musicians  as  Sgambati  and  Pinelli,  whose 

I  A  considerable  part  of  the  Information  relating  to  the  Aeadrmr 
hat  been  derived  from  Enrico  Toitt't  '  Appuntl  Moricl  full'  Acca- 
demU  11  s.recill*.- 


classical  concerts  have  done  much  to  elevate  the 
taste  of  the  capital,  notwithstanding  its  national 
Apollo  theatre,  its  well  conducted  journal  the 
'  Palestra  Musicale,'  and  its  numerous  musical 
critics,  the  Rome  of  1889  reflects  but  little  of 
its  fonuer  glories.  [A.H.-H.] 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Line  8  of  article, 
for  Carnival  read  Jan.  30.  Line  11,  for  the 
Scala  read  the  Teatro  della  Canobbiana,  and  for 
spring  of  1826  read  Oct.  31,  1825.  Line  15, 
for  12  read  II.  Add  date  of  first  performance 
of  Berlioz's  symphony,  Nov.  24,  1839. 

RONCONI.  P.  154  b,  L  14  from  bottom, 
for  Giovannina  rend  Elguerra.  Line  13  from 
bottom,  for  the  previous  year  read  early  in  the 
same  year.  Line  12  from  bottom,  for  St.  James* 
Theatre  read  Lyceum  and  King's  Theatres. 
Add   date  of  death  of  Giorgio,  Feb.  1883. 

I55  o>  L  3  from  bottom,  add  that  his  first 
appearance  in  England  was  at  the  Lyceum  as 
Cardenio  in  Donizetti's  'Furioso,'  Dec.  17,  1836. 
It  is  presumed  to  have  been  Sebastiano  who 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic  Feb.  27,  1837,  ^nc9 
Giorgio  first  appeared  in  London  in  1842. 

ROOSE,  Johx,  a  Brother  of  the  Order  of 
Preaching  Friars,  repaired  one  of  the  organs  in 
York  Minster  in  1457.  This  is  the  first  English 
organ  builder  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
mention.  [V.  de  P.] 

RORE,  Cifbiajio  di.  Line  14  of  article,  for 
almost  immediately  read  after  about  eighteen 
months. 

ROSA,  CABL.  Add  that  in  1882  a  aeason  was 
given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  from  Jan.  14 
10  March  11.  '  Tannhauser '  and  Balfe's 4  Painter 
of  Antwerp  '  ('  Moro')  were  produced,  and  Mine. 
Valleria  joined  the  company.  For  the  season 
of  1883  (March  26-April  21)  the  company 
moved  to  Drury  Lane,  which  was  its  London 
centre  until  1887.  Thomas's  'Esmeralda'  and 
Mackenzie's  '  Colomba '  were  produced,  and 
Mine.  Marie  Roze  appeared  as  Carmen,  etc.  In 

1884  (April  1 4- May  10)  Stanford's  'Canterbury 
Pilgrims '  was  the  only  new  work  produced.  In 

1885  (April  6-May  30)  Thomas's  'Nadeschda* 
and  Massenet's  'Manon'  were  given.  In  1886 
(May  23-June  26)  Mackenzie  s  4  Troubadour,' 
and  in  1887  (April  7-June  11)  Corder'a  'Nor- 
disa'  were  the  novelties.  In  1889,  a  4  Light 
Opera  Company'  opened  with  Planquette's  4  Paul 
Jones'  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 

ROSALIA.  P.  160  b,  2nd  paragraph,  add  For 
a  fivefold  repetition  see  the  Bramlb  giveu  under 
Form,  vol.  i.  p.  542  6. 

ROSENHAIN,  Jacob.  Line  5,  for  Stutt- 
gart in  1825,  read  Frankfort  in  1823.  Line  II, 
for  not  so  fortunate  read  never  performed.  Line 
1 2  from  end,  for  minor  read  major.  Line  1 1 
from  bottom,  for  but  not  played  read  played  at 
a  Concert  Populaire.  To  list  of  works  add  a 
PF.  concerto,  op.  73 ;  Sonata,  op.  74 ;  do.  PF.  and 
cello,  op.  98 ;  1  Am  Abend'  for  quartet,  op.  99. 

ROSSI,  Laobo.  P.  163  b,  1.  12,  for  one  of 
the  Milanese  theatres  read  the  Teatro  della 
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Canobbiana,  in  September  1849.  Line  2  from 
end  of  article,  for  version  read  libretto.  Add 
date  of  death,  May  5,  1885. 

ROSSINI.  P.  166 a,  1.  5  from  bottom,  for 
1814  rtad  1813-14.  Line  4  from  bottom,  /or 
in  the  Carnival  read  in  Dec  181 3.  P.  174  a, 
1.  30-34,  add  that  the  three  choruses  for  female 
voices  here  referred  to  are  stated  by  Mr.  Louis 
Engel  to  be  spurious.  In  his  *  From  Mozart  to 
Mario '  he  says  that  the  composer  denied  their 
authenticity.  P.  177  a,  1.  13  from  bottom,  for 
Countess  read  Baroness.  P.  1776,  in  the  list 
of  operas,  after  '  Ermione,'  insert  '  Figlio  per 
Azzardo,  11/  produced  at  Venice,  Carnival,  181 3. 
For  date  of  production  of  '  Molse '  in  Paris,  read 
March  26.  For  date  of  production  of  '  Mose  ' 
at  Naples,  read  March  5.  For  the  first  per- 
formance of  '  Otello '  at  Naples,  read  Dec.  4, 
and  for  production  of  the  same  in  London,  read 
May  16.  For  date  of  production  of  '  Tancredi 1 
in  Venice  read  Feb.  6.  After  '  Turco  in  Italia ' 
insert  'Viaggio  a  Reims,'  produced  in  Paris. 
June  19.  1825.  P.  1780,  omit  from  the  list  of 
Sacred  Music '  La  Foi,  l'Esperancc,  et  la  Charite".' 

ROTA.  Line  4  of  article,  omit  the  words  or 
dulcimer  or  primitive  zither.  The  instrument  is 
partly  analogous  to  the  Welsh  Crwth,  and  would 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  lyre.  The 
word  Rota  is  also  employed  to  denote  a  round 
or  canon,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Sukkb 
is  ICUMEN  in. 

ROUGET  DE  LISLE.  Line  12  from  end  of 
article,  omit  the  reference  to  Varney. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM.  For  the  last  two 
sentences  of  the  article  read  as  follows : — The 
melody  occurs  in  the  '  Pantomime '  in  Scene  8  of 
the  -Devin  du  Village,'  where  its  form  is  as 
follows  :■ — 


-f4  i  Jft-r-  

g)    as          ■  |j  j  t; 

1  •  • 



The  origin  of  the  title  'Dream'  is  not  forth- 
coming. [M.] 

ROW  OF  KEYS.  Line  4  from  end  of  article, 
for  one  sounding  less  noisy  wires  than  the  other 
read  one  fitted  with  jacks  more  finely  quilled, 
and  therefore  less  powerful,  than  those  connected 
with  the  other  manual. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  P.  186  4, 
L  35,  add  that  the  room  was  not  available 
as  a  public  concert  room  for  a  few  years,  the 
license  being  withdrawn  for  some  time.  Line  28, 
add  that  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  succeeded  in  this 
capacity  by  Mr.  Barnby  in  1886.  Line  34,  add 
date  of  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  1887,  and 


RUCKERS. 

that  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  1888. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  THE.  For 
information  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  in 
stitution,  see  Training  School,  vol.  ir.  p.  1 59. 
Line  15  from  end  of  that  article,  add  that  "in 
1886,  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  was  succeeded  bv 
Mr.  Henschel,  and  he  by  Mr.  A.  Blame.  Add 
that  the  numberof  scholarships  is  now ;  Feb.  r  8S9 
58,  of  which  15  include  maintenance;  the  number 
of  paying  students  is  188.  In  1887  the  Alexandra 
House  was  opened,  containing  a  beautiful  con- 
cert hall,  where  the  students'  concerts  are  regu- 
larly held,  as  well  as  accommodation  for  100 
ladies,  some  of  whom  are  pupils  of  the  College. 

ROZE,  Marie.  Add  that  after  singing  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1882  with  great 
success,  she  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  company  from 
1883  to  1887;  in  that  time  she  added  to  her 
repertory  Fidelio,  and  Elsa,  and  was  the  first 
representative  in  England  of  Manon  Lescaut  in 
Massenet's  opera  of  that  name.  Margaret  and 
Helen  in  Boito's  '  Mefistofele,'  Carmen,  Fadette 
in  Maillart's  'Dragons  de  Villars,'  Donna  Maria 
in  Marchetti'B  '  Buy  Bias,'  are  among  the  parts 
which  she  has  sung  on  the  first  production  of 
these  works  in  English. 

RUB1NI.  Line  20  from  end  of  article,  adi 
that  the  date  of  death  is  variously  given  a» 
March  1  (Paloschi),  and  2  (Mendel  and  Riemann). 

RUBINSTEIN,  Anton.  Line  3,  correct 
date  of  birth  to  1830.  To  the  list  of  his  operas 
given  on  p.  192a,  add  'Die  sibirische  Jager,' 
'  Toms,  dcr  Narr,'  '  Die  Rache,'  and  '  Kalasch- 
nikoff,'  (1880),  all  to  Russian  words;  '  Sula 
mith,'  in  5  acts,  Hamburg,  Nov.  8,  1SS3, 
'  Unter  Raubern,'  comic  opera  in  one  act  ^pro- 
duced, according  to  Riemanns  'Opernhandbuch.' 
on  the  same  evening  with  *  Sulamith '},  and  '  Der 
Papagei,'  comic  opera  in  one  act,  Hamburg, 
Nov.  11,  1884.  (The  last  three  with  German 
words.)    Add  to  list  of  works  the  following  : — 

Op.  10*.  Trio  far  PF.  and  Btrlnei  Op.  111.  6th  Symphony  (A  nUn,  ri 
In  C  minor.  112.  '  MoteC  a  B(blk*l  open 

lOfc  Soirees  Miuicalaa.   »  PF.  In  8  tableaux.    Pari  L 

plec«».  containing  four  t 

110.  Krolca.  Fantatla  lor  PF.  <BUd«>.  was 


P.  192  b,  1.  8  from  bottom,  omit  the  tent 
beginning  No  doubt  he  played  in  public,  etc.. 
and  add  that  an  account  of  his  performance  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Musical  and  Dramatic  Review  ' 
for  1842.  P.  193  a,  1.  10,  for  'Ocean'  read 
'  Dramatic.'  Line  1 7,  add  that  he  gave  a  set  of 
seven  historical  recitals  in  S.  James's  Hall,  in 
May  and  June  1887. 

RUBINSTEIN,  Josef.  Add  that  he  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  September  1884. 

RUCKERS.  P.  194  a,  1.  3.  This  Hans 
Ruckers  harpsichord  transformed  into  a  grand 
pianoforte  appeared  again  at  the  sale  of  Lord 
Lonsdale's  furniture  in  June  1887,  when  it 
realised  £700.  Burney's  description  of  Rameau's 
portrait  inside  the  lid  should  be  amended.  The 
composer  does  not  hold  a  lyre,  and  is  being 
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crowned  with  a  wreath.  The  expressive  cha- 
racter ihown  in  the  portrait  should  vouch  for 
the  resemblance  to  the  composer  even  if  Burnev 
had  not  said  that  it  was  very  like.  On  the  front 
board  above  the  keys  is  inscribed  a  complete  piece 
of  clavecin  music,  '  Pastorale  par  Mr.  Balbastre, 
le  6  Aoust,  1767,'  beginning — 


The  stand  for  this  instrument  is  rococo,  and  gilt. 
In  the  same  house  <.  Carlton  House  Terrace),  and 
sold  by  auction  at  the  same  time  for  £290,  was  an 


Andries  Ruckers  harpsichord  that  had  also  been 
made  into  a  pianoforte  by  Zoitter.  In  this  instru- 
ment the  original  belly,  dated  1628,  was  pre- 
served. The  soundhole  contained  the  rose  (No.  6) 
of  thiB  maker.  The  present  compass  of  the  piano 
is  five  octaves  F— F.  Inside  the  top  is  a  landscape 
with  figures,  and  outside,  figures  with  musical 
instruments  on  a  gold  ground.  Round  the  case 
on  gold  are  dogs  and  birds,  a  serpent  and  birds, 
etc.  All  this  decoration  is  18th  century  work. 
The  instrument  is  on  a  Louis  Quinze  gilt  stand. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  harpsichords  have 
undergone  remarkable  changes  at  intervals  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  They  will  be 
'numbered  67  and  68  in  the  list  of  extant  Ruckers 
clavecinB,  which  completes  all  that  is  at  present 
known  to  the  writer  concerning  the  existing 
instruments  of  that  family. 


Hans  Ruckbbs  (the  Elder  or  the  Younger)  and  Andrirs  Ruckers  (the  Elder). 


So 

c 

69 

n*nt  »id<!. 
hen  *Je. 

Jttffi 

Not  original. 
7ft.  7j  by3ft.6j 

33  In.  long.  13) 
In.  wide,  8  In. 
deep  :  key- 
board project  i 
4  In. 

To  be  found  in  pp.  1936,  194  a. 

Bon  So.  6  In  soundboard,  which  U  pointed  with 
the  usual  decoration.  The  width  has  been  In- 
creased to  admit  of  a  greater  compau. 

White  natural  keys.  K  to  D,  nearly  4  octave*. 
Inscribed  Andrea*  Buckert  me  fecit  Antrerplae 
(Row  No.«?).  Inside  surfaces  painted  In  black 
curred  deilgn^on  J^^J"  iround.   Bed  line 

Walter™.  Burw!  Ksq. 
and  Captain  Uall. 

W.     H.  Hammond 
Jones.  Esq..  Wltlej. 
tiodalmlnc. 

A.  J.UIpklna. 
A.  J.  Hlpkltu. 

W.  Jl.  U.  Jooea. 
Esq. 

Andbies  Ruckers  (the  Elder). 


So 

Form. 

Datt. 

ClKfllltOM. 

Grmtral  DtmripHtm. 

PtntM  Omutr. 

H.-iMrf*  ft/  1UI  i'j  ■» 

TO 

1«3» 

«ft.  4  in.. art.  9 

at  kej board. 

Two  keyboards,  compass  Cy  octave*  O— D.  white 
naturals.  Two  unisons  and  octave.  Bound- 
board  painted,  aad  usual  A.  Buckers  rose. 

Mr.  C.  Cramp.  B>  field. 
Northamptonshire, 

Nos.  I  to  58  are  tabulated  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  197-9- 
Nos.  59  to  62,  vol.  iii.  p.  652.  Nos.  63  to  66, 
vol.  iv.  p.  305. 

P.  194  a,  1.  21.  for  always  long  read  long,  or 
it  may  have  been  trapeze -shaped.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  names  Clavicordio  in  Spain, 
Clavicordo  in  Italy,  and  Clavicorde  in  France, 
have  been  always  applied  to  the  quilled  instru- 
ments. We  are  not  therefore  sure  whether  old 
references  to  the  clavichord  are  to  be  taken  as 
describing  a  plectrum  or  a  tangent  keyboard 
instrument. 

P.  194  b,  It  is  doubtful  what  changes  of  con- 
struction Hans  Ruckers  made  in  the  harpsichord 
—perhaps  the  octave  strings  only.  Yet  a  clavicem- 
balo by  Domenico  di  Pesaro,  dated  1590,  lately 
acquired  by  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  the 
octave  strings  with  two  stops.  His  great  service 
may  after  all  have  only  been  to  improve  what 
others  had  previously  introduced.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  harpsichords  with  double  keyboards 
and  stops  for  different  registers  existed  before 
Hans  Ruckers'  time,  and  their  introduction  may 
be  attributed  to  the  great  favour  the  Clavi- 
organum,  or  combined  spinet  and  organ,  was  held 
in  during  the  1 6th  century.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  ('LaMusique  aux 


Pays  Baa,'  vol.  viii.  Brussels  1885%  have  done 
much  to  bring  into  prominence  the  great  use  of 
the  Claviorganum  at  an  early  time ;  see  Rabelais, 
who,  before  1552,  described  Careineprenant  as 
having  toes  like  an  '  epinette  organise^.' 

P.  194  6,  footnote  2.  The  latest  harpsichord  in 
date  known  to  have  been  made  in  London  is  the 
fine  Joseph  Kirkman,  dated  1798,  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 

P.  195  b,  1.  37,  see  Ruckers  No.  59,  by  Hans 
the  elder,  now  in  the  Kunst  und  Gewerbe 
Museum,  Berlin,  as  being  similarly  constructed. 

P.  196a,  footnote,  The  Hitchcocks  were  active 
in  the  second  half  of  tho  17  th  century  and  in  the 
first  years  of  the  18th.  [A.J.H.] 

RUDDYGORE:  OR,  THE  WITCH'S 
CURSE  iTitle  afterwards  spelt  Ruddioorb.) 
Comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Su  Hi  van.  Produced 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  22,  1887. 

RUDERSDORFF,  Hekmine.  Line  11  of 
article,/or  June  5  read  June  25.  Add  date  -  f 
death,  Feb.  26,  1882. 

RUDOLPH,  Abchdckr.  P.  201  b,  to  list  of 
works  add  Variations  by  him  on  a  theme  of  Rossi- 
ni's, corrected  by  Beethoven,  exist  in  MS.  ^Thayer). 
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KIT  DOR  FF. 


saint-saens. 


RUDORFF,  E.  To  list  of  works  add  Sym- 
phonic variations  and  a  Scherzo  capriccioso  for 
orchestra. 

RUE,  Pierre  de  la,  also  known  as  Piercbon, 
Pierson,  Pierzon,  Pierozon,  and  Petrus  Platensis, 
born  in  Picardy  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  and  fellow-pupil  of  Josquin  des  Prea  in 
the  school  of  Okegbem.  State  records  prove 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  years  1477,  92,  96,  99,  1500  and 
1502.  In  1 501  he  was  a  prebend  of  Courtrai, 
and  later  held  a  similar  benefice  at  Namur,  which 
he  resigned  in  1 5 10.  Most  writers  on  music 
accord  him  a  position  as  a  contrapuntal  com- 
poser scarcely  second  to  that  of  Josquin,  and 
the  magnificent  copies  of  his  masses  made  by 
order  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Austria,  and 
now  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Brussels, 
testify  to  the  value  set  upon  his  works  by  those 
he  served.  Indeed,  considering  his  great  repu- 
tation, it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  that  so  little 
of  his  music  has  been  printed.  Of  the  36  masses 
now  existing  Petrucci  printed  five  in  the  com- 
poser's life-time  (Misse Petri  de  la  Rue;  Venetiis, 
1503),  and  a  few  more  in  later  collections.  Of 
motets  only  25,  and  of  secular  pieces  no  more 
than  10,  are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of 
the  1 6th  century — a  small  result  compared 
to  the  long  catalogue  of  Josquin's  printed 
works.    Burney,  Forkel  and  Kiesewetter  give 


short  examples  from  Pierre  de  la  Rue'*  com- 
positions. [J.R.S.B.] 

RULE  BRITANNIA.  Add  that  Wagner 
wrote  an  overture  in  which  it  is  intixxJ  uced. 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  373  a. 

RUSSELL,  Henbt,  was  born  at  Sheer 
ness  on  Dec.  24,  181 3;  went  to  Bologna,  in 
1825,  to  study  music,  to  New  York  in  1833.  re- 
turning to  England  in  1840,  when  he  commenced 
travelling  as  a  vocalist  and  composer.  In  his 
particular  styles  he  has  had  no  rival.  His  songs 
'  I'm  afloat,'  '  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,'  *  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer'  (the  only  air  played  by  the  regi- 
mental drum  and  fife  band  when  a  regiment 
goes  abroad),  'Woodman,  spare  that  tree,'  etc.,  are 
still  familiar,  and  some  of  his  dramatic  sons**,  a* 
•The  Dream  of  the  Reveller/  'The  Maniac,' 
'The  Gambler's  Wife,'  etc.,  were  immensely 
popular  in  their  day.  It  may  certainly  be  said 
that  over  800  songs  have  either  been  written 
or  composed  by  him.  Fifty  years  ago  (when 
Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  were 
almost  unknown),  Henry  Russell  was  instru- 
mental, through  the  Canadian  government,  in 
sending  over  thousands  of  poor  people  who  are 
now  wealthy.  A  memoir  was  published  in  1S46, 
and  two  volumes  of  copyright  songs  in  iS5o; 
'  L'amico  dei  can  tan  ti,'  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
singing.  His  last  composition  is  a  song  'Our 
Empress  Queen,'  written  in  honour  of  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee.  [J.H.D.] 


S. 


QACCHINI,  A.  M.  Q.    P.  ao8  b,  add  that 
|^  the  opera  of  'Oedipe'  was  performed  at 
Versailles,  Jan.  2,  1786. 

SACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  P.  2106, 
1.  4  from  bottom,  for  only  read  first.  Add  that 
the  original  society  was  dissolved  in  1882,  its 
last  concert  being  a  performance  of  'Solomon' 
on  April  28  of  that  year.  At  the  sale  of  its 
property  its  valuable  library  was  acquired  for 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Some  members  of 
the  committee  determined  to  resuscitate  the 
society,  and  the  new  institution  was  incorporated 
in  1882.  Mr.  Charles  Halle  was  appointed  con- 
ductor, and  in  1885  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  acted  as 
assistant  conductor.  In  the  autumn  of  1888 
the  new  society  ceased  to  exist. 

SAINT-GEORGES,  J.  H.  V.,  Marquis  de. 
Add  day  of  death,  Dec.  23. 

SAINT-SAENS,  Charles  Camille.  Add 
the  following  to  the  article  in  vol.  iii. : — Since 
the  article  was  written,  the  composer  has  pro- 
duced two  important  dramatic  works,  '  Henri 
VIII'  (Opera,  March  5.  1883)  and  •Proser- 
pine '  (Opera  Comique,  March  16,  1887), neither  | 
of  which  has  kept  the  stage  in  spite  of  their  real  I 
musical  interest.    The  former,  after  a  successful  I 


series  of  representations,  was  twice  revived  with- 
out success  and  almost  immediately  given  up ; 
'  Proserpine '  was  received  with  marked  disappro- 
bation, and  only  played  ten  times.  Saint-Saens  is 
a  consummate  master  of  composition,  and  no  one 
possesses  a  more  profound  knowledge  than  he 
does  of  the  secrets  and  resources  of  the  art  ;  but 
the  creative  faculty  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
technical  skill  of  the  workman.    His  incompar- 
able talent  for  orchestration  enables  him  to  give 
relief  to  ideas  which  would  otherwise  be  crude 
and  mediocre  in  themselves  ;  and  it  is  this  talent 
which  makes  him  the  one  French  musician  most 
fitted  to  compete  with  the  classic  masters  of  the 
Symphony.    His  weakness  consists  not  only  in 
the  inequality  of  his  inspiration,  but  also  in  the 
indecision  of  his  artistic  principles ;  this  is  shown 
in  all  his  compositions,  and  it  is  this  which  leads 
him  to  place  excellent  and  objectionable  passages 
in  juxtaposition.  For  the  same  reason  his  works 
are  on  the  one  hand  not  frivolous  enough  to 
become  popular  in  the  widest  sense,  nor  on  the 
other  do  they  take  hold  of  the  public  by  that 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  so  con- 
vincing.   Saint-Satins,  who  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  d'honneur  in  1867,  and  an  officer 
of  the  same  in  July  1884,  is  always  the  same 
incomparable  pianist.    It  would  even  seem  that 
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SAINT-SAENS. 

during  the  laat  few  yean  his  talent  in  this 
direction  had  increased,  and  such  receptions  as 
ho  has  received  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
played  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  in  Russia, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  in  1887  with 
Taffanel,  Turban,  and  Gillet,  and  in  London, 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  earnest  pianoforte  players  of  the  day. 
Under  the  title  of  'Harmonie  et  Melodie' 
(Paris,  Calmann  Levy,  1885),  he  has  published 
a  collection  of  his  principal  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  with  an  introduction  and 
appendix  explaining  the  change  which  his  views 
have  undergone  in  relation  to  Richard  Wagner. 
This  volume,  proving  as  it  does  the  author's 
mobility  of  character  and  changeableness  as  re- 
gards ideals  and  tendencies,  will  not  add  materi- 
ally to  his  fame. 

To  the  list  of  works  on  p.  216  a,  add  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

-  Rhaptodle  d'AuTercm.'fwPr. 
ind  .  rehettra  (Concerts  du  Cha> 
tel*t,  March  IS.  1k*M. 
Chamber  muifc      Sonata  for 


SAMARA. 


77'J 


PF.  and  violin  In  D  minor ;  Ca- 
price (quartet)  on  [taniih  and 
Buulan  aln  lor  IT.  and  wind 
Inttrumonts  (op.  79>;  UaTanaUe 
for  rlolln  and  \'t.  (op.  W>. 


I>rmmatic  and  Lyric :—'  Henry 
VIII  •  and  •  rro^rpln*,'  men- 
tioned abuTe:  '  Htmne  a  Victor 
Hu«o'  (Trocad^ro,  March  Ifl.lXMi. 
ISalm  tlx.  (ur  tola,  chorus,  and 
■  Tcheatra  (Sacred  liar 
clety.  Nor.  Jo, 

Orchemal  :-A  third 
In  C  minor,  fur  orchestra,  organ. 
I'F.,4  handt  tpltjcl  at  a  Plillhar- 
inoulc  t'oucert  In  May  1»H&).  top  lop.  KM, 
"*»:  'I."  <»rna<ral  de*  Anlmaux.'  lop.  81). 

orchr»tnl  »uite.  Vocal:— 'La  Fiancee  da  Tli 

Concerted  mujlc  with  occhettra.  bailer.'  ballade  (V.  Hugo),  (op.  «>. 

[A.J.] 

SAINTON- DOLBY,  Charlotte  Helen. 
Add  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  64  at  her  resi- 
dence, 71  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  Feb.  18, 
1885,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery, 
the  great  concourse  of  persons  assembled  testify- 
ing to  the  estimation  in  which  this  singer  was 
held.  M.  Sainton's  farewell  concert,  Juno  1883, 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  was  the  occasion  of  his  wife's 
last  appearance  in  public.  '  Florimel,'  a  fairy 
cantata  for  female  voices,  written  during  the  last 
few  months  of  Madame  Sainton-Dolby's  life,  has 
since  been  published  by  Novello.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  founded,  shortly  after  her 
death,  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  the  eminent 
singer,  once  a  student  within  its  walls.  [L.M.M.] 

SALE.  John.  Line  10  of  article,  /or  1783 
read  1788. 

SALIERI,  Ajttonio.  Line  3  of  article,/or 
Legnano  in  the  Venetian  territory,  read  Legnago 
in  the  Veronese  territory. 

SALMON,  Thomas.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  655, 
note  2. 

SALVAYRE,  Gebvais  Bebxabd,  called 
Gaston,  born  at  Toulouse,  Haute-Garonne, 
June  24,  1847,  began  his  musical  education  at 
the  maitrise  of  the  cathedral,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  the  conservatoire  of  the  town,  before 
he  was  brought  by  Ambroise  Thomas  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  the  organ 
with  Benoist,  and  composition  and  fugue  with 
Thomas  and  Bazin.  He  gained  the  first  prize 
tor  organ  in  1868,  and  competed  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  every  year  from  1867  *°  l^72»  ga'nmK 
at  last  by  Mheer  force  of  perseverance.  During 


his  stay  at  Rome,  Salvayre  worked  very  hard, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  date  from  this 
time,  notably  his  opera  of  '  Le  Bravo,'  and  his 
sacred  symphony  in  four  movements, 4  Le  Juge- 
ment  dernier,'  of  which  the  first  two  movements 
were  performed  at  the  Concerts  du  Chutelet, 
March  19,  1876.  It  was  given  in  its  entirety 
at  the  same  concerts  on  Dec.  3,  1876,  under  the 
title  of  '  La  Resurrection,'  and  again,  under  a 
third  title,  'La  Vallee  de  Josaphat,'  at  La- 
moureux's  concert  on  April  7,  1882.  The 
remaining  works  written  by  Salvayre  for  the 
concert-room  are  an  '  Ouverture  Symphonique,' 
performed  on  his  return  from  Rome  at  the  Con- 
certs Populaires,  March  22,  1874;  a  Stabai 
Mater,  given  under  the  care  of  the  Administra 
tion  de*  Beaux- Arts  ;  a  setting  of  Ps.  c\  ..t  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra ;  and  an  air  and 
variations  for  strings,  performed  in  1877,  all 
the  last  given  as  the  fruits  of  his  residence 
in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  wa» 
appointed  chorus  master  at  the  Opera  Populain 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  establish  at  the 
Theatre  du  Ch&telet,  and  he  then  wrote  ballet 
music  for  Grisar's  '  Amours  du  Diable,'  revived 
at  this  theatre  Nov.  18,  1874.  Three  years 
later  he  made  hia  real  ddbut  with  his  grand 
opera,  1  Le  Bravo'  (Theatre  Lyrique,  April  18, 
1877)1  *  noisy  and  empty  composition  revealing 


the  true  nature  of  the  coin 


poser, 


who  loves 


effect,  but  is  wanting  in  inspiration,  style,  and 
form,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  fixed  ideal. 
His  little  ballet,  •  Fandango '  (Ope'ra,  Nov.  26, 
1877),  in  which  he  made  use  of  some  highly 
characteristic  Spanish  melodies,  was  a  decided 
advance  in  point  of  instrumentation,  but  his 
grand  opera,  *  Richard  III,'  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  21,  1883,  was  a  dead  failure, 
and  in  *  Egmont,'  produced  at  the  Ope'ra  Comique, 
Dec.  6,  1886,  his  chief  faults,  noisiness,  and  an 
amalgamation  of  different  Htyles,  from  that  of 
Meyerbeer  to  that  of  Verdi,  were  so  predominant 
that  the  work  was  only  performed  a  few  times. 
Salvayre,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  present 
director  of  the  Opera,  M.  Gailhard,  having  been 
his  companion  at  the  maltrise  of  Toulouse,  watt 
commissioned  to  set  to  music  Dumas'  drama 
'  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau/  a  subject  little  fitted 
for  musical  treatment.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Jan.  30,  1888,  and  was  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful. Salvayre,  who  has  the  qualities  of  a  good 
musician,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  failures,  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  d'honneur  in  July 
1880.  [A.J.] 

SAMARA,  Spibo,  is  a  Greek,  son  of  the 
Consul-general  of  Greece  in  Corfu,  by  an  English 
mother.  He  was  born  Nov.  29,  1861.  He 
got  his  first  musical  education  in  Athens, 
under  the  tuition  of  Enrico  Stancampiano, 
a  pupil  of  Mercadante,  himself  an  opera  con- 
ductor and  music  master,  living  in  the  Greek 
capital.  While  studying  piano  and  harmony, 
literature  had  a  great  attraction  for  young 
Samara,  and  he  dedicated  to  it  all  the  time  he 
did  not  employ  with  music.  Thanks  to  his 
and  to  his  natural  facility,  Samara 
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acquired  both  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  and  be- 
came a  good  English,  French  and  Italian  scholar. 
He  was  already  a  pianist  of  uncommon  talent 
when  he  left  Athena  for  the  Paria  Conservatoire. 
There  he  finiahed  his  musical  education  as  a 
pupil  of  Delibes.  It  was  in  Paria  that  Samara's 
first  compositions  for  orchestra  were  executed; 
there  also  some  of  his  drawing-room  songs  were 
received  with  success.  But  that  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  new  composer;  his  ambition  wanted  a 
larger  field,  and  he  went  to  Milan,  where  the 
publisher  E.  Sonzogno,  who  had  already  heard 
of  him  in  Paris,  gave  him  '  Flora  mirabilis,'  a 
three-act  libretto  by  the  renowned  poet,  Ferdi- 
nando  Fontana,  to  set  to  music.  The  first 
performance  of  his  opera  took  place  on  May  16, 
1 836,  at  the  Theatre  Carcano  of  Milan.  In  a 
few  days  the  name  of  the  Greek  maettro  became 
popular  in  Italy,  so  successful  was  the  appearance 
of  his  work.  While  the  public  applauded  with 
enthusiasm,  the  critics  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
claiming that  this  opera,  without  approaching 
perfection,  still  showed  that  its  author  had 
studied  the  great  masters  with  care,  that  he 
possessed  a  certain  originality  of  ideas,  and 
above  all,  dramatic  power. 

Many  important  European  towns  have  con- 
firmed the  verdict  of  Milan,  and  Samara  has 
triumphed  everywhere.  Before  writing  *  Flora 
mirabilis'  he  had  already  composed  an  opera 
entitled  '  MedjeV  This  he  has  lately  revised 
and  completed,  and  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Costanri  Theatre  in  Rome,  Dec.  ia,  1888.  «  Lio- 
nella  '  is  the  title  of  another  three-act  libretto 
by  Fontana,  on  which  Samara  is  now  at  work. 

After  the  splendid  dawn  of  '  Flora  mirabilis,' 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  musical  world  should 
expect  great  things  from  its  author.  [F.Rz.] 

SAN  CARLO.  P.  333  I  9,  for  first  read 
second. 

SANDONI.    See  Cozzoni  in  Appendix. 

SANTINI,  Fortdnato.  Lino  2,  for  July 
rtcul  Jan.  (on  the  authority  of  Riemann  and 
Paloschi). 

SANTLEY,  Charles.  Add  that  he  joined 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company  for  the  season  of  1876, 
when  he  sang  the  '  Flying  Dutchman  *  with  the 
greatest  success.  On  April  5,  1889.  he  left 
London  for  an  artistic  tour  in  Australia.  His 
daughter,  Miss  Edith  Santley,  before  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton  in  1884, 
had  a  short  but  exceedingly  brilliant  career  as  a 
concert  singer. 

SAPHO.  Add  that  the  opera  was  recently 
remodelled  by  its  composer,  extended  to  four 
acts,  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  April  3, 
1884,  with  moderate  success. 

SARABANDE.  P.  327  b,  in  the  example  at 
top  add  a  dot  to  each  quaver  rest ;  and  make  the 
last  GQ  quaver  in  line  1,  and  the  E  quaver  in 
line  3,  semiquavers. 

SARASATE.  Add  that  his  full  name  is 
Pablo  Martin  Meliton  Sarasate  y  Navascues. 
(The  riyht  date  of  birth  is  that  given  in  the 


Dictionary.^)    In  1885  and  1886  he  gave  **rts  of 
orchestral  concerts,  conducted  by  Mr.  Cu»ins,  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  at  the  Birmingham  .Festi- 
val of  1885  played  a  violin  concerto  written  f  : 
him  by  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

SARTORIS,  Mrs.    Line  3,  for  (>  rend  4. 
SATZ.    The  German  term  for  Movkjcent, 
which  see. 

SAVONAROLA.  Grand  opera  in  a  pro- 
logue and  three  acta ;  words  by  Gilbert  a 
Beckett,  music  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford.  Pro- 
duced at  the  StadtTheater,  Hamburg  (word* 
translated  by  Ernst  Frank),  April  18,  18S4,  and 
at  Covent  Garden  (German  Opera,  under  liich- 
ter),  July  9  of  the  same  year.  [M/ 

SAXOPHONE.  Add  that  R.  Wagner  gave 
to  instruments  of  this  class  the  formidable-look- 
ing name  of  'Racenkreuzungsklangwerkreuge,' 
which  may  be  translated  by  '  tonal  hybrids.* 

For  the  second  paragraph  of  the  article,  sub- 
stitute the  following : — 

It  is  manufactured  in  different  sizes,  compris- 
ing a  complete  choir  of  its  class.  A.  Sax  says  he 
made  eight  varieties  ;  namely,  l.  Sopraninu  iu 
Eb  ;  3.  Soprano  in  Bb  ;  3.  Alto  in  Eb  ;  4.  TVnor 
in  Bb  ;  5.  Baritone  in  Eb  ;  6.  Bass  in  Bd  ;  7.  Baas 
in  Eb  (an  octave  lower  than  the  baritone) ;  8. 
Contrabass  in  Bb  (an  octave  lower  than  the 
bass).  Of  these  the  first  and  the  two  last-named 
kinds  have,  however,  never  come  into  general 
use. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  an  instrument  of 
considerable  artistic  capacity,  and  very  effective 
when  manipulated  by  an  artist,  should  never 
have  been  accepted  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the 
tonal  resources  of  our  modern  orchestras. 
Georg  Kaatner  introduced  it  into  the  score  of 
his  biblical  opera,  '  Le  dernier  roi  de  Juda,' 
which  was  performed  at  the  Conservatoire  ia 
Paris  in  Dec  1 844  ;  A.  Adam  gives  an  effective 
solo  to  the  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  in  his  opera 
'Hamlet,'  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  also  employed 
by  Berlioz  in  his  opera  '  Lea  Troyens.'  This 
last  work  remaining  in  MS.  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
precise  information  on  the  point ;  in  none  of  the 
published  works  of  Berlioz  is  the  Saxophone  to 
be  found.  Wagner,  the  greatest  tone-painter 
of  our  time,  has  never  given  it  a  place  in  his 
scores,  and  the  instrument  remains  outside  the 
recognized  orchestral  resources. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  lies  probably  in  it* 
unsympathetic  tone,  combining  two  characteristic 
tone  colours,  '  reed  1  and  '  brass,'  which  are  pre- 
ferable when  rendered  separately  and  pure  by 
either  the  clarinet  or  a  brass  instrument. 

It  lias,  however,  been  accepted  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  Wind-bands,  where  its  hybrid 
tone  forms  a  most  effective  link  between  reed 
and  brass  instruments.  When  represented  by 
a  full  choir  it  materially  improves  the  tone 
quality,  while  its  capacity  for  distinct  render- 
ing of  very  rapid  passages,  combined  with  its 
powerful  tone,  make  it  a  valuable  adjunct  for 
obtaining  a  good  balance  of  instrumentation 
of  wimUhamls. 
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Tlie  Saxophone  is  extensively  employed  in 
most  military  reed-banda  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
especially  those  of  France  ;  but  in  the  infantry 
bands  of  Germany  and  Austria  it  remains  almost 
unknown. 

Even  in  France  it  has  had  a  rather  chequered 
career.  Adopted  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  War  (published  in  the  '  Moniteur  de  Tannee,' 
of  Sept.  10,  1845),  it  came  into  general  use 
with  all  infantry  bauds.  In  the  year  1848  it 
was  suppressed,  to  be  again  reintroduced  in  1854, 
since  which  time  it  has  obtained  a  permanent 
footing.  [J.A.K.] 

SCARAMUOCIA,  UN'  AWENTURA  DL 
P.  237  b,  1.  1,  for  Sept.  6  read  March  8. 

SCARIA,  Emil.  Add  that  he  created  the 
part  of  Gurnemanz  in  'Parsifal'  at  Bayreuth, 
and  sang  the  same  at  the  concert  performance* 
of  the  work  in  Nov.  1884  at  the  Albert  Hall 
He  subsequently  became  insane,  and  died  July 
32,  1886. 

SCARLATTI,  Alessandbo.  To  the  list  of 
works  add  the  following,  the  MSS.  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  : — 
Oratorios  :  '  Giuditta,'  and  «  S.  Cecilia,'  a  '  Salve 
Regina'  for  chorus,  and  a  cantata. 

SCARLATTI,  Dohbnico.  P.  240  a,  I  9, 
for  P>.  Cooke  read  John  Johnson  (at  the  Harp 
and  Crown,  Cheapside).  After  1.  12,  add  that 
in  1752  John  Worgan  obtained  the  sole  licence 
to  print  certain  new  works  by  Domenico  Scar- 
latti, and  published  them  (at  J.  Johnson's,  facing 
Bow  Church, Cheapside).  These  were  twelve  sona- 
ta.", most  of  them  new  to  England. 

SCENA.  P.  240*,  L  11  from  bottom,  for 
1688  read  1689. 

SCHACK,  Benedict.  Add  that  in  the  4  Har- 
mon icon,'  vol.  ix.  p.  298,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
Mass  by  him  which  was  finished  by  Mozart. 

SCHARWENKA,Xavieb.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  1840  read  1850.  To  list  of  important  works 
add  a  Symphony  in  C  minor,  op.  60. 

SCHAUROTH,  Delphinb.  Add  date  of 
birth,  1814.  She  appeared  in  England  when 
only  nine  years  old,  and  gave  a  concert  on  J uly 
2,  1823,  playing  Beethoven's  Et>  quartet  for 
PF.  and  strings,  and  an  air  and  variations  by 
Kalkbrenner. 

SCHEIDEMANN.  The  name  of  a  family  of 
organists  in  Hamburg  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Gcrber,  in  his  Lexicon,  mentions 
Heinrich  Scheidemann,  born  about  1600,  died 
1654,  but  appears  to  confuse  him  with  an  older 
and  more  important  member  of  the  family, 
David  Scheidemann,  probably  an  uncle  of  Hein- 
rich. The  date  of  David  Scheidemann's  birth  is 
not  ascertained,  but  in  1585  he  was  organist  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Hamburg.  He  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  associated  with  three  other  Ham- 
burg organists  of  repute,  Jacob  and  Hieronymus 
Prsetorius,  and  Joachim  Decker,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  what  we  should  now  call  a  Choral buch, 
though   this  name  was  not  in  general  use 


then,1  a  book  of  the  usual  hymn-tunes  or  chorales 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  simply  harmonized  in 
four  parts  for  congregational  singing.  This 
book  appeared  in  1604.  Its  original  title  is 
'  Melodeyen-Gesangbuch,  darem  Dr.  Luther* 
und  ander  Christen  gebrauchlichste  Gesange, 
ihren  gewbhnlichcn  Melodien  nach  ....  in 
vier  stimmen  ubergesetzt.'  The  example  6rst 
set  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  1586,  of  uniformly 
giving  the  melody  to  the  soprano  part,  and  not 
to  the  tenor,  as  the  older  practice  was,  is  here 
followed,  and  in  the  preface  attention  is  called 
to  the  greater  convenience  of  this  for  congrega- 
tional singing.  Of  the  88  tunes  in  the  book, 
David  Scheidemann  harmonized  13  or  14;  among 
them  there  appears  for  the  first  time  harmonized 
'  Wie  schbn  leuchtet  der  Morgenstcrn.'  Gerber, 
confusing  David  with  Heinrich,  attributes  both 
the  melody  and  the  setting  of  this  Chorale  to 
Heinrich.  But  Winterfeld  shows  (Ev\  Kirch,  i. 
p.  90)  that  the  melody  belongs  to  neither,  but 
seems  to  be  taken  from  an  old  secular  song, 
beginning  with  similar  words  ('Wie  schbn 
leuchten  die  Aeugelein '),  to  the  metre  of  vhich 
Philip  Nicolai  in  1509  wrote  the  words  of  his 
hymn,  '  Wie  schbn  leuchtet  der  Morgenstern.* 
Winterfeld  praises  Scheidemann's  settings  of  the 
chorales  for  their  fresh  animated  character,  and 
for  the  happy  way  in  which  the  rhythmical 
peculiarities  of  the  old  melodies  are  brought  out. 
Chorales  were  not  then  sung  as  now,  all  in  slow 
uniform  rhythm,  but  many  of  the  older  melodies 
had  curious  changes  of  rhythm,  as  from  common 
to  triple  time,  in  successive  lines.  See  the 
specimens  of  Scheidemann  in  Winterfeld,  Part  I. 
nos.  70,  71. 

Heinbich  Scheidemann,  mentioned  above, 
was  the  son  of  Hans  Scheidemann,  organist  of 
St.  Catherine's  Church,  Hamburg.  In  1616  he 
and  Jacob  Praetorius  the  younger  were  sent  at 
the  public  expense  to  Amsterdam,  to  be  iniunted 
into  a  higher  style  of  organ-playing,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  then  most  famous  organ-player  of 
Europe,  Peter  Sweelinck.  In  1025  Heinrich 
succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  St.  Catherine's. 
Matheson  says  of  Scheidemann  that  his  organ 
playing  and  compositions  were  like  himself, 
popular  and  agreeable,  easy  and  cheerful,  with 
no  pretence  or  desire  for  mere  show.  None  of 
his  organ  pieces  have  survived,  though  Fe*tis 
speaks  of  having  obtained  some.  As  a  composer, 
Heinrich  Scheidemann  was  again  associated  with 
Jacob  Praetorius  in  contributing  melodies  to 

■  It  U  worth  white  noting  that  the  word  Chorml  (In  English  usually 
•pell  Chorale),  a*  now  restricted  to  the  melodies  ol  German  metrical 
hymna.  really  originated  In  a  misunderstanding  of  what  Walther 
meant  when  be  spoke  of  Lather  a*  having  called  the  deutscher 
Choralgesang  •  Into  lite.  What  both  Luther  and  Walther  meant 
by  *  Choralgeaang '  waa  the  old  Cant  us  ChoralU  or  Fialii-wuu  of  the 
Latin  Church,  which  Luther  himself  wUhrd  to  retain  ;  and  his  merit 
consisted  In  the  adaptation  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Latin  choral  to 
German  words,  hit  work  In  thli  respect  correlpondlnc  to  Marbeck't 
*  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted'  wllh  us  in  England.  All  the  older 
Lutheran  Church-musicians,  tuch  as  Lucas  LomIui  and  Michael 
1'rartorius,  used  the  words  Choral  and  ChoralgesAnge  In  this  sense 
ol  the  old  Plain-song  melodte*  to  the  gradual*,  tnquenf*.  and 
ajittphons.  whether  sung  to  Latin  or  adapted  to  German  word*.  It 
was  only  when  German  metrical  hymns  gradually  superseded  lu 
common  use  the  other  choral  parts  of  the  service,  that  the  name 
Choral  In  course  ol  lime  became  restricted  to  the  melodies  of  these 
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Rist's  4  Himmlische  Lieder,'  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1 641,  42.  Praetorius  composed  ten  to 
the  4th  part  of  Rut's  Book,  Scheideinann  ten  to 
the  5th  part,  entitled  '  Hollenlieder.'  One  of 
Scheidemann's  melodies  in  this  collection,  'Frisch 
auf  und  lasst  una  singen,'  continued  for  a  while 
in  church  use,  as  it  appears  again  in  Vopelius 
Leipziger  Gesangbuch  of  1682.  On  Scheide- 
maiin's  death  in  1654,  Joh.  Adam  Reinke  or 
Reinken  became  his  successor  as  organist  of  St. 
Catherine's,  Hamburg.  [J.R.M.] 
SCHEIDT,  Samukl,  one  of  the  celebrated 
three  S.'s  (the  other  two  being  Heinrich  Schutz 
and  Hermann  Schein,  his  contemporaries),  the 
best  German  organist  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Halle  in  1587.  His  father,  Conrad  Scheidt,  was 
master  or  overseer  of  salt-works  at  Halle.  The 
family  must  have  been  musical,  as  some  works 
are  still  preserved  of  Gottfried,  Samuel's  brother, 
which  A.  G.  Ritter  (•  Geschichte  der  Orgel- 
musik ')  Bays  show  considerable  musical  abi- 
lity. Samuel  owed  his  training  as  an  organist 
to  the  then  famous  '  Organisten-macher '  Peter 
Sweelinck  of  Amsterdam.  At  what  date  he 
betook  himself  to  Amsterdam,  and  how  long  he 
remained  a  pupil  of  Sweelinck,  is  not  precisely 
ascertained.  In  1620  at  least,  if  not  earlier, 
he  was  back  in  his  native  town,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  organist  and  capell- 
meister  to  Christian  Wilhelm,  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg,  and  then  Protestant  Administrator 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  In  this 
capacity  Scheidt  officiated  as  organist  not  at 
Magdeburg,  but  in  the  Hof-kirche  at  Halle. 
The  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  patron,  the  siege  and  sack  of 
Magdeburg  in  163 1,  and  the  abdication  of  Chris- 
tian Wilhelm  in  1638,  seem  to  have  made  no 
difference  to  Scheldt's  official  position  at  Halle, 
though  his  income  and  means  of  living  may  have 
suffered.  We  have  no  record  as  to  his  personal 
relations  with  Christian's  successors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Magdeburg  archbishopric, 
but  Chrysander  in  the  '  Jahrbucher  fur  musik- 
alifcchc  Wissenschaft,'  i.  p.  158,  prints  a  letter 
from  Scheidt  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick  in 
1642,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  then 
looking  for  some  patronage  or  assistance  from 
that  art-loving  prince.  Scheidt  never  left  Halle 
however,  and  his  circumstances  may  have  im- 
proved, as  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  some  money 
for  the  sake  of  the  organ  in  the  St.  Moritz-kirche 
at  Halle.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  on  March  14, 
1654. 

Scheldt's  first  published  work  appeared  at 
Hamburg  in  1620  ('Cantiones  Sacrae  octo  vo- 
cum  '),  and  consists  of  39  vocal  compositions,  15 
of  which  are  settings  of  Lutheran  chorales.  His 
fame  however  rests  not  on  his  vocal  composi- 
tions, but  on  his  works  for  the  organ.  His  next 
work,  also  published  at  Hamburg  in  1624,  is 
considered  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  organ 
music.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  but  the  whole 
work  bears  the  general  title  '  Tabulatura  Nova ' ; 
the  same  title,  indeed,  as  many  earlier  works  of 
the  same  kind  in  Germany  [e.g.  Ammerbnch, 


1571;  B.  Schmid,  1577  ;  Paix,  1583;  Woltz. 
1617),  from  all  of  which,  however,  it  differs 
widely  both  in  aim  and  style,  and  indeed  ntarkj 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  treatment  >A 
the  organ  both  with  regard  to  playing  and  to 
composition.    From  1570  to  about  1620,  organ 
playing  in  Germany  almost  entirely  consisted  in 
what  was  known  as  the  art  of  4  koloriretv,'  tht 
art  of '  colouring  '  melodies  sacred  or  secular  by 
the  inserting  of  meaningless  passages,  aU  framed 
on  one  and  the  same  pattern,  between  each  note 
or  chord  of  the  melody.  These  earlier  Tablature- 
books  were  all  compiled  simply  to  teach  thL> 
purely  mechanical  art  of  'colouring'  melodis* 
for  the  organ.    The  music  was  written  in  tfc* 
so-called  German  Tablature,  i.e.  with  letters 
instead  of  notes.1    (For  a  full  account  of  the* 
German  '  Coloristen '  *  of  the  16th  and  1  7th  cen- 
turies, see  A.  G.  Hitter's  •  Geschichte  der  Orgd- 
musik,'  pp.  m-139.)     Scheidt's  'Tabulating 
Nova'  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  style  of' 
playing  and  composing  for  the  organ,  as  well  a* 
to  the  old  German  Tablature.    The  music  in  his 
book  is  noted  in  score  of  four  staves,  with  fivt 
lines  to  the  stave,  so  far  differing  from  the  nota- 
tion both  of  Frescobaldi  and  Sweelinck,  the  former 
using  two  staves  of  six  and  eight  lines  respec- 
tively, the  latter  two  staves  both  of  six  lines 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  Scheidt's  work 
we  transcribe  in  full  the  separate  titles  of  tht 
three  parts : — 

L  Tabulators  Nova,  continens  variations  aliquot 
Psalmoruni,  Fantaaiarum,  Cautilenarum,  1  "a turr- 
et Canonea  aliquot :  in  gratiam  Organiatorura  avlornat* 
a  Samuele  Scheidt  Hallenae,  Kevercndiaa.  Illustra- 
slmlque  Principes  ac  Domino  Chxutiani  Gulielau 
Arcbiepiscopi  Ma^deburgenait,  Primatis  G«rmania« 
Organiata  et  Capellae  Magiatro.  Hamburgi . . .  Bti>cxxn . 

it.  Para  Seounda  .  . .  eontinens  Fugarum,  PaaloionurL 
Cantionum  et  Kcboa  Tocatae  variations*  -raxiaa  a* 
omiiimodaa.  Pro  quorumvia  OrganiiUrum  capta  «*. 
modulo.  .  .  .  '       K  ri  Do 

Credo  in  unum  DeumflWmuni  de  Caeca  Domini  rub 
Comtnunione,  Hymnoa  praecipuorum  Featorum  touo> 
anni,  Magnificat  I— »  toni,  modutn  ludeudi  plrat- 
Organo  et  Benedicamua  ...  In  gratiam  Organ  i  Alarum, 
praecipue  eorum  qui  music*  pure  et  absque  eel  em  tun 
coloraturi*  Urgano  ludere  gaudent ... 

The  last  words  mark  an  important  differene* 
between  the  third  part  and  the  two  preceding. 
In  the  first  two  parts  the  composer  appears  to 
wish  to  show  how  he  could  beat  the  '  Colourist* ' 
on  their  own  ground,  his  figures  and  passages 
however  not  being  like  theirs,  absolutely  mean- 
ingless and  void  of  invention,  but  new  and 
varied,  and  having  an  organic  connection  with 
the  whole  composition  to  which  they  belong. 
He  shows  himself  still  as  virtuoso,  desirous  to 
extend  the  technique  of  organ-playing,  while  at 
the  same  time  displaying  his  contrapuntal  ma* 
tery.  So  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  there  u 
to  be  noticed  in  Scheidt  the  extended  use  of  the 
pedal,  so  different  from  Frescobaldi's  occasional 
use  of  it  for  single  notes  merely,  also  the  imita- 
tion of  orchestral  effects,  such  as  what  he  himself 
terms  '  imitatio  violistica,'  the  imitation  of  tht 

1  For  an  example  of  German  Organ  Tablature.  tee  Bchlccht. 

*  M.^i'mlicklo^awbaren''  a«tel«u  barbariani*.  a*  Amtex* 
calls  them. 
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effects  of  the  different  ways  of  bowing  on  the 
violin,  and  the  imitation  of  an  organ  tremulant 
itself  by  the  rapid  interchange  of  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands  on  one  and  the  same  key  ('  Bici- 
nium  imitatione  tremula  organi  duobus  digitis 
in  una  tantum  clave  manu  turn  dextra,  turn 
Kinistra ').    The  first  two  parts  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  secular  pieces,  the  secular 
pieces  however  being  marked  off  as  for  domestic 
rather  than  for  church  use  by  the  absence  of  a 
pedal  part.    The  sacred  pieces  consist  of  ten 
fantasias  or  sets  of  variations  on  chorale  melo- 
dies, with  a  few  fugues  or  fantasias  on  another 
motive,  among  which  is  a '  fantasia  fuga  quadru- 
plici,'  on  a  madrigal  of  Palestrina's,  which  Ritter 
describes  as  a  masterpiece  of  contrapuntal  art, 
four  subjects  from  the  madrigal  being  treated  first 
singly  and  then  together,  and  with  contrary 
motion  and  other  devices.    The  secular  pieces 
consist  chiefly  of  variations  on  secular  melodies, 
among  which  appears  one  entitled  an  English 
song  '  de  fortuna.     The  third  part  of  the  *  Ta- 
bulatura  Nova'  stands  however  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  first  two.    The  composer  ex- 
pressly renounces  the  virtuoso ;  he  writes,  as  the 
title-page  says,  for  those  who  delight  to  play  the 
organ  purely  musically,  and  without  mere  orna- 
mental and  passage  work.    In  this  third  part  he 
gives  very  full  directions  with  regard  to  register- 
ing both  for  manuals  and  pedal.    It  is  intended 
entirely  for  church  use,  and  both  by  the  choice  of 
pieces,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged, it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  the  organ  was  very  frequently  employed 
in  the  church  services  of  those  days.    It  was 
not  then  generally  used  to  accompany  or  sustain 
the  voices  of  the  choir  or  congregation,  but 
rather  to  alternate  with  them.    Thus,  for  in- 
stance, between  each  verse  of  the  4  Magnificat ' 
sung  by  the  choir  without  accompaniment,  the 
organ  would  come  in  independently  with  some 
variation  or  changing  harmonies  on  the  plain- 
song  melody.    A  further  use  of  the  organ  was 
even  to  take  the  place  of  the  choir  in  making 
the  responses  to  the  ecclesiastical  intonations  of 
the  officiating  clergy  when  there  was  no  proper 
choir  to  do  this.     Frescobaldi's  works  (espe- 
cially '  Fiori  Musicali,'  1635)  furnish  instances 
of  this  use  of  the  organ  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Thus  when  the  priest  had  intoned  the  Kyrie  of 
the  Mass,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  choir,  the 
organist  would  answer,  as  Ambros  expresses  it, 
when  speaking  of  Frescobaldi'B  works  of  th« 
kind, '  with  a  kind  of  artistically-ennobling  and 
enriching  echo '  ('  mit  einer  Art  von  kunstler- 
isch-veredelnden  und  bereichernden  Echo'),  that 
is  to  say,  the  organist,  taking  up  the  plain-song 
theme,  would  not  just  harmonize  it  note  by  note, 
but  treat  it  in  the  form  of  a  short  polyphonic 
composition  for  the  organ.    (See  the  quotations 
from  Frescobaldi  in  Arobros's  '  Gcschichte  der 
Musik,'  iv.  pp.  444-450.)    The  third  part  of 
Scheldt's  'Tabulatura'  shows  that  this  usage 
was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  was 
nl>o  retained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Lutheran.    It  opens  with  twelve  short  move- 


ments based  on  the  plain-song  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  the  Mass,  and 
the  remark,  or  rubric,  as  we  might  call  it, '  Gloria 
canit  Pastor,'  shows  that  they  were  expressly 
intended  as  responses  made  by  the  organ  to  the 
intonation  of  officiating  clergy.  The  Magni- 
ficat follows,  in  all  the  church  tones,  one  verse 
sung  by  the  ecclesiastic  and  every  alternate 
verse  arranged  to  be  played  by  the  organ  in  lieu 
of  a  choir.  This  way  of  treating  the  Magnificat 
prevailed  in  Lutheran  Churches  even  up  to 
Pachelbers  time  (1706),  though  the  plain-song 
was  more  and  more  put  into  the  background, 
and  the  practice  became  simply  an  excuse  for 
interludes  on  any  motive.  After  the  Magni- 
ficat came  a  series  of  hymns  common  to  both 
Roman  and  Lutheran  Churches,  with  their 
plain-song  melodies  treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  book  farther  contains  Luther's  version  of 
the  Creed  (' Wir  glauben  All,  an  einen  Gott') 
with  its  Doric  melody,  John  Huss's  Commu- 
nion Hymn,  arranged  to  be  played  instead  of 
being  sung  during  Communion.  The  two  last 
pieces  in  the  book  are  6-part  movements  for  the 
full  organ,  meant  to  be  played  at  the  end  of 
Vespers.  Interwoven  with  the  last  is  the  litur- 
gical melody  of  the  Benedicamus.  In  all  these 
compositions  Scheidt  has  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  original  plain-song  melodies  when  they  ap- 
pear as  Cantus  Firmus,  but  in  the  further  work- 
ing out  has  not  been  content  simply  to  harmonize 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  modes, 
but  has  bo  far  altered  them  in  accordance  with 
the  new  ideas  of  harmony  then  beginning  to 
make  way.  But  there  is  still  wanting  in  him  a 
consistent  system  of  modulation.  The  chromatic 
semitones  are  still  employed  by  him  rather  in 
a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  viz.  in  1650,  Scheidt 
published  another  work  for  the  organ,  his  second 
and  last,  which  shows  a  different  conception  as 
to  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  probably  marks  a  change  which 
was  then  going  on  gradually  in  the  practice  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  congregational  sing- 
ing of  metrical  hymns  was  gradually  superseding 
the  older  liturgical  music,  and  the  organ  had 
more  and  more  to  surrender  its  independence  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  simple  accompaniment 
in  4- part  harmony  of  the  melodies  of  these 
hymns,  which  now  began  to  assume  exclusively 
the  name  of  Choral-musik.  This,  which  was  at 
first  a  loss,  became  in  time  a  gain,  as  it  deepened 
the  sense  of  the  value  of  harmony  for  ita  own 
sake ;  and  besides,  out  of  this  originated  the  new 
art-form  of  the  Choral- Vorspiel  of  later  days. 
Scheldt's  last  organ  work  was  intended  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  Its  title  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  object:  *  Tabulatur-buch  100  geist- 
licher  Lieder  u.  Psalmen  D.  Martini  Lutheri 
und  anderer  gottseliger  Manner  fur  die  Henx-n 
Organisten  mit  der  Christlichen  Kirchen  u. 
Gemeine  auf  der  Orgel,  desgleichen  auch  zu  Hause 
zu  spielen  u.  zu  singen,  auf  alle Fest-u.  Sonn-tage 
dtirclis  gauze  Jahr  mit  4  Stimmen  compouirt 
...Gedruckt  zu  Gorlitz  .  . .  im.  1650  Jahr." 
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This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council  of  Gtirlitz,  and  the  composer 
eeemB  to  imply  that  it  had  been  undertaken  at 
their  (special  desire.  In  this,  as  in  his  previous 
work,  there  is  noticeable,  as  Ritter  points  out, 
the  same  undecided  struggle  in  the  composer's 
mind  between  attachment  to  the  old  and  in- 
clination to  the  new.  Thus,  while  he  strictly 
adheres  to  the  original  rhythms  of  the  old  melo- 
dies, he  harmonizes  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  musical  accent,  and  thus  the  rhythm  of 
the  melody  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  rhythm 
implied  by  the  harmony.  See  for  illustration 
his  setting  of  '  Ein'  feste  Burg'  in  Ritter,  '  Ge- 
Bcliichte  der  Orgel-Musik,'  p.  19,  the  first  two 
bars  of  which  may  here  be  given : — 


1.1 


3£ 


j  j.  j  ijaii 


One  chorale  appears  in  this  book  for  the  first 
time,  viz.  •  O  Jesulein  suss,  O  Jesulein  mild,' 
which  has  been  adapted  in  later  chorale  books  to 
the  words  40  heiliger  Geist,  O  heiliger  Gott.' 
As  harmonized  bv  Scheldt  it  is  given  in  Win- 
terfeld  «  Ev.  K.  G.",'  it.  No.  2 1 8,  and  Schoberlein, 
'  Schatz  des  Chorgesangs,'  ii.  No.  457. 

If  it  is  his  organ  works  that  now  entitle  Scheidt 
to  honourable  remembrance  and  give  him  a  dis- 
tinct position  of  his  own  amongst  composers,  it 
was  not  his  organ  works,  but  his  vocal  composi- 
tions, that  procured  him  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  caused  him  to  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  celebrated  three  S.'s.  Of  his  vocal  works, 
besides  the  'Sacrae  Cantionea'  of  1620,  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  mentioned  'Liebliche 
Kraft-Blumlein  conzertweise  mit  2  Stimmen  und 
General-Basse,'  Halle  1625;  'Geistliche  Con- 
certs mit  2  und  3  Stimmen,  etc,  4  part*,'  Leip- 
zig, 1 63 1 .  Another  instrumental  work  should 
also  be  recorded,  more  for  the  clavier  than  the 


organ,  'Ludorum 


prima  et  secunda 


pars,  1623.' 

It  is  natural  to  draw  comparisons,  as  Ritter 
does  in  his  'History  of  Organ  Music/  between 
Scheidt  and  Frescobaldi,  whose  lives  covered 
nearly  the  same  period  of  time,  and  who  may 
both  be  regarded  as  the  true  founders  of  modern 
organ  music,  or  rather,  the  Italian  of  clavier 
music  generally,  the  German  of  specifically 
organ  music.  Of  the  two,  Frescobaldi  is  the 
greater  genius,  showing  greater  force  of  imagin- 
ation in  the  invention  of  new  forms  and  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems;  Scheidt  is  more 
laborious  and  painstaking,  showing  greater  study 
of  the  capabilities  of  his  instrument,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  use  of  the  pedal,  and  in  registering 
generally,  with  neither  of  which  did  Frescobaldi 
concern  himself.  As  Ritter  points  out,  while 
Scheidt  has  thus  greater  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  expression.  Frescobaldi  has  more 
of  real  poetic  expression  in  his  music  itself. 


For  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  tni 
tens  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Hitter* 
work.  [J.RJM 

SCHEIN,  Johann  Hermann,  was  born  Js*-> 
29,  1586,  at  Grunhain  in  Meissen,  where  bis 
father  was  the  Lutheran  pastor.    Having  lo*t 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  taken  to  Dres- 
den and  became  a  chorister  in  the  Court  Chapt. 
there.    His  further  education  was  received  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  Schulpforta  and  the  Univer 
sity  of  Leipzig.    Of  his  musical  training-  forth*  r 
than  what  he  received  in  the  Court  Chapel  a: 
Dresden  we  have  no  details.    In  161 3  he  wi< 
invited  to  be  Capellmeister  at  Weimar,  but  heH 
this  post  for  only  two  years.    On  the  death  et 
Seth  Calvisius  in  16 15  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cantor  to  the  Thomas-Schule  in  Leip- 
zig, which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1 630. 

Schein  is  chiefly  known  to  later  times  by  hu 
'  Cantional,'  first  published  in  1627.     Its  ori- 
ginal title  is  1  Cantional  oder  Gesangbuch  Augs- 
purgischcr  Confession,  in  welchem  des  Herrn 
D.  Martini  Lutheri  und  anderer  frommen  Chris- 
ten, auch  des  Autoris  eigne  Lieder  und  Psalm?c 
...  So  im  Chur  und  Furstenthumern  Sachs* n, 
insonderheit  aber  in  beiden  Kirchen  und  Ge- 
meinen  allhier  zu  Leipzig  gebniuchlich,  verferti- 
get  und  mit  4,  5,  6  Stimmen  componirt  .  .  .'  A 
second  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1645  after 
Schein's  death.    As  the  title  shows,  it  consist^ 
of  Choral-melodies,  both  old  and  new,  harmonized 
for  ordinary  church  use,  mostly  note  against  not* 
Schein  himself  appears  in  this  book  in  three 
capacities,  viz.  as  poet,  melodist,  and  harmonist. 
Of  the  200  and  odd  Choral-melodies  in  the  book 
about  80  are  Schein's  own,  a  few  of  which  hat* 
still  held  their  ground  in  modern  chorale  books, 
though  some  appear  to  be  attributed  to  him  bv 
mistake-    Schein's  book  differs  from  Cruger  s 
similar  book  of  later  date  (1648)  in  retaining 
the  old  irregular  rhythm  of  Choral-melodies, 
while  Cruger  has  transformed  their  rhythm* 
according  to  more  modern  ideas.    But  if  .Schein 
still  retains  the  old  rhythm  in  the  melodies,  in 
his  harmonies  he  has  almost  entirely  lost,  as 
Winterfeld  points  out,  the  feeling  for  the  pecu 
liarities  of  the  old  church  modes  in  which  thos« 
melodieB  are  written,  though  otherwise  his  har- 
monies are  serious  and  dignified.    With  Michael 
Praetorius  and  Heinrich  Schtitz,  and  probably 
through  their  influence,  Schein  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Germany  of  the  new  movement  in 
music  proceeding  from  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.    Naturally  his  other  works 
show  this  more  plainly  than  the  '  Cantional/  as 
many  of  them  are  avowedly  written  in  imitation 
of  Italian  models.    These  other  works  are  a- 
follows : — 

I.  *  Venus-Kranzlein '  (* Garland  of  Venus'), 
a  set  of  *  weltliehe  Lieder  or  secular  songs,  for  5 


voices.    Leipzig,  1609. 

2.  •  Geistliche  Concerte*  (Sacred  Concertos) 
for  4  voices.    161 2. 

3.  'Cymbalum  Sionium/  containing  31  set- 
tings of  German  and  Latin  sacred  texts  for  5,  6, 
8,  10,  and  12  voices.  1613. 
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4.  '  Banchetto  Musicale,'  a  collection  of  Pa- 
v  mes,  Gaillardes,  etc.,  in  5  part*.  1617. 

5.  'Opella  Nova,*  1st  part,  containing  '  Geist- 
liche  Concerto  auf  jetzo  gebrauchliche  Italien- 
ische  invention  componirt'  (Sacred  Concertos 
written  in  the  new  Italian  style).  1618. 

6.  '  M Ulrica  boscareccia,  Waldliederlein  auf 
Italian  -  Villanelliache  Invention  fingirt  uml 
componirt*  (Hunting  or  Forest  Songs,  com- 
posed in  the  style  of  Italian  villanellas). 

7.  '  Fontana  d' Israel,' '  Israelis  Brunnlein  aus- 
erlesener  Kraftspriichlin  altes  und  neuen  Tes- 
taments, etc.,  auf  ein  sonderbare  amnuthige 
Italian- Madrigalische  Manier,  etc.,  init  Fleiss 
componirt'  (Israels  fountain  of  select  passages 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  carefully  com- 
posed in  the  specially  graceful  style  of  the  Ita- 
lian Madrigal).  1633.  In  this  work  Schein 
gives  up  the  basso  continuo,  and  goes  back  to 
the  more  purely  vocal  style  of  the  old  madrigal, 
permitting  himself  however  the  bolder  harmonic 
l  icense  of  the  new  style  of  Monteverde  and  other 
Indians.  Wherever  the  words  seem  to  justify 
hu  doing  so,  the  composer  delights  in  using  un- 
prepared discords,  and  discords  without  resolu- 
tion, with  perhaps  too  much  straining  after 
passionate  expression. 

8.  '  Opella  Nova,'  and  part,  1626,  contents 
similar  to  the  1st  part,  both  parts  having  basso 
continuo  and  instrumental  accompaniment. 

Over  30  numbers  from  Schein  s  'Cantional' 
may  be  found  in  Schoeberlein's  '  Schatz  des 
Liturgischen  und  Chor-gesangs,'  Gottingen, 
1867-73.  [J.R.M.] 

SCHICHT.  J.  G.  Last  line  but  one,  add 
probably  before  the  word*  not  by  John  Sebastian ; 
and  refer  to  Bach  in  Appendix. 

SCHILLING,  Dk.G.  Add  date  of  death,  1880. 

SCH  LMON,  Adolf.  Add  date  of  death,  June 
21,  1887. 

8CHINDLER,  Amos.  Line  2  of  article,/or 
1 769  read  1 796.    Line  I,  for  Modi  read  Medl. 

SCHIRA,  Francesco.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  16,  1S83. 

SCH  LESINGER.  P.  254  a,  I  ^for  in  read 
Dec.  14. 

SCHMIDT.    See  Smith,  Father. 

SCH  MITT.  P.  2546,  L  7  from  bottom,  for 
1803  read  1796. 

SCHNEIDER.  F.  J.  C.  A  fuller  list  of  his 
oratorios  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555  a. 

SCHNETZLER.  See  Snktzler,  and  voL  ii. 
P-  597- 

SCHOELCHER,  Victor.  P.  257  6, 1. 1 3  from 
bottom,  the  sentence  beginning  '  Up  to  1850'  re- 
quires correction,  as  in  1827  'The  Messiah'  (with 
Latin  words),  the  *  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,' and 
'  Alexander's  Feast,'  had  been  given  in  Paris.  P. 
258  a,  1.  4  from  end  of  article,  read  the  highly 
elaborated  narrative. 

SCHONE  MINKA.  The  name  by  which  a 
certain  very  popular  Ruthenian  or  Little  Rus- 


SCHOTT. 


785 


•  sian  *ong  is  generally  known.  (The  music  and 
,  original  words  are  given  by  Pratsch.  •  Sobranie 

russkikh  narodnuikh  pyesen.'  end  of  vol.  i.,  and 
I  the  literal  German  version  in  Fink,  '  Musikal- 

ischer  Hausnchatz,'  No.  157.) 


I.    Ska  •  rat  di»  •  chi  ■ 


Ve-kliar  Kit  -  zak     za  Do- 
ll ■      ■      ■  ~«- 

Eln  Ko  -  »»V  rltt  In  den  Krtec.  Saft  dem  Mld-cher 
na    pro  •  thcbal ;    Vul   ko  -  nl  -  kl      to  -  ro  -  nen  -  kl 

—i-  r 
z»—mz 


•  j 


U  -  b.  -  «obl;    Nun.  Ihr  omI 


ko  -  n 


che. 


Tro  •  ya   dlr  -  cbl  -  na  pla 


cbe. 


mrln  Ko  - 


Hleh  deln  Mad-ehan       welut    am  dlch. 


Y»k  (ul  tne  -  00    po-  kl-da-cah.  Til  -ko    po  •  du  Rial. 


j  Wann  du  mlcb  nun  auch  v«r-lau-e*t,  Dan-ka  doch  an  mlch. 

It  is  marked  by  perfect  regularity  of  rhythm 
and  absence  of  certain  eccentricities  noted  in 
the  article  Song,  vol.  iii.  pp.  612,  613,  as  com- 
mon in  the  Cossack  and  Little  Russian  songs  ; 
and  the  words  are  a  dialogue  in  rhymed  verae. 
It  is  an  interesting  instance  of  a  Volkslicd  of  one 
country  becoming  domesticated  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity in  another,  and  also  of  the  extraordinary 
transformation  which  the  song  may  undergo  in 
the  process.  A  very  loose  imitation  of  the  words 
of  this  song,  beginning  '  Schone  Minka  ich  muss 
scheiden,'  was  published  by  the  German  poet 
Ch.  A.  Tiedge  iu  1808,  and  this,  with  the  melody 
much  altered,  is  now  to  Ik?  found  in  most  collec- 
tions of  German  Volkslieder  without  notice  of 
the  Slavonic  source.  J.  N.  Hummel  has  made 
this  air  (rather  in  its  original  than  in  the  German 
form)  the  subject  of  '  Adagio,  Variazionen  und 
Rondo  uber  ein  russisches  Thema'  for  PF., 
violin,  and  violoncello,  op.  78,  and  Weber  wrote 
a  set  of  brilliant  variations  for  pianoforte  on  the 
same  theme.  [R.M  .] 

SCHOOLS  OF  COMPOSITION.  P.  280  a, 
1.  12  from  bottotu,ybr  161 2-161 S  read  1615-18. 
P.  285  4,  as  to  the  date  of  Purcell's  4  Dido  and 
.'Eneas,'  see  Purcell  in  Appendix.  P.  2S7  a, 
L  7, for  1694  read  1695. 

SCHOTT  (B.  Schott's  SttHXE).  P.  315  a, 
1.  15  of  article,  after  Adam  add  (living  after- 
wards as  bandmaster  in  Canada  and  India,  where 
he  died).  At  end  of  first  paragraph  add  Schott's 
sons  have  been  music  publishers  to  the  Court 
since  1 824.  A ffer  Rink's  organ -music  add  '  der 
Choralfreund,'  in  9  volumes;  ' Ecole  pratique  de 
la  modulation,'  op.  99 ; '  Gesangstudien '  (vocalises, 
methode  de  chant,  etc.)  by  Bordese,  Bordogni, 
Concone,  Fe'tis,  Gavaude,  Garcia,  Lablache,  Abbe" 
Mainzer,  Rossini,  Rubini,  Vaccai,  etc. 
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SCHOTTISCHE.  The  last  bar  of  lines  a  and 
4  of  the  musical  example  should  be  identical. 
The  right  notes  are  F,  G  (appoggiatura),  F,  E,  F. 

SCHRIDER  or  SCHREIDER  (possibly 
SchrOder),  organ  builder.  Sec  voL  iii.  p.  539  6, 
article  Father  Smith. 

SCHRODER  -DEVRIENT,  Wilhelmine. 
Line  3  of  article,  for  December  rtad  Dec.  6. 

SCHROTER,  Corona  Elisaheth  WilheI/- 
mike,  a  celebrated  singer  of  the  Weimar  court 
in  its  most  brilliant  days,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
musician,  Johann  Friedrich  Schrbter.  Accord- 
ing to  her  latest  biographer,  Keil  (Vor  hundert 
J  ah  re  n,  Leipzig,  1875 ),  Corona  was  born  Jan. 
14,  1 75 1,  at  Guben,  whence  the  family  shortly 
afterwards  migrated  to  Warsaw  and  finally  to 
Leipzig.  Corona's  voice  was  trained  by  her 
father,  and  she  sang  when  she  was  but  14  at 
a  Leipzig  Grosses  Concert  (1765).  From  the 
following  year  until  177 1  she  was  engaged  at 
these  concerts,  Schmehling  (La  Mara)  being  re- 
tained as  principal  vocalist.  Goethe  had  become 
acquainted  with  Schrbter  in  1 766  ;  ten  years  later 
he  conveyed  to  her  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Kam- 
mersangerin  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Weimar. 
Here  she  made  her  first  appearance  Nov.  23, 
1776,  and  Boon  became  the  idol  of  the  place. 
Associated  with  Goethe  himself  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  dramas,  she  created  amongst  others 
the  part  of  Iphigenia,  completely  realizing  the 
poet's  ideal  (see  Auf  Mieding's  Tod).  Her  co- 
operation in  1  Die  Fischer  in 1  included  the  com- 
position of  all  the  mu»ic.  It  was  on  July  22, 
1782,  that  she  was  heard  as  Dortchen,  and  that 
'  Der  Erlkbnig,'  with  which  the  play  opens,  was 
sung  for  the  first  time.  After  1786  Schrbter 
sang  little  in  public,  but  devoted  herself  to  com- 
position, painting,  and  a  few  dramatic  pupils. 
Schiller  heard  her  read  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in 
1787,  and  Charlotte  von  Schiller,  a  year  or  two 
later,  found  much  to  praise  in  the  musical  settings 
of  4  Der  Taucher '  and  '  WUrde  der  Frauen,'  and 
their  expressive  rendering  by  the  famous  artist. 
In  the  meantime  Schrbter's  health  had  broken 
down,  and  her  death,  when  aged  51,  at  Iltnenau, 
Aug.  23,  1802,  was  not  unexpected. 

Her  songs  were  published  in  two  books.  They 
are  melodious  and  simple  settings  of  poems  by 
Herder,  Matthison,  Klopstock,  etc.  Book  I.  (25 
Lieder,  Weimar,  1 786)  contains  Goethe's  '  Der 
neue  Amadis '  and  '  Der  Erlkbnig.'  The  list  of 
subscribers  furnishes  the  names  of  many  notabili- 
ties of  the  day  connected  with  Weimar  and  other 
German  Courts.  The  second  collection  of  songs 
was  published  at  Weimar,  1 794. 

Corona's  brothers,  Johann  Samuel  (vocalist) 
and  Johann  Heinrich  Schrbter  (violinist)  visited 
England;  the  former  died  here  in  1788.  Be- 
sides the  life  by  Keil,  Duntzer's  4  Charlotte  von 
Stein  and  Corona  Schrbter '  may  be  consulted  for 
details  of  her  social  and  artistic  successes.  In 
1778  Schrbter  handed  to  Goethe  her  MS.  auto- 
biography, which  has  never  been  made  public, 
perhaps  has  not  yet  been  discovered  among  his 


SCHUBERT. 

papers,  although  Goethe  noted  the  receipt  of  it 
in  his  diary.  £L.M.M-; 

SCHROETER,  Leonard,  born  at  Torgau  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  becarc-r 
Cantor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg  about 
1564,  in  succession  to  Gallus  Dressier,  also  a 
composer  of  some  importance.    SchroeterTa  cbvef 
work  is  '  Hymni  Sacri,' Erfurt,  15S7,  and 
gists  of  4-  and  5-part  settings  of  those 
Church  Hymns  which  had  also  been  received 
into  the  worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Win- 
terfeld  says  of  these  hymns,  that  they  belong  : o 
the  best  musical  works  of  the  time ;    the  har- 
mony is  rich,  clear,  and  dignified,  and  thovi  an 
unmiBtakeable  advance  on  the  path  of  the  older 
masters.    They  are  in  the  same  style  as  tie 
Hymns  of  Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  only  t:e 
choral  melody  is  mostly  given  to  the  upper  vokr- 
Some  of  these  hymns,  as  well  as  some  of  tfc- 
German  psalms  of  Gallus  Dressier,  Schroeter- 
predecessor,  are  re-published  in  Scboberlein  aiiii 
Riegel's  '  Schatz  des  liturgischen  Cborgesang*, ' 
Gbttingen,  1868-73.     Four  WeihnachU-Lie-i 
lein  of  Schroeter's  are  received  into  the  re|>ertoire 
of  the  Berlin  Dom-Chor,  and  are  published  in 
Schlesinger's  4  Musica  Sacra,1  No.  xi.     A  Ger- 
man Te  Deum  for  double  choir  by  Schroeter. 
previously  existing  only  in  manuscript,  has  bees 
printed  by  Otto  Kade  in  the  Noten-beilagen  to 
Ambros's  'Gesch.  der  Musik.'  No.  28.  [J.K.M.  1 

SCHUBERT,  Franz  Peter.    P.  324  a,  1.  15 
from  bottom  of  text,  omit  the  word  Schiller*. 
P.  331  b,  add  to  firet  paragraph,  also  a  fine 
overture  in  E  minor  published  in  Series  IL  of 
the  complete  edition.    P.  333  b  and  elsewhejv, 
for  Gundelberg  read  Gundclhof.     P.  334  a, 
1.  8,  the  hexameters  are  Kanne's.    P.  339  b. 
L  14  from  bottom,  read  Count  F.  von  Trover. 
P.  341  b,  L  26,  after  fond  add  so  fond  aa  to 
have  encored  it  on  first  hearing,  and  him*eif 
sung  in  the  encore  (Spaun).  P.  343  b,  1.  9  from 
bottom  of  text,  add  See  an  interesting  letter 
from  Ernst  Perabo,  the  present  owner  of  the 
MS.,  with  extract  from  the  Andante,  in  the 
4M.  Musical  Record,'  April,  1888.    P.  346  a, 
1.  16  from  bottom,  for  Diabelli  read  Haalinger. 
P<  351  a,  1-  33»  for  alone  read  in  themselves* 
P.  355  a,  1.  34,  for  still  fairer  read  much 
fairer.  Add  that  Schubert  was  reburied  on  Sept. 
23,  1888,  in  the  central  cemetery  of  Vienna. 
P.  359  a,  note  2,  add  It  was  taken,  or  begun, 
while  Schubert  took  refuge  in  the  artist's  house 
from  a  thunderstorm  (Pohl).    P.  359  b,  1.  .25, 
add  He  bad  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth  ^Benedict  '■. 
P.  362  b,  at  bottom,  the  sentence  beginning 
4  They  show  no  aesthetic  artifices,'  etc.,  is  not 
correct.  See  the  4  Rondo  brillante,'  op.  70,  where 
part  of  the  introduction  is  quoted  in  the  Rondo . 
also  in  op.  100  the  subject  of  the  slow  move- 
ment is  introduced  into  the  Finale,  and  others. 
P.  367  a,  add  to  note,  His  poems  were  collected : — 
4  Poetische  Betrachtungen  in  freyen  Stunden,  von 
Nicolaus :  mit  einer  Vorrede  .  .  .  von  Friedrich 
von  Schlegel.*    Wien,  Gerold,  1828.    P.  3696, 
add  to  list  of  authors  of  poems,  W.  Miiller  44. 
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P.  370  b.  add  The  articles  on  Schubert's  masses 
by  .Mr.  E.  Prout  in  the '  M.  Musical  Record '  for 
1 871,  and  the  '  Concordia*  for  1875,  are  too  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  be  omitted.  Ibid. 
Add  to  the  letters,  1828.  Ap.  10  |  Vienna  I 
Probst  I  MS.  copy  in  the  writer's  possession.  P. 
37 1  btfw  Auf  der  Bruckc  read  Auf  der  Brock.1 
P.  374  a,  to  Tod  und  das  Madohen,  Der,  add 
1 8 1 7.  P.  375  b,  in  No.  7  of  the  Symphonies  read 
entry  in  last  column  at  MS.  (See  pp.  334, 
3350  Lower  down.  No.  16  of  the  Sonatas, 
for  Op.  40  read  Op.  140.  P.  3786,  after  471 
add  Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen  |  .  |  Op.  7,  no.  3  j 
February.  P.  379  a,  No.  496,  the  date  of  Furcht 
der  Geliebten  should  be  Sept.  12,  181 5  (Autog.  at 
Sotheby's).  P. 380 a,  1822,  Eitner(«Monatshefte,' 
etc.,  1888,  p.  33)  mentions  an  autograph  of  '  Du 
liebst  mien  nicht 1  (op.  59,  no.  1)  in  Gf  minor,  and 
dated  J uly  1832,  but  whether  this  is  the  original 
autograph  or  a  du  plicate  by  Schubert  is  not  certai  n. 
P.  382  a,  L  iffor  Kbpfermann  read  Kopfermann. 

A  complete  edition  of  Schubert's  works  in  22 
Classen  was  announced  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  on 
4  Schubert's  death-day,  1884.'  Up  to  Feb.  1889,  I 
the  following  have  been  published  : — Series  I. 
8  Symphonies  in  2  vols.  II.  10  Overtures,  etc. 
VII.  5tets,  4tets,  and  Trios,  2  vols.  VIII.  8 
Rondos,  Sonatas, etc., for  PF.  and  one  instrument. 

IX.  PF.  4-hand  compositions,  32  in  all,  in  3  vols. 

X.  1 5  Sonatas  for  PF.  solo.  XI.  Miscellaneous 
PF.  works.  XIII.  Masses.  7,  in  2  vols.  XIV. 
21  small  church  works.  XV.  Dramatic  music: 
( 1)  « Teufels  Lustschloss » ;  (2)  1  Der  vierjahrige 
Posten  ' ;  '  Fernando  ' ;  «  Die  Freunde  von  Sala- 
manka ' ;  (6)  '  Fierrabras.' 

The  history  of  Schubert's  music  owes  very 
much  to  Max  Fried  lander,  Dr.  in  Philosophy, 
who  was  born  at  Brieg  in  Silesia  Oct.  12,  1852, 
and  studied  singing  under  Manuel  Garcia  in 
London  and  Julius  Stockhausen  in  Frankfort. 
Friedlander  has  travelled  much  and  is  widely 
known  as  a  baritone  singer.  He  sang  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  April  19, 1884,  and  elsewhere 
in  London.  He  has  taken  up  musical  investiga- 
tion, especially  in  connection  with  Schubert; 
and  has  edited  the  new  edition  of  Peters'  collec- 
tion of  Schubert's  songs ;  with  a  supplement  of 
variations;  Schubert's  duets;  Schubert's  quintet, 
'Nur  wer  die  Sehnsuchf;  Gluck'sOdes;  Re- 
vised edition  of  the  text  to  Schumann's  songs ; 
100  Deutsche  Volkslieder  (not  before  published) ; 
Stockbausen's  Gesangstechnik  (with  the  author). 
He  is  understood  to  be  devoting  himself  to  the 
collection  of  materials  for  an  exhaustive  biography 
of  Schubert,  for  which  he  is  well  qualified.  [G.] 

SCHUTZ,  Hkinrich.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  45, and 
add  as  follows:— His  father  and  grandfather 
occupied  a  good  social  position  at  Weiasenfels, 
whither  his  father  removed  with  his  family  on 
the  death  of  the  grandfather  in  1591.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  (1598)  Heinrich  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  Landgraf  Moritz  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
as  narrated  in  the  former  article. 

>  '  Auf  An  Bruek.  D«r  SMen  Julio*.  IftU.'  Sea  '  PMtUchw  T«i«- 
buch.'  p.  7»;  In  fetramU.  poet  Werkc  »ou  Km*  Schulze.  Sro. 


Add  to  vol.  iv.  p.  45  a,  1.  9  from  bottom : — The 
Landgraf,  as  a  man  of  culture,  interested  in  all 
new  movements  in  literature  and  art,  wished  him* 
self  to  gain  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  new 
Italian  style  of  music,  and  hoped  through  Hein- 
rich Schutz  to  be  able  to  transplant  it  to  Germany 
and  into  his  own  Court  chapel,  and  thus  vivify 
German  art  by  a  new  alliance  with  Italian.  lii 
Schtitz  he  found  the  man  for  his  purpose.  Schutz 
accepted  the  Landgraf' s  offer  and  proceeded  f>> 
Venice,  where  he  remained  under  Gabrieli's 
tuition  from  1609  until  his  master's  death  in 
161 2.  Gabrieli  showed  his  esteem  for  his  pupil 
by  sending  to  him  from  his  death-bed  a  ring  to 
wear  to  his  memory,  and  Schutz  on  his  part  ever 
professed  the  highest  veneration  for  his  master. 
In  161 2  he  returned  to  Caesel,  and  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Landgraf,  but  either  uncertain 
himself  as  to  his  real  vocation  for  music  or 
induced  by  his  friends,  he  had  still  some  thoughts 
of  taking  up  again  the  profession  of  law.  Per- 
haps the  Landgrafs  chapel  was  too  narrow 
a  sphere  for  him  to  work  in ;  it  was  fortunate 
therefore  that  in  1 6 14  he  received  the  invitation 
to  undertake  the  entire  direction  of  the  capelle 
of  the  Elector  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden,  at  a  salary  of  400  gulden.  The  Land- 
graf was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and  would 
at  first  only  allow  him  to  accept  this  position 
temporarily.  He  recalled  Schiitz  in  1616.  but  on 
the  earnest  petition  of  the  Elector  finally  con- 
sented to  his  remaining  permanently  at  Dresden. 
8chutz's  first  endeavour  at  Dresden  was  to  re- 
organize the  electoral  music,  and  indeed,  as  he 
had  been  engaged  to  do,  on  the  Italian  model, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  new  concerted 
style  of  music  vocal  and  instrumental.  He 
procured  good  Italian  instruments  and  players, 
and  sent  qualified  members  of  the  capelle  to 
Italy  for  a  time,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  new 
style  of  singing  and  playing. 

To  p.  45  b,  1.  7  from  bottom,  add : — For  his 
purpose  Schutz  uses  the  means  of  expression 
afforded  by  contrast  of  different  choirs,  or 
contrast  of  solo  voices  with  full  choir,  or  con- 
trast of  voices  with  instruments,  either  the 
simple  Basso  Continuo,  i.e.  for  organ,  lute,  or 
theorbo,  or  strings  with  occasional  trumpets, 
etc.  The  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  entitled  'Historia  der  frohlichen 
und  Siegreichen  Auferstehung  unserx  einigen 
Erlosers  und  Seligmachers  Jesu  Christi.'  The 
occasion  for  the  composition  of  this  work  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  practice,  still  kept  up 
at  Dresden,  Leipzig  and  other  churches  in 
Saxony,  of  singing  the  story  of  the  Resurrection 
at  Easter  as  that  of  the  Passion  in  Holy  Week. 
A  'Geistliches  Gesangbuch'  of  161 2  informs  us 
that '  Every  year  on  Easter-day  at  Vespers,  before 
the  sermon,  there  is  sung  in  our  Christian  congre- 
gations the  Resurrection,  so  splendidly  t.et  by 
Antonius  Scandellus.'  This  Antonius  Scan- 
dellus,  or  Scandelli,  had  been  one  of  Schiitz 's  own 
predecessors  at  Dresden  from  1568-80,  and  had 
written  both  a  Passion  and  a  Resurrection.  His 
1  Resurrection '  must  have  continued  in  use  even 
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beyond  Schiitz's  time,  since  it  even  appear*  in 
Vopelius'  '  Leipziger  Gesangbuch '  of  1682.  It 
may  be  seen  in  Schoberlein  and  Riegel's  « Schatz 
des  liturgischen  Chorgesangs'  vol.  ii.  619-647. 
(With  regard  to  the  authorship,  compare  0. 
Kade's  remark*  in  the  Vorwort  to  the  Noten- 
beilagen  to  Arnbros's  Geschichte  xlvi.).  Schiitz's 
Resurrection  follows  the  line  of  Scandelli's,  only 
whereas  Scandelli's  composition  is  purely  vocal, 
that  of  Schtitz  is  adapted  to  instrumental  accom- 
paniment.   Both  works  begin  with  a  setting  (in 
Scandelli  5-part,  in  Schiitz  6-part)  of  the  words 
'Die  Auferstehung  unsers  Herrn  Jesu  Christi, 
wie  uns  die  von  den  EvangelUten  beschrieben 
wird,'  and  conclude  with  a  setting  (Scandelli 
5-part,  Schtitz  8 -part)  of  the  words  '  Gott  sei 
Dank,  der  uns  den  Sieg  gegeben  hat,'  etc 
In  Scandelli,  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  alto- 
gether liturgical,  but  in  Schutz,  while  it  is 
mostly  based  on  the  liturgical  melody,  the  more  | 
ini|M>rtant  passages  have  given  to  them  a  more  j 
characteristic  and  expressive  form  of  declamation, 
which  sometime*  rises  up  to  actual  melody  in  the 
more  modern  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  Evan- 
gelist's part  is  accompanied  throughout  either  by 
the  organ  or  preferably  by  four  Viole  da  Gamba, 
which  are  called  upon  at  certain  pauses  in  the 
narrative  to  execute  appropriate  runs  or  passages 
('  Zierliche  und  appropriirto  Laufe  oder  passaggi 
machen').    The  words  of  other  personages  are 
set  for  two  or  more  voices,  according  to  their 
number,  as  for  instance,  the  words  of  the  three 
Maries  as  a  trio,  of  the  two  angels  as  a  duet,  of 
the  eleven  disciples  as  a  6-part  chorus,  only  that 
usually  for  single  personages  two  parts  are 
employed  (as  in  Scandelli),  though  Schutz  permits 
one  of  these  parts  to  be  taken,  as  he  expresses 
it,  iiutrutnentaliter.    This  work  of  Schiitz's  is 
altogether  remarkable,  as  being  a  highly  success- 
ful endeavour  to  unite  dramatic  expressiveness 
with  reverence 

same  spirit  is  shown  in  another  form  in  his  next 
work  of  importance,  Cantiones  Sacrae,  for  four 
voices  with  bass  accompaniment  for  organ.  The 
endeavour  here  is  to  unite  the  older  form  of  the 
Motet  with  the  newer  form  of  the  Concerto,  and 
the  Diatonic  Church  Modes  with  the  use  of 
Chromatic  harmonies.  In  1627  Johann  Georg  I. 
of  Saxony  wished  to  signalize  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Landgraf  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt  by  giving  the  first  performance 
of  opera  in  Germany.  The  opera  bad  just  sprung 
into  life  in  connexion  with  the  new  musical 
movement  in  Italy,  as  a  supposed  revival  of  the 
an  tique  music-  drama.  Schutz  was  commissioned 
to  procure  from  Italy  Peri's  opera '  Dame.'  The 
poet  Opitz  was  set  to  the  task  of  translating  the 
Italian  text  by  Rinuccini  into  German,  and  as  it 
was  found  that  Peri's  music  would  not  quito  fit 
the  new  German  words,  Schutz  had  to  adapt 
them  to  new  musio  of  his  own.  The  o)>era 
1  Dafne,'  as  thus  set  by  Schutz.  was  performed  at 
Torgau  on  the  13th  of  April,  1627.  Unfor- 
tunately the  music  of  this  first  German  o|>era 
has  not  been  preserved,  and,  no  further  account 
of  it  has  been  given.    It  is  probable  however 
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that  Schutz  did  little  else  on  this  occasion  than 
re-arrange  Peri's  music  and  add  something  m 
exactly  the  same  style.    In  any  case  the  resc;: 
was  not  such  as  to  induce  Schutz  to  iruake  act 
further  attempts  in  music  for  the  theaatre,  if  we 
except  another  occasional  piece,  a  Ballet  written 
in  1638,  the  music  of  which  appears  aviso  to  b*e 
lost.  In  1628,  Schtitz  having  lost  his  wife,  focc-i 
some  comfort  in  his  sorrow,  as  be  tells  u>,  by 
occupying  himself  with  the  task  of  composite 
melodies  with  simple  4 -part  harmony  to  a  rhymec 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Dr.  Cornelias  Seeker. 
This  version  by  Becker  was  meant   to  be  s 
Lutheran  rival  to  an  earlier  Calvinistic  version 
by  Lobwasser  based  on  the  French  Paavlter  or 
Marot  and  Beza,  and  adapted  to  the  asm* 
melodies.    Later  on,  Johann  Georg  II.,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  the  Becker  Paalter  ir 
place  of  Lobwasser's  in  the  schools  and  church** 
of  Saxony,  urged  Schutz  to  complete  his  compo- 
sition of  melodies  for  the  work.    The  task  n- 
hardly  congenial  to  our  composer,  as  he  himaek 
confesses  in  the  preface  to  the  complete  work 
when  it  appeared  in  1661.    Two  further  editum- 
however  of  this  Psalter,  with  Schiitz's  melo>lies. 
appeared  in  1676  and  171 2.    Some  of  these 
melodies  passed  into  later  Cantionals,  though 
none  have  ever  taken  the  same  place  in  genera] 
use  or  esteem  that  similar  work  by  less  eminent 
composers  has  done. 

Correct  p.  46  o,  1.  4,  etc.  by  the  following  :— 
Partly  to  distract  himself  from  his  great  sorrow, 
partly  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  still  newer 
development  of  music  in  Italy,  with  which 
the  name  of  Claudio  Monte  verde  is  chiefly 
associated,  Schutz  set  out  on  a  second  visit 
to  Italy  in  1629.    He  found  musical  taste  in 
Venice  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  bis  first 
visit  (161 2),  'modern  ears  were  being  regaled  with 
anew  kind  of  sensation'  ('recenti  titillatione'  . 
The  new  style  consisted  in  the  greater  prominence 
given  to    solo  singing,  and   to  intensity  of 
expression  in  solo  singing,  the  freer  use  of 
dissonances,  and  greater  richness  and  variety  in 
instrumental  accompaniment.     In  a  series  of 
works  entitled  Symphoniae  Sacrae,  Schutz  en- 
deavoured to  turn  to  account  the  new  experiences 
he  had  gained,  without  however,  like  his  new- 
Italian  models,  turning  his  back  upon  his  earlier 
polyphonic  training.   He  never  altogether  forgot 
to  unite  the  solidity  of  the  old  school  with  the 
piquancy  of  expression  of  the  new.  The  first  part 
of  '  Symphoniae  Sacrae '  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1629,  and  consists  of  twenty  settings  of  Latin 
texts,  chiefly  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.    A  second  part  of  Symphoniae  Sacrae, 
with  the  sub-title '  Deutsche  Concerten,'  appeared 
at  Dresden  in  1657  ;  a  third  part  also  at  Dresden 
in  1650.    The  two  later  parts  are  settings  o' 
German  Bible  texts.    They  may  be  described  as 
brief  dramatic  cantatas  for  various  combinations 
of  voices  and  instruments,  and  in  virtue  of  them 
Schtitz  may  be  considered  joint-founder  with 
Carissimi  of  the  Dramatic  Oratorio.  Winterfeld 
(Gabrieli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  82,  etc.,  also  Evanir.  Kir. 
Gesang.  ii.  p.  315)  singles  out  for  special  notice 
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from  the  first  part,  •  Fili,  fili  mi,  Absalom' 
(David's  lament  over  Absalom),  written  for  bass 
solo  with  accompaniment  of  four  trombones,  and 
from  the  third  part, '  Saul,  Saul,  was  verfolgst  du 
mich  '  (a  cantata  for  the  festival  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul),  and  '  Mein  Sohn  warum  hast  du  uns 
das  gethan'  (for  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany). 

In  1631  and  following  years  Saxony  became 
the  scene  of  war,  and  one  result  was  the  com- 
plete disorganization  of  the  Elector's  capelle, 
means  failing  for  the  payment  of  musicians,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Elector  and  his  court  being 
occupied  with  more  serious  matters  than  music. 
Schiltz  obtained  leave  in  1633  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  Copenhagen  from  King  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark.    The  years  1635-41  were  spent  in 
wanderings  to  and  fro  between  different  courts 
with   occasional  returns  to   Dresden,  Schutz 
being  still  nominally  in  the  service  of  the  Elector. 
The  chief  works  worthy  of  notice  published 
during  these  years  are  two  sets  of  Geistliche 
Concerte  for  1  to  5  voices,  with  Basso  Continuo 
(1636,  39),  the  second  set  being  especially  re- 
markable by  the  composer's  frequent  directions 
for  the  securing  of  proper  expression  in  his 
music.    (It  is  to  be  remembered  that  marks 
and  terms  of  expression  were  not  then  in  vogue.) 
In  1641  Schiltz  returned  to  Dresden  to  make  an 
effort  to  reorganize  the  music,  but  from  want  of 
means  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  any- 
thing like  success  till  1645  or  47.    A  work  of 
importance   was  written  and  produced  about 
1645,  though  strangely  enough  it  was  never 
printed  or  published  in  Schutz's  life-time,  and  ! 
only  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  1873,  I 
edited  by  Carl  Riedel  of  Leipzig.    It  in  a  small 
Passion  Oratorio  on  the  Seven  Words  from  the 
Cross.    This  work  is  of  importance  as  con- 
tributing some  new  elements  to  the  development  I 
of  the  later  Passion  Music.    First,  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  is  no  longer  based  on  the  liturgical  , 
intonation,  as  in  the  '  Resurrection  '  oratorio  of  ' 
1623,  but  takes  the  form  of  the  new  Arioso  ' 
Recitative.     For  the  sake  of  variety  Schutz  ' 
divides  this  part  among  different  solo  voices,  and  | 
sets  it  twice  in  the  form  of  a  quartet.  Next, 
the  work  is  opened  and  concluded  with  a  chorus  I 
(5-part  with  basso  continuo)  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  Christians  at  the  contemplation  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  Cross.    After  the  opening,  and  j 
again  before  the  concluding  chorus,  there  occurs 
a  short  5-part  instrumental  symphony,  which  has 
been  aptly  described  as  an  ideal  raising  and 
dropping  of  the  curtain  before  and  after  the 
action.     The  instruments  to  be  used  arc  not 
specified,  but  strings  are  probably  more  intended 
than  anything  else.  The  part  of  our  Lord  diners 
from  the  other  parts  in  having  a  3 -part  instru- 
mental accompaniment.     This  probably  origi- 
nated out  of  the  custom  in  previous  '  Passions  ' 
(as  followed  in  Scandelli's  '  Resurrection '  for 
instance),  of  setting  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
4  vocal  parts.    Schutz  here  improved  upon  the 
idea,  first  timidly  suggested  by  himself  in  his  ) 
'  Resurrection,'  of  giving  the  words  of  a  single  ! 
character  to  a  single  voice,  for  the  take  of! 
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dramatic  consistency,  and  assigning  the  ac- 
companying parts  to  the  instruments.  The  way 
in  which  this  accompaniment  is  carried  out 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  neither  in  the  old 
style  nor  in  the  new,  but  a  curious  combination 
of  both;  the  lower  part  is  identical  with  the 
basso  continuo  for  sustaining  the  harmony 
throughout :  the  other  two  parts  are  written  in 
the  polyphonic  style  with  the  voice,  consisting  of 
imitations  either  preceding  or  following  the  vocal 
phrase.  It  is  well  known  how  Bach  in  his 
'  Matthaus-Passion  *  developed  this  idea  of  a 
special  accompaniment  to  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
surrounding  Him  as  it  were  with  a  halo.  Na- 
turally there  are  no  arias  in  the  modern  sense 
in  Schutz's  work,  all  is  in  the  form  of  expressive 
recitative.  A  touching  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness distinguish  the  whole  work.  In  1648 
appeared  his  '  Musicalia  ad  Chorum  Sacrum,'  a 
work  in  quite  a  different  style  from  those  last 
mentioned,  and  showing  a  reaction  in  Schutz's 
mind  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  modern 
'Manier.'  It  consists  of  29  pieces  to  German 
words,  for  5,  6,  and  7  voices,  in  the  old  motet 
or  strictly  polyphonic  style,  in  which  the  bassus 
generali8  or  continuus  may  be  dispensed  with  (as 
the  title  says,  '  Wobei  der  Bassus  Generalis  auf 
Gutachten  und  Begehren,  nicht  aber  aus  Noth- 
wendigkeit  zugleich  auch  zu  befinden  ist ').  in 
the  preface  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  no  one 
will  become  a  capable  musician  who  has  not  first 
acquired  skill  in  Btrlct  contrapuntal  work  with* 
out  the  use  of  the  basso  continuo.  Personal  reasons 
to  some  extent  combined  with  artistic  reasons  to 
produce  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  older  school 
of  music  as  against  the  new,  to  which  we 
have  referred.  From  1647  onwards,  in  spite 
of  the  many  personal  sacrifices  he  had  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Elector's  capelle,  as  for  instance 
by  paying  or  increasing  out  of  his  own  salary 
the  salaries  of  otheis  of  the  musicians,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  so  many  annoyances  in 
connection  with  it  as  caused  him  to  have  almost 
a  disgust  for  the  further  cultivation  0!  music 
at  Dresden,  and  induced  him  to  solicit  over 
and  over  again  in  1651-55  dismissal  from  the 
Elector's  service.  The  new  Italian  element  in 
the  chapel  was  very  different  from  the  old, 
Schiitz  was  getting  involved  in  continual  differ- 
ences and  squabbles  with  a  new  Italian  colleague 
Bon  tempi.  Italian  art  was  losing  its  earlier 
seriousness  of  purpose,  turning  its  back  upon  its 
older  traditions,  and  aiming  simply  at  the 
amusement  of  princes  and  their  courts,  and  thus 
acquiring  a  popularity  dangerous  to  higher 
ventures  of  art.  The  Elector  however  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  Capellmeister, 
and  after  1655  affairs  improved  somewhat,  so 
far  as  Schutz  was  personally  concerned,  so  that 
he  continued  quietly  at  his  post  for  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  years  of  his  life. 

In  1657  he  published  'Zwolf  geistliche 
Gesange '  a  4  for  small  choirs,  a  work  which  we 
might  call  a  German  Communion  and  Evening 
Service,  consisting,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  settings 
of  the  chief  portions  of  the  Liturgy  in  order,  viz. 
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the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Nioene  Creed,  Words  of  In- 
stitution (usually  appointed  to  be  sung  in  early 
Lutheran  liturgies',  a  Communion  Psalm,  Post 
Communion  Thanksgiving,  then  a  Magnificat 
and  Litany,  etc.  From  1657-61  our  composer 
would  seem  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  task 
enjoined  on  him  by  the  new  elector,  that  of  com- 
posing additional  melodies  for  Becker's  Psalter, 
already  mentioned  ;  work  which  apparently  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth,  and 
hindered  him  from  devoting  himself  to  other 
more  congenial  work.  In  the  preface  to  this 
Psalter,  1661,  he  says  that  *  to  confess  the  truth, 
he  would  rather  have  spent  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  revising  and  completing  other 
works  which  he  had  begun,  requiring  more  skill 
and  invention'  (' mehr  sinnreioben  Inventi- 
onen  *).  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
next  work  with  which  Schutz  occupied  himself 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  so  incomplete  a  form. 
It  was  a  setting  of  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  our 
Lord,  and  as  a  Christmas  oratorio  would  have 
been  a  fitting  companion-work  to  his  earlier 
'Easter'  oratorio  and  his  later  'Passions-Musik.' 
Only  the  part  of  the  Evangelist,  in  recitative 
with  bass  accompaniment,  has  been  preserved  to 
as;  but  the  preface  to  this  (1664)  contains  a 
specification  of  10  so-called  'Conoerte'  for  various 
voices  and  instruments  which  were  to  come  in 
at  different  points  of  the  narrative.  The  intro- 
duction, for  instance,  consisted  of  the  title  ('  Die 
Geburt,  etc.')  set  for  4  vocal  and  5  instrumental 
parts ;  the  message  of  the  Angel  was  set  for 
soprano  solo  with  accompaniment  of  a  violettas 
and  1  violone  ;  the  Chorus  of  Angels  for  6  voices 
with  violins  and  violas ;  the  words  of  the  Shep- 
herds for  3  alto  voices  with  a  flutes  and  bassoon ; 
of  the  Wise  Men  for  3  tenor  voices  with  2 
violins  and  bassoon  ;  of  the  High  Priests  for  4 
bass  voices  and  a  trombones  ;  and  so  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  loss  of  these  concerted 
movements  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they 
would  doubtless  have  shown  Schutz's  maturer 
views  on  instrumentation  and  the  combination 
of  voices  and  instruments.  The  last  work  of 
Schiitz  preserved  to  us,  and  perhaps  his  most 
famous  work,  is  his  setting  of  the  story  of  the 
Passions,  four  settings  in  all,  after  the  four 
Evangelists.  This  work  was  never  published  in 
his  own  life-time,  and  the  only  original  copy 
extant  is  that  of  the  St.  John  Passion,  presented 
by  the  composer  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfen- 
buttel,  and  now  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbtittel. 
The  only  cony  of  the  other  settings  is  that  made 
by  a  later  hand  in  1690,  regarding  which  see 
below  in  list  of  Schutz's  works.  As  we  now 
have  the  work,  it  is  for  voices  alone  without 
instruments.  It  is,  therefore,  as  if  the  composer 
here  wished  to  denounce  the  mere  external 
advantages  of  the  newer  concerted  and  dramatic 
style  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  the  spirit  of  it 
could  be  retained  and  applied  to  the  purely  vocal 
and  older  polyphonic  style.  For  what  specially 
distinguishes  this  Passions-Musik,  is  the  series 
of  brief  choruses  of  surprising  dramatic  energy 
and  truth  of  expression,  yet  never  overstepping 


the  bounds  of  devout  reverence  inspired  by  ths 
subject.     Otherwise  the  work  is  more  purdj 
liturgical  than  later  Passions,  not  having  aria* 
and  chorales  to  interrupt  the  narrative  and  give 
that  variety  of  interest  so  needed  for  modern  concert 
performance.   Each  Passion  is  opened  according 
to  old  custom  with  a  setting  of  the  title  ('the  Pse- 
sion  etc ')  and  closed  with  a  devotional  choroi 
in  motet  style,  the  text  taken  from  some  familiar 
Church  hymn.    The  rest  of  the  work  is  written 
in  unaccompanied  recitative,  though  parte  of  ?t 
may  have  been  meant  to  be  accompanied  in  toe 
manner  suggested  by  Schutz  himself  in  his  '  Re- 
surrection/ In  the  'St.  Matthew  '  the  recitativ* 
has  more  of  melodic  expressiveness  than  in  tit 
other  Passions.    The  '  St.  Mark  '  is  peculiar  in 
combining  the  greatest  monotony  of  recitatm 
with  the   richest  dramatic  character    in  tht 
choruses.    Dr.  Spitta,  the  editor  of  the  new  com- 
plete edition  of  Schutz's  works,  is  inclined,  on 
this  and  other  grounds,  to  have  some  doubts  a* 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  '  St.  Mark  Passion  ' 
(see  his  preface  pp.  xx,  xxi.)   But  the  fact  of  its 
being  joined  with  the  other  undoubtedly  authen- 
tic Passions  without  anything  to  indicate  its 
being  by  a  different  author,  is  sufficient  to  oat- 
weigh  mere  suspicions.    These  *  Passions,'  com- 
pressed, and  so  far  adapted  to  the  requirement* 
of  modern  performance,  have  been  repeatedly 
produced  with  considerable  success  by  the  RiedeJ- 
sche  Verein  of  Leipzig. 

To  p.  46  b,  1.  6  from  end,  add  In  his  later 
years  Schutz's  powers  began  to  fail,  especially  hi> 
sense  of  hearing;  and  we  are  told,  when  be 
could  no  longer  go  out,  he  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  in  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  and  spiritual 
books.    His  last  attempts  at  composition  were 
settings  of  portions  of  the  1 19th  Psalm  ;  and  no 
verse  indeed  of  that  psalm  could  have  been  more 
fittingly  chosen  as  the  motto  of  both  his  personal 
life  and  his  art-work  than  that  on  which  be  was 
last  engaged,  but  left  unfinished  :  1  Thy  statutes 
have  been  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrim- 
age.'   He  is  the  true  predecessor  of  Handel  and 
Bach,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  form  of  his  work, 
as  the  spirit.   If  in  the  dramatized  Biblical  scenes 
of  his  'Symphoniae  Sacrae,'  he  is  more  especially 
Handel's  predecessor,  in  his  Passion  Music  he  u 
Bach's.    Both  Handel  and  Bach  simply  brought 
to  perfection  what  lay  in  genn  in  Heinricb 
Schutz.     His  great   merit   consists  in  this, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  new  dramatic  style 
was  threatening  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
older  polyphonic  style,  he  saw  how  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  both,  and  laboured  to  engraft  the 
one  upon  the  other.    It  was  thus  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  greater  work  of  Handel  and 
Bach  after  him.     The  rather  singular  coinci- 
dence of  Schutz's  birth -year  being  exactly  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  birth-year  of 
Handel  and  Bach,  brought  about  on  the  occasion 
of  the  keeping  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  two 
latter,  in  1885,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
the  work  of  their  forerunner,  which  has  had 
this  practical  result  at  least,  the  beginning  of 
the  publication  of  a  monumental  edition  of 
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his  works  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of 
Leipzig. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Schiitz's  works, 
n  Eitner,  Monatahefte  fur  Musikge- 
schichte,  xviii.  pp.  47  ff. 

I.  WORKS  PUBLISHED  IN  urRUI. 

1.  II  prima  llbro  de  Madrigall  de  Henrico  Safltario  Alamanno. 
Vonloa.  mi.  Dedicated  to  Landgraf  Mortt*  of  Heaae-Ca*»«I .  God- 
taina  la  Madrigal*  a\  and  1  Dlalogo  a  it.  (ThU  work  I*  aald  In 
Langhan*  s  ■  Geechlchtedcr  Muslk.' I.  p.  IIS,  to  be  lo»t.  but  Eltuer  says 
a  complete  cop;  exists  In  the  Llbrari  at  Ca**el.) 

3.  S  Piece*  d'ocoatton.  entitled  '  Concert*.'  publlihed  separately. 
Dreaden.  16IA. 

3.  Paalmen  David*  aammt  •tllchen  Moteten  and  Concerted  mlt 
acht  und  mehr  Btlmmeu,  nebentt  andern  xweien  Capellen  data  dero 
elllche  anf  drel  und  Tier  Chor  naeh  lleliebung  gebreucht  werden 
konnen.  wle  aucb  mlt  belgelagten  Basso  Contluuo  Tor  die  Orgel. 
L*uten,  Chltarou.  etc.  Dresden.  1819.  Contain!  as  Paal  mi. 

4.  Psalm  cxxxlll.  for  8  voice*  with  Basso  Cont Inuo.  eompoaed  for  hU 
brother's  wedding.    Lelcxlg.  1618. 

ft.  Syncharma  Muslcum  trtbui  Cborla  adornatum,  etc.  A  place 
d 'occasion  lor  the  restoration  of  peace  In  Silesia.  Vratlslaw,  1821. 

«.  Hlatorla  der  frohllchen  und  slegTelcheti  Autexstehung  unser* 
olnlgen  ErlOaer*  und  Sellgmacher*  Je*u  ChrUtl.  In  forstllehrn 
Oapollen  od-r  Zlmmern  um  die  Orterllch*  celt  ru  gelrtllcher  Recrea- 
tlon  taffllcheu  iu  gebrauchen.  Dresden.  1833.  An  Oratorio  on  the 
'  Resurrection  of  Christ.'  The  title  show*  that  It  waa  Intended  aa 
well  for  Chamber  performance  aa  for  Church. 

7.  Elegy  on  tbe  I>ealh  of  '  Kurslln  Frau  Sophia,  Henogln  iu 
Saeheen.'  Melody  with  Baaao  Cont.  Teat  by  Schntx  hlnuelt  Frel- 


8.  Cautioner  Sacraa  quatuor  vocum.  cum  Bauo  ad  Orfanam. 
Freiberg.  lffiV   Contains  41  pieces  a  4  with  Latin  word*. 

9.  Do  Vltae  fugacltate.  Aria  qulnque  vocum  tupra  Baaeum  Con- 
tinuum.   Freiberg,  K28.   A  piece  d'occajlon. 

10.  Psalmen  DaTtd*,  In  TeuUche  Relcom  gebracht  durch  I).  Cor- 
uellum  Beckarn  . . .  naeh  gemelner  Contrapunctiart  In  4  Stlmmen 
geatellt  .  .  .  Freiberg.  163K  Contains  92  new  melodlea  by  Schfltx 
hlmaelf  and  11  others  harmonUed  by  him.  Au  edition.  GOnrow, 
1840.  waa  published  for  use  In  Heckler,  burgh  Schwerln.  A  later 
enlarged  edition,  with  melodlea  for  all  the  Paalm*.  appeared. 
Dresden  IS*  I. 

11.  Symphontae  Sacrae . .  .  varil*  voclbu*  ac  Initrumentl*  acco- 
modalae  u  3,  4.  S,  8.  Opua  eccleslastlcum  secundum.  Venice.  16®. 
Dedicated  to  tbe  Elector  of  Saxony.  Contains  au  settings  of  Latin 
text*. 

14.  '  Das  1st  Je  gewissllch  wahr.'  A  motet  for  6  voice*  In  memory 
of  Johann  Hermann  Scheln.  died  1031.  Dedicated  to  Scheln  *  wlduw 
and  chlldrvn.   Dresden.  i«tl. 

15.  Enter  Thell  Kleiner  geislllcben  Coneerten.  mlt  1.  2,  S.  4.  und 
f>  Btlmmen  aammt  beigefagten  Basso  Cont.  Leipzig,  1630.  Contain* 
17  pieces  to  German  word*. 

14.  MuslcalUche  Excqulen  . .  .  mlt  6.  ».  und  mehr  Stlmmen  iu 
gebrauchen.   Dresden,  1038.  Contains  3  funeral  piece*. 

15.  Anderer  Thell  Kleiner  gelstllchen  Coneerten.  mlt  1  2.  S,  4.  und 
S  Stlmmen.  aammt  beigefagten  Basso  Continue  vor  die  Orgel. 
Dresden,  1839.  Contain*  31  pieces,  texts  Carman  and  Latin. 

16.  Symphonlarum  Sacrarum  Becunda  Far*  . .  .  Deutsche  Coneerte 
mlt  3,  4.  i  nSmltch  eioer.  rwo.  drelen  Vocal-  und  rwelen  Inttra- 
meiiUl-Stlmmen  . .  .  Opus  Declmum.  Dresden,  1647.  Dedicated  to 
Christian  V.  or  Denmark.  Contains  77  piece*.  Oerman  words 

17.  Musical!*  ad  Chorum  sacrum,  Gelstltehe  Chor-Muilk  mit  S,«. 
7  film  men.  beide*  Vocallter  und  ltitlrumentalller  zu  gebrauchen.. . 
Opus  irndeclmum.  Dresden,  184s.  Dedicated  to  tbe  Burgermeirter 
etc.  of  Leipilg  out  of  respect  for  the  Choir  of  the  Tbomas-Sehule. 
Contain*  29  llotet*  to  (ierman  word*. 

M.  Symphonlarum  Sacrarum  Tertla  Para.  Deutsche  Coneerte  mlt 
8,  8.7.H,  namllch  3,4.  5,  6.  Vocal  und  rwekn  Instrum*ntal-6tlm- 
men  .  . .  Opus  Duod-clruum.   Dresden.  I  MO. 

19.  Cantleum  B.  Slmeonls.  German  text  of  Nunc  Dlmlttla.  2a*t- 
llngj  br  «  rolces.  f.Not  perfectly  preserved. i 

3D.  ZwOlf  Ueltiltche  CesAnge  o  4.  For  Klelne  Cantorelen.  Opus 
Declmum  Tertlum.   Dresden,  16B7. 

21,  HUlorla  der  Freuden-  und  Unaden-reicben  Geburt  Golte*  und 
Marten  Sihnes.  Je»u  Christ! . . .  Vocallter  und  lrutrumentallter  In 
die  Moslk  versetxt.   Dreaden,  1884.  A  Christmas  Oratorio,  but  only 


II.  WORKS  TTXF17BLI8H ED  IN  LIFETIME. 

1.  Die  Sleben  Worte  unsers  lleben  Erlftvrs  und  fteH*machen  Jero 
ChrlXI,  so  Kr  am  SUnini  de*  helllven  Kreuie*  ge«rr*hen.  ganx 
bewevlleh  gext-txt .  . .  I  arts  In  manuscript  preserved  In  the  Library 
at  Casiel,  .li.covered  In  by  O.  Kade.  and  flr«t  punli.hed  In 
gcore  a..d  adapted  lor  modern  performance  by  Carl  Bled.l.  Leipzig. 
UTS. 

2.  Htstorla  de*  Leiden*  und  Sterbeni  unsers  Herren*  Jesu  Chrtttl. 
a.  Nach  dem  Evangellsien  Kt.  Matthaeus.  *.  Naeh  St.  Marcus! 
«.  >"sch  Bt.  Lucas,  d.  Nach  St.  Johannes.  An  older  form  of  tbe 
Johanna*  Paaslon  exists  In  MS.  KAV  C>f  the  four  Passions  together 
there  exists  only  a  copy  made  by  J.  Z.  Grundlg  in  1890.  now  In  the 
Leipzig  Stadt  Blbliolhek. 

3.  Various  single  motet*  and  concerted  piece*,  enumerated  uj 
■  M.f.M.U..  itIII.  pp.  ft,  67—70. 
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1.  '  Daphne.'  Opera.  . 
the  original  by  Rinucciiil 

2.  A  Ballet  with  Dialogue  t 
rlage  of  Johann  Georg  II.  of 
Zusammenkunrt  und  Wlrkung  VII. 
oonject  urallj  ascribed  to  SchOtx  In 
p.«8  > 

All  -choir's  MS.  remains  at  Dreaden  were  destroyed  by  flra,  1780. 
Tbe  aame  fate  befel  In  1794  what  he  may  hare  left  at  Copenhagen. 

IV.  NEW  EDITION  IN  SCORE. 
Begun  on  the  Tercentenary  of  the  composer'*  Birthday,  1*6. 

Hetnrlch  SchQtx.  tWmmtllche  Werke.  edited  by  Fried  rich  Chry- 
sender  and  Phlllpp  Spllta.  and  published  by  Measr*.  Breitkopf  a 
Hartel,  Leipzig.  Keren  volume*  have  been  issued  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  which  the  contents  are  as  follow*  :— 

Vol.  1  contain*  the  'Resurrection'  Oratorio,  the  Paaslona-Muslk 
after  the  four  Evangelist*,  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cron,  and  in 
an  Appendix  the  Imperfect  I 
of  the  Johannes- Paaslon. 

Vols.  2  and  3  contain  the  Psalm*  I 

Vol.  4.  Cant  lone*  Sacrae,  1826. 

Vol.  S.  Symphonlae  Sacrae.  Part  I.  1S9. 

Vol.  6,  Gelstllche  Coneerte  of  1836  and 

Vol.7.  Symphonlae  Sacrae,  Part  II.  1847.  [J.U.M.] 

SCHULHOF,  Julius.     Correct  name  to 

SCHULHOFF. 

SCHUMANN,  Robert  Alexander.  P. 
390  b,  1.  ii  from  bottom,  for  Zuccamaglio  read 
Zuocalmaglio.  P.  404  a,  1.  1 1,  for  now  read 
afterwards.  P.  409  b,  1.  6,  for  poem  read  story. 
P.  413  a,  in  the  first  musical  example  the  pause 
should  be  over  the  last  note,  not  the  last  note 
but  one.  P.  4136,  1.  5,  for  trombt  >nes  read 
trumpets.  Add  that  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Schumann  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  who  are  also 
issuing  a  '  Volksausgabe '  of  the  same  at  a  very 
moderate  price. 

SCHUMANN.  Clara  Josephine.  P.  433  a, 
1.  I,  add  that  she  came  to  England  in  1885, 
1886,  1887,  and  1888. 

SCHUND,  Joachim,  one  of  the  oldest  known 
organ  builders,  made  the  organ  of  St.  Thomas's 
at  Leipzig  in  1356.  [V.  de  P.] 

SCHUPPANZIGH,  Ignaz.  In  the  musical 
example  on  p.  424  b,  the  time-signature  should 
be  6-8,  not  6-4.  In  the  first  bar  of  the  fourth 
stave  of  the  same,  the  treble  clef  should  be  re- 
stored before  the  word  *  Wir.' 

SCHWARBROOK,  Thomas,  a  German,  was 
in  the  employ  of  Renatus  Harris,  the  organ 
builder.  Early  in  the  18th  century  he  left  Lon- 
don to  live  at  Warwick,  and  built  many  noble 
instruments.  His  masterpiece  was  the  organ  of 
St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  built  in  1733,  which 
cost  £1400.  The  latest  mention  of  him  is  in  175  a, 
when  h»>  improved  the  organ  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  596*1.  [V.  de  P.J 

SCORDATURA.  Tn  the  second  musical  ex- 
ample it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  player 
reads  the  music  as  if  the  scordatura  had  not 
been  introduced,  so  that  the  first  phrase  sounds 
in  the  key  of  A.  Line  4  below  the  example,/or 
(a)  read  {c). 

SCOTISH  MUSIC.  P.  451  b,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  should  be  added  a  notice  of  the 
excellent  set  of  twelve  Scotish  songs  arranged 
by  Max  Bruoh,  and  published  by  Leuckart  of 
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SCRIBE. 


SCRIBE,  EucfeNE.  In  the  list  of  librettos, 
correct  date  of  '  La  Fiancee  '  to  1829. 

SECHTER.  P.  455  b,  1.  13  from  bottom, 
add  LSee  vol.  iii.  p.  353  a.]. 

SEE.  THE  CONQUERING  HERO  COMES. 
P.  457  a,  1.  2,  for  1747  read  1748. 

SEGUIN.  Add  that  Mrs.  Seguin  died  in 
New  York,  in  August  1888. 

SEIDL,  Aktok,  born  May  7,  1850.  at  Pesth, 
was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  iu  Oct.  1870.  Early  in  1872  he  went  to 
Bayreuth,  and  was  there  employed  by  Warner 
to  make  the  first  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen  tetralogy.  He  also  assisted  at  the  festival 
in  Aug.  1876.  In  1879,  through  Wagner's  re- 
commendation, he  obtained  the  post  of  conduc- 
tor at  the  Leipzig  Opera  House,  and  retained  it 
until  1 88a,  when  he  went  upon  a  long  tour 
through  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Italy,  etc 
in  the  capacity  of  conductor  of  Angelo  Neu- 
mann's 'Nibelungen'  opera  troupe.  The  per- 
formances were  not  altogether  faultless:  it  is 
true  that  the  vocalists  were  good,  but  the  great 
music  drama  was  reproduced  in  a  sadly  mutilated 
condition.  Yet  Seidl  proved  himself  to  be  an 
energetic  conductor,  and  was  personally  success- 
ful, in  1883  he  became  conductor  at  the  Bre- 
men Opera  House.  Early  in  1885  he  married 
the  well-known  soprano  singer,  Frl.  Kraus,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  accepted  the  post  of  con- 
ductor at  the  New  York  German  Opera  House, 
which  post  he  h.is  now  satisfactorily  filled  for 
three  successive  seasons.  [C.A.] 

SENNET.  It  should  be  added  that  the  name  is 
probably  derived  from  Seven,  and  may  indicate 
a  flourish  of  seven  notes,  as  suggested  in  Stainer 
and  Barrett's  4  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.' 

SENZA.  Add  that  in  the  'Sanctus'  of 
Verdi's  Requiem  both  the  terms  tenza  mini r a 
and  ttnza  tempo  occur. 

SERENADE.  The  Italian  word  Serenata  is 
almost  undoubtedly  allied  to  Sera,  evening, 
which  gives  a  more  satisfactory  definition  than 
that  given  in  the  Dictionary.  P.  467  a,  1.  19, 
jor  lenejstra  rea<i  nnestra. 

SEROFF,  A.  N.  Line  9  from  end  of  article, 
add  d;iy  of  death,  Feb.  1. 

SERVAIS.  Add  date  of  death  of  Joseph, 
Aug.  29,  1885. 

SFORZANDO.  Last  line  of  article,/*-  Va- 
riations, etc.,  read  Variation  3. 

SGAMBATI,G.  Add  that  in  May  1884  he  was 
invited  as  representative  of  Italy  to  the  inter- 
national concerts  at  the  Trocade'ro  in  Paris, 
where  he  conducted  his  first  symphony.  In 
1886  he  was  named  one  of  the  five  corresponding 
members  of  the  French  Institut  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Liszt. 

In  1887  he  was  invited  to  conduct  his  second 
symphony  and  to  execute  his  first  quintet  at  the 
great  musical  festival  of  the  Tonkunstler-Ver- 
sammlung,  in  Cologne. 


SHUDI. 

To  the  list  of  works  add  the  following : — 

Op.  17.  Quartet  for  itrlngi  In  Vh.  JYrflude.  Vi'n.  Air.  I alann-n 
US.  Four  plrcM  for  TF. :  lt»-  Klnde  mrtod>qu»  .   m  0»  "-a I* 

to.  NeniA.  ToccaU.         p*iilnvot  .  » 
M.  Four  IuIWji  SoDgt.  orchntrv  ilrcijy 

90.  Thrre  Nocturnal  for  FF.  Bomr,  »od  mx  thf  t— »:  1t»  t  :  t  j- 
Foorionr*  without  opu*  uambcr.  T»okQuiU«r  -  YermmmluBX  fc 

The  following  irIoIk  publlmb-  Co)o«tm. 
«4  shorty:  Salt*  tor  PF.  (op. St),  £K.Rz.] 

SHAKE.  P.  4806,  last  stave  but  one  of 
music  type,  the  first  note  should  be  a  semiquaver 
P.  483  6,  second  stave  of  music  type,  the  Urf 
three  note*  should  be  E,  not  G.  P.  484  a,  ex- 
ample 43,  it  should  be  mentioned  tbavt  Yc-r 
Bttlow,  in  his  edition  of  Cramer's  studies,  int'-T- 
prets  this  passage  in  a  precisely  opposite  sen** 
to  that  given  in  the  Dictionary,  directing  the 
shake  to  be  performed  as  in  example  44  of  tb# 


SHIELD,  William.  P.  487  a,  L  19 
bottom,  for  'Friar  Bacon'  read  'Harlequin 
Friar  B  icon.*  In  the  same  list  of  works,  under 
date  1793,  add  4  Sprigs  of  Laurel.'  Under  1 794 
add  'Netley  Abbey.'  Under  1797,  *  WickJc-w 
Gold  Mines,'  and  for  1798.  « The  Farmer.*  Add 
that  ho  was  api>ointed  Master  of  the  King* 
Music  in  1S17. 

SHINNER,  Emilt,  born  at  Cheltenham.  Ju.'y 
7,  186a,  began  the  study  of  the  violin  at  the  a^e 
of  seven.    In  1874  she  went  to  Berlin,  and  for 
two  years  studied  under  H.  Jaoobeen,  a  pupil  of 
Joachim's,  female  violinists  not  beinj^  at  that 
time  admissible  to  the  Hoc  bach  ule.     In  1S76 
this  restriction  was  taken  away,  and  Mias  Shinnt* 
was  among  the  first  admitted.    In  October  1 877 
she  became  a  pupil  of  Joachim's,  and  remained 
with  him  for  three  years.    In  Feb.  iSSr  *br 
came  to  London,  and  after  being  heard  at  several 
private  concerts  (among  others  at  one  given  by 
the  Bach  Choir),  made  her  di'but  at  14  concert 
given  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Bird  in  the  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  in  Brahms's  Sonata  in  G,  etc.    At  the 
London  Musical  Society's  concert  of  June  39, 
1882,  the  played  David's  concerto  in  E  minor 
with  great  success,  and  since  that  time  has  heJJ 
a  high  position  among  English  artists,  her  style 
being  pure  and  refined,  and  her  power  of  in- 
terpreting works  of  a  high  intellectual  order  heme 
very  remarkable.    Early  in  1889  she  married 
Capt.  A.  F.  LiddelL  [M.J 

SHIRREFF,  Janb.  Add  date  of  death,  Dec. 
23,  1883. 

SHORE.   Line  3  from  end  of  article,  for  1 750 
read  1752. 

SHUDI,  Joshua,  harpsichord  maker  and 
pupil  of  Burkat  Shudi  (vol.  iii.  p.  488),  appears 
from  his  advertisement  in  the  Gazetteer  of 
Jan.  13,  1767,  to  have  set  up  for  himself  about 
that  time  at  the  Golden  Guitar,  Silver  Street, 
Golden  Square,  London.  An  advertisement 
of  his  widow,  Mary  Shudi,  then  of  Berwick 
Street,  St.  James's,  in  the  'Public  Advertiser' 
of  Jan.  16,  1775,  announce,  his  death  and  her 
continuance  uf  the  business,  and  as  there  is  a 
fine  harpsichord  still  existing,  said  to  hare  a 
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SHUDI. 

romantic  history,  and  bearing  the  name  and 
date  of  Joshua  Shudi,  1779,  it  is  evident  that 
she  continued  to  use  her  late  husband's  name, 
or  dated  instruments  of  his  make  when  she 
sold  them.  [A.J.H.] 

SIEGE  OF  ROCHELLE,  THE.  Omit  the 
last  sentence  of  the  article,  as  the  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of'  Linda  di  ChamoumV 

SIEGFRIED.  See  under  Walkubb,  vol.  iv. 
p.  37"o. 

SIGNATURE.  P.  493,  add  in  the  original 
edition  of  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue,  as  well  as  in  many 
old  publications  and  MSS.,  the  signatures  of  Bb 
and  Et>  are  thus  given — 
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The  true  explanation  of  the  omission  of  the 
flat  or  sharp  from  the  signature  referred  to 
on  p.  4930,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  modes. 

SILAS.  ElXHJABD.  Add  that  three  Mytho- 
logical Pieces  for  orchestra  were  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  17,  1888. 

SILVAN  A.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  533  b. 

S1M0NE  BOCCANEG R A.  See  vol.  hi. 
p.  533  *• 

SIN  ICO.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  534a. 

SINGING.  P.  510?*,  last  line  but  one,  omit 
Nicolino  and.    (Nicolini  was  a  sopranist.) 

SIREN.  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for 
Tonometkb  read  St  hkiblbb. 

SIROE.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  534  a. 

SISTINE  CHAPEL,  Abchivbs  of  thb. 
For  centuries  past  the  jealousy  with  which  these 
archives  have  been  guarded  by  the  Capcllani 
Cantori  Pontificii,  their  official  custodians,  has 
led  to  the  circulation  of  many  mysterious  re* 
ports  concerning  them.  All  the  trustworthy 
information  we  formerly  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
the  works  of  Adami'  and  Baini ; 2  and  this 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  certainty  that 
they  contained  a  priceless  collection  of  works  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Composers  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
treasures  was,  however,  destroyed  by  fire,  during 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.'  Again,  between  the 
years  1678  and  1688,  further  havoc  was  made, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  then  4  protet- 
tore,'  Cardinal  Rospigliosi,  after  whose  death,  in 
1688,  it  was  found  that  numberless  title-pages, 
and  other  portions  of  the  finest  MSS.,  bad 
been  stolen,  for  the  sake  of  the  nuniatures  and 
illuminations  with  which  they  were  adorned.1 
Between  the  years  1721  and  1734,  the  greater 
number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  were  re- 
bound, and  '  restored '  by  order  of  Pope  Innocent 
XIII.    Some  volumes  may  possibly  have  been 

«  "OMwrnlonl  per  b«n  irtot*.r«  II  Com  d«l  Cantori  dull*  0*pp«ll* 

Ponttrtcl*.'  prr  Ant  .Is'  lb>ul  I  Mom*.  1T1I). 

t  M«rtv  rl-  ^rlco-crltlche  <MU  rlt*  «  d«ll«  opor-  dl  U.  P.  d* 
r»W,  t.,*-.  .1*  I'SuUrppe  Hslnl  <  IU.ro*. 

>  »*.»!  .»  op.  til.  Tom.  11.  p.  StO.  .Vote  634.  ♦  lb.  II.  SJ 


preserved  by  this  process;  but  the  operation 
was  performed  with  such  carelessness,  that 
works,  and  parts  of  works,  were  bound  to- 
gether at  random,  only  because  they  happened 
to  corres|)ond  in  size,  while  the  edges  were  so 
ruthlessly  cut  down,  that,  in  many  cases,  clefs, 
initial  letters,  and  composers'  names  were  com- 
pletely cut  away.  Finally,  during  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  the  French  revolutionary  soldiers,  in 
1 798,  a  certain  '  citoyen1  Mesplet,  who  was  nom- 
inated '  Commissaire  des  Beaux  A  rts, '  took 
possession  of  the  keys,  but  was  recalled  before 
much  harm  had  been  done  ;  and,  though  the 
volumes  were  soon  afterwards  removed  to  a  room 
used  for  the  breeding  of  poultry,  and  placet!  in 
the  custody  of  the  hen  wife,  Baini  found  them, 
after  the  departure  of  the  French,  much  less  in- 
jured than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.1 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  this  was  all 
that  we  knew,  in  connection  with  the  archives. 
But  all  doubts  are  now  removed.  By  j>er  mission 
of  Pope  Loo  XIII,  Dom.  Fr.  Xav.  Haberl, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Church  Music  at 
Regensburg,  began,  in  the  year  1883,  an  ex- 
haustive critical  examination  of  the  Archives, 
and,  after  continuous  study,  has  published  a 
complete  bibliographical  and  thematic  catalogue 
of  the  Collection,'  containing  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion entirely  new  to  the  public. 

From  this  most  valuable  work  we  learn  that  the 
collection  contains  269  numbered  volumes,  and 
many  others  not  numbered,  mostly  in  large  folio, 
written  on  vellum,  or  thick  hand-made  paper, 
bound  in  white  or  brown  leather,  with  heavy 
clasps  of  steel  or  brass,  and  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent illustrations  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  MSS.  date  from 
the  year  1458,  to  the  end  of  the  Polyphonic 
period  ;  and  the  voice-parts  are  generally  arranged 
on  opposite  pages,  in  the  form  called  Cantu* 
lateralis.1  Of  the  numbered  volumes,  224  are 
in  MS.  and  45  printed.  In  a6  volumes  the 
music  is  Gregorian.  Among  the  printed  works, 
are  six  volumes  published  by  Petrucci*  (Nos. 
235 — 238),  the  twelve  volumes  of  Masses,  and 
nearly  a  complete  set  of  the  other  works,  by 
Pales trina,  published  during  his  life-time  and 
that  of  his  son  Igino.  Compositions  by  Pales- 
trina  are  also  continued  iu  61  of  the  MS. 
volumes,  which  include  44  Masses.  104  Mo- 
tets, Iraproperia,  Lamentationes,  Miserere,  and 
Magnificat. 

A  few  volumes  in  the  collection  are  of  special 
interest. 

No.  22  contains  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Missa 
Papas  Marcelli  in  existence.  When  the  tliree 
Masses  written  by  Palestrina  in  1565  were 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Commission  of 
Carlinals,  it  was  ordered  that  copies  should  be 
made  of  them,  for  preservation  in  the  archives, 
and.  that  the  Miss*  Papas  Marcelli  should  be 

»  B»lnl.  I.  n*.  not,  SN. 

•  •  Blbllocraphlwher  und  th«m»tl«ch> 
lichen  K*p*ll*rchW>*  lm  Vatican  ru 
(I/elpilg.  bel  Rreltkopl  *  lUrtcl,  ox*). 

'  See  P*»T-B*M3KS,  vol.  Iv.  p.  'Vj  a. 

»  Sm  I'AST-BO«M.  »ol.  I».  p  7  -9  fc 
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transcribed  in  letters  of  extraordinary  size.1  The 
three  masses  are  now  bound  together,  in  the 
Tolumes  in  question ;  but,  when  this  was  '  re- 
stored,' in  1734,  some  other  works  were  bound 
up  with  them.  The  present  contents  of  the 
volume 


(a)  Missa,  En 

douvn. 

(b)  Missa  (dated  1368),  Robledo. 

ic)  Miaa.t,  in  Modes  III  and  IV  mow  known 
as  '  Illmnlna  oculos  meo* Palestrina. 
(d)  Missa  Pai  ae  Mabcelm.  Palestrina. 
\e)  Mi^a,  in  Mode  VII.  Palestrina. 
W)  K*  UHimi  miei  sospirt  U  Rosso. 

Vols.  205-206 contain  Palestrina's  '  Iuipro- 

Kria,'  and  12  settings  of  the  'Miserere';  one, 
an  anonymous  author,  and  the  remainder  by 
Dentice,  Fr.  Guerrero,  Palestrina,  Teofilo  Gar- 
garo,  Fr.  Anerio,  Fel.  Anerio,  Giov.  M.  Nanini, 
Kugg.  Giovanelli,  and  Gregorio  Allegri  —  the 
last-named  work  being  the  famous  composition 
sung,  with  bo  much  effect,  at  Rome,  during  Holy 
Week. 8  The  Miserere  of  Bai,  sung,  for  many 
years,  in  alternation  with  that  of  Allegri,  is 
continued  in  Nos.  203-204. 4 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Composers — many 
of  them  otherwise  altogether  unknown — whose 
works  are  contained  in  the  MS.  volumes. 

N.B.  Names  without  any  distinjniishing  mark  are 
attached  to  MSS.  only;  names  marked  t,  to  printed 
works  only  ;  names  marked  •,  to  both. 

Agost.  Agaaari;  Alex.  Agricola*;  Ore*.  Allegri  ; 
Christ.  Aroeydcn;  Fel.  Anerio;  Fr.  Anerio :  Jo.  Ani- 
muocla  t  ■  Arcadelt ;  Ch.d'Argentil ;  Tomm.  Mai ;  Glua, 
Balni;  j/oel  liaudouyn  ;  Hotinet  Barra;  Ph.. Baairon 
Jo  Beausseron;  Ant.  Beneini:  Jo  de  Billhon;  Jo. 
Biordi:  Ant.  Brumel*;  Jo.  firamen;  Jo.  Bruuet; 
Ant  Busnoys;  Ginui  Angelus  Cappouius;  Firniin 
Caron:  Carpentrasso  •  (=  El.  Genet) ;  Ott.  Catalan; 1; 
Pet.  Certon  t ;  Jo.  Certori  f ;  Ant.  Cifra  t ;  Claudm  •  ( -  CI. 
de  Sermisy);  Clemens  non  papa:  Clibano;  Lnyset 
Comports;  Jo.  Consilium;  Barth.  del.  Cort ;  J.  P.  Oo- 
louna  f  ;  Pet.  Cotin  t ;  Gior.  Costanai ;  Arc.  CnveM* 
Fabr.  Dentice;  Josquin  Dospres*:  Ant.  DiTitis ;  De 
Doniarto;  Josquinus  Dor;  G.  Dnfay;  Fr.  Durante; 
Eloy ;  KusUchius  de  monte  regali ;  La  Page :  Vine. 
FauguHs;  Giov.  Batt.  Fazeini ;  Feralnisco ;  C.  *esta»  ; 
Ant.  de  Fevin  •  ;  Robinet  de  Feriu;  Ft.  Foggia ;  Fo- 
Hot ;  Mathurin  Forestvn  ;  Fornarino  ;  Freniin  ;  Frns- 
neau;  Fr.  Guerrero;  Jo.  Gallus ;  Theo.  Gargan ;  Ant. 
Gardanet;  Gascongne;  Gasnar  (Qy.  Werbecke) ;  Jo. 
Ghisellinf;  Rug.  Giovanelli ;  Vine,  de  Graudis ;  br. 
Guerrer..;  Geo.  dola  Helo +  ;  Hesdin;  C.Heyun:  J.de 
Hillanas;  Jachet  •  (Qy.  -  Jaehetto,  Jaquet);  Maitro 
Jehan  iQy.  de  Fcrrara);  N.  Jowelli;  Isaac;  .Tac.  iio 
Kerlo  t  ;^tef.  Lando  ♦  ;  L'heritkr ;  Orl.  do  Lassns  t ; 
Ft.  de  Layolle*;  Alfons.  Lobot  ;  Alex.  Lonk ;  Jo. 
Lupi»;  Lnpusjt  Tib.  Masaainot;  Maylard ;  Curtius 
Manclni ;  Tiburtiui  Mancini ;  Luca  Marenrio ;  Agost. 
Martini ;  Jo.  Martini  ;  A.  Michot ;  Vine.  Mi- 
aonne;  Rinaldo  da  Montagnanat;  CI.  MonU'verde ; 
Christoph.  Morales.:  Pet.  Moulu.;  Jo.  Mouton*; 
RomuloNaldi ;  Giov.  Mar.  Nanini ;  Jos.  de  Nebra :  Jac. 
Obrecht  ■  Flam.  Oddna :  Jo.  Okeghem  ;  (Jrtis  :  M.  de 
Orto ;  Pet.  Pari.  Paciotti  t ;  Jo.  Potr.  A).  Palestrina  •  ; 
Dim.  Pane*;  Fr.  Parisius;  Jo.  Parrij  Pasquin ;  Vine. 
Pellegrini!;  Penet;  Jo.  le  Petit;  Philippon ;  Doywt 
Pioton;  Pintelli;  M.  Pipelare  • ;  Pasqnale  Pisari ;  Guil. 
Provost  t;  Priori*:  Lorenao  Ratti ;  < Jean)  Regis :  Jean 
(Richafort*);  Melchior  Robledo ;  RoaeUi*;  II.  Rosso; 
Petrus,  (Person  or  Perissont  de  la  Hue*  ;  Jusquinus  de 
Sala ;  Jo.  Sarton  t ;  Balth.  Saxtori ;  A.  Scarlatti ;  Barth. 
Scobedo;  Scribano  ;  Sermisy  widt  Claudiu .1 ;  Ph.  Sici- 
liani:  Andr.  de  Silva:  Matt.  Simonelli ;  Fr.  Surianot; 
Pet.  Ant.  Tamburini ;  Jo.  Tinctoris ;  Bern.  Vacqueras ; 

1  Balnl.  Tom .  1.  p.  WL  P«  al»o.  rol .  II.  p.  «ST  a. 

t  Bsltil'i  dc»crlp»>on  ot  thr»»  Iwo  famout  rolumr*  Althn  m»lr- 
rlallj  from  that  gitcn  by  Bsberl.  He  descrlbei  th«n  at  Not.  180- 
161-  and  amuns  other  difference*,  mention*  a  "jnwrrre*  by  0. 
Fata,  and  another,  bj  Pante  Naldlnl.  There  can.  however,  be  do 
doubt  that  the  rolutnen  ara  the  same.  (Bee  Baial'a  1  Hemorle.'  Tom. 
U.  pp.  VM-M,  •ott!>~:i 

•  See  aUo  »ol.  II.  p.  3»3.  «  lb. 


SONG. 

Jo.  alia  Venture :  Ph.  Verdelot :  Jo.  Viardot  ;  Vir««?t 
Phil.  ViUli ;  T.  L.  Vittoria  • ;  P.de  Villi^rs  *  ;  L««J;  d? 
Vorda ;  Adr.  Willaert  •  ;  Jo.  Wreede,  Bn«#naii ;  Jul 
Zacchini ;  Annlb.  Zoilo. 
(Some  few  modern  Composer*  j^T**^^ 

Fage,  and  Ga«Uno  Donisetti.) 

Besides  the  volumes  of  music,  the  arc  hi  vet 
contain  a  vast  mass  of  documents  relating  to  tlx. 
history  and  management  of  the  Papjal  ClKmrs. 
which  are  not  noticed  in  Haberl'e  other wi.^ 
exhaustive  catalogue.  [W.S.R 

SIVORI,  Camille  C.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  534  a, 
where  (line  2  of  article),  for  June  6,  1S17  rwa* 
Oct.  25,  1815. 

SLOPER,  E.  H.  Ll»D8AT.  Add  date  of  death, 
July  3,  1887. 

SMART.  P.  538a,  L  2,  for  Nov.  33  rrad 
Nov.  27. 

SMETANA,  F.    Among  his  works  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  symphonic  poem*  '  Wal 
lensteins  Lager,'  'Richard  III,'  and    ■  Hakon 
Jarl,'  as  well  as  of  his  successful  *  I 
ouverture '  brought  out  shortly  before  hi* 
which  took  place  May  12,  1884. 

SMITH,  Alios  Mart.   See  White, 

MXADOWS. 

SMITH,  John.   See  Vowlm,  in  Appendix. 

SMITH,  Jobs.  P.  540  a,  1.  1  of  article,  for 
commonly  styled  Dr.  Smith  read  M  us.D.  Line* 
8— 11,  for  tenience  beginning  About  1826  read 
On  July  7,  1827,  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  was  con- 
ftrred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Dublin. 
(See  vol.  iv.  p.  1706,  note  9.)  Line  16,  for 
about  1845  read  in  1847. 

SMITH.  John  Christopher.  Line  5  from 
end  of  article,  for  Two  read  Three,  as  another 
collection  of  Handel's  works  in  Smith's  writing 
belonging  to  the  Granville  family,  is  now  id  the 
possession  of  Bevil  Granville,  Esq.  of  Welles- 
bourne  Hall,  Warwickshire.  Omit  the  reference 
to  Handel  in  Appendix. 

SMITH.  Sydney.  Add  date  of  death,  March 
3,1889. 

SOCIETE  DES  CONCERTS  DU  CONSER- 
VATOIRE. For  corrections  and  additions  see 
Altes  and  Gakcin  in  Appendix. 

SOGGETTO  (Ital.  for  a  Subject  or  Theme). 
The  true  subject  of  an  orthodox  Fugue :  as  opposed 
to  the  Andamento,  which  is  a  Subject  of  abnormal 
length  ;  and  the  Attacco,  which  is  a  mere  Point 
of  Imitation. 

In  its  most  regular  form,  the  Soggetto  conuLjt* 
of  a  single  homogeneous  section  ;  as  in  No.  x  of 
4  Das  wohltemperirte  Clavier.' 

Occasionally,  however,  its  division  into  two 
sections  is  very  clearly  marked ;  as  in  No.  7  of 
the  same. 

Subjects  of  this  last-named  class  frequently 
make  a  very  near  approach  to  the  Andamento, 
from  which  they  sometimes  differ  only  in  their 
less  extended  dimensions.  [See  Andamento  and 
Attaooo  in  Appendix.]  [W.S.R.] 

SONG.  P.  604  a,  in  the  song  •  When  I  am 
laid,'  the  treble  clef  should  be  added  to  the  voice 
part,  and  the  treble  and  bass  clef  to  the  acoom- 
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paniment  throughout.  On  p.  608  a,  among  the 
English  tongs,  Hatton's  '  To  Anthea '  should  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
Its  omission  was  accidental.  P.  608  6,  1.  34,  for 
Gattie  read  Gatty.  P.  611,  add  to  list  of  col- 
lections of  national  songs. 

•Valituita  Suomalaisia  Kansan-Lauluja,'  harmoniwd 
by  K.  Logi,  and  published  at  Helsingfor*. 

P.  614  a,  line  3  from  bottom,  add  Worthy 
■  if  mention,  likewise,  are  the  songs  of  J. 
Brzowski,  Ig.  F.  Dobrzynski,  J.  Eisner,  E. 
Jenike,  E.  Kania,  Y.  Kazynski,  Ig.  KomorowBki, 
M.  Madeyski,  P.  Mirecki,  J.  Nowakowski,  W. 
Prohazka,  A.  Sowinaki,  J.  Stefani  and  K.  Wy- 
socki. 

In  1 81 8  the  poet  Niemoewicz  published  his 
great  work  Spievony  kittoryczne  z  muzykon  ; His- 
torical songs  with  music),  and  at  his  invitation 
the  most  popular  composers  of  the  day  wrote  or 
adapted  melodies  to  them.  From  these  songs, 
cherished  as  household  words  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  Polish  patriotism  has  drawn  both  in- 
spiration on  the  battle-field  and  consolation 
under  misfortune  and  oppression.  The  collection 
includes  some  of  the  oldest  national  hymns,  ar- 
ranged in  modern  notation ;  among  them,  for 
instance,  St.  Adalbert's  hymn  to  the  Virgin 
(Boga-Rodziqa),  a  hymn  of  the  10th  century 
which  is  engraved  in  plain-chant  on  its  writer  s 
tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gnesa,  and  still  sung 
there  as  well  as  at  Dombrowa  on  the  Warka 
every  Sunday.  The  characteristics  of  the  old 
Polish  historic  chants,  such  as  the  Hymn  of  the 
Virgin  of  Czenstochowska  and  the  Hymn  of  St. 
Casiinir,  are  their  simplicity  and  dignity. 
P.  614  A,  after  last  line  in  small  print,  add 
J  Pastoral W  i  Kolendy  s  melod/amJ,*  by  Abbe*  M 

'.pl 


— - j  —  — — — j — ■ — 1   — j 
MliMluszew»ki.    (The  Kolendaa  or  Noels  are  peculiar  to 


th.'  IV: iv!; 


9  pecmi 

ire  mostly  quaint  old  popular 

ung  at  Chrn 
Numerous  collections  of 

*  by  Jules  Fontana, 


aim  of  the  lath  century,  and  are  sung  at  Christmas  in 


every  house 
exist.) 
•Polish  National  M< 

*  Chants  du  peuple  de 
'  Chants   polonais  nationatuc 

Sowinaki. 

4  Piesni  lndn  polslriejo,'  by  O.  Kolberg. 
valuable  collection.) 

'Dalnos  oder  Lithauische  Volkslieder  mlt  Musife/by 
L.  J.  Rhiisa. 

•  Polnische  Liedergetchichte ' ;  Eph.  Oloff. 
'  Histoire  de  la  musiquo  en  Polngne' ;  A.  Ji 
•Cent  illustres  Polonais';  8.  Starowobiki. 
1  Janociana     D.  Janocki  (treating  of  old  Polish 


•  by  C.  Lipinski. 
:  et  popuhurea,'  by  S. 


(This  is  a  very 


poser*  < 


'  1as»  Mimrieus  polonais  et  »la 
See  aUo  the  writing*  of  Si 
biovrski,  Grabowoki,  Woronic* 
information  on  Polish  music. 


1  for 


further 


P.  618  a,  1.  11,  before  second  musical  example, 
for  lesser  read  looser.  P.  620  a,  note  3,  for  Olt 
read  Ott.  |AHW- ' 

SONTAG,  Henriettb.  Line  a  of  article, 
correct  date  of  birth  to  Jan.  3,  1806. 

SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS.  P.  647  ft,  }■  7, 
for  such  read  much ;  and  add  at  end  of  article, 
that  Messrs.  Potter  &  Co.  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  4  Drum,  Flute,  and  Bugle  Duty  Tutor.' 

SPINET.  After  titU  add  Ft.  Epinelte,  Clavi- 
eorde  ;    I  Lai.  Spinetta,  Clavicordo ;  Spanish 


Clarieordio.  English  Spinet,  Virginal.  P.  651a, 
footnote,  add : — and  the  upright  spinet  from  the 
Correr  collection,  belonging  to  Mr.  George 
Donaldson,  which  had  also  plectra  of  brass.  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  use  of  the  quill 
superseded  that  of  brass.  P.  651ft,  1.  36,  Con- 
siderable light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  hitherto 
profoundly  obscure  invention  of  the  keyboard 
instrument  subsequently  known  as  the  Spinet,  by 
that  erudite  searcher  and  scholar  Mr.  Edmund 
Vander  Straeten,  in  'La  Musique  aux  Pays Bas,' 
vol.  vii.  (Les  musiciens  neerlandais  en  Espagne, 
I**  partie),  Brussels,  1885.  He  quotes,  p.  246, 
from  a  testamentary  inventory  of  musical  instru 
ments  which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Isabella,  at 
the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  dated  1503.  '  Dos  Clavi- 
cinbanos  viejos '  that  is  to  say,  two  old  clavecins 
(spinets).  One  of  her  chamberlains,  Sancho  de 
Parades  (p.  348)  owned  in  1500  'Dos  Clabior- 
ganos ' — two  claviorgans  or  organized  clavecins. 
In  a  previous  inventory,  dated  1480  (and  earlier), 
the  same  chamberlain  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  manicorde  or  clavichord  with  tangents.  But 
Mr.  Vander  Straeten  is  enabled  to  give  a  posi 
tive  date,  1387  (p.  40,  et  seq.),  when  John  the 
First,  King  of  Aragon,  had  heard  and  desired  to 
possess  an  instrument  called '  exaquir,'  which  wan 
certainly  a  keyboard  stringed-instrument.  He 
describes  it  later  on  as  resembling  an  organ  but 
sounding  with  strings.  The  name  'exaquir' 
may  be  identified  with  '  l'eschuaqueil  d'Angle- 
terre,'  which  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  1  La  Prise 
d' Alexandria,'  written  by  Guillaume  de  Ma- 
chault,  in  the  1 4th  century.  Mr.  Vander  Straeten 
enquires  If  this  appellat  ion  can  be  resolved  by 
'  echiquier '  (chequers)  from  the  black  and  white 
arrangement  of  the  keys  ?  The  name  echiquier 
occurs  in  the  romance  'Chevalier  du  cygne'  and 
in  the  '  Chanson  sur  la  jouroee  de  Gui  negate,'  a 
1 5th  century  poem,  in  which  the  poet  asks  to  be 
sounded 

Orgiua,  harpes,  naqnaires,  chaUemellea, 
Buns  ecbiqniera,  guistemes,  dc 


The  enquirer  is  referred  to  the  continuance  of 
Mr.  Vander  Straeten 'a  notes  on  this  interesting 
question,  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  It  is 
here  sufficient  to  be  enabled  to  prove  that  a  kind 
of  organ  sounding  with  strings  was  existing 
in  1387 — and  that  clavecins  were  catalogued 
in  1503,  that  could  be  regarded  as  old;  also 
that  these  dates  synchronize  with  Ambros's 
earliest  mention  of  the  clavicymbalum,  in  a 
MS.  of  1404.  P.  052a.  1.  8,  add: — In  the 
Bologna  Exhibition,  1888,  Historical  Section, 
was  shown  a  spinet  bearing  the  inscription 
'Alessandro  Pasi  Modenese,'  and  a  date,  1490. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Count  L.  Manzoni.  It  is  a 
true  Italian  spinet  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The 
date,  which  has  been  verified,  does  not  in- 
validate the  evidence  adduced  from  Scaliger 
and  Banchieri  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
spinet,  but  it  places  it  farther  back  and  before 
Scaliger,  who  was  born  in  1484,  could  have 
I  observed  it  This  Bologna  Loan  Collection 
j  contained,  as  well  as  the  earliest  dated  spinet, 
I  the  latest  dated  harpsichord  (1802,  Clement!) 
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known  to  the  writer.  Line  1 1,  Miss  Marie 
Decca  owns  a  Rosso  spinet  dated  1550,  and 
there  is  another  by  the  same  maker  (signed 
Annibalis  Mediolanesis)  dated  1560,  recently  in 
the  possession  of  Herr  H.  Kohl,  Hamburg,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  palace  of  the  San  Severino 
family,  at  Crema,  in  Lombardy.  These  spinets 
are  usually  made  entirely  of  one  wood,  the  sound- 
board as  weil  as  the  case.  The  wood  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  cedar,  from  its  odour  when  planed 
or  cut,  at  least  in  some  instances  that  have  come 
under  the  writer's  notice.    P.  654  a,  1.  7,  The 

spinet  by  Antonio  of  Padua  of  1550  has  ^  dis- 
tinctly written  on  the  lowest  E  key,  the  next 
being  F,  etc.,  but  although  the  writing  is  very 
old,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  written  when 
the  instrument  was  made.  P.  6540,  1.  13,  Han- 
del's clavichord  from  Maidstone,  with  cut  sharps, 
showed  by  the  tuning  when  examined  in  1885, 
that  the  first  diagram  is  to  be  accepted  as  right 
namely,  that  the  nearer  divisions  of  the  cut  keys 
are  the  dominants,  and  the  back  divisions,  the 
chromatics.  L.  24  from  bottom  of  text,  for 
Mr.  Amps  read  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann.  P.  6546 
footnote :  1630,  on  Mr.  W.  Dale's  spinet,  is 
not  a  date  ;  it  is  the  maker's  number.  P.  655  6 
1.  5,  for  dated  read  numbered.  The  Haward 
spinet  belonging  to  the  Rev.  L.  K.  Hilton,  of 
Semley,  Shaftesbury,  is  nearly  like  a  Hitchcock, 
which  proves  that  Howard  did  not  remain 
with  the  model  figured  655  A.  Mr.  Kendrick 
Pyne  acquired  a  Haward  spinet  (now  in  Mr. 
Boddington's  collection)  dated  or  numbered 
1687,  that  has  sharps  like  the  Hitchcocks,  with 
a  strip  of  the  colour  of  the  naturals  let  in,  in  this 
instance  black.  [A.J.H.] 

S PITTA,  J.  A.  P.  P.  656  b,  note  1,  add 
that  the  translation  of  his  'J.  S.  Bach/  by 
Clara  Bell  and  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes,  by  Novello  Sc  Co.  in 
1884-5.  Add  that  the  new  edition  of  Schlitz's 
works,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Spitta. 

SPOFFORTH,  Reginald.  Line  3,  for  1768 
read  1 770.  Line  4  from  bottom,  for  Kensing- 
ton read  Brompton. 

SPOIIR.  Louis.  Line  2,  for  April  25  read 
April  5.  P.  66ia,  1.  28  from  bottom,  for  Oct. 
16  read  Oct.  22.  P.  664  a.  in  the  second  column 
of  the  list  of  works,  add  that  op.  97  a,  '  Psalm 
24/  ha.s  been  published  by  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., 
in  '  The  Bach  Choir  Magazine.' 

SPONTINL  P.  6770,  note  i,for  'Venus 
n'avait  pas  tort'  read  1  Au  bruit  dee  lourd*  mar- 
teaux.' 

STA INER,  John,  Mus.  D.  Add  that  in  1888 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  hiB  post  at  St.  Paul's 
owing  to  his  failing  sight.  In  the  same  year  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Among  bis 
more  important  works  should  be  added  a  sacred 
cantata,  'St.  Mary  Magdalen,'  written  for  the 
Gloucester  Festival  of  1883,  and  an  oratorio, 
•The  Crucifixion'  (1887). 


STANFORD,  C.  V.  Line  10  of  article,  for 
was  appointed  read  had  been  appointed  two 
years  previously.  Add  that  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at  Oxford  in  I SS3  ; 
in  1885  he  succeeded  Mr.  Goldschmirit  aa  con- 
ductor of  the  Bach  Choir,  and  in  Dec.  1887  be 
was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the  L'niver>aty 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  31ac- 
farren.  P.  689  6,  bottom  line.ybr  String  Quartet 
read  Quartet  for  PF.  and  Strings.  To  list  of 
works  add  the  following : — 

Op. 

Ik.  Three  '  r*vmller  Songs '  (Browning),  for  baritone  en«1  cSorv* 
IS.  Hit  Songs. 

30.  FV.  Senate  In  Dh  (MS.). 

21.  Elegiac  od«  (Wall  Whitman),  for  mil  i 

22.  Oratorio.  'The  Three  Holy  Children.' 
21  Incidental  Music  to  the  '  Kumenidev'  Oaruln  1- 
2s.  'The  Kevenge'  (Tennyson),  choral  ballad. 
26.  Quintet  (or  I'F.  and  Strlrigs,  In  D  minor. 
26.  Carmen  Saeculare  iTennyson).  for  soprano 

Composed  for  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  1n*7. 
87.  Paalm  el  for  aoprano  and  chorus.  Opening  of  ] 

bltlon.  18e7. 
48.  '  Irian  '  Symphony  In  F  minor. 
29.  Incidental  music  to  the  'Oedipus  1 
90.  Songs  (ui.publliihed.  IS*). 
81.  Symphony  In  F  (Berlin,  Jan.  14,  and  Crystal  f'alace.  Feb.  23.  :  ->»>_ 
32.  Bulte  for  violin  and  orchestra  (Berlin.  Jan.  It.  lie*),  uid  l  tul- 
March»t. 

'OttMtn  t.f  Uiaflao'  (A 


Add  that  the  opera  *  Savonarola,'  in  three 
and  a  prologue,  was  produced  at  Hamburg, 
April  1 8,  1884,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  July  9  of 
the  same  year.  On  April  28  of  that  year,  bis 
'Canterbury  Pilgrims,'  in  three  acts  (words  by 
Gilbert  A'Beckett),  was  produced  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  company  at  Drury  Lane.  Other  work* 
without  opus-numbers  are  a  Festival  Overture, 
Gloucester,  1877;  Elegiac  Symphony,  in  D  minor, 
Cambridge,  and  Gloucester  Festival,  1S83:  Con- 
certos for  PF.  and  for  violoncello,  with  orchestra. 
A  collection  of  '  Fifty  Irish  Melodies'  (Boosey), 
with  accompaniments,  etc..  edited  by  him,  and  a 
*  Song  Book  for  Schools'  (National  Society),  may 
al*o  be  mentioned.  (M.) 

STARK,  Lcdwio.  Add  date  of  death,  March 
22,  1884.    Add  that  Dr.  S.  Lebert  died  in  Dec 
I  1884. 

I  STEIN.  P.  708  6,  line  12  from  bottom  of  text, 
adddatcsof  J.  A.Streicher,  1761-1833.  P.  709*, 
L  11,  for  1795  read  1796.  Line  25,  for  Jan. 
*6,  1835,  read  Jan.  10,  1833.    For  correction  of 

]  the  next  sentence  (lines  26,  27)  see  Streichks 

1  in  vol.  iii.  p.  739  b. 

STEPHENS,  John,  Mus.D.    Line  2  from 
end  of  article  for  Dec  1 5  read  Dec.  1 . 

STEVENS,  R.  J.  S.    Line  2  of  article,  for 
in  read  March  27. 

STIEHL,  H.  Add  that  he  died  in  May  1886. 

STIGELLI,  G.  Add  that  he  died  at  Monxa, 
July  3,  1868. 

STOCKFL0TE.    See  Csakan. 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Julios.  Add  that  his 
Method  of  Singing  has  lately  t>een  translated  into 
English  by  Mme.  Sophie  Lowe  ^ Novello  &  Co.). 

STOKES,  ChablKS.  Line  8  from  end  of 
article,  for  now  read  then,  and  add  date  of 
death,  April  14,  1839. 
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STONARD. 

8TONARD,  William,  Mu».  D.  Add  that  an 

Evening  Service  by  him  is  printed  in  the  Motet 
Society's  publications,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

STOPPING  is  the  term  used  for  the  action  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  playing  instruments 
with  strings  stretched  over  a  fingerboard,  in 
order  to  produce  the  intermediate  sounds  lying 
between  the  notes  sounded  by  the  '  open '  strings. 
When  a  iiigher  note  than  the  fundamental  sound 
of  the  string  is  required,  the  vibrating  part  of 
the  string  must  be  shortened  by  stopping  the 
vibration  at  a  certain  point  between  nut  and 
bridge,  1. e,  by  using  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  as  an  artificial  nut  or  stopping-point. 
The  nearer  this  point  is  to  the  bridge,  the  shorter 
the  vibrating  part  of  the  strings,  and  the  higher 
in  pitch  therefore  the  sound  produced.  A  correct 
intonation  or  playing  in  perfect  tune  obviously 
depends  entirely  on  exactness  of  stopping.  See 
also  under  Double  Stops  and  Harmonics.  [P.D.] 

STRADELLA,  A  lbssakdbo.  P.  723  b,  1. 17 
from  bottom,  add  that  internal  evidence  makes 
it  very  probable  that  Francesco  Rossi  was  the 
composer  of  '  Pieta,  Signnre ! '  although  the 
authorship  is  still  doubtful.  Line  5  from  bottom 
of  same  column,  add  to  references,  vol.  i.  p.  6546. 
P.  724  a,  1.  6,  for  1578  read  1678. 

STR  A  KOSC  H .  Add  date  of  death  of  Maurice, 
Oct.  9,  1887. 

STRAUS,  Ludwio.  Line  la  of  article,  for 
Prince  C'zaitoryski  read  Ober- Finanzrath  Baron 
von  Heintl.  Line  9  from  end  of  article,  for 
settling  after  a  time  at  Manchester,  read  divid- 
ing his  time  between  London  and  Manchester. 
Line  7  from  end  add  He  now  lives  in  Ixmdon. 
Add  that  in  the  spring  of  1888  he  resigned  his 
post  as  leader  of  Mr.  Halle's  orchestra. 

STRAUSS,  Johank.  Add  to  list  of  operas, 
•Blindekuh'  (1N78  ,  'Das  Spitzentuch  der 
Kiinigin  '  1,1880),  '  Eine  Nacht  in  Venedig ' 
I18831,  *  Der  Zigeunerbaron  *  (1N85),  '  Sim- 
plicius'  (1887).  Add  that  Eduabd  Strauss 
brought  liia  orchestra  to  tho  Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion in  1 885,  when  the  daily  concerts  created  a 
furore  in  London. 

STREICHER,  J.  A.  Line  7  of  article,  for 
in  read  Dec.  13.  Line  n  of  article  for  in  1794 
read  Jan.  3,  1796.  Line  12,  for  in  1832  rt-ad 
May  25,  1833.    Line  1 5  for  in  read  March  28. 

STRING.  Line  I  of  article  for  Fr.  Chord, 
read  Fr.  Corde. 

STROHF1EDEL.  Add  that  the  instrument 
is  more  usually  called  by  its  other  names,  Xylo- 
phone or  Gigelira.  A  fourth  name  for  the 
instrument  is  Ligncum  Psalterium. 

STROHMEYhR,  Carl.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article,/or  1870  read  1780. 

SUCHER.  Add  that  Frau  Sucher  gained 
great  renown  by  her  singing  of  Isolde  at  Bay- 
reuth  in  1886.  In  1887  her  husband  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Hofoper 
at  Berlin,  she  remaining  at  Hamburg  to  fulfil 
her  engagement. 
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SUSSMAYER.  See  also  Mozart  in  Appendix. 

SULLIVAN.  P.  762  o.  1.  24,  add  that  he 
conducted  tho  Leeds  Festivals  of  1883  and  1886, 
composing  for  the  latter  *  The  Golden  Legend,' 
to  words  selected  from  Longfellow's  poem. 
P.  764  in  list  of  works,  add  among  the  dra- 
matic works,  'Princess  Ida,'  1884;  'The  Mi- 
kado,' 1885;  Rudiligore,'  1887;  'The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,'  1888;  all  published  by  Chappell. 
Among  the  vocal  works  add  the  cantata  '  The 
Golden  Legend,'  produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
of  1886,  and  published  by  Novello;  and  the  trio 
'  Morn,  happy  morn,'  for  soprano,  alto  and  tenor, 
with  flute  obbligato,  written  for  the  play  of 
« Olivia,'  by  W.  G.  Wills.  Among  the  incidental 
music  to  plays  add  Overture  and  incidental  music 
to  Macbeth,  produced  Dec.  29,  1888. 

SUNDERLAND,  Mrs.,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Sykes,  was  born  at  Brighouse,  Yorkshire, 
in  1819.  It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Halifax 
Choral  Society  that  her  voice  first  attracted  at- 
tention, and  she  was  taken  in  hand  first  by 
Luke  Settle,  a  blacksmith  of  Brighouse,  and 
then  by  Dan  Sugden  of  Halifax,  both  renowned 
local  musicians.  Under  their  training  she 
became  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  old- 
fashioned  quartet  choirs,  which  then  existed  in 
Yorkshire  churches.  Her  first  appearance  as  a 
solo  singer  was  on  Feb.  19. 1838.  at  a  concert  given 
in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  Bradford.  She  at  once 
became  a  local  celebrity,  was  styled  the  '  York- 
shire Queen  of  Song,'  and  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  the  leading  vocalist  in  the 
North  of  England.  She  was  physically  robust, 
and  her  voice  was  a  high  soprano  of  great  force 
and  volume,  which  she  managed  with  much  ex- 
pression. Her  repertoire  was  chiefly  composed 
of  the  principal  songs  in  the  Messiah,  Judas,  and 
the  Creation  ;  but  she  had  also  some  secular 
songs,  mostly  of  a  popular  kind.  Her  first 
appearance  in  London  was  in  the  Messiah 
at  Exeter  Hall.  Nov.  2,  1849,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  sing  first  soprano  for  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  other  bodies  in  the  Mes- 
siah, Creation,  Elijah,  etc,  until  1856.  The 
directors  of  the  Antient  Concerts  esteemed  her 
voice  and  expression  so  much  that  they  offered 
to  send  her  abroad  for  further  tuition.  Indeed 
had  her  early  training  equalled  the  quality  of 
her  voice  and  her  natural  feeling,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  would  have  risen  to  very 
great  general  eminence.  Her  last  appearance  in 
public  was  in  the  Messiah,  at  Huddersficld,  June  3, 
1864.  Mrs.  Sunderland  married  at  the  age  of  19, 
and  now  lives  at  Calder  View,  Brighouse.  [G.] 

SVENDSEN,  J.  8.  Add  that  in  18S8  he 
visited  England,  conducting  his  Symphony  in  D 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  3 1 ,  as  well 
as  the  laBt  concert  of  the  season  on  J  tine  16. 

SVENDSEN,  Olu*.  Add  date  of  death, 
May  15,  1888. 

SWELL-ORGAN.  The  sentence  in  line*  5 -8 
of  article  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  Venetian 
Swell 
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the  Venetian  blind  so  called  because  it  was  worked  I 
on  the  tame  principle  as  the  harpsichord  swell. 

SWEETLAND,  W.,  established  an  organ 
factory  at  Bath,  in  1847.  The  Church  of  St. 
Cuthbert  (WellB,  Somerset)  and  the  Weeleyan 
Ohapel  in  Cardiff  contain  instruments  of  his 
making.  He  also  built  a  chamber  organ  in  his 
own  house,  for  which  he  has  invented  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  Voix  celeste,  or  tremulant,  can  be 
applied  to,  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure  from,  a  «olo 
stop.  [V.  de  P.] 

8WINNERTON  HEAP,  C.  Add  to  list  of 
works  a  sonata  for  violin  and  pianotorte,  and  a 
cantata  '  The  Maid  of  AstolaU' 


j  SYMPHONY.  P.  29  a,  L  9  from  bottom,  _/br 
an  AmbrosianiHcher  Lobgesang  read  the  Te 
Deum.  P.  42  b,  1.  17  from  bottom,  for  Nor- 
wegian read  Scandinavian. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  For  continu- 
ation see  Boston  in  Appendix,  and  add  that  in 
the  winter  seasons  from  1886  to  1880,  Mr. 
Henschel  organized  a  series  of  orchestral  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  St.  J aines's  Hall,  on  much  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  concerts  described 
in  the  Dictionary. 

SYNCOPATION.  The  first  note  of  the 
musical  example  should  be  E,  not  C  (i.  0,  on  the 
highest  space  of  the  treble  stave). 


T. 


rpACCHINARDT,  N.    Line  a,  for  Florence 
I   in  September  1776,  read  Leghorn,  Sept.  3, 
1772.    Last  line  of  article,/or  in  i860  read 
at  Florence,  March  14,  1859. 

TALLYS,  T.  P.  54  a,  I  35,  omit  the  worth 
sung  upside  down.  P.  54c,  under  'Let  the 
wicked'  add  that  •Calvert**  list'  refers  to  his 
anthem  book,  published  1844.  P-  54  rf»  L  4 
omit  the  anthem  1 0  thou  God  Almighty '  as  it 
occurs  again  in  its  right  place  in  the  list.  For 
further  information  see  Btrd  in  Appendix. 

TAMBERLIK.  Add  date  of  death,  Mar.  1 3, 
1889. 

TANNHAUSER.  Line  4  of  artide./orOct. 
ao  read  Oct  19. 

TANS'UR,  W.  Add  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Edward  and  Joan  Tanzer  of  Dunchurch,  and  was 
baptized  Nov.  6,  1706. 

TAR  AN  T  ELLA.  To  the  list  of  works  on  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  given  in  vol.  iv.  p.  59  6, 
add  J.  Muller,  De  Tarentula  et  vi  musicae  in 
ejus  curatione.  Hafniae,  1679. 

TAUSIG,  Carl.  P.  646,1*81  line  but  one,  add 
that  his  father,  Aloys Tausig, died  March  24, 1885. 

TE  DESCA,  ALLA.  P.  67  a,  after  the  musical 
example,  add  that  in  one  of  the  sketches  for  this 
movement  (in  Bb)  it  is  inscribed  '  Allemande 
Allegro.' 

TE  DEUM.  P.  68  b,  L  ai  from  bottom,  add 
that  Uerlioz's  work  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  18,  1885,  and  by  the  Bach  Choir, 
May  17,  1887.  The  latter  body  sang  the  work 
again,  with  several  anthems,  etc.,  in  West- 
minster Abbey  June  a8,  1888,  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Majesty's  coronation. 

TELFORD  &  TELFORD'S  organ  factory  in 
Dublin  was  established  in  1830  by  William  Tel- 
ford. His  first  work  was  to  add  German  pedals 
(till  then  unknown  in  Ireland)  to  the  organ  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  Since  then 
they  have  built  organs  for  Limerick  and  Lismore 
Cathedrals,  and  many  others  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  colonies.  [V.  de  P.] 


TEMPERAMENT.  P.  706,  L  7,  omit  the 
word*  see  Appendix. 

TEMPUS  PERFECTfJM,  TEMPUS  IM- 
PERFECTTJM.  See  articles  Modi,  Notation, 
Pbolatkw,  Time. 

TENOR.  Line  10  from  end  of  article,/or 
soprano  clef  read  treble,  or  G  clef. 

TENOR  VIOLIN.  P.  91  a,  L  1  a  from  bottom, 
for  quintet  read  sextet. 

TESTORE,  a  family  of  violin-makers  at 
Milan  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  con- 
sisting of  a  father,  Cablo  Giuseppe  ( 1 690- 1 7 1 5  ), 
and  two  sons,  Carlo  Antonio  and  Paolo  Air- 
TONIO  (1715-1745)-  Carlo  Giuseppe  was  the 
best  of  the  three.  His  instruments  have  often 
passed  for  the  work  of  his  master,  Giovanni 
Grancino.  In  1884  the  well-known  violoncello 
called  the  •  Lindby  Grancino  *  being  under  re- 
pair, the  removal  of  its  spurious  Cremona  label 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  old 
Testore,  the  original  label,  which  was  found 
well  preserved,  running  thus:  'Carlo  Giuseppe 
Testore  allievo  di  Gio.  Granzino  in  Contra  da 
Larga  di  Milano,  1690.' 1  Sig.  Bottesini's  famous 
double-bass  is  another  well-known  specimen  of  the 
old  Testore's  work.  His  instruments  are  strongly 
made,  and  often  irregular  in  design.  The  model 
is  generally  of  medium  height,  and  the  finish 
varies  considerably,  many  being  left  very  rough, 
and  extremely  plain  in  appearance.  The  tone, 
however,  is  usually  good,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  very  powerful  and  telling.  The  varnish,  a 
brownish-yellow,  sparingly  applied,  adds  little 
to  the  attractions  of  these  instruments,  and 
vigorous  hands  are  necessary  to  develop  their 
tone.  The  instruments  of  the  sons  are  lesa 
esteemed  :  they  are  lighter  in  colour,  and  a 
tendency  to  imitate  Joseph  Guarnerius  is  ob- 
servable. The  Tee  tores  worked  at  the  sign  of 
the  Eagle  in  the  same  narrow  street  where  the 
Grancinos  worked  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown. 
Alberti,  Landolfi,  Tanegia,  Mantegazza.Git 

toy  Item.  W.  B.  HUI  tod  t 
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Guadagnini,  Mezzadri,  Lavazza,  and  others, 
complete  the  group  of  Milanese  makers  who 
followed  the  Testores  in  general  plainness  of 
style,  aiming  at  producing  instruments  rather 
useful  and  lasting  than  ornamental.  [E.J.P.] 

THALBERG,  S.  P.  966,  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  the  story  concerning  Schumann  and 
his  wife  occurs  in  Schumann  s  4  Gesammelte 
Schriften,'  i.  199,  where  it  is  told,  not  as  an 
actual  occurrence,  but  as  having  happened  to  the 
imaginary  characters  Florestan  and  Zilia.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  had  its  foundation  in  fact. 

THEATRES  IN  LONDON.  See  Vaude- 
ville Theatre,  vol.  iv.  p.  23a  and  the  same 
heading  in  Appendix.. 

THESPIS.  Line  4  of  article,  for  Deo.  33 
read  Dec.  36. 

THOMAS,  Arthur  Goring.  Add  that  his 
four-act  opera  '  Nadeschda,'  set  to  a  libretto  by 
Julian  Sturgis,  was  produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  April  16,  1885.  An 
orchestral  '  Suite  de  ballet  *  was  performed  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society  on 
June  9,  1887. 

THOMAS,  Charles  Ambroise.  Correct  the 
statement  in  1.  5-6  from  end  of  article,  by  a 
reference  to  Gounod  in  Appendix. 

THOMAS,  Harold.  Add  date  of  death, 
July  29,  1885. 

THOMAS,  Theodore.  Add  that  the  famous 
orchestra  formed  by  him  was  disbanded  in  1888. 

THOMASSCHULE.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1146, 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  198  a. 

THOMSON,  George.  Line  a  of  article,/or 
Edinburgh  read  Dunfermline,  and  omit  the  word* 
or  1759. 

THORNDIKE,  Herbert  Elliot.  Was  born 
April  7,  1851,  at  Liverpool,  and  educated 
at  Woolwich  Academy  and  Cambridge.  As  an 
undergraduate  of  the  University  he  competed 
successfully  at  the  Crystal  Palace  National 
Music  meetings,  and  gained  the  first  prize. 
He  then  went  to  Milan,  to  Francesco  Lam- 
perti,  under  whom  he  studied  for  four  years. 
Since  his  return  to  England  he  has  studied 
oratorio  and  English  singing  with  Signor  Ran- 
degger  and  Mr.  Deacon.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  March  36,  1878,  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  and  has 
since  then  been  steadily  rising  in  favour.  His 
voice  is  a  good  full  bass  of  unusual  compass,  and 
be  sings  with  taste  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  has  frequently  sung  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Bach  Choir,  the  Popular  Concerts,  the  Nor- 
wich Festival,  etc.  At  these  he  has  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  England  Schubert's  noble 
songs,  4  Waldesnacht '  and  '  Wehmuth.'  He 
appeared  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  in  July 
1887.  [G.] 

THOROUGHBASS.  P.  108  6,  add  that  the 
first  u«e  of  a  thoroughbass  appears  to  be  in  a 
work  by  an  English  composer,  Richard  Dering, 
who  published  a  set  of  'Cantionee  Sacrae'  at 


Antwerp  in  1597,  in  which  a  figured  bass  is  em- 
ployed. See  Dering  in  Appendix,  vol  iv.  p.  61 3  6. 

THREE  CHOIRS.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  new  works  produced  at  these  festivals  since 
the  article  was  written  : — 

Worcester,  MM,  Dr.  J.  F.  RrMt»"i  'Hymn  of  St.  FrancU,'  and 
Mr.  0.  H.  Llord'n  '  Uuo  and  Leaiider.' 
Hereford,  18*3.  Dr.  Joeeph  Smith'!  'St.  Xerln,"  and  Mr.  Lloyd'* 

aioueeiter.  li*8,  Mr.  W.  8.  RockJtrol  'Good  Shepherd.'  tad 
Mr.  Lloyd'*  'Andromeda.' 
Worcester.  1*7,  Mr.  Cuweo'i '  Buth  ' 
Hereford.  ISM.  Va  new  wurk  of  Importanoe. 

THREE-QUARTER  FIDDLE.  SeeVioLiNO 
Piccolo. 

TICHATSCHEK.  J.  A.  Line  15  from  end  of 
article,  for  Hernando  read  Fernanda  Add  date 
of  death.  Jan.  18,  1886. 

TOEPFER,  Gottlob,  was  born  in  1793  near 
Weimar,  received  a  good  education,  and  be- 
came organist  of  that  city.  He  wrote  two 
works  on  organ-building  in  1833  and  1843 
respectively.  [V.  de  P.] 

TONAL  FUGUE.  From  a  passage  in  Arthur 
Bedford's  'Great  Abuse  of  Musick '  (171 1)  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  invention  of  tonal 
fugue  was  commonly  ascribed,  though  of  course 
wrongly,  to  Purcell.  He  gives  an  example  in 
his  appendix  of  a  4  Canon  of  four  parts  in  one, 
according  to  Mr.  Purcell's  rule  of  Fuging,  viz. 
that  where  the  Treble  and  Tenor  leaps  a  fourth, 
there  the  Counter  and  Bass  leaps  a  fifth.'  [M.] 

TONIC.  The  name  given  in  modern  music 
to  the  Key-note,  *.  0.  the  note  from  which  the 
key  is  named.  The  functions  of  the  tonic  are  in 
all  respects  identical  with  those  of  the  final  of  the 
ancient  modes.  The  tonic  harmony  is  the  com- 
mon chord  or  triad,  major  or  minor  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  is  built  upon  the  key-note  as  its 
baas.  The  rule  that  every  composition  must  end 
with  this  harmony  in  some  shape  or  other  is  pro- 
bably the  only  law  of  music  which  has  remained 
in  full  force  through  all  the  changes  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  stylds.  Its  application  is 
so  universal  that  only  one  exception  occurs 
readily  to  the  mind,  that  of  a  song  by  Liszt,  in 
which  the  effect  of  the  innovation  is  so  unsatis- 
factory that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
will  often  be  repeated.  (M.] 

TORRIAN,  Jehan,  of  Venice,  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  and  built  in  1504  the 
organ  of  Notre  Dame  des  Tables,  Montpellier. 
A  copy  of  the  curious  contract  may  be  seen  in 
Roret's  4  Manuel  des  Facteurs  d'Orgues  '  (Paris, 
1849).  [V.  de  P.] 

TOSTI,  F.  P.  Line  3  of  article,  for  April  7, 
1837,  read  April  9,  1846.  P.  153  a,  L  II,  for 
sine  read  nene. 

TOWERS,  John.  Line  8  from  end  of  article, 
for  Conell,  read  Charlton  on  Medlock. 

TOY  SYMPHONY  (Ger.  Kinderdnfouie; 
Ft.  La  Foire  det  Enfantt,  or  Symphonie  Bur- 
Usque).  The  English  name  by  which  a  certain 
work  of  Haydn's  is  known.  A  tradition  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doubting  says 
that  the  composer  got  seven  toy  instruments  at 
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a  fair  at  Berchtesgaden,  and  taking  them  to 
Ester-has,  summoned  some  of  his  orchestra  to  an 
important  rehearsal.  When  they  found  that 
they  were  expected  to  play  a  new  By m phony 
upon  these  toys  (the  only  real  instruments  in 
the  score  are  two  violins  and  a  double  boss)  the 
most  experienced  musicians  in  the  band  failed  to 
keep  their  time  for  laughing.  The  original 
parts  are  entitled  '  Sinfonia  BerchtolsgadenHis ' ; 
the  toy  instruments  employed  are  a  'cuckoo* 
playing  E  and  6,  a  trumpet  and  drum  in  G,  a 
whistle,  a  triangle,  and  a  '  quail '  in  F.  There 
are  three  movements,  the  last  of  which  is  played 
three  times  over,  faster  and  faster  each  time. 
The  symphony  is  in  C  major,  and  was  written 
in  1 788.  [See  Pohl's  *  Haydn,'  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  etc.] 
Andreas  Romberg  wrote  a  symphony  for  much 
the  same  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  a 
pianoforte  duet,  a  rattle,  and  a  bell.  He  attempt* 
more  elaborate  modulations  than  Haydnventurea 
to  UBe,  but  his  symphony  lacks  the  fun  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  older  master's  work,  although  his  slow 
movement,  an  Adagio  lamentabile,  is  very  hu- 
morous. Mendelssohn  wrote  two— the  first  for 
Christmas  1827,  for  the  same  orchestra  as  Hay- 
dn's, the  second  for  Christmas  1828.  Both  seem 
to  have  vanished.  [See  voL  ii.  p.  261.]  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor  has  written  one  for  piano  and 
toys  which  is  not  infrequently  played.  [M.] 

TRACTULUS.  I.  A  kind  of  Neuma,  used  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  Stave.    [See  NeuMa]. 

II.  The  tiuulon,  or  Sign,  used  at  the  end  of  a 
Stave,  to  indicate  the  note  with  which  the  next 
Stave  begins.  (In  English  it  is  called  a  Di- 
reot.)  [W.S.R.] 

TRACTU8  (Deriv.  traho,  traxi,  to  bear; 
Eng.  Tract).  A  form  of  Versicle  sung,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  after  the  Gradual,  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  Graduale  and  Tractus 
owe  their  names  to  the  primitive  custom  of  sing- 
ing the  Epistle  and  Gospel  from  two  Pulpits,  or 
Ambone*,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Choir; 
the  Epistle  being  sung  on  the  south,  and  the 
Gos|iel  on  the  north  side— when  the  orientation 
of  the  Church  was  correct.  The  Graduale  was 
so  called,  because  it  was  sung  while  the  Deacon 
was  ascending  the  steps,  on  the  Gospel-side. 
The  Tractus  owed  its  name  to  the  ceremony  of 
carrying  the  book  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  to  both  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  [W.S.R.] 

TRANSCRIPTION.  A  term  which  in  Hi 
strict  meaning  should  be  the  exact  equivalent  of 
Arrangement,  but  which  in  practice  implies  a 
different, and  in  most  cases  afar  less  worthy  pro- 
duction, since  the  transcriber  rarely  if  ever  fails 
to  add  something  of  his  own  to  the  work  he 
selects  for  treatment.  Among  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  the  transcription  in  this  sense  are  the 
versions  of  tunes,  sacred  and  secular,  contained 
in  the  Virginal  Books,  which  no  doubt  were 
executed  to  order,  or  to  show  off  the  skill  of  some 
illustrious  performer.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  constant  fashion  has  been  in  its  adherence 
to  this  form  of  music.    William  Babell's  harpd- 
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chord  lessons  upon  the  favourite  opera  aim  of 
Handel's  time  are  of  the  same  order,  artistically 
speaking,  as  Thalberg's  '  Home,  sweet  home.'  or 
any  other  piece  of  the  class  in  modem  days. 
Earnest  musicians  seem  always  to  have  viewed 
these  productions  with  the  same  disapproval, 
Burney's  opinion  of  Babell  is  followed  by  a  pas- 
sage which  may  most  profitably  be  studied  in 
this  connection  (Hist.  voL  iv.  p.  648).  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  transcriptions 
which  consist  of  something  besides  unuieamtg 
runs  and  brilliant  passages,  and  which  even 
help  to  elucidate  the  intention  of  the  original 
composition.  Among  Lisxt's  versions  of  Schu- 
bert's songs,  there  are  a  few,  such  as  the 
'  Erlkonig,  of  which  this  may  be  said,  bat 
in  spite  of  such  brilliant  exceptions  as  this 
the  form  cannot  be  regarded  with  unmixed 
satisfaction.  l^L] 
TRANSFORMATION  OF  THEMES.  See 
Metamorphosis  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  717. 

TREE,  ANNA  Maria,  the  elder  sister  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  (Ellen  Tree),  born  1802  in  Lon- 
don, was  taught  singing  by  Lanza  and  Tom 
Cooke.  She  was  first  engaged  at  Bath,  where 
she  appeared  as  Polly  in  '  The  Beggar's  Opera,' 
Nov.  13,  1 81 8.  She  made  her  d.;but  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Rosina  in  'The  Berber  of  Seville  ' 
Sept.  10,  1819 ;  became  a  popular  actress  and 
ballad  singer,  and  remained  at  that  theatre,  with 
the  exception  of  her  provincial  engagements,  until 
her  retirement,  June  15,  1825.  She  made  a  great 
success  as  Luciana,  Dec.  II,  181 9;  Viola,  Not. 
8,  1820;  Julia,  Nov.  29,  1821  ;  Imogen,  June 
19,  1822;  Rosalind,  Dec.  10,  1S24;  in  Rey- 
nolds and  Bishop's  musical  adaptations  of  Shake- 
speare. Her  principal  new  parts  were  Louison 
in  '  Henri  Quatre,'  April  22,  1820  ;  Zaide  in  the 
younger  Colmau's  *  Law  of  Java,'  May  11.  182a ; 
Lady  Matilda  in  Planches  'Maid  Marian,' 
adapted  from  Peacock's  novel,  Dec.  3,  1822  ; 
Clari  the  Maid  of  Milan,  in  Payne's  operatic 
play,  wherein  she  originally  sang  '  Home,  sweet 
Home,'  May  8,  1823;  Mary  Copp  in  Payne'i 
'Charles  II.'  May  27,  1824  (these  last  two  ahe 
performed  at  her  farewell  benefit) ;  the  Baroness 
Matilda  in  'The  Frozen  Lake,'  a  mutilated 
version  of  Auber's  'Neige.'  Nov.  26,  1824,  etc 
She  marri'd  Mr.  James  Bradshaw,  afterwards 
member  for  Canterbury,  Aug.  15,  1825,  and  died 
at  her  residence,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  Feb.  17. 
1862.  Chorley  described  her  as  a  singer  with  a 
cordial,  expressive  ineszo-soprano  voice,  and  much 
real  feeling.  [A.C.] 

TRESOR  MUSICAL  A  collection  of  music 
edited  by  the  learned  M.  Robert  van  Malde- 
ghem,  whose  researches  in  the  monasteries  and 
libraries  of  the  continent,  including  the  Vatican, 
have  yielded  splendid  results,  and,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Belgian  Government  have 
rescued  from  obscurity  many  works  of  the  old 
Flemish  and  Belgian  composers,  under  whom 
the  golden  age  of  counterpoint  was  reached. 
The  biographical  notices,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  portraits,  are  of  interest,  but  would  gain  in 
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value  were  more  frequent  reference  made  in 
them  to  the  authorities  consulted.  Every  year 
since  1865  has  aeen  the  publication,  in  a  mag- 
nificent edition,  by  Musquardt,  Brussels,  of  two 
books  ('Musique  religieuse,  musique  profane') 
of  the  series,  which  is  not  jet  complete.1  In 
the  following  index  the  more  usual  forms  of 
certain  composers*  names  are  preferred  to  those 
given  in  Maldeghein'a  list. 


AKOKTROCB  OH  POPITTfrl.. 


1«1 


»4:- 
Are  Begin*  Cudorum 
ran,.'''  IliitjUA  . 
O  luilcl*  . 
|.ati*  lieu  . 
IV:i.talmmaeu!*t»  . 
Felix  Anna  C  part*) 

.!<!:- 
Are  Marl*  »tella 

Seeniar. 
Hon  if.  La  Biilnomiette 
Duet  1  tor  2  bi»v».<  . 

aX  l'art«jiigt:— 
Tout?*  lei  nulli 
On  I!*  peut 
l'uur  ui>g  jntitai* 
Tnu«  noble*  c  u  'ur* 
A  »ui»«  tiou  a.il  re  . 
V»  1  -en*  r-itr^t 
Se  je  >nm|>. 
iv  i-uvrv  nieudlant 
od.'w.t*  . 
L  lie  ore  e«t  venue  . 
l>.-jMi»iii  fortune  . 

Jc  lie  plU» 

J  ay  mta  moticueur 

Tn«teiul» 

Nr  Ton*  <-halll« 

L'hlrundellH  . 

lihcqueUt  ben  to  . 

Mijn  hertken  . 
II  mo  mfflt 
Bon  li..nime  vlell  . 
Mai"  qui  <-»t  celul  . 
I>an«  ton  chateau  . 
Le  muli  ila  Mai 
De  la  nult  le  doux  flan 
l.e*u 

Que   wvlront  graiid*- 

tbr«»or» 
BnuplM 
I'ai  le 
L««  fi.rtl 

Keutin-j  de  nenl  . 

0  mere  dri  flatlelirs 
A n- »i  n>«t  rien 
LMtue  nt  U  ToU 
t.a  medlocrlt* .  . 

Qlll  V.TH  I-  ftcl 

I'ar  lei  Mrritt«rrs  . 
•  'liArtl.l  court  .  . 
I'a»"'  du  rui     .  . 

1  f  grand  pleu. 
Or  lout  p.eMr 


La  vulupte 
Aui  un*  II  fait 
Or.  quaud  la  mort . 
Tout  acei-tre    .  . 
Au*M  n'ent  II  blaaon 
Le  corps  malieln  . 
Au  fond  de«  bole  . 
n,j  plant  eral-Je 
<elul  ne  t'alnteen  rtan 
InUme 

(Juaitd  plus  un 
Nosjour* 
l>e  peut  de  bleu 

1'1-Iii  »ilCC«"'llf« 

r»ril»»<>in' 
O  bleu  beurrux 
Kut  re  rallle  vertui 


1*-S 
ls<2 


W7 


1X77 

I-7* 
1p7'.» 


list. 


L-.-l 


LTtonneur      .  . 
Bleu  heureux  . 
I*  corp*  malieln 
SI  Je  me  plalm 
Hell  ten  den  Mensch 
44  O  qui  bon  droll  . 
41,  O  blen  heureux 
•v.    lb.  ruanipoted) 

]|,  l>lul  CTt  fol 

l/Ame  n 'endure  . 
Tout  c-  qui  est 
*  Soil  que  leclel.  . 

II  rut  done  vral 
u  O  trop  Inirrat  I 
21 :  ii  duux  print-  nip*  . 
J IV  «ln  Verl.ltJI 
Sulnlc  Barbe  . 
I'n  vltaire 
Mori  ccciir  couvert. 
IbtJoutiter-.ro  us 
Vou»  marcher 
Ah  mon  Dleti  . 
Vlgnons,  vl.-nette*. 
Amor  che  detrglo  , 
Entree  tuU 
•  hangler  ne  veulz  . 
n»lnededeull  . 
IleUi  seray-jo  . 

a6:- 
Jenedlsmot  . 


1W1 


' 

'■' 
11 

1.1 
1 

:< 

'J! 

--■ 
!> 
- 
It 
10 

Hi 


M 


i« 
1* 

m 
s 

I 
III 
II 

IS 
16 

1H 

» 
4 
7 
11 

"  , 
18 

a. 
s 

14  ! 

■Jl 
s 
U 


Aobicola.  AL 


itptrfMl  .  l«7 


..  1 


a4:- 


n4:— 
SobU  »»ncte 
Sauctr  l-hlllppe 

»5:- 
Haee  dle> 

Stenlar 

a9:— 
Bur  touj  rcgrcti 
a4:- 
*  SI  iou<  m  aimex  . 
40MlM.ral.br        .  . 
"!  II  0.1  blen       .  . 
14  Belie  pour  I 'amour     .  l«88 

\l          abcadelt.  Jaoov* 

16 
Is 

19  A*e 

a. 

30  Seeular. 

aa 

94  Quand  Jo  compmaae 

Sr>  Hlnc<!rlte  . 
S7  g|  J'al  deui  trnrlleiirt 
S"  si  Ton  pnuralt 

40  Tout  Ittolr  . 

41  -uupirsi 
«2 
J  i 

r 

4« 
4- 

< 

r. 

•". 
i" 

i.t 
11 


1W4 

4.1. 

47 

1« 

•  ' 

M 

•• 

.'I 

06:— 

IWploratlon  drf  Lupui  .  IK78  S 

Babul.  (See  Hons.] 
BfWEDICTCi*.   (See  IlEHTOuBS.] 


.4:- 
O  Jeau  Chrlrte 


12 


1  The  volume*  are  numbered  mere  I  r  by  the  date  of  publication , 
a-«  in  the  following  ll»l.  where  (be  but  column  of  fl«uret  Indicate* 
the  i>ave  ol  the  volunx.  The  dlTlHon  Into  Sacred  and  Secular  to 
not  stnctly  L  b»enred :  the  word*  In  thl»  list  are  used  t 


4  1 
47 

l.'i 
I- 


No«  f?  part*'. 
Eccle'lam  tuam 
Sabbato  !-aiirto 
Venl  8«urte  Hptritn 


1WI 


»  Trlnelpli 
40    Ci  part*) 
*'l  Osarl. 
pait«. 


Autonlt 


DBtlckmocht  .  urn 

Oj  nachtetael       .     .  .. 

•  4:- 

L'aultrejour  .     .     .  WS8 
BfBOHB.  vak  dir.  |8eeMo*TE  ] 
Bts-scnor.    [See  EPt-X)o?icrB.] 

BBl'MCL.  ANTOJt. 
StUTtd. 


011 

o  (5 


i«n 


10 


COMPtBF.  LOTBBT. 


a8:- 
'29  Venet,  ami 
Va-t-en,  regret 
Recoelllef-Toua 

»i  Sourdea  1 


1S77  SO 


..  34 
1<?7  17 


a-*.— 

0  Dumlne  Jr<n  rhrltte . 
Laudate  Li^-minum 
Uui     (Kyrle.  Gh.rla, 

Crtd".  .-anctuj)  . 
Aguus  Del  of  the 


o4:- 


Coa.xr.Tr-.  PlKBHC  b%i. 
•  4:- 


1*1  - 


lMf« 

l«fi 


1--4  SB 
1--7'.  3 


o4:- 
•er  mon 
nil- 
Are  *lrgo  ('i  parl»^ 


CABILLIAO. 


ai  - 

L'au  et  le  mol» 


.  \m  14 


CLAUDB.    [Kee  LB  JtCWB.) 
CLBUCSH,  HON  1'AFA. 


Are  Verum 


Nigra -rum  (?  partv 


•a 

V 


o4:- 
Douj  Uov«tgnol 
Je  prendi  'ii  -.-re  . 
lb.  itrau«pn»ed> 

CLBTB.  JOAMHBB  1 
Saerrd. 


1«» 


a4:- 

Doctor  bonui  (2  parti)  1K77 

Ego  aum  Wa  (ipBxt»j  ,. 

KIUa»  Jeruutlem     ..  ., 

In  nomine  Jem     ..  ma 

Mlieierc  m«l          ..  » 

Adjura  no*  

OonTertlmlnl  .      .     •  1X79 

(j legem  luum  

Impia  ...... 

l)eu»  qui.  »lmlll*  (SparU)  .. 

•  5:- 

Beg'nacolt    .           .  1HT7 
Trlbulatlo.  . 
UaudeamuJ 

IK  veto  r  bonus  (9  (-art*)  .  ., 

Itomine  Jetu  .. 
Uomlne  elamarl 
In  tenia  to*  mull*  rum  (3 

partal    ....  1879 

Tlm«t«»2  p«vtB)     .      .  im 

lucllna  (S  pATU)    .      .  .. 

•  6:- 

AlmariparU)  1K7« 

Dum  trauilxaet  02  part.)  1H7S 

Mlrablle  .      .     .      .  1»«S 


o4:- 

'eit  un  grand  tort 
Je  «ul«  contralnt  . 
En  eMjn'rant 

lb.  itranspoaed) 
Qulladlra 
Si  J  a y  1  amour 


l*ft*l 
1-7'.' 


1S.-JK 


17 

11' 

I.', 
H 

17 
» 


*9:- 

Oar  .11  magnttJ)  ertt  .  l-^«  IS 
Qul»  terlctoremdlcat  .     .,  21 

OCSPBEB.   (SeeT RES.) 
DDCTA.  [fee  IlKRTwBs.l 
Enscour*  (or  Enscopca). 

LUDOVICl'B. 

ai: — 

Antlphon,  Salve  Begin*.   1*73  « 
Kawkibrt.  Sob. 


1ST7  IB 
..  1" 


*«:- 
Baaclaml  . 

Queatlch'lndltlo    .  . 
KOBVBA.  JOARXKS  1 

*4r- 


t.nrrBBtx. 


•  t.- 

Cvurli  baec  anlmo  (9 

paru>  ....  1CT3 
In  Deoipaot    .      .      .  1676 

<•«:- 
Fort  I 
Carol*. 

trl*   

81  dala  couveulunt .  If78 


- 
11! 
16 

S       a  4 

**  Mon  paurr 
60  SI  je  raluia.t  . 
29  Ton  »mltl* 
**  L*  moll  de  Mai 
»  Nature  a  prl»  .  . 
»  Het  wa*  mlj    .  . 

liOMBERT.  S 
SaerlA. 

m*t— 
Salre  Reglna  . 
Ave  Sane 

«6:- 
1'ater  noater 
*J  Are  Marl* 

8  »«- 
Are  Marl* 

47 

8 

•  GenuckelTcke . 
W  Slje  me  plain* 

*  force  »rr» 
IKnnpoIr 
Page  du  Rol  . 
Je  n'en  put*  plus 

w  Uor*.  enrleux  . 

34  *».— 

QulmedonneraJl 

^  Sou*  I'ombre  . 
7 


..  45 
..  47 
..  49 


18M  3 

J-M  - 

1»76  15 

im  15 

UP  49 


23 
19 
21 

26 
77 
3 
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GOCMMBL.  CLAUDB. 
Hatred. 


ait- 

OomiDe  quid  mu'itlpll- 
catl  .... 
A  la  Tola  .  • 

lebulr*.  Salve  Ke*lu*  . 


1*T7 


II  taut  aimer  .     .  lflT8 
Oil  pl&nlerai-J*     •  . 
81  e'e*t  an  grand  tour- 
imdc  ..... 

Hbllixck.  [Baa  Loroa.) 

IlEBTOOB*,  BBBBJMCTCB. 


<*4:- 


Hondt.  [See  OBBraiis.) 
Horn,  or  Hctw. 


a4:- 

Pa«oant«ra  ma  .  18M 

Jt^Qcw.  [See  Para.) 
Jcnckibj,  Goaas*. 


ali- 
lfltll  me 


oe  acralt 


Muw,  Jotf*  (2  p*rtt)  • 

1BTS 

a 

Mlln  tvrlkfin   .  ■ 

na  y  ii  iin  i»wn    •         •  • 

It 

Qlhi.cI  de  Noel      .  • 

■a 

4<l 

Au  fund  de*  tola   .  • 

I'J 

De  la  nature        .  . 

Conilderant    .     .  . 

m 

Ib.  (iranrpoaed) 

46 

TTallei-TOu*  paa,  trouba- 

dour .... 

•  « 

4-* 

Ib.  (tranapoeed) 

4V 

On  dlt  blen  rial 

vrn 

i 

A  blen  dire 

•  * 

U 

D'etre  paien    .     .  • 

m 

12 

Muii  chcr  tioupeau 
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WOLF.  [See  Lorua.] 

[L.M.M.] 

TRIO.  P.  1736,  1.  35  from  bottom,  for 
three  read  four,  and  after  latest  read  but  one. 

TRIPLET.  For  an  addition  concerning  the 
performance  of  triplet*  in  old  tuuiiic,  uee  Dot  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p,  618a. 

TRITONE.  The  interval  of  the  augmented 
fourth,  consisting  of  three  whole  tones,  whence 
the  name  ia  derived.    [See  Mi  contra  Fa.] 

TROIS  COULEURS,  LES,  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  moat  popular  of  the  political  songs 
written  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
celebrating  the  fall  of  the  white  flag  and  the 
return  of  the  tricolor.  It  rivalled  in  popularity 
the  Parisienne,  and  at  one  time,  even  the  Mar- 
seillaise itself.  It  was  written  in  one  night  by 
Adolphe  Vogel,  grandson  of  the  author  of 
'Deinopbon,'  who  was  born  at  Lille  in  1805, 
and  had  just  begun  his  studies  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. The  author,  who  is  still  living,  whs 
then  25  years  of  age,  and  '  Les  Trois  Cotileurs/ 
together  with  the  song  '  L'Ange  dechu,'  have 
been  the  greatest  successes  of  his  career.  The 
day  after  it  was  written  all  Paris  was  singing 

Liberty  aainte,  aprea  t rente  ana  d'abaence 
Reviena,  reviens,  lour  trone  eat  reuvcrae. 
lis  out  voulu  trop  aeservir  la  Franco, 
Kt  daua  li-ur  main  lo  sceptre  i'est  brine. 
Tu  revorraa  cotte  noble  bannieru, 
Qu'en  cent  climata  portaicnt  tea  fll* 
lis  ont  enfln  second  la  pousafcre 
Qui  ttrrnia^ait  ses  briilautcs 
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TROIS  COULEURS. 


TUNSTED. 


This  popular  song,  composed  to  words  by 
a  certain  Adolphe  Blanc,  was  sung  by  Chollet 
at  the  Theatre  des  Nouveaut^s  (Place  de  la 
Bourse),  where  Vogel  produced  in  the  follow- 
lowing  year  his  first  comic  opera,  '  Le  Podeetat,' 
which  was  moderately  successful,  and  subse- 
quently his  grand  oratorio,  '  Le  Jugeinent 
dernier,'  represented  with  costumes  and  scenery. 
'  La  Siege  de  Leyde,'  a  grand  opera  played  at 
the  H.ii,'ue  in  1847,  '  La  Moissonneuse,'  another 
work  of  large  extent,  produced  at  the  Lyrique 
in  1853,  an  operetta  in  three  acts,  'La  Filleule 
du  Koi,'  played  in  Brussels  and  afterwards  in 
Paris,  in  1875,  numerous  songs  which  have  been 
{>opular  in  their  day,  several  symphonies,  quar- 
tet* and  quintets  for  strings,  which  gained  the 
Prix  Tremont  at  the  Acadeniie  deB  Beaux- Arts, 
complete  the  list  of  this  composer's  chief  works. 
He  has  always  striven  to  attain  a  success  equal  to 
that  which  distinguished  the  opening  of  his  career, 
nor  does  he  yet  despair  of  doing  so,  as  he  is  now 
working  upon  a  new  opera,  in  spite  of  his  eighty- 
three  years. 

TROMBONE.  At  end  of  article,  omit  the 
word*  after  Symphony  in  C  ;  as  the  jwwuage  in 
the  ♦Manfred"  overture  of  Schumann  is  for 
trumpets,  not  trombones. 

TROUBADOUR,  THE.  Grand  opera  in  four 
acts  *,  the  words  by  Francis  Huetier,  the  music 
by  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company,  at  Drury  Lane,  June  8,  1886.  [M.] 

TRUMPET.  Add  the  following  supplement- 
ary notice  : — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trumpet  parts  in  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel  are  written  very  high 
and  floridly ;  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  performed 
on  the  modern  slide- trumpet.  Praetorius  (1618) 
gives  for  the  trumpet  in  D,  the  higher  range  that 
should  be  produced  (a\  « 
that  is  to  say  from  the     <a>  fe  £  **:  |=_J=_ 

1 7th  to  the  a  1  st  proper  ^  ~z...J  _j 

tone* of  1  he  instrument.  E?  1 
All  these  notes  are  be- 
yond the  highest  limits  of  the  modern  trumpet. 
[See  vol.  iv.  p.  181.]  Bach  wrote  up  to  the  aoth 


of  these  partial  tones,  and  in  his  scores,  as  well 
as  Handel's  (see  the  Dettingen  Te  Deuin),  the 
parts  for  the  trumpets  are  divided  into  Principal, 
an  instrument  resembling  the  modern  trumpet, 
and  Clarini,  which  were  probably  of  smaller  bore. 
The  istclarino  began  at  the  8th  proper  tone  (6), 
and  ascended  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  compass 
(c).  The  and  clarino,  beginning  at  the  6th  (d), 
very  rarely  went  beyond  the  lath  (e).  Each 


pii 


(0£  or 


CO 


(•■) 


]  riL.fi 


Op.  SH. 

JUnlrwJ. 

a.  'Motinii 

(ram  Mo; 
urchottra. 
62  Feno  c»i.rlrflov> 


required  a  special  trumpeter,  who  had  probably 
a  particular  mouthpiece.  The  clarini  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  time  of  Mozart,  who  had  to 
change  Handel's  trumpet  parts  to  suit  the  per- 
formance of  the  contemporary  trumpeters. 

It  was  the  merit  of  Herr  Kosleck  of  Berlin 
to  introduce  a  high  trumpet  specially  to  perform  | 


Bach's  trumpet  parts  in  their  integrity  in  the  B 
minor  Mass,  which  was  produced  under  Joachim's 
direction  at  Eisenach  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Mtatue  of  J.  S.  Bach  in  Septem- 
ber 1S84.    A  performance  of  the  same  work,  in 
which  Herr  Kosleck  again  took  part,  was  given 
by  the  Bach  Choir  in  the  Albert  Hall,  London. 
March  IX,  1885.    His  trumpet  is  not  bent  back 
but  straight,  and  is  corrected  by  two  pistons  for 
the  nth  and  13th  proper  tones,  which  are 
naturally  out  of  tune  for  our  Diatonic  scale.  It 
is  an  A  trumpet  with  post-horn  bore  and  belL 
Herr  Kosleck's  trumpet  has  been  since  improved 
by  Mr.  Walter  Morrow,  a  well-known  English 
trumpeter,  who  has  altered  the  bore  and  bell  to 
that  of  the  real  trumpet.   Mr.  Morrow's  trumpet, 
which,  like  Herr  Kosleck's,  is  straight  and  has 
two  pistons,  measures  in  length  584  inches.  It 
is  also  an  A  trumpet.    With  it  he  can  reach  the 
aoth,  and  at  French  pitch  the  aist  proper  tone. 
The  sacrifices,  involving  loss  of  engagements,  to 
which  Mr.  Morrow  has  submitted  in  order  to 
gain  a  command  of  the  Bach  trumpet,  should  not 
be  passed  over  without  a  recognition  of  the  art- 
istic devotion  which  has  impelled  him  to  adopt 
and  improve  Herr  Kosleck's  invention.  [A.J.H.] 

TSCHAIKOWSKY.  P.  183  6,  to  list  of  1 
add  :- 

•  1  Op  64  Symphony.  No.  a 
Operu  and  Hallrli  .— 
t.  TKharodrtk*  (The 
Nor.  U.  1«7. 
for'   TTrrln  irlthmit  rfmi  nnmtnf  . 
fcello.  md  orchcttra.     t D\c  TochUr  d«  lUuplmuia. 

Add  that  the  composer  visited  England  in  1888 
and  1889,  and  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  of  both  seasons. 

TUCKERMAN,  S.  P.,  Mus.D.  Line  2,  for 
Feb.  17  read  Feb.  11.  Add  that  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Hodges  as  Organist  of  Trinity  Church.  New 
York. 

TUDWAY.  T.,  Mus.D.  Line  25  of  article, 
add  that  the  records  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, state  that  Dr.  Tudway  was  1  proved 
guilty  of  speaking  words  highly  reflecting  upon 
Her  Majesty  and  her  administration.* 

TUNSTED,  Simon,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
treatise  'De  Quatuor  PrincipalibuB  Musice,* 
though  himself  born  at  Norwich,  derived  bis 
surname  from  Tunstead  in  Norfolk,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  a  native.  He  became  one 
of  the  Fratres  Minores  of  the  Order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis at  Oxford,  and  it  was  there  that  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 
He  appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  all  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  but,  like  Walter  Odington, 
especially  in  music  and  astronomy.  The  only  lite- 
rary works  attributed  to  Tunsted,  besides  that 
above  referred  to,  are  a  commentary  on  the 
•Meteora'  of  Aristotle  and  additions  to  Richard 
Wallingford's  'Albion but  the  work  by  which 
his  name  has  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  handed 
down  to  posterity  is  the  musical  one.  Of  this 
there  are  two  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
numbered  Bodley  515  and  Digby  90.  Owing 
to  the  former  MS.  being  described  in  the  old 
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italogue  of  1697  as  'De  Musica  continua  et 
iscreta  cum  diagrammatibui','  many  musical 
istoriaus  have  believed  that  there  are  two  dis- 
trict works  by  this  author;  but  the  only  real 
ifFerence  is  that  the  Bodley  MS.  contains  the 
rologue  beginning  1  Quemadmodum  inter  triti- 
um et  zizania,'  which  tbe  Digby  MS.  omits, 
'be  work  itself  contains  warrant  for  both  titles, 
rom  the  colophon  to  each  MS.  we  learn  that 
be  treatise  was  written  in  1351,  when  Simon 
'unsted  was  Regent  of  the  Minorites  at  Oxford, 
ie  in  said  to  have  afterwards  become  Head  of 
he  English  branch  of  his  Order,  and  to  have 
ied  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Clara,  at  Bruisyard, 
a  Suffolk,  in  1369.  The  «De  Quatuor  Princi- 
•alibus'  treats  of  music  in  almost  every  form 
hen  known,  from  definitions  of  musical  terms 
11  the  '  Primum  Principale '  down  to  an  account 
f  1  Musica  Mensurabilis'  in  the  'Quartum 
'rincipale.'  This  latter  part  is  perhaps  the 
nost  important  of  the  whole  work.  Tunsted 
[ notes  Philip  de  Vitry  *  qui  fuit  flos  totins 
(Hindi  musicorum.'  The  whole  treatise  has 
>eeu  printed  by  de  Coussemaker.  In  a  MS. 
t  the  British  Museum  (Additional  10,336)  there 
*  an  epitome  of  several  chapters  of  the  '  Se- 
unduin  Principale,'  written  by  a  Fellow  of 
sew  College,  Oxford,  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
urv.  [A.H.-H.] 

TU  RCO.  IN  ITALIA,  IL.  At  end  of  arUcle, 
'or  1820  rend  i8ai. 

TU  RE-LURE  (soft  «),  or  Tocms-Locm,  a 
/try  ancient  lyrical  burden  or  refrain,  probably 
>f  Proven9al  origin.  The  old  English  form  is 
tirra-lirra,'  Shakspeare,  4  The  lark  that  tirra- 
irra  chants.'  (Compare  the  French  'Turlut,' 
1  titlark;  4  Turlutaine,'  a  bird-organ.)  In  old 
French  music  it  is  also  found  as  '  Tur  lu-tu-tu,' 

Tur-iu-ru  '  (in  a  popular  air  *Io  canto  tur-lu- 
ru  '),  *  tur-lur-ibo,'  etc.  It  often  occurs  in  the  old 
French  burlesques.  The  following  specimens, 
taken  from  4  Les  Parodies  du  Nouveau  Theatre 
Italien,'  1731,  will  illustrate  its  use. 


1.   'Ho!  Ho! 
*  Al  -  too*  tin.  que  m*    rl  •  vele  ei  •  pt  .  re,  oh! 


oh!  Tou-re  lou-rl  •  bo  I  Quolcoa-tre  mol  tout  eon 


vlr-e.     obi      oh!    tou-re   lou-rl  -  bo! 


Je 


J: 


— m  1 


U.    -    re.        oh!  ob! 


oh!  tou  rs     loa  -  rl     -  bo. 

2.  Vaudeville  in  'L«  CAhos.' 


tr 


tr 


On    d.  p»ut.  quo! -quo  I'oo    fe»  -  t,  •'em-pt-eber 


—m  si  ~ *  *  I    ~*      \  ■  ■ —    \  !  -f — I 

d'el  •  m«r       4      eon    tour ;      Let  pou>-M>u*   torn  -  boot 

tr 


1*     w  -  «. 


lou  -  re  lou-re 
tr 


IT 


ra  -  bov. 


The  term  still  survives  in  English  popular 
music  in  the  forms  '  tooral-looral-looral,'  and 
•  tol-de-rol.'  [E.J.P.] 


Line  I  of  article,/br  Taun- 
Line  10,  add  that  from 
part  conductor  of  the 


TURLE,  James. 
ton  read  Somerton, 
1840  to  1843  he 
Ancient  Concerts. 

TYE,  Christopher.  Add  that  Tye  was  in 
orders,  and  held  successively  the  rectories  of 
Little  Wilbraham,  Newton,  and  Doddington- 
cum-March.  By  a  brief  relating  to  sequestra- 
tions of  benefices  it  appears  that  he  was  at  Wil- 
braham in  1564 ;  on  Sept.  la,  1567,  John  Walker 
was  presented  to  the. living  on  his  resignation. 
On  March  15,  1570,  the  rectory  of  Newton  was 
conferred  on  George  Bacon  on  Tye's  resignation, 
and  on  March  15,  1572,  Hugh  Bel  let  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Doddington-cum-March 
on  the  death  of  Tye.  His  will  has  not  been 
discovered.  An  Agnes  Tye,  who  was  possibly 
his  daughter,  was  married  at  Little  Wilbraham 
on  Nov.  ao,  1575,  to  John  Horner,  and  the 
register  contains  several  entries  of  their  children's 
baptisms.  (Coles's  Transcript  of  Bishop  Cox's 
Register,  British  Museum ;  Register  of  Little 
Wilbraham,  kindly  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Marshall.)  [W.B.S.] 

TYLMAN  SUSATO.  P.  197*,  1  6,/or  sweet 
little 


vol.  rv  it.  7. 
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UN  ANNO  ED  UN  GIORNO.    Add  that 
it  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  1836,  shortly  after  its  production  at 
Naples. 

UNGER.  Caroline.  Add  that  the  name  is 
also  spelt  Ungher. 

UNITED  STATES.  For  additional  matter, 
see  Boston,  Foster,  Negro  Music,  etc.,  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  To 


the  list  of  important  works  given  by  the 
bridge  Society  add  the  following : 


Iteth.  J 


St.  Matthew  I'&uion ; 


Bin'  fe«e  Burg. 
Bridre.  J.  F.   '  Rock  or  Acts-' 
lowm.  F.  II.  •H.mphonj  In  r. 
Juachlm.  J.  Hunortm  Concerto. 
MacUrren.  Violin  Concerto. 
Mtckeuila.  A.C  Violin  Concert  a 
Putt.  C.  II.  H.  Trio  In  B  minor ; 


In  F. 

SchubrrL  PjTnphonlrs 
tod  8 ;  '  80:, 1  of 


FF.  Quartet  Id  Afc> ; 
Quintet  In  Kb;  •Sjmphunj' 


SUnford.  C.V 

SI:  PF.  Quartet  In  F; 
Quint*  In  D  minor  ; 
Reran  («.' 


4  Thtiua»,  A. 


I  t  i  i  asterisks  indicate  first  performance  in  Eng. 


V. 


VAISSEAU  FANTOME.  P.  3130,  note  l, 
add  date  of  death  of  P.  L.  P.  Dietsch, 
Feb.  20,  1865. 

VALENTINO.  Add  that  he  came  to  London 
in  1839,  ancl  Kave  concerts  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.    [Seo  voL  iii.  p.  40  A.] 

VALLERIA.  Add  that  she  remained  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  company  until  1886  inclusive,  and 
created  the  principal  parts  on  tho  production  of 
'  Nadcschda '  and  '  The  Troubadour.' 

VALLOTTI,  P.  Frajtoescantokio,  was  a 
native  of  Piedmont,  where  he  must  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1700,  since  Dr.  Burney,  who 
saw  him  in  1770,  says  that  he  was  then  4  near 
seventy  years  of  age.' 1  He  had  long  before  this 
time  attained  a  high  reputation  as  the  best 
Organist,  and  one  of  the  best  Church  Composers, 
in  Italy.  To  his  Bkill  on  the  Organ  ho  owed  the 
appointment  of  Maestro  di  Cappella,  at  the 
Church  of  S.  Antony,  at  Padua,  which  he  held 
with  honour  until  his  death.  His  Compositions 
for  the  Church  are  very  numerous.  In  1770  he 
composed  a  Requiem  for  the  funeral  of  Tartini  ; 
but  his  magnum  opus  was  a  theoretical  work, 
entitled  '  Delia  Scienza  teorica,  e  pratica,  della 
modern*  musica.'  The  original  plan  of  this 
treatise  embraced  four  volumes  :  Vol.  I.,  treating 
of  the  scientific  or  mathematical  basis  of  Music ; 
Vol.  II.,  of  the  'practical  elements 'of  Music, 
including  the  Scale,  Temperament,  tho  Cadences, 
and  the  Modes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  modern ; 
Vol.  III.,  of  Counterpoint ;  and  Vol.  IV.,  of  the 
method  of  accompanying  a  Thorough-Bass.  Vol.  I. 
only  was  published,  at  Padua,  in  1779;  and  its 
contents  are  valuable  enough  to  make  the  loss 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  work  a  subject 
of  deep  regret.  In  this  volume,  the  mathema- 
tical proportions  of  the  consonant  and  dissonant 
Intervals  are  described  with  a  clearness  for 
which  we  seek  in  vain  in  most  of  the  older 
treatises  on  the  same  subject — not  excepting 


'   Fre««nt  State  of  Mu»lc  In  rrai.ee  and  lulr.'  By  Charles 

itmj 


that  of  Tartini  himself.   To  the  contents  of  some 
of  these  treatises,  and  the  views  set  forth  in 
them,  allusion  is  frequently  made,  during  the 
course  of  the  work.    Chapter  XXXII.  contains 
a  lucid  refutation  of  the  theory  of  the  Minor 
Seventh  propounded  by  Rameau,  wham  Val- 
Iotti   characterizes  as  '  otherwise,  a  respect, 
able  and  meritorious  writer ' ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  introductory  section,  which  consists  of  * 
series  of  definitions,  given  in  the  form  of  * 
Musical  Dictionary,  the  reader  is  referred  for 
farther  information  to  the  Dictionary  of  Rous- 
seau, which  he  is  told  would  be  still  more 
valuable  than  it  is  were  it  not  adapted  to 
Rameau's  defective  system.     But  the  chief 
interest  of  the  treatise  bes  in  the  fact  that  it 
belongs  to  a  period  at  which  the  study  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  modern  scale,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  more  modern  Tonality  was  not,  and  could 
not  possibly  be,  antagonistic  to  the  older  one, 
since  it  was  based,  not  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  Mode*?,  but  upon  the  employment  of  the 
Ionian  and  iEolian  forms  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  others.    We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
but  great  teacher  who  advocated  this  system  of 
instruction  was  Haydn ;  and  that  Beethoven 
was  the  last  great  pupil  to  whom  Haydn  appears 
to  have  imparted  it.    It  would  bo  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  system  upon 
tho  work  of  these  two  great  composers.  The 
task,  we  believe,  has  never  been  attempted ;  but 
it  is  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  that  the  art  of 
developing  the  resources  of  a  given  Key,  within 
its  natural  limits,  is  *  far  higher  and  more 
difficult  one  than  that  of  restlessly  modulating 
from  one  Key  to  another — and  this  is  the  most 
prominent   characteristic  of   the   method  in 
question.    Vallotti's  'Treatise  on  Modulation,' 
which  Dr.  Burney  saw  in  MS.'  might  perhaps 
have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject ;  but 
this  unhappily  has  never  been  published. 

•ad  Italj.  P.  in. 
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An  attempt  to  complete  Vallotti's  great  work 
was  made  after  his  death  by  his  disciple  and 
successor,  P.  Luigi  Antonio  Sabbatini ; 1  and 
his  system  of  teaching  was  continued  by  his 
talented,  but  somewhat  eccentric  pupil,  the 
Abbe-  Vogler.  [W.S.R.] 

VAN  BREE,  J.  B.  Add  that  he  wrote  seve- 
ral masses  and  other  works'  beside  those  men- 
tioned in  the  article. 

VAN  DER  EEDEN,  G.  See  also  vol.  ii. 
p.  450  6,  where  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  as 
June  29,  178a. 

VAN  OS,  Albert,  called  '  Albert  the  Great,' 
is  the  earliest  known  organ-builder.  He  was  a 
priest,  and  built  the  organ  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Utrecht  in  1 1 20.  [V.  de  P.] 

VARNEY,  Pierre  Joseph  Alphonse,  born 
in  Paris,  Dec.  1,  181 1,  was  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  violinist,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Reicha's  for  composition.  Ho  was  successively 
conductor  at  the  Theatre  historique,  the  Theatre 
lyrique,  at  Ghent,  the  Hague,  Rouen,  the  Bouffes 
Pnrisiens,  and  at  Bordeaux  (1865-78).  Several 
short  operas  and  operettas  of  slight  construction 
by  him  were  brought  out  at  the  various  places 
whero  he  worked.  He  is  best  known  as  having 
furnished  the  music  for  the  celebrated  Chant 
des  Girondins,  *  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie,'  the 
words  of  which  were  by  Dumas,  and  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848.    Varney  died  in  Paris  Feb.  7,  1879.  [M.] 

VATERLANDISCHE  KUNSTLERVE- 
RE1N  (Society  of  Artists  of  the  Fatherland). 
A  name  which  hat  become  famous  through  Beet- 
hoven's op.  1 30.  '  The  Fatherland '  here  means 
Austria.  Schindler  (Life  of  Beethoven,  ii.  34) 
says  that  in  the  winter  of  1822-3.  the  publishing 
firm  of  Diabelli  &  Co.  in  Vienna  formed  a  plan 
for  Issuing  a  collective  set  of  variations  for  the 
pianoforte.  No  fewer  than  51  composers,  among 
whom  were  the  first  Viennese  masters  of  the 
time,8  consented  to  contribute  to  the  collection, 
which  was  published  in  two  large  oblong  books 
(No.  1380-81)  under  the  title  of «  Vaterliindische 
Kiinstlerverein,  Veranderungen  liber  ein  vor- 
gelegtesThematcomponirt  von  den  vorzOglichsten 
Tonsetzern  und  Virtuosen  Wiens  und  der  k.  k. 
oeMterreichischen  Staaten.'  (*  Society  of  Artists 
of  the  Fatherland.  Variations  on  a  given  theme, 
written  by  the  most  prominent  composers  and 
performers  of  Vienna  and  the  Imperial  States  of 

1  Babsatisi,  P.  Lf  191  Astokio,  wu  a  natiT*  of  Padua,  ud  a  pupil 
of  P.  Martini,  undrr  whom  li«  studied,  lor  some  lJm«.  at  Boloa-na. 
il«  completed  hi*  mu'Tii  education,  howeter.  lu  hU  uatlvr  town 
under  P.  Velloltl.  whom  he  succeeded,  about  the  rear  17*),  at 
Mvstru  di  Cappella  at  the  Church  ot  a  Anton;  at  Padua  ;  and 
nkie  system  he  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  In  a  work  entitled 
■Urrta  Idea  d«Ue  Musleall  Numertche  6e*uature-  (Venice.  17V»). 
U«  alio  wrote  a  ■Trattalo  sopra  1*  ru»h«  Muilcall.'  In  two  sols. 
(Venice  lxri)  Illustrated  by  an  exhaustive  selection  of  Kucal  feub- 
Jects  and  Device*  culled  from  Vallottl'i  Compositions  for  the 
Church .  and  another  theoretical  work,  entitled, '  Element!  teorlcl 
•  pratlcl  dl  Mustea'  (Roma.  17*)).  His  best  Composition  was  a 
Mass,  written  for  the  Funeral  of  Jommelll.  Ue  dledat  I'adua  In  INK). 

Ttie  editor  Is  Indebted  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Peace,  of  Utasgow.  lor  the  use 
of  a  flne  copr  of  the  two  flrtt-named  works,  which  are  now  rerj 
difficult  to  procure,  and  for  that  ot  the  rare  and  perfect  cop}  of 
Vallottt's  work  which  forms  the  subject  ot  the  present  notice. 

>  It  Is  curious  that  the  names  of  9ej fried  and  Weill  are  not  In 


Austria.')  It  is  an  indication  of  the  position  held 
by  Beethoven  among  the  musicians  of  Vienna, 
that  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is  taken  up  with 
his  variations,  33  in  number,  while  the  other 
50  composers  are  represented  by  a  single  varia- 
tion each.  Beethoven's  composition  has  the 
separate  title  :  '  33  Veranderungen  iiber  einen 
Walzer  fur  das  Pianoforte  componirt  und  der 
Fran  Antonia  von  Brentano,  gebornen  Edlen  von 
Birkenstock,  hochachtungsvoll  zugeeignet  von 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  120  Werk.  Wien  bey 
Cappi  und  Diabelli.'  The  work  was  published  in 
June  1823.  On  the  16th  of  the  month  the  fol- 
lowing notice  appeared  in  the  1  Oesterreichisch 
Kaiserliche  priviligirte  Wiener  Zeitung' :— *  We 
offer  to  the  world  in  this  work  no  variations  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  a  great  and  important 
masterpiece,  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
immortal  creations  of  the  classical  composers  of 
past  times,  and  of  a  kind  that  could  be  pro- 
duced by  none  but  Beethoven,  the  greatest  living 
representative  of  true  art.  The  most  original 
forms  and  ideas,  the  boldest  passages  and  har- 
monies, are  here  exhausted,  all  such  character- 
istic pianoforte  effects  as  are  founded  upon  a 
solid  style  are  employed,  and  a  further  interest 
attaches  to  the  work  from  tho  circumstance  that 
it  is  founded  upon  a  theme  which  would  not 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  such  treatment 
as  our  great  master,  alone  among  our  contem- 
poraries, could  give  it.  The  splendid  fugues, 
Nos.  24  and  32,  will  delight  every  lover  of  the 
grave  style,  while  Nos.  6,  16,  17,  23,  etc.,  will 
charm  brilliant  performers;  in  short  all  these 
variations,  by  the  novelty  of  ideas,  the  skill  of 
their  workmanship,  and  the  artistic  beauty  of 
their  transitions,  can  claim  a  place  beside  Seb. 
Bach's  well-known  masterpiece  in  the  same  kind. 
We  are  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
this  composition  to  the  public,  and  have  devoted 
the  greatest  care  to  combining  elegance  of  print- 
ing with  the  utmost  correctness.' 

The  original  manuscript  of  op.  120  is  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  C.  A.  Spina  of  Vienna.  In- 
teresting information  concerning  the  sketches 
for  the  composition  is  given  in  Nottebohm's 
1  Zweite  Beethoveniana,'  Leipzig,  1887.  Beet- 
hoven was  fond  of  presenting  copies  of  the 
printed  work  to  his  friends,  and  the  writer  pos- 
sesses two  such  copies  with  autograph  dedica- 
tions. 

The  second  book  of  the  variations  appeared  in 
the  latter  half  of  1823  or  early  in  1824.  Anton 
Diabelli,  the  composer  and  publisher,  had  mean- 
while dissolved  partnership  with  Cappi,  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  now  '  A.  Diabelli  &  Co.* 
As  in  the  first  book  (Beethoven's  portion)  so  here 
the  theme  by  Diabelli  precedes  the  variations. 
It  consists  of  3a  bars,  and,  although  of  slight 
importance  in  itself,  is  well  fitted  for  variation- 
writing.  The  waltz  is  followed  by  50  variations, 
as  follows: — (1)  Ignatx  Assmayer ;  (2)  Carl 
Maria  von  Booklet;  (3)  Leopold  Eustache 
Czapek;  (4)  Carl  Czerny  ;  (5)  Joseph  Czerny ; 
(6)  Moritz  Graf  Dietrichstein ;  (7)  Joseph 
Drechsler;  (8)  A.  Emanuel  Forster  («his  last 
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composition');  (9)  Jakob  Freystaedtler ;  (10) 
Johann  Gansbacher  ;  (11)  Abb6  Gelinek  ;  (12) 
Anton  Halm;  (13)  Joachim  Hoffmann;  (14) 
Johann  Horzalka  ;  (15)  Joseph  Hugelmann ; 
(16)  J.  N.  Hummel;  (17)  Anselm  Hutten- 
brenner ;  (18)  Frederic  Kalkbrenner  ('written 
during  hit  stay  in  Vienna*);  (19)  Friedrich 
August  Kanne;  (20)  Joseph  KerzkowBky ;  (21) 
Conradin  Kreutzer;  (22)  Eduard  Baron  von 
Lannoy ;  (23)  M.  J.  Leidesdorf;  (24)  Franz 
Liszt  ('  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  born  in  Hun- 
gary'); (25)  Joseph  Mayseder;  (26)  Ignatz 
Mascheles;  (27)  Ignatz  F.  Edler  von  Mosel ; 
(28)  W.  A.  Mozart  JiU  ;  (29  /  Joseph  Panny  ; 
;;*o)  Hieronymus  Payer;  (31)  J.  P.  Pixis ;  (32) 
Wenzel  Plachy  ;  (33)  Gottfried  Rieger;  (34)  P. 
J.  Riotte  ;  (35)  Franz  Roser  ;  (36)  Johann 
Schenk;  (37)  Frank  Schoberlechner ;  (38)  Franz 
Schubert ;  (39)  Simon  Sechter  ('  Imitatio  quasi 
Canon  a  tre  voci');  (40)  S.  R.  D. ;  (41)  Abbe" 
Stadler  ;  (42)  Joseph  de  Szalay  ;  (43)  Wenzel 
Tomaschek  ;  (44)  Michael  Umlauff;  (45)  Fr. 
Diony8ius  Weber;  (46)  Franz  Weber;  (47)  Ch. 
A.  de  Winkhler;  (48)  Franz  Weiss ;  (49)  Johann 
Wittassek  ;  (50)  J.  H.  Worzischek. 

(The  Graf  Dietrichstein,  mentioned  under 
No.  6,  was  the  leading  aristocratic  musician  of 
the  time.  Schubert's  '  Erlkbnig '  is  dedicated  to 
him.  The  initials  S.  R.  D.  under  No.  40  pro- 
bably indicate  the  name  of  some  other  aristocratic 
amateur).  A  long  coda  by  Carl  Czerny  is  ap- 
pended to  the  variations.  The  MS.  of  Schubert's 
variation,  No.  38,  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  bears  the  date  March  1821. 
According  to  this  the  later  date  given  by 
Schindler  for  the  inception  of  the  plan  must  be 
incorrect.  [M.F.] 
VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE.  To  list  of 
London  Theatres  under  this  bead  add  : — 

Terry's  Theatre  ;  architect,  Walter  Emden ; 
lessee,  Edward  Terry.    Opened  Oct.  17,  1887. 

Court  Theatre  (re-erected  on  a  site  near 
the  former  theatre  of  that  name) ;  architect,  W. 
Emden  ;  lessees,  Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Chudleigh.    Opened  Sept.  24,  1888. 

Shajtbsbory  Theatre;  architect,  C.  J. 
Phipps;  proprietor,  John  Lancaster.  Opened 
Oct.  20,  1888. 

Grand  Theatre,  Islington.  Burnt  down  Dec. 
28,  1887.  Rebuilt ;  architect,  Frank  Matcham  ; 
lessee,  Charles  Wilmot.  Re-opened  Dec.  1, 1888. 

Lyric  Theatre  ;  architect,  C.  J.  Phipps ;  pro- 
prietor, Henry  J.  Leslie.  Opened  Dec.  18,  1888.  j 
VAUGHAN,  Thomas.    Line  7  from  end  of 
article,  for  He  read  Vaughan.    Line  4  from 
end,/or  1826  read  1825. 

VECCHI,  Orazio.    P.  235  a,  1.  13,  for  Sept 
read  Feb. 

VEILLONS  AU  SALUT  DE  L'EMPIRE, 
a  political  song  written  by  Ad.  S.  Roy  in  1791, 
and  adapted  by  him  to  the  popular  air  '  Vous 
qui  d'amoureuse  aventure,*  from  Dalayrac's 
*  Renaud  d'Ast'  (produced  at  the  Comedie  Ita- 
lienne,  July  19,  1787).  The  song,  which  bears 
the  sub-title  of  '  Chant  de  Liberte,'  was  one  of 


I  the  first  lyrical  utterances  suggested  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  it  was  adapted  for  use  under  the 
first  Empire,  for  the  democratic  ideas  expressed 
in  Roy's  verses  were  absolutely  interdicted  under 
the  first  Napoleon.  The  word  '  Empire,*  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  widely-spread  impression, 
refers  here  to  the  State,  not  to  the  imperial 
Government.  The  success  of  the  song  was 
enormous,  and  it  required  nothing  less  than  the 
'Marseillaise'  to  drive  it  out  of  popular  favour. 
The  first  three  verses  alone  are  by  Roy;  the 
fourth  was  added  in  1840,  when  the  song  was 
for  a  time  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
it  had  fallen.  [A.J. : 

VENI  SANCTE  SPIRITUS.   A  Prose,  or 
Sequence,  sung,  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  Whit- 
sunday, and  during  the  Octave  of  Pentecost, 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.    The  text,  in 
Trochaic  Dimeter Catalectic,  arranged  in  strophe* 
of  three  verses,  the  two  first  of  which  rhyme  to- 
gether, while  the  third  verse  in  every  strophe 
ends  in  the  syllable  '  um,'  was  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  by  King  Robert  of  France,  and, 
in  graceful  and  touching  simplicity,  has  never 
been  surpassed.    Whether  or  not  King  Robert 
also  composed  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody — 
a  very  fine  example  of  the  use  of  Mode  I. — it  is 
impossible  to  say.    It  is,  however,  quite  worthy 
of  the  text,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  graceful 
freedom  of  construction. 

Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  has  not  been  so  frequently 
treated  by  the  Polyphonic  Composers  as  some  of 
the  other  Sequences.  Palestrina  has,  however, 
treated  it  more  than  once,  in  settings  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  [W.S.R.] 

VENICE.  The  frequent  and  laudatory  refer- 
ences made  by  foreigners  to  the  Conservatorios 
of  Venice  abundantly  prove  the  reputation  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
The  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  'Lettres  His- 
toriques '  (Tom.  i.),  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  pleasure  he  received  from  Venetian  music 
generally.  '  The  passion  of  the  nation  for  this  art 
is,'  he  says,  '  inconceivable ' ;  but '  the  music  par 
excellence  is  the  music  of  the  Hospitals ; . . .  the 
girls  sing  like  angels ;  they  play  the  violin,  the 
flute,  the  organ,  the  hautboy,  the  violoncello, 
tho  bassoon,  in  short  no  instrument  is  large 
enough  to  frighten  them.  . .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  see  a  young  and  pretty 
novice  dressed  in  white  with  a  bunch  of  pome- 
granate flowers  behind  her  ear,  conducting  an 
orchestra  and  beating  the  time.'  Casotti  (Lettere, 
July  29, 1713),  assures  us  that  at  Vespers  in  the 
Incurabili  they  do  not  chant  they  enchant  (non 
cantano  ma  incantano).     Rousseau  (Confes- 
sions, vii.)  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  charm 
of  the  singing  in  the  Venetian  Conservatoires ; 
and  readers  of  Dr.  Barney's  letters  will  not 
have  forgotten  his  extreme  delight  at  the  music 
which  he  heard  at  the  Incurabili  under  Gal uppi's 
direction;  'I  ran  away,'  he  says,  'from  the 
music  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  to  the  Incur- 
abili, where  Buranello  and  his  nightingales  . . . 
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poured  balm  into  my  wounded  ears.'  Finally, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mancini  wrote 
thus,  '  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  Italy  there  are 
no  schools  of  music  worthy  the  name,  save  the  j 
Conservatoires  of  Venice  and  Naples  and  the 
school  conducted  by  Bartolommeo  Nuoci  of  j 
Pescia.' 

The  Venetians  were  always  a  music-loving 
race.  Not  only  did  the  people  display  a  natural 
ability  for  the  art  in  the  popular  music  of  the 
streets  and  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers,  but  the 
city  long  possessed  schools  of  cultivated  music 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  in  the  theatres, 
and  above  all  in  the  four  great  Scuole  or  Con- 
servatoires, which  were  attached  to  the  pious 
foundations  of  the  Pieta,  the  Mendicanti,  the 
Ospedaletto,  and  the  Incurabili.  So  famous  did 
these  schools  become  that  the  greatest  masters 
of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe,  applied  for  the  post 
of  director,  and  were  proud  to  write  oratorios, 
motets,  and  cantatas  for  the  pupils.  The 
names  of  Lotti,  Galuppi,  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Por- 
pora,  Jomelli,  Cimarosa,  to  take  a  few  only, 
must  always  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  Conserva- 
toires over  which  they  presided  ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Mozart,  when  under  contract  to 
produce  an  opera  for  the  Fenice,  promised  an 
oratorio  for  the  Incurabili  choir. 

The  four  hospitals  were  not,  in  their  origin, 
designed  as  schools  of  music.  They  were  built 
and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  private  citi- 
zens, to  receive  the  poor  and  infirm :  their  position 
as  Conservatoires  was  only  gradually  developed. 
The  Pieta  at  San  Giovanni  in  Bragola,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1348,  by  Fra  Pierazzo 
d'Assiasi  as  a  succursal  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital at  San  Francesco  della  Vigna.  After  the 
death  of  Pierazzo  both  hospitals  were  nnited 
at  San  Giovanni,  and  placed  under  the  Ducal 
supervision.  The  institution  was  supplied  with 
wood  and  corn  free  of  charge,  and  enjoyed  a 
rental  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  children  of  the  hospital  were  taught  singing, 
among  other  accomplishments,  and  the  school 
of  music  gradually  developed  until  it  came  to 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation  in  Venice.  At  the 
time  of  de  Brasses'  visit  the  Pieta  possessed  the 
finest  orchestra  in  the  city.  The  Hospital  of 
the  Pieta  was  the  only  one  of  the  Conserva- 
toires which  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public and  escaped  the  financial  collapse  which 
overtook  so  many  pious  foundations  of  Venice. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Mendicanti  was  first 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  for  the  reception 
of  lepers.  In  the  year  1225  these  unfortunates 
were  all  collected  at  SS.  Gervasio  e  Protasio; 
and  in  1262  they  were  removed  to  the  island  of 
•San  Lazaro  in  the  lagoon.  As  the  leprosy 
gradually  disappeared  from  Venice,  the  institu- 
tion and  its  funds  were  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  mendicants  and  impotent  persons.  In  the 
17th  century  Bartolommeo  Bontempelli  and 
Domenico  Biava,  two  wealthy  citizens,  built 
and  endowed  the  Hospital  at  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.— The  School  of  Music  at  the  Mendicanti 
sprang  up  in  the  Raine  way  as  the  school  at  the 


Pieta  had  grown  ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century,  it  had  acquired  a  high  repute.  In 
the  year  1775,  on  May  28,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
was  entertained  at  the  Mendicanti,  and  a  new 
oratorio  was  performed  in  his  honour.  The 
contemporary  account  of  the  visit  describes  how 
'  the  whole  party  betook  themselves  to  hear  the 
new  oratorio  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  Mendicanti 
orphanage.  The  Emperor's  suite  occupied  places 
reserved  for  them  in  the  tribune  opposite  the 
grille  which  enclosed  the  choir  where  the  girls 
sang.  But  the  Emperor  and  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  attempted  to  enter  the 
choir.  They  were  not  recognized  at  first  by  the 
lady  guardians  of  that  door,  forbidden  to  all  men 
without  distinction  of  person,  and  admittance 
was  refused.  The  Emperor,  however,  was  pre- 
sently recognized  and  admitted.  He  amused 
himself  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  music, 
and  by  taking  part  in  a  full  chorus  with  his  own 
well  modulated  voice.'  In  the  year  1777,  owing 
to  financial  difficulties  and  mismanagement,  the 
hospital  of  the  Mendicanti  was  closed,  though 
the  choir  continued  to  take  part  in  concerts  and 
oratorios  for  some  time  longer.  The  buildings 
of  the  Mendicanti  now  form  part  of  the  great 
Civic  Hospital  of  Venice. 

The  Ospedaletto  was  founded  in  1527,  at  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  as  a  poorhouse  and  orphan- 
age. S.  Girolamo  Miani  was  among  its  early 
benefactors,  and  so  too,  by  report,  was  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  Conservatoire  of  the  Ospedaletto 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  renowned  of  the 
four  Venetian  Schools,  though  Dr.  Burney  ex- 
presses himself  much  satisfied  with  the  singing 
which  he  heard  there,  ranking  it  after  the 
Incurabili. 

The  Incurabili,  on  the  Zattere,  an  hospital 
for  incurables,  was  founded  in  1522,  by  two 
noble  ladies,  Maria  Malipiero  and  Maria  Grimani. 
under  the  inspiration  of  San  Gaetano  Thiene.  The 
first  building  was  of  wood  ;  but  the  new  church 
was  begun  in  1566  and  finished  in  1600.  The 
education  of  the  girls  who  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  was  supervised  by  a  committee  of 
twelve  noble  ladies.  Dr.  Burney  gives  the  palm 
to  the  orchestra  and  choir  of  the  Incurabili. 
This  Conservatoire  was  raised  to  its  high  position 
by  the  labours  of  the  two  famous  masters  Lotti 
and  Galuppi.  Galuppi,  called  II  Buranello,  was 
the  last  maestro  of  the  Incurabili  choir,  and 
wrote  for  it  the  last  oratorio  performed  before 
the  closing  of  the  institution  in  1 776,  the 4  Moyses 
de  Sinai  revertens.'  Six  years  later  the  concert- 
room  of  the  Incurabili  was  opened  once  more 
for  a  performance  of  Galuppi'*  'Tobias,'  in  honour 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  Procurator  Manin,  at 
his  own  charges,  caused  the  hall  to  be  painted 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Tobias,  and  decorated 
with  mirrors.  The  oratorio  was  given  by  a 
picked  choir  and  orchestra  chosen  from  the  four 
Conservatoires;  and  the  performers  were  all 
dressed  in  black  silk. 

The  girls  who  were  admitted  to  the  four  great 
Conservatories  of  Venice,  were  by  rule  required 
to  prove  poverty,  ill-health,  and  Venetian  birth. 
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Tli is  rule  was  sometimes  relaxed  in  favour  of  ex- 
ceptionally promising  voices.  The  state  dowered 
the  girls  either  for  marriage  or  for  the  convent. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
novices  and  the  provette  or  pupil  teachers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  novices  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  under  the  guidance  of  the  maes- 
tro. The  number  of  scholars  in  each  Conserva- 
toire varied  from  sixty  to  eighty.  Every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evening  the  choirs  performed  full 
musical  Vespers  or  a  motet,  usually  written  bv 
their  own  maestro.  The  churches  were  crowded, 
and  the  town  divided  into  factions  which  dis- 
cussed, criticized,  and  supported  this  or  that 
favourite  singer.  The  opera-singers  attended  in 
large  numbers  to  study  the  method  of  the  more 
famous  voices.  On  great  festivals  an  oratorio 
was  usually  given.  The  words  of  the  libretto 
were  originally  written  in  Italian  ;  but  for 
greater  decorum  Latin  was  subsequently  adopted. 
The  libretto  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
printed  with  a  fancy  border  surrounding  the 
titie-page,  which  contained  the  names  of  the 
singers  and  sometimes  a  Bonnet  in  their  praise. 
The  libretto  was  distributed  gratis  at  the  door 
of  the  church  ;  and  each  of  the  audience  was 
supplied  with  a  wooden  stool  or  chair.  The  choir 
sang  behind  a  screen,  and  was  invisible.  Ad- 
mission to  the  choir  was  forbidden  to  all  men 
except  the  maestro ;  but  Rousseau,  by  the  help 
of  M.  le  Blond,  French  Consul,  succeeded  in 
evading  this  rule,  and  was  enabled  to  visit  the 
choir  of  the  Mendicanti  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  young  singers  whose  voices 
had  so  delighted  him.  Special  tribunes,  called 
Coretti,  were  reserved  for  ambassadors  and 
high  state  officials.  Inside  the  church  applause 
was  forbidden,  but  the  audience  marked  their 
approval  by  drawing  in  the  breath  and  by 
shuffling  their  chairs  on  the  ground. 

At  THOBITIKS. 

P.  Canal.  4  Delia  Musics  in  Veneris.'  Printed  in  4  Ve- 
neris e  lo  sue  Lagune,'  vol.  i.  part  ±  p.  471. 

Francesco  Csfti.  Letter  to  E.  Cicogns.  PriuU-d  in 
Cicogns, 4  Iscrizioni  Venezisne,'  vol.  v.  p.  326. 

B.  Cicogns.  •  Iscrizioni  Venesisnc,  vol.  v.  p.  •J'.>7, 
where  a  full  list  of  sll  the  Oratorio*  performed  at  the 
Incurabili  will  be  found. 

Dr.  Burney.  4  The  Present  State  of  Muric  in  France 
anil  Italy.' 

Dr.  Burney.   '  Hiitory  of  Mimic.' 

Do  Biucses.   'Lcttres  hUtorique*.'  Tom.  L 

KouBseau.   4  Confessions,'  Lib.  vil. 

Ketis.   4  Biographie  Uuivewelle  dos  Muaieiens.' 

Boarnet.  4  Venine,  Notea  prise,  dsns  Is  Bibliotheque 
d'un  vieux  Venitien,'  p.  -T5. 

Molmenti.  4Ls  8toris  dl  Veneris  nclla  vits  privata,* 
cap.  x. 

T.nsini.  'Curioaita  Venp/.isne.'  a.  v.  Picta.  Mendi- 
canti, Ospedsletto,  Incnrabiii.  [H.F.B.] 

VENTADOUR.  P.  238  b,  L  32,/or  Dec.  28 
read  Dec.  8. 

VERDELOT,  Phiupp.  Add  that  Antonio 
Gard.tno,  the  publisher,  when  introducing  in 
1 54 1  a  collection  of  six-part  madrigals  by  Ver- 
dclot,  describes  them  on  the  title-page  as  the 
most  divine  and  most  beautiful  music  ever  heard 
('  la  piu  divina  e  piu  bella  musics  che  se  udisse 
giaramai ').  It  has  long  been  the  question  who 
is  Hie  real  creator  of  the  madrigal  as  a  musical 


form.    Adrian  Willaert  has  often  been  repre- 
sented as  the  first  composer  of  madrigals.  But 
more  recent  investigation  would  seem  to  prove 
that  Verdelot  has  a  better  claim  than  Wil- 
laert to  this  position.     Besides  the  fact  in- 
sisted on  by  Eitner  ('MonatHhefte  fur  Muaik- 
Geschichte/  xix.  85)  that  only  a  very  few 
of  Willaert's  secular  compositions  are  properly 
madrigals,  the  most  of  them  being  rather  in 
the  lighter  style  of  vilanellas,  his  first  composi- 
tion of  the  kind  appeared  only  in  1538,  while 
as    early   as  1 536  Willaert  himself  had  ar- 
ranged in  lute  tablature  for  solo  voice  and  late 
accompaniment  twenty-two  madrigals  by  Ver- 
delot ('  Intavolatura  degli  Madrigali  di  Verde- 
lotto  da  can  tare  et  son  are  nel  lauto  .  .  .  per 
Messer  Adriano,'  Venice,  1536).    Apart  from 
the  early  mention  of  the  name  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  earliest  known  volume  of  musical  piece* 
described  as  madrigals  bears  the  date  1533,  and 
Verdelot  is  the  chief  contributor.    It  is  entitled 
'  Madrigali  Novi  de  diversi  excellentissinii  Mu- 
sici.'    (See  Eitner,  '  Bibliographic  der  Samniel- 
werke,'  p.  37.)    If  any  one  might  dispute  the 
claim  of  Verdelot  to  be  the  first  real  madrigalist, 
perhaps  it  is  Costanzo  Festa,  who  also  appears 
as  a  contributor  to  this  volume,  and  whose  name 
otherwise  as  a  composer  appears  earlier  in  print 
than  that  of  Verdelot.    (It  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  first  book  of  madrigals  is  not  perfectly 
preserved,  two   part-books   only    existing  in 
the  Konigl.  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich.)  From 
1537  onwards  various  collections  of  Verdelot 's 
madrigals  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  were  made 
by  enterprising  publishers,  such  as  SoUto  and 
Gardano,  but  always  mixed  up  with  the  works 
of  other  composers.    Eitner  says  that  no  inde- 
pendent collection  of  Verdelot's  madrigals  is 
known  to  exist.    Out  of  the  miscellaneous  col- 
lections he  reckons  up  about  100  as  composed 
by  Verdelot,  although  with  regard  to  many  of 
them  some  uncertainty  prevails,  from  the  care 
lessness  of  the  publishers  in  affixing  names,  and 
perhaps  also  their  wish  to  pass  off  inferior  com- 
positions as  the  work  of  the  more  celebrated 
masters.     The  feat  of  adding  a  fifth  part  to 
Jannequin's  '  Bataille '  first  appeared  in  Tylman 
Susato's  tenth  '  Book  of  Chansons,'  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1545,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
modern  times  by  Commer.    Besides  madrigals, 
Verdelot  appears  as  composer  of  motets  in  the 
various  collections  made  by  publishers  from  1532 
onwards.    Forty  are  enumerated  in  Eitner  s 
'  Bibliographic,'  several  of  them  imperfectly  pre- 
served.   Of  the  complete  works  which  Ambros 
examined,  he  praises  the  masterly  construc- 
tion, and  the  finely  developed  sense  for  beauty 
and   pleasing  harmony. — Only  one   Mass  by 
Verdelot  is  known,  one  entitled  '  Philomena,'  in 
a  volume  of  five  Masses  published  by  Scotto, 
Venice,  in  1544.    Fe'tis  and  Ambros  say  that 
several  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome ;  but  Codex  38,  to  which 
Fetis  refers,  is  shown  by  Haberi's  Catalogue 
'  Kalalog  der  Mmdk-werke   tin  papstlichen 
Archiv,'  pp.  18  und  171,  2)  to  contain  only  three 
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VERDELOT. 

motets  by  Verdelot.  (See  also  Van  der  Straeten, 
'  Musique  do  Pays-Bas,'  vi.  473.)  [J.R.M.] 

VERDI.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Oct.  9  read 
Oct.  10.  P.  2406,  omit  note  1,  as  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  mention  of 'leather'  and  'pedals' 
which  militates  against  the  instrument  having 
been  a  spinet,  aa  stated  in  the  text.  P.  347  b, 
1,  26  from  bottom.ybr  Roger  read  Royer.  P.  24N  a, 
1.  27  from  bot torn,  for  March  17  read  March  14. 
P.  248  b,  1.  26,/or  Oct.  26  read  Oct.  25.  P.  250a, 
I.  39,  for  April  12  read  March  24 ;  1.  3  from 
bottom,  for  II  read  Un.  P.  250  ft,  1.  18,  for 
Dec.  27  read  Dec.  24  ;  1.  31,  for  in  read 
May  24.  P.  251,  add  that  Verdi's  latest  work, 
'  Otello,'  set  to  a  poem  founded  on  Shakespeare 
by  Boito,  was  produced  at  the  Scala,  under 
Faccio's  direction,  on  Feb.  6,  1887.  P.  2526, 
1.  2,  for  Mini  read  Nini ;  1.  3,  for  Bouchenon 
read  Boucheron  ;  1.  8,  for  MabolUui  read  Mabel- 
lini.  P.  2546,  in  list  of  works,  for  date  of 
•Macbeth'  read  March  14.  For  'StifelluV  in 
line  1  of  second  column  and  in  note  3  read  '  Stif- 
felio.'  For  date  of  •  Un  ballo  in  Maschera '  read 
1859. 

VERDONCK,  CORNELIUS,  born  at  Turnhout 
in  Belgium  in  1563,  belongs  to  the  later  school 
of  Flemish  composers,  influenced  from  Italy,  as 
Italy  had  earlier  been  influenced  from  Flanders. 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  in  the  Bervice  of 
private  patrons,  and  died  there  Jnly  4,  1625. 
As  a  musician,  he  must  have  been  highly  ap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries,  as  the  following 
epitaph,  inscribed  to  his  memory  in  the  Car- 
melite Church  at  Antwerp  shows;  a  copy  o( 
which  we  owe  to  the  obliging  kindness  of  M. 
GoovaerU,  keeper  of  the  Public  Archives  at 
Brussels  :— 

D.  O.  M.  S. 
SISTB  CRADUM  VIATOR 
LT  PERLEGAS  QUAM  OH  RUM  HIC  LAPIS  LITTERATUS  SIBT 
MUSICORUM  OELIClAIi 
CORNELIUS  VERDONCKIUS 
TURNHOLTANUS  HOC  CIPPO  EMEU  1  CLAUSUS 
PERFETUUM  SILET 
QUI  DUM  VIXIT 
VOCE  ET  ARTE  MUSICA 
MORTEM  SURD  A  M  ESSET  PLIIXISSKT 
QUAM  DUM  PRUSTRA  DEMULCET 
COELI  CHORIS  VOCEM  AETERNAM  SACRATURUS 
ABIT 

IV  SON.  JUL.  ANNO  MDCXXV  AETAT.  LXII 
AT  1  V  LECTOR  liRNP.  PRIICARP.  ET  VALE 
CLIENTI  SUO  MOESTUS  PONEEAT 
DE  CORDES. 

Hia  compositions  consist  cliiefly  of  madrigals  for 
four,  six.  and  up  to  nine  voices,  many  of  which 
appear  in  the  miscellaneous  collections  published 
at  Antwerp  by  Hubert  Waelrant  and  Peter 
Phalese  between  1585  and  16 10.  For  details, 
sec  Goovaerts'  '  Histoire  et  Bibliographic  de  la 
Typographic  Muaicale  dans  les  Pays- Baa  * ;  also 
Eitner's  '  Bibliographic  der  Sammelwerke.'  One 
of  his  madrigals  was  received  into  Young's 
English  collection  entitled  *  Musiea  Transal- 
pina,'  published  in  London,  1588.  A  few  sacred 
compositions  also  appear  among  the  published 
works  of  Vcrdonck.  An  Ave  Maria  of  his  for 
4  voices  is  printed  in  the  Ratisbon  '  Musica  Di- 
vina,'  Annus,  ii.  Liber  ii,  1874.  [J.R.M.] 
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VEREENIGING,  etc.  The  list  of  publica- 
tions issued  by  this  society  is  to  be  continued  as 
follows : — 

11.  Contt.   Uuroni.   '  Pathodla  14.  J.  A.  Retaken. '  Partite  dlTerte 


f*cr*  et  I'ro(ana'(«d.  W.J 
A.  Joockbloet  and  i.  V.  N. 
Land.  lt*3j. 

12.  Six  rial  mi  by  Swwllnck.  to 

4  parti  <nl.  R.  Bltner,  lf*4). 

13.  J.  A.  Rclnkin'i  'Uortui  Hutl- 

cu> '  <ed.  J.C 
dOk.  IS*). 


sopra  1'ArU : 1  Scbwelfri  mlr 
▼on  Weiber  nehmeu'  (l"«ff>. 
fWUhout  No.)  1.  V.  Sw«*lli,ck. 
O  Sacrum  Convlvlum.-  5- 


15.  1 


V.  Swrclliick,  CanUo  sacra, 
'  llodle  ChxUlui  n»t„.  —t  • 
f>  [Art*. 


The  second  volume  of  the  society's  'Tijd- 
Bchrift' was  completed  in  1887. 

VERTICAL  (or  PERPENDICULAR)  and 
HORIZONTAL  METHODS  OF  COMPOSI- 
TION. Two  highly  characteristic  and  expressive 
terms,  used  by  modern  critics  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  method  of  writing  culti- 
vated by  modem  Composers  from  that  practised 
by  the  older  Polyphonists. 

The  modern  Composer  constructs  hia  passages, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  a  succession  of  Funda- 
mental or  Inverted  Chorda,  each  of  which  i** 
built  perpendicularly  upwards,  from  the  has* 
note  which  forms  its  harmonic  support,  aa  in 
the  example  on  p.  520  of  the  present  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  Polyphonic  Composer,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinking  but  little  of  the  Harmonies  upon  which 
his  passages  are  based,  forma  them  by  weaving 
together,  horizontally,  two  or  more  Melodies, 
arranged  in  contrapuntal  form— that  is  to  say,  in 
obedience  to  a  code  of  laws  which  simply  provides 
for  the  simultaneous  progression  of  the  Parts,  with 
the  certainty  that,  if  they  are  artistically  woven 
together,  the  resulting  Harmony  cannot  fail  to 
be  pure  and  correct ;  as  in  the  example  on  pp. 
580  and  581  of  this  Appendix.  [W.S.R.] 

VESQUE  VON  PUTTLINGEN,  Johann, 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Belgian  origin,  J uly  23, 
1803,  at  Opole,  the  residence  of  Prince  Alexander 
LubomirskL  His  parents  went  to  live  in  Vienna 
in  1804,  and  at  12  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
the  Lowenburgische  Convict  there  for  about  a 
year.  He  began  his  musical  studies  in  181 6, 
learning  successively  from  Leidesdorf,  Moschclcs, 
and  Worzischek.  In  1822  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  in  order  to  study  for  the  civil 
Bervice,  which  he  entered  in  1827.  As  early  as 
1830  he  completed  an  opera,  on  the  libretto  of 
Rossini's  4  Donna  del  Lago,'  which  was  per- 
formed by  amateurs  in  a  private  house.  In  1833 
he  studied  counterpoint,  etc.,  with  Sechter,  and 
in  Oct.  1838  a  2-act  opera,  'Turandot,'  was 
given  with  success  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre. 
In  this  and  his  other  musical  compositions  he 
adopted  the  pseudonym  of  '  J.  Hoven.'  Two 
years  later  a  third  opera,  'Jeanne  d'Arc/  in 

3  acts,  was  given  in  Vienna.  The  work  was 
considered  worthy  of  being  performed  at  Dresden 
in  1845,  with  Johanna  Wagner  iu  the  principal 
part.    His  other  operas  are  '  Der  Liebeszauber,' 

4  acta,  1845;  '  Ein  Abenteuer  Carl  des  11,' 
1  act,  1850;  'Burg  Thayer,'  3  acts.  am>arently 
not  performed ;  4  Der  lustige  Rath,  2  acts, 
1852,  produced  at  Weimar  by  Liszt;   « Lip» 
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VIOLIN-PLAYING. 


Tullian,'  I  act,  not  performed.  In  1873  he 
retired  from  the  civil  service,  and  in  1879  re- 
ceived the  title  of  '  Geheimrath.'  He  died  at 
Vienna,  Oct.  29,  1883.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  nearly  all  the  musicians  of  hi*  time ;  he 
corresponded  with  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men.  His  compositions  of  various  kinds  reach 
the  opus-number  58,  besides  two  masses,  and 
other  works  unpublished.  The  above  infor- 
mation is  obtained  from  a  Bketch  of  his  life 
published  by  Holder  of  Vienna,  1887,  bearing 
no  author's  name.  [M.j 

VESTALE,  LA.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Dec. 
16  read  Dec.  15.  The  date  given  by  Clement, 
Riemann,  etc.,  was  the  date  at  first  announced 
for  the  performance. 

VESTRIS,  Mxk.  Add  that  during  her  en- 
gagements with  EUi8ton,  Charles  Kemble,  etc., 
with  their  permission,  she  re-appeared  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  played  in  Rossini's  operas  on 
their  production  in  England,  viz.  asPippo(in  1  La 
Gazza'),  March  10,  18  a  1  ;  Malcolm  Gneme  (in 
'Donna  del  Lago'),  Feb.  18,  1833;  Zamira  (in 
'Ricardo  e  Zoraide'),  June  5,  1833;  Edoardo 
(in  '  Matilde  di  Shabran '),  July  3,  1833  ;  Emma 
(in  '  Zelmira '),  at  Mme.  Colbran-Rossini's  de'but, 
Jan.  34,  1834  ;  and  Arsace,  with  Pasta  as  Semi- 
ramide,  July  15, 1824.  She  played  there  also  in 
1825,  and  as  Pippo  at  Fanny  Ayton's  de'but  in 
1827.  This  last  year  she  played  in  English  at 
Covent  Garden,  George  Brown  in  '  The  White 
Maid'  ('La  Dame  Blanche'),  Jan.  2,  a  part 
played  in  Paris  by  the  tenor  Ponchard,  and 
Blonde  in  '  The  Seraglio,'  a  mutilated  version  of 
Mozart's  ■  Entfuhrung,'  Nov.  34.  [A.C.] 

V  IAD  ANA,  Lodovico.  Corrections  as  to 
his  name  and  place  of  birth  will  be  found  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  314,  note  3. 

VIANESI,  Augusts  Charles  Leonard 
Francois,  born  at  Leghorn  Nov.  2,  1837,  na- 
turalized a  Frenchman  in  1885,  had  been  for 
many  years  the  conductor  of  various  Italian  opera 
companies  before  finally  becoming  first  conductor 
at  the  Opera  in  Paris.  He  is  the  son  of  a  mu- 
sician, and  was  taught  music  by  the  advice  of 
Pacini  and  Dohler,  and  became  a  chorus  master 
in  Italy.  In  1857  he  came  to  Paris  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Rossini  from 
Pasta,  and  in  Paris  he  completed  his  musical 
education.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  London  to 
conduct  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane.  He  then 
went  to  New  Tork,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Moscow.  He  made 
a  short  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  for 
twelve  years  conducted  the  Italian  opera  at 
Covent  Garden.  Besides  this  he  has  wielded 
his  baton  in  many  other  towns,  as  Vienna, 
Trieste,  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Manchester,  Liver- 
I>ool,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
etc.  He  has  a  talent  for  conducting  those  Ita- 
lian opera  companies  which  are  got  together  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  where  the  singers  have 
neither  time  to  rehearse  nor  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  methods.    On  July 


1,  1887,  Vianesi,  who  was  naturalized  just  in 
time,  was  chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  Opera 
to  replace  Allea  [see  Alt&s  in  Appendix]  as  con- 
ductor. He  fills  the  post  with  much  exuberance 
of  gesture,  but  with  scarcely  more  authority  than 
his  predecessor.  [A.. J.] 

VIARD-LOUIS,  Jxnmt.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  54 2, 
where,  last  line  of  article,  for  1844  read  1884. 

VICTIM PASCHALI.    A  Prose,  or  Se- 
quence, sung,  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  Easter 
Sunday  and  during  its  Octave,  immediately  svfter 
the  Gradual,  which  intervenes  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.    The  text,  written  in  a 
very  irregular  metre,  with  unexpected  rhymes 
marking  the  caesura  and  close  of  verses  of 
constantly  varying  rhythm,  is  attributed,  by 
Rambachius,  to  the  nth  century.    The  old 
Ecclesiastical  Melody,  in  Modes  I.  and  II..  is 
probably  of  equal  antiquity,  and  may  well  have 
been  composed  by  the  author  of  the  text,  since  it 
adapts  itself,  with  never-failing  facility,  to  the 
rhythmical  change  in  the  verse. 

The  Sequence  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Polyphonio  Composers,  most  of  whom  have 
treated  it  with  marked  success.  The  finest  ex- 
amples are  the  well-known  settings  bv  Pales- 
trina.  [W.S.R.] 

VIEUXTEMPS.  The  date  of  birth  i«  pro- 
bably to  be  corrected  to  Feb.  30,  on  the  authority 
of  Paloschi  and  Riemann. 

VIOLETTA  MARINA.    Add  that  the  in- 
strument was  invented  by  Cabtrucci. 

VIOLIN-PLAYING.  P.  287  a,  L  7  from 
bottom  of  text,  for  Cortigniano  read  Cortegiano. 
P.  289,  in  the  table  of  violinists,  the  follow- 
ing corrections  are  to  be  made.  In  Group  I 
the  date  of  Leclnir's  birth  should  be  given  as 
1687;  that  of  De  Beriot  as  1803;  that  of  Jos. 
Hellmesberger  as  1838.  Add  date  of  death  <>f 
Alard,  1888.1  In  Group  II, ^or  Jn.  Linley  re/n/ 
Th.  Linley.  In  Group  III,  Kalliwoda's  date  u 
to  be  read  1800,  and  that  of  A.  Stamitz  as  1 755. 
In  Group  IV,  J.  Becker's  date  should  be  1833. 
In  Group  V  the  date  of  Baltzar's  death  is  1663. 
In  Group  VI,  Barthelemon's  date  is  1741,  and 
that  of  the  death  of  Aubert  le  vieux,  1753. 
P.  390  a,  1.  31,  add  that  the  Ciaccona  here 
attributed  to  G.  B.  Vitali,  is  the  composition  of 
Antonio  Vitali.  The  article  on  p.  3136,  of 
this  volume  refers  to  this  latter  coinj)oser,  not  to 
G.  B.  Vitali.  P.  290  6, 1.  7,  after  the  vord*  set 
that  article,  add  in  Appendix.  P.  292  a,  1.  27 
from  bottom./or  about  1 700  read  1676.  P.  293 b , 
1.  20  from  bottom,  the  last  word  belongs  to  the 
line  above.  Line  19  from  bottom,  for  aboui 
1 700  read  1687.  P.  293  a,  line  26  from  bottom, 
for  1801  read  1 861.  Line  6  from  bottom, /w 
1700  read  1698.  P.  396  a,  1.  19  from  bottom. 
for  1836  read  1833.  LiQe  l$  "*°m  bottom,  add 
date  of  Alard's  death,  1888.  P.  3976,  line  8, 
for  born  1822  read  1822-1887 ;  1.  16,  after 
Dont,  add  dates,  1815-88.  P.  298  o,  1.  25 
from  bottom,  for  1796  read  1797  ;  1.  7  from 

>  The  new*  of  the  dt*th  of  Jean  Delphln  A  HUD.  on  K*b.  22.  I***. 
trrWwl  tiler  the  e»rlier  theeu  of  ihli  Appeodli  were  la  trpe. 
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bottom,  for  1801  read  1800  ;  1.  4  from  bottom, 
for  1874  read  1875.    P.  398  6, 1.  34  from  bottom, 
for  about  1640-1700  read  1630-1679;  1. 19  from 
bottom,  for  died  about  174a  read  1714-1743; 
1.  7  from  bottom,  for  about  1780  read  1773. 

VIOLINO  PICCOLO  (Quart  geige,  Halb- 
geige,  BreivierieUgeige,  Three-qvarterjiddUi).  A 
violin  of  small  size,  but  of  the  ordinary  parts 
and  proportions,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  pochette  or  kit.  It  was  usually  tuned 
a  minor  third  higher  than  the  ordinary  violin, 
its  highest  string  having  the  same  pitch  as  the 
highest  string  of  the  Quinton.  Leopold  Mozart 
says  the  Quart  geige  is  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
violin,  and  is  used  by  children.  'Some  years 
ago,'  he  continues,  'Concertos  were  written  for 
these  little  violins,  called  by  the  Italians  Violino 
Piccolo  :  and  as  they  have  a  much  higher  com- 
pass than  the  ordinary  violin,  they  were  fre- 
quently used  in  open-air  serenades  (Xacht- 
etUcke)  with  a  flute,  harp,  and  other  similar 
instruments.  Now,  however  [1756],  the  small 
violin  can  be  dispensed  with.  Everything  is 
played  on  the  common  violin  in  the  higher 
positions.'  (*  Violinschule,'  p.  2.)  The' Three- 
quarter  Fiddle*  is  still  used  by  children,  but  is 
always  abandoned  as  early  as  possible.  Whether 
the  'Violino  piccolo'  of  Bach's  first  Cothen 
Concerto  was  of  different  pitch  from  the  ordinary 
violin  is  doubtful.  The  term  here  possibly  de- 
signates a  violin  somewhat  smaller,  and  strung 
with  thinner  strings,  but  of  the  ordinary  pitch. 
[See  Violoncello  Piccolo.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLONCELLO  PICCOLO.  A  violoncello 
of  the  ordinary  pitch,  but  of  Bmaller  size  and 
having  thinner  strings.  According  to  Quantz 
('  Flotenschule,'  p.  aia),  it  was  generally  used 
for  solo-playing,  the  ordinary  violoncello  being 
employed  for  concerted  music.  Similarly,  the 
Viola  da  Gamba  used  for  Bolo-playing  was  of 
smaller  size  than  the  six-stringed  « concert-bass." 
Bach  introduces  the  Violoncello  piccolo  in  the 
cantatas  '  Jcsu  nun  sei  gepreiset,'  and  '  Ich  geh* 
und  suche  mit  Verlangen.  The  parts  have  the 
usual  violoncello  compass.  The  well-known 
obbligato  part  to  '  Mein  glaubiges  Herz  '  is  en- 
titled 1  Violoncello  Piccolo,'  though  it  is  probable 
from  its  construction  that  it  was  originally 
written  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  [E.J.P.] 

VIRGINAL  MUSIC.  P.  306  6,  note  2,  for  \ 
Cromwell  read  Cornwall.  P.  310  4,  L  16  from 
bottom,  correct  the  statement  that  the  book  has 
always  been  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny. It  formerly  belonged  to  Burney,  and 
was  sold  at  his  sale  for  £11  o».  6d.  According 
to  Rimbault,  it  was  at  one  time  in  his  (Rim- 
bault's)  library.  [W.B.S.] 

VISETTI,  Albert  Anthony,  was  born  (of 
an  English  mother)  at  Spalato  in  Dalmatia, 
May  13,  1846,  and  studied  composition  under  Al- 
berto Mazzucato  at  the  ConKervatorio  of  Milan, 
where  he  gained  two  scholarships.  His 
exercise  for  his  degree  was  a  cantata  to  words 
by  his  friend  Arrigo  Boito.    His  first  engage- 
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ment  was  as  conductor  at  Nice.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  A.  Dumas  prepared  speci- 
ally for  him  a  libretto  for  an  opera  from  his 
•Trois  Mousquetaires.'  The  score  was  hardly 
completed  when  it  was  burnt  in  the  siege  of  the 
Commune.  Mr.  Visetti  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  has  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  teaching  singing.  He  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Singing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
at  the  Guildhall  School,  the  Watford  School,  and 
various  other  institutions.  He  is  also  director 
and  conductor  of  the  Bath  Philharmonic  Society, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  an  immensity  of  time, 
money,  and  ability.  Mr.  ViHetti  has  published 
translations  of  Hullah's  'History  of  Modem 
Music,'  of  Dr.  Hueffer's  '  Musical  Studies,'  and 
of  other  works.  The  King  of  Italy  in  1880  con- 
ferred on  him  unsolicited  the  order  of  the  Corona 
d'  Italia.  [G.] 

VOCAL  CONCERTS.  Line  12  from  end  of 
article,  for  1831  read  1833. 

VOGLER,  Abt.  Line  1 3  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  Prof.  Schafhautl  has  recently  published 
a  monograph  on  '  Abt  Georg  Joseph  Vogler  * 
(Augsburg,  1888),  which  supersedes  all  other 
works  on  the  subject. 

VOICES.  P.  334*,  I  15  from  bottom,  for 
1773  read  1764. 

VOLKMANN,  F.  R.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  39-30,  1883. 

VOPELIUS,  Gottfried,  born  at  Herwiga- 
dorf,  near  Zittau,  in  1645,  became  cantor  at  St. 
Nicholas,  Leipzig,  and  died  at  Leipzig  in  1715. 
He  wrote  some  original  tunes  to  hymns  pre- 
viously set  to  other  music,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  harmonizer  of  older  melodies  in  four  voice- 
parts.  He  adopts  the  more  modern  form  of 
regular  rhythm  (generally  3-2),  and  freely  uses 
the  subdominant  and  major  dominant  even  in 
minor  keys,  and  the  accidental  f  and  8-  He 
published  in  1683  '  Neu  Leipziger  Ge&angbuch,' 
which  contains  besides  other  tunes  100  hymns 
from  Schein's  '  Cantional  oder  Gesangbuch  '  of 
1637.  [R.M.] 

VORAUSNAHME.   See  Anticipation. 

VORHALT.   See  Suspension. 

VOSS,  Charles.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  731  4,  and 
n  Id  date  of  death,  Aug.  39,  1883. 

VOWLES,  W.  G.,  organ-builder  in  Bristol,  is 
the  present  owner  of  the  business  established  in 
1814  by  John  Smith.  The  latter  died  in  1847, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  step-son  Joseph  Mou- 
day.  On  the  death  of  Monday  in  1857  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Vowles.  Smith 
built  the  organ  in  Bath  Abbey,  and  Vowles 
those  of  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Mary  RedclifTe 
in  Bristol.  [V.  de  P.] 

VUILLAUME.    P.  341  b,  L  3  from  bottom, 
for  brother  read  father. 

VULPIUS,  Melchior,  born  at  Wasinsren.  in 
the  Henneberg  territory,  about  1560,  became 
cantor  at  Weimar  in  1600,  and  held  this  position 
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WALTHER. 


till  his  death  in  1616.  He  composed  some 
chorales,  notably  *  Jesu  Leiden,  Fein  und  Tod,' 
•  Christus  der  ist  mein  Leben,'  and  'Weltlich 
Ehr  und  zeitlich  Gut,'  the  melodies  of  which  are 
bold  and  charming;  but  accomplished  much 
more  in  harmonizing  tunes  for  many  voices,  in 
which  he  shows  himself  a  sound  contrapuntist. 
He  is  addicted  to  the  old  style  in  the  use  of  the 
major  and  minor  chords  close  together,  even  the 
dominant  having  often  the  minor  third,  and  in 
the  employment  of  chords  without  thirds.  He 
uses  syncopation  so  freely  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  whether  triple  or  quadruple  rhythm  is 
intended.  His  contrapuntal  skill  is  exhibited  in 
love  of  notes  suspended  as  discords  and  after- 
wards resolved.    In  the  free  use  of  the  first  in- 


version of  the  common  chord  he  is  rather  in 
advance  of  his  age.  His  chief  works  are  '  Can- 
tiones  Sacrae  cum  6,  7,  8  vocibus,'  Jena,  1 602  , 
'  Cantiones  Sacrae  5,  6,  et  8  vocum,'  a  pta.,  Jena, 
1603-4;  '  Kirchengesange  und  geistliche  Lied^r 
D.  Lutheri  und  Anderer  init  4  und  5  Stimmen,' 
Leipzig,  1604,  of  which  the  second  enlarged 
edition  bears  the  title  1  Ein  schon  geistlich  Ge- 
sangbuch,'  Jena,  1609,  and  has  the  melo  ty  in 
the  discant,  whereas  most  of  his  settings  have  it 
in  the  tenor ;  '  Canticuin  B.  V.  Mariae  4,  5,  6 
et  pluribus  vocibus,'  Jena  1605  ;  4  Opusculum 
novum,1  1610  ;  and  a  Passion  oratorio  from  the 
four  Gospels,  in  which  the  narrator  has  a  tenor 
voice.  C^-M-J 


W. 


WAGNER,  H.  Johanna.    P.  346  a,  I.  19, 
for  at   second  tiine^  read  of.    Line  30, 
for  Walkure  and  Norn  read  Schwertleite 
and  First  Norn. 

WAGNER,  W.  Richard.  P.  346a,  last  line 
but  one,  for  i8n  read  1813.  P.  365  a,  1.  20. 
for  is  announced  to  be  given  again,  etc.  read 
was  repeated  in  18S6  and  1888.  P.  373  b,  in 
the  chronological  list,  under  Die  Walkure,  for 
J une  26  read  J  une  25.  To  the  number  of  books 
on  the  subject  of  Wagner  should  be  added  M. 
Juliien's  admirable  '  Richard  Wagner  :  sa  vie  et 
ses  ojuvres '  (Librairie  de  l'Art),  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, 1SS6.  Add  that  Wagners  early  opera, 
'  Die  Fe<m '  (see  vol.  iv.  p,  349 \  was  produced  at 
Munich  on  June  29,  188S. 

WAIN  WRIGHT.  Une  7  of  article,  for  1797 
read  1766.  P.  375  a,  1.  1 6,  for  him  read  Ro- 
bartt,  since  Schnetzler's  remark  was  mado  on 
him.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  543  a. 

WALDMADCHEN,  DAS.  Line  6  of  article, 
for  in  October  read  until  December.  Concern- 
ing its  being  used  up  in  '  Silvan*,'  see  vol.  iv. 
p.  412  b. 

WALKELEY,  Antony.  Line  3  of  article, 
for  1700  read  1698. 

WALLACE,  W.  Vincent.  Line  3-3  of  ar- 
ticle, for  about  181 2  or  1 814  read  July  I,  1814. 
P.  377  6,  1.  10  from  bottom,  for  Nov.  16  read 
Nov.  3. 

WALLISER,  Christoph  Thomas,  born  at 
Strasburg  about  1568,  died  there  1648.  His 
chief  work  is  '  Ecclesiodae,  das  ist  Kirchengesanc, 
nemblichen  die  gebrauchlichsten  Psalmen  Davits 
so  nicht  allein  viva  voce,  sondern  auch  zu  musik- 
alischcn  Instrumenten  christlich  zu  gebrauchen, 
init  4,  5,  6,  Stimmen  componirt,'  Strasburg  161 4. 
It  consists  of  50  German  psalms  set  in  the  old 
contrapuntal  style  on  the  melodies  to  which  they 
were  wont  to  be  sung  in  the  ProteBtant  sendees  in 
Strasburg.  Two  of  these  psalms  are  republished 
in  Schoberlein  and  Riegel's  4  Schatz  des  liturg- 


ischen  Chorgesang*,'  and  one  ('  Ein'  feste  Burg,' 
Luther's  verson  of  the  46th  psalm )  in  Kade's 
Notenbeilagen  to  Ambrose  'Geschichte  der  Mu- 
sik.'  In  1625  Walliser  published  '  Ecclesiodae 
Novae,  darin  die  Catechismusgesang,  andere 
Schrift  und  geistliche  Lieder  samt  dem  Te  Deum, 

und  der  Litania  mit  4,  5,  6,  7  Stimmen  ge- 

setzt.'  Winterfeld  also  mentions  a  setting  by  him 
of  a  chorus  from  the  *  Clouds  '  of  Aristophanes, 
and  3,  4,  5  to  10-part  choruses  to  a  drama  on  the 
subject  of  '  Elias,'  and  to  a  train -comedy 
'  Chariclea.'  ~[J.R.M.'j 
WALM ISLET,  T.  A.  Add  that  a  tablet 
has  recently  (1888)  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

WALTHER,  Johann  Jacob,  violinist  and 
composer,  was  born  in  1650  at  Witterda,  a 
village  near  Erfurt  in  Thuringia.  The  name  of 
his  teacher  is  unknown,  but  as  he  styles  himself 
on  the  title  of  one  of  his  works  * Italian  Secretary 
to  the  Elector  of  Mayence,'  it  appears  probable 
that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Italy,  and  therefore  had  some  connection 
with  the  school  of  violin  players  of  that  country. 
We  find  him  first  as  a  member  of  the  band  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  and  biter  on 
attachod  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
Two  sets  of  violin  compositions  of  his  have 
preserved  : 


1.  Scherjl  da  Vlollno  wlo.  con  II 
iiftuu  (  onliimo  jwrr  I'Orymiio 
0  Ctmbalo.  accompajruabtle 
fciiche  con  arm  Vtul»  a  Llulo 
dl  Uloramil  ulaoomoWalthrr, 
Prlmo  Vl.illntata  dl 
dl  sua  Aheiia  Eletlorala  dl 
Puionta  MDCLXxri. 

uiil  Vlollno. 
et 


•ublnd*-  ehordl*  tlmul  lonaB- 
tlbiu  harmoiila  niudulantl 
fctudlvna  tartetate  coua'tui  a 
Johanno  Jacobo  Walih>n:. 
Kmtnentlia.  Celallud.  k  !cc- 
tor.  Mafuntln.  Srcr-tarlu 
Itallco.  Macuntlae.  tunsptt- 
bus  Lad.  &uur»ir*t.  Acadmt 


The  musical  interest  of  these  compositions  is 
but  small.  They  consist  chiefly  of  short  prelude*, 
pieces  in  dance-forms  (gavottes,  sarabandes,  cte.\ 
and  sets  of  variations.  In  some  respects  they 
remind  us  of  the  works  of  Farina  (see  that 
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article"),  who  was  his  predecessor  at  Dresden. 
Like  Farina  he  appears  fond  of  realistic  tone- 
pictures — he  imitates  the  cuckoo,  the  nightingale, 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  other  sounds  of 
nature.  In  a  set  of  variations  we  meet  with 
imitations  of  the  guitar  by  pizzicato*,  of  pipes 
by  passages  going  up  to  the  sixth  position  on 
the  first  string,  of  the  trumpet  by  fanfares  on 
the  fourth  string;  further  on  he  introduces  echo- 
effects,  the  lyre,  the  harp,  and  winds  up  with  a 
'  Coro '  in  full  chords.  Besides  these  childish 
efforts,  it  is  true,  we  find  some  more  serious 
pieces,  which,  as  far  as  invention,  harmonic  and 
metrical  treatment  go,  are  decidedly  an  advance 
on  Farina'B  style.  Still  they  are  extremely 
clumsy  and  altogether  inferior  to  the  better  pro- 
ductions of  Walther's  Italian  contemporaries. 
Walther's  importance  for  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  violin-playing  consists  exclusively 
in  the  advanced  claims  his  writings  make  on 
execution.  While  the  technique  of  the  Italians 
of  the  same  and  even  a  later  period  was  still 
very  limited — even  Coreili  does  not  exceed  the 
third  position — some  Germans,  especially  Biber 
(see  that  article),  andWalther — appear  as  pioneers 
of  execution  on  the  fingerboard.  Walther  ascends 
to  the  sixth  position,  frequently  employs  diffi- 
cult double-stoppings,  and  uses  a  variety  of 
bowing.  [P.D.] 

WALTZ,  Gustavus.  Line  8  of  article,  for 
1832  read  1732. 

WALTZ.  The  paragraph  (p.  385  a)  beginning 
'  Crabb  Robinsot/s  account,'  was  inadvertently 
inserted  by  the  editor  in  the  wrong  place.  It 
should  come  in  at  p.  385  ft,  after  1.  8  from  bottom, 
and  should  read  'Crabb  Robinson's  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  saw  it  danced  at  Frankfort 
in  1800  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
dance  when  it  found  its  way  to  England.  The 
man,  etc*  At  the  end  of  the  article  the  minims 
should  be  dotted  minims.  [W.B.S.] 

WANDERING  MINSTRELS.  An  amateur 
orchestral  society,  founded  in  the  year  i860.  It 
is  probably  the  only  purely  amateur  full  orches- 
tra in  existence  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Seymour  J.  G.  Egerton,  1st  Life 
Guards  (now  Earl  of  Wilton),  was  the  first 
president  and  conductor,  which  post  he  held 
until  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  who  in  1881  resigned  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lionel  Benson.  The  society  has 
devoted  its  efforts  chiefly  to  charitable  object*  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  a  nett  sum  of 
nearly  £15,000,  the  result  of  concert;!,  having 
been  handed  over  to  various  charities  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1887.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
for  the  first  twenty  years  took  place  at  Lord 
Gerald  Fitzgerald's  house,  to  which  he  added  a 
concei  t  room  with  orchestra  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Society.  The  first  *  smoking  concerts ' 
in  London  were  instituted  by  the  Wandering 
Minstrels.  [M.J 

WAN  HAL.  Add  that  it  seems,  from  the 
fact  that  some  compositions  of  his  were  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  that  he  may  have  visited 
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England.  Further  information  concerning  such 
a  visit  is  not  forthcoming. 

WARNOTS,  Elisabeth  (Ellt).  born  at  Liege, 
186a,  not  1857,  made  her  de'but  Sept.  9,  1879, 
as  Anna  (Dame  Blanche).  She  remained  there 
two  years  and  upwards,  and  gained  great  ap- 
plause both  as  a  comedian  and  as  a  bravura 
singer.  Among  her  parts  were  Catarina  (Les 
Diamans).  Giralda,  Prascovia,  Denise  (L'Epreuve 
Villageoise),  etc.  Her  compass  ranges  from  A 
below  the  line  to  F  in  alt.  Miss  Warnots  is  now 
or  was  lately  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris. 

WARTEL,  P.  F.  Add  date  of  death,  August 
1882.  Line  6  from  end  of  article,  for  Patti 
read  Piatti.  Add  that  Mme.  Wartel  died 
Nov.  6,  1865. 

WAYLETT,  Harriett,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Cooke,  born  in  1797  at  Bath,  was  taught 
singing  by  Loder.  She  married  Mr.  Waylett  in 
18 1 9,  and  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Madge  in  '  Love  in  a  Village,' Nov.  4,  1824,  was 
well  known  as  an  actress  and  ballad  singer  at  the 
'  patent1  theatres,  at  the  Strand,  and  elsewhere. 
She  married  a  second  time  Alexander  Lee  the 
singer  and  composer,  and  died  at  Kenniugton, 
April  26,  1 85 1.  [A.C.] 

WEBER,  C.  M.  von.  P.  403  o,  1.  12  from 
bottom,/or  1881  read  1818.  P.  427  in  list  of 
compositions,  under  No.  7  of  the  operas,  '  Die 
Drei  Pintos,'  add  that  it  has  recently  been 
completed  by  the  composer's  grandson,  C.  von 
Weber,  and  August  Mahler,  of  Leipzig,  and 
was  produced  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  20,  1888.  The 
following  certificate  of  Weber's  death  was  among 
the  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict: — 'On  ex- 
amining the  body  of  Carl  M.  von  Weber  we 
found  an  ulcer  on  the  left  side  of  the  larynx. 
The  lungs  almost  universally  diseased,  filled  with 
tubercles,  of  which  many  were  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration, with  two  vomicae,  one  of  them  about 
the  size  of  a  common  egg,  the  other  smaller, 
which  was  a  quite  sufficient  cause  of  death. 
(Signed)  F.  Tencken,  M.D.;  Chas.  F.  Forbes, 
M.D.;  P.  M.  Kind,  M.D. ;  Wm.  Robinson, 
Surgeon.  91  Great  Portland  Street,  June  5, 
1826,  5  o'clock.' 

WEBER,  Gottfried,  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
Philosophy,  composer,  theorist  and  practical 
musician,  was  born  in  1779  at  Freiesheim  near 
Mannheim,  and  studied  and  travelled  until,  in 
1802  he  settled  in  Mannheim  as  a  lawyer  and 
holder  of  a  Government  appointment.  It  was 
here  that  his  namesake,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
sought  a  refuge  after  bis  banishment  from  Wiir- 
temberg  (1810),  that,  in  tho  house  of  Gottfried's 
father  an  asylum  was  found  for  old  Franz  Anton 
until  his  death  in  181 2,  and  that  a  lasting  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  Gottfried  Weber,  then 
aged  31,  and  Carl  Maria,  eight  years  his  junior. 
A  year  previously  the  lawyer,  proficient  on  the 
piano,  flute,  violoncello,  and  well  versed  in  the 
scientific  branches  of  musical  knowledge,  had 
founded,  out  of  two  existing  societies,  the 
'  Museum,'  a  band  and  chorus  of  amateurs  who, 
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help,  did  excellent  work.  Gottfried's  influence 
gained  for  the  young  composer  a  hearing  in 
Mannheim,  and  the  artists  and  amateurs,  carried 
away  by  the  spirit  and  fire  of  their  conductor, 
did  much  towards  establishing  Carl  Maria's  fame 
in  their  city.  For  a  lengthy  account  of  the 
relations,  both  lively  and  severe,  between  these 
distinguished  men,  their  influence  on  each  other's 
work,  their  pleasant  wanderings  in  company  with 
other  choice  spirits,  singing  their  newest  songs 
to  the  guitar  as  serenades;  their  establishment 
of  a  so-called  secret  society  (with  high  aims) 
of  Composer-literati,  in  which  Gottfried  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Giusto  ;  and  of  their  merry 
meetings  at  the  '  Drei  Konige '  or  at  Gottfried  s 
house — the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Max  v. 
Weber's  life  of  his  father  (Carl  Maria).  When 
circumstances  had  parted  them,  constant  corre- 
spondence showed  the  strength  and  quality  of 
their  mutual  sympathy.  Some  of  Gottfried's 
best  songs  had  been  inspired  by  this  intercourse, 
ami  were  no  doubt  exquisitely  interpreted  by 
his  (second)  wife,  mfc  v.  Dusch.  Besides  these 
song's,  strophic  in  form  and  sometimes  provided 
with  guitar  accompaniment,  Weber's  composi- 
tions include  three  Masses,  other  sacred  music, 
sonatas,  and  concerted  pieces  for  various  in- 
struments. In  the  intervals  of  founding  the 
Mannheim  Conservatoire,  superintending  the 
Court  Church  musical  services,  and  doing  oc- 
casional duty  as  conductor  at  Mainz,  the  genial 
lawyer  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  by 
a  profound  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  the 
result  of  which  appeared  in  the  '  Versuch  einer 
geordneten  Theorie '  (about  1815),  of  which 
translations  have  since  appeared  in  French, 
Danish  and  English  (Warner,  Boston,  1 846,  and 
J.  Bishop,  London,  1851) ;  'Allgemeine  Musik- 
lehre';  and  other  volumes,  and  articles  published 
in  '  Caecilia,'  the  musical  periodical  published 
by  Schott  in  Mainz,  and  edited  by  Gottfried 
Weber  from  its  beginning  in  1824  until  his  death, 
September  31,  1839.'  [See  vol.  i.  294.]  Weber's 
examination  of  musical  theories  led  to  his  work 
<<n  time-measurements  and  the  'tempo-inter- 
preter' [see  vol.  ii.  319  a],  and  his  study  of 
acoustics  to  certain  improvements  or  inventions 
in  wind-instrument  making.  A  full  list  of 
his  writings  and  compositions  is  given  in  Men* 
del's  Lexicon  xi.  297.  [L.M.M.] 
WEBER'S  LAST  WALTZ.  In  the  second 
bar  <>f  the  musical  example,  the  fourth  note 
should  be  F,  not  Db. 

WEHLI,  Kabl.  Add  that  he  died  Jan.  25, 
1887. 

WEINLIG,  C.  T.  Line  8  of  article,  for  he 
was  followed  by  Hauptmann  read  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Pohlenz,  who  in  September  of  the 
same  year  was  succeeded  by  Hauptmann. 

WEITZMANN,  Kabl  Fbiedbich,  a  learned 
and  excellent  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
at  Berlin.  Aug.  10,  1 808,  was  a  pupil  of  Henning 
Klein,  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.     He  rose  by 


j  various  posts  and  labours,  till  in  1 848  he 
blished  himself  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in  Berlin, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Nov.  7,  1SS0. 
His  publications  are  various : — '  History  of 
Harmony'  (1849);  'The  Diminished  Seventh' 
(1854)  ;  '  History  of  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh  * 
(do.)  etc ;  but  especially  '  History  of  Clavier- 
playing  and  Literature  ( 1  at  ed.  1863,  2nd  do. 
much  enlarged,  and  with  a  history  of  the  in- 
strument itself,  1880),  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  work.  For  further  details  aee  Rie- 
mann's  '  Musik  Lexikon,'  1S87.  [G.] 

WELCH,  J.  B.  Add  date  of  death,  July  i. 
1887. 

WELSH  MUSIC.  P.  441  a,  second  musical 
example,  the  first  bar- line  should  be  between 
the  second  and  third  sets  of  triplets,  not  before 
the  first  set.  P.  441  6,  note  2,  for  Ottomaro 
Lusciuio  read  Othmar  Luscinius. 

WENNERBERG,  Gcnhab,  a  Swedish  poet 
and  composer,  born  181 7,  in  Lidkoping,  and 
educated  at  the  Upsala  university.  For  several 
years  past  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
legislature.  As  a  musician  he  was  entirely  self- 
taught,  and  he  published  his  first  composition 
^Frihetssanger 1  (Songs  of  Freedom),  in  1847. 


1  It  appear*  th*c  to),  ix.  of  July 
»ul  u...  Ui«  llr»l  «]>ted  by  Dehn. 


1*38  til  followed  only  Id  1842  by 


This  was  followed  by  several  works  of 
the  best  known  is  '  Gluntarne '  (recollections  of 
student  life  in  Upsala).  He  subsequently  wrote 
an  oratorio  entitled  '  The  Birth  of  Christ '  ;  and 
set  the  '  Psalms  of  David '  in  a  simple  and 
melodious  form  for  soli  and  chorus  with  accom- 
paniment. These  Psalms  are  universally  popu- 
lar in  Sweden,  and  they  are  sung  both  in  North 
Germany  and  Scotland.  [A.H.W.] 

WESLEY,  Charles.  Add  that  he  wrote 
a  hymn  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyce,  beginning, 
'  Father  of  Heroes,  farewell.'  P.  446  6,  in  iist  of 
S.  Wesley's  compositions,  for  Antiphons  read 
Motets,  and  add  an  asterisk  (showing  publica- 
tion) to  'Omnia  Valutas.' 

WESLEY,  S.  S.,  Mus.  D.  P.  447  6,  1.  30, 
for  in  April  read  April  19.  Line  33,  for  at 
Exeter  read  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Exeter. 

WHITE,  or  WHYTE,  Robert.  See 
vol.  iv.  p.  451.  Add  that  he  died  at  West- 
minster between  Nov.  7  and  Nov.  ji,  1574. 
The  family  seem  to  have  been  probably  visited 
by  the  plague,  which  raged  with  great  severity 
that  year.  White  made  his  will  on  Nov.  7, 
1574.  In  it  he  is  styled  'Bacheler  of  Muskke 
and  Master  of  the  Queristers  of  the  Cathedral  I 
Churche  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Cittie  of  West- 

j  minster.'  He  directs  that  he  shall  be  buried 
at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  '  nere  vnto  my 
children.'  Amongst  the  bequests  is  one  to  his 
daughter  Margery  White  of  1  six  syluer  spones 
and  a  mazer  w4**  was  her  late  graundmothers,' 
and  to  his  father,  Robert  White  '  the  some  of 
three  poundes  .  .  .  and  all  such  his  household 

:  stufe  and  goodes  weh  he  did  bringe  unto  me  at 
or  before  his  cominge  to  me.'  He  also  mentions 
two  other  daughters,  Anne  and  Prudence  White, 
and  his  wife,  Ellen.    He  also  mentions  some 
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property  he  possessed  called  Swallowfield,  at 
Nuthurst,  Sussex,  and  leaves  'to  every  of  my 
skollers  to  eche  of  them  iiiiJ.'  The  registers  of 
St.  Margaret's  show  that  White  '  Mr  of  the 
singing  children'  was  buried  on  Nov.  n,  and 
the  will  was  proved  on  Dec.  8,  the  widow  having 
died  in  the  meantime.  Prudence  White,  the 
daughter,  was  buried  on  the  day  that  her  father's 
will  was  made,  viz.  Nov.  7.  The  will  of  Ellen 
White,  the  widow,  was  made  ou  Nov.  ai.  In 
it  she  directs  that  she  shall  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's,  near  her  husband 
and  children.  The  names  mentioned  by  the 
testatrix  are  her  mother,  Katherine  Tye  (prob- 
ably a  relation  of  Dr.  Christopher  Tye),  her 
aunt  Anne  Dingley,  her  sisters  Susan  Fulke 
and  Mary  Rowley,  her  daughters  Margery  and 
Anne  (both  minors),  her  brother-in-law,  Thos. 
Hawkes,  citizen  and  pewterer  of  London,  Mr. 
Gravener  '  my  husband's  deere  freinde,'  and 
Richard  Granwall  '  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
tJueenesChappell.*  The  list  of  debt*  owing  to 
her  and  her  husband  includes  '  xxxvi1  viiid*  from 
Edward  Parston,  Esq. ;  £6  from  Gabriel  Cawood, 
'citizen  and  stacyoner  of  London,'  and  'she 
bathe  in  pawne  a  jewell  of  golde.'  Mrs.  White 
was  buried  on  Nov.  30,  1574,  and  the  will  was 
proved  on  Dec.  8  following.  It  has  been  suggested 
with  great  probability  that  the  large  sum  owing 
to  White  from  Gabriel  Cawood  the  printer  was 
in  payment  for  some  of  his  musical  compositions. 
(Registers  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster ;  wills 
at  Somerset  House.)  [W.B.S.] 

WHYTHORNE,  Thomas.  At  end  of  article, 
for  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  read  Mr.  W.  H.  Cum- 
miugs. 

WIDOR,  C.  M.  Add  that  in  1888  he  visited 
England  and  conducted  his  '  Music  to  a  Wal- 
purgis  Night'  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
April  19. 

WILD,  Franz.  P.  456  a,  1.  10  from  bottom, 
for  vol.  iii.  read  vol.  iv. 

WILHELM,  Carl.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Aug.  26,  1875,  read  Aug.  16,  1873. 

WILHEM,  G.  L.  B.  P.  4586,  1.  ia,/or 
vol.  ii.  read  vol.  iii. 

WILSON,  John.  The  date  of  birth  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  James  Love,  who  has  found 
an  entry  in  theCanongate  Records  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  effect  that  the  singer  was  the  son  of  John 
Wilson,  a  coach-driver,  and  was  born  Dec.  25, 
1800,  and  baptized  Jan.  4,  1801.  Line  13  of 
article,  for  Creselli  read  Crivelli. 

WIND-BAND.  P.  4646,  fourth  stave  of  mu- 
sical example,  in  the  second  bar  a  group  of 
descending  notes  F,  E,  D,  is  to  be  inserted 
between  the  first  and  second  groups  of  semi- 
quavers and  demisemiquavers,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  bar.  P.  465  <*.  not«  for  P-  3^5 
read  358. 

WINGHAM,  Thomab.  Add  that  he  has 
been  Choirmaster  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton, 
since  October  1882. 


WYDOW.  M7 

WINN,  William.   Add  date  of  death.  J une 

1,  1888. 

WORKING-OUT.  P.  489  a,  1. 14,  read  or  a 
figure  extracted  from  a  subject,  to  change,  etc. 

WULLNER,  Franz.  Add  among  his  works, 
a  Stabat  Mater  for  chorus. 

WYDOW,  Robert,  Mus.B.  (also  spelt  We- 
dow,  Widows,  Wydewe,  etc.,  and  latinized  into 
Viduus).  According  to  Leland  he  was  born 
at  Thaxted,  in  Essex.  He  was  educated  by 
his  Btep-father,  the  master  and  proprietor  of  a 
school  at  Thaxted,  who  ultimately  Bent  him  to 
Oxford  to  complete  his  studies.  While  there  he 
distinguished  himself  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
especially  in  poetry  and  music,  finally  taking  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  After  his  step- 
father's death  Robert  Wydow  succeeded  him  as 
master  of  the  school,  and  is  said  to  have  turned 
out  several  illustrious  pupils.  Among  his 
patrons,  Wydow  numbered  Edward  IV  ;  and,  as 
Edward  had  some  connection  with  Thaxted, 
being  lord  of  a  third  of  the  manor,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to 
that  monarch's  good  offices  that  he  obtained 
the  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  Thaxted 
on  Dec.  a  a,  1481.  This  living,  which  was 
then  worth  about  £28,  Wydow  resigned  on 
Oct.  1,  1489.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  and  added  to  those  stores  of 
learning  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of 
'  Grammaticus ';  and  it  was  perhaps  on  his  return 
from  the  Continent  that  he  was  made  1  Peni- 
tentiarius'  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  if,  as  is 
generally  believed,  he  really  held  that  post. 
On  Nov.  19,  1493,  he  was  collated  rector  of 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  place 
afterwards  associated  with  the  more  illustrious 
names  of  John  Milton  and  William  Penn. 
After  enjoying  that  living  for  rather  more  than 
three  years,  he  was  installed  by  proxy  Canon  and 
Confrater  of  Comba  II.  in  Wells  Cathedral,  on 
March  37,  1497  ;  and  a  few  months  later  (Sept. 
10)  was  appointed  Succentor  in  the  place  of 
Henrt  Abtngdon  [voL  i.  p.  6].  On  Sept.  II, 
1499,  he  obUined  the  vicarage  of  Chew  Magna, 
in  Somersetshire,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
In  1499-1500  he  was  made  one  of  the  resi- 
dentiary canons,  and  on  May  35  in  the  latter  year 
was  installed  Sub-Dean  and  Prebendary  of  Hol- 
combe  Burnell,  in  Devonshire.  About  the  same 
time  Robert  Wydow  was  made  deputy  for  the 
transaction  of  affairs  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Cathedral  and  Chapter  of  Wells ;  he  was  also 
granted  the  advowson  of  Wookey,  in  Somerset- 
shire, the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  which  were 
together  worth  about  £15.  He  also  held  about 
this  time  the  offices  of  1  Scrutator  Domorum '  and 
Librarian  in  the  Chapter  House.  On  Sept.  21, 

1502,  Wydow  was  made  Seneschal,  and  shortly 
after  Auditor,  of  the  Chapter  House.  On  Oct.  I, 

1503,  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  vicarage 
of  Buckland  Newton,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  is 
the  last  event  recorded  in  his  life,  for  he  died 
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Oct.  4,  1 505.  He  wu  a  man  of  some  wealth,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  benefactions  to  the  Car- 
thusian Priory  of  Henton,  near  Bath,  which  were 
bo  considerable  that  a  Requiem  was  ordered  to 
be  sung  for  his  soul  in  every  house  of  the  Order 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Edward  Lee,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  in  hia  younger  days  had  met 
Wydow,  called  him  'facile  princeps'  among 
the  poets  of  his  day.  HolinBhed  speaks  of  him 
as  an  '  excellent  poet,'  and  claaaes  him  among 
the  celebrities  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  Wydow's 
chief  poetical  work  was  a  rhythmical  life  of 
1  the  Black  Prince,  to  which  Leland 
refers  in  these  words  : — 

Contalit  n«;torei»  aiyut*  roc*  triumpbia 
Eduerdam  Viduus  doctissimus  iUo  Nigellum 
Et  fscti  pretium  tulit  immorUle  poet*. 

This  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Wydow  at  the  instigation  of  his  royal  patron. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  of  epigrams.  No  musical 
composition  by  this  author  is  extant.  [A.H.-H.] 

WYNNE,  Sarah  Edith,  born  March  11, 
1843,  at  Holywell,  Flintshire,  was  taught  sing- 
ing by  Mrs.  Scarisbrick  of  Liverpool,  and  by 
Pinfcuti,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
she  was  Westmorland  Scholar,  1863-64.  She 
was  subsequently  taught  by  Romani  and  Van- 
nuocini  at  Florence.    She  first  sang  in  the  pro- 


ZUR  MUHLEN. 

vinoes,  and  made  her  de*but  in  London  (St. 
James's  Hall),  at  Mr.  John  Thoma*'*  WeUh 
concert,  July  4,  1863.  She  aang  with  great 
success  in  the  following  year  at  Henry  LesheV 
Welsh  concert,  Feb.  4,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
April  35,  at  Mr.  Thomas's  concert  in  hia  cantata 
'  Llewellyn,'  June  29,  and  as  the  heroine  on  th? 
production  of  Macfarren's  'Jessy  Lea,*  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  Nov.  2.  Chorley  wx> 
one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  her  talent. 
She  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  above  con- 
certs, at  the  Philharmonic,  the  Sacred  Harmonic, 
the  Popular,  Ballad,  and  other  concerts,  and 
later  at  the  Handel  and  provincial  Festivals,  etc 
She  aang  in  the  United  States  with  the  Pattys, 
Cummings,  and  Santley,  in  1871-3,  and  at  the 
Boston  Festival  of  1874.  She  played  a  few 
times  in  English  opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1869-71  as  Arline,  Maritana,  Lady  Edith  (in 
Randegger'a  'Rival  Beauties'):  but  she  was 
chiefly  noted  for  her  singing  of  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  was  remarkable  alike  for  her  raasionate* 
expression  and  the  simplicity  of  her  pathos.  Since 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Aviet  Agabeg,  at  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  Nov.  16,  1875,  she  has  sung  leas 
frequently  in  public,  but  has  devoted  her>elf  prin- 
cipally to  giving  instruction  to  young  professional 
singers  in  oratorio  and  ballad  singing.  [A.CJ 


X,  Y,  Z. 


XYLOPHONE   See  Strohfibdbl. 


YANKEE  DOODLE.  P.  494  a,  in  bar  8  of 
musical  example,  the  first  note  should  be  C, 
not  E. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD,  THE  :  or, 
The  Mbkryman  axp  his  Maid.  Opera  in  two 
acts ;  the  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 

Oct.  3,  1888.  [M.] 

YONGE,  Nicholas.  Line  10  from  end  of 
article,  for  Bodenham  read  'A.  B.',  since  Mr. 
A.  H.  Bullen,  in  his  recent  re-issue  of  'Eng- 
land's Helicon'  (1887),  proves  conclusively  that 
the  1  A.  B.'  by  whom  the  original  work  was 
edited  cannot  be  Bodenham,  as  was  formerly 
supposed. 


ZAUBERFLOTE,  DIE.  Last  line  but  one 
of  article,/or  1883  read  1833. 


ZULEHNER.   See  Mozart,  in  Appendix. 

ZUR  MUHLEN,  Raimdnd  vox,  was  bom 
Nov.  10,  1854,  on  the  property  of  his  father  in 
Livonia.   He  received  his  education  in  Germany, 
and  in  his  twenty-first  year  Began  to  learn  wing- 
ing at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  and  continued  the 
study   under  Stock  ha  usen  at  Frankfort,  and 
Bussine  in  Paris.    His  specialty  is  the  German 
Lied,  particularly  the  songs  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  has  made 
a  special  study  with  Madame  Schumann.  His 
voice  is  peculiar  and  sympathetic;  but  what 
gives  Zur  Muhlen's  singing  its  chief  charm  is 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  his  pronunciation, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  iden- 
tify the  feeling  of  the  words  with  the  music, 
to  an  extent  which  the  writer  has  never  heard 
equalled.   He  sang  in  London  first  in  18S2,  and 
has  been  a  frequent  visitor  since.    The  writer 
regrets  not  to  have  heard  him  in  a  work  of 
Beethoven.  [G.] 
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{The following  were  too  late/or  insertion  in  the  earlier  sheets  of  thie  Appendix.) 


A  LARD,  J.  D.  Add  date  of  death,  Feb.  aj, 
188S. 

ALKAN,  C.  V.  Add  date  of  death,  March 
39,  1888. 


BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  Add  U  the  lists 
ijiven  under  thia  heading,  and  Kirchen-Can- 
taten,  in  Appendix,  the  following  catalogue  of 
the  contents  of  two  volumes  published  in  i88y  :— 


Vol. : 


Leo-  171.  Or.u  wle  deln  Ni 

17Z  Bnehall-I.  Ihr  Ll»d.r. 
•  Kchwltiit  freudlir  euch  ITS  ErtiOhtei  Kleltch  unJ  !Tut 
empor.'  and  '  Die.  Ereude'174.  Ich  Hebe-  den  HOthnteii. 
r*t\  »'ch.'    (Two  Ter»l>jii»  175.  Er  rufet  telne"  Schafen. 
of  the  >tm«  work  1  174.  E»  Ut  ein  Irotilg  uad  Term;: 

i>ma,  1  Die  ValiMn  Hercules  Din*. 

•  La»it  un«  »orjeo.'  177.  Ich  ruf  in  dir.  Herr  Je»u 

Chrltt. 

I'mliu  aratulaturla,  and  l'r.l»e  17^.  Wo  (.ott  der  Ucrr  t.ieht  l>  1 

d*lu  GIQcke '  (appx.)  ant  MIL 

Dnmoi,    "  Angeoabmet    Wle-  179.  Blehe 

d*rau.' 

Dranima.    'Auf.    ashmetlerndr  IK).  1 
Tone  '  1 

BENOIT.  Add  that  his  'Lucifer*  was  given 
fnr  the  first  time  in  London  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
April  3,  1889. 

BRAHMS.  Add  the  following  to  the  list  of 
works,  vol.  iv.  p.  56a  : — 


10*.  R  Sonf*. 
107.  ft  fcmfi. 
1*.  >-oaata   i«t  Tlolla 


Op-  ICS.  Zlg*unerll«der  for  4  YolcM 
and  IT.  ecct. 
1W.  .'.  Rjtijv   a  capelta  fer| 

ml ied  choir. 
10P.  5  bongv 


BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL.  Add  date  of 
death  of  Raymond  Hartel,  Nov.  10,  1888. 

BRIDGE,  J.  F.    Add  that  his  cantata 
'  Callirhoe,'  to  words  by  W.  Barclay  Squire, 
produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1888. 

BUCK,  Dudlbt.  Add  that  his  'Light  of 
Asia  '  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
Novello's  Oratorio  Concerts,  March  19,  18S9. 


DA VI DOFF,  Carl.     Add  date  of  death, 

Feb.  a6,  1889. 

DITSON,  OLIVER  &  Co.  (in  Appendix). 
Add  date  of  death  of  Oliver  Ditaon,  Dec.  ai, 

iSSS. 


DVORAK.  Add  the  following  to  th^  list  of 
works  vol.  iv.  p.  624: — 


Op.  f»l.  Quintet  for  PIT. 


ELLA,  John.  Add  date  of  death,  Oct.  a, 
1888. 


FLO R I  MO  (in  Appendix).  Add  date -f  ieath, 
Dec.  18,  1888. 


GOW.  Add  that  the  Christian  name  <>f  the 
eldtrGow  should  be  spelt  'Nu  l'  (on  the  authority 
of  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden,  Esq.). 

GRIEG.  Add  to  list  of  works  in  appendix, 
Op.  44,  6  Songs,  and  Op.  46  the  '  Peer  <iynt' 
music  arranged  for  orchestra.  Also  that  he  and 
Mine.  Grieg  came  to  England  again  early  in 
1889,  appearing  at  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Popular  Concerto,  and  elsewhere. 

GUNG'L.  Add  date  of  death  of  Jo»*t  Gungl, 
Jan.  31,  1889. 


HUEFFER  (in  Appendix), 
death,  Jan.  19.  1889. 


Add  date  of 


JAHNS,  F.  W.  Add  date  of  death.  Aug.  S. 
1888. 


JULLTKN,  J.  L  A.  (in  Appendix)  Add  to  list 
of  works  his  bioprraphy  of  Berlioz,  the  companion 

A  Wagner,'  1888. 


volume  to  his 


LIND,  Jexnt.  Add  the  following  to  the  cor- 
rections in  Appendix : — Vol  ii.  p.  140  6,1. 1 5  from 
bottom,  for  April  18  read  April  23.  P.  142a. 
1-  15>for  May  18,  read  May  10.  Add  that  she 
sang  in  April  and  May,  1849,  for  Lumley,  as 
farewell  appearances,  at  one  concert  (Flauto 
Magico),  and  in  six  operatic  performances,  viz. 
April  26,  Sonnambula ;  a8,  Lucia ;  May  3, 
Figlia ;  5,  Sonnambula ;  8,  Lucia ;  10,  Roberto 
(her  hist  appearance  on  the  stage). 

Lumley,  in  his  book,  mentions  four,  meaning 
perhaps  four  different  parts,  or  possibly  with 
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the  idea  of  undervaluing  her  assistance,  which, 
according  to  Nassau  Senior,  was  gratuitously 
given  to  Lumley. 

According  to  Leon  Pillet  and  Arthur  Pouein 
(Le  Menestrel,  Nov.  20,  1887),  the  'hearing  of 
Mile.  Land  (1842)  by  Meyerbeer,  of  which  bo 
much  haa  been  said  and  written,  had  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  an  engagement  at  the  Opera 
at  Paris.  It  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
private,  and  unconnected  with  any  question  of 
the  sort.  [J.M.] 


MACKENZIE,  A.  C.  Add  to  list  of  works 
'The  Dream  of  JubaL/  cantata,  performed  by 
tlie  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  Feb.  5.  and 
at  Novellos  Oratorio  Concert,  Feb.  26,  1889. 

MONK ,  W.  H.  Add  date  of  death,  March  1, 
1889. 

MURSKA,  Ilma  di.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  1836,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  14,  1889. 
She  married  (Ti  Dec.  29,  1875,  Alfred  Anderson, 
at  Sydney;  and  (2)  May  15,  1876,  J.  T.  llill 
at  Otago. 

MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.  Add  that  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter  was  issued  bi-monthly  till 
1878,  and  that  it  has  been  called  'The  Musical 
Herald' since  Jan.  18S9. 


OUSELEY,  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Add  date  of  death, 
April  6,  1889. 


RHEINBERGER.  Add  to  list  of  works  In 
appendix  a  Singspiel, '  Das  Zauberwort,'  op.  1 53, 
and  a  twelfth  organ  sonata,  op.  1 54. 

ROSA,  Carl.  Add  date  of  death,  April  30, 
1880.  at  Paris.    To  works  mentioned,  iv.  775  b, 

hi  In  1888  'Robert  the  Devil,'  'The  Puritan's 
Daughter/-  'The  Star  of  the  North,'  and  'The 


Jewess'  were  produced ;  and  on  Jan.  12,  18S9, 
Planquette's  '  Paul  Jones '  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  London. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS.  Add  date  of  death 
of  Theodore  Stein  way,  March  25,  1889. 


VIRGINAL  MUSIC.    Vol.  It.  p.  307  a. 
The  account  of  the  younger  Francis  Tregun 
(based  upon  that  given  in  Polwhele's  Cornwall, 
iv.  88-90)  is  incorrect.    He  was  educated  at 
Eu,  and  entered  Douay  Sept.  29,  1586.    On  thr 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza, 
Aug.  14,  1 591,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  Latin 
address  of  welcome.    He  left  Douay  on  J  uly  11. 
1 592,  and  was  afterwards  for  two  years  chamber- 
lain to  Cardinal  Allen,  upon  whose  death  in 
1594  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  the  church 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome.    In  a  list  of 
the  Cardinal's  household  drawn  up  after  his 
death,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  Tregian  is  described  as  *  molto  nobil>>. 
di  20  anni,  secolare,  di  ingenio  felicissimo,  dot  to 
in  filosofia,  in  musica,  et  nella  lingua  latina.' 
He  returned  to  England,  bought  back  his  father *s 
Unds,  and  in  1608-9  wa8  convicted  of  recusancy 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet.    He  died  there, 
probably  in  1619,  owing  the  Warden  above  £200 
for  *  meate,  drinke  and  lodging.'    In  his  romn- 
at  the  Fleet  a  contemporary  record  states  then- 
were  many  hundred  books.    If  it  were  not  for 
the  date  of '  Dr.  Bull's  Jewel,'  it  might  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  wu 
written  by  the  younger  Tregian  while  a  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet.    If  this  is  impossible,  there  can  Ix 
but  little  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  some  ot 
his  associates,  possibly  by  one  of  his  sisters,  wh 
were  in  England  with  him. 

Morris,  'Trouhles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,' 
first  series;  State  Papers,  Domestic,  James  I. 
xli.  No.  116,  cxvi.  No.  12;  *  The  Oeconomy  01 
the  Fleete,'  ed.  Jessopp,  Camden  Soc.,  p.  140 
Records  of  the  English  Catholics,  vols.  1.2. 

[W.B.S 


/ 

THE  END. 


Oxford:  Horace  Hart,  Printer  to  the  University. 
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